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GENERAL 


1. Guillemain, Bernard. , Les tests devant les psy- 
chologues soviétiques. «(Tests and the Russian psy- 
chologists.) Psyche, 1952, 7, 282-291.—The views 
of Roubinstein, as expressed in a*recent article are 
reviewed and analyzed in.terms of the present Rus- 
sian thinking on the use of tests. The present atti- 
tude of the Soviets із fejection of the use of tests.— 
G. Besnard. 

2. Lehtovaara, Arvo. (Coll. Education, Jyvaskyla, 
Finland.) Lille láerebog i psykologi. (Little text- 
book in psychology. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag, 1950. Рр. 385, Kr. 12.85.—Originally pub- 
lished in Finnish, later translated into Swedish, the 
present work is a Danish translation by Sunna From 
who has also enlarged the book with several chapters, 
such ast experience of time, dreams, and parapsy- 
chology. Paul Bahnsen has added an extensive 
chapter on applied psychology. The book, in vari- 
ous languages, has been published in some 40,000 
copies and is meant as a textbook and for popular 
reading. Pages 299-385 describe in detail various 
psychological experiments which might be under- 
taken by the reader.—M. L. Reymert. 


3. Oboni, Torao; Tatsuno, Chitose; Iwahara, 
Shinkuro. Shinrigaku gikken tebiki. (A manual of 
experimental psychology). Tokyo: Sekaisya, 1950. 
180, 6 p. Y 1.90.—An elementary laboratory man- 
ual for experimental courses at the freshman level. 
57 experiments are described. There is a section on 
elementary statistical methods.—C. M. Louttit. 


4. Ruyer, Raymond. Philosophie de la valeur. 
(Philosophy of value.) Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1952, 215 p. 260 fr.—In two sections, the 
first presents the diverse aspects of value and values: 
as essence and form, as an act of the agent, the varied 
levels of values, specificity and conflicts; the second, 
the several theories of value: naturalistic, realistic, 
value as active participation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5. Schwabe, Julius. Archetyp und Tierkreis; 
Grundlinien einer kosmischen Symbolik und Myth- 
ologie. (Archetype and zodiac. Outlines of a cos- 
mic symbolism and mythology). Basel: Schwabe & 
Co., 1951. lvii, 633 p.—Schwabe proposes an auto- 
nomous sciefice of symbology and mythology. 
Though the starting point is the zodiac, the treat- 
ment given that symbol system is different from that 
offered by the astrologer. Analysis and interpreta- 
tion reveal materials which antedate astrology. On 
the other hand, Schwabe rejects Jung's theory of 
archetype as creations and possessions of the sub- 
jective collective unconscious. Assuming that arche- 


types have an external cosmic source, though they. 
can be interiorized in the personal unconscious, the ' 
author proceeds to an examination of many symbols 
and myths from all sorts of geographic and*cultural 
areas.—J. R. Kantor. HE 

6. WagnerSimon, Therese. Einige Bemerkun- 
gen zur zeitgenössischen Psychologie der Frau. 
(Some remarks about the contemporary psychology 
of women.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1952, 
11, 25-33.—The psychology of women has usually 
been written by men, but today women themselves 
are writing about their sex. Three recent books on 
this subject by Helene Deutsch, Simone de Beauvoir, 
and Karen Horney are discussed with respect to cer- 
tain problems, as the passivity of women, the inter- 
relation of intellectual and sexual activities, and the 
position of the married woman in modern society,— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


7. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
An introduction to interaction theory and field the- 
ory. New Haven, Conn.: Labor & Management 
Center, Yale Univ., 1952. v, 66 p. 50¢.—For the 
interactionist, the first goal of science is a study o 
behavior in order to be able to predict it. The field 
theorist, on the other hand, sees prediction as a re- 
sultant of understanding, which is the primary goal. 
The interactionist is not concerned with why an oc- 
currence exists; he is interested in the fact that it 
does exist and wants to know how frequently it re- 
curs and with what it is related, The field theorist 
is interested in a whole problem or situation and it 
is with the whole that he will concern himself, rec- 
ognizing the interaction of the personality and the 
environment. He is interested in prediction and 
control also, but primarily as proofs of his under- 
standing.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

8. Brun, Rudolf. Der Was pu i 
Psychoanalyse Freuds. e biological charac 
off reud's psychanalysis.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 561-579. 
— Certain tendencies in contemporary depth psy- 
chological theories do not have much in common. with, 
Freud's doctrines. Any such theory deriving from 
existential philosophy is anti-biological and at the 
same time also “Bewuwstseinspsyschologie and 
therefore incompatible with Freud’s ideas, Freud’s 
doctrines could however, so the author states, also 
be used to interpret’ animal instincts and drives. 
39 references.—E. Barschak. | 

9, Diel, Р. La théorie des archétypes chez C. G. 
Jung. (Jung's theory of archetypes.) J. Dr 7 
norm. path. 1952, 45, 97-109.—]ung's theory o 
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archetypes is compared to the theories of Freud and 
Adler and analyzed in terms of its "anima" and 
“persona” theories. The conclusion is that the 
greatest merit of Jung’s theory is to have extended 
Freud’s original discovery: the symbolizing tendency 
of the extraconscious.—G. Besnard. 

10. Grozev, G. В. Bergsonizüm i dialekticheski 
materializám. (Bergsonism and dialectical material- 
ism.) Godishnik na Sofitskita Universitet (istoriko- 
filos. Fakuli Km. 1), 1949-1950, 46, 83-232.— 
Bergson’s psychology is viewed as a “form of bour- 
geois subjective-idealist psychology,” and his views 
of heredity and development are seen as “idealist 
and antiscientific,” “The psychology of Pavlov is 
in decisive opposition to the, Bergsonian introspec- 
tional, subjective conception of consiousness and the 
psyche, and understands as conscious:activity high- 
est nervous activity; that which is conditioned by 
the [influencing] action of the external world.” 
Summary in Russian and French.—I. D. London. 

11. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G., ef al. Pfatide- 
siatiletie uchenifa o vysshe{ nervnoi deíatel'nosti. 
(Fiftieth anniversary of the theory on higher nervous 
activity.) Zh. vyssh. петт. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 789— 
791.—A brief sketch of the development and signif- 
icance of Pavlovian theory is provided. This theory 
along with that of Michurin has become the “basis 
of contemporary native biology." Pavlovian physi- 
ology is also basic to contemporary medicine, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and linguistics.—I. D. London. 
W12. Kanzer, Mark. The transference neurosis of 
the Rat Man. Psychoalnal. Quart., 1952, 21, 181- 
189.—The “Rat Man” case of Freud's is analyzed 
in order to show the “intuitive processes by which 
Freud explored the minds of his patients as well as 
the clinical experiences that determined the direction 
that analytic formulations were to take."— N. H. 
Pronko. 

13. Brian H. This matter of mind. 
London: Watts, 1952. 93 p. 1s.—From the radi- 
cally materialistic (of the dialectical variety) point 
of view the author discusses the material basis of 
the mind and its working, human abilities and social 
psychology. „Рѕусћо-апа[увіѕ and McDougall with 
his theory of instincts are severely criticised, as well 
as psychological tests, psychological statistics, 
mental heredity and Cyril Burt's views on the de- 
cline of British intelligence. The role of social en- 
vironment is stressed.— M. Choynowski. 

14. Lapicque, Louis. Sur la conscience psychol- 
ogique considérée comme intégrale d'eléménts cel- 
fuletres de conscience. (Psychological conscious- 
ness considered as an integration of cellular elements 
of consciousness). C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1952, 234, 
1511-1514.—The cell is conceived as an individual, 
having a life distinct from that of neighboring cells, 
and reacting in a systematic fashion to activities in 
its environment. It is not unreasonable, the author 
states, to attribute to the cell a rudimentary con- 
sciousness, impossible to observer directly, but cap- 
able of contributing to full consciousness (in the 
traditional sense) by an appropriate process of 
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integration with similar units of consciousness. 
The cellular psychological event is conceived as 
being entirely dependent on the state, or activity, 
of the cell. Support for this position is drawn from 
examples of lower-center control of certain functions 
of consciousness, and from the effects on conscious- 
ness of locally applied shock, neurotropic poisons, 
alcohol, etc.—R.. W. Burnham. 

15. Pap, Arthur. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Semantic 
analysis and psycho-physical dualism. Mind, 1952, 
61, 209-221. Gilbert Ryle's attack on the mistaken 
assimilation of sensation to observation (see 25: 31) 
which led to the invention of sense-data and his con- 
tention that it is foolish to think of sensations as 
objects of observation are disputed, for if it makes 
sense to speak of the truth of statements reporting 
sensations it also makes sen speak of knowledge 
of the events reported.—W. L. Wilkins. 

16. Ruyer, Raymond. Néo-finalisme (Neo*final- 
ism). Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 
272 p. 1,000 francs.— Prof. Ruyer elaborately sur- 
veys the current intellectual situation with a heavy 
emphasis on the biological and psychological sci- 
ences. His discussion includes: neurology, cyberne- 
tics, embryology, genetics and physics. By a 
method of seeking isomorphism among facts—for 
example, cerebral and embryological equipotential- 
ity—he concludes it is impossible to deny that the 
universe is theometaphysically finalistic.—J. R. 
Kantor. 

17. Strupp, Hans H. (Human Resources Res. 
Lab., Bolling A ЕВ, Washington, D. C.) Infantile 
sexuality in the theories of Freud and Sullivan. 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 51-62.—A cornerstone of 
Freud's theoretical formulations, infantile sexuality 
occupies a relatively subordinate place in Sullivan's 
system of interpersonal relations. The child's own 
fantasy life, apart from the interpersonal experiences 
to which he is exposed, has no place in Sullivan's con- 
ceptions, which relatively underrate the significance 
of the child's fantasy productions for later neurotic 
disturbances.—H. H. Strupp. 


18. Székely, Lajos. Die Realität in der Auffas- 
sung Freuds. (Freud’s concept of reality.) Theoria, 
1951, 17, 240-245.—What is meant by reality in 
psychology is not the same as in psychoanalysis. 
In psychology reality is that which stimulates our 
sense organs. In psychoanalysis reality is developed 
out of relationships to father and mother.—K. .F. 


Muensinger. 
(See also abstract 390) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


19. Bernstein, Lewis. ўд Hosp. olo. 
A note on Christie's: * : г a 
experiential naiveté.” Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 38-40. 
—"A recently complet investigation . . . relates 
directly to the provocative issues raised by Christie 
(see 26: 1183) concerning the pre-experimental ex- 
perience of rats. Although the results of this study 
are not yet ready for publication, it is felt that some 
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of our preliminary findings should be made known at 
this time."—2M. R. Marks. 

. 20. Dreyfus-Graf, Jean. Sonograph and sound 

mechanics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 731- 
739.—A discussion of the technical principles under- 

lying the phonetic steno-sonograph.— W. A. Rosen- 
lith. 5 

21. Edwards, Allen І. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The scaling of stimuli by the method of successive 
intervals. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 118-122.—A 
method of scaling a set of stimuli or objects on a psy- 
chological continuum when the relative positions of 
the same stimuli on a physical continuum are un- 
known is described here. It possesses the following 
properties: (1) it requires but a single judgment from 
each subject for each stimulus, (2) it yields scale 
values which are linearly related to those obtained 
by the method of paired comparisons, (3) it provides 
its own internal consistency check upon the validity 
of the various assumptions made, and (4) the com- 
v Prager involved are quite simple.—W. H. Oster- 

erg. 

22. Pfannénstill, Bertil. A critical analysis of 
operational definitions. Т. Theoria, 1951, 17, 192-209. 
~ The literature оп operationism is reviewed critic- 
ally, and some operational concepts in sociology are 
tested.—K. F. Muensinger. 


23. Roeder, Kenneth D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass. Insects as experimental material. Science, 
1952, 115, 275-280.—After a brief analysis of the 
reasons for the increase in biological research with 
insécts, present trends in insect physiology are 
illustrated by selected examples of work done in the 
fields of insect flight, nerves and ganglia, spontaneous 
nerve activity, sensory physiology and behavior. 
Applied aspects of insect physiology are briefly re- 
viewed. 52 references.—B. R. Fisher. 


24. Russell, Roger W. The comparative study of 
behaviour. London: Н. K. Lewis, 1952. 19р. 4s.— 
A short, precise statement of the history and defini- 
tion of the comparative method and a discussion of 
the meaning and potential value of the comparative 
study of behavior.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

25. Scott, Blair, С. W. (U. Reading, England.) 
Measurements of mind and matter. London: 
Dennis Dobson, 1950. 115 p. 9s.6d.—This book 
deals with the process of measurement as one of the 
first essentials of science. The successive chapters 
are devoted to the notion of dimension, the principles 
of measurement, the physical theory of dimensions, 
dimensions in relation to "properties" and with ref- 
erence to colour-matching, mental measurements and 
psychological dimensions, the principles of uncer- 
tainty and of intermediacy, the theory of quasi- 
properties and gestalt psychology, and the extension 
of physics (“to include both the molecular and the 
‘molar,’ both the extensive and the distensive, both 
the universal and the merely ‘general’.”) 50 ref- 
erences.— M. Choynowski. 

26. Vilbig, F. (Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories, Cambridge, Mass.) An apparatus for 
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speech compression and expansion and for replaying 
visible speech records. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 154—161.—Speech compression or expansion can: 
be accomplished by division or multiplication of all 
speech frequencies in a certain ratio without chang- 
ing the time dimension. Three different experimen- 
tal arrangements for performing frequency division 
or multiplication are described. (1) The speech 
frequencies are transformed into an optical spectrum 
and a light modulation disk and phototube are used 
in playback. (2) A string filter is modified to pro- 
vide frequency doubling or to generate subharmonics 
of a driving signal. (3) An ultrasonic cell is used as 
a storage device for the speech wave, and the stored 
wave is scanned optically.—K. N. Stevens. 


(See also abstract 121) 


New Tests 


27. Nick, Eva. Teste de classificação de objetos. | 
(Test of classifying objects.) Arch. brasil. Psico- 
técnica, 1951, 3(4), 99-101.—Without specific char- 
acterization of this test of classifying some 66 ob- 
jects and without indicating the use for which it was 
designed, the author presents results obtained in 15 
minutes on 74 members of the personnel of 
C.0.C.T.A. under the following headings: distribu- 
tion of the total number of groupings of the objects 
(M = 7); distribution of the total number of ob- 
jects grouped (М = 22.5); size of groups (2 to 5 most 
frequently); more common groupings; criteria of 
groupings: (1) use; (2) artistic; (3) substance made 
of; (4) resemblance in form; (5) ideal resemblance; 
(6) situation.— Е. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 336, 430) 


STATISTICS 


28. Bradley, Ralph Allan. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Corrections for non-normality in the 
use of the two-sample {- and F-tests at high signif- 
icancelevels. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 23, 103-113. - 
— Correction factors to the probabilities that the 
two-sample ¢ and F statistics shall exceed fixed posi- 
tive values апа Fo either numerically or arithmetic- 
ally and to the probabilities that ¢ shall be exceeded 
by fixed negative values fo have been derived geo- 
metrically. The correction factors permit the use of 
existing tables and the results are asymptotically 
correct for numerically large yalues of the test 
statistics. There is some indication that the correc- 
tion factors are better for small sample sizes than 
large ones. For difficult cases a method of approxi- 
mate evaluation of the correction factors is provided. 
—6, C. Carter. А 

29. Cox, D. В. (Cambridge U., England.) Some 
systematic experimental designs. Biometrika, 1951, 
38, 312-323.—Systematic experimental designs are 
given for use when a number of treatments are to be 
compared, one treatment being applied to each of a 
number of equally spaced plots. It is assumed that 
there is a smooth trend between plots and that the ' 
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“error” is independent in different plots. The de- 
signs enable the treatment effects (and the trend) 
to be estimated as simply and accurately as possible. 
—G. C. Carter. 

30. Cozan, Lee W. (Hechinger Co., Washington, 
D.C.) Noteon table for use with Spearman-Brown 
formula. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 117.—In order 
to facilitate the use of the Spearman Brown formula, 
the writer has prepared a table that shows the effects 
of increasing the number of independent measure- 
ments upon the reliability coefficient. The table 
has been deposited with the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, and photocopies can be ordered from 
there.—W. H. Osterberg, 

31. Dayhaw, Lawrence T. (U. Ottawa, Canada.) 
De la vérification des hypothèses en statistique. 
(On the verification of hypotheses in statistics.) 
Rev. trimestr. Canad., 1951, 37, 119-207.—The im- 
portance of the null hypothesis in testing the validity 
of statistical hypotheses is shown through a simple 
example and the procedure described.—M. Haas. 

32. Faverge, J.-M. Un aspect de la mesure en 

sychologie; application à la notation des tests. 
thn aspect of measurement in psychology: applica- 
tion to the notation of tests.) Rev. psychol. appl. 
1951, 1, 305-315.—When a test is to be scored in 
terms of two variables, such as time and errors, the 
resulting individual scores must be independent of 
the units chosen for each variable. The usually ac- 
cepted scoring systems do not meet this requirement. 
A practical solution to the problem is to use new 
reference axes independent of the units; a practical 
example is given.—G. Besnard. 

33, Guilford, J. Р. (U. Southern Calif, Los 
Angeles.) When not to factor analyze. Psychol. 
Bull., 1952, 49, 26-37.—The following errors fre- 
quently occur in factor analysis: (1) too many or 
not enough factors are extracted for the number of 
experimental variables involved; (2) too many ex- 
perimental variables are factorially complex; (3) 
common factors are undetected because present in 
only one Рена) variable or a pair of factors 
is very much confined to a set of experimental vari- 
ables so that no test having variance in one of the 
factors is free of variance in the other; (4) spurious 
correlation coefficients are employed, including those 
between ipsative scores and those for which requisite 
assumptions are not met; (5) heterogeneous popula- 
tions are analyzed; (6) substantial variation in test 
difficulty-levels occurs. The occurrences of these 
errors in analyses of standard tests is discussed — 
M. R. Marks. 


34, Hughes, Harry M. Discriminato; is. 
X. On two correlated bivariate sion-ao mil ара. 
tions. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-49-004, 


Rep, No. 10, 1952, 19 p.—Distributions useful in. 


discriminatory analysis when the assumptions of 
normality are not satisfied are derived and discussed 
in detail. The distributions are particularly suitable 
for study of accidents and accident proneness, since 
they provide for different parameters for different 
types of accidents, and the parameters in turn may 
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35. Jones, Lyle V. . Chicago, Ill. est о! 
hy € ака vs. two-sided alternatives, 
Psychol. Bull, 1952, 49, 43-46.—'"'The failure, 
among psychologists, to utilize the one-tailed 
statistical test, where it is appropriate, very likely is 
due to the propagation of the two-tailed model by 
writers of text-books in psychological statistics. It 
is typical, in such texts, to find little or no attention 
given to one-tailed tests. Since the test of the null 
hypothesis against a one-sided alternative is the 
most powerful test for all directional hypotheses, it is 
strongly recommended that the one-tailed model be 
adopted wherever its use is appropriate.""~M. R. 
Marks. 

36. Kraft, І. G. (Massachusetts Inst, Tech., 
Cambridge. Correlation function analysis. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 762-764.—The applica- 
tion of correlation functions to the analysis of ran- 
dom functions is discussed. The relation between 
the autocorrelation function and the power spectrum 
is expressed by the Fourier transform. Several 
equivalent definitions of the autocorrelation function 
are given, and a procedure for measurement of the 
correlation function is described. Some examples of 
correlation curves for samples of male and female 
speech are shown. Further applications of the ex- 
perimental correlator include the measurement of 
the response of a linear system to an impulse.— 
K. N. Stevens. 


37. Kullback, S. (George Washington U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) An application of information theory 
to multivariate analysis. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 
23, 88-102.—The problem considered is that of find- 
ing the "best" linear function for discriminating 
between two multivariate normal populations, Ti 
and m, without limitation to the case of equal co- 
variance matrices. The “best” linear function is 
found by maximizing the divergence, J' (1, 2), be- 
tween the distributions of the linear function. | 
Comparison with the divergence, J(1, 2), between 
T; and m, offers a measure of the discriminating 
efficiency of the linear function, since J(1, 2) 2 J' 
(1,2). The divergence, a special case of which is 
Mahalanobis's Generalized Pistine, is defined in 
terms of a measure of information which is essenti- 
ally that of Shannon and Wiener, Appropriate 
assumptions about т; and m lead to discriminant 
analysis, principal components and canonical cor- 


relations.—G. C. Carter. 


38. Kuznets, George. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Some problems of sampling. In Jones, H. E. Re- 
search on aging. (see 27: 303), 73-75.—Several 
problems involved in sampling by means of strati- 
fication are described. Stratification is used to in- 
crease the reliability of some estimated characteris- 
tics of Ше Population when the sampling is done 
with a fixed budget. In some instances when the 
strata sizes are not known, the use of unrestrict 
random sampling may be preferred to stratification. 
The use of a double sampling method is outlined for 
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a problem of ‚ estimating the mean of some 
variable X which is expensive to measure.” But 
“| there exists a related variable V, inexpensive 
to measure . . .” and a sample of individuals may 
be drawn, measured on Y; from this later group a 
smaller sample is drawn and measured on X 
formula is given for the efficiency of the double 
sampling method.—J. E. Birren. 


39. Leslie, P. H., & Chitty, Dennis. The estima- 
tion of population parameters from data obtained by 
means of the ie te method. Biometrika, 
1951, 38, 269-292.—The problem considered is that 
of estimating the death-rate in a population which is 
continuously changing in numbers, from the results 
of a chain of successive samples at each of which a 
number of individuals are captured, marked and re- 
turned to the population. Using the data collected 
in this experiment, an attempt was made to investi- 
gate the effect on the variance between replicates of 
reducing the expected numbers in the various classes 
of recaptures to relatively small numbers. The re- 
sults were inconclusive, but were sufficient to indi- 
cate that further work is needed on this question, 
which is one not only of theoretical, but also of 
practical interest.—G. C. Carter. 


40. McElwain, D. W. (U. Melbourne, Aust.) 
А suggested method for combining criterion groups. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 47—54.—4A. method is pro- 
posed for combining the ratings of several raters for 
different groups of workers. ‘Pool test scores” are 
used, but in such a way that the final criterion rating, 
against which the items are tested for validity, is 
derived from the supervisor ratings rather than the 
“pool test score" itself —C. F. Scofield. 


41. Moshman, Jack. (Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Na- 
tional Laboratory.) Testing a straggler mean in a 
two-way classification using the range. Ann. Math. 
Statist., 1952, 3, 126-132.— The use of the range in 
place of the standard deviation as a measure of dis- 
persion has long been recognized as a convenient and 
easily calculated statistic. Possibly its most notable 
employment has been in the industrial statistician's 
quality control charts. A statistic based upon the 
range is described. It may be used to test whether 
one of a group of means may be considered to be a 
straggler from all or some of the others in a two-way 
analysis of variance.—G. C. Carter. 


42. Stanley, Julian C. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) A simplified method for 
estimating the split-half reliability coefficient of a 
test. Harvard educ. Rev., 1951, 21, 221-224.—W. N. 
Jenkins’ short-cut method for calculating the stand- 
ard deviation can be adapted to the computation of 
the variance ratio required in Roulon's formula for 
determining the reliability of a test by split-halves. 
This procedure is acceptable for unspeeded tests, 
and provides r's that agree closely with those ob- 
tained in the usual manner when N is 200 or more. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also abstracts 345, 714, 715) 
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* ORGANIZATIONS 


43. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Informe so- 
bre la Asociacion Internacional de Psicotecnia, 
(Information about the International Association of 
Psychotechnics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1951, 6, 19-30.—In this address by the secretary to 
the International Association of Psychotechnics, the 
author describes the origins of psychotechnics, em- 
phasizing the international character of its develop- 
ment. She reviews briefly the losses suffered in 
Russia, Germany, and elsewhere due to the war and 
events leading up to it. The remainder of the article 
is a summary of the work of reorganizing the associ- 
ation after the war.—G. B. Strother. 

44. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The NAS-NRC and psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist 1952, 7, 119-124.—The birth and early 
history of the National Academy of Sciences is de- 
scribed. The National Research Council which was 
founded during World War I “аз a new arm of the 
Academy at the operating level" was perpetuated 
by an executive order of President Wilson in 1918. 
The functions of the NAS-NRC and the part played 
by psychology in it are described. Two lists show 
(1) psychologists elected to membership in the NAS, 
(2) chairmen and vice-chairmen of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the NRC.—R. 


Mathias. 
(See also abstract 520) 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


45. —————. Oscar-Louis Forel. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1951. 10, 265.—Portrait. 

46, ————. John W. Gardner. Amer. Psy-. 
chologist, 1952, 7, 86.—Portrait. 

47, ————. Quinn McNemar. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 105.—Portrait. 

48. ————. Edwin B. Newman. 
chologist, 1952, 7, 135.— Portrait. 

49. ————. Pavlov, I. P. Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deíàtel'., 1951, 1, 788.— Portrait. 

50. Dennis, Wayne, & Boring, Edwin G. The 
founding of the APA. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 
95-97.— The authors comment on the first meeting 
of the APA on July 8, 1892 at Clark University, of 
the 26 charter members at least 10, probably 13, 
were present. A roll call for the first meeting at 
Clark University is given.—R. Mathias. 

51. Goshen, Charles E. The original case ma- 
terial of psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
108, 829-834.—A series of character sketches re- 
ported by Freud that led him to formulate his the- 
ories are presented for reexamination in an effort to 
determine why Freud made his original observations 
on schizophrenics. The reason for this error and for 
his failure to change his concepts from subsequent 
observations is attributable to his own personality 
structure.— N. Н. Pronko. 

52. Ibanez, Félix M. The work and world of 
Maimonides. Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 221-228.— 


Amer. Psy- 
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An historical introductionis presented to Maimonides, 
the 12th century Cordoban physician, and his own 
life and times are briefly described —J. W. Bowles. 

53. Karsten, A. Psykologin i U.S.A. (Psychol- 
ogy in the U.S.A.) Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 46-48. 
—A very brief exposition of psychology in the United 
States during the past twenty years.—M. L. Rey- 
mert. 

54. London, Ivan, D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. Soviet psychology and psychiatry. Bull. 
atom. Scient., 1952, 8, 70-73.—After numerous per- 
mutations psychology in the Soviet Union has 
reached a stage of stagnation at a rather low level. 
Soviet psychology is now commanded to follow 
socalled. Pavlovian principles, but psychological 
research continues sterile. However, there is some 
significant work being done in the area of sensory 
interaction. Psychiatry is in a more favorable posi- 
tion than psychology. While “ritualistically and 
terminologically” it is Pavlovian, in actual practice 
it is confined in the main to non-Pavlovian “active 
therapy.” “The ideological meddling with the 
sciences” is responsible for the debilitated state of 
psychology and psychiatry in the Soviet Union.— 
М. С. Nemetz. 

55. Psychological Corporation. 30th annual re- 
port: 1951 New York: Author, 1952. 16 pp.—The 
annual report of the president is dedicated to the late 
Henry C. Link, whose photograph and obituary ap- 
pear on pp. 2 and 3. Included also in the report аге: 
a history of the Corporation; a description of the 
activities of its five divisions; the financial state- 
ment; and photographs of 29 staff members. 

- . 56. Spreng, Hanns, et al. Walter Morgenthaler. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 1-18.— 
Portrait and series of brief notes in honor of Morgen- 
thaler’s 70th birthday by Hanns Spreng, Hans 
Christoffel, M. Miiller, O.-L. Forel, Otto Morgen- 
thaler, С. С. Tauber; Y. Tauber, & Hans Huber. 

57, Tikhomirov, N. P. Kak sozdavalos’ uchenie 
ob uslovnykh refleksakh. (How the theory of con- 
ditioned reflexes was created.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 944-948.—An account of the 
author's experiences as a graduate student under 
Pavlov's direction.—I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 288, 412) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsvcHOLOGY 


58. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Relations Between Psychology and the 
eae тон ү Есю and its relation- 

ips other professions. Amer. P. i 
1922, 7, 145-152. 7 Ce oth 

59. American Psychological Association. Educa- 
tion and ae Board. Doctoral faini iced 
grams in clinical psychology. Amer. P. i 
CON EUR ву! gy. mer. Psychologist, 

60. American Psychological Association. Execu- 
tive Secretary. The March meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 162-166. 


GENERAL 


61. American Psychological Association. Office 
of the Executive Secretary. Stipends for graduate 
students in psychology: 1952-1953. Amer. Psy- 


chologist, 1952, 7, 64-82. 

62. Berg, Irwin A., ; Harold B., Arsenian, 
Seth, & Heston, Joseph C. Age, income, and pro- 
fessional characteristics of members of the APA’s 
Division of Counseling and Guidance. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 125-127.—0Out of 644 question- 
naires sent to all members of Division 17, a return of 
454 adequately completed ones was used for this 
study. Tables show (1) age, sex and membershi 
status, (2) years of professional «ехрегіепсе, (3) 
total annual income. Other data e.g., number of 
diplomats, number of veterans, etc. are also given.— 
R. Mathias. 

63. Berntsen, K., & Gradenwitz, E. Psykologiens 
stilling indenfor retsvæsenet i Danmark. (The 
status of psychology within the legal system of Den- 
mark.) Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 1-7.—The only 
definite positions for psychologists within the legal 
system in Denmark are in the prisons. At present 
there are four such positions. However, psycholo- 
gists are being used at times for the determination of 
feeblemindedness, etc. in court cases.—M. L. 
Reymert. 

64. Blakeslee, Alton L. Psychology and the 
newspaper man. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 91-94. 
—The public is interested in "what psychologists 
do." The public also has a right to know. Specific 
problems such as the use of technical terminology 
and insistence of psychologists to review stories prior 
to release are discussed. Some of the problems of a 
reporter e.g., meeting deadlines, are illustrated. 
Practical suggestions to make news more fully avail- 
able to the press are given.—R. Mathias. 

65. Bratholm, A. Psykologi og rettsvitenskap i 
Norge. (Psychology and jurisprudence in Norway.) 
Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 11-15.—Psychological 
viewpoints have gained more and more importance 
in Norwegian penal theory and criminal politics. 
However, most of the needed work has been per- 
formed by psychiatrists. It is suggested that if and 
when the proposed Norwegian Criminological Insti- 
tute is established that then an intimate cooperation 
between psychologists and the jurists will ensue. 
Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert. 

66. Davidson, May. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford, 
Eng.) реа on psychologists and psychiatrists 
in the child guidance service: II. The relation be- 
tween psychologists and psychiatrists in the service 
of maladjusted adults and children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1952, 22, 1-4.—The functions of psycholo- 
gists collaborating with psychiatrists in clinical prac- 
tice are diagnosis, rehabilitation, research, and treat- 
ment. Difficulties encountered in the professional 
partnership may be minimized by a mutual under- 
standing of the respective contributions which each 
specialist can make toward the solution of common 
problems.— К. C. Strassburger. 


67. Fellenius, V. Psykologisk utbildning och ex- 
pertis i svensk rüttskipning och kriminalvàrd. (Psy- 


GENERAL 


chological training and expert service in Swedish 
law-making and criminal care.) Nordisk Psykol., 
1952, 4, 16-23.—Questions on necessary training for 
psychologists for the above fields are discussed, with 
problems such as vocational guidance within prisons, 
and psychological investigations in criminal cases. 
Suggestions are given for further developments,— 
М. L. Reymert. 3 

68. Finch, Glen. Organization and opportunities 
in service programs of psychological research. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 153-157.—Some advice 
is offered to psychologists who face induction in the 
armed forces. Method of procedure to obtain special 
assignment is briefly indicated. The conditions of 
employment of military psychologists are discussed. 
Steps and procedures to obtain a civilian job in the 
military program are outlined. Civil service classi- 
fications of psychologists (and present vacancies) 
are described. Itis emphasized that the psycholo- 
gist should stick to psychological research and thus 
see to it that “the psychological cupboard is re- 
plenished and not left bare."— А. Mathias. 

69. Helasvuo, K. Om tillimpningen av psykologi 
vid rüttegángar i Finland. (Concerning the adjust- 
ment of psychology to legal operations in Finland.) 
Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 8-11.—At the present time 
psychology is hardly used at all in legal operations in 
Finland. Suggestions are given for its future use. 
—М. L. Reymert. 

70. Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The prediction of success in clinical psychology. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 150-164.—Major 


findings of the VÀ project to evaluate the training of 
clinical psychologists are reviewed and reasons for 
the low validities found are elucidated. The clini- 
cian himself is a part of the psychological test and his 
validity is a crucial matter.—W. L. Wilkins. 

71. Pfaffenberger, Hans G. On the training of 
psychologists in Germany. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 98-99.—Since 1941 German universities 
have been granting two different degrees in psy- 
chology which are the doctorate and the diploma of 
psychology. They are considered equivalent in 
professional standards. The doctorate degree is 
granted after traditional university training. There 
are no required courses, credits, professional training 
and-or practical training like in American universi- 
ties. The diploma of psychology stresses applied 
psychology in its curriculum and essay-type examin- 
ations—R. Mathias. 

72. Sanford, Fillmore H. Toward a sociology of 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 83-85.— 
"The author elaborates on some hypotheses describ- 
ing the relationship of psychology to gross trends in 
our society. Other things being equal support for 

sychology will vary: (1) with the rapidity of change 
їп a society’s institutions, (2) with the degree of 
individuation encouraged by society, (3) with the 
amount of leisure time available to the members of 
society, (4) with the standard of living in a society, 
(5) with the amount of interpersonal and intergroup 
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communication in a society, (6) with the intellectual 
freedom in a society, and (7) support for psychology 
will increase with the urbanization of society.—R. 
Mathias. tai 

13. Selling, Lowell S. Development of clinical 
tests in psychopathology. In Hoch. P. H., & Zubin, 
J., Relation of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 
27:427), 15-25.— The psychologist can have a value 
to a patient only if he uses a standardized test which 
he knows how to interpret, stays away from free- 
floating interviewing, describes personality instead 
of making diagnoses, accepts the limitations of his 
non-medical training and works in vocational 
guidance, education, or marriage counseling unless 
he wishes to work under the direction of a psychia- 
trist —W. L. Wilkins. 

74. Terhune, William В. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The philosophy of scientific cooperation. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 113-127.—For 
better cooperation between psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy, psychologists must lose much of their defensive 
attitude and be more willing to learn from psychia- 
try. Psychiatrists should learn more about psycho- 
logical testing.—W. L. Wilkins. 

75. Tyler, Ralph W. - (U. Chicago, Il) Distine- 
tive attributes of education for the professions. 
Social Wh. J., 1952, 33, 55-62; 94.—In order to bring 
thedistinctiveattributesof professional educationinto 
focus, the author considers first the essential char- 
acteristics of a profession and then the major tasks 
involved in planning and conducting an educational 
program.— L. Long. 

76. Wolf, Elias. Zur rechtlichen Ordnung des 
Berufsgeheimnisses des Psychologen. (The legal 
regulation of the professional secret of the psychol- 
ogist.) Schweiz. J. Psychol. Anwend., 1951, 10, 302- 
307.— Swiss law lacks any specific provision regard- 
ing the violation of professional secrecy of the psy- 
chologist. Legal supplements to the penal code are 
suggested, especially in those cantons in which the 
activity of practicing psychologists is wide-spread. 
—K. Ё. Muensinger. 


(See also abstracts 494, 698, 740) 


FILMS 


in the treatment of alcoholism. 
(Benett, A. E., and McKeever, L. G.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, color, silent, approx. 600 feet, 
17 min., 1950. Available through Psychological 
Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, $85.00; rental, $3.50 
a day.—Characteristic aspects of the “Antabuse” — 
(tetraethylthiuram-disulphide) treatment of alchol- 
ics is demonstrated. Injection of alcohol after 
“antabuse” results in flushing, injected sclera, fall in 
blood pressure, cyanosis of the extremities, vertigo, 
pallor, heart palpitation, anxiety and general dis- 
comfort. The treatment supplemented by group or 
individual psychotherapy, should be made under 
isi dosage, and 


77. “Antabuse” 


medical supervision as to duration, 
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alcohol test reactions. The discharged patient is 
provided with an emergency card, and is required to 
return to the hospital for alcohol tests and observa- 
tion—A. Manoil. 

78. Im) ent of the abstract attitude as shown 
in the cube test. (Goldstein, K., & Scheerer, M.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, color, silent, approx. 500 
feet, 19 min., 1950. Available through Psychological 
Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. $93.00; rental $3.50 
а day.—The performance of a male general paretic 
in the cube test is shown in detail. The patient is 
required to reproduce with four colored cubes a pat- 
tern drawn on white paper. The models presented 

‚ include: (1) printed design one-fourth the size to be 
reproduced with cubes, (2) same design divided by 
lines, (3) same design enlarged to actual size, (4) 
design made up of actual cubes. The subject shows 
inability to reproduce the design except when pre- 
sented as concretely similar to the cubes; the sub- 
ject is unable to "abstract."—4. Малой. 

79, Impairment of the abstract attitude as shown 
on the stick test. (Goldstein, K. & Scheerer, M.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, silent, 
approx. 300 feet, 9 min., 1950. Available through 
Psychological Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. $17.50; 
rental, $1.50 a day.—A blackboard adaptation of the 
stick test is demonstrated on a patient with gunshot 
lesions of the frontal lobe. The patientis able to copy 
simple drawings but unable to reproduce them from 
memory. He is able, however, to reproduce from 
memory the sketch of a house. The subject is un- 
able to reproduce a “V,” but reproduces an inverted 
“М” as it resembles the roof of a house. He can also 
reproduce an X (multiplication sign).—4. Manoil. 

80. Transorbital lobotomy. (Freeman, W.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, or color, 
sound, approx. 450 feet, 12 min., 1949. "Available 
through Psychological Cinema Register, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
$46.00; color, $90.00; available also with Spanish 
narration.—A brief history of brain surgery, showing 
the picture of Egas Moniz, introduces the technique 
of transorbital lobotomy, The technique is demon- 
strated in detail on brain and skull preparation as to 
the path followed by the leucotome and the resulting 
cuts on the brain. An actual bilateral transorbital 
lobotomy on a woman patient is presented in detail, 
ER operon is preceded by electroshock anesthesia. 
—A. Manoil. 

81. Transorbital lobotomy: part II, clinical stud: 
of a catatonic. (Freeman, W.) 16 mm. Зна 
picture film, black and white, or color, sound, approx. 
300 feet, 9 min., 1950. Available through Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. $36.00; color, 
$72.00.—Through a series of still pictures a cata- 
tonic patient, 19 years old, is shown before and after 
transorbital lobotomy and insulin shock therapy. 
The facial expression of the patient shows definite 
improvement; this is corroborated by his improved 
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social and occupational activities. The effects of the 
transorbital lobotomy are shown through gross dis- 
section of patient, frontal lobes, after death, 11 
months post-operatively.—4. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 403) 
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82. Akert, K., Lo W. P., & Hess, R., Jr. (U, 
Zurich, Switserland). Sleep produced by electrical 
stimulation of the thalamus. Amer. J. Physiol, 


1952, 168, 260-267.—Stimulation of the intralaminar 
region of the thalamus produced sleep in cats. Usu- 
ally 3 periods of stimulation of 60 seconds duration 
with intervals of 2 to 5 minutes are required to pro- 
duce sleep. The EEG records of spontaneously 
sleeping cats and those following intralaminar stimu- 
lation are precisely similar. ter sleep had been 
induced stimulation of the posterior hypothalamus 
immediately wakened the animal and once it was 
thoroughly aroused sleep was once more induced by 
intralaminar stimulation.—J. P. Zubek. 

83. Altland, Paul D., & Highman, Benjamin. 
(National Institute of Arthritis & Metabolic Diseases, 
Bethesda, Md.) ect of суры acute exposures 
to high altitude on longevity in rats. Amer. J. 
Physiol, 1952, 168, 345-351.—Effects of exposing 
rats to 18,000 feet simulated altitude 4 hours daily 
from age of 14 days to 540 days, were studied. The 
nod rats lived as long as their unexposed con- 
trols. Hematocrit values and hemoglobin content 
of the blood of the exposed animals were above those 
of the controls with males reaching higher levels than 
females. Histopathological studies showed по 
significant increase in weight of heart and adrenal 
glands and no thymus atrophy. Some exposed 
animals showed fatty degeneration of the liver and 
kidney.—J. P. Zubek. 


84. Aschkenasy-Lelu, Paule. Leretentissementde 
la nutrition sur les phénoménes psychiques. (The 
influence of nutritional factors on psychological 
phenomena.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 45-88.—The 
effect of nutrition on behavior must be seen in terms 
of the effect of cerebral metabolic changes on 
havior. In section I the variability of certain bio- 
logical Constants are discussed in their effects on 
puse traits: variations of blood sugar, calcium 
evel and acid-base character of organic fluids as in- 
fluencing emotionality; variations of inorganic 
Phosphor as related to intelligence. In section IÍ the 
evidence regarding biochemical differences in normal 
and pathological subjects is systematically reviewed. 
bd шр сано of these findings are dis- 

п the appendix, -i ibli A 
x E Stee, ppe: 123-item bibliography. 

85. Chatfield, Р. O., & 1; C. P. (Harvard 
U., Med. Sch., Boston, Mass) Circela аи 
d process of arousal in the hibernating hamster. 
T€ EN [но pea 163, 566-574.—Adult 

were kept in a cold room at 5°C until they 
had entered hibernation. As the animal became 
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aroused and its body temperature increased, the 
heart rate also increased, at first slowly and above 
20°C approximately linearly with the temperature. 
Other physiological changes accompanying the 
waking process are discussed and an attempt is 
made to correlate these changes with a mass activa- 
tion of the heat control centers of the hypothalamus. 
—J. P. Zubek. 

86. Hyndman, Olan R. The origin of life and the 
evolution of living things: an environmental theory. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952, 636 p., 
$8.75.—A theoretical treatise is presented in 4 
sections: (1) Orientations and hypotheses on the 
origin of life; (2) Reproduction; (3) Organic evolu- 
tion; (4) A proposed theory of evolution. The 
author holds that the key to the origin of life is as 
follows: “If energy exists that can be reduced to a 
greater state of entropy and the environment is ap- 
propriate to the organization of agents that will 
effect the transformation of the energy, then these 
agents will form." Believing all change is purposeful 
the author rejects ‘‘the sterile premises of the muta- 
tion theory."—Z. Luria. 

87. Ralli, Elaine P. (Ed.) (New York U. Coll. 
Med., New York.) Adrenal cortex. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1951, 209 p., $3.00.— 
These transactions of the second conference held in 
New York in November of 1950 follow the custom- 
ary format of the Macy Conferences. Formal topics 
considered include: the present status of the chemis- 
try of ACTH; regulation of pituitary adrenocortico- 
tropic activity; the relation of the adrenal cortical 
hormones to the hypersensitive state; hyaluronidase 
and the adrenal cortical hormones; further clinical 
studies with ACTH and adrenal cortical hormones. 
Extensive discussion by other participants plus 
references follow each chapter.—C. E. Henry. 

88. Soliman, Fouad Atalla, & Reineke, E. Р. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Influence of 
variations in environmental temperature and thyroid 
status on sexual function in young female mice. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 400-405.—Immature 
female albino mice were kept at temperatures of 24°, 
30° and 35°C. Various groups were given amounts 
of thyroprotein or thiouracil incorporated in their 
food. Thyroprotein increased the ovary weights of 
animals kept at 24°C but decreased them at higher 
temperature levels; at all temperatures and all levels 
employed there were increases in weight of the 
uterus; and there was acceleration of sexual matura- 
tion as indicated by the formation of corpus luteum 
and occurrence of progestational changes in the 
uterus. Thiouracil treated animals showed advanced 
follicle formation but no ovulation.—J. P. Zubek. 

89. Wells, J. Gordon, & Domanski, Thaddeus J. 
Effects of a military oe upon physical perform- 
ance. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-32-009, 
1952. iii, 6 p—The Aviation Cadet Program at 
Randolph Air Force Base was associated with a sig- 
nificant improvement in physical performance capac- 
ity as judged by performance on a treadmill. The 
improvement occurred during the first month of the 
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program. At the end of the program the physical 
performance capacity was essentially the same as it 
had been at the conclusion of the first month of cadet 
training. The improvement in physical performance 
capacity was achieved without benefit of either 
regular or strenuous physical training activities,— 


Publisher. 
(See also abstract 115) 
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90. Brooks, Chandler McC., & Fuortes, M. б. Е. 
Excitation, conduction, and synaptic transmission 
in the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1952, 
14, 363-390.— Literature up to June 30, 1951 perti- 
nent to the progress made on nerve excitation, trans- 
mission at the synapse, and inhibition is critically 
reviewed. 232-item bibl.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

91. Delay, Jean. (Faculté de Médecine, Paris.) 
Les ondes cérébrales etla psychologie. Brain waves 
and psychology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. viii, 187 p. 250 fr.—This is the sec- 
ond, enlarged, edition of a book first published in 
1942. The first chapter deals with the general char- 
acter of waves and their phylogenetical, ontogeneti- 
cal, biotypological and biochemical variations; the 
second with the bioelectrical problem of the sensation 
in normal and pathological states; the third with the 
electroencephalographic findings during attention, 
emotion and sleep; the fourth one with the electro- 
encephalogram in psychopathology.—M. Choynow- 
ski. 

92. Fol’bert, С. V. Novye dannye o profsesse 
irradiafsii. (New data on the process of irradiation.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deéatel’., 1951, 1, 816-821.—Many 
cases of pathology can be understood by the “ровві- 
bility of forming conditioned.connections with tem- 
porarily generalized states."—J. D. London, 

93. Gardner, E., & Noer, Rolf. (Wayne U. Coll. 
of Medicine, Detroit, Mich.) Projection of afferent 
fibers from muscles and joints to the cerebral cortex 
of the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 437-441.— 
Various afferent fibers from muscles and joints (gas- 
trocnemius and soleus muscles, tibial and posterior 
joint nerves, etc.) were dissected out, stimulated by 
square waves of 0.1 or 0.5 msec. duration and usually 
less than 100 mv. in intensity and evoked potentials 
recorded from the exposed cerebral cortex. Surface 
positive potential changes were evoked from the 
contralateral somatic area I and ipsilateral and con- 
tralateral somatic area II following stimulation of 
the various nerves. In second phase of experiment 
selective spinal cord sections were made an record- 
ings taken. Results indicate that practically the 
entire cord has to be transected before evoked po- 
tentials can be blocked.—J. Р. Zubek. 

94. Hines, Marion. (Emory U., Georgia.) The 
somatic function of the central nervous system. 
Ann. Rev. Physiol, 1952, 14, 391—408.—Neuro- 
physiological literature during 1950-1951 is critically 
reviewed and summarized under the following head- 
ings: Spinal cord, Posture and progression, Cere- 
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bellum and its connections, The midbrain, Basal 
ganglia, The diencephalon, The telencephalon, 
Characteristics of the cerebral cortex, The rhinen- 
cephalon, “Motor” cortex, Prefrontal areas, Cortical 
sensory areas delimited by evoked potentials, Optic 
system in man, and the higher cortical functions. 
122-item bibliography. M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

95. Ichinose, Niro. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan.) The autonomic nerve and the brain wave: 
Ш. The effect of pilocarpine upon the electrical 
brain activity. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1950, 
4(1), 43-51.— Brain wave effects of pilocarpine sub- 
cutaneously injected into human body are reported 
n 4 periods based on blood pressure change.—F. C. 

'umner. 


96. Ichinose, Niro. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan.) The autonomic nerve and the brain wave: 
IV. The effect of atropine upon the electrical brain 
activity. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1950, 4(1), 52-61. 
—Brain wave effects of atropine subcutaneously 
injected into human body are reported in 4 periods 
based on blood pressure change.— F. C. Sumner. 


97. Iobst, Charles W. (Jefferson Med. Coll., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), & Forster, Francis M. Electro- 
encephalographic foci in temporal lobes; with con- 
sideration of seizure manifestations. Neurology, 
1951, 1, 309-317.—Of 50 consecutive cases of tem- 
poral lobe foci the dysrhythmia appeared spontane- 
ously in 52% and these cases were the easiest to con- 
trol by anticonvulsants. · Recording during sleep 
demonstrated the focus in additional cases and clari- 
fied equivocal records. Metrazol activation was 
needed in only 3 cases. About half of these temporal 
lobe seizure patients showed psychomotor epilepsy, 
demonstrating that such foci are not equivalent to 
this symptom.—C. E. Henry. 


98. Kuntz, Albert. (St. Louis U., Mo.) Visceral 
functions of the nervous em. d Rev. Phy- 
siol., 1952, 14, 409-432 — Literature pertinent to the 
visceral functions of the nervous system up to June 
1951 is reviewed and organized under the major 
headings: Cerebral cortex, Hypothalamus, Medulla 
oblongata, and the Peripheral autonomic nerves. 
190-item bibl.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


99. Kupalov, P. S. O korkovom predstavitel'stve 
bezuslovnykh refi . (On the cortical representa- 
tion of unconditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 822-826.—There is firm experi- 
mental basis for the presence of cortical representa- 
tion of unconditioned reflexes. However, its struc- 
ture is complex and "in its composition it is necessary 
to include all those cerebral cells which are stimulated 
ud the action of unconditioned stimuli."—I, D. 

ondon. 


100. Lemmen, Lloyd J. An anatomical and ex- 
perimental study of temporal and occipital wenig 
ation areas. J.comp. Neurol., 1951, 95, 521-559.— 
Seven specimens of Macaca mulatta were used in this 
study; available for comparative purposes, however, 
was a series through the normal brain of the same 
species. Pre- and postoperative tests of the animals’ 
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ability to react differentially to simple visual and 
auditory signals were made. The author demon- 
strated that there was "a definite pattern of eye 
movements with complex movements of the face, 
neck, and trunk on electrical stimulation." Further, 
it was possible to trace the fiber tracts responsible 
for horizontal deviations of the eyes to the nucleus 
of the sixth nerve and those responsible for other 
ocular deviations to the superior colliculus. Fiber 
tracts from areas where stimulation led to complex 
movements of the face, neck, and trunk could be 
traced to the basal ganglia, nucleus ruber, substantia 
nigra, and tegmentum of the midbrain.—C. P. Stone, 
101. Nielsen, J. M. Frontal lobes and emotion, 
Bull. Los Angeles neur. Soc., 1950, 15, 213-219.— 
From cortical frontal lobotomies in man and from 
ablations in animals, the author concludes that ex- 
pression of emotion depends on the projection from 
the hypothalamus of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic impulses downward throughout the 
body and on the glands of internal secretion, and 
that the frontal lobes are profoundly concerned by 
virtue of the cingulate gyrus—orbital cortex con- 
nections and orbital cortex—temporal lobe connec- 
tions with recognition and inhibition of emotion and 
instinct. It is maintained on the basis of decorticate 
sham rage in animals that diencephalic expression of 
emotion can take place with little or no specific 
cortical perception of emotion.—F. C. Sumner. 


102. Raines, George N., & Cohn, Robert. (U. S. 
Naval Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) Intravenous sodium 
in generalized e dysfunction. Neu- 
rology, 1951, 1, 299-308.—"'Following the develop- 
ment of gross structural lesions of the brain which 
involve areas necessary for coded (symbolic) com- 
munications, the functionally reintegrated channels 
of communication experimentally appear to operate 
without reserve and at almost maximum capacity. 
By the use of a general cortical depressant no evi- 
dence is obtained to indicate that a differentially 
acting physiologic suppressor apparatus is responsible 
for the general disturbance in language function that 
ordinarily follows relatively focal irreversible lesions 
of the brain. It is evident that the inhibition of ver- 
balization in reversible clinical catatonia and allied 
conditions is on a different level of function than is | 
the. disturbance of language accompanying focal 
brain lesions in which total communication is in- 
fluenced adversely."— C, E, Henry. 


103. Smith, Jackson (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, 
Mass.), Anderson, Richard; Healey, Marie M., & 
Greenblatt, Milton. The effect of rapid intravenous 
metrazol on the electroenceph . J. nerd. 
ment. Dis, 1952, 115, 443-446.—48 hospitalized 
neuropsychiatric patients were studied after rapid 
intravenous injection of increasing doses of metrazol 
(given at widely spaced intervals). EEG changes 
were produced in every patient, but the EEG re- 
sponse of metrazol was not significantly altered by а 
series of electric shock treatments (7 cases) or bi- 
lateral prefrontal lobotomy (2 cases). The wide va- 
riety of EEG's elicited are discussed. N. Н. Pronko. 
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104. Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Experimental analysis of the associative mechanisms 
of the human brain in learning functions. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 66—72.—Using 9 human 
patients who received partial or complete transec- 
tions of the corpus collosum, changes in performance 
of mirror-drawing and stylus maze tasks were deter- 
mined. Results were non-conclusive for mirror- 
drawing on both learning and transfer measures and 
significant decrement (1% level) occurred only in 
maze transfer trials. Conclusions suggested by 
these results are: (1) lack of evidence for interhemi- 
spheric cortical neurone patterning whose disturb- 
ance affects learning, (2) if sensory and motor area 
deficit is controlled, the "associative" neurone sys- 
tems of the cortex “һауе no consistent significance 
in maintaining learning or in defining dynamic prop- 
erties of learned responses," (3) learning functions 
of the cortex are more closely related to the projec- 
tion areas than to the "association" areas.—L, I. 
O' Kelly. 

105. Steegmann, A. Theodore. (U. Kansas Sch. 
Med., Kansas City.) Clinical aspects of cerebral 
anoxia in man. Neurology, 1951, 1, 261-274.— 
This review describes the many types of oxygen lack 
and the associated clinical symptoms with special 
reference to the nervous system. A new classification 
is given of anoxic encephalopathy (residual stage) 
with the primary distinction being made between 
cortical defects and extrapyramidal motor defects. 
49-item bibl.—C. E. Henry. 


106. Stillerman, Manuel L., Gibbs, Erma L., & 
Perlstein, Meyer А. Electroencephalographic 
changes in strabismus. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 
54-63.—Occipital lead abnormalities were found 
more frequently in children having strabismus than 
in normal children.—D. Shaad. 


107. Torda, Clara, & Wolff, Harold G. Effects 
of various concentrations of ACTH on electrical 
activity of brain and on sensitivity to convulsion- 
inducing agents. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 406- 
413.—The effects of ACTH on the electrical activity 
of the rat brain were found to depend on the duration 
and the amounts of ACTH injected. Single injection 
of ACTH or a series of injections within a few minu- 
tes induced an increased electrical activity of the 
brain characterized by “ап increase of voltage, oc- 
casional spiking, paroxysmal run of low-frequency 
high-voltage waves and lowering of convulsion 
threshold of pentamethylene tetrazol." Prolonged 
administration of ACTH in relatively large con- 
centrations produced a decrease of activity of the 
brain.—J. P. Zubek. 


108. Usievich, M. A. Uchenie I. P. Pavlova o roli 
i znachenii bromistykh solei v regulíafsii vysshei 
nervnoi defatel’nosti. (I. P. Pavlov's theory on the 
role and significance of bromide salts in the regula- 
tion of higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Detel., 1951, 1, 807-815.—A great deal of experi- 
mental data has been accumulated over the past 
35 years on the relation of bromide salts to the in- 
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hibitory process and has expedited “without any 
doubt the development and reinforcement of I. P. 
Pavlov's views on the biological significance of the 
process of internal inhibition Гапа] on the role of 
bromine as a factor intensifying this process."— 
I. D. London. А 

109. Wyburn, George М. Central cerebral proc- 
esses. Science News, 1952, No. 23, 61-78.—An 
account of difficulties inherent in some earlier the- 
ories of central cerebral processes and an explanation 
of the synaptic transmission, the learning processes, 
perceptual generalization and perceptual integration 
from the standpoint of Hebb’s association theory. 
9 references.— M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 113, 144, 482) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES M 


110. Abuladze, К. S.  Differenfsirovanie raz- | 
drazhitelei na pochve konfSentrafsii vozbuzhdeniià. 
(Differentiation of stimuli with concentration of 
excitation as ground.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Detatel’,, 
1951, 1, 917-921.—''With differentiation of 2 stimuli 
not only differential inhibition, but also conditioned 
inhibition, which is analogous to the former, may be 
replaced by the process of concentration of excita- 
tion."—J. D. London. 

111. Foster, Dean. Future pathways of olfacto: 
research. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet Goods Ass., 1950, 
No. 14, 14-16.—The concluding paper in the sym- 
posium points out that, despite considerable work 
done in olfaction over many years, little gain of a 
systematic sort has been made. The reason sug- 
gested is lack of theoretical objectives. 12 related 
areas in which experimentation should be done are 
presented, with a brief discussion of each one. The 
headings are as follows: (1) energy source; (2) in- 
tensity; (3) qualities; (4) independence of quality 
and intensity; (5) СЕДЕ ЕЯ physical condi- 
tions; (6) extra-olfactory effects of odorants; (7) 
adaptation; (8) after-effects; (9) blending-compen- 
sation-masking; (10) pleasant-unpleasant; — (11) 
classification; (12) inadequate stimulation.—B. M. 
Wenzel. 2 

112. Frolov, ЇЙ. Р.  Fiziologicheskoe uchenie 
I. P. Pavlova o vremeni kak svoeobraznom raz- 
drazhitele nervnoi sistemy. (I. P. Pavlov's physi- 
ological theory on time as a special stimulus of the 
nervous system.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deíütel'., 1951, 
1, 831-839.— Ideas evolved through study of reflexes, 
conditioned to time, in animals are not to be carried 
mechanically over to man in whom alone exists the 
second signal system. In man there is a "new form. 
of utilization of time—conscious planning of be- 
havior.” The sense of time in man and his con- 
ceptions of it “have become more dynamic. They 
depend not only on biological rhythms, but more on 
that new social environment which arises as a result 
of joint labor in society, from economic and political 
relations.”—I. D. London. 
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113. Harris, Wilfred. (St. Mary's Hospital, Lon- 
don, W. 2., England.) The fifth and seventh cranial 
nerves in relation to the nervous mechanism of taste 
sensation; a new approach. Brit. med. J., 1952, No. 
4163, 831-836.—The author presents fresh proof that 
the fifth nerve plays a part in taste perception nec- 
essary, but secondary, to the primary taste function 
of the chorda tympani.— F. C. Sumner. 

114. Hersh, Joseph H. Olfactory abnormalities. 
Proc. sci. Sect. Totlet Goods Ass., 1950, No. 14, 
10-11,.—The author briefly discusses the effects on 
olfactory experience of the affective states or of 
". .. conditions which affect the nasal passages, 
the mucosa bearing the nasal nerve endings, the 
nerves themselves, for] the portion of the brain in 
which the olfactory sense is located . . .”.—B. M. 

Wenzel. 

115. Hill, Harris E., Kornetsky, Conan H., 
Flanary, Harold G., & Wikler, Abraham. (USPHS, 
Lexington, Ky.) Studies on anxiety associated 
with anticipation of pain I. Effects of morphine. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1952, 67, 
612-619,—In 22 former morphine addicts hand re- 
action times to visual stimuli are studied under 2 
conditions: (1) With and without subcutaneous in- 
jections of 15 mg. of the drug; (2) With or without 
the use of brief but strong electric shock to 1 hand 
immediately after a response. Data collected from 
addict and control subjects support the conclusion 
that morphine "reduces the disruptive effects on 
performance which are associated with anxiety pro- 
duced by anticipation of pain." This finding is then 
related to previous studies in which it has been re- 
ported that the opiates and other powerful analgesic 
agents show their greatest effects on reactivity to 
pain.— L. A. Pennington. 

116. Middleton, James W. Present theories of 
olfaction—a critical review. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet 
Goods Ass., 1950, No. 14, 4-9.—A critical discussion 
is given of theories of olfaction, grouped into three 
major categories: direct radiation from the sub- 
stance; those assuming vapor or particles from the 
substance (i.e, emanation); E those assuming 
vapor from the source subjected to a radiation mech- 
anism in the nose (i.e, infra-red). It is suggested 
that ". . . our field for most productive investiga- 
tion is definitely in the molecular domain." A new 
unit is coined, the vapor-molar, which facilitates 
direct comparison among studies using various 
molecular units.—B. M. Wenzel. 

117. Sagarin, Edward. Toward scientific method 
in the study of olfaction. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet Goods 
Ass., 1950, No. 14, 3-4.—The opening paper in this 
symposium points to the scarcity of research in 
olfaction of a sound experimental character, as well 
as the high frequency of reports based on poor ex- 
penments or merely гави aad unverified observa- 
tions, me reasons for these conditions are - 
gested. В.М Йй]. еж 
„118. Wenzel, Bernice M. (Barnard Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Practical applications of ol- 
factometry. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet Goods Ass., 1950, 
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No. 14, 11-13.—The importance of olfactometry, 
or measurement of olfactory thresholds, is stressed 
for solution of a variety of industrial problems, Ex- 
amples are given from such fields as evaluation of 
personal and room deodorants, measurement of the 
effectiveness of warning agents in fuel gases, and the 
effect of lime and cement dust on workers in such an 
atmosphere. The need for appropriate apparatus 
and procedure in all such studies is emphasized — 
B. М Wensel. 

119. Wertheimer, Michael, & Ward, W. D. The 
influence of skin temperature upon the pain thresh- 
old as evoked by thermal radiation—a confirmation, 
Science, 1952, 115, 499-500.— Procedures and find- 
ings are given "from an investigation of the temporal 
variation of various sensory thresholds, in which 
skin temperature was measured as a control for 
pain threshold." Results confirm the findings of 
Hardy, Goodell & Wolff (see 26: 663), despite speci- 
fied differences in procedures.—B. №. Fisher. 


VISION 


120. Adamson, J. Ocular and i 
perception. Nature, Lond., 1951, 168 (No. 4269) 
345-346.—2 separate processes are involved in visual 
depth perception: (1) retinal image disparity in 
observation of limited fields, and (2) ranging or 
scanning of the field by the eyes in large visual fields. 
Such scanning process can very probably be con- 
sidered to be one of learning or experience since 
extra-foveal spatial perception become much more 
accurate when consciously practiced.— F. C. Sumner. 

121. Asher, H., & Law, Е. W. Stereoscopy—and 
а new stereoscope. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1952, 36, 225- 
239.—An improved stereoscope is described in which 
the functions of accommodation and convergence 


can be stimulated simultaneously or independently. 
—D. Shaad. 


122. Brown, W. R. J. (Kodak Research Labora- 
tories, Rochester, N. Y.) Statistics of color-match- 
ing data. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 252-256.— 
Previously reported data indicate that “guided” 
color matches (using colors along a line through a 
color center on the chromaticity diagram) are nor- 
mally distributed. The present paper presents 
evidence that “free” color matches are also distrib- 
uted normally. In “{гее” matching a colorimeter 
may be adjusted in any of the three primaries. An 
аа of Pearson's chi-square test indicates 
that observed and expected data are in close agree- 
ment when a perfectly normal distribution is as- 
sumed. Discrimination data are quite reproducible 
even when based on relatively small sets of color 
matches.— L. A. Riggs. 

123. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 

ner comments on Luneburg’s analysis of binocu- 
lar vision. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 260-262.— 
Notes corrections required in two of the author's 
earlier papers. Indicates relationship of Fry's and 
Luneburg's equations when a value of zero is as- 
signed to the variable Ку. Fry's equation is identical 
with those of von Helmholtz and von Kries when 
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further assigned values are substituted—M. R. 
Stoll. 

124, Hebbard, Frederick W. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Measuring tonic convergence. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1952, 29, 221-230.—Varying definitions 
of tonic convergence are analyzed. Tonic con- 
vergence cannot be measured clinically, but its 
relation to other components of total convergence 
can be represented diagrammatically. M. К, Stoll. 


125. Hunt, R. W. G. (Kodak Limited, Harrow, 
England.) Light and dark adaptation and the per- 
ception of color. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 190- 
199.—А binocular color-matching instrument was 
developed and used to study the changes in color 
perception which arise when the state of adaptation 
of the eye is altered. Saturation of test color was 
found to decrease progressively as the adapting in- 
tensity was lowered. At low levels of adaptation 
saturation of test color increased with increasing 
intensity of test color; but at high levels, most colors 
became bluer with increasing intensity. Dim light 
seen by the dark-adapted eye was reported to be pale 
blue rather than colorless. Consideration is given to 
the possible activity of a fourth “white” receptor 
mechanism in conjunction with the trichromatic 
system.— L. A. Riggs. 


126. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.) Color in business, 
science and industry. New York: Wiley, 1952. x, 
401 p. $6.50.—Part I presents the basic facts on 
the eye, color terminology, matching and color de- 
ficiencies. Part II, concerned with spectrophoto- 
metry and colorimetry, describes the instruments, 
techniques, standards and terms used in the specifica- 
tion of color. Particular attention is given to the 
GE Recording Spectrophotometer and the Beckman 
Quartz Spectrophotometer. Part III has to do with 
colorant layers such as those introduced by a var- 
nish, paint or dye. An appendix contains tables of 
tristimulus values, coefficients of absorption and 
scattering, and hyperbolic cotangents. 16 page 
bibliography.— L. A. Riggs. 

127. Juricic, Henri. (Centre de Recherches Sci- 
entifiques Industrielles et Maritimes, Marseille, 
France.) Sensations produites sur l'oeil par de 
bréves excitations lumineuses. (Sensations pro- 
duced in the eye by short luminous excitations), Rev. 
Opt. (theor. instrum.), 1952, 31, 177-185.—30 ob- 
servers made photometric matches of a 10 X 0.5 
mm. magnesium oxide area oriented vertically, il- 
luminated at 10 nits, viewed from a distance of 60 
cm, and exposed for short intervals ranging from 
.005 to 1 second. Plots of exposure against lumin- 
ance gave curves qualitatively similar to the visual 
action time curves of Broca. Results were compli- 
cated by the appearance of a third image caused by a 
quick eye movement toward the flashed area, and 
the still-present positive image of the matching area 
on the previously stimulated part of the retina. It 
is concluded that the luminance effects involved in 
visual action time must be considered in any justi- 
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fication of the flicker method used in heterochromatic 
photometry.—R. W. Burnham: 

128. Katz, David. Zwei Beitrüge zur Psychologie 
der Wahrnehmung. I. Der Augenkontakt. 
Transponierung optischer Gestalten durch Raum- 
verdichtung. (Two contributions to the psychology 
of perception. I. The contact of the eyes. II. 
Transposition of visual configurations through com- 
pression of space.) Theoria, 1951, 17, 89-102.—The 
first one of these studies deals with the problem of 
how two people look into each other's eyes. Some 
people prefer fixating either the left or the right eye. 
Others may fixate a point between the eyes. The 
second study deals with a variation of the constancy 
problem. A reproduction of the painting Mona Lisa 
was photographed in various positions obtained by 
turning it about a vertical and a horizontal axis. 
The foreshortened pictures were identified correctly 
and without difficulty. It is new evidence for the 
plasticity of our nervous system that it should suc- 
ceed in interpreting such material meaningfully,— 
К. Е. Muenzinger. 

129. Marshall, A. Ј., & Day, В. Н. The resolu- 
tion of grating test objects during the course of dark 
adaptation. Aust. J. Psychol, 1951, 3, 1-21.— 
Brightness thresholds for resolving a grating of black 
and white parallel bars of equal width decreased pro- 
gressively during the first 20 minutes of dark adapta- 
tion. The decrease is greater with wider than with 
narrower bars. Thresholds are significantly lower 
in the second trial. They are lower with binocular 
than with monocular vision. The results suggest 
two inferences about the convergence of excitation 
upon ganglion cells and the summation of excitation 
in the retina.—C. Е. Scofield. 

130. Michaels, D. D. Measurement and sig- 
nificance of visual thresholds. Optom. Wkly., 1952, 
43, 903-908.—Part II of a series (see 26: 6749) of 
articles reports experimental results and gives inter- 
pretation of threshold fluctuations.—2D. Shaad. 

131. Miles, Walter R. Methods of using binocu- 
lars. Science, 1952, 115, 484.—A bstract. 

132. Piaget, Jean. Quelques illusions géométri- 
ques renversées. (Some inverted geometrical il- 
lusions.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1952, 11, 
19-25.— The possibility is suggested that one сап 
reduce the explanation of a number of geometrical 
illusions to a single common principle according to 
which certain magnitudes are at one time overesti- 
mated and at another time underestimated. Such a 
a principle seems to be at work for instance if a 
straight line is divided into three parts in such a way 
that the central part is smaller or larger than the ends. 
—kK. Е. Muenzinger. 

133. Reed, S. C., Cambier, R. K., & Applen, J. E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A color vision anom- 
aly showing holandric (Y-linked) transmission. 
Amer. J. hum. Genet, 1951, 3, 282-284.—A color 
vision anomaly appearing in three generations of a 
family, affecting only fathers and sons; suggestive 
of a Y-borne mutation that has no corresponding 
allele on the X-chromosome.—S. L. Halperin. 
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134. Rose, Н. W. A -adaptation device for 
use with different night-vision testers. USAF, Sch. 
Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-31-003, Rep. No. 1, 1952. 
iii, 5 p.—A diffusing sphere providing regulated il- 
lumination was constructed. Tests employing pre- 
bright-adaptation by means of this sphere show the 
effects of pre-bright-adaptation to various levels of 
luminance on subsequent dark adaptation. The 
effects are significant and of practical value— 
Publisher. 

135. Sabatini, Raoul W. Vision—its maturational 
and perceptual behavior. Optom. Wkly., 1952, 43, 
969-973.—Preschool children and a varying per- 
centage of children in the earlier grades have visual 
acuity below normal without significant refractive 
errors; this is interpreted as an immature preceptual 
development which may interfere with certain types 
of learning.—D. Shaad. 

136. Stoll, Marion Rush. (116 E. Sixth St., 
Charlotte, N. C.) Comments on Luneburg’s and 

8 is of visual e. Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 263-265.—Luneburg's analysis, besides 
including Fry's as a special case, accounts for all 
known facts, suggests new experiments, and is of 
maximal generality.— M. R. Stoll. 

137. Talbot, Samuel A. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Green visio: d fusion 
of yellow. urvich, L. M., & 


n an 

y ^ (With a reply by Н. 

Jameson, D.) Science, 1952, 115, 220-221 —4 
major criticisms of the Hurvich & Jameson experi- 
ments and views on binocular fusion of yellow (see 
26: 1273) are made by Talbot and rejected by the 
experimenters.—B. №. Fisher. 

138. Wald, George. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Alleged effects of the near ultraviolet on 
human vision. J. opt. Soc Amer., 1952, 42, 171- 
177.—“It has been reported that short exposures of 
the human eye to near ultraviolet radiation in the 
wave-length range of 290-365 mp produce appreci- 
able changes in subsequent dark adaptation, and a 
lasting depression of visual sensitivity, rod and cone. 
These reports are hard to reconcile with the fact 
that only traces of such radiation reach the retina. 
+». The assertion that such radiations affect the 
visual sensitivity is reexamined in the present paper. 
Exposures to ultraviolet light identical with those 
referred to pe no appreciable effects on sub- 
sequent dark adaptation of the normal eye, rod or 
cone," Ultraviolet radiations which might harm 
the retina do not reach it. In aphakic eyes, these 
radiations do reach the retina but appear to have no 
more effect than would be expected of the increase in 
brightness so provided.— L. А. Riggs. 

s уш, ae Binocular white from red 

een, an е three-component theory. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1952, 36, 67-75.—The possibility of pro- 
ducing a white sensation instead of yellow by pres- 
entation of pure red and green stimuli to produce 
binocular sensation would not be regarded as invali- 
Чайан oy eae Bese ро: theory of color vision: 
тезеа: оша include more complete 
state of adaptation.—D. Skaad. M orar ag 


and 
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140. Walls, Gordon L., & Mathews, Ravenna W, 
New means of studying color blindness and normal 
foveal color vision; with some results and their 
genetical implications. U. Calif. Publ. Psychol, 
1952, 7(1), iv, 172 р. $2.50,—This monograph rep- 
resents an attempt to diagnose color vision defects 
in terms of what the authors call the RDP, the 
“foveal pattern of distribution of the receptor-types 
which comprise the receiving end of the mechanism 
of color vision," The main experimental results were 
obtained using a test which is an adaptation of the 
Miles technique for viewing Maxwell's spot. The 
introduction covers certain aspects of the genetics 
of color blindness, the history of Maxwell's spot, 
literature on the distribution of retinal receptors, 
and the authors' version of three-component color 
vision theory, providing a basis for the interpreta. 
tions which are made. The authors urge general 
adoption of their methods for studying color blind- 
ness.—R. W. Burnham. 


(See also abstracts 106, 306, 622) 
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141. er, Franklin S. (Haskins Laboratories, 
New York.) Spectrum analysis. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 761-762.— The study of speech 
from the point of view of spectrum analysis yields 

ctrograms, i.e., a great deal of detailed informa- 
tion about speech waves organized into a “picture. 
Thus cross-comparison between auditory and visual 
patterns become possible.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

142. Egan, James P., & Meyer, Donald R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Changes in pitch of tones of 
low frequency as a function of the pattern of excita- 
tion produced by a band of noise. J. acoust. Soc 
Amer., 1950, 22, 827-833.—In the present investiga- 
tion the effect of a narrow band of noise (90 cps 
wide, centered at 410 cps) upon the pitch of pure 
tones of low frequency was measured. Subjects 
matched the pitch of a tone heard in the presence of 
a band of noise to the pitch of a tone heard alone. 
The presence of the noise raises the pitch of a par- 
tially masked tone whose frequency is immediately 
above those of the band of noise. This change in 
Pitch occurs even though the intensity of the mask 
tone is greater than that of the unmasked tone. In 
contrast, the presence of the masking noise lowers 
the pitch of a tone whose frequency is just lower than 
those of the band of noise.—(From author's sum- 


mary.) 

143. Fletcher, Harvey. On the dynamics of the 
cochlea and the middle ear. Science, 1952, 115, 482. 
—Abstract. 

144. Robert. (Harvard U., Cam- 


europhysiology of the auditory 
‚ J. acoust, Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 785-791.— 
The extent of the nervous system that is activated by 
acoustic stimuli is mapped on the basis of animal 
data. Microelectrode responses from various struc- 
tures of the auditory nervous system are examin 
for neuro-physiological correlates of the frequency 
14 
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of pure tone stimuli. Inhibition and interaction 
effects in response to several simultaneous stimuli 
are discussed.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

145. Gernandt, B. E. (School of Medicine, 
Gothenburg, Sweden.) Hearing. Ann. Rev. Physiol., 
1952, 14, 433-452.— Physiological studies of hearing 
during the period July 1948 to June 1951 are reviewed 
and summarized under the major headings: Trans- 
mission routes to the inner ear, Cochlear mechanics, 
The auditory impulses, Auditory masking, adapta- 
tion, reversible fatigue, and trauma, and Auditory 
tracts. 162-item bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

146. Guelke, R., & Helm, H. (U. Cape Town, 
Union South Africa. The anomalous behavior of 
the threshold of hearing in relation to the equal- 
loudness contours. J. acous. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
317-322.—Absolute thresholds for a 100-cycle tone 
and a 1000-cycle tone were determined under both 
free-field and modified earphone conditions. In addi- 
tion, equal loudness-matches were obtained between 
the 100-cycle and 1000-cycle tone at loudness levels 
of 10 and 20 phons. Contrary to differences between 
higher loudness levels, the difference between ad- 
jacent 10-phon contours at the threshold and 10- 
phon contour is greater for a 100-cycle tone than for 
the 1000-cycle tone. A possible explanation of this 
finding in terms of the action of the middle ear 
muscles is discussed.—I, Pollack. 

147. Piéron, Henri. Les problémes fondamentaux 
de la psychophysique dans la science actuelle. 
(Fundamental problems of psychophysics in con- 
temporary science). Paris: Hermann, 1951. 63 p. 
—In these two lectures given at the University of 
London in 1950, the author summarizes the experi- 
mental work leading to the apparent contradiction 
between the older psychophysics based on the 
Fechnerian law and more recent work in sound, using 
direct comparison methods, which seems to show a 
direct proportion between stimulus intensity and 
sensation. The second lecture is devoted to reconcil- 
ing some of the opposition.—J. Bucklew. 

148. Pollack, I. (Human Resources Res. Lab., 
U.S.A.F. Washington, D. С.) On the measurement 
of the loudness of speech. J. acous. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 24, 323-324.— The results of several proced- 
ures for determining a scale of loudness for speech 
are presented. Unlike the case for pure tones or 
noise, the results of the several procedures with 
speech do not yield scales of loudness that are in 
close agreement with each other. A compromise 
scale based upon all available measurements is pre- 
sented.—I. Pollack. . 

149. Rosenblith, Walter A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Auditory masking and fatigue. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 792-800.—Intelligibil- 
ity of a signal can be impaired by simultaneous 
stimuli (masking) or by the after effects of exposure 
to prior stimuli (fatigue). If the signal to be dis- 
criminated is a click, it is possible to compare psy- 
chophysical data on masking and fatigue with 
electrophysiological data obtained from the round win- 
dow or the auditory cortex of animals. The effec- 
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tiveness of pure tones and noise as maskers and 
exposure stimuli is discussed.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


(See also abstract 20) 
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150. Antipoff, Daniel. О teste de coordenação 
bi-manual com utilização do pantógrafo. (Bimanual 
coordination test with use of the pum 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 45-60,— 
pantograph was adapted for use in studying bi- 
manual coordination of 435 boys age 11 to 17 years. 
The scoring included time, movement precision, and 
analysis of deviations. Performance was related to 
fatigue, manual skill, and intelligence. The value 
of the test in vocational guidance is pointed out.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

151. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa), & 
Stolurow, L. M. Rodent behavior in the presence of 
barriers: Ш. Testing of chemical deterrents. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 103-107,—Time to 
penetrate standard barriers impregnated with or- 
ganic chemicals is reported, together with a statistical 
analysis of sources of variance. ‘Differences be- 
tween animals, replications of the barrier sequence, 
position of the barrier in the sequence and the repli- 
cation times position interaction mean squares" were 
significant at the 1% level. A scaling procedure is 
discussed.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


152. Burge, Ivor C. (U. Queensland, Australia.) 
Some aspects of handedness in gee school 
children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 45-51.— 
Tests of strength of grip, accuracy in throwing, and 
speed of hand movement were administered to pri- 
mary school children aged 5-14 years who were 
classified as dextrals, sinistrals, and dextro-sinistrals, 
The smallest differences between left and right hand 
performances in all tests were obtained in the dextro- 
sinistral group.  Inter-correlations among the 3 
tests were negligible. Difference scores in strength 
tended to increase with age in the dextrals and sinis- 
trals, and to decrease in the dextro-sinistrals. 
curacy and speed test difference scores showed no 
definite relationship to age. The accuracy test alone 
proved diagnostic of handedness.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


153. Chang, S. Н. (Northeastern U., Boston, 
Mass.) Portrayal of some elementary statistics of 
speech sounds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
768-769.—The hypothesis that speech sounds can 
be represented by invariant elements that are es- 


sential for intelligibility is discussed. Suitable SUM 
е 


resentation can be accomplished in terms of | 
statistics of the wave form of the speech sound, the 
statistics being evaluated for the finite duration of 
the sound only. Two elementary distributions are 
an amplitude distribution and a time distribution, 
the latter being the most important for the repre- 
sentation of speech invariants. Other functions de- 
rivable from the simple distributions of the origi 

and differentiated time functions include the average 
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density of zero crossings and of maxima and minima, 
the autocorrelation function, and the moments of 
the power spectrum. Experimental techniques for 
the portrayal of some of these functions have been 
developed. The most appropriate representation 
probably depends on the type of sound being 
analyzed.—K. N. Stevens. 


154. Chinn, Herman I. Motion sickness. Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas: USAF School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, 1951. iii, 8 p.—The nature, causation, inci- 
dence, and treatment of motion sickness is considered 
with emphasis on military aircrew problems, in- 
cluding selection. Тһе utricular maculae, with 
contributory visual, visceral, and psychic influences, 
are seen as its chief determiners. 11 preparations 
reviewed showed “good effectiveness” in prevention, 
while 9 showed “slight effectiveness.” igan, a 
Swedish antihistaminic, rated highest. 28 refer- 
ences.— К. Tyson. 


155. Chinn, Herman І. (USAF School Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Texas), Waltrip, Oliver H., & 
Massengale, Herbert W. Further studies on the 
effectiveness of various i against airsickness. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1951, 22, 535-539.—(See 26: 5251). 
—A. Chapanis. 


157. Dolin, A. О. Patologicheskoe i zashchitno- 
Okhranitel'noe v тд bezuslovnykh геак- 
fsifakch. (The pathological and the defensive-pro- 
tective in conditioned and unconditioned reactions.) 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 934-943.—Vari- 
ous contributions to the concept of the “defensive- 
protective" reactions of the nervous System are dis- 
ee in connection with Pavlovian theory.—I. D. 

ondon. 


158. Doust, J. W. Lovett, & Schneider, Ro 4 
(Cornell U., Medical Coll, New York.) ee il be 
the physiology of awareness: anoxia and the levels 
of sleep. Brit. med. J., 1952, No. 4756, 449-455.— 
Sleeping habits and levels of sleep of 7 normal 
healthy subjects were studied. Photoelectric oxi- 
metry in a series of 22 observations suggested 7 
planes of DU ш) wakefulness (arterial oxygen 
saturation 96%); (2) pre-sleep (90-92%, ; (3) light 
sleep (89-91%); (4) deep sleep (87-8892); 3 light 
sleep following deep sleep (89-91%); (6) pre-wake- 
fulness (90-92%); (7) awakening (92-98%). Mus- 
cular movements, posture, scratching, respiratory 
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adjustments, and responses to external stimuli were 
found to correlate differentially with all these 
separate planes. Thus the various physiological 
concomitants of sleep closely resemble those accom- 
panying states of anoxaemia.— F. C. Sumner. 

159. GofSev, T., & Ivanov, А. Psikhogenno pov- 
lifavane na telesnata temperatura u zdravi khora, 
(Psychogenous influence on body temperature of 
healthy people.) Godishnik na Sofitskifa Universitet 
(medits. Fakult.), 1948-1949, 28, 405-416.—Stu- 
dents, anticipating and undergoing examinations, 
experience a heightening of body temperature which 
is maintained for one to two hours. This is attributed 
to the discharge of adrenalin into the blood. Rus- 
sian summary.—I. D. London. 

160. Henry, Franklin М. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Independence of reaction and movement times 
and equivalence of sensory motivators of faster re- 
sponse. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1952, 23, 
43-53.—Two basic problems are investigated; (1 
the relationship between individual differences in 
reaction time and speed of movement; and (2) the 
role of sensory stimuli that function to improve 
8| of action when administered to the S during 
the slower half of his responses to a reaction signal. 
Using the ball snatch coordination test on one group. 
and the treadle press test on another, Henry found 
“All groups were significantly improved in reaction 
time and most of them in movement time by what- 
ever motivating stimulus they received." He con- 
siders this improvement due to informative rather. 
than Me path value of the stimulus (light, shock 
or sound).—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

161. Hi W. Н. (Air Force Cambridge Re 
search Center, Cambridge, Mass.) System-function 
analysis of speech sounds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer. 
1950, 22, 765-767.—The conventional representation 
of time functions by Fourier components must 
modified when one performs an analysis of time- 
varying signals that convey information. A sug- 
gested analysis procedure for speech sounds de- 
scribes the sounds as the response of a slowly varying 
linear system (the vocal tract) to appropriate excita- 
tions. The system function of the vocal tract may 
be approximated by a series of damped oscillations 
with various amplitudes and complex frequencies 
resonance. It seems plausible that the perceptu 
mechanism may perform a frequency analysis of the 
system function associated with the different speech - 
sounds. The temporal characteristics and periodici- 
ties of the excitation function may be best analyzed 
ddr c ense methods.—K. N. Stevens. 

‚ Lee, Bernard S. (Signal Corps Engng. Lab. 

Pac Monmouth, N. J.) Effects of felayed speech 
eedback. J. acoust. Soc, Amer., 1950, 22, 824-826. 
торы speech feedback may act аз a governor 
the average speed of speech operating on the pho- 
neme unit. Certain aurally monitored manual tasks 
mechanism. The trigger-like 

nature of aurally monitored voice on the more гарї 

articulation element is described. A speech mech- 
2 anism model is portrayed which satisfies phenomena 
6 
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of natural speech, artificial stutter, and motor 
aphasias.—Author’s summary. 

163. Marx, Melvin. H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Infantile deprivation and adult behavior in the rat: 
retention of increased rate of eating. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 43-49.—When adult 
eating rate in infantile-deprived rats is compared to 
that of matched controls, a significantly faster eating 
rate was shown by the experimental groups on the 
first day of adult deprivation. This difference had 
disappeared by the 7th trial and no significant dif- 
ferences in hoarding behavior were observed.— 
L. I. O'Kelly, 

164. Matthews, G. V. T. The problem of bird 
orientation. Science News, 1952, No. 23, 46-60.— 
Much migration and homing is carried out by “тар- 
reading" from one recognized landmark to another. 
Some homing from unknown areas is probably by 
random exploratory flights. Most migration by 


young birds is by a simple one-coordinate type оѓ, 


navigation, the direction, inherited or learned, being 
determined from the sun's position. But many 
features in the homing of birds cannot be explained 
in any of these ways and seem to require the exist- 
ence of some form of true navigation in two co- 
ordinates. Existing theories of such navigation are 
theoretically unsatisfactory and/or have been dis- 
proved by experiment, with the possible exception of 
sun-navigation. 5 references.— М. Choynowski. 


165. Muhlrad, D. Le reflexe sexuel de l'eleva- 
tion des bras chez la femme. (The sexual reflex of 
the elevation of the arms in women.) Psyche, 1952, 
7, 292-296.—The tendency of women to flex their 
arms behind the head during a gynecological examin- 
ation is interpreted as an S-R relationship developed 
during intercourse.—G. Besnard. 

166. Neville-Rolfe, Sybil (Ed.) Sex in social life. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 504 p. $5.00.— 
The 15 British contributors, in 19 chapters, summar- 
ize current scientific knowledge about sexual be- 
havior and suggest "practical ways in which this 
knowledge can be applied." The biology of sex, 
physiology of reproduction, psychology and sex, sex 
and the family are treated in the first four chapters. 
Other topics include parenthood, sex education in the 
home, adolescence, preparation for marriage, family 
planning, the art of love, personal and social reasons 
for marital failure, the unmarried, sex in middle age, 
the misuse of sex, and seuality in relation to self, 
society and the species.—C. R. Adams. 


167. Nikoforovskii, P. M. Materialy k uchenifa 
o vysshei пегупої defatel’nosti. (Data contributing 
to the theory on higher nervous activity.) Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deíàtel'., 1951, 1, 827-829.— Data are 

iscussed to show that conditioned reflexes are 
hereditarily converted to unconditioned reflexes.— 
I. D. London. 

168. Pavlova, V. I. K voprosu o vzaimootnoshenii 
uslovnogo i bezuslovnogo refleksov. (A contribu- 
tion to the problem of the interrelation of the condi- 
tioned and unconditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. 
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nervon. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 859-866.— Differential in- 
hibition, irradiating to the subcortical alimentary 
center, can change the course of the unconditioned 
alimentary reflex, causing a shift of maximal secre- 
tion from the first 30 seconds to the second and bring- 
ing about a general diminution of unconditioned . 
secretion. Disturbance of higher nervous activity 

in experimental neuroses can be expressed in lengthy 

weakening of the inhibitory process and in wide 

irradiation of inhibition along the courses of uncon- . 
ditioned secretory excitation. ——J. D. London. 

169. Potter, R. K., & Steinberg, J. C. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hil, N. J.) To- 
ward the specification of speech. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 807-820.—"'An interim report on 
studies of the specification of speech sound from 
acoustical measurements. Methods based upon 
analysis, synthesis and vocal tract models are de- 
scribed." Results of preliminary measurements on 
the vowel sounds of 25 speakers (men, women, and 
children) are presented. Vowel identification is 
related to the pattern of formant positions and the 
fundamental frequency of the various voices. Dis- 
tributions of formant positions, vowel loops and 
vowel use contours for male, female and children’: 
voices are presented.— W. A. Rosenblith. 4 

170. Schilling, R. Über die Stimme erbgleicher 
Zwillinge. (The voice of identical twins.) Folia 
phoniat., Basel, 1950, 2, 98-119; 205-238.—In an 
attempt to determine the relative influence of hered- 
ity and environment in vocal characteristics, 14 
identical twins and 2 non-identical twins were ex- 
amined anthropometrically. The data were com- 
pared before, during, and after mutation with their 
vocal characteristics, their musical aptitude, and 
their mental qualities. A positive correlation be- 
tween a very long sojourn in the uterus and the 
physical measurements both in identical and non- 
identical twins was obtained but no definite correla- 
tions with vocal characteristics which appear to be 
influenced by environmental conditions—F. C. 
Sumner. 

171. Schilling, R. Über Stimmwechselgeschich- 
ten. (Histories of voice change.) Folia phoniat., 
Basel, 1948, 1, 70-96.—From 1920 to 1942 the ж 
author studied the voice registers of his 4 sons be- 
fore, during, and after voice change. The results 
are shown in tables and diagrams. The conclusion 
reached is that the lower range of tones is expression 
of the growth of the vocal chords and the upper 
range is an indication of the complex action of the 
growth of the larynx and the physiological dynam- 
ism of the tension mechanism and register-formation 
and register distribution. A period of pre-mutation 
is manifested by a gradual extension of the lower 
register.— F. C. Sumner. 

172. Skipin, G. V. К izucheniíü fiziologicheskogo 
mekhanizma tak nazyvaemykh proizvol'nykh dviz- 
henii. (A contribution to the study of the physio- 
logical mechanism of so-called voluntary move- 
ments.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Detíael'., 1951, 1, 022-925. 
—By means of the “motor-secretory method” data 
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on the voluntary movements of dogs were gathered. 
These are subsequently subjected to analysis in ac- 
cordance with Pavlovian theory.—J. D. i 
173. Stellar, Eliot, & Hill J. Harry. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The rat's rate of 
ing as a function of water deprivation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 96-102.—Water 
ingestion after varying periods of deprivation was 
measured by an electronic ‘‘drinkometer.” Animals 
drink at constant rate under all conditions, the total 
intake increasing “аз a negatively accelerated func- 
tion of the amount of water deprivation it has suf- 
fered." The writers conclude "that drinking be- 
havior is a better measure of the strength of the 
thirst drive than is any of the more sophisticated 
сонс tests yet devised for the rat."— L. I. 
O' Kelly. 


174. Stevens, K. N. лает Institute of 
Technology, Cambri ee.) utocorrelation of analysis 
of speech sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer. 1950, 22, 
769-771.—The short-time autocorrelation function 
is obtained from the conventional autocorrelation 
function of a time series by performing the averaging 
process over a finite time interval only. Instru- 
mentation for measurement of the short-time auto- 
correlation function for speech sounds is described, 
The components include an acoustic delay tube, an 
electronic multiplier and integrating circuit, and ink 
recorder, Measured short-time autocorrelation func- 
tions for some typical speech sounds are shown, and 
the relations between the properties of these func- 
tions and known data on the frequency spectra of 
speech sounds are discussed. The autocorrelation 
analysis techniques appear to hold more promise for 
fricative and other consonant sounds than for the 
vowels.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


175. Young, Paul Thomas, & Richey, Harold W. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Diurnal E patterns in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 80-89. 

X new apparatus for continuous recording of 
drinking rate 15 described together with results of its 
application with distilled water and 0.3% saccharine 

g rate is higher at night, and is 


solution. Drinkin; 
increased for saccharine. Preference tests show pre- 
for saccharine, although 


` ponderance of „preference 
there are individual ente in all of the rate 
y. 


variables.— L. I. O'K. 

176. Young, P. T., Heyer, A. W. 
MES dd Urbana.) brin i 
ollowing water deprivation and 
jections of sodium chloride. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 90-95,— 
water ingestion during a one-hour drinking period of 
animals on 23-hour water deprivation and those with 
ad lib water but injected with subcutaneous hyper- 
tonic saline solution immediately before the test 
hour are compared. The mean latency of the NaCl 
group. Me 8.8 уаш and er group's drinking 
occupied a greater orti thi — 
TO OK Proportion of the test hour- 


(See also abstract 26, 36, 141, 195, 227, 201, 672, 718) 


& Richey, H. W. 
patterns in the rat 

subcutaneous in- 
J. Comp. physiol. 
The temporal pattern of 
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177. Bergler, Edmund. Pity as unconscious dis- 
of terror-like fear. uari. Rev. Роси 
eurol, 1951, 6, 241-245.—After citing Freud's 
description of pity based on unconscious identifica- 
tion and Jekel's based on an unconscious demon- 
stration by the ego of how it would like to be treated 
by the superego, the author suggests a third type of 
pity as attenuated, terror-like fear. It relates only 
to a situation involving psychic masochism of the 
greatest intensity and serves to mask such maso- 


chism. A clinical case and a selection from literature 
illustrate the definition.—C. E. Henry. 


BEL aec li 
а ехр ent on reace 
tions to authority. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 91-98,.— 
The purpose of the present study is "to test the 
hypothesis that the response of a subject to a 'stand- 
I suggestion of the experimenter is indicative of his 
more generalised reactions to authority, particularly 
when this suggestion is at variance with the subject's 
preferences of the moment." A Lewinian satiation 
шше was followed with a spool-packing task. 
ubjects who had been previously categorized as to 
the kind of ego-control they possessed were analyzed 
for their tendency to resume the task upon bein 
questioned by the investigator after they had stop 
sorting. A relationship was found to exist. In addi- 
tion, a very strong positive relationship existed be- 7 
tween resumption and the rapidity of establishing à 
norm in an autokinetic situation.—R. A. Littman. 


179. Brady, Joseph V. The effect of electro- 
convulsive shock on a conditioned emotional re- 
sponse: the significance of the interval between the 
emotional conditioning and the electro-convulsive 
shock, J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 9-13.— 
When the ECS is delayed 30, 60 or 90 days after 
emotional conditioning the elimination of condi- . 
tioned emotional responses becomes progressively 
less effective. Control tests without ECS show “that 
the conditioned emotional response increases in 
strength with elapsed time and that this increase in 
strength may be sufficient to obscure the effects 
which ECS has upon the response."— L. I. O'Kelly. 

180. Bull, Nina. (Psychiatric Institute, New 
York.) The attitude eny of emotion. Int. Кес. 
Med., 1952, 165, 216-220.—The author summarizes 
the attitude theory of emotion and briefly describes 
а hypnosis studies that support it.—J. W. 


Zh. vyssh. neron. Defatel 
forms of affective reactio 


rinciples, attri! 
I. D. London. 
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182. Faddeeva, V. К. О vlifaniifena mina na 
uslovnye svíázi pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem. 
(On the influence of phenamine on the conditioned 
connections of the first and second signal systems.) 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 926-933.—The 
second signal system is ‘‘more reactive in relation to 
phenamine” than is the first.—I. D. London. 


183. Firth, Raymond. An anthropological view 
of mysticism. Rationalist Annu., 1950, 49-61.— 
This is an analysis of the mysticism and mystical 
experience together with their function in a religious 
system and society. All religious systems are con- 
cerned with the relation of persons to extra-human, 
spiritual beings or powers. This relation is in some 
sense a reflection of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and his social and physical environment. 
As such, the individual's religious experience is of 
prime importance to him as one means of coping 
with his problems. Mystical experience is part of 
such a way. The real importance of the mystic, 
then, is his social relevance, not his views on the 
nature of reality —M. Choynowski. 


184, Fischer, Roland. Biogenetisches Grund- 
gesetz und religióse Symbolik. (The biogenetic law 
and religious symbolism.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1951, 10, 299-302.— The possibility is pointed 
out between certain phases of human embryonic 
development and certain stages in the integration of 
religious symbolism.—XK. F. Muensinger. 


185. Green, Norman E. Opinions on communism 
of Air Force police trainees. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 92-96.—982 airmen Air Police students were 
given three 45-minute periods of instruction on com- 
munism. Subsequent to this they filled out a 10-item 
questionnaire on communism; each item calling for 
а response on a scale from “strongly agree" to 

_ “strongly disagree,” or “по comment." The control 
group consisted of 992 students who did not receive 
the instruction, but who filled out the same question- 
naire, Results indicated that the instruction had 
some effect on attitude, although the change was re- 
flected principally in a shift in intensity of opinion 
from "agree" to "strongly agree." The number of 
persons in the “‘no comment" category was reduced 
by 796 as an apparent effect of the training.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


186. Heimann, Paula. A contribution to the 
reevaluation of the Oedipus complex—the early 
stages. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 84-92.—In 
line with Melaine Klein’s work, the precursors of the 
Oedipus complex are traced out from the infant’s 
first triangular relationship with his parents during 
which his instinctual impulses are polymorphously 
perverse causing him to vacillate between a hetero- 
and a homosexual object choice. An appendix along 
the same lines is included — N. Н. Pronko. 

187. Kitamura, Seiro. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) On 
the feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
one’s own appearance and disposition (П). Tohoku 
Psychol. Folia, 1952, 13, 47-56.—Among 150 edu- 
cated adults derived from 4 occupational groups, a 
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questionnaire reveals the dependence of subjective 
attitudes toward appearance and disposition on oc- 
cupation and social status. Age and sex are irrele- 
vant. Sociability is the item of most concern. Dis- 
satisfaction with face is more psychogenic than 
aesthetic.—G. Rubin-Rabson. | 

188. Milner, Marion. Aspects of symbolism in 
comprehension of the not-self. Int. J. Psychol- 
Anal., 1952, 33, 181-195.—Starting from Melanie 
Klein’s notion that symbolization is at the basis of 
all talents, the author employs analytic materials 
and his own painting experiences to illustrate how 
symbolization is the foundation of all those skills by 
which we relate ourselves to the world around us and 
is the technique for achieving cure of the patient in 
psychoanalysis.— N. Н. Pronko. t 

189. Riviere, Joan. The unconscious phantasy 
of an inner world reflected in examples from English 
literature. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 160-172. 
—An interpretation is offered of the phantasies we 
unconsciously create of harboring others within our- 
selves which are said to be founded upon the earliest 
experiences of taking in. But such phantasying 
may occur on the conscious level as revealed by the 
poet and lover.— N. H. Pronko. 

190. Sant'Anna Alves, Isa. Pesquisa de resis- 
tengia à monotonia. (A study of resistance to 
monotony.) Arch. brasil, Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 
41-49.—100 pupils of the Industrial School ‘‘Henri- 
que Lage" were instructed to count mentally the 
number of even digits in 160 numerical series of 7 
digits each, each series consisting of even and odd 
digits with even digits in the 160 series being 50%. 
The reliability of the 100 by the “split half” tech- 
nique was .906 between even and odd items. Cal- 
culating the means and standard. deviations of the 
80 first and 80 last scores, the author found a signifi- 
cant difference between the means of the correct 
answers to the first half and of those of the last half. 
It is concluded that as a result of fatigue the number 
of errors became greater in the second half of the 
test.— F. C. Sumner., 

191. Stevenson, Ian; Duncan, Charles H., & 
Ripley, Herbert S. (Cornell U. Medical Coll., New 
York.) Variations in the electrocardiogram changes 
in emotional state. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 164-178.— 
Electrocardiographic changes under emotional stress 
were observed in 35 patients attending clinics of the 
New York Hospital. For 19 cases electrocardiograms 
after exercise were compared with those made during 
emotional distress. 5 of these were less affected by 
exercise than by emotion. Patients were emotion- 
ally desensitized as the interviews progressed. Mean 
heart rate during relaxation was 80 and during 
greatest disturbance, 98. Alterations were most 
common in the T waves and less frequent in the P 
waves and ST segments, Rhythm changes during 
emotional distrubance were found in 9 patients. 
*"... there was a close relationship between the oc- 
currence of emotional disturbance . . . and 
electrocardiographic changes...’ 8 cases are 
cited. 26 references.—H. L. Grace. 
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LEARNING & MEMORY 


192. Bevan, William, Jr., & Freeman, Olen I., 
Jr. Some effects of an amino acid deficiency upon 
the performance of albino rats in a simple maze. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 75-82.—'"Twenty young 
albino rats, divided into two groups . . . learned 
and relearned a simple maze pattern. . . the E 
group was maintained on free feeding of an amino 
acid deficient diet; . . . the C group was fed a stand- 
ard diet restricted in amount, by weight, to the mean 
consumption of the E group on the preceding day. 
- . - No significant difference occurred in the effici- 
ency with which the maze habit was initially 
acquired. . . . The relearning of the C group was 
reliably more efficient than that of the E group." 
Further conclusions on the relative emotionality of 


the groups are given.—Z. Luria. 


193. Braun, W., & Albee, George W. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) e relation between retention 
after el convulsions and d of learn- 
ing in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
14-17.—Groups of rats trained to a criterion in a 


Lashley III water maze were compared for retention 

after 25 ECS trials with groups having 200 and 600 

рег cent over learning. “The results indicated a 

retention decrement which was a negatively ac- 

celerated c of the degree of original learning." 
ly. 


Diven in an 
4051). 


words. (3) The 
noxious situation 
О. Wilson. 

195. Cooper, Linn F., & Rodgin, David W. 

Q es N. W., шк 8, БЫА Time ык 
in hypnosis and nonmotor learning. Science, 1952, 
115, 500-502.—Senior author has shown that T 
hypnotic suggestion to especially trained subjects, 
“an amount of subjective experience . . . more 
nearly commensurate with" subjective than actual 
tme can occur. Two conditions of learning non- 
sense material (awake; and trance with time dis- 
tortion) were used with a single trained subject. 
Procedures are described. ‘The average learning 
time per letter-group pair, including the time re- 
quired for presentation of the material, was 41.0 sec 
in the waking series, and 17.4 in the trance series,” 
—B. R. Fisher. i 
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Experimento кн» Seqüéncia 
de associações na aprendizagem intraserial; um 
problema de psicotécnica pedagógica. (An experi. 
ment оп the sequence of associations in intraserial 
learning; a roble of pedagogical psychotechnics,) _ 
Arch. Fast. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 27-40.—, 
series of 10 3-digit numbers were presented to 20 
pupils aged 12 to 14. Forward and adjacent associ- 
ations predominated over backward and remote with 
the frequency of remote associations decreasing 
with the degree of remoteness. Minor findings con- 
OM sequences of associations are reported.— 

. C. Su 


mner. 
197. Delay, Jean. (Faculté de Médecine, Paris.) 

maladies de mémoire. (Disorders of the 
memory.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. 137 p. 200 fr.—The author distinguishes 
three kinds of the memory, viz., sensori-motor, 
social, and autistic, and two types of amnesias, viz, 
neurological, afflicting the sensori-motor memory 
and giving rise to agnosias and apraxias, and psy- 
chiatric, afflicting the social memory and producing 
amnesias of retention and recollection, then dis- 
cusses some problems of the general theory of 
amnesias (organogenic and psychogenic) and differ- 
ent forms of delusions of the memory, such as con- 
fabulations, hallucinations concerning the past, and 
paramnesias.—M. Choynowski. 

198. Dinsmoor, James A. Resistance to extinc- 
tion following periodic reinforcement in the pres- 
ence of a discriminative stimulus. J. comp. physiol. 
+» 1952, 45, 31-35.—In a Skinner-box prob- 
lem a comparison of extinction scores between roups 
with a "secondary reinforcing" and a ''discrimina- 
tive" application of a stimulus. Results indicate 
that periodic reinforcement during training increase 
the secondary reinforcing power of a stimulus that 
is at least equal to the influence of a discri minatory 
application, “thus extending the generality of a 
Previous finding with regard to the quantitative 
correspondence of the discriminative and reinforcing 
Properties of a stimulus."— L. 7. O'Kelly. 

199. Dusenberry, Lois. (Wellesley Coll., Mass.) 
A study of the effects of training in ball throwing by 

dren ages three to seven. Res, Quart. Amer, 

Ass. Hith, 1952, 23, 9-14.— The investigation of 

learning in ball throwing for distance in a group of 

bs subjects, ages 3 to 7 years, was accomplished by 
viding the S's into 2 groups equated for age, sex, 

Tace and average distance in a trial of 5 balls thrown 

for distance. One of the groups was given practice 

and instruction in throwing twice a weck for 3 weeks, 
the other group served as controls. The results 
aed (1) boys to be superior to the girls in 

MIR for distance; (2) that throwing ability is 

significantly related to age in the group studied; (3) 

Mir i A mane yielded learning levels beyond that 

w yi Seidenfe а f aturation and general practice.— 

200. Fairclo Richard 

High Sch., кы, Calif.) 
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196. de Barros Santos, Oswaldo, & de Раца - 
Ferreira, Francisco. 


H. Jr. (Mt. Diablo 
Transfer of motivated 
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improvement in speed of reaction and movement. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 20-27.—40 
male university students “were tested as to speed 
on a hand-coordination movement and a foot-co- 
ordination movement, for the purpose of determining 
whether motivated improvement in movement of 
one part of the body transfers to cause improvement 
in movement of some other part of the body." 
Using half as the experimental group and the re- 
mainder as controls, on a foot and hand test, with a 
hand practice period and a foot retest, motivation 
being supplied the experimental group with a sound 
or electric shock, the author found (1) transfer 
could take place causing a significant amount of 
improvement in speed of different type movements 
in some other part of the body; (2) transfer of train- 
ing did not occur while transfer of motivated im- 
rovement did occur. No significant difference was 
ound in the effect of sound or shock motivation.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


201. Gelber, Beatrice. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
lon.) Investigations of the behavior of Paramecium 
aurelia: I. Modification of behavior after training 
with reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 58-65.—Culture of Paramecia aurelia were 
trained to come to a platinum wire to which ad- 
hered a small amount of bacterial food. Other cul- 
tures were trained with a sterile wire. Test trials 
for all cultures were made with a sterile wire Para- 
mecia trained with food reinforcement adhered in 
statistically significant numbers to the sterile wire 
on test trials as compared to the cultures which 
were not reinforced.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


202. Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The role of shock in reinforcement. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 18-30.—Intensive 
study of the development of conditioned avoidance 
behavior to electric shock in young goats under 
conditions (1) of inevitable shock (the conventional 
Pavlovian scheme), (2) ‘‘shock avoidable by a given 
consistent action and (3) random shock” is reported. 
Uniform reactions were acquired quickly by the 
“avoidable shock" group, whereas a high degree of 
variability and "continuous trial and error" ac- 
companied the training of the inevitable and ran- 
dom shock groups. Implications for current two- 
factor and other learning theories are discussed. 
22 references.— Г. I. O'Kelly. 


203. Harlow, H. F., & Meyer, Donald R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.)  Paired-comparison scales 
for monkey rewards. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 73-79.—The method of paired comparisons 
is applied to food incentives for monkeys, both for 
amounts and kinds of food. It was found that scale 
values for rewards (peanuts) was proportional to the 
logarithm of quantity for the range between } peanut 
to 4 peanuts. Using 5 qualitatively different foods 
it was shown that reliable scale values may be se- 
cured. The relation between these findings and 
similar studies on other species is discussed. 12 
references.— L. I. O' Kelly. 
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204. James, W. T., & Cannon, D. J. (U. Georgia, 
Athens.) Conditioned avoiding responses in pw 
pies. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 251—253.—AÀn 
attempt is made to determine the exact time at which 
puppies begin to form conditioned responses, Ten 
puppies were studied. It was found that there was a 
wide variability in the age and number of signals 
(bell) required to form conditioned orientation re- 
sponses, conditioned bodily movements, and specific 
conditioned responses of the foreleg. The earliest 
age of conditioned orientation was 21 days; of con- 
ditioned bodily movements 22 days; while the earliest 
age of specific foreleg response was 30 days. A num- 
ber of conditioning procedures were tried but the 
most satisfactory method was found to be the sus- 
pension of the animal in a canvas hammock with legs 
projecting through holes.—J. P. Zubek, 

205. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U.) 
Some comments on Thistlethwaite's perception of 
latent learning. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 47-51,— 
(1) "It appears flagrantly inconsistent to admit, as 
do Thistlethwaite (see 26: 3870) and other cognitive 
theorists, that some reward was present during the 
‘no food’ trials of the California studies, while simul- 
taneously interpreting the results to indicate that 
reward is not necessary for learning." (2) Thistle- 
thwaite’s theme that studies which “demonstrate” 
latent learning are sound, whereas those which fail 
to do so are ill-conceived is neither "cricket" or 
"science." (3) A cognitive theorist's interpretation 
of the latent learning studies is that performance 
does not necessarily mirror maze learning. How- 
ever, they fail to apply the principle consistently to 
all aspects of latent learning experiments. 17 refer- 
ences.— М. К. Marks. 


206. Maltzman, Irving. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The Blodgett and Haney types of latent 
learning experiment: reply to Thistlethwaite. (see 
26: 3870) Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 52-60.—“It is 
believed that the above analysis provides an ac- 
count of the sudden improvement in performance 
following the introduction of reward in the type I 
and II latent learning experiments which is in ac- 
cord with a reinforcement theory of behavior. . . . 
The review has been restricted to the Blodgett and 
Haney type of introduction of reward experiment. 
The writer has attempted to show that Thistle- 
thwaite and others have uncritically accepted the 
results of these experiments." 16 references.— 
M. R. Marks. 

207. Montgomery, Kay C. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) ER e behavior and its relation to 
spontaneous alternation in a series of maze ex- 
posures. J.comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 50-57. 
—Rats were allowed 500 or 600 seconds exploration 
of elevated mazes for 5 consecutive days. Extent of 
exploratory behavior decreases during each daily 
trial but recovers by the next. Right or left prefer- 
ences are unstable, and turn sequences are random. 
However, the animal tends to explore most actively 
the part of the maze explored least recently.— L. I. 
O' Kelly. у 
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208. Notterman, J. M., Schoenfeld, W. N., & 
Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., N. Y.) Conditioned 
heart rate response in human beings experi- 
mental anxiety. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
1-8.—Depression of heart rate following electric 
shock was successfully conditioned to an oscillator- 
generated tone. Data are presented showing ac- 

* quisition, extinction, spontaneous recovery and 
re-conditioning.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

209. Reynolds, Bradley ; (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Marx, Melvin H., & Henderson, Robert L. Re- 
sistance to extinction as a function of drive-reward 
interaction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
36-42.—Extinction scores of animals trained in a 
Skinner box under high drive and low drive with 
large and small rewards are compared. “The re- 
sults indicate that in those learning situations where 
a relatively large amount of reward is сором рег 
reinforcement, high-drive animals extinguish more 
readily than low-drive animals; and that in those 
situations where a relatively small reward is given 
per reinforcement, low-drive animals extinguish 
more readily than high-drive animals," А theoreti- 
cal construct Xp, a product of drive and reinforce- 
ment, is described.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

210. Thistlethwaite, Donald. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Reply to Kendler and Maltzman. Psychol. 
Bull., 1952, 49, 61—71.—"' Part of the difficulty seems 
to lie in the fact that the participants in this con- 
troversy are still burdened with a number of pseudo- 

blems. A more rigorous elimination of untestable 
ypotheses and continued appeal to evidence would 
seem to be the most promising means of bringing 
the controversy to an end. The critical comments 
of Kendler (27: 205) and Maltzman (27: 206) on my 
review (26: 3870) provide an opportunity to clarify 
the evidence, and possibly to adjust our differences 
of opinion concerning it." 26-item bibliography.— 


M. R. Marks. 


211. Warshaw, Leon. (New York 0. Mental 
set in social learning and obedit Psychol. 
Newsltr, 1952, No. 35, 1-21.—A study of the effect 
T л) upon learning and retention of name- 
асе associations in an experimental analogue of the 
social introductory situations. Stimuli озан of 
5 sets of 4 pictures each with an identifying name 
for each picture. 4 groups of 20 subjects each . . . 
young males, young females, old males and old 
females. Statistical analyses and interpretations of 
both recall and attitude scores for each group are 
presented. Specific conclusions are drawn concern- 
ing attitudes of sex and age groups. There is no 
strict one to one relation between specific attitudes 
and recall performance. Mental set is probably the 
result of a configuration of attitudes. 12 references. 


—D. S. Leeds. 
(See also abstract 104) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


anfman, Theodore G., & Bunker, Н 


212. Br uy 
Three "extrasensory perception" dreams. 


Alden. 
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Psychoanal. rt., 1952, 21, 190-195.— Three short 
dreams are d in an effort to show that the 
dreamers knowledge which they could not 
have obtained by “the ordinary use of eyes and ears 
and wits."— N. Н. Pronko. 

213. Brody, Morris W. The symbolic significance 
of twins in dreams. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
172-180.—Dreams in which twins appeared were 
studied and it was found that they represented the 
dreamer and his mother.— N. Н, Pronko. 

214. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.) The dream———mirror of con- 
science. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1952, - 
vi, 348 p. $8.50.—In 45 concise chapters, the author 
presents a history of dream interpretation from the 
year 2000 B.C. and also a new theory of dream syn- 
thesis. The work is divided into 4 parts: (1) dream 
and history; (2) dream and motive; (3) dream and 
decision; (4) dream and theory. The study ex- 
amines dream patterns rather than dream elements, 
The author's interpretation of dream is based upon 
synthesis instead of analysis. The unity in the ex- 
pressions of the organism, the synthesis experienced 
in perception and in thinking, the psychosomatic 
unity observed in the findings of modern medicine 
and psychotherapy, are assumed to be present in 
the dream, as the language of the unconscious. The 
author differs from Freud in that he considers the 
dream not as a divider but as a synthesizer of 
thoughts.—S. M. Amatora. 


INTELLIGENCE 


215. Halstead, Ward С. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
Frontal lobe functions and intelligence. Bull. Los 
Angeles neur. Soc., 1950, 15, 205-212.—Some con- 
ceptual difficulties and some methodological diffi- 
culties are discussed as retarding progress in under- 
standing brain and behavior in general and frontal 
lobe functions in particular. The author's three 
factors of biological intelligence and their direct 
neural correlates are discussed.— Р. C. Sumner. 

216. Husén, Torsten. The influence of schooling 
upon 1Q. Theoria, 1951, 17, 61-88.—In 1938 a 

roup intelligence test was administered in the 
wedish town of Malmé to 613 boys with a mean age 
of 9.65 years. 10 years later this sample was re- 
tested at the induction to military service. The 
early test was given before any differentiation in 
school training had started, while the 1948 test was 
given when differentiation was practically finished. 
The mean IQ scores were found to be slightly 
lowered for those that had not gone beyond primary 
school; they were raised for the others in proportion 
to four levels of additional training. When the ma- 
terial was analyzed according to levels of ability it 
was found that the best pupils retained their level, 
суа У € of schooling was excluded, тми 
intellectu: i Ri. ИЩ 
Мабар. y least gifted regressed.—K. 
Pc premiers résultats c: 
recensement des enfan! 
en France. (The first results of a large 
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inquiry concerning the census of abnormal children 
in France.) Criança portug., 1951, 10, 115-125.— 
A random sample of 5,000 children, half of them of 
rural origin and half of urban origin, were examined 
by means of the Gille test, the only group test found 
to be adaptable to French children. Among the pre- 
liminary findings are: the average scores of children 
become lower the larger the number of children in a 
family; the scores of children of professional fathers 
are higher than those of fathers who are farmers; 
children who live in cities of 2,000 or more have 
slightly higher scores than those in towns of 2,000 
or less; no sex differences. English summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


PERSONALITY 


218. Allport, Gordon W. The mature personality. 
Pastoral Psychol, 1952, 2, 19-24.—Maturity is 
achieved in part through marriage during which the 
need for affiliation with another achieves its adult- 
hood. The marks of maturity are an extended ego, 
a self-objectification closely related to a sense of 
humor, and some sort of integrative philosophy of 
life. Stages of emotional maturation are outlined. 
It is suggested that regression to hedonistic self- 
seeking pleasure in marriage is a fatal blunder.—V. 
Johnson. 

219. Brown, G. Gordon. Culture, society and 
personality: a restatement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 173-175.—The study of the relationship 
between culture and personality is confused and 
controversial due to divergent formulations of 
various social scientists, A restatement of a particu- 
lar approach that has recently become acceptable to 
many investigations is here developed. The term, 
culture, is thrown overboard as obscuring rather 
than clarifying the issue.— N. H. Pronko. 


220. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Personality structure and personality measurement. 
In ETS, 1951 Invitational Conference, (see 27: 686), 
82-88.—'"The educational psychologist is unduly 
obsessed with items, item analysis and scaling, so 
that he suffers from delusions that personality is 
paper. If any personality test I am designing falls 
into itemizable and atomizable form that is generally 
the sheerest accident. Its numerical score is indeed 
more likely to be the frequency at which flicker- 
fusion appears, or the magnitude of a psycho-gal- 
vanic reflex response, or the ratio of certain reaction 
times, or oscillation in verbal output and so on. So 
long as personality testing is conceived only within 
the cramped perspective of juggling with what are 
essentially fragments of scholastic examinations 
called "items" it remains an unimaginative and 
trivial creature, unweaned from attainment and 
ability tests and psychologically impotent."—G. C. 
Carter. 

221. Dalma, J. Origen biológico de la personali- 
dad moral. (The biological origin of the moral per- 
sonality) Scientia, 1952, 87(477), 19-24.—The 
author undertakes to show the need for a phylo- 
genetic documentation of the theory of psychoanaly- 
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sis. In all the phylogenetic levels, there exists a 
third fundamental instinct in addition to the life 
instinct and death instinct. He calls this the in- 
stinct of association. The basis of this instinct is to 
be found in the process of identification between the 
Ego and the Alter. For example, the author points 
to the automatic and reciprical tolerance that is to 
be found between animals of the same species, 
French translation.— N. De Palma. 

222. Hsu, E. H. (Catholic U., Washington, D. C.) 
The neurotic score as a function of culture. J. soc. 
Psychol, 1951, 34, 3-30.—The hypothesis that 
neurotic score is a function of culture was studied. 
“An experimental group of 144 Chinese students in 
America and a control group of 110 Chinese students 
reading English but never having been in America 
were given Thurstone's Neurotic Inventory. The 
control group revealed a mean neurotic score sig- 
nificantly higher than the experimental group." 
In the experimental group a negative relationship 
was fonnd. between length of American residence 
and neurotic scores. Neurotic items significantly 
distinguishing the control and erimental groups 
were examined and interpreted in the light of cultural 
significance. “The existence of a universal neurotic 
trait is denied.”"—J. C. Franklin. 

223. Poyer, Georges. (Faculté des Lettres, Paris.) 
La psychologie des caractéres. (The psychology of 
characters.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1948. 39-96 p. 120 fr.—This is a separate printing 
of the 2nd fascicule of the 7th volume of the Nou- 
veau trailé de psychologie edited by George Dumas 
(see 9: 4443). Having discussed the notion of the 
character and having defined it as a psychological 
individuality or the totality of psychological varia- 
tions of each individual, the author reviews in five 
chapters different views on, and theories of, tem- 
peraments and morbid constitutions, description 
and classification of normal characters, experi- 
mental research (tests of intelligence and of char- 
acter, factor analysis, Rorschach) and evolution of 
the character. 67-item bibliography.— М. Choy- 
nowski. 

224. Secord, Paul F. (Emory U., Decatur, Ga.) 
A note on the problem of homogeneity-heterogene- 
ity in the use of the matching method in personality. 
studies. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 41-42,—Personal- 
ity studies frequently employ a design wherein 
judges match one set of specimens with another. 
Since heterogeneous items are more lend matched 
with others than are homogeneous ones, homogene- 
ity-heterogeneity variation among sub-sets con- 
fuses the results. The solution lies in random selec- 
tion of specimens from the universe and random 
assignment of the specimens to sub-sets.—M. К. 
Marks. 1 7) 

225. Tomkins, Silvan. (Princeton U., N. J. 
A discussion of “personality structure and personal- 
ity measurement” of R. B. Cattell. In ETS 1951 
Invitational Conference, (see 27: 686), 97-107.— 
“Cattell (see 27: 220), believes the educational psy- 
chologist is too unimaginative, the clinical psy- 
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chologist is too imaginative, the experimental psy- 
chologist and his methods unattainable and, that 
since the earth is without form and void and darkness 
dwells upon the waters, salvation can only be found 
in axis rotation. I believe that the flood can and will 
inundate testing, psychometric and projective, and 
factor analysis alike, unless all of these are revital- 
ized by theory and experiment. If it were true that 
educational personality tests are trivial, projective 
tests wild, experimentation impossible then factor 
analytic techniques would in fact command an in- 
flated value on the psychological bourse. We are 
not faced with these options. Tests, questionnaires, 
inventories, projective techniques can be salvaged. 
Experimentation is possible and its area can be 
continually expanded.”—G. C. Carter. 


AESTHETICS 


226. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll.) 
Agenda for the psychology of art, J. Aesthet., 1952, 
10, 310-314.—According to Arnheim there are two 
reasons why psychology has so far given art such 
inadequate facts and concepts. First, there has 
been too little real contact between the two areas. 
Secondly, psychology has too compulsive a need for 
quantitative exactness. The answer, for Arnheim, 
is for the psychologist to trust his own intiutive 
judgments.—P. R. Farnsworth, 


227. Ashman, Richard. (5902 Marshall Foch 5, 
New Orleans, La.) The inheritance of 
musical memory, J. Hered., 1952, 43, 51-52.— 
Presence or absence of the ability to recall tunes is 
noted for four generations in two families, The 
ability to recall simple tunes is apparently not af- 
fected by environment, with individuals in one 
family, having no musical training, very quickly 
learning to remember melodies when exposed to a 
musical environment; and individuals in another 

family, exposed to considerable musical training, 
never learning to carry a tune—G. С. Schwesinger. 
228. Austin, Thomas R., & SI Rob i 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, pa dicet 
erence for isosceles triangles. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 35, 430-431.— The purpose of this study 
was to quantify the consistency of preferences for 
simple geometric forms (isosceles triangles) in order 
to clarify the findings of previous studies on the sub- 
ject. 12 triangles (altitude to base proportions 
ranging from .25" X 1" to 3” x 1" by .25" alti- 

- tude steps) were combined in all possible combina- 
tions of two (66 pairs in all) and mimeographed on 
separate pages. 52 subjects checked the triangle 

.. preferred on each page. The method of paired com- 
parisons was used to eliminate the effects of central 
tendency of judgment. The conclusion of the study 
ў _was that with. isosceles triangles having constant 
- bases and variable altitudes, subjects chose with 
high consistency (median test-retest Rho of .85) 
х triangles yielding ratios between 1 to 1and 2 to 1 

(altitude to base).—W. H. Osterberg, 

229. Balint, Michael. Notes on the dissoluti 
of object-representation in modern art. J. SED 
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1952, 10, 323-327.—Psychoanalytic interpretations 
are offered for the general trend in art in which more 
emphasis is being put on the subjective processes in 
the mind of the artist and less on the object as 
sharply defined and delineated.—P. R. Farnsworth, 


230. Cueva Tamariz, » (U. Cuenca, 
cos del Werther de 


r). Aspectos psicologi 

Goethe. (Psychological aspects of Goethe’s Wer- 
ther.) Rev. Med. legal, Colombia, 1950, 11 (59-60), 
81-89.—From a psychological standpoint Goethe's 
Werther is viewed here as: (1) the symbolic portrait 
of a man incapable of reacting contrary to the first 
erotic fixation of his youth; (2) not merely an 
imaginative creation of Goethe's but also a psy- 
chological reality much like its counterpart = 
Juan; (3) a projection of Goethe's own affective 
complex about his hopeless love for Carlotta and his 
suicidal broodings connected therewith, Freudian 
aspects of the suicide of Werther are considered by 
the present author, particularly the view that 
suicide is an act of vengeance and an auto-castiga- 
tion.— Ё, C. Sumner. 

231. Francés, Robert. Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur la eption des structures musicales. 
(Experimental research on the perception of musical 
structures.) J. psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 78-96. 
— 60 male subjects aged 16-20 with no theoretical 
musical background and 10 qualified musicians 
responded according to controlled directions to 
musical compositions in order to determine the per- 
ception of temporal structure and architectonical 
structure in the compositions, The musicians were 
able to identify the musical phenomena being studied 
with high accuracy. The nonmusical subjects were 
unable to achieve a similar accuracy. It is con- 
cluded that full appreciation of a muscial composi- 
tion requires a technical music background.—G. 
Besnard. 

232. Friedman, Joel, & Gassel, Sylvia. Odys- 
seus: the return of the father. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1952, 21, 215-223.—The Odyssey is scrutin- 
ized in order to understand the motivation for the 
series of adventures of the hero. The clue is fur- 
nished at the end of the epic which shows the com- 
munity's readiness for the return of the father, 
Odysseus, for whom it is waiting to take his rightful 


ee in perpetuity.— N. Н. Pronko. 
33, 


Goodman, Paul. On a writer's block. Com- 

flex, 1952, No. 7, 42-50.—The author considers the 
temma of writers inhibited in imagining stories, 
Who can neither imagine stories other than their 
Own, nor imagine their own actualities to beotherwise. 
Once the author becomes accustomed to saying what 
по one, including himself, wishes to hear, and be- 
romes interested in the story as such, the therapy for 


pin inhibition has been ushered in.—H. Н. 
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235. Grace, Harry A. Charlie Chaplin’s films 
and American culture patterns, J. Aesthet., 1952, 10, 
353-363.—An attempt was made to test the follow- 
ing hypotheses: the “films reflect the American cul- 
ture pattern at the time of the films' release;" "the 
American culture is strongly concerned over matters 
of sex and economic occupation;” "American women 
are protrayed as being apparently but not actually 
helpless, and as responding with pity rather than 
with love;" "the behavior pattern of the lower 
economic class is portrayed as violent, vulgar, and 
aimed more directly against authority symbols than 
that of the middle class;" “the American climax 
pattern is portrayed as that of the American dream 
or the vanishing man."—P. R. Farnsworth. 

236. Hungerland, Н. Selective -current bibli- 
ography for aesthetics and related fields. January 
1, 1951-December 31, 1951., J. Aesthet., 1952, 10, 
384-397.—A mong the sections is one on psychology. 
— Р. К. Farnsworth. 

237. Nissen, Ingjald. Psychological motifs in the 
works of the Norwegian sculptor, Gustav Vigeland. 
Int, Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 177-183.—Photographs 
are provided of a number of Vigeland's statues. It 
is said that his work permits exact and profound 
interpretations, interpretations which show that 
Vigeland had a great degree of understanding of 
human nature.—J. W. Bowles. 


238. Reik, Theodor. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 15-31.—Reik advances the 
hypothesis that, if Hamlet's father had died a 
natural death, and if the Queen had not remarried, 
Hamlet would nonetheless have felt hostility for his 
mother. Reik finds corroborative evidence in his 
analytic experience, and postulates that the father's 
death realizes in part the child's unconscious wishes 
with respect to the mother. Hamlet projects his 
incestuous wishes upon his mother and other char- 
acters in the play.—H. H. Strupp. 

239. Riviere, Joan. The inner world in Ibsen's 
Master-Builder. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
173-180.—The whole meaning and content of Ib- 
sen's play, Master-Builder, is explained as an illustra- 
tion of the theme that conscious awareness of having 
beings inside one need not be directly expressed but 
that it can appear in a special guise. The whole 
action and even the characters belong so definitely 
to the inner world that the whole drama is a repre- 
sentation of that world. This is said to explain the 
critics’ charge that the play has no real motivation 
and why others reacted to it with open contempt.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

240. Schrickel, Harry С. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
A psycho-anthropological approach to problems in 
aesthetics. J. Aesthet., 1952, 10, 315-322.—Stresses 
the need for aesthetics of the concepts of personality, 
culture, and semiosis.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

241. Segal, Hanna. А psycho-analytical ap- 
proach to aesthetics. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
196-207.—''A satisfactory work of art is achieved 
by a realization and sublimation of the depressive 
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position, and that the effect on the audience is that 
they unconsciously re-live the artist's experience 
and share his triumph of achievement and his final 
detachment. But to realize and symbolically to 
express depression the artist must acknowledge the 
death instinct, both in its aggressive and self-de- 
structive aspects, and accept the reality of death 
for the object and the self."— N. Н. Pronko. 

242. Spoerri, Th. Maler Anselm Feuerbach, 
1829-1880. (Painter Anselm Feuerbach 1829- 
1880.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1952, 11, 
46-68.—The personality of Anselm Feuerbach is 
described with the methods of constitutional biology, 
psychology, and psychiatry. The painter exhibited 
a hypomanic rhythm with increased productivity 
every seven years. His artis shown to bea reflection 
of his personality, whose nature is often a necessar 
key to an understanding of his pictures, French 
English summary.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

243. Wilson, R. N. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Literature, society, and personality. J. Aesthet., 
1952, 10, 207—309.— "Literature may be viewed as a 
fruitful field for exploration in the study of man in 
society and culture." It "exhibits multiple char- 
acteristics in relation to the area of the social sci- 
ences, since it may be considered as at once a part of 
culture and an artistic representation of that cul- 
ture. It results from the individuals of a society, 
and thus indicates certain things about the indi- 
viduals of a society and thus may be viewed as a 
shaping force in personality, social structure, and 
culture," “The common value system, as reflected 
and determined by art, may be seen as a connective 
link between individual personality constellations 
and the ethos of a culture."—7. R, Farnsworth. 
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244. Dahlberg, Gunnar. Die Tendenz zu Zwill- 
ingsgeburten. (The tendency to ‘twin births.) 
Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 80-88.— 
Women who have given birth to binovular twins 
show a later increase in frequency, as compared with. 
the generality, in producing monovular twins, and 
vice versa. Monovular twining may result from 
hormonal disturbances, such as the slow secretion 
of folliculin which would prevent ovulation. It may 
be due to an inherent tendency of the egg to divide, 
and if this tendency manifests itself before the re- 
duction division, then two separate eggs are formed 
and binovular twining results. An attempt is made 
to discover some correlation between monovular and 
binovular twining.—G. C. Schwesinger. ^ 

245. James, W. T. Observations on behavi 
new-born puppies: method of measuring 
types of behavior involved, J. genet. 

1952, 80, 65-73.—An apparatus is described for 
studying group ‘orientation and movements of 
young puppies. Observations on 2 litters with 
total of 11 puppies showed the primacy of tactile cu 
during the first 21 days of life with reaction to sound 
appearing later. Characteristic movement of pup- 
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Pies consists of an alternation of right and left turns 
similar to the 5 form of behavior reported for 
Amblystoma.—Z. Luria. 


logie 
ical psychology of woman.) Z. 
Geburtsh. Gyndk., 1951, 135, 4-12.—The psycho- 
physical peculiarity of normal woman is seen in her 
sex difference, the building-plan of her body, her 
reproductive readiness, the rhythm of her nature, 
her protracted youthfulness which represents the 
most characteristic feature of her organism. Her 
uliar development is seen in the development of 
fe intellectual function and its tarrying behind 
owing to lack of freedom . As to her relation to 
society, woman is woven into the world and at the 
same time a mirrored image of the world of man, of 
the social order.— F. C. Sumner. 

247. Rife, David C. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Twins and research. Acta, Genet. med. Gemellolog., 
1952, 1, 14-23.—Methods of testing simple modes 
of inheritance on dizygotic twins are reviewed, as 
also the use of twin data to estimate heritability in 
general. The effect of conditions in utero on pro- 
ducing intrapair differences can be studied by com- 
paring dizygotic twins with sibs. Genetic variations 
in plasticity should also be considered.—G. С. 
Schwesinger. 

248. Stocks, Percy. (General Register Office, 
Southport, England.) Recent statistics of di aa 
births in d and Wales. Acta Genet. med. 
Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 8-12.—Research data show that 
maternal age has little or no effect on monozygotic 
twining, but up to age 38 there is a definite increase 
in liability to dizygotic twining, with a rapid decline 
thereafter. For the mother who has produced 
manpis births, there is a ten times greater probabil- 
ity of subsequent multiple maternity than for the 
average woman. The obscure effect of parity may 
possibly add to an inborn tendency to multiple 
pregnancies.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 
249. Arlow, Jacob A. A psychoanalytic stud: of 
a religious initiation rite: Bar мана In Eisler, 
Ruth S. et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 353-374.—The Jewish ceremony of 
Bar Mitzvah for the boy at the age of 13 years is 
discussed in terms of the ambivalent father-son rela- 
tionship, moral and sexual significance, symbolic 
castration, successful and unsuccessful resolution of 
oedipal conflict, and sibling rivalry. “There seems 
to be a special affinity between significant Bar 
Mitzvah conflict and the latter or concurrent ap- 
pearance of examination anxiety." 23 references.— 
V. T ain 
250. Bennett, Ivy, & Hellman, Ilse. Psycho- 
analytic material related to observations in ear! 
development. In Eissler, Ruth S., 
t ‘choanalytic study 
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a history obtained from the parent. The case of 
Martin is presented as an illustration of one in 
which it was possible for trained observers to be jn | 
daily contact with the child for a period of almost 
four years during his stay in a wartime residential 
nursery. The conclusion indicates that it is possi- 
ble to isolate and examine the outcome in later life 
of some of the early trends and that such material 
opens up possibilities for detailed study of psycho. 
logical and education problems as well as the scope 
and possibility of remedial education.— V. Johnson, 

251. [Bodman, Frank, Dir.] The social adapta- 
Ne seen dre ned Hith, Lond, 
1950, 9, 68-69.—An investigation comparing 51 
children who had spent three or more years in an 
institution with 52 children living at home and 23 
foster-home children is summarized briefly. Chief 

chological instruments used were the Vineland 

cial Maturity Scale and the Stanford-Binet, 
Quite uniformly and in a wide variety of points om 
which the children are compared, the institutional 
children were inferior. The family histories of the 
two groups likewise showed very wide discrepanci 
leading to the conclusion that “constitution: 
factors are at least as important as environmental 
factors in the subsequent social maturation."— 
G. E. Copple. 

252. Bornstein, Berta. On latency. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 279-285.—During the latency period 
free association is experienced by the child as а 
threat to his ego, because its use is actually a regres 
sion to the primary process. “During the period 
latency, neurotic children see as the principal task 
the warding off of incestuous fantasies and masturba- 
tory temptation.” The therapeutic approach to the 
problems of the child in latency involves the develop 
ing of healthy character formation, the strengthing 
of weak structures, and the modification of those 
which might interfere with normal development. | 
“The selection of material for interpretation and the 
form of interpretation itself must be geared to 


these ends.”"—V. Johnson. 
253. Burl Dorothy T. Precursors of some 
ic ideas about children in the sixteenth 
per eens terio In Eissler, Ruth Я 
' SVC. унс study of the child (see 2T: 
260), 244-254.—Literature oh Ке and рей- 
atrics from former centuries indicate that certain 
contemporary 
breast feeding, 
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of socialization in the fraternal group.) Sauvegarde, 
1951, 6, 503-515.— Three case histories are presented 
and the deportment of each child in relation to their 
sibling was examined, the significance of any dis- 
turbances in this area, and the background in each 
case was studied and interpreted.—E. Barschak. 


, 256. Cahn, Paulette. 
hors du milieu familial. (Fraternal relations outside 
the family situation.) Sauvegarde, 1950, 7, 459-465.— 
Groups of brothers of preschool age were observed 
during six months in an orphanage. The author 
found that previous clinical observations of groups 
of brothers made on children living in the family are 
insufficient to understand relations of children living 
in institutions.—E. Barschak. 


257. Cahn, Paulette. Quelques aspects de la re- 
lation fraternelle entre des jumeaux bivitellins. 
(Some aspects of fraternal relations between non- 
identical twins.) Sauvegarde, 1949, 3, 3-32.—Three 
problems are discussed in regard to the fraternal 
relations; the conscious discovery of the self and the 
*"other;' the different steps in their socialization; 
aggressiveness, friendliness, and the absence or 
presence of any frustration in the relations between 
the twins.—E. Barschak. 


258. Crane, A. R. (Teachers Coll, Armdale, 
N.S.W., Australia. A note on pre-adolescent 
gangs. Aust. J. Psychol, 1951, 3, 43-46.—A 
questionnaire study of 90 men students indicated 
that pre-adolescent gangs are not necessarily the 
product of sub-normal environments but do occur 
widely in environments where there are sufficient 
outlets. The essence of the behavior of such gangs 
is a testing of the restrictions placed by adult mores. 
It is the rule for boys’ gangs to be predatory. In 
place of the adult barrier, the gang develops its 
own systems of mores which gives it cohesiveness 
and protects its identity as an in-group. The gang 
may play a considerable part in the boys socializa- 
tion.—C. F. Scofield. 


259. Cunningham, К. S. The vocabulary of the 
Australian child. Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 36-42. 
—A critical analysis of vocabulary studies and 
discussion of the important questions which must be 
considered in planning specific investigations of the 
development of vocabulary in the child.—C. F. 
Scofield. 


260. Eissler, Ruth S. Freud, Anna; Hartmann, 
Heinz, & Kris, Ernst. (Eds.) The psychoanalytic 
study of the child, Vol. VI. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1951. 398 p. $7.50.—In April, 
1950, Anna Freud, her former collaborators, and a 
selected group of child analysts and psychiatrists 
met for a two day discussion at the invitation of the 
Austen Riggs Foundations in Stockbridge, Mass. 
The recordings of the original discussion did not 
prove satisfactory and the present volume repre- 
sents more comprehensive and prepared presenta- 
tion, The material is presented in psychiatric terms 
and is Freudian-oriented. Each contribution is 
abstracted separately in this issue—V. Johnson. 
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261. Evans, M. Gwen. Early anxiety situations 
in the analysis of a boy in the latency period. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 93-110.—From the 
analysis of a boy continued over many years certain 
typical anxiety situations arising in early childhood 
are discussed in order to show how the defences 
against them are uncovered and dealt with according 
to the analytic teachniques and findings of Melanie 
Klein.— N. H. Pronko. 


262. Fraiberg, Selma. Enlightenment and con- 
fusion. In Eissler, Ruth S. et al, The psycho-analytic 
study of the child (see 27: 260), 325-335.—The mere 
giving of sexual information to children does not 
guarantee real enlightenment since the child may 
not be making use of the new knowledge. "In our 
analytic practice enlightenment is given the child 
strictly in accordance with the requirement of 
analytic material and following a careful working 
through of his infantile theories." It is important 
to guard against the exploitation of information for 
a neurotic purpose. 21 references.— V. Johnson. 


263. Freud, Anna. Observations on child develop- 
ment. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 27: 260), 18-30.—Observations 
carried out in the Hampstead Nurseries in England 
from 1940 to 1945 indicated the following: pre-genital 
urges in normal children build up their own sexual 
life; there is wide overlapping between developmental 
stages; progress from one libidinal phase to the next 
was preceded by a change in manifest behavior; 
regression occurs when unsatisfied drive tension is 
high; libidinal expression and aggression may be 
fused therapeutically; aggressions were accompanied 
by loss of ego achievement; early traumas may sur- 
vive as cover memories; one traumatic experience 
may represent hundreds of frustrations; chronologi- 
cal appearance of certain emotional elements varied 
widely; pre-form attitudes may be experimentally 
stimulated and developed; and social reaction, 
restraint of immediate gratification of instinct, an 
an adaption to the reality principle can be acquir 
both under the influence of love for parent or 
in a community of children of the same age.—V. 
Johnson. 

264. Freud, Anna, & Dann, Sophie. An experi- 
ment in group upbringing. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
127-168.—6 ‘young  German-Jewish children 
orphaned by their parents’ death in the gas cham- 
bers of Poland were kept together during various 
sojourns at camp in Europe and then were kept 
together for an experiment in child rearing in Eng- 
land. Over a period of one year observations of the 
children are summarized under the following head- 
ings: Behavior towards adult; group reaction; ag- 
gressiveness towards adults; first positive relations 
with adult and subsequent positive relation; o 
eroticism and masturbation; eating and toilet habits; 
deviations from the norm and ego attitude; fear and 
anxieties; and language problems. The children 
were able to master some of their anxieties, develop 
social attitudes, acquire a new language and ap- 
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parently form a basically unharmed contact with 
their environment.—V. Johnson. 


265. Gesell, Arnold. The method of co-twin 
control in conjunction with the method of cinem- 
analysis. Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 
25-28.—The author describes the method of co-twin 
control and that of cinemanalysis briefly, either of 
which can be used independently. Employed to- 
gether they reinforce each other and sharpen insi; ht 
into developmental mechanisms of the human action 
system.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


266. Greenacre, Phyllis. Ri incorpora- 
tion and the phallic phase. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
180-205.— The theory is presented “that the phallic 
phase has certain characteristic contributions to 
symptom formation and to the superego; it is a pe- 
riod of autogenous genital stimulation; it is char- 
acterized by a sense of inner power contributed by 
the inherent positive genital sensation, exaggerated 
by its contrast with the ышы oral receptive or 
incorporative influences of the early months," Sum- 
mary case histories, dream analysis and material 
from interviews are presented. Breath holding at- 
tacks appear to have a power satisfaction and a 
pleasure in the disturbance accompanying the 
cyanosis, “with a relatively sudden letting go at the 
end in a kind of twilight state which has the curve 
of an orgastic response and may be related to it."— 
V. Johnson. 


267. Ruth E. Growing through play: 
experiences Piper end Bad. New Yon. Cane. 


bia University Press, 1952. 62 p. $0.75.—One of 
two booklets accompanying Hartley, Frank and 
Goldenson's Understanding children's play, (see 27: 
269) emphasizing the unity of the child's activities 
when seen in many media and the impossibility of 
assigning fixed interpretive values to any uses of 
materials in view of their unique meanings for each 
child. Very useful extended segments of running 
records of many activities of two children are pre- 
sented, with interpretive comments, in a context of 
the problems seen by teachers and others around the 
Children. The nature of the "center" in which they 
were seen or of the “help” families sought are not 


explained.— L. J. Stone. 


268. Hartley, Ruth Е. 
Goldenson, Robert N. ] 


children: planned pla; groups, miniature 
and puppets. New erk. fife БЫ 
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269. Hartley, Ruth E., Frank, Lawrence K., & 
Goldenson, Robert M. Understanding children's | 
play. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952, 
xvi, 372 p. $3.50.—The content of this book ig 
drawn from the recorded observations on some 180 
children from 2 to 6 years of age and from varied 
cultural and national backgrounds. Chapters on the 
more significant and prevalent play activities in. 
clude dramatic play, block play, water play, use of 
graphic materials, finger painting, and music and 
rhythm. Treatment of material is focused on the 
specific ways in which play, and creative and exe 
pressive activities serve as sensitive indicators of the 
development of the child's personality. An appendix 
lists suggestions for observing and interpreting play 
activities of young children.—5. M. Amatora. 

270. Howard, P. J., & Worrell, C. H. Premature 
infants in later life: study of intelligence and per- 
sonality of 22 premature infants at ages 8 to 19 years, 
Pediatrics, 1952, 9, 577-584.— The physical, intel- 
lectual and personality characteristics of 22 persons 
born prematurely and studied between the ages of 
8 and 19 are presented, Except that the eyes of the 
prematurly born may be frequently defective, it is 
difficult to say that prematurity itself effects physi- 
cal growth. There is no relation between 15 and 
the degree of prematurity. About one-half of the 
subjects made unsatisfactory adjustments. The 
author suggests that a "study of premature infants 
who are necessarily deprived of immediate postnatal 
maternal tenderness may finally offer a basis for 
assessing the theory that such tenderness is neces 
sary."— M. C. Templin. 

271. Josselyn, Irene M. 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) The adolescent and 
world. New York: Family Service Association of. 
America, 1952, 124 р. $1.75.—"This volume . -+ 
is designed primarily for social workers and other 
oo persons who carry responsibility for 

elping to improve the interpersonal relationships of 

arents and children. . . .” Chapter headings ares 

hysical Aspects of Adolescence; Psychologi 
Growth Patterns; Social Pressures; Social Adapta- 
tion; Dependency and Ambivalence; Psychosexu 
Conflicts; The Fate of the Conscience; Treatment. 
through Supportive Measures; Psychiatric Treat: 
ment of the Adolescent; Sex Education and Ѕехш 
Behavior; Conclusions.— L. B. Costin. 

. 272. Jury, Paul. Jalousie d'enfants. (Childrens 
jealousy.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 161-186.— The саж 
story of an 8 year old girl who became jealous 
her younger brother is developed and generalized. 
here appear to be three major problems confronting 
the jealous girl: (1) where does the baby come from 
(2) the baby is a boy and has something which she 

does not have; and (3) the Oedipus complex. 

suggested solution is given. Another case history 0 

a (шаг boy written more than 100 years ago is 
m : 
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mental de tensfo psiquica. (Anxiety and aggressiv- 
ity in pre-school children; and experimental study of 
psychic tension.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 
3(4), 19-25.—Two studies are reported. One, the 
nature and sources of fears in 208 kindergarten 
children; the second measures the popularity in 127 
kindergarten children. The author points out that 
with a knowledge of the causes and nature of chil- 
dren's fears and the basis of their popularity, we are 
in a position to help them in adjusting. French and 
English summaries.— F. C. Sumner. 


274. Kohler, Claude. La suggestibilité chez 
Venfant. (Suggestibility in the child.) Criança 
portug., 1951, 10, 209-228.—Suggestiveness must be 
distinguished from acceptivity, the former being 
reserved to the facility of realization of induced 
actions. Suggestibility is normal in children and it 
decreases with the development of intellectual func- 
tions. The “zeitgeist” of a period determines the 
direction of youthful suggestibility. The wise 
society uses youthful suggestibility in moral training. 
English summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


275. Krasnogorskif, N. I. Nekotorye itogi pri- 
meneniía i razviti ucheniíà I. P. Pavlova о vysshei 
nervnoi defatel’-nosti v pediatrichesko{ klinike. 
(Some results of the application and development of 
I, P. Pavlov’s theory on higher nervous activity in 
the pediatric clinic.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 
1, 793-806.—The conditioned reflex, speech, and 
the "voluntary act” are discussed from the point of 
view of Pavlovian theory. “Тһе development of 
I. P. Pavlov's theory in pediatrics has [also ] led to a 
new natural-scientific understanding of the etiology 
and pathogenesis of many diseases and pathological 
states of the child brain and advanced their prophy- 
laxis and cure.”—I. D. London. 


276. Kris, Ernst. Opening remarks on psycho- 
analytic child psychology. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
9-17.—Increased interest in the psychoanalytic 
study of the child has coincided with the transition 
from topographical stratification of the psychic ap- 
paratus to structural concepts or the beginning of 
ego psychology; and the increased understanding of 
the pre-oedipal experiences of the child and their 
etiological importance. Longitudinal studies from 
childhood observation to later psychoanalysis as an 
adult might be of value. The reconstructive method 
establishes the etiological relevence of past experi- 
ences in the child's life and how the life history has 
been organized by the personality and in turn has 
organized it.—V. Johnson. 


277. Leopold, Werner F. Bibliography of child 
language. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1952. v, 115 p. $2.00.— This bibliography 
includes annotated references to literature on child- 
ren's language with special emphasis on normal 
language learning of preschool children and child 
bilingualism. The majority of titles are 1946 or 
earlier as systematic search was stopped in that year. 
—C. M. Louttit. 
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278. Lippitt, Ronald (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
Polansky, Norman, & Rosen, Sidney. The 
namics of power; a field study of social influence 
groups of children. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 37-64,— 
This study is an extended replication of an earlier 
one in order to determine whether previous results 
were attributable to the particular participants or 
could be generalized to different kinds of groups and 
investigators. Social power is defined as “1. the 
potentiality 2. for inducing forces 3. in other persons 
4. toward acting or changing in a given direction.” 
Two indices are developed, attributed power and 
manifest power; they are the basic tools for analyzing 
the relation between power and contagion. For 
groups like the one originally studied the many de- 
tailed results were almost all the same. For “a 
normal middle-class” group many of the same rela- 
tionships held; differences seem to be mostly with 
regard to "style" of power and the sources, e. g. 
intelligence (greater role for middle class), physical 
size and conformity.—R. A. Littman. 

279. Malm, Marguerite, & Jamison, O. G. 
Adolescence. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1952, 
vii, 512 р. $5.00.—The objectives of this book are 
presented as three: “to help adults get along better 
with the adolescent, to help them understand that 
the adolescent needs to live wholesomely and. happily, 


and to show them how these needs may met.” 
In addition to drawing on the findings of pertinent 
research and their own experiences with adolescents 


and teachers of adolescents, the authors include 
information gained from interviews and question- 
naires of adolescents currently in high school. The 
12 chapters of the book are organized in 3 main 
sections: The adolescent and his world, the adolescent 
and his adjustment, and major influences on the 
adolescent.—M. F. Fiedler. 


280. Norval, Mildred, Kennedy, Roger L. J., & 
Berkson, Joseph. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) 
Biometric studies of the growth of children of Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. Hum. Biol. 1951, 23, 273-301.— 
Report of 22,518 pairs of measurements of length and 
weight made on 4,111 children. The mean weights 
are higher than for other previously published series. 
Boys are somewhat more variable than girls in both 
length and weight but this relative variability de- 
creases during the first year of life. The amount of 
growth is greater for the smaller children than for the 
larger children; and larger children at birth are 
also larger at one уеаг.—5. L. Halperin. 


281. Scher, Bernhard. (Jewish Child Care Assoc., 
New York.) Leadership responsibility in institu- 
tional administration. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1952, 28, 273-283.—The alterations which have 
taken place in the concepts of institutional care for 
children have increased the ролы у of the ad- 
ministration and more specifically the director of the 
institution. As the institution’s chief executive he 
must therefore be not only a good administrator but 
an effective parent to the many who are dependent 
upon his decisions. He must play a leader’s role in 
every aspect of the institution’s program. Thus the 
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staff must become integral elements in aiding the 
director to fulfill his role in a coordinated and inte- 
grated manner.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

282. Schwesinger, Gladys C. (California Youth 
Authority Ventura.) The effect of differential parent- 
child relations on identical twin resemblance in per- 
sonality. Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 
40-47.—The life story of a pair of young monozy- 
gotic twins is briefly told to bring out the effects of 
home environment and parent-child relationships 
on personality development. One twin, growing up 
in a large closely-knit family group having mother- 
love and emotional security, adjusted well in spite 
of other set-backs; while the other, reared as an only 
child with a restrictive foster mother, became tense 
and unstable, resorted to narcotics, and met death 
eatly, perhaps self-induced. Love, permissiveness, 
relaxation, and emotional security are basic to 
temperamental stability.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

283. Seagoe, M. V. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Children’s television habits and preferences. Quart. 
Film, Radio, Television, 1952, 6(2), 143-152.—The 
author finds “that television has a major impact on 
the child audience. Radio listening and motion 
picture attendance are partially sacrificed to tele- 
vision viewing. Older children watch television with 
increasing frequency, at least to age twelve." Low 
solid-economic status is a positively related factor 
to television viewing. Children particularly prefer 
adventure, comedy, and family programs. “Тһе 
favorite program is not always the one seen most 
often." Detailed data analyses are presented for 
socio-economic level, grade level, and for specific 
programs.—E. W. J. Faison. 

284. Segel, David. (Office of Educ., Washington, 
D. C.) Frustration in adolescent youth. U. S. Off. 
Educ. Bull, 1951, No. 1. vi, 65 p.—The bulletin 
explains what is termed “psycho-social develop- 
ment” and spells out its implications for education. 
Frustration is seen as the greatest threat to psycho- 
logical development. The effects of frustration both 
on "psycho-social" development and education are 
indicated. The bulletin pulls together the relevant 
literature relating to frustration and integrates it 
within its own framework. 84 references.—D. К. 
Krathwohl. 

285. Spiegel, Leo A. A review of contributions to 
a psychoanalytic theory of adolescence: individual 
aspects. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanaly- 
tic study of the child (see 27: 260), 375-393.—Psy- 
choanalytic material on adolescence is reviewed in 
terms of classification of adolescent phenomenology, 
object relations in adolescence, defense mechanism 
in adolescence, sexual activity, aspects of ego func- 
tioning, and treatment. 41-item bibliography.— 
V. Johnson. 

286. Springer, Doris. Development in yo 
children of an understanding of time and the pens 
J. genet. Psychol, 1952, 80, 83-96.—Eighty-nine 
children aged 4-6 were asked in individual interviews 
to tell their own activity times, tell time by a clock, 
set a clock and answer questions about clock hands. 
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There was a consistent increase with age in ability 
to perform accurately. First, the child tells the 
time of his activities; secondly һе... tells time 
by a clock; thirdly һе... sets the clock; and 


fourthly he . . . explains why the clock has two . 


hands and how each operates. Developmental 
trends are reflected not only in the accuracy of the 
responses but also in the nature of the errors.— 
Z. Luria. 

287. Stone, Claire. A residence unit for adolesc- 
ent boys and girls. Child Welfare, 1952. 31(4), 3-6; 
11.—This article describes a program now past the 
experimental stages and proving successful in the 
care and treatment of adolescent boys and girls in 
the DePeyster Cottage at Leake and Watts Chil- 
dren's Home, Yonkers, №. Y.—S. M. Amatora. 


288. Toronto University. Institute of Child 
Study. Twenty-five years of child study. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1951. xiii, 182 p. 
$4.00.—This is a summary of the work of the 
Institute of Child Study of the University of Toronto 
over a quarter of a century and at the same time a 
tribute to its founder and director, Dr, W. W. Blatz. 
Sections deal with the founding and the organization 
of the Institute, with the place of the Institute in the 
community, the goals and growths of nursery educa- 
tion and the activities and aims of parent education. 
Summaries and abstracts of the more important 
pieces of research carried on at the Institute are in- 
cluded.—S. М. Amatora. 


289. Van Riper, Charles. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo.) Teaching your child to talk. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950, 141 p. $2.00. 
—Presents accurate and useful information concern- 
ing the development of language in the normal child 
for the use of parents. The material covers the de- 
velopment of speech from the first cry to the babbling 
period, the beginnings of comprehension, imitation, 
first words, and the early developing of the vocabu- 
lary —M., Е. Palmer. 


290. Weiner, A. L. (800 S. Berendo St, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) “Momism” and the American 
family. J. Amer. osteop. Ass., 1950, 50, 201-207.— 
It is attempted to delineate the growth and develop- 
ment of “тотіѕт” as it has appeared as the result 
of the many economic, sociological, religious, and 
political external factors and the intellectual internal 
factors which have acted and are still acting on the 
American family.— F. C. Sumner. 


291. Weiss, Deso A. The pubertal change of the 
human voice. Folia phoniat., Basel, 1950, 2, 126— 
159.— The literature is reviewed on pubertal change 
of voice under the following captions: historical re- 
ferences to pubertal change of voice; physiology of 
the change of voice; pathology of voice change at 
puberty, Extensive bibliography.—F. C. Summer. 

292. Wolfenstein, Martha. A phase in the de- 
velopment of children's sense of D ir. In Eissler, 
Ruth S. et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 336-350.— Children's jokes change with 
age. Illustrations are given of the type of jokes and 
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the mechanism involved in humor used by children 
of various ages. “The joke which permits impulse 
gratification probably also provides alleviation of 
the anxiety associated with the impulse.”—V. 
Johnson. 

293. Wulff, M. The problem of neurotic mani- 
festations in children of preoedipal age. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 169—179.—Neurotic phenomena mani- 
fested by children of preoedipal age are discussed in 
terms of phobia and hysteria, obsession and com- 
pulsion, and perversion. Both neurotic or pervert 
trends during the preoedipal period may re-emerge 
inlater childhood or in the adult to form the so-called 
“nucleus” of neurosis.— V. Johnson. 


(See also abstract 135, 171, 429, 433, 441, 611) 
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294. Bateson, Gregory. (U. California Med. 
Sch., San Francisco.) Cultural ideas about aging. 
In Jones, Н. Е, Research on aging. (see 27: 303), 
49-54,—Attitudes toward aging and the aged are 
described for two communities, one in New Guinea 
and one in Bali. In each instance the attitudes to- 
ward a senior member of the group are outlined in 
typical incidents. The inference is drawn that "'the 
question of what aging means in psychological terms 
can only be answered in terms of the local psychology 
which determines what aging means in the particular 
community concerned." If one “. . . believes that 
the old are no good, weak, stubborn, whatever terms 
of abuse he likes to attach to them, then to a great 
extent that will become true of the old in the popula- 
tion where that is believed, and the old themselves 
will believe it and will reinforce the general belief 
that it is so.’—J. E. Birren. 


295. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Terman's longitudinal studies of children with high 
IQ's. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 
303), 28-34.—Continuation of follow-up observa- 
tions on the "gifted" children originally selected by 
Terman in 1922 has resulted in the accumulation of 
information of the aging of superior people. Many 
of the “children” are now in their middle forties and 
it is hoped that the subjects will be reexamined at 
5 or 10 year intervals. The data include tests of 
temperament and personality as well as intellectual 
measures. In the 1950-51 follow-up it was planned to 
include questions about marital adjustment and other 
information about the family as well as Stanford- 
Binet or other intellective testing of the offspring of 
the original sample. Results of the 1940 follow-up 
showed that the gifted children were maintaining 
their superiority in high occupationál status, high 
proportion of college graduates, and high income for 
age.—J. E. Birren. 

296. Biller, Newman M. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York.) The role of the syna- 
gogue in work with old people. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 284-289.—Respect and care for the 
aged has traditionally been a part of the synagogue's 
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role in the life of the Tewish people. The history of 
the policies and practices in this area of synagogue 
activity are briefly reviewed. This role is more im- 
portant today than ever, since the relative number of 
agedisincreasing. Thesynagogue ‘‘must continue to 
lead the way toward the betterment and the expan- 
sion of services to older people."— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

297. Dobrin, Leo. (1 East 72nd St., New York.) 
Rehabilitation in institutional geriatrics; a prelimi- 
nary report. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1952, 52, 81-85.— 
Principles and technics of rehabilitation applied to 
a group of 67 men and women averaging 76.6 years 
of age are explained. 9 cases are actually presented. 
These methods largely involving physical training 
made possible the restoration of normal activity of 
elderly individuals suffering from the results of 
cerebrovascular accidents, of various types of 
arthritis, of un-united hip fractures, of amputations, 
and of a variety of life-long disability. Physical 
rehabilitation thus makes a great positive contribu- 
tion to both physical and mental health of the aged 
by actively combatting what were once regarded as 
hopeless and progressive infirmities.— F. C. Sumner. 

298. Fisher, M. Bruce. (Fresno State Coll, 
Calif. Limitations of available tests. In Jones, 
H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 80-82.— 
The limitations of tests can be reviewed either in 
terms of the theory behind a test or the technical 
aspects of constructing tests. The issues of the 
theory behind tests is particularly relevant when the 
measurement of intelligence of adults is considered; 
here no numerical sophistication of a test scale will 
relieve the necessity for “productive theorizing.” 
Many useful tests may be quantitatively unsophis- 
ticated. Few adequate norms are available on any 
test for persons above 60. In the older groups more 
information is needed about testing, e.g., controlling 
motivation.—J. E. Birren. а 

299. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Re- 
search design in the study of aging. In Jones, H. E. 
Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 76-80.—The 
author views research on aging as presenting no 
unique problems of experimental design or measure- 
ment, and the task of the investigator is still one of 
reducing uncontrolled variability in what ever he 
observes. Research on aging and in the social sci- 
encesin general requires new “models” for the organ- 
ization of data and we should not force our data into 
classical  "physicalscience" models. ''.. . one 
should resort to simple, direct techniques rather 
than trying to achieve a pseudo-solution by using 
meaningless measures and overly-elaborate statis- 
tical analyses."—J. E. Birren. 

300. Haire, Mason. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
An aging population in an industrial society. In 
Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 
55-58.—Studies of aging at the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations are interdisciplinary and are designed 
to yield useful generalizations for industrial retire- 
ment policies, and perhaps a psychological scale of 
age to replace the use of chronological age as an 
index. Some of the hypotheses are: “(1) there are 
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phenomenological classes of age in industrial com- 
munities; (2) they have fairly standard classificatory 
signs and perceived consequences; (3) many of the 
diagnostic signs and consequences are based on un- 
checked assumptions and may well turn out to be 
invalid generalizations about older workers." — 
J. E. Birren. 

' 301. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Research on aging conducted by the Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chicago. In 
Jones, H. E., Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 2-4.— 
The Committee on Human Development has been 
concerned with factors associated with good and 
poor personal adjustment in later life. Surveys have 
been conducted with an inventory of activities and 
attitudes of various occupational groups as well as 
all persons over the age of 65 in a small midwestern 
city. Social roles of the elderly have been explored 
as well as public opinion about these roles. Work 
underway includes a longitudinal study of aging 
beginning at age 55; this study includes several oc- 
cupational groups in the Chicago area.—J. E. 
Birren. 

302. Jones, Harold E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Longitudinal and cross-sectional methods in the 
study of aging. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, 
(see 27: 303), 67—73.— Cross-section studies of aging 
provide a quick and inexpensive description of age 
changes. Individual differences in rate and pattern 
of aging require longitudinal studies for their de- 
tailed description. The obvious disadvantage of 
the longitudinal method is the slow accumulation of 
data and the senescence of the methods and ideas. 
A study of overlapping age groups retains someof 
the desirable features of the longitudinal study with 
desirable speed in collecting and interpreting data 
and subsequent publication of the results, A large 
federated or collaborative project on aging is 

' sketched in which the staffs of several universities 
might collaborate.—J. E. Birren. 

303. Jones, Harold E. (Ed.) (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Research on aging: proceedings of a 
conference held on August 7-10, 1950, at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1950, iii, 128 p. (mimeo). 
—The published proceedings include both the papers 
and the subsequent discussions. A total of 25 papers 
was given that covered a wide range of problems of 
aging; represented аге“. . . psychology, physiology, 
and various social sciences, [and] also . . . medi- 
cine, public health, social welfare, and jurispru- 
dence." The proceedings serve to outline current 
research on aging, type of problem being studied, 
methods, and something of the theory behind cur- 
rent studies.—J. E. Birren. 

304. Kaplan, Oscar J. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif) The place of psychology in gerontology. 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 298—303.— The contribution of 
psychology to geriatrics is information on the pres- 
ervation of mental abilities, the performance of older 
workers, and the communication of health knowl- 
edge to older persons.—G. L. Grace. 
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305. Kaplan, Oscar J. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Uses of sample survey methodology. In 
Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 91-93. 
—Many problems of aging may be studied by means 
of surveys (questionnaires an: interviews) and thus 
reach persons ordinarily not accessible to investiga- 
tion. Hence a more accurate picture of the total 
population may be obtained than with the use of 
more detailed and rigorous techniques. Older per- 
sons received less formal education than younger 
individuals more recently in school. The factor of 
education may have to be taken into account in 
making questionnaires or wording statements in 
oral interviews. More information is needed about 
techniques of interviewing the elderly.—J. E. 
Birren. 

306. Kleemeier, Robert W.  (Moosehaven Re- 
search Laboratory, Orange Park, Fla.) The relation- 
ship between Ortho-Rater tests of acuity and color 
Salón іп а senescent group. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 114-116.—128 male residents in a fraternal home 
for the aged were the subjects for this study. On 
most of them there were available far distance binoc- 
ular acuity test scores, near distance acuity test 
scores, and color test scores. All tests of visual per- 
formance were made on the Ortho-Rater under 
standard conditions. A product-moment r of .675 
was obtained between the Ortho-Rater color test and 
the far distance binocular acuity test. An r of .487 
was obtained between results on the near acuity test 
and the color test. These relationships probably 
explain why other investigations have an apparent, 
and puzzling, decrease in color sensitivity as age 
increased.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

307. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Moosehaven, Orange 
Park, Fla.) The research program at Moosehaven, 
Florida. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 
303), 10-14.— The Moosehaven Research Labora- 
tory was founded in 1949 to conduct studies on 
aging in connection with the home for the aged sup- 
ported by the Loyal Order of Moose. Initial studies 
have attempted to describe the activities and atti- 
tudes of the residents. Other research includes 
psychophysiological investigations of age trends in 
the EEG and the psychological correlates of arteri- 
osclerosis and other geriatric disorders. Many of 
the observations will be repeated to permit longi- 
tudinal analyses of the age changes.—J. E. Birren. 

308. Krasner, I. Bigford. (Jewish Federation, St. 
Fale PE associated with status in a 
recreational program for the aged. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 290-301.—A report based on ab- 
stracts of approximately 400 records of the Roosevelt 
Club which numbers 28 men and 46 women ranging 
in age from 55 through the 80’s with the majority 
being in their middle 60’s. All are foreign-born and 
of Orthodox-Jewish persuasion. Status factors such 
as acceptance, feeling useful and important, as well 
as recognition are met through recreational activities 
described by the author.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

309. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Problems in the motivation of subjects in research 
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on aging. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 
27: 303), 82-91.—Neglect of older age groups in 
psychological research may be a reflection of diffi- 
culty in obtaining the cooperation of older subjects. 
A sample of older people who volunteer is probably 
a favorably biased sample of the entire population 
of the same age. Techniques for securing coopera- 
tion are described and illustrated by means of pub- 
lished studies. Methods should be included in 
studies for following the subjects according to their 
willingness to be subjects, e.g., respondents and 
nonrespondents to questionnaires. Since older per- 
sons are apt to be suspicious of a study, special care 
must be taken to relieve their doubts and anxieties. 
—J. E. Birren. 


310. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Psychological research on aging, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. In Jones, H. E. Research om aging, (see 27: 
303), 4-10.— The emphasis in research at Syracuse 
is not on old age but on the changes which occur 
during the entire adult life span. Studies have at- 
tempted to describe the “cultural views on aging," 
to characterize the personal problems of the various 
ages during adult life, age trends in job satisfaction 
have been examined in school teachers. Other re- 
search involving the graduate students and staff 
members has included age trends in activities, per- 
sonality structure as revealed by the Rorschach, 
intellectual level, and values. Systematic searches 
of the literature have been made to uncover ‘‘age- 
trend data" which are published in obscure sources. 
—J. E. Birren. 


311. Moore, Elon H. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Pro- 
fessors in retirement. In Jones, H. E. Research on 
aging, (see 27:303), 17-28.— This study was based on 
a questionnaire sent to recipients of annuity checks 
from the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation. Data were obtained from 359 retired pro- 
fessors and were analyzed to determine the degree of 
satisfaction with retirement. Of the total, 2595 were 
uncertain about or dissatisfed with retirement. 
Other results are reported about income problems, 
interests and hobbies, post-retirement employment, 
personal and social problems, mobility and changes 
in residence, living arrangements, and suggestions 
for others approaching retirement.—J. E. Birren. 


312. Odell, Charles E. (U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Washington, D. C.) Employment problems of older 
workers. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(1), 3-6; 26-27.— 
Reviewing the needs of the older worker, Odell 
points out the importance of effective counseling 
with regard to their present vocational program but 
also “really assist older workers to make suitable job 
shifts which directly improve their placement possi- 
bilities.” The author is of the opinion that intensive 
counseling and placement services are needed for the 
older worker and "that the employment service has 
better facilities for providing these services than 
does any other source of placement open to workers.” 
He discusses many of the problems which the older 
worker must face.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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313. Rusk, Howard A. (New York U.) Geri- 
atrics and rehabilitation. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 143- 
150.—The incidence of chronic disease and physical 
disability increases sharply with age, Approaches 
to the problem include research, prevention, im- 
proved methods of care, and rehabilitation. Co- 
operation between community and hospital is 
needed for rehabilitation. Possible outcomes for 
the community dispersal of the chronically ill are 
full employment, selective employment, sheltered 
employment, home-bound programs, custodial care 
with an in-institutional work program, institutional 
care for senile psychotics, and sheltered colony life. 
—G. L. Grace. 

314. Stanton, Jeannette E. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Part-time employment for the older 
worker. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 418-421.— 
Through the cooperation of the employment depart- 
ment of a large midwestern department store, the 
writer had access to the personnel records of some 
3000 “extra” employees or persons not on the regular 
payroll. It was found that in general the older the 
worker the longer he was available. Women extra 
sales people 30 years old or younger were available 
an average of 103 work days as compared with a 412 
day average for those over 60. Another finding was 
that wage increases (made on merit) were obtained 
by older extra workers more often than by the 
younger ones. Of the extra sales women under 31, 
11% obtained an increase, as compared with 57% 
of those over 60.—W. H. Osterberg. 

315. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
Old age research in England. In Jones, H. E. Re- 
search on aging, (see 27: 303), 14-16.—Initial 
studies of aging in England are described. The au- 
thor views this work as of value not so much from 
the viewpoint of psychology but “... for their 
assistance to those who were about to make rather 
important decisions concerning aged people and 
their needs." One of the more important develop- 
ments in England was the creation of a "Club for 
the Study of Aging." This club served the function 
of keeping important people aware of developments 
in the various aspects of aging. The application of 
the '*Q-technique" to psychological studies of aging 
is briefly outlined.—J. E. Birren. — . 

316. Stokes, Walter R. (Washington (D. C.) 
Med. Center. Sexual function in the aging male. 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 304-308.—Masculine potency is 
often lost unnecessarily early in life. ‘‘Sex potency 
is held to be an aspect of total personality function- 
ing. Itis concluded that basic improvement of male 
potency and the extension of it in the life cycle must 
depend upon deeper understanding of how our cul- 
tural pattern affects the physiology of sex... . 
Psychotherapy is not strikingly successful as applied 
to the problem of waning potency in the older male, 
except to aid him in accepting the situation and 
adjusting to it."—G. L. Grace. 

317. Webber, Irving, L. The retired population 
of St. Petersburg, its characteristics and social situ- 
ation. Tallahassee: Fla. State Improvement Com- 
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mission, Res. Rep. No. 1, 1950, 150 p. $1.00.— 
Information was obtained by direct interview of 734 
retired individuals so selected as to insure that all 
areas of the city of St. Petersburg would be repre- 
sented in the sample. Data are reported on: marital 
status, employment, educational attainment, religi- 
ous preference and activities, recreational activities, 
visits to doctors and incidence of chronic illnesses 
and disabilities, dwelling unit and rental, and 
monthly income. More women than men were in 
the retired group (100 women to 77 men).—J. E. 
Birren. 
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318. Baschwitz, Kurt. Du and die Masse. 
Studien zu einer exakten Massenpsychologie. (You 
and the group. Studies concerning an exact mass 
psychology.) . Leiden: Brill, 1951. 203 p. 18.50 
guilders.—This is a revised version of a book pub- 
lished first in 1938 (see 13: 4734). The first part is 
concerned with theories about mass behavior; the 
second describes and illustrates irrational and violent 
activities of pressure groups, mobs, and other socially 
disturbing minorities.—J. R. Kantor. 

319. Bion, W. R. Group dynamics: a re-view. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 235-247.—The dis- 
tillation of 8 years of work is presented in the form 
of theories at which the author arrived by applying, 
to groups in which he was participating, the intui- 
tions developed by contemporary psychoanalytic 
training. Some concepts new to psychoanalysis are 
introduced.— N. H. Pronko. 

320. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., Can- 
ton, N. Y.) Disorganization; personal and social. 
New York: Knopf, 1952. xv, 608 p., $5.00.—As a 
basic text in social disorganization, this work exam- 
ines how the fundamental processes of social dis- 
order manifest themselves in the separate but inter- 
related areas of the individual, the family, and the 
community. Part 1 deals with the theoretical con- 
siderations of the sociological theory of personality 
growth and development, emphasizing the soci- 
ological concepts of status and role. Part 2 dis- 
cusses the effect of the social disorder on individual 
behavior. The author here examines adolescent 
tensions, delinquency, crime, sexual disorders, al- 
coholism, suicide and mobility in the attempt to 
demonstrate the relationship between basic disorder 
and symptoms.—E. L. Gater. 

321. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An effective classroom demonstration of 
stereotypes. J. soc. Psychol, 1951, 34, 41—46.— 
The instructor read the Katz and Braly list of the 12 
traits most frequently assigned to each of 10 national 
and racial groups by Princeton students in 1932. 
Students individually recorded their judgments as to 
which racial or national group each list of adjectives 
applied. Tabulated judgments were subsequently 
presented to the class and students indicated by show 
of hands their own "correct" identifications. “Тһе 
impression of universality was almost overpowering" 
with percentages of “correct” judgments in all cases 
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exceeding the 1% level of significance. The author 
points out “the essential similarity in cognitive 
representations possessed by student populations 
at opposite frontiers of America and in social en- 
vironments separated from each other by a time 
interval of 18 years." —J. C. Franklin. 


322. Cohen, John. (Birkbeck Coll., London.) 
Some working hypotheses and provisional conclu- 
sions in the study of committees and conferences. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 70-77.—A number 
of hypotheses are suggested and briefly discussed: 
effectiveness increases, up to a point, as the group 
becomes more heterogeneous professionally; the 
compulsion to agree, or tacit assumption that a 
unanimous decision is desirable in itself, makes 
understanding difficult; there is a culture-bound 
tendency to reject a new suggestion because itis new; 
silent intervals may be as significant as the discus- 
sions; each participant should have a role suitable 
to his level of aspiration; there appears to be an 
identifiable line of growth in group cohesiveness; 
the role of the chairman in eliminating personal 
animosities, determining the order of speakers, and 
in limiting or permitting discussion, is of major 
significance.—G. S. Speer. 

323. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose (Calif) 
State Coll) Attitudes and presumed knowledge. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 97-110.—"' Both ranking 
[preference] and rating [knowledge] of national 
groups present а relatively consistent pattern, and 
this pattern differs significantly from an equally con- 
sistent pattern found in the ranking and rating of 
sports. In the case of national group evaluations 
the tendency is for knowledge evaluations to parallel 
closely the high and middle range preferences, but 
for knowledge evaluations to run pronouncedly higher 
than preference evaluations at the antipathy end of 
the scale. In the case of sports evaluations the 
decided tendency is for preference and knowledge 
evaluations to parallel each other closely throughout 
the range. This study indicates that in cases of 
relatively ego-involved hostility prejudiced subjects 
believe that they have relatively high levels of 
knowledge about the groups against which such 
prejudices are directed."—J. C. Franklin. 

324. Guttman, Louis, & Foa, Uriel G. Social 
contact and an intergroup attitude. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1951, 15, 43-53.—Numerous studies have 
reported that changes in the direction of intergroup 
attitudes are related positively to changes in the 
extent of intergroup contact. In the present study, 
using scale and intensity analysis, the amount of 
contact was not related to the direction of the atti- 
tude in question, but only to the intensity with which 
it was held. An excess of “по reply” on an attitude 
questionnaire seems to mean indifferences, and the 
attitude's zero point seems to coincide with the 
point of indifference.—H. F. Rothe. 

325. Heuse, Georges A. Fondements et prob- 
làmes de l'anthropologie psychologique. (Founda- 
tions and problems of psychological anthropology.) 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 62-85.— Psychologi- 
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cal anthropology studies the psychological and social 
behavior of racial groups, as well as the biosocial 
correlations of differential anthropology. This sci- 
ence has to contend not only with a complex sub- 
ject-matter but with dogmatic ideologies which are 
interested either to assert or deny racial superiori- 
ties, that is, which are concerned with extra-scien- 
tific judgments of value. Some of the “egalitarians”’ 
deny, very summarily, the existence of any sort of 
racial differences in mentality. Heuse defends a 
"differentialism" which admits differences and tries 
to determine them exactly. 105 references.—D. М. 
Purdy. 

326. Kral, V. A. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec.) 
Psychiatric observations under severe chronic 
stress. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 185-192.— 
Behavioral observations of internees in a camp in 
Northern Bohemia are reported. А remarkable 
uniformity in their reactions was noted, initially as 
well as eventually, as a result of the severe stress. 
While no new cases of neuroses were observed, old 
and long-lasting conditions improved to a stage 
which might be declared a cure. However, the lib- 
eration reactivated neurotic reactions in the former 
internees.— N. H. Pronko. 

327. Lorr, Maurice. (Veterans Adm., Washington 
25.) A factorial isolation of two social attitudes. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 139—142.— "This study indi- 
cates that at least two independent social attitudes 
underlie the labels of reactionary and conservative, 
liberal and radical. The first bi-polar factor repre- 
sents the attitude towards political nationalism and 
economic conservatism versus internationalism and 
economic socialism. The second factor may be con- 
sidered to be a bias in favor of individual freedom 
from social regulations and control as contrasted 
with that favoring control by social codes and govern- 
ment organization. These two factors are best 
defined by variables purporting to measure the 
individualistic-paternalistic and capitalistic-com- 
munistic continua.”—J. C. Franklin. 

328. Merrill, Francis E., & Eldredge, H. Went- 
worth. Culture and society. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. хі, 611 p.—This is written as a 
textbook for the introductory course in sociology. 
The authors report that the general framework of 
the book follows the traditional approach. They 
retain the theoretical foundation of sociology but 
supplement this approach with recent work in cul- 
ture and personality. ‘The authors are also dedi- 
cated to the proposition that social science in gen- 
eral and sociology in particular should represent 
more than knowledge for its own sake. . . . The 
knowledge and understanding derived from scientific 
research in human behavior should be applied to 
the ultimate welfare of mankind."— N. De Palma. 

329. Money-Kyrle, R. E. Psycho-analysis and 
ethics. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 225-234.— 
Since psychoanalysis is the technique that helps to 
widen the boundaries of our consciousness, it can 
help to answer the question as to how our moral and 
political preferences change with increasing psy- 
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chological insight. It is asserted that "the direction . 
of the change is always and inevitably the same— 
towards the liquidation of a morality based on an 
irrational anxiety." It is also believed that the 
effect of increasing insight would be to bring about 
some convergences in political ideology toward а 
democratic aim.— N. Н. Pronko. ў 

330. Nassauer, Kurt. Zur Soziologie der Masse. 
(Sociological theories concerning the mass.) Kölner 
Z. Sosziol., 1949/50, 2, 391-397.—This extract of a 
longer article offers a brief survey of the theories of 
mass behavior as developed in the following socio- 
logical systems: the German school of Ténnies; the 
romanic systems of mass psychology (Scipio Sig- 
hele, Gustave Le Bon, Ortega y Gasset); the socio- 
logical theories of Georg Simmel and L. у. Wiese, 
through whose works the character of sociology as 
an independent science was established. According 
to Simmel, the radicalism of the masses is character- 
ized by the principle: “Не who is not with me, is 
against me." L. v. Wiese furthered the development 
of mass sociology by his systematic and realistic 
presentation of its problems.—M. Haas. 

331. Phelps, Harold A., & Henderson, David. 
Contemporary social problems. (4thed.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. xii, 536. $5.00.—A textbook 
for courses in sociology. Social problems are dis- 
cussed, with bibliographies and questions at the end 
of chapters. New chapters of this edition include 
children's problems, college youth, minorities, oc- 
cupations, etc.—E. Katz. 

332. von Wiese, L. Soziologie und Psycho- 
analyse. (Sociology and Psychoanalysis.) Kölner 
Z. Sosiol., 1950/51, 3, 459-469.—Freud himself гес» 
ognized the great influence of the human environ- 
ment on the development of neuroses; starting with 
individual psychology he arrives at ‘Interpsychol- 
ogy,” thus linking psychology and sociology. As to 
the importance of sexual life for the individual and 
society, the author finds himself in general agree- 
ment with the psychoanalysts. He declines, how- 
ever, some of their special theories: e.g., the Oedipus 
complex, the behavior of the small child, etc., for 
which there is no evidence. The tendency towards 
"'Pan-Sexualism" is to be avoided. It seems doubt- 
ful whether pathological peculiarities of individuals 
can simply be generalized and considered typical for 
society.— М. Haas. 

333. Wermlund, Sven. Culture, behavior, and 
patterns of behavior. Teoria, 1951, 17, 276-290.— 
An examination of the relevant literature brings to- 
light five definitions of culture: a system of uni- 
formities in behavior, a norm system, particular 
characteristics of a society, ways of behavior when 
people are confronted with norms, and an identifica- . 
tion of culture and society.—K. F. Muenzinger. . 

334. Wilson, A. T. M. Some aspects of social 
process. J. soc. Issues, 1951, Suppl. Ser. No. 5. 
22 p.—Five examples from the British army, a. coal 
mine, and factories are given of social mechanisms 
unrecognized by the participating group yet ones 
which affect adaptation to change. On the basis of 
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these examples distinction is drawn between sanc- 
tioned and unsanctioned authority. Groups with 
hierarchic structure need, in addition to an executive 
role, a mechanism for sanctioning authority. The 
author further observes latent goals of groups, as 
distinct from manifest goals, and shows how the 
former may prevent adaptation to change.—L, M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 211, 243, 278) 
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335. Ackoff, Russell 1. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.), & Pritzker, Leon. The methodology of 
survey research. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951, 
5, 313-334.—This is an outline of one methodological 
design procedure for survey research. Each of the 
steps in designing survey research is discussed. Cri- 
teria are given for the "ideal" actions at each step, 
and the typical behavior in research design is con- 
trasted with it. Included are such formal phases as 
formulating the problem, selecting and defining ap- 
propriate concepts, formulating hypotheses, and 
judging the seriousness of mistakes. There are also 
discussions of the statistical and operational phases 
of the model.—D. К. Krathwohl. 

336. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
State Coll.) The direction of perception technique of 
attitude measurement. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 
1951, 5, 397-406.—This is a description of a test 
constructed on the "error-choice" or "direction of 
perception" principle. The test consists of 34 state- 
ments based on the 6 aspects of group morale listed 
by Krech and Crutchfield. The test items are scored 
in terms of a presumably real fact, with 2 choice 
answers. The questions are ambiguous, and the re- 
spondent's reply can be scored as most likely indica- 
tive of high or of low morale. The test proved suc- 
cessful using labor union and management opinions 
concerning the relative lack of morale in different 
parts of an aircraft manufacturing plant. Split-half 
reliability is given as .86. A copy of the test is 
included in the article—D. R. Krathwohl. 


337. Criswell, Joan H. (Bureau of Naval Per- 


sonnel, Washington, D. C.) Notes on the constant 


frame of reference problem. Sociometry, 1950, 2, 
93-107.—A critical review of attempts by U. Bron- 
fenbrenner and D. S. Edwards to produce standard 
sociometric group measures by applications of prob- 
ability theory. It is concluded that these efforts 
_represent a general orientation of research which, if 
followed, might result in waste of effort on irrelevant 
problems. Alternative recommendations are made. 
—R. Boguslaw. 


338. Dodd, Stuart C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Predictive principles for polls—scientific method in 
public opinion research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 
15, 23-42.— The author restates the basic methodol- 
ogy of prediction of human behavior from observed 
poll data, and offers 12 tentative rules by which such 
prediction may be operationally defined.—H. F. 
Rothe. 
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339. Fiedler, Fred E., Hartmann, Walter, & 
Rudin, Stanley A. The relationship of interpersonal 
perception to effectiveness in basketball teams. 
Urbana, Ш.: Bureau of Research and Service, U. 
Illinois, 1952. 23 p. (mimeo). (Tech. Rep. No. 3, 
Contract N6ori-07135.)—The hypothesis that group 
effectiveness is related to the interpersonal percep- 
tions which members of the group have towards one 
another was tested by correlating statements of 
forced choice questionnaires in which the subjects 
described themselves and their ideal-self, and pre- 
dicted the responses of their preferred and their re- 
jected team mates. “Interpersonal perception 
scores of the chosen person are believed to reflect 
his outlook on other persons and on the task." The 
basketball team choosing “а differentiating person 
asa preferred co-worker is likely to be more concerned 
with effective task performance, and correspondingly 
more successful."—E. L. Gaier. 


340. From, F. Et eksperiment med forargelig 
adferd. (An experiment in the perception of offen- 
sive behavior. Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 35-38.— 
As a part of a larger investigation of the experiencing 
of other persons’ behavior, the author used a situa- 
tion where the subjects became emotionally in- 
volved. Offensive behavior seemed to be especially 
well-suited for this purpose. A student interrupted 
a lecturer three times in an increasingly offensive 
way, finally leaving the auditorium. The audience 
(48 students) after ten minutes were told that this 
was a planned experiment and were asked to write a 
report. The various reactions are described. The 
author states that situations as here employed in the 
experiencing of another individual's copus give a 
far richer percepnon of the individual's inner life 
than could be gained from normal experimental 
situations.— M. Г. Reymert. 

341. Gallup, George. The Gallup poll and the 
1950 election. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 16-22. 
— The lessons that were learned in the 1948 election 
are discussed in detail, as are various refinements in 
method which enabled the A.I.P.O. to make the 
most accurate prediction in its history in 1950.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

342. Gordon, Milton M. (Drew U., Madison, 
N.J.) Asystem of socialclassanalysis. Drew Univ. 
Bull., 1951, 39(3), 19 p.—A formulation of an 

analytic scheme for dealing systematically with 
social stratification phenomena. . . . Economic and 
occupational factors operating through time have 
been adduced as the primary causal determinants of 
status group development. The empirically deter- 
mined relationship of these social status groups, or 
social classes, to the other stratification structures of 
economic power and politico-community power, to 
occupational categories, to group life, to cultural 
attributes, and to the structure of ethnic group rela- 
tions constitute the full outlines of the social class 
system."—J. C. Franklin. 


343. Hartley, Eugene L. (City Coll., New York.), 


& Schwartz, Shepard. A pictorial-doll pla: 
proach for the study of children'sintergroup та а 
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Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 261-270 —A 
description is given of a technique for using doll play 
materials to study the intergroup attitudes of young 
children. Montage photographs of specific items and 
characteristic background scenes. unique to the 
milieu of the social or cultural group being investi- 
gated are used. This solves the problem usually 
created when one attempts to characterize a social 
or cultural group in a single doll or portrait. The use 
of materials depicting a specifically Jewish religious 
context, a specifically Catholic religious context, and 
a religiously neutral middle-class context is de- 
scribed. There are reports of three interviews in 
which these materials were used—D. R. Krathwohl. 

344, Holland, John B. The utility of social 
anthropology as an adjunct of a social survey. Int. 
J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951-52, 5, 455-464. —The 
use of the social anthropologist as a resident observer 
in the community in which a survey is planned has 
definite advantages. Such an observer may give aid 
by framing the questionnaire in the vernacular of 
the community, by pointing out areas of tension or 
problems of particular relevance, by contributing 
information on the community structure, and by 
furnishing observations which may form the basis for 
further hypotheses. His knowledge may also aid in 
perfecting the stratification of the sample. By sup- 
plying advance knowledge of the situation at the 
point of contact, he can help the interviewer to get 
more complete cooperation. His notes may aid in 
explaining some of the peculiarities of the data as 
well as in illustrating some of their more salient 
points.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


345. Katz, Leo. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.) Punched card technique for the analy- 
sis of multiple level sociometric data. Sociometry, 
1950, 2, 108-122.—The author notes that in pro- 
gressing beyond the surface of sociometric investiga- 
tions, it becomes necessary to consider information 
on many levels of interpersonal relationships. This 
poses the problem of handling masses of data. It is 
suggested that the data may be made tractable by 
representing on a single punched card an entire 
vector or an entire rectangular array of such data, 
i.e. an entire row of the sociomatrix. Examples are 
given of the application of cards to various kinds of 
sociometric computations, some of which have not 
previously been made because of the excessive 
amounts of time required.— R. Boguslaw. 


346. Michael, Donald N. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The use of culture concepts in the 
functional analysis of public opinion. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 407-415.— The author desires 
to demonstrate the importance of sub-cultural vari- 
ables in understanding and interpreting public 
opinion poll results. He uses data from a question- 
naire concerning the atmoic bomb. The data were 
collected over 2 different subclasses of people, upper 
middle and lower lower as determined by Warner’s 
Index of Status Characteristics. He predicts the 
reactions of these 2 groups to the questionnaire on 
the basis of their subclass characteristics and pro- 
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ceeds to demonstrate that these results were ob- 
tained. Two differences in subclass characteristics 
were demonstrated. These were upper middle's 
feeling of "sense of potency" and their feeling that 
they have a stake in the future. The lower lower 
class is shown to lack positive feeling on both of 
these.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

347. Rudin, Stanley A., Lazar, Irving, Ehart, 
Mary E., & Cronbach, L. J. Some empirical studies 
of the reliability of social perception scores. Ur- 
bana, Ill.: Bureau of Research and Service, U. Ill- 
inois, 1952. 12 p. (mimeo.). (Tech. Rep. No. 4, 
Contract N60ri-07135.)— Reliability studies of cer- 
tain measures of interpersonal perception revealed 
that the index of Assumed Similarity, (the correla- 
tion between 2 predictions of others made by one 
person), possessed reliability sufficiently high to de- 
tect group differences. The AS tendency is reliable 
both over sets of items and over perceivees. Meas- 
ures of Real Similarity, (the correlation of different 
subjects' descriptions or predictions on a set of 
statements), on the instrument used were very un- 
reliable.—Z. L. Gaier. 

348. Segerstedt, Torgny T. Some assumptions 
in attitude research. Theoria, 1951, 17, 226-239.— 
Attitudes are defined as social customs which are 
observable usually as verbal behavior. However, 
verbal behavior is not always followed by other be- 
havior and therein lies the pitfall of attitude re- 
search. When people are interviewed and asked 
about their attitudes an attempt is made to discover 
uniform behavior on the assumption that they have 
dispositions to behave in one way or other. The 
interview is an effort to verify this assumption.— 
K. F. Meunzinger. 

349. Strunk, Mildred. (Ed.) The Quarter's 
polls. Oct. 1, 1950-Jan. 15, 1951. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1951, 15, 167-179. 

350. Weschler, Irving R., (U. Califormia, Los 
Angeles.) Problems in the use of indirect methods of 
attitude measurements. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 
15, 133-138.—Social scientists are making increasing 
use of indirect measures of attitudes. While those 
methods may have considerable scientific value, 
their use and susceptibility to misuse raise serious 
ethical and practical questions. The author illus- 
trates these points and suggests that the formulation 
of a code of procedure governing the use of such 
instruments may ultimately be necessary.—H. F. 
Rothe. 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


351. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The resolution of intergroup ten- 
sions. New York: Nat'l. Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 1952. 49 p. 25¢.—“[A] constructively 
critical look at the various methods that have come 
into use in recent years in efforts to reduce inter- 
group tensions”—educational curricula, contact and 
acquaintance methods, group retraining, mass media, 
legislation, individual therapy. The research ap- 
proach to evaluating these methods, a theoretical 
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analysis of the "somewhat meager effects of action 
programs,” and some conclusions for future actions 
are presented.—B. К. Fisher. 

352. Buhler, Charlotte. National differences in 
“World Test" projection patterns. 
1952, 16, 42-55.—‘‘The World Test was given to 
children who were members of five national groups. 
Analysis of their constructions showed national 
tendencies to react to emotional problems with de- 
fense patterns as follows. Americans: competitive 
aggressiveness in conflict with cooperative sociabil- 
ity. Austrians: Schematized aggressiveness in con- 
flict with confused, open defenselessness. English: 
inner coherence of aggressiveness in conjunction 
with seclusive closing off. Dutch: withdrawal or- 
ganized in strict, somewhat unimaginative order. 
Norwegian: withdrawal in an open, defenseless and 
unorganized individualistic pattern. A few indi- 
vidual cases were used to demonstrate the findings of 
the group study.”—S. Hutter. 


353. Emery, F. E., & Katz, F. М. (U. Melbourne, 
Aust.) Social theory and minority group behavior. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 22-35.—The concept of 
“reference group behavior" was applied to data 
gathered from a random sample of Jewish residents 
of Melbourne, divided into Jews born in Australia, 
Jews of eastern European origin, and Jews of western 
European origin. The status hierarchy among the 
groups affects their selection of reference groups. 
Perception of the extent of Anti-Semitism among the 
Australian Gentile community, attribution of blame 
for Anti-Semitism and perceived solutions to Anti- 
Semitims, all are a function of reference group orienta- 
tion —C. Е. Scofield. 

354. Garvin, Paul L., & Riesenberg, S. H. Re- 

ect behavior on Ponape: an ethnolinguistic study. 
Ж; Anthrop., 1952, 54, 201-220.—Ponapean social 
structure distinguishes a variety of graded clans, 
sub-clans and titles within the clan, such that a 
person is continuously acting in relation to superiors, 
inferiors, or equals. The personal involvement in 
this system is indicated by the effort expended and 
the cultural acclaim for those able to master the 
complex honorific language and etiquette of inter- 
personal relations, which reflect parallels between 
language and overt behavior—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

355. Ginsberg, Aniela Meyer. Comparação entre 
os resultados de um teste de nível mental aplicado 
em diferentes grupos étnicos e socais. (Comparison 
of the results of a test of mental level administered 
in different ethnic and social groups.) Arch. brasil. 
Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 27-44.—The Terman Group 
Test of Intelligence, adapted for use in Brazil, was 
given to 4,610 secondary school pupils from 5 cities. 
À sample of 500 from each city was used in analysis. 
There were statistically significant differences be- 
tween higher, middle, and lower socio-economic 
status. Males were better than females, and there 
were differences between whites and Negroes or 


Indians.— F. C. Sumner. 
356. Goodman, Mary Ellen. (Wellesley Coll., 


Wellesley, Mass.) Race awareness in young 
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dren. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1952. viii, 280 p. $3.75.—The personal and social 
background of 103 colored and white nursery school 
children is described. Even before 5 years of age, 
the personalities of Negro children may be affected 
by the discrimination of our society. “We have ob- 
served higher levels of activity, emotionality, sensi- 
tiveness, gregariousness, competitiveness” among 
them and an absence of lethargy and apathy that is 
supposed to be characteristic of adults. The author 
concludes that to create an America for everybody, 
more people must be concerned with teaching de- 
mocracy to young children. Means of showing 
children that color and race can be talked about 
openly and rationally, and suggestions for helping 
victims to meet prejudice are outlined.—G. К. 
Morlan. 

357. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) 
Psychological researches on E ча of the 
Aino children in comparison with the Japanese 
(ID. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1952, 13, 57-74.— 
This continuation (see 25: 7399) of the comparison 
of Japanese and Ainu children shows the latter from 
less well-educated families, of a poorer economic 
level, more indulged by mothers, considerable drink- 
ing by fathers, and family conflict. Both groups 
find school pleasant, the Ainu excelling in physical 
training. There seems to be no social prejudice 
among Japanese and Ainu children, especially among 
girls.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

358, Saenger, Gerhart. (New York U.) Minor- 
ity personality and adjustment. Trans. N. Y. 
Acad, Sci., 1952, 14, 204-208.—The adjustment of 
minority personality is determined by 4 sets of 
factors: the ideaology of the majority and minority 
groups, the extent of discrimination, population 
distribution and interrelation of the 2 groups, and 
the direction of change in improving or deteriorating 
relations between the two. The 4 variables are dis- 
cussed.—J. Bucklew. 

359. Smith, Nathalie Van Order, & Vinacke, W. 
Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu. Reactions to 
humorous stimuli of different generations of Japan- 
ese, Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 34, 69-96.—''Caucasians, Japanese, 
and Chinese differ in their reactions. . . . In gen- 
eral, the Caucasians differ more from each Oriental 
group than the Oriental groups differ from each 
others. There is as much difference between the 
younger groups as there is between the older groups, 
and less difference between older and younger groups 
of the same national-racial ancestry than between 
Caucasians and the two Oriental groups."—J. 
Franklin. 

360. Trager, Helen G., & Yarrow, Marian Radke. 
They learn what they live: prejudice in young chil- 
dren. New York: Harper, 1952. xvii, 392 p. $4.50. 
— In Philadelphia 15 kindergarten, first and second 
grade teachers in. 5 schools worked together ina 
project on prejudice. They found that children 
learn early cultural antagonisms, though many 
teachers still believe that little children are immune 
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to prejudice. Few parents of the children realized 
their responsibility for teaching democratic atti- 
tudes. An experiment in changing attitudes showed 
that “The children learned attitudes consistent with 
the experimental social atmosphere which they ex- 
perienced.” To be effective in teaching democracy 
to children, teachers need to work in groups and have 
group support.—G. K. Morlan. 

361. von Wiese, L. Studien über das Vorurteil. 
(Studies in prejudice.) Kölner Z. Soziol., 1950-51, 
3, 214-221.—The volume entitled “Тһе authori- 
tarian personality” is taken as the basis for the 
author’s comments on the problem of prejudice. 
Highly appreciating the exact research methods 
used in this work, he directs his criticism mainly 
against the exclusive use of psychological interpreta- 
tions. Since it can be shown that prejudices do not 

. depend only on the wishes and needs of the prejudiced 
person, but on the whole social and cultural system, 
sociological theories should also be applied.—M. 


Haas. 
(See also abstract 222) 
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362. Campbell, Donald T. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
On the possibility of experimenting with the “band- 
wagon” effect. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 
251—260.— This examines ways of studying, through 
poll results, the principles that groups tend toward 
concensus and that communication of the opinions 
of members affects such concensus. Four experi- 
mental dimensions are discussed: (1) the suscept- 
ibility to local opinion versus susceptibility to the 
opinion of a larger and more inclusive social group; 
d the effect of the tangibility of the poll topic; 

3) the effect of social class; and (4) the differences 
їп various geographic regions. An experimental 
design is described which would test the relation of 
these four variables to the “bandwagon effect" re- 
sulting from a feed back of poll results. 26 refer- 
ences.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

363. Clemens, Alphonse H., (Ed.). (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) Marriage and family relation- 
ships. Washington: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1951. vi, 131 p. $1.75.—Consisting of 
nine selected papers, each presented by a separate 
contributor at workshops on marriage and family re- 
lationships held at the Catholic University of America 
in 1948 and 1949, consideration is given to the crisis in 
family life, the obligation to educate for family life, 

ualifications and training of marriage educators, 
liturgy and the family, philosophy of marriage and 
the family, familial canon and civil law, educating 
parents to sex instruction, principles and facts for 
sex instruction, and family recreation.—C. R. 
Adams. 

364. Crespi, Leo P. Germans view the U, S. 
reorientation program; II. Reactions to American 
democratization efforts. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 
1951, 5, 333-346.—This is a report of a survey by 
the Reactions Analysis Branch, Office of Public 
Affairs in the U. S. Zone, Bremen, and the 3 Western 
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sectors in Berlin. The report finds that the majority 
of Germans are not aware of the reorientation pro- 
gram but would welcome it and feel it would have a 
favorable effect. The youth, 15-19, a prime target 
of the program, pose a special problem. Asa group 
they are least aware of it, would least welcome it, 
and least feel it is likely to have a favorable effect. 
It is generally felt that occupation authorities have 
been democratic. The majority feel that the program 
is a democratization rather than an Americanization 
program, although they do not necessarily consider 
the latter undesirable.—D, К. Krathwohl. 

365. Dobbert, Gerda.  Hainbroich; eine sozi- 
ographische Studie über ein deutsches Dorf an der 
holländischen Grenze. (Hainbroich; a sociographic 
study of a German village on the Dutch foe 
Kölner Z. Soziol., 1949-50, 2, 398-433.—Hainbroic 
is the pseudonym for a German village of 1565 house- 
holds whose tradition-bound and religious way of 
life was faced with new social problems before and 
during World War II, and to an even higher degree 
in the post-war years, when 682 refugees, most of 
them from East Prussia, different in religion, status 
and language, settled down in their village. The 
study gives the results of the thorough investigation 
of the conditions facilitating or hindering the adapta- 
tion and acceptance of the newcomers.—M. Haas. 

366. Eldersveld, Samuel J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) British polls and the 1950 general election. 
Publ. Opin. Quart, 1951, 15, 114-132.—British 
polling organizations had a varying but generally 
successful degree of success in predicting the elec- 
tion. The performance and methods of five polls 
are discussed, together with an interpretation of the 
implications of this election for British politics,— 
H. F. Rothe. 

367. Erasmus, Charles John. The leader vs. 
tradition: a case study. Amer. Anthrop., 1952,54, 
168-178.—The case of a leader rallying a group of 
villagers in Sinaloa province, Mexico, is present 
with the question whether this case represented an 
instance of cultural determinism. The writer views 
culture as a derivative of individual behavior and 
sees it providing certain degrees of limitation. 
These limitations together determine events but 
fail to determine them within the limit of predict- 
ability —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

368. Garrison, Karl б. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
A comparative study of the attitudes of college stu- 
dents toward certain domestic and world problems. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 47-54.—The relationships 
between sex of student and year in college were ex- 
amined with reference to attitudes on domestic and 
world political and economic questions. Advanced 
students were somewhat more favorable to the 
power of the United Nations, and men students more 
inclined to advocate war to counter Soviet aggression. 
In view of the striking absence of appreciable effect 
of college training on attitudes toward the issues 
studied, the author concludes that “the origin of 
differences in beliefs among college students on do- 
mestic and international problems must be sought 
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in their home and community backgrounds."—J. C; 
Franklin. 

369. Grace, Harry A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Hostility, communication, and international tension: 
I. The hostility inventory. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
34, 31-40.— “А paper and pencil inventory composed 
of 90 situations designed to elicit various hostile 
responses was administered to 210 graduate students 
in education. The 90 situations were from three 
fields, everyday, professional, and international. 
The categories of response were: autohostile, laissez- 
faire, verbal-heterohostile, and direct-heterohostile. 
Laissez-faire tends to be the most general response in 
all fields for the subjects tested. With reference to 
the basic hypotheses of this study . . . (a) there 
is a high significance of difference among the cate- 
gories of hostility used, and (b) the three fields of 
behavior (everyday, professional, and international) 
are not significantly different but appear to be sub- 
fields of the same general area of human social be- 
havior.” —J. C. Franklin. : 

370. Hall, Volta R.  Intra-personal factors in 
marriage. Pastoral Psychol, 1952, 2, 39-43.— 
Marriage is an encouragement to growth when cer- 
tain levels of maturity have been previously achieved. 
“Respect for oneself involves both a feeling of secur- 
ity and assurance which is not threatened by ad- 
verse forces, and a feeling of acceptance of one's 
own weaknesses and failings which is in itself a 
‘tolerance’ toward oneself. In this setting, true 
tolerance for the foibles and sins, the stupidities 
and stubbornesses of others can exist.”  Intra- 
personal qualities will affect the inter-personal rela- 
tionship of marriage and will provide the basis on 
which the marriage will succeed or fail.—V. Johnson. 

371. Herbst, P. G. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
The measurement of family relationships. Hum. 
Relat., 1952, 5, 3-35.—Children were interviewed 
concerning the relationships which existed in their 
families. The analysis and interpretation is in terms 
of Lewinian theory. "All one needs to know in 
order to determine the behavioral relationship be- 
tween two persons is—(i) Who does various group 
activities, (ii) Who is the source of authority in each 
case, and (iii) How much disagreement exists about 
it." Three corresponding variables permit one to 
analyze these relationships; activity, power and as- 
sociated tension. А questionnaire schedule and 
scoring sheet for the interviewing is presented.— 
R. A. Littman. 

372. Kantner, J. F., & Whelpton, P. K. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. XVI. 
Fertility rates and fertility planning by character of 
migration. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart., 1952, 30, 
152-187.—For 860 Indianapolis couples there was 
no relationship between frequency of movement 
before or after marriage, and fertility planning, al- 
though couples living in Indianapolis continuously 
since marriage had larger planned families.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

373. Lerner, Daniel, Pool, I. de S., & Schueller, 
G. K. The Nazi elite. Hoover Institute Studies, 
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Series B: Elite Studies, No. 3. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1951, x, 112 p.— Bio- 
graphical data on 5 groups within the Nazi party 
selected from the Fuehrerlexikon, The Nazi Who's 
Who of 1934, were used to analyze Nazi Party leader- 
ship as a counter elite "specialized in the use of 
organization, propaganda, and violence to gain 
power.” That the Nazi movement was a middle- 
class and lower-class movement, with an absence of 
industrial labor from the Nazi Power elite, is con- 
firmed through correlation of the specific strata of 
the middle classes to the specific components of the 
party leadership. It is concluded that Hitler's suc- 
cess was '". . . due to the fact that he made the 
Nazi movement the melting pot of the German 
middle classes, which hoped to satisfy their aspira- 
tions within and through it."—E. L. Gaier. 

374. McKenzie, John Grant. Nervous disorders 
and religion; a study of souls in the making. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1951, 183 p. 9s. 6d.—"A 
study in developmental psychology with special 
reference to the effect of various types of religion on 
mental health and religious experience." Human 
nature is acquired and dynamic and is considered 
in terms of biological and personality needs. Con- 
flicts, the development of conscience and guilt feel- 
ings are studied. Mental healing, types of religions 
which accent conflicts and the kind which lead to a 
bru sense of security are discussed.—M. J. Wayner, 

7; 

375. Meigniez, Robert. L’univers de la culpabil- 
ité.. (The universe of guilt.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 256— 
281.—A rhetorical thesis on intellectual Stalinism in 
Europe. The main topics of discussion are: the 
European nihilism, nihilism and guilt, Hegel and 
Stalinism, from dialectic "materialism" to ''dialec- 
tic’ materialism, exteriorization of guilt, the intel- 
lectual and the party. The conclusion is that there 
is no essential difference between Stalinism and 
National Socialism.—G. Besnard. 

376. Mussen, PaulH. (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
& Wyszynski, Anne B. Personality and political 
participation. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 65-82.— 
Some people are interested and participate in politi- 
cal activity while others are apathetic. The relation- 
ship between such kinds of attitudes and personality 
differences is explored in this paper. By means of a 
lengthy questionnaire vital information, ideological 
attitudes and responses to 10 projective questions 
were obtained from 156 college students between 
ages 17 and 27. Subjects classified as apathetic or 
interested (by own admission) did not significantly 
differ in their responses to attitude scale items. Re- 
sponses to the projective questions indicated some 
basic differences; in general political activity or 
apathy appears to be related to “тоге deep-lying, 
and pervasive passive and active orientations."— 
R. A. Littman. 

377. Reisman, David. Freud, religion and sci- 
ence. Amer. Scholar, 1951, 20, 261-216.—AÀ dod 
siderable violence is done Freud by the common 
cause made with him by intellectual theologians 
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andlay religious devotees. The social pieties are now 
maégsed not behind economics (though one must op- 
pose communism) but behind religion; even psy- 
choanalysts now claim religion as an ally. No longer 
is an irreligious attitude a sign of emancipation. 
Freud, by robbing religion of mysticism, made it 
easier for science to manage. There is an increasing 
preoccupation of both analysts and religious leaders 
‘with moral problems.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


378. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Communiz&tion and participation in a small 
city as viewed by its leaders. Int. J. Opin. Attitude 
Res., 1951, 5,/367—390.—In order to gather interre- 
lated га 2 than isolated facts such as an ordinary 
suryeéy“night obtain, the author did a leader survey 
to détermine patterns of communications and partici- 
33 persons in formal leadership positions 
7^ were interviewed; and data were obtained on: (1) 

extent of organization and leadership; (2) channels 

of communications; (3) issues and cleavages; (4) 

industry and labor participation; (5) educational, 

recreational, and fraternal organizations; and (6) 

political interest. The reliability of the data was 

determined by checking the consistency of the data 
from different persons.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

379. Rosenberg, Morris. (Columbia U., New 
York. The meaning of politics in mass society. 
Publ. Opin, Quart., 1951, 15, 5-15.—One character- 
istic of U. S. politics is a general apathy between 
national elections. The author discusses factors 
that motivate people toward and away from politics. 
—Н. Е, Rothe. 

380. Strodtbeck, Fred L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Population distance and migration from 
Kentucky. Sociometry, 1950, 2, 123-130.—An at- 
tempt to test the appropriateness of population/ 
distance potentials for describing a migration situ- 
ation involving Kentucky-born persons who, in 
1930, were residents in cities of over 50,000 within 
650 miles of the periphery of Kentucky. The author 
finds that p/d gives a rough engineering approxima- 
tion of the observed distribution—but an approxima- 
tion which is not better than that provided by the 
use of Stouffer's intervening opportunity formula- 
tion.—R. Boguslaw. 

381. Thayer, James R. Japanese opinion on the 
Far-Eastern conflict. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 
76-88.—An analysis of recent Japanese polls shows 
that the ideas of the Japanese people regarding the 
future political course of their country are not yet 
crystallized. A majority believes Japan should keep 
out of thégKKorean war. There is much good will 
toward the U. S., and fear of Russia. There is less 
favor toward U. S. military bases in Japan and a 
Japanese army, but increasing popularity toward 
cooperating with the U.N.—H. F. Rothe. 

382. Truman, David B. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Some political variables for election sur- 
veys, Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951,5, 241—250.— 
The author seeks emphasis on exploration of the 
whole political process rather than merely of pre- 
dicting outcomes or improving research techniques. 
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He suggests study of: (1) the voters’ perception of 
the political process to determine relevant dimensions 
for study, (2) the effectiveness of organized non- 
party groups on voting behavior, and (3) the inter- 
election and pre-election change in attitudinal con- 
text to determine the frame of reference in which a 
campaign is perceived.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


(See also abstracts 249, 429) 
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383. Assirelli, O. L'origine del linguaggio e il 
fallimento dei tentativi glottogonici. (The origin of 
language and the failure of glottological attempts) 
Scientia, 1951, 86(472—73), 239—244, — The study of 
the origins of language is partly psychological, both 
individual and collective, and partly historical or 
genetic. The failure of various attempts can be at- 
tributed to the lack of complete accord between the 
theoretical and empirical approach. A psychological 
analysis, with all the means this science has at its 
disposal, coupled with the science of glottology, 
which.has all the requisites of a historical point of 
view, has not been fully explored.— N. De Palma. 


384. Bavelas, Alex. (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. Communication patterns 
in task-oriented groups. Ј. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 725-730.—What are the principles according to 
which a pattern of communication should be chosen 
in order to insure effective performance? Will such 
an optimum pattern depend mainly on the specifica- 
tions of the task or on the structure of the working 
group? Do certain patterns have structural proper- 
ties that limit group performance? Results from a 
series of exploratory studies with small groups are 
presented, The performances obtained from vari- 
ous geometric patterns are compared with respect 
to such variables as: time consumed in the solution of 
a problem, number of messages sent by the members 
of the group, number of errors, morale of the partici- 
pants, etc. The possibility of obtaining “detour” 
solutions in groups having different geometrical 
structures is also considered.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


385. Grace, Harry A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Effects of different degrees of knowledge about an 
audience on the content of communication, J. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 34, 111—124.—''This study is ап at- 
tempt to measure the effects of different degrees of 
knowledge of an audience on the content of com- 
munication. Six classifications of 15 subjects each 
individually observed 45 selected objects and im- 
mediately reported what they recalled seeing to a 
special audience. Three degrees of knowledge of the 
audience were used, and the results compared." It 
was found that while the content of a communica- 
tion is affected by the degree of knowledge which the 
communicator has of his audience, the effect seems to 
beminimal. The major variables affecting the content 
of a communication are: the nature of the communi- 
cator; the nature of the objects to be communicated; 
the nature of the audience; and the degree of briefing 
about the audience.—J. C. Franklin. 
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386. Haldane, J. B. S. The origin of language. 
Rationalist Annu., 1952, 38-45.—In this essay the 
author gives some arguments in favour of his hy- 
pothesis that human language originated only in the 
last eighty thousand years, if not in the last thirty 
thousand, and discusses some consequences of this 
hypothesis. One of them is that ritual is older than 
descriptive language. “We are apt to think that 
we have condemned certain human activities if we 
call them irrational. Perhaps we should adopt a 
more rational attitude to them if we called them pre- 
linguistic.” —M. Choynowski. 

387. Harris, Zellig 5. (0. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Discourse analysis. Language, 1952, 28, 
1—30.— This presents a formal method for analyzing 
the structure of a connected text (consisting of any 
number of sentences) in speech or writing. The 
method depends only on a knowledge of morpheme 
boundaries, and not on a knowledge of morpheme 
meanings. Elements which can be put into equival- 
ence classes on the basis of similar environments are 
identified; the sentences of the text are divided into 
“intervals,” each a succession of equivalence classes, 
which can then be examined for the patterning of 
class occurrence, The author presents an illustrative 
analysis of a short sample of advertising copy.— 
J. B. Carroll. 

388. Kroeber, A. L. Sign and symbol in bee 
communications. Science, 1952, 115, 483.—Abstract. 

389. Lotz, John. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Speech and language. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 712-717.—Speech as a tool for communicating a 
semantic content; morphemes, phonemes, and con- 
structive features. Linguistic analysis developed 
by R. Jakobson, based upon (a) “dissolution of the 
phoneme into simultaneous distinctive features and 
(b) the consistent application of binary opposition 
as a patterning principle for the entire phonemic 
material."—W. A. Rosenblith. 

300. Mannoury, Gerrit. (U. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land.) Les fondements psycho-linguistiques des 
mathématiques. ‘(The psycho-linguistic founda- 
tions of mathematics). Neuchatel, Switzerland: 
Editions du Griffon, 1947. 63 p.—The author de- 
scribes psycho-linguistic method as the empirical 
study of the mental associations involved in acts of 
communication, with attention to volitional, de- 
scriptive, and emotional elements therein. A 
formalized psychological terminology based on 
fundamental stimulus-response relationships is off- 
ered for describing such associations; with appropri- 
ate modifications, it can be applied to either sub- 
jective or objective language. The method is il- 
lustrated in application to the formal systems of 
mathematics and logic. Mathematics is behavior 
and can be described psychologically. There is no 
real difference between intuitive and formalist 
approaches in mathematics, and it is “only super- 
stition” to think of mathematics as having any 
absolute, eternal verity —J. B. Carroll. 


391. Martin, D. H. H. Propaganda: the art of 
mass persuasion. Rationalist Annu., 1952, 7-15.— 
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In this paper the historical background, the ingredi- 
ents of propaganda, the propagandist machinery, 
social and mental factors, prophylactics and anti- 
dotes for propaganda are reviewed in turn. Propa- 
ganda is “objectively defined as a process of organized 
group persuasion designed to promote ulteriorly the 
interest or set of interests represented by its sponsors."— 
M. Choynowski. 

392. Menzerath, Paul (Bonn. U., Germany.) 
Typology of es. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 698-701.—'"Typology presupposes atomistic 
phonemics: it investigates the mechanism of forming 
syllables and words in a given language." It is con- 
cerned with what is typical in the sound sphere of a 
given language and attempts. to find criteria that 
determine the structure of a language. For a study 
of a given vocabulary such criteria are for instance 
the number of syllables, or the number of phones, 
or the arrangements of vowels and consonants. Re- 
sults of a study of the frequency distribution of 
vowels in English, French and German monosyllabic 
words are reported.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

393. Meyer-Eppler, W. (University, Bonn, Ger- 

many.) Reversed speech and repetition systems as 

means of phonetic research. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 

1950, 22, 804-806.—A discussion of the influence of 

context and auditory masking upon the perception 

of speech sounds. Suggestions for the study of dis- 
tortion by methods that combine reversing and 
iteration.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

394. Nafziger, Ralph О. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.), Engstrom, Warren C., & MacLean, Malcolm 
S. The mass media and an informed public. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 105-114.—Studies of three 
groups, metropolitan, small-city, and rural, confirm 
earlier discoveries of disquietingly large gaps in the 
general public's information about matters and per- 
sonalities presumed to be of publicimportance. Vari- 
ations in information levels are found to be concom- 
itant with exposure to written media and to vari- 
ations in sex, education, occupation, income, social 
participation, and rural-urban environments.—H. F. 
Rothe. 

395. Peterson, Gordon E. (Bell Telephone: Labs., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) The phonetic value of vowels. 
Language, 1951, 27, 541-553.—This study in experi- 
mental phonetics adduces evidence to show that the 
phonetic value of a vowel “depends not on the 
absolute frequencies of the vowel formants but 
rather on the ratios existing among the formants— 
specifically, the ratios of the first and nd to the 
25 S Ae B. Carroll. 

96. Roa, Armando. Psicopatologia del lenguaje. 
(Psycho-pathology of eume) os: роь. 
Santiago, 1950, 15(1/2), 20-51.— The older theory of 
aphasia (punctiform cortical localization) is con- 
trasted with the newer one (holistic). Clinical 
analysis of a number of cases of language pathology 
incline the author to acceptance of a holistic theory. 
Language is a unity formed of ideas and the signs 
which make them perceptible to the senses. The 
signs or external words are lacking in value if stripped 
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of their meaning. Aphasia is the loss of meaning due 
to the disaggregation of the words or phrases, in 
totality and parts. The aphasic has a “negative con- 
sciousness” of words; his ideas are diffuse and con- 
sequently enter with difficulty into play for the 
higher processes.— F. C. Sumner. 

397. Silvey, Robert. Methods of viewer re- 
search employed by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 89-104.— 
The author describes the development and operation 
of the viewer panel with which the B.B.C. is now 
experimenting in an effort to determine audience 
preferences and reactions. Data from panel surveys 
are included.—H. F, Rothe. 

398. Vernon, M. D. The use and value of graphi- 
cal material with a written text. Occup. Psychol, 
Lond., 1952, 26, 96-100.—It is concluded that a 
written argument will not be made easier to under- 
stand and remember by presenting factual data 
graphically, except perhaps in certain special circum- 
stances. The most important special condition is 
that the readers have sufficient intelligence and 
general education to handle graphical material 
intelligently. It is felt that this ability does not 
occur very widely.—G. S. Speer. 

399. Wiener, Norbert. (Massachuseits Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge.) Speech, language, and 
learning. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 696-697.— 
Amount of information in engineering and amount 
of information in ordinary conversation are two very 
different quantities that can, however, be defined in 
terms of each other.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


(See also abstracts 26, 36, 102, 141, 161, 162, 174, 
277, 283, 555) 
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400. Birman,B. N. Opytkliniko-fiziologicheskogo 
opredelenifa tipov vysshei пегупої deíatel'nosti. 
(An experiment in the clinico-physiological deter- 
mination of types of higher nervous activity.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiàtel'., 1951, 1, 879-888.—The basic 
means for determination of types of higher nervous 
activity in an individual is *study of the history of 
his life and [study ] of the development of the illness 
(biopathography) with application of the typological 
criteria indicated by І. P. Pavlov."—I. D. London. 

401. Felix, R. H. For the mental health of chil- 
dren in our smaller communities. Child, 1952, 16, 
132-136; 142.—It is suggested that a need of wider 
knowledge of mental hygiene be brought to the 
members of the smaller communities. The author 
suggests the following means to get started: (1) 
Speakers and discussions in meetings of professional 
societies, civic and service clubs, church groups; (2) 
mental health workshops; (3) radio scripts; (4) 
plays designed for amateur presentation; (5) mental 
health films.—S. M. Amatora. 

402. Line, William. (U. Toronto, Canada.) Men- 
tal health and education. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1950, 
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9, 92-93.— Mental health workers are encouraged to 
look for universal principles in their field—principles 
which are independent of the culture of a particular 
locality or nation. In this search scientific proof 
must be demanded, and all of the various professions 
which concern themselves with better human adjust- 
ment should cooperate in supplying data pertinent 
to validating the universal principles.—G. E. Copple. 

403. Spitz, Rene A. Films and mental health: 
principles for the use of motion pictures for teaching 
mental health. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hlth, 1952, 
4, 35-40.—Unless the showing of mental health films 
is preceded by leader discussion and followed by 
interpretive question and answer discussion, these 
films may provoke audience misunderstanding, 
anxiety, and hostility. If educational results are to 
be achieved that are constructive and positive, 
measurement of audience reactions to WFMH films 
should be systematically undertaken both to improve 
mental health films and to make more effective use 
of them in building and enlightening public and 
private attitudes on problems of mental health.— 
J. C. Franklin. : 

404. Tredgold, R. F. Morale and mental health 
in modern society. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1950, 9 
58-62.—Social scientists who work in the fields о 
morale and mental health should not forget their 
status as scientists; they should avoid the temptation 
to speak with any special authority on ethical mat- 
ters. "Their approach must follow the path of any 
other science, and consist of three steps, the unre- 
mitting labour of ascertaining facts and so gaining 
familiarity with the subject, the classification of the 
subject, and the judicious construction of theories." . 
The particular skills which the psychiatrist and other 
mental health workers should utilize are their tech- 
niques for eliciting facts and of interpretation—both 
of which skills should be even more highly developed. 
—G. E. Copple. 


(See also abstract 716) 
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405. Bigham, Thomas J. The religious element 
in marriage counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 
14-18.— There are four elements in pastoral counsel- 
ing: judicial, educational, supportive, and thera- 
peutic. These are made more obvious and are deep- 
ened by the fact of the pastor's ordained status. 
The symbolic character of the office depends upon 
the work of the clergyman as judge, teacher, father 
and physician of souls. The content of the counsel- 
ing interview on marriage considers the positive 
nature of sex and on the social and sacred given 
nature of marriage.— V. Johnson. 

406. Bousquet, Lucien. Les symbolistes et les 
définitionistes en graphologie. (The symbolists 
and the definitionists in graphology.) Psyché, 1952, 
7, 219-224.—The analysis of a sample of handwrit- 
ing, according to the symbolistic method, started in 
an earlier article is completed (see 26: 6972). On 
the basis of the analysis the psychic portrait of the 
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patient is outlined. This rtrait is corroborated by 
a personal acquaintance о! the patient.—G. Besnard. 

407. Burkhart, Roy A. (First Community Church, 
Columbus, O.) Full guidance counseling. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1952, 2, 23-31.—In his church counseling 
program, the author begins with a client-centered 
approach with permissiveness for the person to un- 
fold his life story and set the direction of his own 
growth. Eventually the counselor takes a more 
active role in supporting and suggesting steps їп the 
procedure. By full-guidance counseling he aims to 
go beyond solving problems to spiritual growth with 
the employment of such religious resources as WOr- 
ship, nurture groups for intimate relationship and 
fulfilment of enlarging needs through dynamic faith. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

408. Davis, Frederick H., & Malmo, Robert B. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Electromyographic 
recording during interview. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 908-916.—A method of electromyo- 
graphic study of the interview situation is described 
in which physiological and sound-tape recordings are 
synchronized. Two cases are discussed in an evalu- 
ation of this method. Additional discussion by 
Solomon Katzenelbogen.— F. W. Snyder. 

409. Dunbar, Flanders. Illness: the realization 
of an infant's fantasy with special reference to test- 
ing methods. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation 
of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 421), 
258-270.—Three major fantasy types are illustrated 
in a patient to show the importance of understanding 
the infant fantasy which underlies the patient's 
chief complaint. It is important to study the child- 
parent relationship in all patients.—W. L. Wilkins. 

410. Gesell, Arnold. The diagnosis of infant 
development. Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 149-153. 
—The need for developmental examinations of in- 
fants is briefly discussed and a procedure outlined. 
The developmental examination of the infant ac- 
complishes the following: it ascertains stages and 
degrees of maturity; it leads to early differential 
diagnosis of normality and defect; it reveals neuro- 
logical and sensory handicaps not disclosed by ordin- 
ary procedures; it supplies information concerning 
the organization of personality; it makes possible a 
constructive developmental supervision.—J. W. 
Bowles. 

5411. Rosenblum, Bernard. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, New York.) The single interview case. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 28, 257-265.—The problems 
of the social worker and the agency in dealing with 
clients who terminate their relationship after a 
single interview are presented. Many of the cases 
arise out of the inability of the client and worker to 
find a suitable approach to the client's problem in the 
initial contact. This is due in part to difficulties 
attendant upon the worker in rapidly relating to the 
inner feelings of the client. A number of sample 
situations are discussed. The writer concludes that 
as inter-personal relationship can be improved 
through clinical diagnosis and empathy, fewer cases 
will terminate after a single interview and, when 
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they do, ter help will have been given the client 
ies has been true in the past.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


412. Schneck, Jerome M. James Esdaile, hyp- 


notic dreams, and E. J. Hist. Med., 
1951, 6(4), 491-495.—. ttention is called to a section 


in James Esdaile's book, Mesmerism in India, en- 
titled, "Dreaming of the organs of sentiment and 
intellect," in which observations are made on the 
possible use of dreams in the hypnotic state for 
diagnostic and therapeutic pu "observations 
of more than a hundred years ago which have un- 
questionable relationship to present day hypno- 
analysis.— F. C. Sumner. 

413. Thorner, H. A. Examination anxiety with- 
out examination. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 


153-159.—An anxiety reaction is described as it was 
studied in a number of patients who did not complain 
of examination anxiety. They came to analysis for 
impotence, depression, or phobia which showed that 
they had impotence or frigidity in common and 
showed a marked readiness to react with anxiety 
resembling examination anxiety. An appendix at- 
tempts to throw light on the nature and psycho- 


pathology of examination anxiety proper.— N. H. 


Pronko. 
(See also abstracts 78, 79, 701) 
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414. [Anon.] La psicometria. (Psychometrics.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2(3), 58-72. 
—Research indicates that the Ballard group mental 
test fulfills the need of classifying quickly and ob- 
jectively a great number of subjects. Statistical 
results were considered highly reliable, inasmuch as 
frequency polygons constructed were sufficiently 
symmetric and tended to conform with the Gaussian 
curve.—E. Sénches-Hidalgo. 

415. Carlson, Rae. A normative study of Ror- 
schach responses of eight year old children. J. 
proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 56-65.—"This study has at- 

tempted to establish norms for the Rorschach test 

with eight year old children. The 100 subjects of 
this study were chosen from the eight year old chil- 
dren in the third grade of the Seattle Public Schools. 

The children came from five socio-economic levels 

of Seattle and were selected to include the middle 

range of intellectual ability. . . . The final sample 
consisted of an equal number of boys and girls with 

a mean age of eight years and nine months." “Рег- 

haps the most important of the findings is the vari- 

ability which characterizes the responses of these 
eight year old children." 18 references.—S. Hutter. 
416. Carrington da Costa, Rui. Un “test” del 

Dr. Decroly en las escuelas de Portugal. (A test by 

Dr. Decroly in Portuguese schools.) Rev. Psicol. 

gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 101-113.—Decroly’s test 

consists of having subjects draw pictures from three 
different points of view (e.g. from an airplane). 

Five stages of representation ranging from the first 

where the viewer is shown as well as the view to the 

fifth stage where the representations are perfect. 

The work of the above author extended Decroly's 
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method to a group of Portuguese school children of 
various ages, Tables for the five stages by ages 
groups are presented for 11,157 drawings. The test 
is considered valuable in the assessment of the intel- 
ligence and personality development.—G. B. Strother. 

417, Cohen, Edwin. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Is there examiner bias on the Wechsler-Bellevue? 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 150-153.—The data 
were obtained from 17 or more W-B protocols for 
each of 13 examiners. The results give some indica- 
tion that examiner bias is one of the extraneous 
factors which reduce Wechsler subtest validity. 
6 references.— M. О. Wilson. 


418. Córdoba, J., Pigem, J. M., & Guirría, F. J. 
El “test” de la expression desiderativa en el estudio 
de la personalidad. (The test of desiderative ex- 
pression in the study of personality). Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 121—130.— The test of 
desiderative expression consists in asking the sub- 
ject what he would like to be if he were not a person. 
He is then asked to explain his choice. The object 
named is called the "desiderative symbol” and the 
explanation is called the ‘‘desiderative expression.” 
Infantile fantasies, daydreams, and hysterical sei- 
zures are confirmed in theresponses. The technique 
is useful both in psychiatric diagnosis and in occupa- 
tional guidance and selection.—G. B. Strother. 

419. Costa, A. Massucco, & Remondino, G. 
(Torino U., Italy.) Contributi alla critiea del test 
dello Szondi. (Contribution to the critique of the 
test of Szondi), Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1952, 13, 153-197.— The article is divided into three 
parts: (1) the validity of the theoretical bases of 
the test, (2) its technical validity, and (3) psycho- 
logical validity. The experimental data are based 
on 513 subjects (267M, and 246 F) aged between 10 
and 12. The author concludes that (1) there is an 
intimate relationship between the test and Szondi's 
instinctive theory, b) the test has a wide range of 
application as to types of subjects, (3) “the technical 
characteristics of the test, although not optimum, 
are acceptable, as a first approximation, and could 
be improved if the technical structure of the test 
were revised with rational criteria.” 15 references.— 
A. Manoil. 

420. Diethelm, Oskar, & Knehr, Charles A. 
(Hunter Coll., New York.) The diagnostic use of 
psychological tests from the psychiatrist’s stand- 
point. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psy- 
chological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 73-86.— 
Problems of interpretation of the Wechsler, Ror- 
schach, and Thematic Apperception Tests, of the 
MMPI, and of deterioration measures are reviewed. 
—W. І. Wilkins. 

421. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. (U. Leeds, Engl.) 
Dreamsinsand. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 235-243.— 
A sand tray production of a child can be analyzed by 
a process analogous to dream analysis.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

422. Germain, José. ЕІ psicotécnico frente al 
problema del estudio de la personalidad. (Psycho- 
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technics and the problem of the study of personality, 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, б, tea |) 
psychotechnical approach to personality incounters 
difficulties because of the complexity of the problem 
and the linguistic confusion. Among the significant 
factors favoring the development of clinical psy- 
chology are the factor analysis study of intelligence 
and personality and new tests and diagnostic meth- 
ods. The interests of psychiatrists, neurologists, 
and general practioners in the field of medicine have 
stimulated psychological testing. The distinctive 
methods in the field are discussed under the heading 
of subjective, projective, and objective methods,— 
G. B. Strother. | 

423. Gil de Fagoaga, Lucio. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Perfiles espafioles percentilados. Aplicaciones indi- 
viduales y colectivas del punto de vista de Ed. 
Claparéde. (Spanish percentile profiles: individual 
and group applications from the point of view of Ed. 
Claparéde.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 
6, 85-99.—4 group of tests adapted from Claparéde’s 
Manual were administered to a group of subjects 
ranging from ages 4 to adult. A minimum sample 
of 100 was taken for each test and age group. Per- 
centile norms are presented.—G. B. Strother. 

424. Gordon, Leonard V. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) Validities of the forced-choice and 
questionnaire methods of personality measurement. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 407-412.—A personality 
questionnaire and forced-choice personality test, 
both of the same factorial structure and containing 
much the same item content, were constructed by 
the method of internal consistency. The tests con- . 
sisted of the factors Ascendency, Hypersensitivity, 
Responsibility, and Sociability. A validation study 
was conducted with 118 college students as subjects, 
using descriptive nominations by associates as the 
criterion. For all four scales the forced-choice 
method was found to be more valid than the ques- 
tionnaire method. Multiple correlations indicate 
that the questionnaire adds nothing towards the pre- 
diction of the criteria when placed in a battery with 
by forced-choice test. 20 references.— W. H. Oster- 

erg. 

425. Guertin, Wilson H., & McMahan, Herbert б. 
(Beatty Memorial Hosp., Westville, Ind.) A survey 
of Szondi research. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
180-184.—A “summary and integrated perspective 
of Szondi research" is presented. The statistical 
techniques employed have been only approximate, 
A criticism that fits all Szondi studies is that they are 
not crucial tests of the Szondi test itself. Ways of 
salvaging the Szondi technique are indicated. 19 
references.— N. Н. Pronko. 

426. Hobson, R. L. (U. Tulsa, Okla.) Colvard’s 
study: personality as a factor in penalty scoring. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 150,—Abstract. 
The results indicate that personality in some form or 
other does influence the scores on penalty-scored 
achievement tests.—JM. О. Wilson. 

427. Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Columbia 
U., New York.) (Eds.) Relation of psychological 
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tests to psychiatry. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1952, si 301 p. $5.50.—The Proceedings of the 
40th annual meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association, June 1950, suggest that intelli- 
gence tests provide a scientific basis for measuring 
mental function in school children and the feeble- 
minded and are indispensable for measuring and 
guiding men for military, vocational, and scholastic 
purposes, but are not proved as useful in the field of 
mental disease. Inventory and projective type 
personality tests are not so scientifically precise 
but have clinical usefulness. Assessment of therapy 
with psychological tests should bring about better 
tests in the field of affect, but the tool of theinterview 
also needs careful research. Various chapters are 
separately abstracted in this issue.—W. L. Wilkins. 

428. Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) TAT Bibliography: Supplement 
for 1951. J. proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 114-123.—A 
supplementary TAT bibliography bringing the 
total number of references up to 663. The references 
are subdivided into 8 major areas, which are further 
broken down into more specific topics. (see 26: 
298).—S. Hutter. 

429, Hulse, Wilfred С. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Childhood conflict expressed through fam- 
ily drawings. J. proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 66-79.— 
“Having found significant clues to intrafamilial 
conflicts in the drawings of the disturbed child we 
also wanted to see how family conflicts might be 
projected in the drawings of children in latency and 
pre-adolescence who do not show clinical signs of 
emotional disturbance. For this purpose we ob- 
tained family drawings of school children through the 
cooperation of school principals and teachers." 
“For the study of serious psychopathology and its 
projection in family drawings we also analyzed a 
number of drawings of young people including the 
adolescent and post-adolescent age groups.” 8 
brief case studies and 11 drawings are presented, 
analyzed, and discussed.—S. Hutter. 

430. Kinget, С. Marian. (0. Chicago, Ill.) 
The Drawing-Completion Test; a projective tech- 
nique for the investigation of personality. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952, xv, 238 p. $6.75.— 
The drawing-completion test, based on the Wartegg 
test blank, consists of graphic stimuli, "serving as a 
series of formal themes, which the subject is asked 
to develop in his own way." Its principle aim is to 
reveal the structure of personality. The author 
traces the origin and development, cites extensive 
validational studies, and discusses administration 
and scoring procedures. Most of the volume is 
devoted to an illustration of quantitative and quali- 
tative interpretative principles, complete with case 
material and reproductions. Expecially designed 
scoring and interpretation sheets accompany the 
test blank.—H. P. David. 

431. Kirkpatrick, James J. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Cross-validation of a forced-choice personality in- 
ventory. J. appl. Psychol, 1951, 35, 413-417.— 
The Jurgensen Classification Inventory was ad- 
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ministered to 261 male college students to test its 
ability to predict academic achievement. With 
grade point average as the criterion an item analysis 
was completed on 100 subjects, composing the lower 
and upper 28% groups. Two scoring keys were 
derived and their validities determined on the hold- 
out group of 82 students by computing Pearson rs 
between test scores and the criterion. Both keys 
gave positive validity coefficients but neither of them 
was statistically significant. They were 12 (un- 
weighted key) and .16 (weighted key). When the 
weighted key was used to score the papers of the 
original 100 group а pseudo-validity coefficient of 
76 was obtained.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

432. Kruse, F. Das Wertstufenexperiment, ein 
analytischer Assoziationstest en miniature. (The 
evaluation experiment, a miniature analytical as- 
sociation athl Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1951, 
10, 268-286.—A subject is asked first to name three 
increasing numbers below ten, and then to give three 
given names. It usually happens that a mental set is 
created by the first instruction such that the names 
refer to persons of increasing value. In the hands of 
an experienced analyst the test can become a valu- 
able instrument for the exploration of interpersonal 
relations, Extensive case material is presented.— 
К. Е. Muenzinger. 

433. Ledwith, Nettie Н. (Pittsburgh (Pa.) Child 
Guidance Center.) Rorschach responses of the 
elementary school child: progress report. J. proj. 
Tech., 1952, 16, 80-85.—A report of an intensive 
longitudinal study of 160 elementary school chil- 
dren, 80 boys and 80 girls by the Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center. This study was initiated in 1946. 
There are 2 parts to this paper: І. Research Plan, 
which includes discussion of the Sampling Tech- 
nique, Testing Procedure and a list of test results 
accumulated during the 5 years of testing. Part II. 

Rorschach Responses of Six-Year-Old Children: 
A Normative Study Progress Report.” This in- 
cludes in brief summary form the results of the 
analysis of the Rorschach data collected during the 
first year of the investigation (the S’s were in the 
first grade and averaged 6 years, 8.3 months in age). 
—S. Hutter. 

434. Leiter, Russell G. Part II of the manual for 
the 1948 revision of the Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale. Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1950, 4, 
ере manual includes general instructions 

or administering and scoring the Leiter Interna- 
tional Performance Scale as well as instructions for 
giving and scoring the individual subtests of the 
125 The Scale consists of 4 subtests at age levels 

‚ 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 16, and 6 subtests 
atagelevel 18. The tests are untimed except for the 
Block Designs subtest at ages 10, 12, and 14. Pic- 
Ee у, Na uc of all the subtests are included. 

435. Lindzey, Gardner. (Harvard U., Cambrid, 

s ” ge 
Mass.) Thematic Apperception Test: interpretative 
Rica a oni and related empirical evidence. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1952, 49, 1-25.— Evidence relating to the 
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following assumptions is discussed: (1) there is iden- 
tification with persons in the drama; (2) there is 
both symbolic and indirect as well as direct repré- 
sentation; (3) various stories have differential im- 
portance; (4) indirect determination is more im- 
portant than direct; (5) recurrent themes are im- 
portant diagnostically; (6) temporary as well as 
permanent processes are reflected; (7) events ob- 
served but not actually experienced may be revealed; 
(8) group-membership or socio-cultural determin- 
ants are reflected as well as individual or personal 
determinants; (9) disposition and conflicts not ob- 
servable in overt behavior or consciousness may be 
reflected. Continuity between projective testing and 
research and theory in other areas of psychology is 
stressed. 84-item ЫЫіоргарһу.— М. К. Marks. 


436. Meyer, George (San Jose (Calif. Unified 
School District), & Thompson, Jack. The perform- 
ance of kindergarten children on the Rorschach test: 
а normative study. J. proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 86-111. 
—"'"The purpose of the present study is to describe 
the Rorschach responses of a typical kindergarten 
population in order to provide more adequate bases 
than are now available for the evaluation of responses 
of kindergarten children." The S’s were 86 kinder- 
garten children, 43 girls and 43 boys. These chil- 
dren "... averaged 5 years, 9 months in age and 
103 in LQ." The data obtained are discussed in 
detail. 18 references.—S. Hutter. 


437. Patin, J. Les tests de dévelopment moteur. 
(Tests of motor development.) Rev. psychol. appl. 
1951, 1, 333-342.—A 63-item bibliography of motor 
development tests. The bibliography is in three 
parts: (1) 55 items on the tests of Oseretsky; (2) 3 
items on developmental scales based on the study of 
mimicry, and (3) 5 items on miscellaneous motor 
development tests. Some articles are abstracted.— 
С. Besnard. 


438. Raino, K. Szondi-profilens faktorer. (Fac- 
tors in the Szondi Profile Test.) Nordisk Psykol., 
1952, 4, 39-45.— The individual differences in the 
choice of the pictures of the Szondi test were analy- 
zed statistically. Fivefactors were revealed by factor 
analysis. Already in the first choice situation four 
showed a high reliability, and in the following situ- 
ations a considerably high constancy. Two factors 
showed very significant correlations with some be- 
havioral criteria—M. L. Reymert. 


439. Sal y Rosas, Federico, Jeri, Raul, Cunza, 
José, & Sanchez G. José. Clasificacién de respu- 
estas al psicodiagnóstico de Rorschach. (Classifica- 
tion of responses on the Rorschach test.) Rev. 
Neuro.-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 567-588.—With a 
view to establishing norms for Peruvians on the 
Rorschach test, the responses of 850 protocols of 
normal persons (569 males and 281 females, all 
adult, coming from the 3 geographical regions of 
Peru, and being representative of the ethnical com- 
position of Peru) are classified as to frequency of 
type and localization of response. Global responses 
compare favorably but the proportion of responses to 
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small details is pretty high as compared with that of - 
European investigators.— F. C. Sumner. 

440. Sanguineti, L, & Si R. (Milano U. 
Italy.) П test “del Pei атш su duet omo- 
genei di soggetti normali. (The test "the bunch of 
grapes" on homogeneous groups of normal subjects), 
Arch. Psicol.. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 198-216.— 
The results of the application of Lamparter's bunch 
of grapes test (see 25: 7474) to 250 normal subjects 
are presented in detail. To the "formal and chro- 
matic factors" (color, form, relief, symmetry, stereo- 
typy, tendency to circular configuration, and pre- 
dominance of the vine) two new factors, coartation 
(poor production) and expansion (rich production) 
are added. The results show a lack of factors with 
psychopathological significance. The second part 
of the article gives some preliminary results as to ' 
characterological aspects identified through the same 
test.—4. Manoil. 

441. Schachter, M. (Comité de l'Enfance défici- 
ente, Marseilles, France.) Contribution a l'étude du 
psychodiagnostic de Rorschach chez des jumeaux. 
(Study of Rorschach tests in twins.) Encéphale, 
1952, 41, 23-44.— Rorschach protocols of 5 pairs of 
identical and 2 pairs of fraternal twins are discussed. 
Age range from 4 years to adulthood, 4 pairs showing 
various degrees of mental retardation. The author 
concludes that “there are no identical protocols, 
neither in the monozygotic twins nor in the others. 
The rare similarities seen in our protocols have no 
psychological signification or value." English sum- 
mary. 15 references.— M. L. Simmel. 

442. Serebrinsky, Bernardo. Significado das 
variações na repetição das provas mentais. (Sig. 
nificance of the variations in repeated mental tests.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 7-18.—Suc- 
cessive administrations of a psychological test to 
same person after intervals of time usually yield 
variable results, as seen in repetitions of Mira y 
Lopez’ P. M. K. on same subjects (14 to 30 days 
consecutively). The significance of the variable 
results are: (1) the result obtained the first adminis- 
tration tells something about the individual’s present 
characteristics; (2) the results of the succeedin 
administrations inform by way of the direction anc 
size of the fluctuations something about the indi- 
vidual's capacity of variation and the extreme limits 

‚ to which it may attain; (3) when several personality 
traits are revealed by a test, one can tell from the 
results of retests the traits having most frequent 
and largest fluctuations.—F. C. Sumner. 

443. Shaffer, Laurance F. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Theoretical bases for ps; 'cho- 
metric tests. In Hoch. P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation 
of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 
26-38.—Psychiatric hypotheses which have de- 
veloped into useful psychometric techniques include 
assessment of deterioration and the way in which 
abstract thinking is affected in abnormal persons. 
Product scales can improve the objectivity of the 
clinician. 45 references. Comment by David 
Wechsler.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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444, Starr, Anna Spiesman. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) The Rutgers Drawing Test. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 45—64.— History, deriva- 
tion, comparison with drawing test items from other 
batteries, norms, and scoring samples for use with 
young children are presented.—W. L. Wilkins. 


445. Tomkins, Silvan S. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Personality and intelligence: integration of projec- 
tive and psychometric techniques. In Hoch, PEH. 
& Zubin, J., Relation of psychological tests to psy- 
chiatry, (see 27: 427), $7—95.— Relationships between 
Rorschach results and Guilford-Zimmerman apti- 


puted to test the hypothesis that young adults of 
equated intelligence and educational history would 
differ in learning ability depending on. whether they 
had developed an inner life. 
had. no relationship, 
M% correlate .29.—W. L. Wilkins. 


446. Treves, G., & Papo, I. (Military Hospital, 
Baggio, Italy.) Risultali dell'applicazione del test 
“del grappolo d'uva” ‘(Modificato de Sanguineti e 
Sigurta) su di un gruppo di militari. (Results of the 
application of the test “the bunch of grapes” (Modi- 
fied by Sanguineti and Sigurta.) to a group of sol- 
diers), Arch. Psicol, Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 
217-220.—The results of Lamparter’s bunch of 
grapes test applied to 86 subjects (15 normals, 71 
with various diagnoses) are given in detail. For 
each category the percentage of responses as to color 
form, relief, symmetry-stereotypy, vine, —, as well 
as the time and the number of tokens are given. 
The results show, predominance of central view with 
stereotypy in dissociative syndromes, lacunary con- 
figuration with circular configuration and short time 
in organic psychoses, lacunary configuration also in 
phrenasthenia.—A. Manoil. 


447. Vernier, Claire M. (V.A. Center, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.). Projective test productions. I. Pro- 
jective drawings. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1952. vii, 168p. $6.00.—The aim of the author in 
presenting these projective drawings (drawings of 
man and woman) is to provide illustrative material 
for advanced classes in projective techniques. The 
book consists of a series of projective drawings made 
by a group of 60 people of diverse diagnostic cate- 
gories. _ Each subject's production is accompanied 
by a brief description of the outstanding features of 
the case plus interpretive material garnered from the 
projective drawings.—J. А. Stern. 


448. Welch, Livingston (Hunter Coll., New York), 
& Rennie, Thomas A.C. The influence of psycho- 
pathological emotions on psychological test perform- 
ance. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psy- 
chological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 271-289.— 
Specific emotions affect performance on psychological 
tests. Strong anxiety increases rate of conditioned 
response formation in psychiatric patients. Elation 
increases the amount of association. Depression 
reduces the first half of performance on tests of con- 
centration. Moderate to strong anxiety can reduce 
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the function of reasoning in some patients. 20 refer- 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


449. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Faking personality test scores in a 
simulated employment situation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 112-113.—85 university extension students 
were given the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
with instructions to respond as though they were ap- 
plying for the position of salesman in а large indus- 
trial organization. The following week, at the start 
of class, the same inventory was again distributed to 
the class with instructions to respond as though they 
were applying for the position of librarian in a small 
town. A table shows the score distributions for one 
of the traits measured by the test—‘Self-confidence” 
—for each administration of the test. Differences 
between the two distributions, determined by in- 
spection, are discussed.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


450. White, Robert W. (Harvard. U., Cambridge, 
Mass. What is tested by йош tests? In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., elation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 3-14.—Psychological 
tests are no longer regarded as tests of specific, re- 
stricted functions, and adequate testing, especially 
in areas of personality, relies on batteries of tests. 
The interaction of the person being tested with the 
tester is also crucial —W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 27, 489, 589, 621) 
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451. Angyal, Andras. The convergence of psy- 
chotherapy and religion. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
5(Winter), 4-14.—Religion and psychotherapy con- 
verge in the central issues that are essential to both 
felds. A neurosis is more than an emotional dis- 
turbance, it is a way of life, an organization of pur- 
poses and attitudes. But it does not obliterate the 
healthy structure of personality, the two organiza- 
tions coexist in the same person as warring systems. 
Religion speaks more boldly than the scientific 
caution of psychotherapy, but both of them ask the 
person to abandon his pretenses, to surrender the 
neurotic way of life and devote himself to reality in 
co-operation with others.—P. E. Johnson. 


452. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Therapy is for all. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
5(Winter), 34—39.—In reply to the question whether 
client-centered therapy can be Christian (or God- 
centered) the author says that it depends on one’s 
view of God and man. If one has an avenging God 
of wrath, or looks upon man as an inferior creature 
to condemn or forgive, he will not agree with client- 
centered therapy. Butifhehasa God of understand- 
ing love, and is ready to accept man as he is with 
potentiality to grow, he will find client-centered 

erapy congenial. The acceptance and permissive- 
ness of the counselor is not to be confused with 
passivity, for it is an active relationship in which 

hovel empathy and insight, a client may be freed 
of external pressure and self-rejection to grow in 
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honesty and open expression of his true feelings and 
developing needs.—P. E. Johnson. 

453. As, A. The role of interpretation in individ- 
ual child psychotherapy. Nordisk Psykol., Monogr. 
Series No. 1, 1952, 24 p.—This monograph discusses 
critically such questions as the use of interpretation 
in current child psychotherapies, with emphasis on 
child análysis, play therapy, and relationship ther- 
apy. Part III contains a discussion of terminological 
problems, extent to which interpretation is used in 
current child psychotherapy, and the function of 
interpretation. 33 references.— M. L. Reymert. 


454, Balint, Michael. New beginning and the 
paranoid and the depressive syndromes. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 214-224.—Unbearable ten- 
sions and ossified behavior patterns during analysis 
may cause the patient to begin anew to love and 
hate in a primitive way that may lead to more 
mature behavior. Patients who achieved only a 
practical (not a theoretical) cure are studied in an 
effort to determine what happened during this 
period. A step toward the solution of this problem 
is taken through application of some of Melanie 
Klein's ideas.— N. H. Pronko. 


455. Baunbaek, Villy. Psychotherapy and Leben- 
sanschauung. J. Pastoral Care, 1951, 5(Fall), 1-9.— 
By Lebensanschauung, the author refers to the in- 
dividual's subjective picture of life, his personal total 
view through which life receives meaning and pur- 
pose. As such it is a decisive factor in illness and 
health. Undoubtedly the Lebensanschauung of the 
psychotherapist is communicated to the patient and 
is essential in successful treatment. We may, there- 
fore, recognize that psychotherapy aims to develop 
a healthy view of life's meaning and purpose. Moral 
and religious needs always focus in psychic conflicts, 
and the deepest solutions to such conflicts will 
utilize the resources of religion.—P. E. Johnson. 


456. Bennett, A. E., & Eaton, June T. The role 
of the psychiatric nurse in the newer therapies. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 167-170.—The possi- 
ble role of the psychiatric nurse of the future is con- 
sidered and recommendations are suggested for en- 
larging her scope of operations and necessary training 
to enable her to contribute to a more adequate hand- 
ling of patients.— N. Н. Pronko. 


457. Deutsch, Felix. Analytic posturology. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 196-214.—Case materials 
are presented in which postural recordings were 
made of patients in analysis in an effort toward 
understanding the related psychodynamics and their 
role in the analytic process. The values of this 
technique are discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 


458. Dollard, John, & Miller, Neal. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) Free association. Pastoral 
Psychol. 1952, 2, 33-41.—In therapy a new type of 
social situation is created where repression can be 
unlearned in permissive and secure relationships. 
By the procedure of free association a person is re- 
quired to say everything that comes to mind im- 
mediately. Talking despite anxiety is the patient's 
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work, essential to therapeutic results. His rewards 
for working through anxiety are (1) the undivided 
attention of a therapist who listens and accepts with- 
out condemning; (2) growing understanding of the 
meaning of one’s feelings and behavior; (3) freedom 
to think more openly and with diminishing anxiety 
about crucial issues; and (4) new powers of choice 
and self-direction. This excerpt is reprinted from 
the author's book (see 25: 4608).— P. E. Johnson. 

459. Estes, Marion M., & Cleckley, Hervey M. 

(Med. Coll. of Georgia, Augusta.) Electronarcosis 
in a general hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 
814-820.—Electronarcosis therapy was utilized in 
110 cases composed largely of patients in which pre- 
vious forms of therapy had not been effective. The 
authors feel that the results justify, and in some 
cases require, the use of electronarcosis treatment.— 
F. W. Snyder. 
‚ 460. Feldman, Sandor S. A significant comment 
made by patients when relating their dreams. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 89-92.—In psycho-analysis, 
resistance in a patient's narration of a dream can be 
of significance. Several examples are proffered to 
substantiate a theory that such narrations ending 
with “that’s all," or a similar phrase, often contain 
the essence of the patient's neurosis, an unconscious 
confession. The author invites comment from other 
analysts on this theory.—C. T. Bever. 

461. Fraiberg, Selma H. Clinical notes on the 
nature of transference in child analysis. In Eissler, 
Ruth S. et al, The psycho-analytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 286-306.— Conditions of analytic 
therapy with the child differ markedly from the situ- 
ation with the adult. Anna Freud has held that a 
transference neurosis is not established in the case of 
the child, while Melanie Klein maintains that the 
transference occurs in a manner analogous to that in 
which it arises in adults. "Although we utilize inter- 
pretations of transference in our therapeutic work 
and assist the child in understanding the unreal 
nature of his feelings towards the therapist I cannot 
say from my own experience that I can credit the 
analysis of transference reaction with being the 
powerful agent of therapy in work with children 
that it is with adults."— V. Johnson. 

462. Glueck, Bernard C., Jr., Krasner, Jack D., 
& Parres, Ramon. (Stony Lodge, Ossining, N. Y.) 
The use of serial testing in regressive electroshock 
treatment. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation 
of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see, 27: 427), 
244-257.—During therapy repeated testing with a 
standard battery of significant tests is useful in 
checking the impressions of therapist and in provid- 
ing indexes of direction of illness. Cases illustrate 
the procedures.—W. L. Wilkins. g 

463. Goode, Elisabeth. Aspectos de la interpre- 
tación en el psicoanalisis de niños. (Aspects of 
interpretation in the psychoanalysis of children.) 
Rev. Psicoanál. B. Aires, 1949, 7, 221-248.— The 
variations in the mode of interpretation and its 
effect in the psychoanalytic treatment of children of 
different ages is illustrated by means of practical 
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examples. Some reactions are described such as 
those of not allowing the analyst to make an inter- 
pretation and, in small children, a positive reaction 
due to diminished anxiety before actual interpreta- 
tion has begun.” English summary.—G. B. Strother. 
464. Koechlin, Philippe. Schéma de Putilisation 
du travail en fonction des niveaux de sociabilité. 
(A schema for the utilization of occupational therapy 
at different levels of social interaction.) Hygiene 
mentale 1952, No. 1, 12-22.—Occupational therapy 
plays an important part in the social rehabilitation of 
the mental patient. Three stages of activity should 
be distinguished: (1) at the lowest level the patient 
must be aided in making contact with the environ- 
ment. (2) Once contact with the group is estab- 
lished the aim is to widen the patient's field of activi- 
ties, stimulate new interests and give him experience 
indifferentgroups. (3) In the third stage the patient 
reacquires work attitudes, does useful work for which 
he receives pay, works as an active group member and 
gains a degree of personal independence in anticipa- 
‚ tion of release from the hospital and resumption of 
normal activity.—M. L. Simmel. 

465. Laing, Louise D. The use of reassurance in 
psychotherapy. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1952, 
22, 75-90.—Both verbal and nonverbal reassurance 
can be used to advantage in therapy. More skill is 
required for verbal reassurance and more damage is 
likely to result from its inept use; therefore it should 
be more sparingly used than non-verbal types. 
Silence, when the patient utters condemnatory re- 
marks, and attitudes of acceptance and understand- 
ing are among the most effective forms of inexpressed 
reassurance. Statements relieving patients of their 
feelings of peculiarity, showing respect for and con- 
fidence in the patient, giving the patient responsibil- 
ity for his own improvement, setting therapeutic 
limits and controls, and reminding the patient of his 
positive feelings—all serve as verbal reassurances 
when properly administered.—G. Elias. 

466. Maeder, A. Le réle du contact affectif en 
psychothérapie. (The emotional contact in psycho- 
therapy.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1951, 10, 
287—299.—In psychotherapy a succession of appeals 
and replies takes place between the analyst and the 
patient, and in the end the latter attains a new con- 
tact with himself, which marks the beginning of the 
re-integration of his personality. We need a psy- 
chology of the physician and psychotherapy as well 
as of neuroses. A new approach to the “mission” of 
the physician is suggested —К. F. Muenzinger. 

467. Mayden, Priscilla M. (V.A. Hosp., Bed- 
ford, Mass.) What shall the psychiatric patient read? 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 192-193.—Reading used 
as an adjunct to therapy with the mentally ill is a 
constructive factor. The author discusses (1) 
freedom of choice, (2) necessity of censorship or 
non-censorship, (3) the patient as "censor," and 
(4) the use of fiction as a bridge.—S. M. Amatora. 

468. Moore, Matthew T., & Winkelman, Nath- 
aniel W. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Some 
experiences with transorbital leucotomy: a review 
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of results in 110 cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 
107, 801-807.—Transorbital leucotomy was per- 
formed on 110 patients. Results for cases of 
schizophrenia, psychoneurosis, affective, psychosis, 
paranoid psychosis and mental deficiency with 
paranoia lead to the following general conclusion: 
In view of the relative ease of performance, short 
hospitalization, minimal nursing care, insignificant 
morbidity, low mortality compared with other psy- 
chosurgical procedures, and the favorable results, 
the authors suggest that the procedure be utilized 
more widely in suitable cases before relegating them 
to custodial institutions for life, or permitting them 
to lead a burdensome existence. 30 references.— 
F. W. Snyder. 

469. Odenwald, Robert P. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) Advisability of undertaking 
psychotherapy against the will of the patient. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 856.—The case record of a 
17-year-old delinquent is presented as a justification 
for pxehothegy undertaken against the will of the 
patient.— N. H. Pronko. 


470. Podolsky, Edward. John Conolly and the 
introduction of nonrestraint in psychiatric treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 857-858.—4A brief 
historical note of the life of John Conolly is presented. 
Although not as well known as Pinel, this English 
physician did as much as anyone to further the 
humane treatment of the insane.— N. Н. Pronko. 

471. Putnam, Tracy J. Prefrontal lobotomy ; its 
evolution and present status. Bull. Los Angeles 
neur. Soc., 1950, 15, 225-233.— The short history of 
prefrontal lobotomy is recounted: the initial work of 
Moniz (1936); the further developments of prefrontal 
lobotomy in the hands of Freeman, Watts, and 
others; the present status of lobotomy-technique; 
subtotal and partial lobectomies; puncture methods; 
summary of surgical techniques; indications for 
lobotomy; other conditions in which lobotomy has 
been employed.— Е. C. Sumner. 


472. Ramsey, Glenn V. A short history of psy- 
chosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 813- 
816.—Precursors and pioneers of modern psycho- 
surgery are briefly traced to the present time. 
Contemporary techniques, area of the brain as- 


saulted and types of patients involved are discussed. 
33 references.— N. Н. Pronko. 


473. Regardie, Francis L. Active chotherapy- 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 3-14,—The cae finds Ыы: 
ventional psychotherapeutic procedures of limited 
value with a large group of obsessive-compulsive 
patients who are “‘affect-lame.”” He recommends 
more active methods including (1) relaxation by 
probing the patient's epigastrium, (2) inducing 
gagging, (3) acting out various roles. Once aware- 
ness of repressed feelings has been produced by these 
ш verbal therapy is їп order.—H. Н. Strupp. 

474, Reid, John R. (Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. 
& Finesinger, Jacob E. Inference tee тары 
Шар, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 894-900.— 

his paper is primarily concerning the logic of in- 
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ference testing. In an attempt to increase the reli- 
ability of inferences in the field of psychotherapy, 
we must ‘first define our terms, second, verify the 
claim that referents for these terms exist and, third, 
show that these referents stand in the empirical 
relations claimed — F. W. Snyder. 

475. Roberts, David E. (Union Theological 
Seminary, New York.) When is counseling of psy- 
chotherapy religious? J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
5(Winter), 15-22.—4A religious approach is not the 
manipulative one which seeks to’ coerce or exploit. 
It is rather an orientation of communion which im- 
plies a sensitivity to every person and aspect of being. 
Religion and morality in current practice are often 
manipulative, and psychotherapy at its best is 
oriented to communion. In our time it is difficult 
to integrate at a higher level, for sociocultural 
pressures may not support the person who does not 
possess the lonely strength of the prophet. Neither 
psychotherapy nor religion can meet the deepest 
levels of need by a rootless autonomy or an indi- 
vidualistic faith—P. F. Johnson. 

. . 476. Rondepierre, J., Hivert, P., & Hugelin, A. 
Electro-narcose et methodes similaries: technique 
et resultats. (Electronarcosis and similar methods: 
technic and results.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, 
No. 1, 123-135.— Different techniques of electro- 
shock are described. The authors prefer prolonged 
EST to the usual EST because it is less brutal and 
improves some patients who are resistant to the 
usual EST. Electronarcosis is used with obsessional 
neurotics, atypical depressions which have not been 
improved by the usual EST, and with schizophrenics. 
The duration of the passage of the electric current is 
of real therapeutic importance and its therapeutic 
significance has been underestimated.—Z. A. Pio- 
trowskt. 

477. Scherer, Isidor W. (VA Neuropsychiatric 
Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) Prognoses and psy- 
chological scores in electroconvulsive therapy, psy- 
chosurgery, and spontaneous remission. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 926-931.—Electroshock and 
lobotomy with controls for both were utilized in 111 
cases in which a pretest was given to determine 
prognosis for improvement, It is suggested that the 
psychological test structure of patients be carefully 
scrutinized either before they are made to undergo 
treatment or before they are considered poor condi- 
dates for treatment procedures.— F. W. Snyder. 

478. Seggiaro, Juan A., & Machado, Mario R. 
(U. Cordoba, Argentine.) Traitement des maladies 
mentales au moyen de comas hypoglycémiques pro- 
longés, et de récupération spontanée sans administ- 
rer d’hydrates de carbone. (The treatment of 
mental illness by prolonged hypoglycemic coma with 
spontaneous recovery without carbohydrate ad- 
ministration.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 97-107.—Under 
continuous administration of saline solution the 
authors have prolonged hypoglycemic comas to 8-30 
hours. Carbohydrates need not be given in order to 
terminate this type of coma; the patient recovers 
spontaneously. Clinical observation and theoretical 
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implication of this new type of tréatment are con- 
sidered— М. L. Simmel. 

479. Stein, Aaron. Resistance to group psycho- 
therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 79-88.— 
Destructive resistance shown by the group psycho- 
therapist is discussed and illustrated by two situ- 
ations. The first group was disturbed by premature 
exposure of id impulses feared and repressed by the 
group. In the second example an aggressive attitude 
on the part of the therapist threatened the unity of 
the group.—C. T. Bever. 

480. Van den Berg, J. H. Le “réve eveillé" de 
Robert Desoille: nature et possibilities d'une psy- 
chotherapie phenomenologique. (Robert Desoille's 
"waking dream": nature and possibilities of a phe- 
nomenological psychotherapy.) Evolut. psychiat., 
Paris, 1952, no. 1, 55-92.—The author describes a 
psychotherapeutic method used by Desoille in which 
the subject is asked to report as accurately and as 
concretely as possible everything that passes through 
his mind. The method interprets this sort of imagin- 
ing rather than dreams. It is considered to differ 
from psychoanalysis by avoiding symbolic inter- 
pretation and by not searching into the patient's 
past.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

481. Wender, Louis. Reflections on group psy- 
chotherapy. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1951, б, 
246-248,—Since many patients became ill as a result 
of environmental group stresses it is reasonable to 
treat them in a group setting similar to that in which 
they were traumatized. Advantages result from the 
patient being able, in the group, to express himself 
without fear of punishment; he does not have to 
identify with or depend upon a leader; resistance an 
transference are more readily managed. Many 
normal persons would benefit from analystically 
oriented group therapy sessions.—C. E. Henry. __ 

482. Yahn, Mario. (Juqueri Hosptial, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil.) Le mode d'action de la leucotomie cere- 
brale. (Mode of action of cerebral leucotomy.) 
Evolut. psychiat., Paris. 1951, No. 4, 567-575.— 
А review of a number of theories indicates that 
leucotomy is a specific treatment to produce not а 
regression but merely the functional separation of 
centers (e.g., of the thalamus and the frontal lobes) 
the simultaneous functioning of which contributes to 
the illness. Inhibition as well as excitation fre- 
quently has a therapeutic effect, and leucotomy pro- 
duces some inhibition. After the operation the func- 
tion is reestablished by way of a new biologi 
synthesis. At this point one should make use of 
dynamic concepts and of practical reeducation. The 
cerebral anatomy and physiology are still too obscure 
to give a complete explanation of leucotomy.—Z. A. 
Piotrowski. 

483. Zierer, Ernest. Transference in creative 
therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 93-102.— 
Creative therapy, a psychotherapeutic and diag- 
nostic procedure, is not to be confused with art 
therapy. While the latter is acting out, the former is 
an integrative redevelopment of primary, nonassoci- 
ative, nonideational experience. In discussing con- 
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duct of this thefapy it is shown that the therapist 
does not evoke a personal transference but only a 
“nonassociative transference.” —C. T. Bever. 


484, Zulliger, Hans. Kinderpsychotherapie ohne 
Deuten unbewusster Inhalte. (Child psycho-ther- 
apy without interpretation of unconcious contents.) 
Psyche, 1952, 5, 581-597.—Play therapy can be best 
applied to children up to the age of 10 or 12. Play 
serves the following purposes: (1) to discover con- 
flicts (2) to dramatize conflict, change and solve 
them (3) to give the child the possibility to sublim- 
ate some of his drives (4) to indicate necessary 
changes in the environment of the child. Case 
histories illustrate these points.—E. Barschak. 


(See also abstracts 80, 81, 268) 
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485. Burlingham, Dorothy T. Present trends in 
handling the mother-child relationship during the 
therapeutic process. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The 
psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
31-37.—''Until the child can make himself partly 
independent of the mother, that is until it has 
reached latency, the mother’s behavior towards the 
child and the home atmosphere she creates is all 
important for the success or failure of the analysis.” 
Transfer to a therapist and to an analyst may be 
different on the part of the same person. The mother 
may need to work through her own feelings with her 
own analyst independently of her child, thus en- 
abling her to deal with the child differently on the 
basis of a beneficial change in her own personality. 
Other parents may respond adequately to coopera- 
tion with the child's therapist.— V. Johnson. 


486. Harley, Marjorie. Analysis of a severely dis- 
turbed three-and-one-half-year-old boy. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., et al, The psycho-analytic study of the child 
(see 37: 260), 206-233.—A summary case history is 
presented of the analysis of Tommy, a child of 
superior intelligence who displayed extreme devia- 
tion in behavior. The child was seen first when he 
was 35 years old and the last visit was when he was 
almost 7. Oral sadistic and anal sadistic impulses 
were brought to consciousness and analysed, and 
the therapist provided the opportunity for the cor- 
rection and understanding of his frustrating experi- 
ences with his mother. Tommy learned to express 
his impulses in more acceptable ways, and his 
destructive tendencies were greatly diminished. 19 
references.— V. Johnson. 


487. Keir, Gertrude. (University Coll., London 
U., Eng.) Symposium on psychologists and psychi- 
atrists in the child guidance service: III. A history 
of child guidance. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 
5-29.—The development of scientific child study is 
surveyed from its origin in the investigations of the 
British biological psychologists through two World 
Wars and the post-war period. Special emphasis is 
placed upon the establishment and growth of child 
guidance facilities, mainly in England, although the 
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account includes other countries. Current trends 
in the United States are noted.—AR. C. Strassburger. 

488. Lebovici, S., Diatkine, R., Wassef, R., L'ac- 
tion du psychiatre d'enfants auprés des parents: 
probléms posés par la psychothérapie infantile. 
(The action of psychiatry of children on the parents: 
problems posed by child psychotherapy.) Sauve- 
garde, 1951, 6, 483-491.—The importance of parental 
attitudes as a determinant of child behavior leads 
to a classification of these problems: in a great num- 
ber of cases the children's behavior problems mirror 
only wrong attitudes of parents. These problems 
will be solved when the parents' attitudes are 
changed, by the psychiatrist. A second group of 
children show emotional disturbances or severe 
behavior problems directly related to parental in- 
adequacy. There is, however, a third group of 
children with conflicts not primarily related to 
parental attitudes. For this group only, the author 
recommends psychiatric treatment of the child.— 
E. Barschak. 

489. Martin, William E. Identifying the insecure 
child: II. The validity of some suggested methods. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 25-33.— The results ob- 
tained from a revised form of the Wolff Security 
Test administered to 107 children and compared with 
2 other methods of identifying insecurity in child- 
ren, teachers’ nominations and behavior ratings, 
showed little or no relationship with one another. 
The author concludes that "the validity of the Wolff 
Security Test must be seriously questioned."— 
Z. Luria. 

490. Sternberg, Harriet. Fathers who apply for 
child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1951, 22, 
53-68.— Case histories of 2 groups of children, one 
brought to the clinic for guidance by fathers and the 
other by mothers, were studied. Fathers were more 
apt to bring adolescents and boys rather than 
younger children and girls. Fathers were more 
likely to be concerned with delinquent behavior of 
the children. Mothers were less cooperative when 
the cases were brought by the fathers. In both 
groups the father-child relationships were generally 
more healthy than the relationship of mother to 
child. The father-child relationship was generally 
warmer in those cases referred initially by the 
fathers. Reversal of parental roles was more com- 
mon in the father-referred cases.—G. Elias. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

491. González, Ana. Actividad del Instituto de 
Orientación Profesional de Lisboa. (Activity of the 
Occupational Guidance Institute of Lisbon) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., (Madrid), 1951, 6, 115-119.—The 
activities of the Occupational Guidance Institute of 
a since its founding in 1925 has pioneered this 
fad Sae Eoaea A ee erative organization, 

gener: i 
briefly.—G. B. Strother.” ME eerie: 
492. Gustad, John W. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) Academic achievement and Strong occupa- 
"neos level scores. J. appl. Psychol, 1952, 36, 
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15-78.—134 Arts and Sciences Juniors were given 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks. Also avail- 
able were scores on the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion; quality point ratios were obtained from the 
files of the University Counseling Service and the 
Registrar. There were two purposes to the study: 
first, to see whether, at the senior college level where 
occupational choices are most clearly set in terms of 
major courses, Occupational Level predicts differ- 
ential success; and second, to allow for the effect of 
appropriate vocational choice, judged in terms of 
profiles on the Strong test. No differences were 
found between major study groups in terms of OL 
scores. It was suggested that the reason for these 
negative findings lay in a restriction of range on all 
three variables measured.— W. H. Osterberg. 

493. Latham, A. J. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Job 
appropriateness: a one-year follow-up of high school 
graduates. J. soc. Psychol, 1951, 34, 55-68.— 
Using the Planned-Job-Aptitude and Job-Aptitude- 
Suitability Indices study was made of “The relation- 
ship between the aptitude and interests of a group of 
high school seniors to success in jobs held and educa- 
tion being undergone by these persons one year after 

' graduation from high school." “Without regard for 
general level of ability the individual who finds em- 
ploymentin a task that calls for the abilities in which 
he is apt does not have more chance of success than 
one whose aptitudes are as good or better for certain 
other areas than the one he entered, ... no 
greater satisfaction is achieved by those who are 
occupied in work appropriate to their aptitudes than 
by those whose work is inappropriate.’—J. C. 
Franklin. 

494, Lerner, Leon L. (New Haven (Conn.) 
YMCA Jr. Coll.) The academic approach to vo- 
cational guidance. Sch. & Soc., 1951, 74, 54-57.— 
Only 19 states have set up formal requirements for 
certification of guidance counselors. Itisimperative 
that vocational counselors have some first hand 
knowledge of industrial experience; at present 
guidance is mostly on the basis of book experience. 
The counselor is frequently rewarded for faithful 
years of teaching with the job of counselor or 
qualifies by provisional certificate. Some of the 
replies from the 65 cities surveyed regarding voca- 
tional guidance program are reported.—R. 5. 
Waldrop. 

495, Santos, Oswaldo de Barros. Realizações do 
Senai no Campo da ОР e SP. (Activities of Senai in 
the field of vocational guidance and selection.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 83-96.—Tests 
of general knowledge, of mental level, personality 
and miscellaneous special abilities, which have been 
constructed or re-adapted to Brazilians are listed and 
norms so far established are given—F. C. Sumner. 

496. Schwartzstein, S. J. Relatório do segundo 
ano de atividades do S.O.S.P. do Instituto de Edu- 
сасйо de Minas Gerais (1950-1951). (Report of the 
second year of activities of the S.O.S.P. (Service of 
vocational guidance and selection) of the Institute 
of Education of Minas Gerais (1950-1951).) Arch. 
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brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 9%-103.—Activities 
of the 2nd year of the Service of Vocational Guidance 
and Selection of the Institute of Education of Minas 
Gerais are reported under the following headings: 
vocational guidance; vocational selection; researches; 
collaboration with the Department of Education; 
organization of vocational instruction; printing of 
tests; internal organization of the Service.—F. С. 
Sumner. 

497. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Nineteen-year followup of engineer interests. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 65-74.—This study is based 
on the Vocational Interest Blanks of 306 Stanford 
freshmen of 1930, many of whom also filled out the 
blank in 1931, 1939, and 1949. It was found that 
the reliability of the engineer interest scale is .936. 
Permanency of scores is .91 for one year, .77 for 
nine years, and .76 for nineteen years. As engineer 
interest scores increase from 0 to 68, students choose 
occupations while in college and enter occupations 
19 years later more and more closely related to 
engineering. The data are presented in 10 tables, 
—W. Н. Osterberg. 

498. Yela, Mariano. El analisis factorial como 
fundamentacion sientifica de la orientacion y selec- 
cion profesionales. (Factor analysis as the scientific 
basis for occupational guidance and selection.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 75-84.—Occupa- 
tional psychology has evolved from a stage of sys- 
tematic observation to one in which a multitude of 
tests and questionnaires are the main approach. 
This stage, while fruitful in its time, must give way 
to the objective determination of unitary abilities 
by means of factor analysis.—G. B. Strother. 

499. Zuckerman, John V. (Geo. Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) Interest item response arrange- 
ment as it affects discrimination between profes- 
sional groups. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 79-85.— 
Two interest inventories were administered to 418 
education students, and 94 electrical engineering 
students. One inventory was of the Strong type, 
with responses made in terms of Like Indifferent or 
Dislike, and the other inventory was of the Kuder 
type, with responses being forced among comparable 
choices. It was concluded that the L-I-D test item 
arrangement is clearly superior to forced-choice.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 312) 
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500. Ausubel, David P.. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Ego development and the personality disorders: a 
developmental approach to psychopathology. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 564 p. $10.00.— 
Synthesizing the fields of child development and 
abnormal psychology around the central theme of 
ego development, the author's aim is “to present a 
systematic and comprehensive developmental theory 
of psychopathology that is consonant with modern 
concepts of genetic psychology and with the empirical 
data on which they are based." Part I gives a 
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historical perspective to the (non-Freudian) con- 
cepts developed throughout the book. Part II 
furnishes a descriptive survey of ego development 
from birth through adolescence. In Part IH, The 
Dynamics of Ego Development, the general theoreti- 
cal framework is elaborated. Part IV, Ego Develop- 
ment and the Personality Disorders, provides a 
classification and analysis of the behavior disorders 
in terms of ego theory and suggests implications for 
therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 


501, Bowman, Karl M., & Rose, Milton. A 
criticism of the terms “psychosis,” *psychoneuro- 
sis," and “neurosis.” Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
161-166.—An attempt is made to clarify some of the 
problems involved in past and present developments 
of psychiatric nomenclature with particular reference 
to the use of “psychosis” and “psychoneurosis” or 
“neurosis” as diagnostic classifications and the rela- 
tionship between the present status of psychiatric 
understanding of mental disorders and the recent 
revision of the official system of nomenclature.— 
N. Н. Pronko. 


502. Brickner, Richard M. Normal vertebrate 
behavior as a cause of human trouble. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 801-812.—The thesis is de- 
veloped that the “normal constituents of vertebrate 
constitution and behavior are more fully responsible 
than mental disturbances for human trouble." 
These troubles range from the clinical disturbances 
9 A nam to groups problems like war.— N. Н. 

ronko. 


503. Ellenberger, H. La psychiatrie suisse II. 
(Swiss psychiatry IL.)  Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 4, 619-644.— This is a succinct review (see 
26: 991) of the achievements of Swiss psychiatry 
with an emphasis on conclusions and new methods, 
including a description of conditions in which psychi- 
atric research takes place. Rorschach is discussed 
in this part.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


504. Ellenberger, H. La psychiatrie suisse III. 
(Swiss psychiatry III.)  Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1952, No. 1, 139-158.—This is the third installment 
(see 26: 991) of a history of Swiss psychiatry. This 
part deals with the Freudian and Jungian versions 
of psychoanalysis in Switzerland —Z. А. Piotrowski. 


505. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The conditioned reflex function as 
an aid in the study of the psychiatric patient. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 165-188.—Methods 
of CR study in patients are reviewed. The motor CR 
is characteristic of the individual’s type of personal- 
ity. Psychogenic and organic psychoses can be 
distinguished—the former patient may inhibit the 
expression of the elaborated CR but the inhibition 
can be revealed, while the organic has an absolute 
failure of the function to form new adaptive re- 
sponses, Impairment of CR function is revealed in 
latent period, speed of formation, failure to differ- 
entiate, failure of retention of previously formed CRs, 
absolute failure to form CRs, diminution or absence 
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of unconditional reflex. 25 references —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

506. Ivanov-Smolenskil, A. G. Razvitie nauch- 
nykh іеї I. P. Pavlova v nevropatologii i psikhiatrii. 
(The development of I. P. Pavlov's scientific ideas 
in neuropathology and psychiatry. Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 867-878.—The evolution of 
Pavlov’s ideas concerning psychiatric problems is 
recounted. Only the application of Pavlovian theory 
can assure the fruitful development of Soviet psychi- 
atry.—I. D. London. 


507. Keiser, Sylvan. Body ego during orgasm. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 153-166.—''The ori- 
fices are of basic significance in the development of 
the body image which plays a fundamental role in ego 
development and the sense of security about the 
integrity of the ego. The impaired body image in a 
type of oral character is delineated from the analysis 
of the orgastic impotence that is the result of such 
defective ego development. The fear of death that 
accompanies this type of frigidity is a mobilization 
of anxiety to prevent loss of the primitive ego which 
threatens a total annihilation of self. Anxiety is 
created when destruction of the body ego is antici- 
pated. The wish for orgasm, for post-orgastic ful- 
filment, creates a repetitive demand which is frus- 
trated by the fear of the annihilation that would 
follow were the instinctual demand to be gratified.” 


— N. H. Pronko. 
508. Kepecs, Joseph G. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) A waking screen analogous to the 


dream screen. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 167- 
171.—In addition to a "dream screen," the author 
postulates a “waking screen” which, like the former, 
is the phantom of the material breast. Its interposi- 
tion between the individual and the real world pre- 


vents many people from seeing the real world clearly. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 1 i 


509. Minkowski, E. La psychopathologie con- 
temporaine face a l'etre humain. (Contemporary 
psychopathology and the human being.) Evolut. 
psychiat., Paris, 1952, No. 1, 1-19.—This is an eulogy 
of E. Mounier. The author quotes approvingly and 
elaborates Mounier's ideas, e.g., “вех is more pro- 
found than civilization but the human being is more 
profound than sex"; “Freud alone restored the 
dignity of personal experience in psychology and for 
him the entire psychological history consists of unac- 
cepted and unresolved personal experiences"'; “living 
human beings and not inanimate objects or proc- 
esses are the real psychological causes"; "intuition 


is an indispensable tool i ын 
Z. А. Piotrowski. аео. 


510. Mitsuda, Hisatoski. (Kyoto U., Japan.) 
Genealogical and clinical study on the А be- 
tween schizophrenia and genuine . Folia 
Psychiat. neur. jap., 1950, 4(1), 12-24.—From 
minute pedigree study of schizophrenics and genuine 
epileptics it is concluded that while there are com- 
а intimate relations between the peripheral 

re of both maladies, schizophrenia and genuine 
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epilepsy in a narrow sense have fairly remote relations 
viewed from the genetic and clinical standpoint.— 
Е. С. Sumner. 


511. Munro, Lois. Clinical notes on internaliza- 
tion and identification. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 132-143.—Internalization and identification as 
interpreted from the analysis of a 31 year-old neu- 
rotic actor are described and related to these concepts 
as developed by Melanie Klein.— N. H. Pronko. 


512. Potter, Howard W., & Klein, Henriette R. 
Toward unification of training in psychiatry and psy- 
'choanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 193- 
197.—In a preliminary survey of 42 residents in 2 
psychiatric residency training centers, a question- 
naire was given to determine their reactions to the 
distinction between psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
training. All.indicated ‘‘a need for organized train- 
ing in psychodynamics throughout their residences.” 
Other reactions of respondents and problems raised 
by the study are discussed.— N, H. Pronko. 


513. Rosen, Harold. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The hypnotic and hypnotherapeutic 
control of severe pain. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 
917-925.—A method of hypnotic and hypnothera- 
peutic control of severe pain is described. In con- 
nection with several cases, this method is evaluated 
and contrasted with other treatment methods. 
. Several techniques of hypnosis and hypnotherapy 
for controlling pain are suggested and reasons for 
discarding certain ones are indicated. There is a 
discussion by L. R. Wolberg.— F. W. Snyder. 


514. Schneider, Kurte. Psychiatrie heute. (Psy- 
chiatry today.) Stuttgart: Georg Thieme Verlag, 
1952. 31 p.—As Rector of Heidelberg University 
Prof. Schneider delivered this address at the celebra- 
tion of the university's 565th anniversary on Novem- 
ber 22, 1951. Considering the difficulties concerning 
mental disease as the subject matter of psychiatry, 
the author concludes that this science, which em- 
braces such heterogeneous domains as mind and 
body, is really a metaphysics. This point is em- 
phasized by a brief discussion of the three types of 
abnormality: (1) mental variation (neuroses), (2) 
somatic disease—associated dementias (paresis), 
and (3) endogenous psychoses (cyclothemia, schizo- 
phrenia). Only the second allows for a definite 
correlation of somato- and psycho-pathology.—J. R. 
Kantor. 

515. Summerskill, John; Seeman, William (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis), & Meals, Donald W. An 
evaluation of postelectroshock confusion with the 
Reiter apparatus. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
835-838.—''A single electroconvulsive treatment 
with the Reiter Electrostimulator was found to have 
no significant effect оп the Wechsler-Bellevue IQs of 
patients examined following this treatment. Treat- 
ment did result in poor orientation with respect to 
time and impaired motor performance on the 
Whipple-Healy Tapping Test."— N. Н. Pronko. 

516. Thurston, Joan. The patients rule them- 
selves. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1951, 22, 27—52. 


—Psychoneurotic hospitalized patient meetings, 
called the government, were conducted weekly in 
non-directive group therapy fashion to discuss — 
hospital problems. Recommendations for changes 
were submitted by the government to the adminis- 
tration and reports were received as to the hospital's 
reaction to the suggestions. The meetings enabled 
patients to express overtly their hostilities towards 
the hospital and to criticise both themselves and 
each other. The moods of the meetings varied, de- 
pending on the patient chairman who led the dis- 
cussions. Mést participants said the meetings were 
desirable but denied that they had been helped 
personally.—G. Elias. ; 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


517. [Anon.] Portrait of Jane. Ment. Hlth, 
Lond., 1950, 9, 66-67.—The mother of a borderline 
defective daughter describes her experiences with 
this daughter. Her shock and shame on learning the 
truth gave way gradually to constructive planning 
and more complete emotional acceptance of the 
child's *'differentness." The mother learned that 
three or four per cent of school children are placed 
in the "mental deficient class." She met many 
parents of defective children and she experienced the 
satisfaction of being able to share with them her 
feelings as the mother of such a child,—G. E. Copple. 

518. Bencini, M. Alda. (U. Milan, Italy.) Con- 
tributo clinico allo studio del mongolismi nei 
gemelli: presentazione di una coppia di gemelle 
monosigotiche. (Contributions to the clinical study 
of mongolism in twins; presentation of a pair of 
monozygotic twins.) Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 
1952, 1, 29-39.—Previous reported cases of mongol- 
ism in monozygotic twins are reviewed and data аге 
presented on a twin pair of girls, aged 15. With no 
hereditary indications in the family history, with 
pregnancy and birth both normal, mongolism is 
thought to be due to some phenomenon occurring 
in the germinating period, especially in the initial 
stages of the development of the egg.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

519. Cook, Bertrand A. Mongolism in one of 
twins: report of two cases. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 2, 
445-446.—2 cases of mongolism in one of twins are 
reported, the mother in one case being 37 years of 
age, in the other case 28 years of age. In each case 
the mongolian twin was treated with thyroid extract 
and the appropriate pituitary growth extract. Both 
children did remarkably well on this line of treatment 
supplemented by extra vitamin intake. Though not 
so bright as their more fortunate twins, both lost a 
good deal of their mongoloid features.— Е. 
Sumner. \ 

520. Cornell, Walter S., & Nusbaum, Louis. 
(Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Schools.) The FM. club; 
an historical sketch commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary. Training School Bull., 1952, 49, 17-29, 
—The organization, founded to facilitate communi- 
cation among workers with the feebleminded, has 
met semi-annually. Memberships lists as of 1902 
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and 1951 are given, together with portraits of those 
attending an early and a recent meeting —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

521. Engler, M. (St. Lawrence's Hosp., Caterham, 
Surrey, Eng.) A comparative study of the causation 
of mongolism, peristatic amentia, and other types 


of mental defect. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 316-325. , 


—Comparison of 150 mongols with 555 ordinary de- 
fectives, including 28% epileptics, on age and physi- 
cal condition of mother and other factors leads to a 
conclusion that a pathological state of uterine mucosa 
affecting the pituitary of the child is responsible for 
the condition.—W. L. Wilkins. 


522. Günzburg, H. C. (Monyhull Hall, Birming- 
ham, England.) The colony and the young high- 
grade mental defective. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1950, 
9, 87-92.—In addition to a permanent population of 
lower grade defectives every colony for mental de- 
fectives has a number of individuals in whom emo- 
tional instability and maladjustment have been the 
determining factor in bringing about the institu- 
tionalization. Treatment of such patients, particu- 
larly the adolescents, should be far more individual- 
ud and on a very different basis from that available 
in a large colony with its usual diversity of patients. 
The colony or place of detention for the high-grade 
defective should be more demanding in its require- 
ments, it should offer less supervision of the sort 
that encourages dependence and discourages per- 
sonal responsibility, and it should more nearly re- 
semble a community “outside” in its incentives, 
punishments and structure.—G. E. Copple. 

523. Riggs, Margaret M., & Burchard, Kathryn 

(Training School, Vineland, N. J.) Intra-scale 
scatter for two kinds of mentally defective children. 
Train. Sch. Bull, 1952, 49, 36-44.—Using Doll's 
revision of the order of 1916 Stanford-Binet items, 
scatter was analyzed for cases with organic and with 
familial etiology, with greater scatter being typical 
of the organic group.— W. L. Wilkins. 


524. Rudolf, б. de M. (Yatton Hall Hosp., 
Somerset, Eng.) The effect of sex hormones in 
oligophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 294-298.— 
Treatment of males with stilboestrol and females 
with perandren produced some mental changes in 
13 of 14 cases—generally slight rise in IQ and decline 
of social quotient, but the changes were not signifi- 
cant.—W. L. Wilkins. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS D 


525. Biermann, Gerd.  Einkotende Kinder. 
(Children without bowel control.) Psyche, 1952, 5, 
618-627.—''Enkopresis" means those spontaneous 
daily excretions of children which have to be under- 
stood as being of psychological and not of organic 
origin. Change of environment, psychiatric inter- 
views and other forms of reeducation were success- 
fully used to free children from "Enkopresis."— 
E. Barschak. 

526. Bowman, Karl M., Simon, Alexander, Hine, 
C. H., Macklin, E. A., Crook, G. H., Burbridge, N., 
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& Karl.¥ (U. California, San Francisco.) 
A clinical evaluation of tetraethylthiuramdisulphide 
(antabuse) in the treatment of problem drinkers. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 832-838.—Antabuse 
was administered to 100 problem drinkers. Physiol- 
ogical and psychological reactions were observed. 
There is little evidence to indicate that the treatment 
will bring about a permanent cure so that Antabuse 
may be discontinued after 6 months of ingestion of 
the drug when given as outlined. Psychotic and 
other reactions may occur while the patient is under 
Antabuse medications.— F. W. Snyder. 


527. Cohn, Ruth C. Masturbation and love. 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 32-41.—Since everyone has 
been affected by masturbation taboos in our culture, 
itis impossible to assess the effects of these influences. 
Guilt feelings interfere with one's self-acceptance, 
hence if self-acceptance (self-love) were complete, 
masturbation would not differ from other forms of 
sexual experience. A person fully satisfied in 
masturbation would also be fully satisfied in inter- 
course. Thus, it is the emotional directedness of the 
person which decides his sexual adjustment.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

528. Deniker, P., & Jean, P., Le controle de 
P'alccolisme par l'état. (State control of alcoholism.) 
Hygiène mentale 1952, No. 1, 1-11.—Hospital ad- 
missions and deaths due to chronic alcoholism have 
risen sharply in France between 1944—1948; in 1950, 
25% of male admissions to mental hospitals were 
classified as alcoholic psychosis. Three types of con- 
trol measures taken by other European countries 
against alcoholism are discussed: 1) heavy taxation 
of alcoholic beverages. 2) Government monopolies 
on the production and sale of such beverages. 3) 
Semi-official supervision of the consumer by temper- 
ance societies.— M. L. Simmel. 

529. Deshaies, Gabriel. Les doctrines du suicide. 
(Theories of suicide.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, 
No. 1, 41-54.— There are a number of different types 
of suicide theory: psychological, sociological, psy- 
chiatric, ethical, aesthetical, metaphysical. Ех- 
amples of each type of theory are given. Far from 
being opposed to each other, these theories comple- 
ment each other. However the psychological type 
of theory should have priority because it is more 
comprehensive than any other type. The possibility 
of an organic factor cannot be ruled out. Suicide is 
a very complex act.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

_ 530. Fitz Herbert, Joan. Some further observa- 
tions on head-banging and allied behaviour. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 330-333.—Headbanging as a 
means of self comfort seems to occur in certain chil- 
dren who are too abruptly weaned or deprived of 
mother's attention at weaning time.—W. L. Wilkins. 

531. Hesnard, A. Le “complex d’Oedipe” n'est 
pas un complexe. (The “Oedipus complex” is not a 
complex.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 241-255.—The key to the 
Oedipus complex lies in the biological and psychical 
dependence of the child; its manifestation is shown 
in the identification process. The Oedipus complex 
is more than a complex, it is a “dialectic process 
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more fundamental and structural than a simple 
combination of psychic forces,”—G, Besnard. 


532. Knapp, Peter Hobart. (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Boston, Mass.) Amphetamine and addiction. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 406-432.—Seven cases 
of chronic usage of amphetamine as reported by other 
authors are analyzed along with 7 additional cases, 
4 of which were studied in detail. It is concluded 
that, broadly speaking, addiction to this drug does 
occur though rarely and in a benign fashion. Other 
psychological effects are considered.— N. Н. Pronko. 


533. Kris, Ernst. Some comments and observa- 
tions on early autoerotic activities. In Eissler, Ruth 
S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 
260), 95-116.—The psychoanalytic approach to 
early autoerotic activities relates them to overlapping 
aspects of the problem of growth and maturation. 
Originally the mouth region mainly served the pur- 
pose of tension discharge, and gradual emancipation 
from the mouth may be supposed to initiate prog- 
ressing redistribution of psychic energy. Transfer 
of general affect to the genital zone is complex and 
may come about by direct contact or as a con- 
sequence of general bodily closeness. Within each 
phase of maturation the distribution of activity and 
passivity may fluctuate. Autoerotic self stimulation 
appears to arrive in part as a substitute for the 
stimulation by the mother. Autoerotic activities 
have a function as part and instigator of child de- 
velopment, but also may act as an impediment. 
49-item bibliography.—Z. Johnson. 

534, Levine, Milton I. Pediatric observations on 
masturbation in children, In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 260), 
117-124.—Fingering of the genital may occasionally 
be observed in the child between five and six months 
of age and “а few infants start real genital masturba- 
ation by raising the body just lightly and moving it 
back and forth so that the pubic region and the 
genital receive slight direct contact." Rhythmical 
rocking is pleasurable and after six months of age 
purposive fingering of genitals begins to occur with 
greater frequency. Typical orgasm may rise prior 
to the age of three years. Older children develop 
characteristic masturbatory patterns in response to 
various emotional stimuli. Physical damage is rare 
but guilt may be difficult to handle and fantasies 
while masturbating may be of importance.— 
V. Johnson. 

535. Lippman, Caro W. Hallucinations in mi- 
graine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 856-858.— 
This article describes 2 hitherto unrecorded varieties 
of hallucinations that occur in migraine—F. W. 
Snyder. 

536. Mannoni, Maud. Contribution à l'étude du 
problemé de l'agressivité chez le garcon. Analyse 
d'uncas. (Contribution to the study of the problem 
of aggressiveness in the young boy. A case history). 
Psyché, 1952, 7, 187-203.—The case of a boy, age 
eleven, who, following severe hardships during World 
War II has become very aggressive and slow in school. 
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The results of 30 sessions of ps: chotherapy are out- 
lined.—G. Besnard, .. pu n 

537. Mannoni, Maud. Contribution а l'étude du 
probléme de l'agressivité chex le garcon. Analyze 

uncas. (Contribution to the study of the problem 
of aggressiveness in the young boy. 'A case history.) 
Psyché, 1952, 7, 303-305.—(See 27: 536.) The case 
of a boy, age eleven, who, following severe hardship 
during World War II has become very aggressive and 
slow in school. Psychotherapy, partly based on an 
analysis of the boy's dreams results in a complete 
recovery. The conclusions are that "aggressiveness 
must be considered as a dynamic element which may 
or may not help the individual's mental growth, "— 
G. Besnard. : 


538. Morgenthaler, Е. Père et fils; histoire 
d'un cas clinique. (Father and son; a clinical case 
history.) Psyché, 1952 7, 204-215.— Case history 
of the psychotherapy of a 22 year old man from a 
middle class family whose father drank to excess.— 
G. Besnard. 


539. Morgenthaler, F. Pere et fils. Histoire 
dun cas clinique. (Father and son. A clinical case 
history.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 297-302.—(See 27: 538) 
a continuation of the case history of the psycho- 
therapy of a 22 year old man from a middle class 
family.—G. Besnard. 

540. Negri, Vitali. Your complexes and you. 
Los Angeles: American Book Institute, 1952. ix, 
299 p.—The introductory chapter is meant as a 
guide to the complexes discussed in the remaining 
chapters (14) of the book, Among the complexes 
considered are the following; the psyche, narcissus, 
oedipus, electra, inferiority, guilt, and castration. 
The author also isolates and names the Faust, Can- 
daules, Echo, Eroto, Midas and Radical complexes 
“as new to the profession as to the layman.” The 
origin or development and adjustment of these com- 
plexes is discussed.— N. Н, Pronko. 

541. Putnam, Marian C., Rank, Beata, & Kaplan, 
Samuel. Notes on John I. A case of primal de- 
pression in an infant. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The 
psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 260), 38-58. 
—The psychoanalytically oriented James Jackson 
Putnam Children’s Center presents the case of 
John I., a three-and-a-half year old boy. There was 
chronic mild depression and a kind of primal agitated 
depression in which “even more extensive regressive 
withdrawal of the libido from the subject into the 
ego became imperative.” This primal depression 
and its regression is the decisive turning point in the 
arrest of emotional and social development with this 
child.—V. Johnson. 


542. Reich, Annie. The discussion of 1912 on 
masturbation and our present-day views. In 
Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of 
the child (see 27: 260), 80-94.—A discussion about 
masturbation is almost identical with sexuality, 
Comparing the 1912 discussion with the present day 
point of view: . . . “ego psychology had not yet 
been introduced into analysis, the oedipus complex 
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had just been accepted as a universal human fate, 
and the role of castration anxiety as the core of neu- 
тойс anxiety was not yet fully understood." Freud 
originally regarded masturbation as an incomplete 
sexual discharge causing physiological damage and 
leading to neurasthenia. Wrong psychic patterns 
are established and there is a fixation of infantile 
sexual aim creating the disposition to neurosis. 
The 1928 discussion was involved with release of 
masturbatory guilt. A less superficial attitude to- 
wards the problem is urged with an emphasis on 
studying the real emotional dynamics.—V. Johnson. 

543, Rose, Louis. (St. Batholomew's Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) А modern review of the suicide problem. 
Med. Pr., 1952, 114, 40-43.—A brief summary of 
psychiatric thought on the nature, motivation, and 
types of suicide is given.—F. C. Sumner. 

544. Saul, Leon J. A note on exhibitionism and 
scoptophilia, Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 224- 
226.—'. . . the interrelationships between exhibi- 
tionism and scoptophilia often result from the pro- 
jection of one or the other; that looking, as a step 
toward satisfaction, can not only be erotized, but 
can have various erotic and nonerotic ‘contents’, and 
that both impulses, especially being seen, are of 
great importance in relation to the superego and self- 
observation and hence are important for therapy. 
The perversion is only a special sexual instance of 
exhibitionism and scoptophilia, the psychology of 
which is much broader,"— N. H. Pronko. 

545. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S.  Tentatives, 
chantages et vélleités de suicide chez les jeunes. 
(Attempts, simulations and obsessions of suicide in 
the young.) Criança portug., 1951, 10, 171-195.— 
Suicide is rarely found among the young. French 
statistics from 1925 to 1930 indicate that only 86 
males and 31 females in the age range 10-14 com- 
mitted suicide, while 768 males and 502 females com- 
mitted suicide in the age range 15-19. The present 
study concerns 36 subjects (27 females and 11 males) 
aged 7-19 who attempted (25 cases), simulated (7 
cases), or who were obsessed by ideas of suicide 
(6 cases). The majority were normal intellectually 
on the Binet-Simon test. Many were from broken 
homes. Among the emotional problems were; rebel- 
lion against parents, protests against restraint of 
liberty, fear of punishment following anti-social 
actions. Six figure drawings and the analysis of 18 
Rorschachs are included. English Summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

546. Schneider, Kurt. Uber den Wahn. (Con- 
cerning delusion). Stuttgart: Georg Thieme Verlag, 
1952. 48 p. This booklet consists of the article 

` “Delirio” written for the Enciclopedia Medica 
Italiana. Delusion, which the author, in association 
with Hagen, Neisser, and Jaspers, regards as some- 
thing experienced by an individual, is asserted to 
comprise almost all of psychiatry. Following a 
section devoted to refining the conception of delusion 
just mentioned, there is an enumeration of the clini- 
cal situations in which it is found—for example, 
alcoholism, cyclothymia, schizophrenia. Develop- 
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ment of insight suggested as the sovereign remedy.— 
J. R. Kantor. 


547. Stekel, Wilhelm. L'homme impuissant. 
(The impotent male. Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
500 p.—This was translated from the German “Die 
Impotens des Mannes." The chapter titles are: 
Man and woman; Sexuality and choice of occupation; 
Physiology of sex; Male potency; Masturbation and 
potency; Unconscious love and hate; Asceticism, 
hypochondria, and unusual family attachments; two 
chapters on Impotence and marriage; Impotence and 
religion; Neuroticism in terms of historical epochs; 
Psychology of premature orgasm; Paralyzing im- 
potence; two chapters on Male Orgasm difficulties; 
War and impotence; Criminaljty and impotence; 
Summary and a look toward the Future.—R. W. 
Husband. 


548. Tausk, Victor. On masturbation. In Eissler, 
Ruth S, et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 61-79.—The problem in masturbation 
is discussed in terms of its subject, origin, aim, and 
effect. Masturbation is representative of the sub- 
ject's entire sexual attitude. Effects must be con- 
sidered in terms of the struggle to abstain from the 
physical activity, psychological affect, and social 

ressure. Masturbation may be symbolic of passiv- 
ity, helplessness, defiance, fear, submission, or other 
emotional syndromes.— V. Johnson. 


549. Toolan, James M., Zimmering, Paul, & 
Wortis, S. Bernard. (Bellevue Hosptial, New York.) 
Adolescent drug addiction. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1952, 
52, 72-74.—36 consecutive admissions of male 
adolescent heroin addicts to Bellevue Hospital, 34 
of Negro or Puerto Rican descent were studied. 
The group of adolescent addicts was compared with 
a control group of same age range, racial, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. The addicts were non-aggres- 
sive in their social behavior; gave an impression of 
social ease and grace; their object relationship save 
in case of an empathic one with their mothers was 
weak, superficial, tentative. The boys become with- 
drawn as the addiction progresses, renounce their 
friends, then social, scholastic and athletic interests. 
Reality contracts until limited eventually to the 
hypodermic needle. Psychometric testing revealed 
that the intellectual level of functioning of the 
addict group ranged from borderline to high average 

Е. С. Sumner. 


550. Trillat, E., & Ajuriaguerra, J. Crampe des 
ecrivains et troubles de l'ectiture: le probleme poy. 
chomoteur. (Writers’ cramp and writing disorders: 
the psychomotor problem.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 4, 579-616.—The common trait of all 
writing disorders is disautomatization, or a regression 
to a voluntary activity, requiring conscious atten- 
tion, precision, and effort. Writers’ cramp has an 
additional characteristic: a paralyzing ambivalence. 
Patients of this kind want to write and do not; the 
more they want, the more they disautomatize them- 
selves and the less they can write. Both the emo- 
tional and the motor elements are important, at 
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times one, and at other times the other being the 
more dominant one.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

551. van Kreveln, D. Arn. Early infantile au- 
tism. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 19, 91-97.—Kanner 
labels early autism schizophrenia. The author 
finds, however, not a regression but a retardation 
of emotional and intellectual development. It might 
better be classed among the oligophrenias or left 
unclassified until catamnestic studies have been 
published. French & English summaries.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 

552. Whiles, W. H. The nervous or *thighly- 
Strung" child. Med. Pr., 1951, 113, 362-365.—The 
term "nervous" or “highly strung” often used by 
parents is not a scientific or clinical concept. What 
is apparently meant by the term when applied by the 
parent to the child is over-excitable, tense and anxi- 
ous reactions either on the part of child or on the 
part of the mother about the child. At bottom the 
nervous child suffers anxiety which stems from feel- 
ings of inadequacy and guilt during the first three 
years of life with respect to his own feelings and im- 
pulsions and for which the parents are inadvertently 
responsible. Therapy consists in relieving the par- 
ents of groundless anxieties and fears, in modifying 
their expectations to square more with the child's 
intellectual capacities or temperamental needs.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 77) 
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553. Diatkine, René. Le begaiement. (Stutter- 
ing.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 4., 525- 
544.—This is a survey of ideas on the origin, develop- 
ment and treatment of stuttering, based mainly on 
Pichon. The author examined 100 children, among 
whom there were 14 girls. Practically the same 
proportion of 6 males to 1 female among stutterers is 
reported throughout the world. Pichon distinguishes 
two types: one can express his thoughts directly in 
language and never stutters, while the other tends 
to visualize the thought content before verbalizing 
it; the stutterers belong to this type. People stutter 
because they have more to say than they have means 
of saying it.—Z. A. Piotrowski, 

554. Freud, Esti D. Clinical language rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran: methods and results. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 881-889.—A description of ex- 
periences of a speech therapist working with 100 
patients in an aphasia clinic established in the 
Newark Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. Cases are described under stuttering, falsetto 
voice in men, aphasia, and speech rehabilitation in 
the hard of hearing. A discussion by McKenzie W. 
Buck is appended.— F. W. Snyder. 

555. Hirsh, Ira J. (Cent. Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Pathology in speech communication, 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 717-719.—Speech 
pathology is discussed under three general questions: 
(1) how intelligible are certain types of defective 
speech, (2) how intelligible is normal speech to per- 
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sons with defective hearing, and (3) how intelligible 
is the speech of individuals with defective hearing. 
In the discussion of these three questions, the author 
points up several problems in which clinical data 
seems inconsistent with general theory about the 
relation between speech intelligibility and its physi- 
cal dimensions.—I. J. Hirsh. 

556. Misch, A. Elektiver Mutismus im Kinde- 
salter. (Elective mutism in childhood.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1952, 19, 49-87.— Four cases of elective 
mutism are analyzed and related to Weber's classi- 
fications into simple mutism, a reaction to traumatic 
situations, and the neurotic type. Elective and 
total mutism are steps in the development of a 
neurotic symptom. Hereditary factors, instinctual 
constitution, etc. should be given special considera- 
tion. 38 references. French and English summary. 
—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

557. Tramer, M., & Geiger-Marty, Olivia. Zur 
Frage der Beziehung von elektivem und totalem 
Mutismus des Kindesalters. (The relation of 
elective and total mutism in childhood.) V. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1952, 19, 88-91.—In a five year old girl of 
normal intelligence, there is no manifest mutism, 
but a predisposition thereto. Were elective mutism 
to appear on starting school, it would not have been 
preceded by total mutism. Early diagnosis is im- 
portant for prevention. French & English sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also abstract 396) 
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558. Birkett, Nichol T. Some aspects of juvenile 
delinquency in the City of Aberdeen in 1948, Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 70-71.—Abstract. 

559. Deutsch, Albert. Our rejected children, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1952. xxii, 292 p. $3.00.— 
Reprint from 1950 edition describing personal ob- 
servations of author on trips through numerous 
American institutions for juvenile delinquents. 
Eye-witness reports given on twenty institutions, 
outlining discrepancies between written policies and 
actual practice in "caring for" juveniles. Both 
private and public institutions included, as well as 
interviews with private and state officials. Author's 
emphasis on need for psychological and psychiatric 
treatment provides keynote for book.— B. Sless. 

560. Durban, —, & Durban, —. La prostitution 
féminine à Toulouse. (Female prostitution in 
Toulouse.) Toulouse Méd., 1951, 52, 524-547.— 
From this study of the prostitutes of Toulouse the 
conclusion is that almost all the prostitutes come 
from broken homes, especially characterized by 
alcoholism and paternal instability. It is certain 
that the lure for gain and desire for an easy carefree 
life are among the principal etiological factors of 
prostitution. In the emotional-sexual sphere two 
orders of facts of the highest importance are to be 
underscored as etiological: (1) emotional-sexual 
traumatisms, and (2) the pernicious action of pro- 
curers.—F. C. Sumner. 
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561. Gersten, Charles. Group therapy with in- 
stitutionalized juvenile delinquents. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 80, 35-64.—T wo groups of boys matched 
for age and IQ were tested on the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Stanford Achievement Test, Maller’s Personality 
Questionnaire, staff ratings, and the Rorschach. 
One group participated in 20 weekly group therapy 
sessions; the other group did not. Following therapy 
the 2 groups were compared. In IQ, school achieve- 
ment, staff rating, and adjustment the therapy 
group surpassed the control group.—Z. Luria. 

562. Kinberg, Olof. La prison facteur crimino- 
géne. (The prison as a causative agent in crime.) 
Theoria, 1951, 17, 103-122.—Conditions in Swedish 
prisons are discussed and a number of conclusions 
arereached. The concept of retributive punishment 
` should be abolished. A prison should be a place of 
treatment which should be administered by speci- 
ally trained persons.—XK. F. Muensinger. 

563. Obernorf, C. P. Psychiatric incident at 
Stuttgart. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 67-78.—For 
the American Army in Stuttgart, the author ex- 
amined a soldier who had murdered three German 
civilians without motivation after heavy drinking 
and a brawl. His diagnosis was “psychopathic per- 
sonality with a defensively paranoid trend,” and he 
suggested that the patient be "confined to a mental 
hospital for life." The recommendation was ac- 
cepted. The author further explores the problems 
of American soldiers in a German civilian society as 
well as society's elemental desire for revenge against 
criminals.—C. T. Bever. 

564. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) 
Cooperative researches on the personality of juvenile 
delinquents. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1952, 13, 1-46. 
—The development of the delinquent personality is 
presented in these phases: personal social environ- 
ment of reformatory boys, dynamics of the social 
situation, intelligence, interests, emotional character- 
istics, character study by means of the Kraepelin- 
Uchida Addition Test, the Mueller-Lyer Illusion, 
and the TAT. Loss of parents, poverty, excessive 
fears and anxieties, and decreased image duration 
due to lack of attention are characteristics of the 
delinquent group. The intelligence level is higher 
than pre-war.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

565. Pollak, Otto J. (Comp.) Crime causation; 
selected bibliography of studies in the United States 
1939-1949. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1950. 53р. $1.50.—708-item classified 
bibliography of research concerned with the etiology 
of crime, In addition, bibliographies and serials are 
listed. 

PSYCHOSES 


566. Bergeron, M., & Volmat, R. De la théra- 
peutique collective par lart dans les maladies 
mentales. (Group art therapy with mental pa- 
tients.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 143-211.—The history 
of various types of therapy utilizing artistic produc- 
tions of the patient is reviewed in the first section. 
In the second part the contributions to an exhibit of 
works of art of mental patients are described. 17 
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countries and more than 45 individual collections 
were represented. In the third part the authors 
describe the development of group art therapy of 
Villejuif Hospital. A group of 11 patients spontane- 
ously and without external impetus initiated art 
therapy at this hospital. Finally there is a discus- 
sion of difficulties and benefts to be derived from 
such a program. 161-itém bibliography.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

567. Dörken, Herbert, & Kral, V. Adalbert. 
(Verdun Protestant Hospital, Montreal, Quebec.) 
Psychological investigation of senile dementia. 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 151-163.—Senile dementia in 35 
committed patients was studied using the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale and the Rorschach 
test. Reults were “. . . compared with the findings 
on mental defectives, cases of organic brain damage 
and normal people of old age as reported in the litera- 
ture with striking differences revealed, particularly 
in comparison with the latter group.” 27 references. 
—G. І. Grace: 

568. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. (U. Leeds, Leeds, 
Engl.) The aetiology of schizophrenia in childhood. 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 229-234.—Schizophrenia in 
childhood is an arrest of abstracting ability and emo- 
tional maturity at an infant level, this being depend- 
ent upon a defect in the acquisition of general sensa- 
tion because of a neurological defect of touch, pain, 
temperature, and vibration senses, leading to delay 
in the formation of the body image —W. L. Wilkins. 

569. Fraisse, P. (Sorbonne, Paris.) Les conduites 
temporelles et leurs dissociations pathologiques. 
(Time relationships and their pathological disinte- 
grations.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 122-142.—Tests of 
perception of successiveness and simultaneity be- 
tween 2 stimuli, of reproduction of empty and filled 
time intervals, of reproduction of simple rhythmic 
structures, of localization in time, and of the manipu- 
lation of temporal relationships, were conducted on 
3 groups of patients: 13 psychotics, 12 patients with 
organic psychoses, and 11 aphasics. Different types 
of factors seem to be responsible for the differences 
in successes and failures of the three groups. The 
perception of simultaneity appears to be the most 
difficult for all patients with organic symptomatology 
in whom the perception of successiveness of 2 
stimuli is almost always maintained. The patients 
with functional psychoses appear to have greatest 
difficulty in perceiving and reproducing a short 
interval of non-filled time.—M. L. Simmel. 

570. Guilmot, P. Contribution expérimentale 
préliminaire à l'étude pathogénique de la catatonie 
humaine. (A preliminary experimental contribution 
to the pathogenic study of human catatonia.) Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1952, 52, 81-101.—Bile from 
normal and schizophrenic human subjects was in- 
jected into mice and cats. While bile of both groups 
affected the animals, there was a differential effect 
between the two groups. Bile from catatonic pa- 
tients was toxic for some animals and in general modi- 
fied the animal’s behavior even to the extent of 
producing catalepsy.—F, C. Sumner. 
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571. Gurvitz, Milton S., & Miller, Joseph S. A. 
(Adelphi Coll., N. Y.) Some theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of the diagnosis of early and latent 
Schizophrenia by means of psychological testing. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of bsycho- 
logical tests to psychiatry (see 27: 427), 189-207.— 
Wechsler, Rorschach, and other tests can give 
qualitative as well as quantitative clues to diagnosis 
and to therapeutic potential.—W. L. Wilkins, 

572. Hall, K. R. L. (Bristol Mental Hosp., 
Bristol, Eng.) Conceptual impairment in depressive 
and organic patients of the pre-senile age group. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 256-264.—70 patients, ages 
41-65, tested with Wechsler Bellevue and four con- 
ceptual tests, showed that verbal-performance or 
hold-don’t hold discrepancies are unreliable in dif- 
ferentiating, while the conceptual tests, vocabulary 
quality, sorting, W-B Similarities scored both plus 
and minus, and picture conception, clearly distin- 
guish the groups.—W. L. Wilkins. 

573. Heimann, Paula. Preliminary notes on some 
defence mechanisms in paranoid states. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 208-213.—Analyses of 
paranoid patients are considered from the point of 
view of revealing the defense mechanisms involved. 
The paranoid type of introjection establishes an 
internal object which the subject treats as sadistic- 
ally as he would the original object in the outer 
world. This is made possible by the splitting of 
that part of the ego which becomes identified with 
the introjected object. The sadistic gratifications 
so obtained by the ego represent an intra-psychic 
deflection of the death instinct. This interpretation 
is related to the theoretical framework of Melanie 
Klein.— N. Н. Pronko. 

574, Hetherington, Ralph. (Crichton Royal, Dum- 
fries, Scotland.) Psychological changes due to 
Е.С.Т. as measured by a battery of tests given re- 
peatedly. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 334-341.—Com- 
parison of 10 depressed patients with controls on 
tests stressing efficiency showed that treatment pro- 
duced two effects somewhat opposite, an increase in 
rate of motor response and a decrease in rate of ac- 
curate mental work.—W. L. Wilkins. 

575. Hiatt, Howard Н. (New York Hospital, 
N. Y.), Rothwell, Walter S., & Horwitt, M. K., 
Eosinopenia produced by ACTH in patients with 
Schizophrenia. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol, N. Y., 1952, 
79, 707-708.—The hypoadrenocorticism assumed by 
some as characteristic of chronic schizophrenia and 
hence treatable by cortisone is re-explored by making 
eosinophil counts in each of 30 male schizophrenics 
(mean duration of illness, 11 years) before and 4 
hours after intramuscular injections of 25 mg. of 
ACTH. This procedure was repeated 1 year after 
all patients had been on a low protein diet. Results 
are reported as consistent in 25 subjects with a 
normal eosinopenic response to ACTH.—L. А. 
Penninglon. 

576. Janiger, Oscar. (800 S. Berendo Si., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Psychoses of childhood. J. Amer. 
osteop. Ass., 1950, 50, 15-20.—Severe psychoses are 
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rare in childhood. Those that do occur are con- 
veniently divided into 3 main etiological categories: 


(1) related to structural damage to the C.N.S.; (2) 
psychoses related to other somatic illness; (3) psy- 
choses in which the major cause is as yet undeter- 
mined and which are consequently termed functional, 

he more commonly encountered varieties of these 
categories of childhood psychoses are discussed: 
juvenile general paresis; chorea insaniens; transient 
delirious states; psychotic reactions due to over- 
medication with various drugs; idiopathic epileptic 
states; schizophrenia; dementia praecocissima or 
dementia infantilis. Manic-depressive psychsis is 
never seen in childhood.—F. C, Sumner. 

577. Johnson, Olof, & Ehrenberg, Ruth. (Boston 
(Mass.) State Hosp.) A correlation of lobotomy re- 
sults with basic reaction types. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 817-824.—The hypothesis is tested that 
the type and degree of mental illness demonstrates 
clear-cut and significant relationship to the degree 
and rate of social and clinical improvements follow- 
ing lobotomy. A study of 80 patients receiving such 
treatment substantiated the hypothesis — WV H. 
Pronko. 

578. Kline, Nathan S. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Worcester, Mass.) Synopsis of Eugen Bleuler’s 
Dementia praecox or the group of schizophrenias. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1952. 
p.57. $1.25.— Thisis a student's outline of Bleuler's 
monograph.— N. H. Pronko. 

579. Krueger, Erich G. (V. A. Hosp., Bronx, 
N. Y.), & Wayne, Henriette Loewenberg. Clinical 
and electroencephalographic effects of prefrontal 
lobotomy and topectomy in chronic psychoses. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1952, 67, 
661-671.—Study of 105 chronic psychotics (104 
with schizophrenic diagnoses) indicates that the rate 
of clinical improvement following topectomy is con- 
siderably below that following lobotomy, “moderate” 
improvement being noted in 16% and 58% of the 2 
groups. Lobotomies carried out on 7 patients fol- 
lowing "ineffectual" topectomies were accompanied 
by marked to moderate improvement. Ргеорега- 
tively only 15 cases exhibited abnormal brain wave 
tracings; postoperatively the topectomy group 
(19 cases) showed less severe defects in their trac- 
ings than did the lobotomy group (62 cases) even 
though 30% of the latter and 42% of the former 
developed grand mal seizures up to 12 months after 
operation.— L, A. Pennington. 

580. Meadow, Arnold, & Funkenstein, Daniel H. 
The relationship of abstract thinking to the auto- 
nomic nervous system in schizophrenia. _ In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological tests to 
psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 131-149.—Relatively 
marked impairment in abstract thinking is paralleled 
in 58 schizophrenics by a specific type of autonomic 
reaction involving a marked rise in systolic blood 
pressure after .05 mg. of epinephrine chloride in .5 
cc of water intravenously and a slight fall in pressure 
after 10 mg. mecholyl intramuscularly with early 
rise above pre-injection level and failure to return to 
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pre-injection level ФЕ S'minutes-am gu 
temporary failure to Papin rye y 
types of schizophrenia are ipod lated. 

—W. L. Wilkins. , т” > 

581. Moran, L. J., Moran, F. A., & Blake, R. R. 
An investigation of the vocabulary performance of 
schizophrenics: I. Quantitative level. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1952, 80, 97-105.—The vocabulary per- 
formance of 33 females and 40 male matched pairs of 
normal and schizophrenic subjects were compared. 
Mean vocabulary raw score of male schizophrenics 
was 3.9 points lower than that of the normal male 
subjects. Female schizophrenics averaged 5.5 
points below the mean score of the female normals. 
The author concludes that vocabulary is either not 
resistant to deterioration or the groups differed in 
vocabulary level initially —Z. Luria, 

582. Moran, L. J., Moran, F. A., & Blake, R. R. 
An investigation of the vocabulary performance of 
schizophrenics: II. Conceptual level of definitions. 
J. genet Psychol., 1952, 80, 107-132.—''A comparison 
of the 'quality' scores of the schizophrenics with 
those of the normals, at various age, educational, and 
raw score levels, revealed that the conceptual level 
of the definitions given by schizophrenics was not 
essentially different from that of the normals with 
whom they were matched." The results are discussed 
as failing to support the Yacorzynski hypothesis.— 
Z. Luria. 5 

583. Osmond, Humphry, & Symthies, John. 
(National Hosp., Queen Square, London, Eng.) 
Schizophrenia: а new approach. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 309-315.—As it is possible to produce the 
symptoms of schizophrenia with mescaline, it is sug- 
gested that the disease is due to a specific disorder of 
the adrenals in which a failure of metabolism occurs 
and a mescaline-like compound produced, with the 
effects in sensation, feeling, and thought depending 
on age of onset, rate at which the substance is pro- 
duced, the patient's previous personality, and the 
cultural setting in which the illness occurs.—W. L. 

Wilkins. 

584. Paz Otero, Gerardo. Esquizofrenia arti- 
ficial, o el experimento Mindszenty. (Artificial 
schizophrenia, or the Mindszenty experiment.) 
Rev. Med. leg. Colombia, Bogotá, 1950, 11 (59-60), 
77-80.—Endotoxic theory (lactic acid, and histamine 
in overfatigue) of schizophrenic states and experi- 
mental studies of the effect of mescaline in producing 
a schizophrenic-like fragmentation of the personality 
in subjects already prepared with a toxemic state of 
brain lead the author to account for the schizo- 
phrenic-like behavior of Cardinal Mindszenty at his 
trial along similar lines.— Е. C. Sumner. 

585. Pinkerton, Philip, & Kelly, Joseph. (Crich- 
ton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) An attempted cor- 
relation between clinical and psychometric findings 
in senile-arteriosclerotic dementia. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 244-255.—Special testing techniques with 
the Progressive Matrices were used for 40 patients 
age 65 and over and related to assessment of emo- 
tional reaction of the patient to his deterioration. 
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Efficiency of the patient depends not only upon ab- 
stracting ability but also upon emotional reaction to 
the loss of such ability.—W. L. Wilkins. 

586. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. & Lewis, Nolan 
D. C. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New 
York.) An experimental criterion for the prognosti- 
cation of the status of ics after a three- 
year-interval based on Rorschach data. In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological tests to 

psychiatry (see 27: 427), 51-72.—Study and followup 

with reexamination after a period of 3 to 15 years of 

100 patients revealed 15 distinguishing signs which 

are described and discussed. Schizophrenics who 

function noticeably below their potential level and 
who are inefficient, inaccurate, and poorly controlled 
on the Rorschach are more likely to improve, either 
spontaneously or through treatment, than those who 
show little difference between actual and potential 
functioning. 20 references. Joseph Zubin, in dis- 
cussion, points out that this study is hysterognostic. 

—W. L. Wilkins. 

587. Rey-Ardid, Ramon. “Transfusion-pumping” 
du liquide cephalo rechidien chez les schizophrenes. 
аара а. of the cerebrospinal fluid in 
schizophrenics.) /ооіш: psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 
4, 557-565.—This new treatment method for schizo- 
phrenia, tried for the first time in 1949 at Saragossa 
(Spain), consists in extracting by a lumbar puncture, 
10 to 20 c.c. of cerebrospinal fluid and in reinjecting 
it by the same syringe used to extract it. Speransky 
used this technique earlier with cases of rheumatoid 
arthritis. If the patient is agitated, negativistic, or 
fearful, the treatment can be applied during the 
comatose period following electroshock or after an 
intravenous injection of sodium penthotal. Six to 
eight pumpings suffice. Results with 93 schizo- 
phrenics, both acute and chronic, were good. The 
technique is safe (no mortality) and inexpensive.— 
2. А. Piotrowski. 

588. Rosenfeld, Herbert. Notes on the psycho- 
analysis of the super-ego conflict of an acute schizo- 
phrenic patient. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
111-131.—Details of the psychoanalysis of one acute 
catatonic patient are presented in order to throw 
light on the structure of the schizophrenic superego 
and on its relation to schizophrenic ego disturb- 
ances. Methods of approach to acute schizophrenic 
patients are also discussed. 29 references.— N. Н. 
Pronko. 

589. Smykal, A., & Wilson, M. O. 
Norman.) Wechsler-Bellevue subtest score changes 
resulting from electric convulsive therapy. Proc. 
Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 148-149.—The subjects 
were 32 female patients classified as catatonics and 
hebephrenics, Form I of the W-B was administered 
Prior to electroshock and after the fifth and the 
tenth shocks. Although the group was small, the 
IQ's, after the fifth and tenth shocks approached 
the normal distribution much more closely than be- 
fore the shocks wereintroduced. Subtestscatter pat- 
terns approached very closely the forms predicted 
for schizophrenics by Rappaport.—M. О. Wilson. 
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590. Stepner, A. Lester. Borderline case pre- 

senting paranoid and obsessive features. J. Hill- 


side Hosp., 1952, 1, 103-121.— Case of a 34 year old, 
"single, white male attorney of Jewish parentage was 
presented and discussed at the Clinical Conference at 
Hillside Hospital on February 4, 1951.—С. Т. Bever. 


(See also abstract 81) 
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591, Alexander, Leo (Boston (Mass.) State Hosp.), 
& Ax, Albert F. Rorschach studies in combat flying 
personnel In Hoch, P..H., & Zubin, J., Relation of 
psychological tests to psychiatry (see 27: 427), 219- 
243.—Analysis of Rorschach records of 276 patients 
and 106 controls reveals 39 signs distinguishing the 
two groups. Rorschach changes in patients seem in 
agreement with traumatic-neurosis theory and it is 
concluded that a large proportion of traumatic 
neuroses are psychopathologically and psycho- 
dynamically depressions rather than neuroses.— 
У. L. Wilkins. 

592. Brenner, Charles. А case of childhood hal- 
lucinosis. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psycho- 
analytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 235-243. 
—A report is presented based pn the observation 
made by a mother of the onset of a neurosis of her 
daughter at the age of three-and-a-half years. Hal- 

lucinosis appeared with dramatic suddenness after 
+ the child had been told about insemination by her 
sister. It appeared that the child was frightened by 
her own intense wish to be impregnated by her 
father when she discovered that this would necessi- 
tate the act of vaginal penetration. It is suggested 
that the prospect of narcissistic injury terrified her 
and made her ill, probably being connected with 
certain earlier experiences around anal function in- 
cluding the insertion of suppositories and the painful 
distention of the anal sphincter.—V. Johnson. 

593. Darling, C. Douglas. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The management of anxiety: a case study. 
Pastoral Psychol. 1952, 2, 18-22.—A university stu- 
dent came to a physician with symptoms of racing 
heart, sweating, shivering, shaking, and fear of death. 
After careful examination the physician referred him 
to a psychiatrist who saw him for three months with 
no remission of symptoms, until the family disclosed 
a car accident in which a child had accidentally been 
killed in spite of his utmost effort to save him. The 
student was suffering from acute feelings of guilt so 
repressed he was unable to recall or speak of the 
accident. The co-operation of pastor and psychia- 
trist as well as of the family will be essential to the 
management of such anxiety.— P. E. Johnson. 

594. Gilbert, Martin. Névrose familiale et név- 
rose de groupe. (Family neurosis and group neuro- 
sis.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 216-218.—Neurotic children 
of neurotic parents are often cured by the psycho- 
therapy of their parents; group psychotherapy can 
operate the same way.—G. Besnard. 

595. Hall, K. R. L., & Crookes, T. G. (Bristol 
Mental Hosp., Bristol Eng.) Studies in learning 
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Sc, | 2,98, ; 
26: 2892) anxi ose to normal controls 
but spoil performance by" failing to sustain effort, 
Depressives afe inferior to normals consistently, 
Obsessives, although brighter than the other groups, 
have difficulty shifting set on problems. Hysterics. 
are poorest on vocabulary but better on some other 
tasks.—W. L. Wilkins. i Б Tus 

596. IAkovleva, V. V. Eksperimental’nyi nevroz 
pri svobodnoi dvigatel’not defatel’nosti sobaki, 
(Experimental neurosis associated with free motor 
activity in the dog.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Defütel'., 1951, 
1, 840-858.—Experimental neuroses, developed in 
the course of experimenting with conditioned reflexes, 
are procured not only under conditions of immobili- 
zation on the experimental stand, but also in cases 
of free motor activity. The arisal of extreme [zapre- 
del'noe] inhibition can facilitate the development of 
differential inhibition —J. D. London. 

597. Liber, B. (69 West 95th St, New York.) 
Elusive mental cases: neurosis hysteria, neurasthe- 
nia. N. У. St. J. Med., 1952, 52, 1019-1022.—5 
cases of neuroses are presented illustrative of hys- 
teria, neurasthenia, anxiety-neurosis.— F, C. Sumner. 

598. Morgenthaler, Fritz. Mischneurose und 
psychosomatische Krankheit. (Mixed neuroses and 
psychosomatic disease.) Schweiz, Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1952, 11, 33-45.—It can sometimes be ob- 
served that major components of neuroses are being 
developed side by side so-that different neurotic 
mechanisms get into action at the same time. Pa- 
tients who exhibit such double neuroses are expe- 
cially prone to psychosomatic disease. The case of a 
36 year old woman is discussed with a severe psycho- 
somatic disease. An initial repression proved to be _ 
insufficient and was followed by still another re- 
pression. French & English summaries.—K. F, 
Muenzinger. 

599. Sandford, Beryl. An obsessional man's need 
to be “kept.” Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 144- 
152.—A patient suffering from practically every 
known neurotic ailment was psychoanalyzed during 
which it was shown that he could work but not for 
money. His need to be “kept” is traced to early 
infantile experiences and interpreted within Melanie 
Klein's framework.— N. H. Pronko. 

600. Stekel, W. Conditions of nervous anxiety 
and their treatment. New York: Liveright, 1950. 
xx, 435 p. $4.95.—Fear is an unpleasant emotion 
with a logical basis serving the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation; anxiety is also an expression of self-preser- 
vation but is the product of repression. Anxiety is 
the reaction against the death instinct engendered by 
the suppression of the sex or self-preservative in- 
stinct. Anxiety, like all psychic diseases, can only 
be cured by psychic treatment. The psychothera- 
peutic method is as old as human history. The 
modern analytic movement, founded by Freud, is 
the best means for the treatment of nervous anxiety 
which is greater in our modern and abnormal civiliza- 
tion.—R. J. Corsini. 
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601. Stengel, E.: (U. London, Eng.) The diag- 
nosis and treatment of obsessional states. Med. Pr., 
1951, 113, 134-136.—In obsessional (obsessive- 
compulsive) neurosis thought-contents or ritualistic 
acts are persistent mental preoccupations, sup- 
pressed by the patient with difficulty. The symp- 
toms are associated with a fairly common personality 
type characterized by orderliness, perfectionism, 
rigidity in behavior and outlook, overconscientious- 
ness, pertinacity. Psychoanalytic study of obses- 
sional neurotics reveals abnormally strong instinctual 
drives especially in relation to act of defecation and 
to aggressive tendencies, and the obsessional symp- 
tom as a mechanism of defense against these primi- 
tive tendencies. Treatment by psychoanalysis and 
leucotomy are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


602. Thompson, Florence Breslin. Predicting 
the adjustment of psychoneurotic veterans. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1951, 22, 1-25.—Records of 40 
psychoneurotic veterans were studied to select the 
factors related to their continued disabilities. 
Those who had been in the service longest prior to 
their disabilities had the best adjust re-service 
case histories. While this group remain generally 
better adjusted than the others in the post-service 
period, it failed to reach its old adjustment level by 
a wider margin than was the case for the others. 
It is concluded that those who underwent the most 
stress before succumbing to the war's stresses were 
left with the most psychological scars.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstract 473) 
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603. Barbee, Jeanne N., & Sumner, F. С. 
(Howard U., Washington, D. C.) Psychological 
aspects of vitiligo in Negroes. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
34, 125-138,—Case studies show that “the outbreak 
of vitiligo [cutaneous achromia ] in each Negro sub- 
just was followed immediately by emotional stress 
and strain, Inferiority-feeling was evident in every 
instance. Aggressiveness, shame, seclusion, resent- 
fulness, and compensatory acts were indications of 
self-recognized inferiority.” The following factors 
appeared to be of importance in determining the ad- 
justment that was made: the psychobiologic factors 
in the formation of the personality make-up; the 
parts of the body involved; the age at which symp- 
toms first appeared; the nature of the onset of symp- 
toms; the length of time the symptoms have been 
present; and the course of the disease, whether con- 
stant, slowly progressive, rapidly progressive, or 
variable.—J. C. Franklin. 


604. Bernstein, Solon S. Psychosomatic aspects 
of convalescence. J. Mi. Sinai Hosp., 1951, 18, 
17-23.—The psychogenesis of the conscious wish 
of many patients to remain ill is analyzed. Physi- 
cians should be constantly alert to the signs of this 
trend as their early recognition and treatment may 
prevent permanent semi-invalidism. One should 
combat infantile dependent behavior on the part of 
the patient by encouraging to independence and 


DEVIATIONS 
ў "inum early ambulation and rapid, if circum- 
spect, reduction in restrictive activities.— F. С, 
Sumner. 


605. Canton, Alfred T. A handbook of psycho- 
somatic medicine; with cular reference to 
intestinal disorders. New York: Julian Press, 1951. 
xvii, 302 р. $5.00.—The concept of ‘psychosomatic 
medicine is investigated with emphasis on the multi- 
ple causation of illness. Concentrating on the emo- 
tional factors the author then develops a form of 
psychotherapy for psychosomatic illnesses “applied 
readily by any physician.” The treatment aims “to 
reach the silent level” of thalamic emotion with the 
technique of “guided association analysis"; catharsis 
and abreaction are stimulated with key words. A 
technique based on Korzybski's general semantics 
is also advocated for the re-education of patients. 
In the second part the psychopathology of the 
gastro-intestinal tract is presented.—C. T. Bever. 


606. Gross, Desiderio. Aspectos psicosomáticos 
del método subjetivo de médición de la presión 
arterial. (Psychosomatic aspects of the subjective 
method of measuring arterial pressure.) Prensa méd. 
argent., 1952, 39, 7-13.—A comparison of subjective 
and objective methods of measuring arterial pressure 
is made. The variability of arterial pressure when 
pressure is measured by the subjective method, i.e., 
when subject's attention is directed to his blood 
pressure by requiring him to indicate when he feels 
bs Pressure, is attributed to psychic factors.— F. C. 

umner. 


607. Miles, Henry H. W., & Cobb, Stanley. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass) Neurocircula- 
tory asthenia, aay and neurosis. New England 
J. Med., 1951, 245, 711—719.— Criticism is directed 
against identification of neurocirculatory asthenia 
with anxiety neurosis and psychoneurosis. The 
author sees a physiogenesis of neurocirculatory 
asthenia, The necessity of differentiating NCA 
from anxiety neurosis is stressed particularly as the 
etiologies of the two ailments differ although their 


symptoms resemble.— F, С. Sumner. 


may be due to almost anything, 
mental as well as physical, and that often a patient's 
Consequence of a deep psycho- 
can be managed only by psy- 
over a period of years.—S. M. 


609. Pasche, F. 
tuberculeux pulm 
monary tuberculars.) Ep, 
No. 4, 545-556.— Results 
oriented study, made in a 
on patients, 18 to 60 yearls old. A control oup will 
be studied later. . The pulmonary phtisio hes per- 
sonality traits which Precede the illness and do not 
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result from it. He feels that he has been very un- 
justly and severely wronged and that society owes 
him a great debt it will never be able to pay. He is 
not precise in identifying the wrong-doers. He feels 
incomplete, lonely, abandoned and dependent. 
Their personalities were influenced by exceptionally 
frustrating and traumatizing facts. In this respect 
they differ from the usual neurotics who distort and 
exaggerate experiences which аге common.—Z. А. 
Piotrowski. 

610. Racamier, Р. С. L’etude psychosomatique 
de 1а maladie de Basedow. (A psychosomatic study 
of Basedow's disease.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 4, 645-659.— This is a critical review of 
objective results and theories regarding the Base- 
dow's disease. The author's own attempt at syn- 
thesizing data and ideas is based mainly on O. 
Fenichel.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

611. Spitz, Rene A. The psychogenic diseases in 
infancy. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanaly- 
tic study of the child (see 27: 260), 255-275.—It is 
suggested that psychogenic illness in infancy may be 
classified etiologically according to maternal atti- 
tude in terms of partial or total emotional depriva- 
tion. Psychotoxic diseases in the neonate include: 
three-months colic, infantile neuro-dermatitis, hy- 
permotility, fecal play, and aggressive hyperthymic. 
Deficiency diseases include the anaclitic depression 
and marasmus. The two harmful influences in the 
mother child relationship are the wrong kind of 
mother-child, relation; and an insufficient amount of 
mother-child relation. The former is conducive to 
the psychotoxic disease, and the latter is related to 
emotional deficiency diseases. 18 references.— 
V. Johnson. 

612. Stallworthy, K. R. Diseases due to the 
doctor. New Zealand med. J., 1952, 51(281), 25-31. 
—Two categories of iatrogenic illnesses are discussed: 
(1) psychosomatic illnesses stemming from sugges- 
tions inadvertently dropped in connection with the 

hysical examination by the doctor and arousing 
ears and anxiety in the patient about the body part 
involved; (2) physiogenic ailments including drug- 
induced psychoses, stemming from over-medication, 
particularly from injudicious use of barbiturates.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

613, Szurek, 5. А. (U. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco. Comments on the psychopathology of 
children with somatic illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 844-849.—An inquiry into the origin and 
explanation of difference in reactions to pain and 
illaess. Emphasis is placed on the notion that inter- 
personal experience from the earliest period of post- 
natal life with respect to pain is in many subtle ways 
an extremely important factor in what ensues in 
later behavior. Reactions of parents which affect 
the child's own reactions to injury, pàin or illness 
are placed in three general classifications that are not 
considered mutually exclusive. Both conflicting 
and integrative aspects of the child's and parent's 
attitudes and behavior are considered in relation to 
illness.— Е. W. Snyder. 
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614. Wagner, Helmut. (Univ.- Frauenklinik, 
Mains, Germany. Die Dysmenorrhoe als psy- 
chosomatisches Problem. (Dysmenorrhea as a psy- 
chosomatic problem.) Z. Geburish. Gynäk., 1951, 135, 
12-27.—A rapid review of mechanical, hormonal, 
and neurovegetative theories of the genesis of dys- 
menorrhea prefaces an exposition of the psychogenic 
origination of secondary dysmenorrhea, Case ma- 
terial is presented in which emotional shock to a 
hypersensitive constitution is causal factor and is 
readily unearthed by word-reaction experiments in 
which words such as child, anxiety, death, inter- 
course, disgrace can release the suppressed emotional 
complex.— F. C. Sumner. 

615. Williams, H. C. Maurice. The modern ap- 
proach in feminine neurosis. Med. Pr., 1951, 113, 
479—482.— The role of mother fixation, shrinking from 
life, fear, resentment, mother imitation, change of 
life’s conditions are cited as etiological factors in 
dysmenorrhea and climacteric neuroses. Thera- 
peutic suggestions are briefly mentioned—F. C. 


Sumner. 
(See also abstract 598) 
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616. Alliez, J. Epilepsie psychique et lobe tem- 
poral: peut-on envisager une pathologie rhinen- 
cephalique? (Psychic epilepsy and the temporal 
lobe: can one assume a cerebrospinal pathology?) 
Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, No. 1, 21-40.— 
“Psychic epilepsy" is known as psychomotor epilepsy 
in America. The author reviews American and 
European literature critically, pointing out the great 
progress which has been made and which has neces- 
sitated changes in theories. More is known about 
the anatomy than about the physiology of temporal 
lobes. The bio-electric studies (EEG) have thrown 
new and significant light upon the problems which 
are not yet solved. A cerebrospinal etiology of psy- 
chomotor epilepsy is not yet completely proved.— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 

617. Apter, Nathaniel S., Halstead, Ward C., 
Alving, Alf S., Talso, Peter J., & Case Theodore J. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Alterations of cerebral functions 
in pheochromocytoma. Neurology, 1951, 1, 283- 
292.—''Combined medical, neurologic, experimental 
psychologic, Slectroen cepbé apii and psychiatric 
studies, done preoperatively and postoperatively on 
a 14 year old patient with pheochromocytoma, re- 
veal that temporary impairment of cerebral cortical 
functions takes place. The generalized. systemic 
vascular changes are accompanied by similar altera- 
tions in the cerebral blood vessels and are reversible. 
Itis suggested that the somatic experience of anxiety 
is disassociated from consciousness by virtue of tem- 
porary cerebral cortical dysfunction."—C. E. Henry. 

618. Brown, Joe R. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Rehabilitation of the hemiplegic patient. 
Minn. Med., 1952, 35, 136-140; 178.—The confusion 
depending on the extent and location of the brain 
lesion; the apprehension and fear, the anxiety and 
tension reactions; the compulsiveness, stereotyped 
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behavior, perseveration and rigidity; the irritability; 
the depression; the psychosomatic complaints; the 
indifference, apathy and withdrawal, the need for 
body image reorganization are matters which. call 
for psychotherapeutic management in the rehabilita- 
tion of the hemiplegic.— F. C. Sumner. 

619. Girard, P. F., Thevenin, L., & Lachanat, R. 
Les aspects neurologiques de l'instabilité psycho- 
motrice chez l'enfant—son origine cerebelleuse. 
(Neurological aspects of psychomotor instability in 
the child—its cerebellar origin.) Criança. Portug., 
10, 1951, 243-257.—Psychomotor instability is a 
syndrome with various etiologies, An important 
cause of such instability is cerebellar atrophy. When 
cerebellar anamolies occur in children, associated 
intellectual and character changes occur. The proof 
of cerebellar lesions is best obtained by a clinical 
examination including gas encepholography which 
will indicate dilitation of the fourth ventricle. 
Three cases are discussed. English Summary.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

620. Gökay, Fahrettin Kerim. (U. Istambul, 
Turkey.) Les équivalents épileptiques. (Epileptic 
equivalents.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 14-17.—This is 
a summary report on the symptoms of 709 epileptic 
patients seen between 1935 and 1939. Greatest fre- 
quency of onset of symptoms was between 16 and 25 
yearsofage. The incidence of grand mal was greatest 
р to age 25 years, then progressively diminished. 

ery few patients with petit mal were observed. 
Epileptic equivalents reached a peak between 16 and 
25 years. Characteristic personality disturbances 
and facial expressions are mentioned. Symptoms of 
epileptic equivalents are listed —M. L. Simmel. 

621. Haeussermann, Else. Evaluating the de- 
velopmental level of cerebral palsy preschool chil- 
dren. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 3-23.—''A series 
of simple items used experimentally and a number 
of approaches used to reach children who have 
specific problems in addition to Cerebral Palsy have 
served to evaluate the developmental level in mental 
organization of preschool children handicapped by 
Cerebral Palsy." Methods for detecting sensory 
involvments in motor handicapped children during 
testing are described.—Z. Luria. 

des optischen 


622. Jacob, H. Über die Stufung 
Wahrnehmungswandels bei organischen: Bewegungs- 
stórungen. (On the gradation of the visual percep- 
tion-alteration in organic motor disturbances.) 
Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1950, 164, 71-75.—That the 
functional unity of perception and voluntary move- 
ment is disturbed in the case of organic disorder of 
voluntary movements is here shown in a series of 
Parkinsonians, The evidence takes three forms: 
(1) alteration or arrest of visual perception in these 
patients in the case of disorders of the voluntary 
motor apparatus; (2) alterations in the realm of 
tactual experience when voluntary movements are 
eliminated as in the case of amputees, etc.; (3) 
alteration in perception when voluntary movements 
which were formerly in the foreground have become 
automatic and lost to perception —F. C. Sumner. 
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623. Kral, V. Adalbert, & Dürken, Herbert, Jr. 
(Verdun Protestant Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Can.) 
The influence of subcortical (diencephalic) brain 
lesions on emotionality as reflected in the Rorschach 
color responses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 839- 
843.—An attempt was made to correlate the neuro- 
psychiatric observations with psychological in- 
vestigations concerning impairment with dience- 
phalic lesions. The implications of the complete 
absence of color response to the Rorschach in 9 cases 
were discussed in an attempt to lend further insight 
into the empirically established relation of color to 
affect. 37 references.— F. W. Snyder. 


624. Lennox, William G. (Harvard U. Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Phenomena and correlates of the 
omotor triad. Neurology, 1951, 1, 357-371.— 
ust as there is a petit mal triad, there is likewise 
evidence for such division of psychomotor (temporal 
lobe) epilepsy. In 414 patients the following seizure 
distribution was noted: psychomotor, 43%; auto- 
matic, 32%; psychic or subjective, 25%. Some 20% 
of 1900 office patients gave a history of temporal lobe 
seizures. Increasing age was associated with in- 
creased incidence of such seizures, both alone and 
with grand mal, the latter usually preceding. Ac- 
Mond brain pathology was positively related and a 
genetic contamination was negatively related to 
grand mal plus psychomotor epilepsy, in contra- 
distinction to petit mal, thus suggesting the import- 
ance of injury to the vulnerable temporal lobes.— 
C. E. Henry. 


625. McFie, J., & Piercy, М.Е. (National Hosp., 
Queen Square, London, Eng.) The relation of 
laterality of lesion to performance on Weigl's sorting 
test. + ment. Sci. 1952, 98, 299-305.—For 74 
patients with localized cerebral lesions incidence 
of failure on the test was significantly related to 
presence of a lesion in the dominant hemisphere and 
d to the presence of dysphasia.—W. L. 

ins. 
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chialgies par l'examen psycho- 
dynamique. des malades, (Contribution to the 
study of spinal diseases by psychodynamic examina- 
tions of the patients.) , Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, 
No. 1, 95-121.—Emotional factors significantly con- 
tribute to the genesis of spinal disorders without 
important osteo-articular lesions. These patients 
manifest a striking inability to deal with the neurosis. 
They develop usually one symptom and the dorso- 
lumbar region becomes the pathological focus. The 
instinctual drives, essentially sexual in nature, are 
not discharged normally, and the energy, repressed 
and suspended, is subjectively experienced as a very 
painful tension.—Z. А, Piotrowski. 

627. Petrie, Asenath. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) A comparison of the paychalogical effects 
of different types of operations on the frontal lobes. 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 326-329.—After both an 
anterior and a Posterior incision the pattern of 
changes found on objective tests of temperament and 
character is the same, showing a decrease of factors 
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labeled neuroticism and introversion. Intellectual 
loss is found only after the posterior incision.—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

628. Planques, J., & Grezes-Fueff, Ch. L'élec- 
troencéphalographie de l'épilepsie commune. (Elec- 
troencephalography of common epilepsy.) Toulouse 
méd., 1951, 52, 496-514.—A synthesis of clinical ob- 
servation and EEG is necessary in all cases of epil- 
epsy. `Ѕауе in cases of petit mal and in some cases 
of temporal epilepsy, the clinic can only approximate 
the topographical diagnosis. Even in these cases 
(petit mal and temporal epilepsy) the EEG corrects 
some errors, brings the supplement of topographical 
precision, indicates the unsuspected degree of diffu- 
sion of the foci of excitations.—F. C. Sumner. 
` 629. Weil, Andre A. (Western Reserve U. Med. 
Sch., Cleveland, О.) Electroencephalographic find- 
ings in post-traumatic encephalopathy. Neurology, 
1951, 1, 293-298.— Post-traumatic EEG studies done 
on 50 patients revealed that severity of trauma and 
degree of EEG abnormality were positively related. 
Patients showing persisting neurologic defects 
showed more abnormal EEGs, of which 83% were 
focal abnormalities. The importance of EEG ex- 
amination in the evaluation of malingering is 
demonstrated by the fact that 41% of the patients 
without neurologic abnormality showed EEG ir- 
regularity indicative of organic pathology.—C. E. 


Henry. 
(See also abstracts 78, 79) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


630. Bauman, Mary K. (Personnel Research 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Diagnostic procedures in 
rehabilitation of the blind. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(1), 
7-11,—A report on the study of 50 case records of 
blind clients to determine both the factors which lead 
to satisfactory outcomes and the areas of deficiency 
in knowledge which resulted in an unsatisfactory end 
result, Bauman found the greatest weaknesses in 
the psychological diagnosis of skills and in the con- 
sideration of motives of the client. On the other 
hand, socio-economic background and vocational 
factors were generally considered adequately. The 
outcome has been the development of a form cover- 
ing the essential diagnostic information which is 
now available for counselors who wish to make use 
of it.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

631. Cavanagh, Peter. (Birkbeck Coll, London, 
Eng. Hanman on the empolyment of the disabled 
worker. Occup. Psychol, Lond., 1952, 26, 109-115. 
—Hanman’s book, Physical Capacities and Job 
Placement, is reviewed, particularly in relation to the 
British Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, which 
provides for registration, quota employment, train- 
ing, and special work situations. It is felt that Han- 
man’s emphasis on the worker’s abilities and his care- 
ful study of the worker and the job, are valuable. 
Hanman is criticized, however, for neglecting psycho- 
logicalfactors. Itis also felt that the precise method 
of stating subjective opinions may imply a greater 
validity than is justified.—G. S. Speer. 
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632. Douglas, A. A. Value of orthoptics in the 
treatment of squint. Brit, J, Ophthal., 1952, 36, 
169-202.—A review of the literature and statistical 
summary of clinical results indicate that orthoptics - 
has been used without sufficient regard for control - 
cases; the prolonged training process with relatively 
few cases responding with stable binocular vision - 
casts doubt on its therapeutic value.—2D. Shaad. 

633. Lancaster, H. O. (School of Public Health 
and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, Australia.) Deaf- 
ness as an epidemic disease in Australia; a note on 
census and institutional data. Brit. med. J., 1951, 
No. 4745, 1429-1432.—Statistics are cited to the 
effect that deafness appeared in epidemic form in 
Australia among children born in 1899, 1916, 1924, 
1925, and 1938-41. There is presumptive evidence 
that all these epidemics with the exception of that 
in 1916 were caused by antecedent epidemics of 
rubella.— F. C. Sumner. 

634. Smith, Dane I. A survey of the intelligence 
and attainments of a group of deaf children. Brit, 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 71-72.—Abstract, 


(See also abstract 297) 
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635. Alford, Arthur F. School medical services 
and mental health. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith. 
1952, 4, 14-21.— The history and development of 
the school health services in England and Wales is 
used to illustrate the basic requirements of а со-. 
ordinated preventive and remedial health program. 
It is essential that the community school medical 
service be integrated, comprehensive, adequately 
staffed, and that it operate in close and full coopera- 
tion with other medical, educational, and social 
services of the community. French translation,— 
J. C. Franklin. 

636. Atanasov, Zh. Razvitieto kato problem v 
pedagogikata. (Development: as the problem. in 
pedagogy.)  Godishnik na Sofüskià Universitet- 
(istortko-filos. Fakult., Кт. 1), 1949-1950, 46, 1-80,— 
The problem of development in pedagogy is treated 
from the Marxian standpoint with recourse to 
Lysenko's conceptions of heredity. “Тһе goal of 
education ought not to be sought in the child. It is 
determined by the needs of socialism and politics.” 
Summary in Russian and Сегтап.—/. D. London. 

637. Hollinshead, Byron S. Who should go to 
college in America. Coll Bd Rew, 1952, No. 16, 
248-253,—About one-fifth of our top quarter stu- 
dents do not finish high school, slightly less than two- 
fifths do finish high school but do not go to college. 
Slightly more than two-fifths finish high school and 
go to college. Attention should be given to the 
possibility of developing and enlarging national 
government and corporation scholarships on a broad 
scale. The chief criteria for the award of such 
scholarships should be ability and need, and students 
who might get such awards should be free both to 
choose the college they wish to attend and the sub- 
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jects they wish to study. Action on such a program 
would help to meet problems of skilled man power.— 
G. C. Carter. 

638. Radvanyi, Laszlo. (National U. Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F.) Measurement of the effectiveness 
of basic education. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 
5, 347-366.—This is an account of the first 2 annual 
surveys in a 5-year study of the effectivensss of 
Unesco's educational program in Mexico. The 
author describes in detail the sample interview-survey 
technique which was used to determine changes in 
such factors as economic characteristics, general 
cultural characteristics, and amount of information 
about national affairs and foreign peoples (particu- 
larly Unesco and the UN.) A panel technique was 
used. Difficulties of interviewing in rural areas are 
briefly noted. The high lights of the effects of the 
d year of the program are given.—2D. К. Krath- 
wohl. 

639. Witherington, H. Carl (Belmont Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Educational psychology. Rev. 
ed. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1952. iv, 488 p., $4.00.— 
Materials and references have been brought up to 
date in this revised edition (see 20: 8183) and a new 
chapter, "Techniques for studying education" has 
been added.—C. Н. Sprow. 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


640. Ajuriaguerra, J. A propos des troubles de 
Vapprentissage de la lecture; critiques méthodologi- 
ques. (Disorders of learning to read; methodological 
criticisms.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 389-399.—Views which 
hold one factor responsible for all difficulty in learning 
to read, such as (1) peripheral oculo-motor dis- 
turbances, or (2) cortical lesions affecting perceptual 
elaboration, or (3) temporo-spatial disorganization, 
or (4) lateralization disorders, or (5) emotional 
difficulties, are criticized. Cases of dyslexia have 
been observed with or without any one of these dis- 
orders. However, each of these types of dysfunction 
can play a role in the reading disorganization and 
most often it is a question of joint dysfunction. Each 
dysfunction can render learning to read difficult. 
Reading is a complex process and it is a matter in 
the individual case of ascertaining “figure” and 
“ground” among causal factors.— F. C. Sumner. 

641. [Anon.] Rapidez de cálculo. (Swiftness in 
calculation.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 
1951, 2(3), 45-51.—Swiftness in calculation is the 
almost automatic ability of combining and reproduc- 
ing numbers. Courtis’s idea consisting of simple 
arithmetical operations is considered the most ap- 
propriate for obtaining said ability. —E. Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

642. [Anon]. Los problemas aritméticos. 
(Arithmetical problems.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., 
Valencia, 1951, 2(3), 51-58.—The statistical analy- 
sis of a series of problems submitted to 2,330 school 
children indicated a propensity for progressive in- 
crease of solutions in each age over the preceding 
one. An optimal distribution with respect to the 
Gaussian curve was noted, both in symmetry and 
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altitude, with very slight deviations —E. Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

643. Broom, M. E. (Southern College of Opto- 
metry, Memphis, Tenn.), Duncan, Mary Alice Allen; 
Emig, Dorothy, & Stueber, Josephine. Effective 
reading instruction. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1951. xi+ 499 р. $4.50.—The nature of the 
reading task is discussed both from the psychological 
and the physiological points of view. Reading readi- 
ness is considered with special reference to problems 
of reading instruction in the first grade. The main 
part of the book consists of detailed discussion of 
effective methods of instruction both in oral and 
silent reading through Grades 2 to 8. Chapters on 
measurement and diagnostic and corrective prac- 
tices conclude the material.—M. Murphy. 

644. Hoban, Charles F., Jr, & Van Ormer, 
Edward B. Instructional film research 1918-1950. 
USN, Spec. Dev. Cent Tech. Кер., SDC 269-7-19, 
1950. vii, 98 p., [70 p. ].—Findings of the “many 
and widely scattered investigations . . . of training 
through motion pictures" over a period of about 30 
years are brought together as "guide lines in the 
practical situations of training film planning, pro- 
duction, and utilization, and in the planning and de- 
sign of new research." 14-pagebibliography. 3-page 
glossary.—R. Tyson. 

645. Lowenfeld, Viktor. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Creative and mental growth. (Rev. 
ed.) N. Y.: Macmillan, 1952. xviii, 408 р. $5.00. 
—An attempt is made to lay a foundation for an 
evaluation of growth by means of creative products. 
It is made to give every classroom teacher an under- 
standing of the intimate relationship between growth 
and creative expression, The measuring of creative 
activity in elementary education is first discussed and 
then the various stages of growth are treated: first 
stages of self-expression, first representational at- 
tempts, the achievement of a form concept, the 
dawning realism, the pseudorealistic stage, and the 
period of decision. Finally, abnormal trends as seen 
in creative activity are described. Numerous illus- 
trations of representative material are provided.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


646. Mace, C. A. Education for management in 


the United States: some impressions and reflections. 
Occup. Psychol, Lond. 1952, 26, 61-92.—The 
author presents some reflections and anecdotes con- 
cerning schools of business and administration in the 
United States. He concludes that similar training 
ка be offered їп England.—G. S. Speer. 
647. McHone, V. L., Tompkin, G. W., & Davis, 
Joha, S. (Colorado A. & M. Coll, Fort Collins.) 
ery of tests measuring physical efficiency 
for high school boys. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 
1952, 23, 82-94.—A total of 19 tests for physical 
efficiency are described out of which several combina- 
tions of short batteries were developed and tried out. 
Out of these a group of 8 tests were found which, 
when combined, appeared to be most effective in 
measuring a "wide variance in attainment of the 
objectives desirable in a Program of physical educa- 
68 
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tion.” The tests included are squat twist, sitting 
medicine ball throw, standing broad jump, push 
shot, potato race, block transfer, dipping and leg 
raises.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

648. Morse, William C., Ballantine, Francis A., 
& Dixon, W. Robert. Studies in the psychology of 
reading. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1951. ix, 188 p. $3.00. (Monogr. Educ., No. 4.)— 
This monograph reports three studies condensed 
from doctoral dissertations. In “А comparison of 
the eye-movements of average fifth-and seventh- 
grade pupils reading materials of corresponding 
difficulty," Morse shows eye-movements in reading 
as more characteristic of the individual than of 
difficulty of reading material. Ballantine presents a 
study of “Аде changes in measures of eye-movements 
in silent reading.” Dixon studies reading habits of 
superior readers in “Studies of the eye-movements 
in reading of university professors and graduate 
students." 124-item bibliography.— M. F. Fiedler. 

649. Odenwald, Robert P., & Shea, Joseph A. 
(State Teacher's Coll., Worcester, Mass.) Emotional 
problems of maladjustment in children with reading 
difficulties. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 890-893. 
—Emotional factors, teacher-child relationship, fam- 
ily life and guidance clinic role are all considered in 
relationship to reading disorders. Effective reme- 
dial teachers obtain all available knowledge of the 
patient, Effective psychotherapy cannot permit 
generalities. It must deal with the individual human 
being and his specific environment.— Ё. W. Snyder. 

650. Vorhaus, Pauline G. Case study of an 
adolescent boy with reading disability. J. proj. 
Tech., 1952, 16, 20-41.—A study of a 16-year-old 
boy who is failing in his school work although he 
achieves a Full Scale IQ of 113 on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. In addition to the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, the Rorschach and TAT were 
used to uncover the psychodynamics involved. 
Individual “interpretive interviews,” first with each 
of the parents and then with the boy himself, were 
successful in resolving the personality difficulties 
involved.—S. Hutter. 

651. Vorhaus, Pauline G. Rorschach configura- 
tions associated with reading disability. J. proj. 
Tech., 1952, 16, 3-19.—'"This paper considers addi- 
tional aspects of the previously presented hypothesis 
that marked reading disability, occuring in individ- 
uals of normal intelligence, indicates indirect (often 
unconscious) resistance to environmnental pressure. 
Four Rorschach configurations are discussed from 
this viewpoint. They were found by the writer to 
characterize the non-readers with whom she worked, 
and are felt to indicate types of adaptations which 
these individuals make to environmental pressure." 
18 references.—S. Hutter. 

652. Walsh, Donald D. Adventures of an ex- 
aminer in language testing. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1952, 
No. 16, 254-259.—The College Board test, by ar- 
ranging the items in each part in order of difficulty, 
gives the superior student a chance to show his super- 
iority by working through the whole set, including 
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difficult questions. It also encourages the less able 
third and fourth-year students by starting them off 
with easy questions, It is true that such tests favor 
the boy who is bright and quick, but these are highly 
desirable qualities for college students, and the 
plodder will plod faster if he knows more Spanish, 
while the nimble brain innocent of Spanish will have 
to be very brainey to guess the correct answers to 
many of the items.—G, C. Carter. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


653. Jamieson, Rosamund P. G. An investigation 
into songs known by Scottish school children, and 
their musical preferences. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1952, 22, 74-75.—Abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


654. Bissonnier, Henri. Les milieux Catholiques 
Francais et la psycho-pathologie pedagogique. 
(French Catholic centers and the education of the 
abnormal.)  Crianga poriug., 1951, 10, 197-207.— 
Truly enlightened Catholics have maintained pro- 
gressive attitudes with regard to modern educational 
theory and psychotherapy, making a careful dis- 
tinction between therapeutic analysis and the ideol- 
ogy which some have associated with psychoanalysis. 
At the present time there are ten schools in France 
devoted to the training of lay and religious teachers. 
A member of Catholic schools for the training of 
backward and delinquent children have been estab- 
lished, and all attempts are made to use the most 
progressive educational methods, although in some 
cases resistance has been encountered. English 
Ѕиттагу.— Р. J. Corsini. 


655. Dechaume, Jean, & Kohler, Claude. Les 
problémes educatifs par les enfants infirmes- 
moteurs. (Educational problems of children suffer- 
ing from motor instability.) Criança portug., 1951, 
10, 229-241.—Children suffering from motor in- 
stability show complex irregularities which lead to 
family and school maladjustment. Their rehabilita- 
tion can be best achieved by a medico-socio-psycho- 
pedagogic team. No matter what the cause of this 
instability, the physical condition invariably gives 
rise to emotional problems. Inferiority complexes 
are especially common. A coordinated program of 
research, specialized hospital services, special classes, 
clubs of former patients, specially trained personnel 
are needed to meet the problems of this group. 
English Summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


7.656. Loomis, Grace I. The education of the 
gifted child; with implications for school practice. 
Eugene: University of Oregon, 1951 (Curriculum 
Bull. No. 97.) 34р. 554. (Mimeo.)—Summarizes 
studies of; characteristics of the gifted; history of 
concepts and attitudes toward giftedness; special 
provision for education of the gifted (with non- 
critical descriptions of programs in a number of 
different U. S. cities); pedagogical organization and 
procedure (acceleration, special class, curriculum 
enrichment). Conclusion: While there is “по one 
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best method,” it is true "there must be differentia- 
tion in the schooling of the gifted.— L. J, Stone. 


657. Schonell, Fred J. (U. Queensland, Australia.) 
The development of educational research in Great 
Britain: Part УП. Handicapped pupils, (E) malad- 
justed pupils. Brit, J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 
30-44.—Research bearing upon the educational and 
psychological treatment of maladjusted children is 
reviewed. Aspects considered include the recogni- 
tion by teachers of emotional difficulties in children, 
the incidence of maladjustment at various levels, 
maladjustment during war-time, and causal factors 
in maladjustment. Most of the titles cited have 
appeared since 1940.— А. C. Strassburger. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


658. Cunliffe, Rex B. The guidance program in 
the public secondary schools in New Jersey. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1950. 57 pp. 
(Rutgers U. Stud. Educ., No. 16.)—The guidance 
practice in secondary schools in New Jersey is sur- 
veyed, with an evaluation of the over-all state 
program, its trends since 1930, and modifications 
and adaptations needed to meet today's special 
needs. Practices were reported by the question- 
naire method, with returns coming in from 95% of 
the secondary schools of the state. The analysis of 
replies is supplemented by 17 tables and 18 graphs. 
More detailed and technical studies of the data 
gathered are to be published later.—G. C. Schwe- 
singer. 

659. Kohl, Richard N. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) The psychiatrist as an adviser and 
therapist for medical students. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 198-203.—A 14-year-old psychiatric 
service devoted to medical students at Cornell 
University is described and evaluated. It was found 
that 25% of the entire student body requested the 
assistance of a psychiatrist as'an adviser or therapist. 
УЫ of problems considered are indicated.— N. Н. 

ronko. 


660. Taylor, Katharine. (Shady Hills Sch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Maintenance of mental health. 4. 
The school years. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1950, 9, 

4—-96.—A plea is made for teachers to get to know 
their children better and to take into account the 
emotional causes of the problem behavior these 
children manifest. A concept of education which 
stresses helping the child to achieve real mental 
health and to give his best to society—rather than 
meeting formal academic requirements—is sup- 
ported. Methods of carrying into effect this ideal 
are briefly discussed.—G. E. Copple. 


(See also abstract 494) 
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661, [Anon.] El nosograma. (The nosogram.) 
Rev, Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2(3), 72-77, 
—The term nosogram refers to the school knowledge, 
expressed in units of measurement and graphical 
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form. Different types of nosograms are discussed, 
—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

662. Cuba. Ministerio de Educación. Informe 
que eleva la Officina de Psicometría y Orientación 
Vocacional al señor Ministro de Educación. (Re- 
port of the Office of Psychometry and Vocational 
Guidance to the Minister of Education.) La Ha- 
bana, Cuba: Author, 1951. 48 p.—Under a law 
adopted in 1949, the commission reports the estab- 
lishment of the office that controls mental tests and 
vocational guidance. This report includes reasons 
for setting up the office, explanations of its workings, 
reasons for the delay of action and a list of tests and 
calculating equipment in stock. A summary deals 
with current achievements and expenses incurred, 
with plans for immediate execution and projects for 
the more distant future. The tests used are mainly 
those employed in the U.S.A. The report concludes 
with a review of test results and comparisons with 
our findings.—H. L. Latham. 

663. Darling, Arthur B., & Bragdon, Henry W. 
Essay vs. objective testing in social studies. Coll. 
Bd, Rev., 1952, No. 16, 260-263.— The case is pre- 
sented for and against the old essay tests and the 
new objective tests in the social studies. An ex- 
change of views on this question between Arthur B. 
Darling of Phillips Academy, Andover, and Henry 
W. Bragdon of Phillips Exeter Academy, former 
chief examiner in Social Studies, is here excerpted 
from the March and December, 1951, issues of the 
New England Social Studies Bulletin.—G. C. Carter. 

664. Dollard, John. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Discussion of Professor MacKinnon's 
paper. In ETS, 1951 Invitational Conference (see 
27: 686), 80-96.—''Mr. MacKinnon (see 27: 673) 
has given a lucid account of his activity in creating 
methods to discover ‘the determinants and character- 
istics of personal effectiveness in our society.” Itis, 
further, a very modest report, emphasizing the ex- 
ploratory status of the work. No reasonable colleague 
could do other than hope that the MacKinnon group 
will have the motive, the strength and the means to 
continue and complete their project. Test variables 
could be selected in a more orderly way if test makers 
had or used a better general theory of personality. 
It is in the interest of science to suggest that the 
learning and over-learning of the elements of present- 
day learning science might be of real advantage to 
the maker of tests.” —G. C. Carter. 

665. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Problems of evaluation in general 
education. In Ets, 1951 Invitational Conference, 
(see 27: 686), 45-54.—Several tests thought to be of 
value in general education programs are described. 
Study reports from various committees are presented. 
It is suggested that some if not all of the instruments 
might have such value that the Educational Testing 
Service would be willing to publish them or to incor- 
porate them in its proposed Tests of Г, ‘mportant Edu- 
cational Objectives, thereby making them generally 
available. This availability, coupled with the 
evidence and suggestions made in the Study reports, 
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should effectively stimulate similar evaluation and 
research practices in general education. Such stimu- 
lus is vitally needed if general education is to con- 
tinue its forward progress and give more than verbal 
support to the aims which characterize it—G. C. 
Carter, 

666. Dyer, Henry S. The role of Board tests in 
admissions, placement and guidance. Coll Bd. 
Rev., 1952, No. 17. 266-273.—Test scores alone 
cannot solve the admissions, placement and guidance 
riddle; but they will often suggest possibilities of 
which the student himself has not even thought. 
They will not help him find his occupational goal, 
except perhaps indirectly, but they can help by un- 
covering the area of learning in which he has habitu- 
ally shown the most competence. Guidance is a 
word that is too often associated only with voca- 
tional advice. This is unfortunate, for the kind of 
guidance the ordinary freshman most needs— 
especially if he is in a liberal arts college—is intel- 
lectual guidance, a process that will help him realize 
the kinds of mental tasks he can do best, so that he 
can seek them out and know what it means to enjoy 
the life of the mind.—G. C. Carter. 

667. Emmett, W. G, & Wilmut, Е. S. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland.) The prediction of school 
certificate performance in specific subjects. Brit, 
J. educ. Psychol, 1952, 22, 52-62.—Transfer ех. 
amination grades of 281 grammar school pupils aged 
114- were correlated with School Certificate examin- 
ation marks obtained 5 years later. Multiple cor- 
relations of the test battery comprising measures of 
intelligence, English, and arithmetic with the com- 
bined School Certificate subjects (English language, 
English literature, history, French, and mathema- 
tic in the 1941 and 1942 testings were .849 and 
-830 when corrected for selection. For individual 
subjects of the School Certificate examination cor- 
relations with the predicting battery were largest in 
the case of English language, French, and mathema- 
tics (about .78); physics and chemistry showed multi- 
ple r's of .638 and .660, while literature gave .620, 
Grades in Latin were predicted well, but poorly in 
the case of geography, biology, and art.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

668, Fels, William C. What is the “influence of” 
tests and entrance requirements? Coll, Bd. Rev., 
1952, No. 17, 285-290.—"If you wish to minimize 
the bad and maximize the good influence of tests, 
that is, to make it possible to conduct a wide and 
simple talent search, you will urge the setting up of 
a short battery of tests, for which no prior applica- 
tion is needed, which is offered many times a year 
at a large number of convenient centers and for 
which scores are promptly reported. Also, you 
would favor testing at lower grade levels and improv- 
ing the use of test scores so that ever: person into 
whose hands the scores are placed will be able to 
make a just estimate of their meaning."—G, C. 


A 


Carter, 
605.1 French, John W. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J.) The description of aptitude 
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and achievement tests in terms of rotated factors. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. x, 278 

. .00.—A total of 69 analyses are reviewed. 
The interpretations given to factors by the authors 
of the analyses were found in the great majority of 
cases to stand up well when comparisons were made 
between analyses. These interpretations were of 
the utmost assistance in bringing together and mak- 
ing sense out of an average of six to seven factors in 
each of the 69 analyses. When careful comparisons 
between analyses and the loadings of test were made, 
it was necessary to alter some interpretations which 
had been made by the authors. Most of the altera- 
tions of interpretations were slight; a few, however, 
gave entirely different meanings to the factors, 
About 20% of the factor identifications are marked 
as uncertain.—G. C. Carter, 

670. Hurd, Archer W. (Medical Coll, Virginia, 
Richmond.) Evalua student success in medical 
education. Richmond, Va.: Medical College of 
Virginia, (Bur. Educ. Res, Serv.), 1951. 69 p.— 
It reports studies of the entrance and achievement 
tests used at the Medical College of Va. These 
analyses include not only studies of the tests them- 
selves, but also of student reactions to them. Stu- 
dent reactions to the curriculum are also reported, 
Prediction of achievement on the basis of entrance 
examinations is discussed. Prediction by means 
of their test is given as r = .32.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

671. Krathwohl, William С. (Illinois Inst, Tech., 
Chicago.) Specificity of over- and under-achieve- 
ment in college courses. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 103-106.—As far as engineering students are 
concerned and undoubtedly for other, industrious- 
ness in any one of the four subjects—English, 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics—does not 
necessarily imply industriousness in any of the re- 
maining three. As far as specificity is concerned, 
work habits of industriousness are very similar to 
the social habits of honesty, truthfulness, and 
morality which were investigated by Hartshorne 
and May.—W. H. Osterberg. 

672. McGraw, L. W., & Tolbert, J. W. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) A comparison of the reliabilities 
of methods of (сой tests of physical ability. Res, 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1952, 23, 73-81.—"'Six tests 
of pe ability were administered to. 128 junior 
high school boys for the purpose of comparing differ- 
ent methods of scoring,’ The results seem to indi- 
cate that "the best of three or median of three" is 
the most satisfactory scoring method since they 
“yield high reliability coefficients, and the use of 
the best three particularly would facilitate the ad- 
ministration and scoring of these tests," — M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

673. Mackinnon, Donald W. (U. Calfironia, 
Berkeley.) "Tests for the measurements of personal 
effectiveness. In ETS, 1951 Invitational Conference, 
(see 27: 686), 73-81.—'"Two years ago, through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, an Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research was estab- 
lished on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
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California. The research of the Institute is directed 
to the discovery of the determinants and character- 
istics of personal effectiveness in our society, with 
special emphasis upon the effectiveness of persons in 
the arts, sciences, and professions. The subjects of 
our first two years’ investigations have been male 
University graduate students about to receive their 
advanced degrees either in the natural or social sci- 
ences, or in medicine. In addition to several tests 
of intellectual functions the program of assessment 
has included a variety of other procedures.” —G. C. 
Carter. 

674. Ralph, Ray B., & Taylor, Calvin W. (U. 
Utah, Provo.) The role of tests in the medical se- 
lection program. J. appl. Psychol, 1952, 36, 107— 
111.— The 1947, 1948, and 1949 Utah Medical Col- 
lege classes were the subjects in this study. The 
purpose was to determine the predictive value of the 
Medical College Admission Test, using course grades 
astheoutsidecriterion. Results of two other studies, 
previously unpublished, one on a Michigan class 
and one on an Iowa class are also reported. A table 
provides the correlation coefficients, for each class 
studied, between the sub-test scores and the criterion. 
Premedical science achievement scores were also 
used as predictors. In terms of medical academic 
success "scientific vocabulary,” ‘quantitative abil- 
ity," and "'premedical science achievement" appear 
to be the only consistently valid subtests of the 
MCAT.—W. H. Osterberg. 

675. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) Increased reliable grades and validating 
tests. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 154-156.— 
It is proposed that a grading system, with a reliabil- 
ity of atleast.90, beset up. Then tables of estimate 
should be calculated for predicting these grades from 
tests for a large number of 7'ѕ ranging say from .30 
to.95. Improvements which would result would in- 
clude increased reliability of grades approximating 
that of standardized tests and improved validity of 
tests used to predict these grades. 6 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


676. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Eliminating bias in evaluating students' achieve- 
ments. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 610-613.—After 
analyzing possible causes for variations in evaluation, 
the author proposes some simple and practical steps 
that may be taken to eliminate Ыаѕ. —5. M. Amatora. 

677. Wolfle, Dael. Intellectual ability of students 
entering different fields of science. Science, 1952, 
115, 489.—Abstract. 
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678. Bonow, Iva Waisberg. Inquérito sóbre a 
vida escolar. (A study of school life.) Arch. brasil. 
Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 51-65.—215 graduating 
seniors from a Normal School returned a question- 
naire designed to secure their opinions about their 
courses. Practice teaching, educational psychology, 
and methods for primary school subjects were con- 
sidered the most useful courses. The students were 
critical of the methods used in their own schooling, 
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they admitted that their study habits depended 
largely on rote memory, and they considered per- 
sonality of schoolmates and teachers as having great 
influence on them.—F. C. Sumner. 


679. Evans, Kathleen М. (University Coll., 
Cardiff, Wales.) A study of attitudes towards teach- 
ing as a career. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 
63-69.—In a sample of 211 grammar school pupils 
who had just taken the School Certificate examina- 
tion the mean attitude test score toward teaching as 
a career was “slightly favorable.” No significant sex 
difference was evident. Substantial positive cor- 
relation was found with “favorable attitude to 
school,” while а negative relationship existed with 
"attitude to working with one's hands." Data 
available for girls revealed a negative correlation 
between “attitude toward teaching" and -credits 
obtained in the School Certificate. Neither the 
possession of relatives and friends who were teachers 
nor socio-economic level seemed related to the atti- 
tude measured. More favorable attitude appeared 
among pupils showing predominantly academic and 
social interests than among those with practical 
interests.—R. C. Strassburger. 


680. Hampton, Nellie Delight. (Iowa State Teach- 
ers Coll, Cedar Falls.) An analysis of supervisory 
ratings of elementary teachers graduated from Iowa 
State Teachers College. J. exper. Educ., 1951, 20, 
179-215.—The data for this study consist of super- 
intendents' ratings of teachers on 3 different occas- 
ions. Ratings of the following types were secured: 
trait ratings on a 5-point scale, rank orders of traits 
on a paired-comparison instrument, and a general 
category rating. Among the many findings: teachers 
who drop out of teaching receive lower initial mean 
ratings; the trait of discipline shows a gain with each 
successive rating; resourcefulness and knowledge of 
subject matter are more important factors in the 
superintendents' general ratings of good teachersthan 
are such factors as health and courtesy; trait ratings 
on a 5-point scale add little to our knowledge about 
teachers which is not supplied by a general category 
rating. 40-item bibliography.—G. C. Thompson. 

681. Lamke, Tom Arthur. (Тоша State Teachers 
Coll., Cedar Falls.) Personality and teaching suc- 
cess. J. exper. Educ., 1951, 20, 217-259.— This 
study investigates the differences between the per- 
sonality characteristics of good and poor teachers 
by means of the discriminant function and factor 
analysis. The teaching success of the 32 subjects 
was evaluated by expert opinion of teaching per- 
formance and acceptability to principal or super- 
visor. Personality characteristics were measured by 
Cattell’s 16 PF test and three paired-comparison 
rating scales. The results of the statistical analyses 
indicate that good and poor teachers do not fall into 
two well-defined patterns of personality character- 
istics. It is suggested that good teachers are more 
likely than poor teachers to be gregarious, socially 
polished, and adventurous, and to have abundant 
emotional responses. Poor teachers are more likely 
to be shy, cautious, conscientious, and emotionally 
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unresponsive. 127-item bibliography.—G. C. Thomp- 
son. 

682. Martindale, Frank Edward. (Iowa State 
Teachers Coll., Cedar Falls.) Situational factors in 
teacher placement and success. J. exper. Educ., 
1951, 20, 121-177.— The purpose of this study was 
to investigate the relationship between teacher 
placement satisfaction and teaching success. Re- 
sponses of 72 beginning teachers were secured to a 
316-item teaching situation inventory. Teaching 
success was evaluated by a standardized supervisory 
rating approach. It was found that only small posi- 
tive relationships exist between placement satisfac- 
tion and teaching success. Teachers differ greatly 
in their responses to their teaching situations, rang- 
ing from one teacher who found 298 factors satis- 
factory to another who found only 10 factors satis- 
factory. Extensive bibliography.—G. C. Thompson. 


(See also abstract 311) 
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683. Blai, Boris Jr., How effective is your person- 
nel program? Personnel J., 1951, 30, 98-101.—The 
effectiveness of a personnel program may be judged 
by considering records of the following six elements 
as a whole: labor turnover, disciplinary actions, 
grievances, sick absences, reasons given in exit 
interviews, and participation in incentive programs. 
— М, B. Mitchell. 

684. Botelho, Junqueira, Dulce. A psicotécnica 
bancária. (Psychotechnics in a banking institution.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicolécnica, 1951, 3(4), 87-93.—The 
role and advantages of psychotechnics in a banking 
institution are pointed to by the author who is him- 
self head of the psychotechnical service in the Banco 
de Crédito Real of Minas Gerais. Direction of the 
personnel department; the drawing up of job speci- 
fications; determining what abilities and aptitudes 
are required in competent employees and what tests 
applicant must pass to be accepted; the provision of 
incentives to employees in the matter of promotion 
and morale; regulation of the pay; satisfaction of play 
tendencies of employees; provision of opportunities 
for suggestions by employees, etc., are among the 
duties of the bank psychotechnician who should him- 
self be thoroughly integrated into the banking or- 
ganization.—F. C. Sumner. 

685. Dailey, John T. Stretching the supply of 
high level talent. In ETS, 1951 Invitational Con- 
ference, (see 27: 686), 17-23.— The so-called "supply" 
of high level talent may be increased by any one of 
the following procedures: increasing the precision 
with which we can identify and measure differential 
dimensions of relevant individual differences; in- 
creasing the number of independent dimensions of 
talent by re-defining tasks or jobs in such a way as 
to minimize the number of relatively independent 
dimensions of individual differences involved in suc- 
cess in each task or job; increasing the efficiency of 
training in order to minimize the magnitude of the 
“critical amount” of talent necessary for success in 
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each task or job; insuring that each individual in the 
population has a full and adequate opportunity to 
develop and use whatever latent talent and potential 
for development that he may possess.—G. C. Carter. 
686. Educational Testing Service. Invitational 
conference on testing problems, 1951. Princeton, 
N. J.: Author, 1952. 119 p.—Abstracts of individual 
papae appear separately in this issue—G. C. 
arter. 


687. Handyside, John D. An estimate of the 
Size of primary working groups in British industry. 
Occup. Psychol, Lond., 1952, 26, 107-108.— Pre- 
liminary figures are given for the size of primary 
working groups which have one official leader. 
Mean group sizes, for production workers only, 
range from 16.8 for chemicals, to 33.3 for textiles. 
The mean size for all industries is 24.0.—G. 5. Speer. 


688. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Sociological and psychological factors affecting the 
supply of talent. In ETS, 1951 Invitational Con- 
ference, (see 27: 686), 24-33.—Apparently the moti- 
vation for college training is much greater among the 
top 2% of the population than it is among the top 
20%. Even in the top 2% there may be as many as 
a third of the group who do not seek college-level 
training. Itis probably true that, due to our system 
of universal education, to a relatively high degree of 
economic opportunity, and to our culture which 
rewards or at least tolerates a wide variety of tal- 
ents, our society probably has the greatest amount 
of visible and developed talent that any human 
society has had. We probably develop more of our 
potential talent than the Greeks of Fifth Century 
Athens, the Italians of the Renaissance, France of 
the Age of Reason, and Britain in her Imperial 
Nineteenth Century.—G. C. Carter. 


689. Heneman, Herbert G., Jr, & Turnbull, 
John G. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Personnel 
administration and labor relations: a book of read- 
ings. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. xiv, 434 p. 
$5.25.—The 171 selections on personnel administra- 
tion and labor relation included are arranged in 15 
chapters each with an introductory summary state- 
ment. Among the topics covered the following are 
of special psychological significance: personnel 
workers, job analysis, selection and placement, tests, 
interviewing, training, health and safety, morale, 
phe EAR ON, research and evaluation.—C. M. 

outtit. 


690. [Lecznar, Margaret W., Comp.] Index to 
Human Resources Research Center publications: 
1949-1951. USAF, Hum. Res. Research Cent., Res. 
Bull. 51-35, 1951. iii, 31 p.—Includesa list of publi- 
cations, abstracts of research bulletins, author index, 
labara tory index, and detailed subject index.—C. M. 

outtit. 


691. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.), & Bachus, John A. Paired comparison 
ratings. І. The effect of ratings of reductions in the 
number of pairs. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 123- 
127.—Two groups of 50 industrial employees were 
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rated independently by their respective foremen us- 
ing the method of paired comparison; all possible 
pairs of employees were rated. A performance rating 
index was obtained for each individual of each group 
using an index table that is provided with the Person- 
nel Comparison System. The purpose was to 
determine the extent to which it would be possi- 
ble, in paired comparison ratings of employees, to 
use reduced numbers of pairings and still achieve 
essentially the same rating results as would be ob- 
tained from a complete pairing of all individuals 
within the group. Results showed that ratings ob- 
tained from partial pairings result in fairly high cor- 
relations with ratings based on complete pairings; 
the correlations are reduced rather systematically 
with reductions in the numbers of pairs per individual 
on which the ratings are based.—W. H. Osterberg. 

692. Oxtoby, Toby. The supply and identifica- 
tion of high level talent. In ETS, 1951 Invitational 
Conference, (see 27: 686), 13-16.—To identify top 
level talent we must become acquainted with the 
characteristics of persons now working in the fields 
requiring higher education. We must know how 
many persons in the population have these char- 
acteristics, and the reasons why some of them go into 
fields in which we are interested while others do not. 
We must evaluate the future demands so that we 
can determine how many of the potentially able 
persons should be trained and can reasonably be 
expected to be trained. These problems are so in- 
terrelated that they seem to be a single problem. 
That is the reason why we have undertaken to work 
on all three at the same time.—G, C. Carter. 


693. Pereira, Alfredo de Oliveira. Um aspecto da 
psicotécnica objetiva—salário progressivo. (An as- 
pect of objective psychotechnics—progressive sal- 
ary.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 77-82.— 
Justifications are given for the institution of a pro- 
gressive salary scale which provides for both hori- 
zontal and vertical promotion, horizontal being 
based on the grade and vertical on number of trien- 
nial periods within a grade. Formulas for pro- 
gressive salaries are given. Among advantages of 
progressive salary are: better adjustment of worker's 
income to increasing requirements with age, a stimu- 
lus to continued service and to professional improve- 
ment, and avoidance of compulsory increases of 
salaries by the Administration of Justice to Labor.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


694. Pigors, Paul, & Myers, Charles A. (Eds.) 
(Massachusetts Institute 9 Technology, Cambridge.) 
Readings in personnel administration. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. хіі, 483 р. $4.50.—46 articles 
have been selected from professional journals, 
minutes of conference proceedings, and publications 
in the various social sciences. Choices were made 
with emphasis on "the philosophy of personnel ad- 
ministration, its basic problems and limitations, as 
well as criticisms and doubts raised by union leaders. 
The book is divided into 6 Parts: I. The nature and 
scope of personnel administration, II. Analyzing 
and handling personnel problems, III. The foreman: 
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his place and his problems, IV. Building and main- 
taining work teams, V. Wages and work assign- 
ments, and VI. Employee services. and programs. 
Preceeding each Part there is a brief introductory 
discussion by the editors.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

695. Plattner, Gabriel. Psychotechnische Lehr- 
methode für Berufslehre, Anlehre Schulung, Umsch- 
ulung. (Psychotechnical instruction method for vo- 
cational training, apprentice training, retraining.) 
Zürich: Rascher, 1949, 158 p.. Dm 8.40—A summary 
of methods and problems in vocational training, 
with special reference to Switzerland. Topics dis- 
cussed include goals and methods of vocational 
training, apprentice training, the proper instructors, 
curricula, and job analysis. 9-page bibliography, 
and a list of relevant journals published in Europe. 
—F. №. Jones. 

696. Weislogel, Mary H., & Altman, James W. 
Abstracts of literature concerning scientific man- 
power. Pittsburgh, Pa.: American Institute for 
Research, 1952, vi, 8 pp. (ONR Contract No. 
Nonr-316(00), Proj. no. NR 193-033).—367 articles 
in 4 areas are abstracted. The entries are divided in 
areas: scientific and technical manpower; adminis- 
tration and coordination research; training and 
selection for research; testing and evaluation tech- 
niques.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 631) 
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697. Barron, Emerson M., & Donohue, H. H. 
(Arkansas State Hosp., Litile Rock.) Psychiatric 
aide selection through psychological examinations: 
a preliminary report of the screening of applicants 
at the Arkansas State Hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 859-865.—Results obtained on 2 psycho- 
logical tests (Otis and MMPI) are compared with 
the efficiency of 100 psychiatric aides. The factors 
of age and education are also correlated with effi- 
ciency of test group. Results indicate that well- 
integrated individuals can be selected for the import- 
ant job of psychiatric aide.— F. W. Snyder. 

698. Bourdon, M. Le role du psychotechnician 


dans la selection ouvriére: l'aménagment des essais 
professionnels. 


І (The role of the psychotechnician 
in employee selection: the arrangement of achieve- 
ment tests.) Rev. psychol. appl. 1951, 1, 317-331.— 
A work sample test for the selection of lathe opera- 
tors is described. The initial scoring system was 
proved deficient in many respects resulting in 
flunking” several workers who should have passed 
the test. Through the efforts of the psychotechni- 
cian in charge, in cooperation with representatives 
of management and labor the scoring system was 
thoroughly reviewed and resulted in a more reliable 
test. The conclusion is that it is the duty of the 
psychotechnician to periodically revise the tests in 
use in an industrial organization —G. Besnard. 
699. Campos, R. Francisco. Seleco& psicotécnica 
de motoristas. (Psychotechnical selection of motor- 
men and bus drivers.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 
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1951, 3(3), 7-26.— The history of methods of select- 
ing motormen and bus drivers is reviewed. The 
author. believes such selection must consider the 
essential aptitudes and an indication of accident 
proneness. He recommends Mira's Myokinetic 
Psychodiagnostic. The causes underlying accidents 
are discussed and classified as follows: negligence, 
inattention, emotional instability, lack of prevision, 
physical defects, excessive worry, inevitable acci- 
dents.— F. C. Sumner. 

700. Cantiant, Maurice. La morphopsychologie 
dans la sélection ouvriére. (Morphopsychology in 
industrial selection.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 306-313.— 
The principles of morpho-psychology if properly 
applied are invaluable aids to the industrial psychol- 
ogist.—G. Besnard. 

701. Rodger, Alec. The worthwhileness of the 
interview. Occup. Psychol. Lond., 1952, 26, 101— 
106.—Studies of interview technique are reviewed 
and discussed. It is concluded that the business of 
the psychologist “is not to disparage the interview, 
but to improve it.”—G. S. Speer. 

702. Roff, Merrill Е. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personnel selection and classification pro- 
cedures: spatial tests; a factorial analysis. Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex.: USAF Sch. of Aviation Med., 
1951. iv, 46 p. (Proj. No. 21-29-002, Final rep.)— 
A battery of 65 aptitude tests was administered to a 
total of 8,158 candidates for aircrew training. 21 of 
the tests constituted the classification battery in use 
at the time, and 44 were experimental tests including 
a substantial number of tests of various kinds of 
space thinking. A multiple factor analysis yields 
15 factors. Results are presented for both orthogo- 
nal and oblique rotations. 4 factors are primarily 
spatial, 3 are perceptual, 2 are reasoning, and the 
remaining 6 are more nearly individual or independ- 
ent. The relationship of the 15 factors to earlier 
research, and to each other, are discussed.—A. 
Chapanis. 

(See also abstract 312) 
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703. Bernard, Jack. (DuBois Co., Cincinnati, О.) 
Critique of Rock’s “А sales situation test.” Rock, 
Milton L. (Edw. N. Hay & Assoc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Answer to Bernard's Critique of Rock's “A 
sales situation test." Paterson, Donald G. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Editor's reply to Ber- 
nard’s criticism. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 138— 
140.— Bernard questions whether Rock's article on 
his “Sales situations test" is science or salesmanship. 
He asserts that items in this test are similar to items 
in a "sales sense" test developed a number of years 
earlier by Canfield. He believes that such articles 
should be screened out by journal editors. Rock re- 
plies that the items in his test were independently 
arrived at. The similarity with the Canfield test he 
feels is due to the limited number of situations a test 
of this sort would tap. He states that until Ber- 
nard's criticism he had no idea that a Canfield test 
existed. Paterson presents a statement of editorial 
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policy regarding the acceptance of papers such as. 
the one by Rock.—W. H. Osterberg. 

704. Browne, C. G. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.), 
& Neitzel, Betty J. Communication, supervision, 
and morale. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 86-91.— 
The subjects for this study were a group of female 
employees at three supervisory levels selected from 
8 offices of a Michigan utilities company. Each em- 
ployee was asked how much authority and responsi- 
bility she had and how much authority she delegated. 
These opinions were then compared with what the 
respondent's superior said was the actual case. 
Comparisons are made within and between these 
judgments, and the differences between respondents' 
and superiors' opinions are related to other measures. 
It was found that responsibility and authority were 
not estimated to be equal, but most subjects be- 
lieved their responsibility exceeded their authority,— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

705. England, Arthur O. (Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Dayton, Ohio. Employee magazines are 
hard to read. Personnel J., 1951, 30, 94-97,—Most 
employee magazines were found by the Flesch 
formula for readability to be understandable to only 
about half the employees. If the reading ease score 
is compared to the educational level of the employees, 
the writing style may be adjusted so that the reader 
can understand. If he can understand without too 
much effort, he may be interested enough to read 
the magazine.— M. B. Mitchell. 

706. Foley, John P., Jr. & Anastasi, Anne. 
Human relations and the foreman. New London, 
Conn.: National Foremen's Institute, Inc., 1951. 
251 p. $3.00.—Supervisory problems are psycho- 
logical problems and can always be resolved into a 
fundamental problem of human adjustment. The 
knowledge and application of basic psychological 
facts will aid the foreman in the human relations 
aspects of his job. In non-technical and non-statis- 
tical language, the following topics are discussed: 
the employee as an individual, how people differ 
from each other, appraising psychological traits, 
why men work, employee attitudes and morale, 
emotional maladjustments, and the problem em- 
ployee. Techniques are suggested for the effective 
handling of supervisory problems.—C. С. Browne. 

707. Hall, Hiram S. Communicating with our 
employees. Personnel J., 1951, 30, 85-90.—Many 
companies are setting up communications depart- 
ments to train executives to give a steady flow and 
timely release of information to employees. A con- 
tinuous flow of information up and down can help 
create a sympathetic attitude between labor and 
management.—JM. B. Mitchell. 

708. Heller, Frank A. (Birkbeck Coll., London.) ` 
Measuring motivation in industry. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1952, 26, 86-95.—Level of aspiration scores, 
derived from performance on a linking test, were 
correlated with success in a training program for 43 
girls employed in a hosiery mill. Correlations ven 
nificant at the 1% level and 5% level were obtain 
and certain scores uniformly predicted failure. In 
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contrast, intelligence test scores and performance on 
a test of manual dexterity were not significant at all. 
—G. S. Speer. * 

709. Heron, Alastair. The establishment for 
research purposes of two criteria of occupational ad- 
justment. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 78-85. 
__Та order to determine a criterion of productivity 
for a group of employees who worked at a variety of 
tasks, one specific job was chosen for careful study. 
Production units per clocked minute on this job cor- 
related .992 with the company’s earnings index, and 
it was therefore felt that the earnings index could be 
used as a production criterion. To establish a cri- 
terion of job adjustment, supervisors first sorted 
employees into extremely well adjusted, extremely 
badly adjusted, and average categories, and then 
sorted the average workers into fairly well adjusted, 
not very well adjusted, and average. The ratings 
were repeated after an interval of five weeks. Re- 
liability was found to be .781, and average inter- 
correlation between six raters was .483.—G. 5. 
Speer. 

710. Hubbard, Allen S., Jr. A new supervisory 
training program for public employees. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1952, 17, 18-19.— This is a report of a program 
offered by the Personal Relations Board of the State 
of New York. A preliminary tryout with 144 super- 
visors in groups of 22-37, in four two-hour sessions 
that were concerned with the supervisor as a leader, 
human relations, and the handling of employee prob- 
lems resulted in some recommendations for future 
training programs, especially, the use of the con- 
ference method with small groups, the segregation 
of different levels of supervision, the use of films, and 
greater emphasis on human relations at the expense 
of employee problems.—H. Moore. 

711. Katz, Daniel; Maccoby, Nathan; Gurin, 
Gerald, & Floor, Lucretia G. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Productivity, supervision and morale among 
railroad workers. Ann Arbor: Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1951, xii, 61 p.—36 pairs of railroad sec- 
tion gangs (298 workers and 72 foremen), “аз com- 
parable as possible . . . on objective and technical 
work factors,” but differing within pairs in pro- 
ductivity (as determined by the judgments and 
ratings of ‘managerial personnel thoroughly familiar 
with the problem”) were intensively interviewed. 
Comparisons of worker ‘morale’ and foreman 
practices, attitudes and relations to men were made. 
Supervisors of high-producing groups differed from 
less successful foremen in their interrelated role and 
responsibility concepts, attitudes toward workers 
and general approaches to people.—B. R. Fisher. 

712. Rice, A. К. (Tavistock Inst., London.) The 
relative independence of sub-institutions as illus- 
trated by departmental labour turnover. (The 
Glacier Project—VIL) Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 83-90. 
—The independence of various parts of an institu- 
tion may be assessed by the fate of people who enter 
any such part from another part of the institution 
versus those who enter from outside the institution. 
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It is theorized that the greater the difference be- 
tween those who leave parts of the organization as a 
function of whether they entered from outside or 
from another part of the organization is an index of 
independence; the less the discrepency the greater 
the independence. The results are ambiguous; they 
depend upon the kind of work done and whether 
any change of status (promotion) is involved. In 
any case, it is asserted that employment practices 
should consider the relation between “destination of 
leavers” and general turnover.—R. A. Littman. 


713. Taylor, Gordon Rattray. Are workers hu- 
man? Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 273 p. 
$3.00.—The cultural lag in personnel aspects of 
motivation, communication, status, leadership, con- 
flict, and cooperation is examined. Sociological 
techniques should investigate management behavior 
and introduce new attitudes with group discussion. 
Democratic leadership and delegation E eponsibil- 
ity require study. "Workers" are managers as well 
as employees, in fact all “who in a given situation 
feel themselves to be ‘we’ and all . . . this group feel 
to be 'they'." A factory should be a "functioning 
society" with "profound respect for the individual 
worker and recognition of his fundamental dignity 
as a human being." Appendixes offer suggestions 
for research and reading.—R. Tyson. 
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(See abstract 43) 
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714. Bates, Grace E., & Neyman, Jerzy. Dis- 
criminatory analysis. VIII. Contribution to the 
theory of accident proneness. Part I. An optimistic 
model of the correlation between t and severe 
accidents. USA F Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-49- 
004, Rep. No. 8, 1951, iii, 49 p.—Let X be the 
(random) number of “‘serious” accidents to be experi- 
enced next year and Y the (random) number of 
"light" accidents experienced in the past. The prob- 
lem studied is whether or not Y can be useful as 
predictor of X. A model similar to that of Green- 
wood— Y ule—Newhall implies that X and Y follow a 
new kind of joint distribution called bivariate 
negative binomial. Available data indicate indirectly 
that, at least in some cases, this theoretical distribu- 
tion approximates the empirical one. Оп this 
hypothesis a measure of success of selection using Y 
is developed. It appears that for Y to be an effect 
predictor, the light accidents must be either frequent 
or, in the contrary case, the period of observation of 
light accidents must be long. Formulae are given 
for the treatment of the case where severe accidents 
are frequently fatal.— Publisher. 


715. Bates, Grace E., & Neyman, Jerzy. Dis- 
criminatory analysis. "x. Contributions to the 
theory of accident proneness. Part2. True or false 
contagion. USA F Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-49- 
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004, Rep. No. 9, 1951, iii, 38 p.—The paper deals 
with the distribution of the numbers Xj, Xs, ... 
X, of accidents in s successive periods of observation, 
as implied by the Polya contagious time-effect 
scheme, generalized to include the possibility of acci- 
dents being fatal. Given that the individual survives 
at least / first periods of observation, the distribution 
of Xi, Xs, . . . Х,іѕ multivariate binomial. This 
distribution can coincide with the similar distribution 
implied by the no-contagion-no-time-effect mixture 
model of Greenwood-Yule-Newhall only in a most 
exceptional case. Thus, at least in principle, the 
presence of contagion and/or of time effect may be 
subject to statistical tests.—Publisher. 

716. Brekke, Bard. Factory doctors and mental 
hygiene. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hlth., 1952, 4, 
41-44.—This is a description of a course on human 
relations in industry held for a group of interested 
Scandinavians at the Roffey Park Rehabilitation 
Centre in England under WHO auspices. The dis- 
cussions poined out that Scandinavian doctors have 
confined their activities in industry to orthodox 
medical treatment, that they were unfamiliar with 
problems of management and staff administration, 
with workers' emotional reactions, and with princi- 
ples of group behavior. The importance of knowl- 
edge in these areas to the application of mental 
health precepts in Scandinavian industry was ex- 
plored.—J. C. Franklin. 

717. Brewster, Henry Н. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Emotional factors in accident 
proneness. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 20-23.—The 
psychiatric study of accident-prone individuals indi- 
cates that unseen emotional factors are uniform 
precursors to the accident. Such events bringing 
unexpected harm to oneself or other persons seem to 
fulfil an unconscious need to punish due to feelings 
of anger and guilt. There is evidence to substanti- 
ate the view that the high-accident individual has a 
distinctive character pattern which is a causative 
factor in the accident.—P. E. Johnson. 

718. Conrad, R. (Psychol. Lab. Cambridge, 
Eng. Study of skill by motion and time study and 
by psychological experiment. Research, 1951, 4, 
353-358.— Certain of the main principles of skilled 
behaviour as seen by the experimental psychologist 
and by the motion and time study engineer are com- 
pared. The last quarter of a century has been an 
extremely active one for research in psychology, but 
fundamental research in motion and time study has 
been almost completely neglected. Fundamental 
laboratory research in motion and time study started 
by R. M. Barnes at Iowa in the late 1930's was im- 
portant but it has been neglected by both engineers 
and psychologists. 19 references.—G. C. Carter. 

719. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., & Haber, Heinz. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
A study of runway markings. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., 1949. Proj. No. 21-02-007, Rep. No. 2.2 p— 
Previous experiments had shown the chevron to be 
an effective shape for use in marking airport runways. 
This study finds the most efficient angle of chevron 
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to be 90% when it is viewed through simulated fog. ` 
Chevron angles of 30, 60, 90, 120 and 150? were 
tested and viewed vertically. The second part of 
this study measured the effect of a small viewing 
angle on the perception of the chevron (simulating 
the angle at which a pilot sees a runway during 
landing.) A changeable angle was constructed and 
mounted on a table, and was viewed at an angle of 
3°. The results show almost complete perceptual 
constancy. “. . . perspective distortion is almost 
entirely overcome by man's ability to account for 
it during the process of seeing and its mental evalu- 
ation."—4A. Chapanis. 


720. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., & Haber, Heinz. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
A proposed runway identification lighting system. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 1949. Proj. No. 21-02-007, 
Rep, No. 3. 2 p.—The authors propose a series of 
lights to provide a transilluminated chevron pattern 
for marking airport runways at night. (See 27: 719), 
—A. Chapanis. 


721. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., & Haber, Heinz. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
Study on the efficiency of aircraft insignia and air- 
craft markings. Randolph Field, Tex.: USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine, 1950. 38 p.—The 
legibility of 63 different geometric patterns was 
evaluated in a variety of ways: as a function of 
distance, as a function of time of exposure, during 
movement of the pattern, and under conditions 
which reduced the contrast and blurred the outlines 
of the pattern. Although no pattern was best on all 
tests, certain ones had generally high legibility rat- 
ings on the various tests. Recommendations for 
painting various kinds of aircraft аге made.—4. 
Chapants. 


722. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., Haber, Heinz; 
Byrnes, Victor A., Ripple, Р. H.; & Patterson, W. М. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
A study of runway markings. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., 1951. Proj. No. 21-24-001, Rep. No. 4 iii, 
22 p.—Various sizes and shapes of chevrons, in 
combination with parallel longitudinal strips, were 
tested on a runway during touch-and-go landings. 
Angles of chevron found to be most effective in 
laboratory tests, 60 or 90° (see 27: 719), were not 
effective on the runway, primarily because perceptual 
constancy did not operate as well in the real-life 
situation as it had in the laboratory. The best angle 
was found to be 30°. The report summarizes the 
various studies in this series, and presents detailed 
plans for a proposed runway marking system.—A. 
Chapanis. 


723. Hardin, Einar. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Measurement of physical output at the job 
level. Industr. Relat. Cent., Res. & Tech. Rep., No. 
10, 1951, 13 p.—A general discussion is presented of 
the measurement of work output in production Hee 
jobs. This discussion covers an explanation of the 
term “physical output,” its usefulness, and methods 
and problems of measurement.—W. F. Grether. 
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724. Jenkins, William L., & Olson, Merrit W. 
The use of levers in making settings on a linear 
scale. Dayton, O.: Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1951. iii, 12 p. (AF Tech. Rep. No. 6563.) 
—Employing approximately the same equipment 


and procedures of 3 previous studies, “right-left- _ 


moving levers... were used to match pointer 
positions with lighted inserts on a horizontal 9-inch 
linear scale with tolerances of .016 in. and .100.in. 
Performance with rotary control knobs was used for 
comparison.” Generally, ‘‘the important factor 
seems to be the ratio of the movement of the lever- 
tip (L) to the movement of the pointer (Р). Optimal 
L/P, maximum L and L/P, effects of friction and 
speed, and favorable knob design are reported.— 
R. Tyson. 

725. Kaufman, E. L., Minturn, A. L., & Reese, 
T. W. The effect of a simple training procedure on 
the judgment of visual number. USN, Spec. Dev. 
Cent. Tech. Rep. SDC-131-1-1, 1951. 12 p.—This 
is the same study as reported in 26: 675 rewritten 
as a Navy contract report.—4A. Chapanis. 

726. Rose, H. W., & Ripple, Paul H. (USA F Sch. 
Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Visualproblems 
of pilot in prone position. Randolph Field, Tex.: 
USAF Sch. of Aviation Med., 1951. iii, 8 p. (Proj. 
No. 21-24-011, Rep. No. 1.)—Visual problems im- 
posed by the prone position in flight (to increase the 
pilot's tolerance to g-forces in modern military air- 
craft) were investigated. Test persons were required 
to maintain elevated gaze in a prone-position bed for 
one hour. Determinations were made of muscle 
balance, the ability to maintain elevated binocular 
gaze, and the lateral limits of binocular vision. 
The objective test findings are equivocal. During 
elevated gaze of 15 to 30 degrees, however, all sub- 
jects reported discomfort. With elevation of 20 
degrees or more, the discomfort was serious enough 
so that the average subject could probably not per- 
form with precision the intricate tasks required in 
piloting aircraft.—4. Chapanis. 

727. Spragg, S. D. S., & Rock, M. L. (U. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) Dial reading performance as a func- 
tion of brightness. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 128— 
137.—Experiments are reported on the speed and 
accuracy with which young adult male subjects can 
read photographic reproductions of instrument dials 
as a function of the brightness of the dial markings. 
A brightness range of 0.005 to 6.0 foot-lamberts was 
used. Both for time and for error frequency scores 
a critical brightness level was found at approximately 
0.02 foot-lamberts. At brightnesses below this level 
performance was increasingly impaired; above this 
level increases in brightness produced little or no 
соает in visual performance.—W. Н. Oster- 

erg. 

728. Watson, Marguerite Holbrook. How to 
prepare and use job manuals ; a handbook for super- 
visors. New York: William-Frederick Press, 1952. 
iii, 38 р. $1.00.— The information in job manuals is 
basic to every phase of personnel administration. 
This handbook provides information about job 
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analysis for supervisors’ use. It includes practical 
explanations of writing work procedures, making up 
a job manual, keeping job manuals up to date, and 
main uses for job manuals, A list of suggested read- 
ings is included.—C. С. Browne. 


(See abstracts 118, 126, 131, 156) 


Business & COMMERCE Š 


729. Garber, C. W., Jr. Play techniques for 
interviewing on durable koole Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1951, 15, 139-140.—Adult home owners who were 
prospective purchasers of garden tractors were given 
an opportunity to “play” with garden tools in a 
garden plot and their reactions while they prepared 
seed beds were studied. Although no control studies 
or tests of reliability and validity have been made, 
the technique appears productive,—4H. Е. Rothe. 

730. Hadley, Howard D. (Daniel Starch & 
Staff, New York.) Effect of reading and interview 
fatigue upon readership of e advertising. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 424-429.—The relative 
importance of original reading fatigue and interview 
fatigue upon reading of advertisements in thick and 
thin magazine issues was investigated in this study. 
Findings, when the number of advertisments in a 
magazine doubles, were: (1) interview fatigue ac- 
counts for 53% to 100% of the decrease in casual 
observation scores; (2) reading fatigue accounts for 
0% to 46% of the decrease in casual observation 
scores; (3) interview fatigue is relatively less import- 
ant for “noted” and “‘seen-associated” readership of 
one page, black and white advertisements than of 
one page, four color advertisements; (4) “read most” 
reading fatigue is practically unaffected by color of 
the advertisement and seems to be mainly a function 
of the number of advertisements in the issue; and 
(5) interview fatigue is a function of interest in the 
brand and product. Those persons with the greatest 
interest in the advertised brand show the least 
interview fatigue.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


731. Lang, Frank. і The role of research in public 
relations. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 54-64.— 
A discussion of the range of research procedures 
which are available to public relations management, 
in general terms for each area.—H. F, Rothe. 


732. Miles, Minnie Caddell. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
elle, Ind.) Studies in job evaluation. 9. Validity 
of a check list for evaluating office jobs. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 97-101.— This study was to 
determine the validity of a Job Description Check- 
List for evaluating office jobs. Data were obtained 
from 5 companies. Key office jobs were rated on a 
paired-comparison basis by selected judges; check- 
lists were completed for the key jobs; and the 10 
operations judged most important to the job were 
indicated. Judges ratings were used as criteria. 
It was found that the 5 operations judged most im- 
portant to a job appear to be the optimum number 
for evaluation purposes. For the promotion of good 
employee relations, it is considered advisable that 
all operations be included, with the 5 most import- 
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ant operations being given most weight—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

733. Townsend, Howard W. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Ratings of salespersons by male customers. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 422-423.—100 men students 
of at least sophomore rank were asked two questions: 
(1) What one thing impresses you most favorably 
about a salesperson's speech and deportment? (2) 
What one thing impresses you most unfavorably 
about a salesperson's speech and deportment? 
Conclusions drawn from the results obtained are 
first, the majority of men customers like most of all 
in a salesperson the qualities: friendliness, courteous 
manner, and helpfulness; and secondly, the majority 
of men customers dislike most of all high pressure 
salesmanship and the “gushy,’’ over-helpful sales- 
person.— W. Н. Osterberg. 

‘734, Welch, Josephine S., & Stone, C. Harold. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis. How to build a 
Merchandise Knowledge Test.  Indusir. Relat. 
Cent., Res. Tech. Rep. No. 8, 1951, 21 p.—The value 
of Merchandise Knowledge Tests is pointed out for 
hiring and assigning, transferring and promoting, 
and training of sales personnel. ‘Step-by-step pro- 
cedures are given for the preparation of suitable test 
questions, selection of carefully defined criterion 
groups, validation of tests, and determination of 
critical scores to provide sound hiring standards.” 
Sample results are shown for Merchandise Knowledge 
Tests for salesmen of women's shoes and women's 
sportswear.— W. F. Grether. 


PROFESSIONS 


735. Burns, James H. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston.) The application of psychology to 
preaching. Pastoral Psychol, 1952, 2, 29-33.—A 
preacher who is psychologically oriented will seek to 
give each listener a feeling of security in times of 
difficulty. He will avoid verbal attacks and ap- 
proach human behavior with tolerant understanding. 
He will not want to make people feel inferior, but 
will help them learn independence and take responsi- 
bility. He will respond favorably to the needs of 
his people without giving more help than is asked or 
can be accepted. Rather than demanding perfection 
he will foster the goal of growth by short steps with 
appreciation for limited gains and potential capacity 
to continue growing.—-P. E. Johnson. 

736. Cockrum, Logan V. (Austin Presbyterian 
Theolog. Sem., Austin, Texas.) Predicting success 
in training for the ministry. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 
198-202.— Juniors at the Austin Presbyterian Semin- 
ary were given the Miller Analogies Test and the 
Co-operative Reading Comprehension Test, Form 
T. These scores and pre-seminary college grades 
were correlated with the grades the students earned 
in the seminary. All correlations were positive at 
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the 1% level of confidence, but college grades and 
Miller analogies were highest.—G. К. Morlan. 


737. Everett, Peter W. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 


` The prediction of basebell ability. Res.Quart. Amer. 


Ass. Hith, 1952, 23, 15-19.— The Sargent jump was 
found to be the best single measure for selecting 
baseball talent while a combination of this test with 
the Thurstone ''S" test and the McCloy blocks tests 
were found to be the most useful battery for this 
purpose. These results were secured from the testing 
of a group of 30 University of Iowa varsity baseball 
players, using as criterion data the ratings of playing 
ability by the coach which was correlated with a 
battery of ten tests.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

738. Ketcham, Katherine. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Role playing. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 
334-335.—The article discusses a specific technique 
used to help students develop an understanding of 
other people's feelings. Author gives (1) some basic 
factors, and (2) use of role playing to achieve the 
psychological objectives.—S. M. Amatora. 

739. Lyons, V. (Cornell U.-N. Y. Hosp. Sch. 
Nurs. New York.) Understanding the psycho- 
logical components of health care. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1952, 52, 80-81.—The study shows how the student 
can develop her own potentialities and give more effec- 
tive nursing care if she has a good understanding of 
herself and the people with whom she lives and 
works. Thecounselor’s relationship with the student 
formed an important aspect of the experiment.—S, M 
Amatora. 

740. Muncie, Wendell, & Billings, Edward б. 
A survey of conditions of private psychiatric practice 
throughout the United States and Canada. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 171-172.—On the basis of 
627 responses to questionnaires from members and 
fellows of the American Psychiatric Association 
practicing in the United States and Canada, in- 
formation is summarized relative to various aspects 
of the private practice of psychiatry.— N. Н. 
Pronko. Я 

741. Sangster, W. Е. Sermons classified accord- 
ing to psychological method. Pastoral Psychol., 
1952, 2, 35-41.—A sermon is more than the unfold- 
ing of ideas, it is a developing emotional relationship 
between the preacher and the people. Three main 
psychological methods may be distinguished. (1) 
Authoritative preaching is a method of teaching by 
exposition and interpretation. (2) Persuasive 
preaching aims to wind a verdict by analysis of the 
situation and appropriate steps to take. (3) Co- 
operative preaching begins with a perplexity which is 
explored in a common quest until they participate 
together in finding solutions. In all of these methods 
the emotional progress of working through the prob- 
lems and possibilities of better living is the central 
aim of preaching.—P. E. Johnson. 
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The Last Word . . : M 


The observant reader will have noticed that there 
is no Assistant Editor listed on the cover of this issue. 
Mr. Allen J. Sprow, who has served in that capacity 
during the past 3 years, has resigned to accept a 
position in the University of Illinois Library. Mr. 


б Spron has made valuable contributions in the editing 
o! 


this journal during his tenure as Assistant Editor, 
and we regret his leaving. 

Dr. L. A. Pennington has generously assumed Mr. 
Sprow’s duties in the preparation of this issue and 
will continue to be responsible for several issues until 
a new permanent Assistant Editor can be appointed. 


+ + * 


Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Journal has 
changed its title to The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal (Personnel Guid. J.). 


Erratum: The author of the article abstracted 
as No. 7211 in Volume 26, 1952 has called our 
attention to an erroneous statement in line 11. We 
regret the wrong impression the abstract gives. The 
following should be substituted for the last sentence 
of the abstract, “Ап analysis of variance showed 
no significant differences among the groups studied. 
A t-test, conducted subsequently to the analysis of 
variance, did show the jazz group to be significantly 
faster than the control group.” 


, The following journals have been added to our 
list for regular coverage. Those marked with an 
asterisk are received regularly in the Editorial Office. 


Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes et Recherches Psycho- 
techniques* (Bull. Cent. étud. rech. Psychotech.) 

Cerebral Palsy Review* (Cerebral Palsy Rev.) 

Educational Administration and Supervision* 
(Educ. Administration, Supervision) 


* 


Jahrbuch für Psychologie und Psychotherapie* 
(Jb. Psychol. Psychother.) 


Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis* 
(J. clin. exp. Hypnosis) 


Journal of Clinical Nutrition (J. clin. Nutr.) 


Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
London* (J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond.) 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
(Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc.) 


Research Review, London* (Inst. Educ., U. Dur- 
ham) (Res. Rev., Lond.) 


Rorschachiana* (Rorschachiana) 
Vestnik Oftalmologii (Vestn. Oftalmol.) 


A number of abstracters who have been searching 
journals on their own responsibility have had to 
discontinue this service. We would appreciate any- 
one having access to any of the following journals 
and willing to cover them regularly, advising us: 


American Anthropologist (Amer. Anthrop.) 
American School Board Journal (Amer. Sch. Bd J.) 
Educational Leadership (Educ. Leadership) 
Educational Record (Educ. Rec.) 

Journal of Home Economics (J. Home Econ.) 


Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women (J. nat. Ass. Deans Wom.) 


Journal of Social Issues (J. soc. Issues) 


Motor Skills Research Exchange (Mot. Skills Res. 
Exch.) , 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
Series B. (Proc. roy. $e, Ser. B EM 


Social Service Review (Soc. Serv. Rev.) 


Southwest Journal of Anth: los ; 
урме юшчалшгоросошу (Sthwest J 
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742. Brandt, Frithiof. Psykologi. (Psychology.) 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard. v. I, 1950, 182 p., DKr 
9.50; v. II, 1947, (3rd. ed.), 330 p., DKr 18.00.— 
In volume I the author discusses the nature of psy- 
chology, its scope and limitations, defining psychol- 
ogy as the science of consciousness. This volume 
contains chapters about the nervous system and the 
senses. The second volume mainly deals with cogni- 
tion, perception, ideation, thinking, memory, imagina- 
tion and intelligence. The author’s orientation is 
physiological and experimental, the two volumes 
containing no chapters on dynamic, clinical, or 
psychoanalytic psychology.—C. Hambro. 


743. Dahl, Holger. Kortfattet psykologi. (Brief 
Introduction to Psychology.) Copenhagen: Gyld- 
endal, 1949. 135 p. DKr 4.50.—This small volume 
is a popular introduction to psychology to be used by 
study groups and others without any previous read- 
ing in psychology. The orientation of the book is 
psychoanalytical and clinical and it stresses the 
applied and mental hygiene aspects of clinical 
psychology.—C. Hambro. 


744. Daval, Simone, & Guillemain, Bernard. 
Psychologie: méthodes et champs d’applications. 
(Psychology: its methods and fields of application.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1951, vii 
+ 568 pp. 900 fr.—In this first volume, the con- 
tents are: Brief history of psychology; Experimental 
and Physiological; Tests; Psychoanalysis; Social, 
Animal, and Child; Psychopathology. Also are in- 
cluded selected short passages from such authors as 
Freud, Bühler, Piaget, Koffka, Wallon, Pavlov, 
Rorschach, Terman, Adler, and Spearman.—R. W. 
Husband. 


745. Daval, Simone, & Guillemain, Bernard. 
Psychologie: les fonctions psychiques. (Psychol- 
ogy: mental functions.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1951. pp. 569-998. 680 fr.— 
This is Volume 2, and by sections deals with: The 
Affective side of life; Intelligence, speech, imagina- 
tion, memory; Will, attention; and Personality. 
Quoted passages, aside from those by James, Janet, 
and Koffka, are largely from French authors who 
are not well known to American psychologists.— 
R. W. Husband. 


746, Ekman, Gösta ; Husén, Torsten; Johansson, 
Gunnar, & Sandström, Carl Ivar. (Ed.) Essays in 
psychology . . . David Katz. Uppsala: Almqvist 
& Wiksells, 1951, x, 283 p.—Chapters are abstracted 
separately in this issue—A. К. Solarz, 
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747. Kouwer, D. J., & Linschoten, J. Inleiding 
tot de psychologie. (Introduction to psychology.) 
Bern: Assen, 1951. 180 p. НЯ. 3.90.—A schematic, 
more illustrating than systematic way to handle the 
following problems: survey of the different opinions 
and development of psychology, significance of 
psychology, 
Dresden. 

748. Lenz, Ludwig L. Remarks on the theme of 
the psychology of Hitler. Egypt. J. Psychol. 1950, 
6(1), 137-146.—‘‘Take a schizothyme with a strong 
obsession, add suggestive power, and you will have 
an Adolf Hitler."— L. Н. Melikian. 


749. Meier, R. L. Research as a social process: 
social status, specialism, and technological advance 
in Great Britain. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 91-104.— 
The comparatively small amount of applied tech- 
nological research in Great Britain is traced to such 
social and motivational conditions as barriers to 
communication of productive thought, rigid strati- 
fication of the technological research profession, 
over-specialization, and the premium placed on 
independent research. Suggestions are made for 
increasing the number of personnel engaged in ap- 
plied research.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


750. Meyerson, I. L'entrée dans l'humain. 
(Entrance into man.) In Ekman, et al., Essays in 
Psychology . . . David Kats, (see 27: 746), 180-192. 
—A brief statement of those human traits responsi- 
ble for man's special place in nature and the human 
world, some general characteristics of animal be- 
havior, a comparison of man to other higher animals, 
and a discussion of man's originality.—M. 
Wayner, Jr. 


751. Utitz, Emil. Zur Psychologie provisorischen 
Daseins. (Toward a psychology of provisional 
existence.) In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychology 
... David Katz, (see 27: 746), 263-273.—A. the- 
oretical discussion is presented attempting to define 
and illustrate the phenomenon of provisional or 
temporary existence as found in man and animal in 
daily life.—4. К. Solarz. 


752. Zucker, Konrad. Vom Wandel des Erlebens. 
(From the inconstancy of experience.) Heidelberg: 
Kerle, 1950. 420 р. 18 M.—The first volume offers 
a “psychological history of the Western World" 
(subtitle), limited to the time before Christ. An 
attempt is made to trace a pattern and to account 
for the lawfulness of the changes of the ‘‘Weltan- 
schauungen” for this period up to the development 
of the so called complex civilizations by means of 
functional analysis. The concepts dealt with in- 
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clude the experience of being moved by reality, the 
enrichment of the so called “Luva” or pre-ego or- 
ganization, (the reflection of the I in the You) by a 
process of the incorporation of the external. Essenti- 
ally it is the separation of the subjective from the 
objective, the history of the “self” up to Socrates.— 
P. L. Krieger. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


753. de Saussure, Raymond. Reflections on 
psychodynamics. In Lorand, Sandor. The year- 
book of psychoanalysis, (see 27: 759), 117-122.—A 
discussion of the problem of psychodynamics. “Тһе 
term psychodynamics is more and more used in 
psychoanalytic and psychological literature. How- 
ever, no exact definition exists. Freud, himself, 
offered three psychodynamic systems, in succession: 
(1) One is based on the psychic energy. . . (2) A 
second system is based on the development of in- 
stinctual interests . . . (3) The third system rests 
on a clinical representation of the personality and 
expresses the conflict according to the three in- 
stances . . . namely, the id, the ego and the super- 
ego." From the clinical point of view, Freud's two 
latter systems preserve their pragmatic value, but 
these systems are too anthropomorphous to explain 
s physiological functioning of our thinking.—S. 

utter, 


754. Dubal, Georges. La psychanalyse existenti- 
elle. (Existential ` psychoanalysis.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1951, 15, 492-505.—Sartre defines his 
System as an ontological phenomenology having an 
explicative value and a nomenclature of empirical 
desires. Man is a totality, not a collection; the goal 
of analysis is to decipher man's empirical behavior; 
its point of departure is experience; its fulcrum is the 
preontological and fundamental understanding that 
man has of the human being; its method is compara- 
tive. Despite his very real perceptions into the 
heart of psychology, the author believes that Sartre's 
unresolved infantile fixations do not allow him free- 
dom in thinking and that he has been obliged to 
compromise with them.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


755. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal.) The 
tole of neurological ideas in psychology. J. Pers., 
1951, 20, 39-55.—For two decades there has been a 
tendency to turn away from "neurologizing" or 

physiologizing”’ in psychology because physiological 
concepts are too limited. It is the contention of the 
author, a biologist, that neurological theory should 
be broadened to fit the psychological facts and that 
psychology should make greater use of such theory. 
The Baconian fallacy that scientific observation can 
be made more clearly if the observer divests himself 
of all preceding theory is refuted. 26 references,— 
M. O. Wilson. 


756. Kris, Ernst. The developm 
chology. Samiksa, 1951, 5, 153-168.—The the- 
oretical development of ego psychology is traced 


from the early work of Freud. 20 references,—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr, 


ent of ego psy- 
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757. Lagache, Daniel. Définition et aspect de la 
psychanalyse. (Definition and aspect of psycho- 
analysis.) Bull. Gr. Étude. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950, 3(10), 3-17.—In order to provide a common 
basis to discussions relative to psychoanalysis, the 
different aspects of psychoanalysis are examined 
and a definition that would be more satisfactory 
than “the exploration of the unconscious” is sought. 
Four aspects of psychoanalysis are studied. (1) As 
a psychotherapeutical method; (2) as a method of 
investigation; (3) as a psychological theory; and 
(4) "applied psychoanalysis" defined as the utiliza- 
tion of psychoanalytical concepts without strictly 
psychoanalytical interpretations. 41 references.— 
D. Bélanger. 

758. Lagache, Daniel. Lecons de psychanalyse 
théorique. (Lessons on theoretical psychoanalysis.) 
Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(4, 5-6, 
8, 9), 75; 43-44; 42-45; 39-42.—In the introduction 
to this course the author discusses the opposition to 
psychoanalysis and looks for a definition of psycho- 
analysis. He proposes to study psychoanalysis from 
four different points of view: (1) as а psychothera- 
peutical method; (2) as a method of investigation; 
(3) asa psychological theory; and (4) in its applica- 
tions. In this series of lectures the two first aspects 
are discussed. These articles are the notes of a 
student.—D. Bélanger. 


759. Lorand, Sandor. (Ed.) The yearbook of 
psychoanalysis. Vol. 7, 1951. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1952. 271 p. $7.50.—A 
collection of 21 articles on various aspects of psycho- 
analysis. All of the articles, except one, “The re- 
vival of interest in the dream,” by Robert Fliess 
were originally published'in various psychoanalytic 
journals. A list of selected readings and a listing of 
the contents of previous volumes of this series (vols. 
1-6) are presented. 3 selected articles, “А commen- 
tary on Freud’s an outline of psychoanalysis,” by 
H. Nunberg (27: 762); “The revival of interest in 
the dream” (part 2), by R. Fliess (27: 977); and 
“Reflections on psychodynamics" by Raymond de 
Saussure (27: 753) are abstracted separately in this 
issue.—S. Hutter. 

760. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Comments on theoretical models. Ј. 
Pers., 1951, 20, 82-100.—The paper is introduced 
by a general discussion of theory including criteria, 
limitations in the applicability of theory, importance 
of theory, relation of power in theory to its generality, 
etc. Then recent extensions of theory to displace- 
ment, Psychotherapy, and psychological effects of 
nou drugs are discussed. 20 references.— M. О. 

т. 
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there is no psychic entity, only psychic processes. 
The ego is one of these processes which functions in 
interaction with certain stimuli. As Frued has said: 
the two sources of stimuli acting to unleash ego 
function are, on the one hand, vital needs freeing 
the energies called drives, on the other an environ- 
ment in which is situated the satisfaction of these 
drives.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


762. Nunberg, Herman. A commentary on 
Freud’s An outline of psychoanalysls. In Lorand, 
Sandor. The yearbook of psychoanalysis, (see 27: 
759), 9-30.—A thorough commentary on Freud's 
“An outline of psychoanalysis.’’ The author relates 
the ideas expressed in the Outline to several of the 
other works of Freud. “Тһе Outline was not com- 
pleted; nobody knows.how much more the author 
wished to say. But what he has said is enough to 
stimulate thinking for generations to come.’’—S. 
Hutter. 

763. Rapaport, David. (Riggs Foundation, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) The conceptual model of psycho- 

‚ analysis. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 56-81.—The psycho- 
analytical model, which is purely a psychological 
model, must account for the processes characteristic 
of the developing individual and the mature one. 
The model featured does away with the segregation 
of cognition, conation, affection, memory, associa- 
tion, and imagination. It can integrate within its 
framework the motor, perceptual and motivational 
processes. Its concepts of delay and detour can serve 
as a bridge between animal psychological observa- 
tions and cybernetic, goal-seeking, feedback mech- 
anisms. It can encompass introspective as well as 
observational data regardless of how remote they 
may be from physiological phenomena, yetit provides 
for the possibility of natrowing the gap between psy- 
chological and physiological systems. 41 references. 
— М. О. Wilson. 

764, von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. (U. Ottawa, Can- 
ada,) Theoretical models in biology and psychol- 
ogy. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 24-38.— Theoretical models, 
as means of establishing laws of nature, have two 
limitations: (1) laws of nature are essentially of a 
statistical nature—they are statements of averages, 
(2) model conceptions in psychology involving 
“mental” experience must be based on a level of 
reality which is different from that of disciplines 
involving “physical” experience. There are three 
principal possibilities as to choice of theoretical 
models in psychology: (1) classical static and dy- 
namic models, (2) molecular and molar models, and 
(3) material and formal models. 23 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 

765. Champion, R. A. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
The calibration of the galvanic skin response as an 
indicant of a psychological dimension. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 3, 99-108.—The calibration of the 
GSR is discussed as a problem of relating the GSR 
to some psychological dimension. The current 
method of calibration demands questionable as- 
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sumptions. They are avoided by an alternative 
method which involves systematic variation of some 
relevant feature of the stimulus situation.—C. F, 
Scofield. ; 

766. Sells, Saul B. (Sch. Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Field, Tex.) & Ellis, Robert W. Observa- 
tional procedures used in research. Rev, educ. Res., 
1951, 21, 432-449.— The research writings on ob- . 
servational methods for the years 1948-1951 reveal 
increasing concern with the problems of social and 
individual adjustment. Many studies deal with the 
description of group structure, group dynamics, and 
interaction. 110-item bibliography.—W. W. Brick- 
man. 

767. Zimmerman, Henry, & Scott, Roy W. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, О.) A direct writing, — 
six channel oscillograph. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1950, 
36, 140-145.—The above type oscillograph is de- 
scribed and diagrammed. Equipped with strain 
gauges and electronic amplification, it can simul- 
taneously record such physiologic data as arterial 
blood pressure, intracardiac pressure, respiration, 
the electrocardiogram, and the ballistocardiogram. 
The results are immediately available.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 823, 903, 058, 963) 


STATISTICS 


768. Arbous, A. G. A note on the concept of test 
reliability. Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 
1951, 3(2), 1-9.—The inadequacies and difficulties 
met with in the use of the traditional concept of test 
reliability are discussed. The assumptions inyolvı 
in estimating test reliability by the traditional 
method are seriously questioned. A new approach 
to estimating test reliability that '5. . . does not 
involve ‘inaccessible’ assumptions . . ." is proposed. 
—T. R. Lindbom. 

769. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) & Schweiker, Robert F. Factor analysis in 
educational research. Rev. educ, Res., 1951, 21, 
368-388.—A review of 171 studies published during 
the years 1939-1951 on the methods of factor analy- 
sis (two-factor, group-factor, multiple-factor, re- 
duction of the correlation matrix, transformation of 
factor matrices) and the results and applications of 
factor analysis. There is need for an objective, 
up-to-date evaluation and synthesis of all current 
methods of factor analysis, so that standard pro- 
cedures may be set forth. Suggestions are made for 
the future improvement and development of this 
type of research.—W. W. Brickman. 

770. Demb, Goldie. Comparative of positive and 
negative multiple-choice test items. In U. of North 
Carolina . . . Research in Progress. U. N. Carolina 
Rec., 1951, 60(492), 251.—Abstract of Master's 
thesis. ; 

771. Ebel, Robert L. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Estimation of the reliability of ratings. Psycho- 
metrika, 1951, 16, 407-424.—The intraclass formula 
is preferred to the average intercorrelation or gen- 
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eralized reliability formulas for the following rea- 
sons: (1) The former permits choice in excluding or 
including "between raters” variance as part of the 
error variance. (2) A convenient means for estimat- 
ing precision of reliability coefficients is made 
available. (3) This method uses the computational 
procedures of analysis of variance. 9 references.— 
М. О. Wilson. 

772. Faerber, М. N. An experimental study of 
the relative difficulty of hand-scored and machine- 
scored versions of the same test. Bull. Nat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(2), 10-19.—104 
School Standard VI and 126 School Standard VII 
pupils were divided into 4 groups for each School 
Standard and each group was administered one of 
4 forms of an arithmetic test. The 4 forms were: 
open answer, right-wrong, multiple choice, and 
multiple choice with a separate answer sheet. All 
but the open answer form were set up for machine 
scoring. As a timed test, the forms showed increas- 
ing difficulty in the order listed above. When 
effects of the time factor were removed, the machine- 
scored forms were more difficult than the open 
answer form. A different set of abilities for an- 
swering machine-scored tests is hypothesized.— 
Т. К. Lindbom. 

773, Fattu, Nicholas A. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Computational technics. Rev. educ. Res., 
1951, 21, 415-431.—Reviews 148 publications, 
issued from 1948 to 1951, on digital and analogal 
computers, automatic brain computers, graphical 
devices, punched-card technics, and other methods. 
The tendency seems to be toward high-speed elec- 
tronic devices. Although educational research has 
thus far not made much use of these developments, 
"there is a possible meaningful relationship to educa- 
tional research. "—W. W. Brickman. 

774. Gaylord, Richard Hilliard. Validity im- 
provement through man-array analysis. In Ohio 
State U., Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 1949-50, 
Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 145-148.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

775. Johnson, Palmer О. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) & Moonan, William J. Recent develop- 
ments in statistical theory. Rev. educ. Res., 1951, 
21, 389-414.—A summary of 223 publications, 
issued during 1948-1951, on the new advances in 
statistical theory, in the general field as well as in 
applications to education. The phases of statistics 
covered by this literature are probability theory, 
statistical inference (hypotheses, estimation, deci- 
sion functions), and design and analysis (theory 
underlying experimental design, sampling theory 
and practice, multivariate analysis) —W. W. Brick- 
man. 

776. Lubin, A., & Summerfield, A. A square root 
method of selecting a minimum set of variables in 
multiple regression: П. a worked example. Psy- 
chometrika, 1951, 16, 425-437.—The basic method 
was described earlier (see 26: 3147). The purpose of 
the present study is to work an example through to 
illustrate the compactness of the method and to 
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make comparisons with the Wherry-Doolittle 
method. 6 references.—M. О. Wilson. 
777. Oléron, M. Remarques sur l'analyse fac- 


torielle. (Remarks оп factorial analysis.) Bull. Gr." 


Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(1-2), 39-45.— 
A general description of the methods of factor 
analysis is presented. The techniques of Burtt, and 
Thurstone are more specifically evaluated. The 
problem of the identification of factors is emphasized. 
—G. Lavoie. 

778. Toda, Masanao. (Measurement of intui- 
tive-probability by a method of game.) Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 22, 29-40.—The author raises ob- 
jections to the statistical method of measuring 
intuitive-probability. To overcome his objections 
he proposes a method which places the subjects in 
the situation of a game. The procedures of his 
method are described and related to von Neumann's 
theory of games. In Japanese with English sum- 
mary.—C. M. Louttit. 

779. Weitzenhoffer, André M.  (U. Detroit, 
Mich.) Mathematical structures and psychological 
measurements. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 387-406. 
— Physical data are readily amenable to mathemati- 
cal representation but not psychological data. No 
mathematical structure has been developed for 
psychology. Adequate mathematical representation 
for any system demands a system of measurements 
which is isomorphic with the number and other 
mathematical systems. The two systems must have 
the same or equivalent structure. This ideal has 
been approached in the physical sciences but not in 
psychology. Psychological magnitudes seldom have 
all of the properties of numbers, such as fractional, 
irrational, or negative, which lead to the formulation 
of equations appearing artifically valid. Dimensions 
in psychology also present a problem. A rational 
approach to the problem seems to lie in the direction 
of developing multiplicative scales and in redefining 
basic notions in terms of magnitudes susceptible to 
геше on these scales. 12 references.— М. О. 

on. 


(See also abstracts 946, 1069, 1418) 


REFERENCE Works 


780. Drever, James. A dictionary of psychology. 
Hammondsworth, Middlesex, Eng.: tae books, 
1952. 315 p. 35.64. (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 85¢.)—A compilation of definitions of the tech- 
nical vocabulary of psychology; also includes 
physical, physiological, medical, and other terms 
used by psychologists —А. J. Sprow. 


„181. Good, Carter V. (U. Cincinnati, 0.) 
Library resources and documentary research. Кет. 


educ. Res., 1951, 21, 329-336.—Describes briefly 115 
publications, issued between 1948 and 195i, on 
various aspects of reference and research work— 
library services, manuals, and general aids; guides to 
books and periodicals; guides to theses and research 
projects; encyclopedias, dictionaries, directories, 
bibliographies, and summaries of literature; his- 
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toriography and principles of historical writing — 
W. W. Brickman. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


782. American Sociological Society. Constitu- 
tion of the American Sociological Society. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 386-392. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


783. . Postanovlenie Nauchnogo soveta 
po problemam fiziologicheskogo uchenifa Akade- 
mika I. P. Pavlova pri Prezidiume Akademii nauk 
SSSR, 26 sentiabria 1951 goda. (Decree of the 
Science Council on Problems of the Physiological 
"Theory of Academician I. P. Pavlov Associated with 
the Presidium of the USSR Acad. Sci., Sept. 26, 
1951.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deíàtel', 1951, 1, 645.— 
N. A. Rozhanskit is censured for his ‘‘anti-Pavlovian 
views." His affinity with the ideas of Beritov and 
Orbeli have “hindered the successful development 
of Pavlovian theory."—. D. London. 

784. [Sutherland, John D.] John Rickman. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 1.—Obituary. 

785. Bain, Read. (Miami U., Oxford, Ohio.) 
L. L. Bernard: sociological theorist (1881-1951). 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 285-297,—Obituary, 
bibliography, and portrait facing p. 285. 

786. Benjamin, Harry. Robert Latou Dickinson, 
1861-1050. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 237—238. 

787. Bulygin, I. A. Eshché raz ob izvrashchenii 
roli I. P. Pavlova v razvitii russkoi fiziologii i medi- 
fsiny. (Once more on distortion of I. P. Pavlov's 
role in the development of Russian physiology and 
medicine.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deíàtel'., 1951, 1, 762- 
772.—Not Bekhterev, but Pavlov is the founder of 
the "method of conditioned reflexes.” There con- 
tinue too many who, despite masking, are subverting 
Pavlov's uncontestable entitlement to priority.— 
I. D. London. 

788. Courville, Cyril B. (Los Angeles, Calif. 
County Hosp.) Santiago Ramón y Cajal: a brief 
tribute. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1952, 17, 
1-4.—A brief review of Cajal's major interests and 
accomplishments is given on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of a bronze bust in his honor on the eve of the 
Cajal (1852-1934) centenary as noted at the Ramón 
y Cajal Laboratory of Neuropathology, Los Angeles 
County Hospital. A photograph of this bust is 
reproduced as the frontispiece.— L. A. Pennington. 


789. Faddeeva, V. Vera Petrovna Golovina. 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 784.—A summary 
of the life and activity of one of Pavlov's oldest 
co-workers, specializing in psychiatric problems.— 
I. D. London. 

790. Guerguess, S. (Psychological clinic, Minis- 
try of Education, Cairo, Egypt.) Adolf Meyer, 
1866-1950. Egypt. J. Psychol, 1950-51, 6, 161— 
172.—A short biographical presentation in memory 
of Meyer. A brief summary of his contributions is 
offered in which the "dynamic functioning" of the 
individual is focussed. Portrait.— L. Н. Melikian. 
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791. Meinertz, J. Kant und die Tiefenpsycholo- 
gie. (Kant and depth-psychology.) Psyche, Heid., 
1949, 3, 241-282.—In Kant forces which originated 
out of the deepest or magical recesses penetrated the 
weak layer of symbolic identification, and intuitive 
realization and into the highest sphere of rational 
order. Here they made use of the systematic struc- 
ture and through their dynamic character bestowed 
upon him an accent, which does not befit this 
rational structure alone.—P. L, Krieger. 

792. Murray, Elwood. In memoriam: Alfred H. 
Korzybski. Sociometry, 1950, 13, 76-77.—Obituary. 


793. Nielsen, J. M. Ramón y Cajal’s gross 
physiological conceptions of memory, attention, and 
sleep. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1952, 17, 
54-56.—Ву 1891 Cajal had noted in the brain the 
movement characteristic of 3 types of neurologia 
each of which by virtue of structure, location, and 
degree to which controlled by the will he used to 
account for memory, attention, and relaxation. 
This observation is related to recent studies by 
Pomerat wherein cultures of neuroglia cells are 
found to be extremely sensitive to temperature, and 
other variables. ‘‘Since Pomerat's demonstrations 
are factual. . . . Cajal's projections were in essence 
correct. And he was half a century ahead of his 
time in this work."— L. A. Pennington. 


794. Saavedra V., Alfredo. La psiquiatría en el 
Perú. (Psychiatry in Peru.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1951, 14, 204-210.—The history of psychiatry 
in Peru is traced from its beginnings in the last half 
of the 19th century with the work of Ulloa and 
Muñiz who obtained better assistance for mental 
patients and the work of Matto and especially 
Valdizán who extended Peruvian psychiatry in 
multiple directions. The evolution of mental 
hospitals, of psychiatric journals and societies, and 
of psychiatric training in Peru is briefly sketched.— 
Е. С. Sumner. 


795. Sanchez-Perez, J. М. Cajal the philosopher 
as revealed by his literary works. Bull. Los Angeles 
neurol. Soc., 1952, 17, 47-53.—Cajal’s philosophy is 
considered influenced by Krause, Schelling, and 
Hegel. He is best described as a skeptic and "ir- 
resolute idealist.” Reference is also made to his 
early monograph (1912) on color photography and 
to his interest in visual phenomena.— L. A, Penning- 
ton. 

796. Teeters, Negley K. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Herbert Adolphus Miller, 1875-1951. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 563-564.—Obituary. 

797. Vold, George B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) Edwin Hardin Sutherland: sociologi- 
cal criminologist. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 3-9. 
—Obituary. Portrait facing page 3.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


798. [Anon.] Regulation of psychological coun- 
seling and psychotherapy. Columbia Law Rev., 
1951, 51, 474-495.—The problems of regulation of 
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the practice of clinical psychology is reviewed from a 
legal point of view. Consideration is given to the 
significance of medical practice acts in connection 
with psychotherapy. Certification statutes are 
reviewed as well as proposed statutes. Statute and 
case citation bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

799. Layton, Wilbur Leslie. Factors associated 
with grades in the first course in psychology. In 
Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of dissertations . . . 
1949-50, 1952, No. 62, 389-392.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

"800. Roberts, Andrew G. (San Diego (Calif.) 
City Schools.) The cooperative personnel approach 
for the school psychologist. Occupations, 1952, 30, 
599-600.—Some guiding principles are suggested 
for the school psychologist: see that everyone has a 
stake in the program, make practical recommenda- 
tions, follow-up cases, insist on a moderate case load, 
and make lines of referral clear and consistent.— 
G. S. Speer. 

801. Zasso, René. (U. Paris, France. Qué es 
el psicologo escolar? (What is the school psycholo- 
gist?). Rev. Psicol. Pedagog. apl., Valencia, 1951, 
2, 263-266.—The main function of the school psy- 
chologist is facilitating the adaptation of the average 
school child. He should be free of teaching and dis- 
ciplinary functions, and devoted to the task of 
psychological analysis. Some information is ren- 
dered on what the school psychologist does in the 
schools of France.—E. Sanchez-Hidalgo. 


(See also abstracts 1420, 1510) 


Епмз 


802. Administration of projective tests. (Monroe, 
R.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, approx. 600 feet, 19 min., 1951. Available 
through Psychological Cinema Register, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
$76.00; rental, $3.75 a day.—The administration of 
various projective tests such as TAT, sentence com- 
pletion, word association, draw a picture, and Szondi 
is demonstrated. Subject behavior and sample 
answers to different tests are supplemented with ade- 
quate narration as to the significance, interpretation, 
and use of projective tests.—4. Manoil. 

803. Fears of children. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, approx. 900 feet, 30 
minutes, 1951. Available through International 
Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois.—Characteristic aspects of parent-child rela- 
tionships as to their effect on child behavior are 
demonstrated. The overprotection of the mother, 
and the reaction of the child to the father's attitude 
are clearly shown. The fears of the child, his 
negativism, nightmares and general behavior are 
shown as resulting from the lack of appropriate 
parental understanding. The film suggests the need 
for affection and understanding of the child as a 
condition for normal development.—A. Manoil. 

804. Frustration and fixation. (Feldman, R. S., 
Ellen, P., & Barrett, К. Н.) 16 mm. motion picture 
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film, black and white, sound, approx. 600 feet, 19 
min., 1951. Available through Pennsylvania Cinema 
Register, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. $76.50; rental, $3.00 a day.— 
Through the use of a modified Lashley jumping ap- 
paratus, various steps in the training of the rats and 
their stereotyped and bizarre behavior when faced 
with insoluble problems are clearly demonstrated. 
In the presence of insoluble problems the rats show 
frustration responses in terms of escape, refusal to 
jump, and stereotyped choices. The frustrated 
animals maintain their stereotyped responses even 
in the presence of soluble problems. This abnormal 
response is specific to jumping as demonstrated by 
the fact that walking trials show correct solutions. 
Some of the rats develop as a result of frustration, 
“catatonic” and “neurotic” behavior.—4. Manoil. 


805. How honest are you? (Carey, Elisabeth B.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, or 
color, sound, 500 ft, 11 min, 1950. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Ill. $62.00; color, $125.00.—Various aspects of 
honesty as a social and psychological process are 
clearly demonstrated. A group of teenagers are 
shown in their reactions to one of them who on the 
basis of inaccurate testimony and inadequate judg- 
ment was thought to have stolen money. Motiva- 
tional conflicts, value judgments, the need for 
objective inquiry, and appropriate communication 
are analyzed. The film emphasizes the importance 
of knowing oneself, finding the truth, and expressing 
the truth, Teacher's guide with reading references. 
—4A. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 1201) 
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806. Bayley, Nancy, & Pinneau, S. R. Tables 
for predicting adult height from skeletal age. Re- 
vised for use with the Greulich-Pyle hand stand- 
ards. J. Pediat, 1952, 40, 423-444.—In 1946 
Bayley published tables for predicting adult height 
of children from their present height and skeletal 
age assessed according to standards in the Todd 
Atlas. A subsequent revision of this Atlas by 
Greulich and Pyle has changed the criteria for 
determining normal skeletal age. New prediction 
tables using the Greulich-Pyle standards have been 
constructed from data on 192 normal Berkeley 
children measured every six months from 8 to 18 
pe AA all рен & the hand were йозен 

were validati i 
children.—M. C. Templin. id. Mem to 


807. Deans, Clyde. A study of the effects of 
acute physical fatigue on белан. mental processes. 
18 ew, s Ce . .. Research in progress. 

. №. Carolina Rec., 1951, — 
of Ph.D. dissertation, Ser РИИ 

808. Hurder, William Paul. Behavioral and 
neuroanatomical in male albino rats follow- 

5x exposure to anoxic anoxia. In Okio State U., 
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Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 1949-50, Columbus, 
O., 1951, No. 61, 207-210.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation. 

809. Johnson, Sture; Kile, Roy; Fliegelman, 
Maurice, & Fix, J. С. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Differences in skin surfaces according to age and in 
age groups by subjective methods. Proc. Sci. Sect. 
Toilet Goods Ass., 1951, No. 16, 35-38.—A method 
is described for increasing the reliability and sensi- 
tivity of observations of changes in skin surfaces 
following topical application of soap and creams. 
It consists essentially of a binocular microscope, 
mounted horizontally, with two microscope lamps 
whose beams converge on the focal point. Perma- 
nent records are obtained by a special photographic 
technique. With the method, for which good results 
in use were claimed, scales for oiliness and scaliness 
were set up and are illustrated in figures.—B. М. 
Wenzel. 


810. Lyman, Charles P., & Chatfield, Paul О. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Mechanisms 
of arousal in the hibernating hamster. J. exp. 
Zool., 1950, 114, 491-515.—The activity of skeletal 
muscles and increase in heart rate (from as low as 
6 to over 500 beats per minute) were demonstrated 
to be important sources of heat underlying the rapid 
increase in body temperature in animals aroused 
from hibernation at a constant environmental tem- 
perature of 5°C. Experimental controls indicated 
that the abdominal viscera were not major con- 
tributors to this temperature increase.—4. 
Shaklee. 


811. Rosvold, H. Enger; Kaplan, Sylvan J., & 
Stevenson, James А. F. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effect of electroconvulsive shock on adrenal 
cortex of the rat. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., М. Y., 1952, 
80, 60-62.—The administration of 1 convulsion- 
inducing shock each day for 10 days is found to be 
accompanied by an enlargment of the adrenal glands 
in 31 male and 19 female albino rats. A similar 
shock-series, administered when the animals were 
anaesthetized either by ether or nembutal, does not 
induce convulsions and is not followed by adrenal 
hypertrophy in 44 male animals studied. Adrenal 
ascorbic acid content does not differentiate the two 
groups. It is concluded that “endocrine changes 
may mediate the effects of electroconvulsive shocks 
on the behavior of the rat."—L. A. Pennington. 


NERvous SYSTEM 


812. Boell, E. J., & Shen, S. С. ( Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Development of cholinesterase in 
the central nervous system of Amblystoma puncta- 
tum. J. exp. Zool., 1950, 113, 583-599.— Detectable 
amounts of cholinesterase first appeared in the 
spinal cord when embryos were capable of giving 
neurogenic responses to tactile stimuli, whereas the 
enzyme could not be detected when embryos were 
capable of giving only a myogenic response to 
stimulation. During subsequent development the 
enzyme appeared in other regions of the central 
nervous system, sequentially from posterior to 
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anterior. Most of the embryos studied ranged from 
Harrison's stage 28 through stage 46 (or to the end 
of the prefeeding period), though a few of the 
animals were older feeding larvae. Increase in 
cholinesterase activity seems to be associated with 
functional differentiation of the central nervous 
system.—A. B. Shaklee. 


813. Courville, Cyril B. Traumatic alterations in 
the neurons of the human brain incident to cranio- 
cerebral injury: a comparison with Cajal’s ob- 
servations on experimental animals. Bull. Los 
Angeles neurol. Soc., 1952, 17, 71-93.—The author, 
using as a basis Cajal's (1928) Degeneration and 
Regeneration of the Nervous System in which neural 
changes to brain and spinal cord following experi- 
mental injuries to laboratory animals are described, 
studies the nature of degenerative changes that ac- 
company contusions, lacerations, and. traumatic 
hemorrhages to the human brain. Chief finding is 
the "remarkable degree of similarity in the various 
stages of degeneration in the nerve fibers and nerve 
cells noted by Cajal in experimental animals and 
those . . . observed in injured human brains.” — 
L. A. Pennington. 


814. Delay, J.  L'électro-encéphalographie en 
psychiatrie clinique. (Electroencephalography in 
clinical psychiatry.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1950, 3, 73-75.—This is a student's résumé of 
a series of lectures given by the author. The EEG 
method is described and its various applications to 
the study of normal and pathological phenomena 
are demonstrated. The utility and medico-legal 
value of the technique are discussed.—D. Bélanger. 


815. Edds, Mac V., Jr. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Collateral regeneration of residual motor 
axones in partially denervated muscles. J. exp. 
Zool., 1950, 113, 517-551.—Residual motor nerve 
fibers in leg muscles of 28 rats were studied at inter- 
vals of 1 to 43 weeks after complete elimination of 
one of the spinal nerves contributing to the muscles. 
“During the second postoperative week, the residual 
motor nerve fibers began to develop fine collateral 
sprouts which established contact with empty 
sheaths and were guided to denervated motor end 
plates." Terminals of residual axons came to sup- 
port an average of 3 times the normal number of 
end plates, and occasionally as many as 30 times the 
normal number. The results are interpreted as 
providing "compelling evidence that the functional 
recovery of partially denervated muscles is due to 
the expansion of residual motor units.’”—A, В. 
Shaklee. 


816. Elmgren, J. Significance of individual dif- 
ferences in the human EEG. In Ekman, et al., 
Essays in psychology . . . David Kats, (see 27: 746), 
274-283.—4A study of the relationship between the 
human EEG and its psychosomatic components. 
Results and interpretation of EEG records and vari- 
ous psychological tests on 43 Swedish pilots are re- 
ported. Attention is given to constitutional signifi- 
cance.—A. K. Solars. 
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817. Gorsheleva, L. S. Vlifanie tetraétilsvinfs- 
ovol intoksikafsii na vysshuíü nervnufü defatel’nost’ 
zhivotnykh (belykh krys). (The influence of poison- 
ing by lead tetraethyl on higher nervous activity of 
animals (white rats). Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 


1951, 1, 727—738.—Lead tetraethyl (subcutaneous , 


dosage of .04 g per kg weight) causes severe func- 
tional disturbances of higher nervous activity. 
During the first phase of its action the latent period 
of conditioned auditory reflexes is significantly 
shortened, differentiations are lost, and conditioned 
reflexes extinguish with difficulty.—I. D. London. 

818. Gutierrez-Noriega, Carlos. Іа catatonia 
experimental. (Experimental catatonia.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima., 1951, 14, 339-348.—Cata- 
tonia produced in animals by cocaine is the result of 
a dual play of excitatory and inhibitory discharges. 
The predominance of the former is manifested as 
hyperkinesis; the predominance of the latter mani- 
fests itself as catalepsy. During the cocainic cata- 
lepsy there is deep inhibition of nociceptive reflexes 
and a slight inhibition of bineural reflexes. Both 
kinds of reflexes can be rapidly restored to their 
normal intensity by intravenous injection of barbi- 
turics, Other depressive symptoms of cocaine 
catalepsy such as spontaneous immobility, general 
analgesia, bradycardia, and depression of the respir- 
atory movements are also suppressed by barbiturics 
and intensified by neurostimulants. English sum- 
mary.— F. C. Sumner. 

819. Hedenstróm, Inge v., & Schmidt, Otto. 
Elektrencephalographische "Untersuchungen nach 
Alkoholgabe. (Electroencephalographic studies fol- 
lowing alcohol.) Dtsch. Z. ges. gerichtl. Med., 1951, 
40, 234-251.—EEG studies were carried out on 6 
normal human subjects and 2 rabbits after alcohol 
dosing. In the rabbits there was, after administra- 
tion of alcohol, a lengthening of the latency between 
the giving of the light stimulus and the beginning of 
the action potential of the visual cortex. In man 
after initial activation of alpha-waves there appeared 
more sluggish run-offs. A correlation appeared 
between blood alcohol value and the appearance of 
sluggish waves in the ascending phase of the blood 
alcohol curve. The feeling of intoxication was 
characterized by lowered run-offs of increased fre- 
quency.—F. C. Sumner. 

820. Hicks, Samuel. Some effects of ionizing, 
radiation and metabolic inhibition of the developing 
mammalian nervous system. J. Pediat., 1952, 40, 
489-512.—Studies on experimental animals, chiefly 
rats and mice indicate that during the gestation 
period the nervous system is unusually susceptible 
to acute metabolic injury by ionizing radiation, 
certain sulfhydryl reagents, other inhibitors and anti- 
metabolites and relatively insensitive to acute inter- 
ference with glucose and oxygen except late in de- 
velopment. The most important factors that 
determine the form of the malformation are the 
actual destruction of the neuroblasts and the time 
during gestation at which the injury occurs.— M. C. 
Templin. 
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821. Holubár, J., & Kohlfk, E. К otázce in- 
dukovanjch rytmu sitinice a mozku. (Induced 
rhythms of the retina and brain.) Cas. Lék. čes., 
1950, 89, 974-976.—It was observed that under 
various conditions a flickering light elicits the sensa- 
tion of a very slow flicker repetitively emerging and 
disappearing at irregular intervals. Slow rhythms 
synchronous with the sensation were found in the 
human ERG and EEG. Analogous ERG and EEG 
patterns were found in the rabbit and frog. It is 
concluded that the phenomenon originates mainly 
in the retina, partly in the brain. Explaining the 
mechanism of irregular ERG and EEG the authors 
are of the opinion that it may be due to different 
reactivity of the cells and synapses stimulated by 
quickly following flickers or to interference of 
rhythms induced by flickering light with spontane- 
ous rhythms of the retina and/or the brain.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

822. Kavaler, Frederic, & Kimel, Victor M. 
Biochemical and physiological differentiation during 
morphogenesis. XV. Acetylcholinesterase activity 
of the motor cortex of the fetal guinea pig. J. comp. 
Neurol., 1952, 96, 113-119.—In fetal guinea pigs 
the activity of acetylcholinesterase in the motor 
cortex begins to rise sharply at about the 35th day of 
gestation. This precedes by about 6 to 8 days the 
differentiation of neuroblasts and the onset of func- 
tion as indicated by peripheral muscular responses 
to electrical stimulation of the cortex; it precedes 
the onset of spontaneous electrical activity by about 
11 days.—C. P. Stone. 

823. Kletzkin, M. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
A simple electrode carrier for the exploration of sub- 
cortical structures. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol, М. Y. 
1952, 80, 22-24.—The construction and uses of a 
base plate for the accurate placement of electrodes 
are described whereby stimulation of the midbrain, 
thalamus, and hypothalamus as well as recording 
potentials from these areas can be accomplished. 
Histological examination indicates the accuracy of 
electrode placement in studies thus far done with 
the instrument.— L. A. Pennington. 


824. Lassek, Arthur M. A study of the effect of 
complete frontal lobe extirpations on the fiber com- 
ponents of the pyramidal tract. J. comp. Neurol, 
1952, 96, 121-125.—It is generally taught that fibers 
making up the pyramidal tracts in primates arise in 
the cortex of the frontal lobes. In this study, in 
which all of the cortex and basal ganglia on the left 
side of the brains of five monkeys (Macaca mulatta) 
were removed, it was demonstrated that about one 
third of the fibers arose elsewhere than the frontal 
lobe. The axones that remained were of sm 
caliber and their cells of origin have not been 
located.—C. P. Stone. 


825. Mickle, Walter A. Jr., & Ades, Harlow W. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Cortical projection of postural 
impulses. In U. S. Office of Naval Research. 1950. 
A symposium. (see 27: 858), 15-17.—A cortical 
Projection area which is responsive to auditory, 
vestibular, proprioceptive, and probably tactile 
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stimuli has been demonstrated in the cat. It is sug- 
gested that the area may serve as a primary area of 
correlation. 7 references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

826. Oppenheimer, Jane M. (Bryn Mawr Coll., 
Pa.) Functional regulation in Fundulus heteroclitus 
embryos with abnormal central nervous systems. 
J. exp. Zool., 1950, 115, 461-491.— Behavioral de- 
velopment was observed in more than 50 embryos 
which received grafts of various central nervous sys- 
tem tissue during the gastrula stage. In 48 cases 
grafted tissue was added to the region of the future 
medulla oblongata. ‘In some embryos there were 
disturbances of locomotor, postural and righting 
reflexes, or of coordination of eye or mouth and 
branchial movements; in other cases functional 
regulation was complete."—4. B. Shaklee. 

827. Power, Maxwell E. (Kenyon Col., Gambier, 
O.) The central nervous system of winged but 
flightless Drosophila melanogaster: an experimental 
study of the relation between motor ability and neu- 
romorphogenesis. J. exp. Zool., 1950, 115, 315-339. 
—Detailed histological examination of the central 
nervous system and the thoracico-abdominal nervous 
center showed no differences which might be associ- 
ated with flightlessness. The wings of the mutant 
strains studied bore the same sense organs which 
are found in wild type animals.—A. B. Shaklee. 

828. Ramón y Cajal, Santiago. Structure and 
connections of neurons. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. 
Soc., 1952, 17, 5-46.—A translation from the French 
by Drs. C. B. Courville and Leon Lampell of Cajal's 
essay delivered on December 12, 1906 at Stockholm 
where he was awarded the Nobel Prize in Medicine. 
The essay is a statement of Cajal's arguments in 
favor of the neuron doctrine. 23 figures including 11 
plates.— L. A. Pennington. 

829. Rand, Carl W. The role of the astrocyte in 
the formation of cerebral scars with an introduction 
to Cajal's contribution to our knowledge of neuroglia. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1952, 17, 57-70.— 
Cajal and his school of neurohistology laid the foun- 
dations for the study and mechanisms of scar tissue 
formation in the human brain through the identifica- 
tion and study of neuroglia with special reference 
to the kinetic response (proliferation) of astrocytes. 
The author illustrates by reference to modern 
studies on scar tissue formation wherein the astro- 
cyte proliferation is found to be proportional to the 
extent of the injury.—L. A. Pennington. 

830, Schmitt, Francis O. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) The structure of the axon 
filaments of the giant nerve fibers of Loligo and 
Myxicola. J. exp. Zool, 1950, 113, 499-515.— 
Fibrous constituents of formalin-fixed and unfixed 
axoplasm were studied with the electron microscope. 
Fixed axones contained filaments ranging between 
75 and 200 A. in width. The neurofibrils seen in 
histological preparations may consist of bundles of 
axon filaments of the type described. 8 figures.— 
А. В. Shaklee. 

831. Thiry, S. Caractéres de la réponse occipi- 
tale à un éclair lumineux isolé chez l'homme. (The 
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characteristics of the occipital response to a single 
flash of light.) Rev. méd. Liége, 1950, 5, 255-257,— 
In man, the electrical response of the occipital 
region to a very high flash of light shows three - 
phases: (1) a negative phase with a potential of 30 
to 40 microvolts lasting 1/20 seconds; (2) a positive 
phase, amplitude 60 to 70 mV., duration 1/10 sec.; 
and (3) a small undulation negative to the base line. 
This electrical response is fairly strictly limited to 
the occipital region.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

832. Tournay, M. Les superstructures cérébro- 
spinales et végétatives. (Cerebrospinal and vegeta- 
tive superstructures.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(7, 10, 14-15, 13), 30-33; 56-59; 
29-41; 7-9.—In this course on the nervous system, 
the author reviews the anatomical disposition of the 
afferent pathways and the sensitive and sensory 
structures, the efferent pathways and their central 
connections. The physiology of motor and reflex 
activity is also studied. The last lectures of this 
series constitute a synthesis of our present knowledge | 
on the autonomic nervous system and its functions, 
—D. Bélanger. 

833. Weiss, Paul. (U. Chicago, Ill) The de- 
plantation of fragments of nervous system in amphib- 
ians. I. Central reorganization and the formation 
of nerves. J, exp. Zool, 1950, 113, 397-461.— 
Brain and spinal cord fragments were deplanted to 
the dorsal fin of larval hosts—the host group con- 
sisting of 5 species of Urodeles. These deplants were 
provided with effector organs grafted nearby. 
Grafted limbs received fibers from neural deplants 
regardless of the relative positions of the source and 
recipient. Outgrowing cord and hindbrain sprouts 
formed skin and muscle connections even when they 
came from sources devoid of primary motor or 
sensory neurones. Limbs innervated by deplants 
from spinal cord or medulla manifested epileptiform 
activity as well as reflex action. Other results and 
possible uses of the technique are discussed,—A. B. 
Shaklee. 

(See also abstract 793) 
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834. Ades, Harlow W. (Emory U., Ga.) Anat- 
omy and physiology of the vestibular system. In 
U. S. Office of Naval Research, 1950. A symposium. 
(see 27: 858), 11-17.—A description of the structure 
and function of the vestibular end organs and their 
central connections.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

835. Alexander, Jerome. The catalyst theory of 
olfaction. Proc. Sci. Sect. Toilet Goods ASS., 1951, 
No. 16, 27-34.—The author presents his suggestions 
for a theory of olfaction based on the idea that 
“ "The odor-producing substances affect the catalyst 
balance of the olfactory cells by any or all of . . .'' 
certain specified mechanisms. Thisaction could then 
set off a sequence of events resulting in central 
nervous activity to account for many recognized 
olfactory experiences. This phase is not systemati- 
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cally outlined, however. Extensive quotations are 
included from the author’s earlier writings and the 
audience discussion is appended.—B. M. Wenzel. 
836. Clark, W. Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. (0. 5. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
The lag effect associated with stimulation of the 
semicircular canals as indicated by the oculogyral 
illusion. In U. S. Office of Naval Research. 1950. 
A symposium. (see 27: 858), 55-59.— Description of 
the measurement of the "extent to which the lag 
effects of previous angular acceleration inhibit the 
oculogyral illusion produced by a succeeding angular 
acceleration of opposite sign. "—7P. E. Lichtenstein. 


837. Comalli, Peter Elia, Jr. The effect of time 
on distance-perception. In Abstracts of dissertations 
. .. Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 23(203), 139- 
140.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 


838. Gellhorn, E., Hyde, Ј., & Gay, J. (0. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Proprioception and con- 
vulsions. Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1949, 80, 110— 
118.—The role of proprioception in convulsive 
activity was studied by its action on topically in- 
duced strychnine potentials and on the form of after- 
discharge resulting from stimulation of the motor 
cortex in anesthetized cats and monkeys. The after- 
discharge is decreased after deafferentiation and 
sometimes the tonic component of the afterdischarge 
is decreased. Strychnine spikes induced in the 
sensori-motor area are either increased or decreased 
in frequency when proprioceptive impulses impinge 
upon the cortex as a result of stimulation of the pe- 
ripheral end of a motor lumbar root. Convulsive 
movements of the hind leg resulting from application 
of strychnine to the posterior columns of the lumbar 
spinal cord are abolished by deafferentiation although 
elimination of cutaneous receptors exerts no signifi- 
cant influence on these convulsions.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.). 


839. Gemelli, Agostino. The effect of illusory 
perception of movement on sound localization. In 
Ekman, et al., Essays in psychology . . . David Katz, 
(see 27: 746), 104-116.—An experimental considera- 
tion of the after-effect of the body’s rotation in sound 
localization is presented with a short review of the 
literature. The influence of optocynetic stimulation 
and of the consequent illusion on sound localization 
was studied.—4A. К. Solarz. 


840. Gibson, James J. (Cornell U., Ithaca 
N. Y.) The relation between visual and postural 
determinants of the phenomenal vertical. In U. S. 
Office of Naval Research 1950. A symposium. (see 
27: 858), 77-80.—The author discusses previous 
theories of the phenomenal vertical and suggests a 
new theory.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


841. Graybiel, Ashton. (U. S. Naval School of 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Spatial dis- 
orientation in flight. In U. S. Office of Naval Re- 
search, 1950. A symposium. (see 27: 858), 3-8.— 
Orientation is discussed in relation to the plane, the 
earth, and other objects in space, taken individually 
and together. Basic factors in spatial disorientation 
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are visual perception and G perception. The most 
important single cause of spatial disorientation is 
the fact that gravitational cues are ordinarily used 
for orientation to the earth whereas in flight they 
can be used only for orientation to the plane. The 
flyer must not assume that "orientation to the plane 
cues him to the horizon."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


842. Graybiel, Ashton, & Niven, Jorma I. (U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
The effect of a change in direction of resultant force 
on sound localization; the audiogravic illusion. In 
U. S. Office of Naval Research 1950. A symposium. 
(see 27: 858), 60-66.—When a person in a fixed 
position on a human centrifuge is subjected to a 
centripetal force, he tends to reorient himself in con- 
formity with the resultant of this force and the force 
of gravity. He then has the illusion "that he has 
shifted his position with reference to the vertical, and 
objects in the visual field will appear to have assumed 
new positions in space." These effects are accom- 
panied by a tendency to relocalize a source of sound. 
“This phenomenon has been termed the audiogravic 
illusion."—7P. E. Lichtenstein. 


843. Gregg, Lee W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Fractionation of temporal intervals. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 42, 307-312.—4 reliable time function 
was established for five temporal intervals of 400, 
800, 1,600, 2,400 and 4,800 msec. by the method of 
fractionation. 36 Ss made 10 judgments each for 
each of the 5 intervals. The means of the median 
half-values for all Ss were overestimations of 2.00, 
2.08, 1.16, 6.52 and 9.31%. A scale of subjective 
time, the "temp scale," was constructed from the 
fractionation data, and the variables that probably 
ee the form of the scale discussed.—4. К. 
olarz. 


844. Guedry, Frederick E., Jr. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) Age as a variable in post-rotational 
phenomena. In U. S. Office of Naval Research 1950. 
A symposium. (see 27: 858), 67-69.—Older subjects 
experience significantly longer durations of post- 
rotational apparent-motion phenomena than do 
younger subjects tested under identical conditions. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


845. Hemmendinger, Larry. A genetic study of 
Structural aspects of perception as reflected in 
Rorschach Test responses. In Abstracts of disserta- 
lions . . . Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 23(203), 
50-53.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 


846. Ittelson, William H. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Some studies of visual perception of motion. In 
U. S. Office of Naval Research 1950. A symposium 
(see 27: 858), 81-87.— The author discusses three 
demonstrations. illustrating visual phenomena in- 
volved in the'visual perception of motion. 13 
references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

847. Karlin, Lawrence. (New York U., N. Y.) 
The influence of equality judgments on the constant 
error. J. exp. Psychol, 1951, 42, 300-303.—The 
purpose of the experiment was to compare the magni- 
tude of the constant errors obtained with the use of 
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2 and 3 categories of judgment. Objectively equal 
stimuli were used with twelve naive Ss in elementary 
psychology. Results indicated that the CE deter- 
mined with the use of an equality category is greater 
than the CE with the use of only 2 categories, when 
the former CE is determined from a proportional 
division of equality judgments. The evidence is 
interpreted to mean that the 3-category situation 
provides a more valid estimate of the CE.—A. K. 
Solarz. 

848. Konigsbacher, Kurt S., Danker, Wm. H., & 
Evans, Ralph L. (Evans Res. & Dev. Corp., New 
York 17) The evaluation of odors and flavors by 
the panel technique. Proc. Sci. Sect. Toilet Goods 
Ass., 1951, No. 16, 11-15.—A brief description is 
given of the procedure and some details of statistical 
treatment for examples of each of two main varieties 
of panel tests in evaluating odors and flavors. The 
two categories are (1) rating scales and flavor pro- 
files, and (2) binary test systems for organoleptic 
analysis. The essential feature of the latter class is 
comparison with a standard sample. Some applica- 
tions of the methods to actual problems are de- 
scribed and results summarized.—B. M. Wenzel. 


849. Krus, Donald Max. The effect of labyrin- 
thian stimulation upon the perception of the shape of 
figures. In Abstracts of dissertations . . . Clark U. 
Clark U. Bull., 1951, 23(203), 144-145.—Abstract 
of Master’s thesis. 


850. Lipton, Herbert. An investigation of the 
relationship between apparent motion and emphatic 
motion. In Abstracts of dissertations . . . Clark U. 
Clark U. Bull., 1951, 23(203), 148-149.—Abstract 
of Master’s thesis. 


851. Mackworth, N. H. Finger numbness in very 
cold winds. Medical Research Council, Applied 
Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, England. 
APU.151/51. November 1951. 10 p.—The numb- 
ing effects of cold winds are assessed by a simple 
device constructed of the two halves of a ruler bolted 
close together at one end and separated by one-half 
inch at the other. The numbness index studied was 
the increase required in the physical gap size to keep 
the tactile impression of a gap despite any numbness. 
Indices are submitted on the effects of cold air 
temperatures at different wind velocities.— N. R. 
Bartlett. 


852. Mann, Cecil W. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Factors influencing the perception of the 
vertical. In U. S. Office of Naval Research 1950. A 
symposium, (see 27: 858), 30-35.—Evidence is 
offered supporting the hypothesis that space orienta- 
tion is a complex function involving all of the sense 
modalities appropriate under the circumstances.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

853. Mayne, Robert. (Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
Akron, Ohio.) The operating principle of the vestib- 
ular mechanisms. In U. S. Office of Naval Research 
1950. A symposium. (see 27: 858), 73-76.—A 
theoretical discussion of the vestibular mechanism. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 
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854. Piéron, Henri. Des aspects réels du temps 
en psychophysiologie. (Some real aspects of time in 
psychophysiology.) In Ekman, et al, Essays in 
psychology . . . David Katz, (see 27: 746), 214-222. 
A psychophysiological discussion of time, Experi- 
mental evidence indicates that time is relativeand 
not absolute as the “true time" of Bergsonian meta- 
physics which appears only as a subjective illusion. 
—AM. J. Wayner, Jr. 

855. Piéron, Henri. L'évaluation des sensations. 
(The evaluation of sensations. Bull. Gr. Ёма, 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(5-6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14-15), 
18-20; 24-26; 22-24; 18-22; 37-38; 10-14.—Under 
this general title the author makes an analysis of our 
present knowledge on the relations between sensation 
and the physical world.  Fechner's postulate is 
studied intensely and an evaluation is made of the 
various attempts at an experimental control of this 
law. These lectures constitute an elaborate review 
of the various psychophysical methods and their 
application to the measurement of the different 
sensations as well as of the numerous hypotheses 
and theories proposed for the definition of the rela- 
tions between the physical and psychological world. 
—D. Bélanger. 

856. Rohracher, H. Tastvorgang, Vibrationssinn 
und Kérperschwingung. (Touch process, vibration 
sense, and body vibration.) In Ekman, et al., Essays 
in psychology . . . David Katz, (see 27: 746), 235- 
239.—A discussion of the work of David Katz on 
the roll of touch in sensation of movements with 
further analysis of body sensations and their locus 
in the organism.—A. K. Solarz. 

857. Thouless, Robert H. Individual differences 
in perception and their significance in psychology. 
In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychology . . . David 
Kaiz, (see 27: 746), 240-247.—4A discussion of the 
reality of individual differences in perception and 
the need for research to relate these differences to 
the wider field of personality differences.—4. К. 
Solarz. 

858. U. S. Office of Naval Research. Psycho- 
physiology Branch. A symposium: psychophysio- 
logical factors in spatial orientation. Washington 
D. C.: Author, 1950. viii, 89 p.—This symposium, 
held under the auspices of the Psychophysiology 
Branch of the Office of Naval Research, includes 14 
papers. The experimental papers are divided into 
3 sections under the following headings: Neuro- 
physiological Factors; Orientation to Visual and 
Postural Vertical; and Accelerative Forces. , Three 
theoretical papers are also included. Individual 
papers are abstracted separately in this issue,— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. i 

859. Warren, Neil D. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Psychological effects of increased 
positive radial acceleration. In U. S. Office of Naval 
Research 1950. A symposium. (see 27: 858), 52-54. 
—Describes research concerned with “psychological 
and psychophysiological changes during and follow- 
ing exposure to various amounts of positive g."— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 
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860. Wendt, George В. (U. Rochester, ЇЇ. Y.) 
Some characteristics of vestibular eye movements. 
In U. S. Office of Naval Research. 1950. A sym- 
posium, (see 27: 858), 36-41.—A summary of gener- 
ally unknown and recently established facts about 
vestibular eye movements.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

861. Willis, Edwin R., & Roth, Louis М. (Quart- 
ermaster General Labs., Philadelphia, Pa.) Humidity 
reactions of Tribolium castaneum (Herbst). J. exp. 
Zool., 1950, 115, 561-587.—Reactions of the red 
flour beetle were studied by an olfactometer in which 
the insects were given a choice between two humidi- 
ties.  Unstarved, non-desiccated individuals dis- 
criminated between humidities differing by 15% 
К.Н. over the entire relative humidity range. ‘‘The 

reference for the lower or higher humidity and the 
intensity of the humidity reaction . . . between 
15 and 75% R.H. were related to the degree of 
starvation and to the water balance of the insects." 
—A. B. Shaklee. 

862. Witkin, Herman A. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
Individual differences in mode of space orientation. 
In U. S. Office of Naval Research. 1950. A sym- 
posium, (see 27: 858), 18-29.— The nature of per- 
ception cannot be fully accounted for simply in 
terms of the structure of the prevailing field or in 
terms of the physical properties of the stimulus 
giving rise to the perceptual experience. Perception 
is greatly influenced by the motivation of the per- 
ceiver, by the perceiver's age, sex, etc. 13 references. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also abstracts 825, 985, 1509, 1511) 
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863. Ammons, Carol H., & Weitz, Joseph. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Central and peripheral factors in 
the phi phenomenon. J. exp. Psychol. 1951, 42, 
327-332.—An experiment designed to investigate 
the relative contribution of peripheral and central 
factors in the perception of phi phenomenon. 22 Ss 
observed once under each of 4 conditions: (1) 
stimulation of the same hemisphere using monoc- 
ular and binocular vision, and (2) stimulation of 
both hemispheres using monocular and binocular 
vision. The greatest number of reports of uncom- 
plicated phi movement occurred with monocular 
stimulation in either instance of hemisphere stimula- 
tion. The authors conclude that retinal or subcorti- 
cal factors are operative.—4. К. Solarz. 

864. Адош Е пе Accuracy of shape dis- 
crimination as a function of the range of exposure 
intervals. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent, Res. 
Bull., 51-32, 1951. v, 12 p.—An “electrically con- 
trolled, Dodge-type, mirror tachistoscope”’ was 
used to study "the characteristics of one method of 
measuring perceptual performance in situations 
involving the discrimination of irregularly-shaped 
targets." Results are explained in a manner "shown 
to be consistent with known facts concerning the 
critical duration of the time-intensity relationship 
in brightness discrimination and with results on re- 
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action time for eye-movements following the intro- 
duction of a visual stimulus." Further implications 
and methods for testing them are discussed.—R, 
Tyson. 

865. Berger, P., & Ségal, J. La présence de 
maxima périodiques dans la courbe de sensibilité 
scotopique. (Equally separated peaks on the 
scotopic luminosity curve.) С. К. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
1951, 232, 1241-1243.—Twelve luminosity curves 
were taken after one hour's dark adaptation. Read- 
ings were taken at a large number of different wave- 
lengths and the results were not plotted as means. 
In seven curves, five peaks were found separated 
from one another by a wave-length difference of 
20-25 mu. It is suggested that visual purple is a 
complex substance made up of several components 
carrying different numbers of —С==С— units in 
the chromophore group and that these slightly differ- 
ent molecules with differing spectral absorptions are 
responsible for the irregularities on the curve.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

866. Berger, P., & Ségal, J. La sensibilité du 
pourpre rétinlen régénéré à cod de l'orange 
transitoire. (The sensitivity of visual purple re- 
generated from transient orange.) C. R. Acad. Sci. 
Paris, 1951, 232, 1136-1138.—In three subjects, 
scotopic luminosity curves were taken (at 5° with a 
1° field after 45 minutes dark adaptation): (a) after 
a short exposure to a very intense light; (b) after a 
prolonged exposure to a moderate light. In the 
former case, the scotopic luminosity curve showed 
a higher sensitivity between 520 mp and 550 my but 
a rather lower sensitivity between 490 ти and 510 
ma than in the latter. It is thought that visual 
purple regeneration is mainly from transient orange 
after a short intense bleaching and from indicator 
yellow after a more prolonged illumination and that, 
as suggested by Lythgoe, the regenerated products 
do not have identical absorption spectra. The 
authors suggest that visual purple regenerated from 
transient orange contains more CH groups joined by 
double bonds.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

867. Best, W. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
zur Theorie de Dunkeladaptation. (Experimental 
investigations on dark adaptation.) Ber. disch. 
ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 1950, 56, 66-70.— By testing 
in the same healthy subjects the dark adaptation of 
an area 15* eccentrically with objects of 1? and 10° 
size the author found that with the larger objects the 
sensitivity increased more rapidly. It follows that 
not only is the synthesis of visual purple responsible 
for the dark adaptation but that also the summation 
of stimuli is important, as had been suggested by 
dede In the нав which followed, Эсһовен 

г! on similar ions.— 
Ophthal. Lit) observations.—(Courtesy 0! 

868. Blumenfeld, Walter. La precisión del metodo 
de “hilo negro" y la ley de Weber. (The precision 
of the "black thread" method and Weber's law.) 
Rev. Ciencias, Peru, 1951, 53, 77-108.—10 white 
cards with dots irregularly distributed about an 


ideal straight line, but with the dots located so that 
92 
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the algebraic sum of their distances from the line are 
equal to 0, were observed 12 times by each of 9 sub- 
jects. The subjects were required to locate the 
idealline. Almost all subjects were successful in this 
task. There were differential thresholds, that is 
fluctuation about personal means, which conformed 
to Weber's law.— F. C. Sumner. 


869. Blystad, W. Dark adaptation in pigmented 


` rats. The effect of over-exposure to light. Acta 


ophthal. Kbh., 1951, 29, 49-68.—Dark adaptation 
was measured in pigmented rats by finding the lowest 
light intensity to which the animals were able to 
respond in behaviour experiments. After exposure 
toordinary daylight the threshold by this method was 
reached after about 16 minutes in the dark and was 
about 0.000003 foot candles. The effect of severe 
light adaptation (3,000 f.c.) with a dilated pupil was 
to raise the dark-adapted threshold for about seven 
days. Itis suggested that exposure to high illumina- 
tions may, therefore, lead to temporary night blind- 
ness even 1n the absence of vitamin A deficiency and 
is due to an abnormal destruction of visual purple.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

870. Blystad, W. Visual adaptation in albino 
rats. Acta ophthal.: Kbh., 1951, 29, 69-83.—The 
dark-adapted threshold for albino rats was investi- 
gated by the method already described (see 27: 869). 
The normal threshold was about the same as that 
found for pigmented rats. With a light adaptation 
to 15 lux for 10 minutes this threshold was reached 
after 40 min., but more intense light adaptation 
delayed dark adaptation considerably and exposure 
to 1,000-10,000 lux for 1 to 2 hours lowered the 


. sensitivity for many weeks.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 


Lit.) 

871. Dolley, W. L., & White, J. D. The effect of 
illuminance on the reversal temperature in the drone 
fly, Eristalis tenax. Biol. Bull., 1951, 100, 84-89.— 
At an illumination of 700 foot candles the drone 
fly, Eristalis tenax, is strongly photo-positive between 
10°C and 30°C. Outside these temperature limits it 
is photo-negative. The mean temperature at which 
the flies become photo-negative is at a minimum of 
800 f.c. Above this illumination, the mean reversal 
temperature for males increases again, that for fe- 
males shows no significant change. At illuminations 
between 600 f.c. and 800 f.c. the reversal temperature 
is higher for females than for males, but this sex 
difference is not present at 250 f.c. or at 1200 f.c. 
and 1600 f.c. The results are not dependent on 
relative humidity or on the duration of the exposure 
to dh temperatures.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit. 

872. Eckel, K. Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
über praktisches Nachtsehen und Adaptation an 
verschiedenen Messgerüten. (Comparative investi- 
gations concerning practical night vision and adapta- 
tion with various measuring instruments.) Ophthal- 
mologica, 1951, 122, 154-165.— The dark adaptation 
curves, night vision, threshold sensibility and direct 
adaptation measures obtained with 79 non-selected 
observers were compared with a measure of "'practi- 
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cal night vision." Wide individual variations were 
obtained with the various measures. Practice effects 
were observed in all of the experiments. 20 selected 
observers with perfect night vision showed a rapid 
increase of adaptation over the normals, but no 
marked differences were found with the other 
measures.—S. Renshaw. 

873. Flamant, Francois. (Institut d'Optique, Paris; 
France). Seuils différentiels d’intensité de deux 
points lumineux. (Intensity difference thresholds 
for two luminous points). Rev. Opt. (theor. instrum.), 
1952, 31, 113-120.—Minimum perceptible intensity 
difference (AI) of two luminous points was deter- 
mined (a) for 2 observers when separation of the | 
points was varied discontinuously from 0 to 28’, and 
(b) for 3 observers when retinal location was varied 
nasally and temporally from 0 to 2° for two points 
having a fixed separation of 10’. In (a), probability 
ogives were obtained from 10 judgments at each of 
10 intensity differences for each separation. Maxi- 
mum sensitivity was found at a separation of 10^ to 
15’, with confusing irradiation effects from 2,5’ to 
3’. In (b), AI/I (I being the greater intensity) 
varied with distance from the foveal center in a 
manner that paralleled visual acuity results reported 
elsewhere, and Osterberg's cone separation data. 
When monochromatic light was used red and green ` 
showed maximum sensitivity at the foveal center, 
blue at 10^ to 40’ from the center, in corroboration of 
the tritanopic fovea data reported by Stiles and 
others.—R. W. Burnham. 

874. Fleischer, Ernst. Die physiologischen 
Grundlagen des Tiefensehens. (The physiological 
basis of visual depth.) Ophthalmologica, 1951, 122, 
91-105.—The author presents a theory of visual 
depth perception which has the concept of stimulus 
pattern interpretation as its underlying principle.— 
S. Renshaw. 

875. Fox, Bernard H. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) Figural after-effects: "'satia- 
tion” and adaptation. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
317-326.—A report of 2 experiments; 1 designed to 
study distance relationships of figural after-effects, 
the other a test of the hypothesis that both “вайа 
tion" as well as "adaptation toward a norm" in 
Gibson's sense were effective in determining after- 
effects. The first experiment contradicted the 
“satiation theory," the second verified the hypothe- 
sis that both phenomena combined in Exp. I. The 
"distance paradox” was verified in both cases, 
Important variables involved are discussed.—4. K. 


Solarz. 
876. Gerathewohl, Siegfried. J. (USAF Sch. 


Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Conspicuity of 
flashing and steady light signals: I. Variation of 
contrast. (see 27: 877) Randolph Field, Tex.: 
USAF Sch. of Aviation Medicine, 1951. (Spec. 
Rep.) iii, 8 p.—Subjects were required to perform on 
a complex, multiple reaction test and to respon 

periodically to 2 critical light signals (either a steady 
or flashing light) presented at contrast ratios of 1.00, 
0.74, 0.52, and 0.33. The results show that flashing 
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light signals are more conspicuous than steady lights 
of the same intensity. The differences are least for 
contrast ratios of 1.00, i.e., for lights at high inten- 
sity, and greatest for ratios of 0.33, i.e., for lights 
differing only slightly from the background in 
intensity. A. Chapanis. 

877. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. (USAF Sch. 
Aviat, Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Conspicuity of 
flashing and steady light signals: П. High con- 
trasts. Randolph Field, Tex.: USAF Sch. of 
Aviation Medicine, 1952. (Proj. No. 21-24-014, 
Rep. No.2.) iii, 8 p.—This is an extension of work 
reported earlier (see 27: 876). The conspicuousness 
of steady and flashing light signals was studied at 
contrast ratios of 1031.6, 138.9, 19.0, 18.3, and 6.6, 
i.e., at much higher contrasts than were used in the 
previous study. The results show that at the two 
highest contrast ratios there are no differences be- 
tween the two kinds of lights. For contrast ratios 
of 6.6 to 19.0, the steady light was more conspicuous 
than the flashing light.—4. Chapanis. 

878. Giles, G. H. Colour vision: some recent 
trends in practice. Brit. J. physiol. Opt., 1950, 7, 
90-95.—A general article beginning with a very 
brief account of Granit’s, Willmer’s and Hartridge’s 
theories of colour vision. The doubtful nature of 
recent claims to cure colour defects is discussed with 


some remarks on the possibility of late development. 


of colour vision in some individuals. A very short 
description of the usual methods of assessing colour 
deficiency is given with a suggestion that tests 
should be made with the subject’s subsequent re- 
quirements in mind. The importance of such factors 
as refractive errors, extent of binocular vision, and 
the psychology of the subject is stressed, and the 
article ends with a discussion of the differential 
diagnosis of congenital and acquired colour de- 
ficiency.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

879. Gottwald, О. Poruchy barevného videní п 
svéretu. (Disturbance of colour vision in welders.) 
Csi. Ofthal, 1950, 6, 228-231.—Examination of 
welders showed defects in perception of red and 
green in higher percentage than among the general 
population. The abnormality was more frequent 
among those working with the electric arc than in 
those working with the flame. Workers protected 
by masks were less affected than those working be- 
hind a manual shield. Defective colour vision was 
not observed in those working outdoors. Thisseems 
to confirm the opinion that the defect is due to in- 
haling gases developed in welding.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

880. Hartridge, H. Human colour vision. Proc. 
XVI Int. Congr. Ophthal., London, 1950, 1, 561—567. 
—A short account of the author's polychromatic 
theory of colour vision with his criticisms of the tri- 
chromatic theory. The work of Granit, of Moto- 
kawa, and of Morton is mentioned in support of the 
author's thesis.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 
№ 881. Hironaka, К. ‘Empfindungszeit” of an 
electrical phosphene and that of a light stimulus. 
(Dark-adapted eye.) Toh. J. exp. Med., 1950, 53, 
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1-9.—The latent period ("Empfindungszeit") for 
the recognition of a light stimulus both in the fovea 
and the periphery and for the development of an 
electric phosphene was measured in the dark-adapted 
eye. The shortest latent periods for foveal stimula- 
tion and for an electric phosphene were about the 
same (approx. 69.0 m. sec.) and the variation with 
intensity varied along the same curve for both light 
(log 1) and electrical stimulation (voltage). The 
latent periods for peripheral vision. (50°) were con- 
siderably larger and the curve relation latent period 
to stimulus intensity was much flatter. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that the site of electrical stimulation 
is the cones.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

882. Hufschmidt, Н. J., & del Castillo, Nicolau, J. 
Contribución al estudio de la estructura temporal de 
la percepción visual de las'formas. (A contribution 
to the study of the temporal mechanism of the visual 
perception of form.) Act. luso-esp. Neurol. Psiquiat., 
1951, 10, 75-84.— Bergson considers consciousness 
to be essentially mnemonic and information con- 
tributing to it essentially temporal.  Adrian's 
fundamental work shows the nerve impulse to be 
rhythmical and therefore also qualified in point of 
time. The classical analogy for the process of visual 
perception is photography but in actuality its time- 
base resembles that of television in involving a scan- 
ning and a mnemonic process. Confirmation of this 
is found in the qualitative experiments described. 
A relationship has been established between the dis- 
aggregation in terms of “gestalt” of linear figures 
and the stroboscopic frequency of illumination re- 
quired to recognize them. Variations between ob- 
servers are probably due to differences in visual 
acuity, fatigue, or imaginativeness exemplified by 
КИБЕР ДЕ inkblot test—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 

AL. 

883. Jaeger, W. Über das Verhalten der Pro- 
tanopen und Deuteranopen am kurzwelligen Ende 
des Spektrums. (Perception by protanopes and 
deuteranopes of coloured lights with a short wave- 
length.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 1950, 
56, 350-352.—In protanopia and deuteranopia, dif- 
ferences are not only to be found at the long-wave 
end of the spectrum but also at the short-wave end. 
In protanopia, in contrast to the vision of deuter- 
anopes, no difference between 435 mp and 404 my is 
visible.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

‚ 884. Jaeger, W. Über ungewöhnliche Manifesta- 
tionsformen angeborener Stérungen des Farbsinnes. 
(Unusual forms of manifestation of inherited anom- 
alies of colour vision.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. 
Heidelberg, 1950, 56, 61-65.—In a pedigree with 
anomalies of colour vision two female carriers were 
observed who exhibited the combination of deuter- 
anomaly with tritanomaly, while genotypically they 
had a combination of protanopia with deuteranom- 
aly. MO were analysed with the anomal- 
oscope and the colour mixing appar. Ai r 

of Ophthal, Lit.) p paratum mal Sou Mem 

885. Jäger, A. Zusammenwirken von Augen- und 
Kopfbewegungen bei Blick nach der Seite. (Co- 
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operation between eye and head movements in look- 
ing towards the side.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. 
Heidelberg, 1950, 56, 90-92.—Investigation on the 
appearance of a vertical line when the eye is ab- 
ducted and the head turned towards the object and 
slightly tilted.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

886. Johansson, Gunnar. The effect of uniform 
and continuous chromatic changes: a description 
and preliminary analysis of a perceptual saturation 
constancy connected with continuously changing 
stimuli. In Ekman, et al., Essays in Psychology . . . 
David Katz, (see 27: 746) 139-160.—Experiments 
are reported confirming the existence of a saturation 
constancy phenomenon with discrepancies between 
stimulation and perception during continuously 
changing colour stimuli. A preliminary analysis is 
attempted.—A. K. Solars. 

887. Kline, Nathan Schellenberg. The effect of 
tonus-inducing stimuli on the perceived movement 
of a stationary and of a moving point of light. In 
Abstracts of dissertations ... Clark U. Clark U. 
Bull., 1951; 23(203), 143-144.—Abstract of Master's 
thesis. 

888. Koike, I. The research in the various factors 
necessary for the appearance of the critical stage of 
perception time. Toh. J. exp. Med., 1950, 53, 11-19. 
—During dark adaptation the latent period (рег- 
ception time) for a given light stimulus reaches a 
maximum after several minutes and then decreases. 
The pre-adaptation, stimulus intensity, and part of 
the retina necessary to demonstrate this phenomenon 
(critical stage of perception time) were investigated. 
The appearance of a maximum value for the latent 
period was retarded in the same way as the rod-cone 
transition point by increasing the preceding light 
adaptation; it was only demonstrable with stimulus 
intensities at about the cone threshold but could not 
be shown at the fovea. These facts suggest that the 
phenomenon is characteristic of the transition from 
cone to rod activity.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

889, Meyer-Schwickerath, G. Unterschiedliche 
elektrische Erregbarkeit zentraler und peripherer 
Netzhautfasern. (Differences in electric irritability 
of central and peripheral retinal fibres.) Ber. dtsch. 
ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 1950, 56, 70-75.—The 
retina of healthy subjects was stimulated with fa- 
radic currents by means of an electrode of 4 sq. cm 
size on the lower lid, and the changes of the normal 
visual impression were observed when the subjects 
looked into a hemisphere painted with black and 
white concentric rings. It was found that the periph- 
eral parts of the retina had a lower threshold 
which manifested itself by the sensation of flicker 
of the peripheral rings in the hemisphere before 
flicker of the central rings occurred. This was the 
on all directions of gaze.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit. 

890. Monjé, M. Die Nutzzeit bei der Sehschar- 
fenmessung. (The time factor in test for visual 
acuity.) Ber. disch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 1950, 
56, 47-50.—Investigations on the minimum time 
required for recognizing test types, which greatly 
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varies with the brightness difference between test 
type and ground. In the discussion which followed, 
Jaeger recommends the use of two light points for 
the determination of the minimum separable instead 
of the Landolt-C used by the author.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

891. Monnier, M. Eléments de physiologie 
sensorielle. (Elements of sensory physiology.) 
Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(14-15), 
50-60.— Following a brief recall on receptors, elec- 
trophysiology of the peripheral nervous system, and 
the Weber-Fechner law, the author presents a 
detailed analysis of the physiology of vision under 
the following headings: dioptrics of the eye; main. 
defects of the eye; observation of the eye; visual 
acuity; elements of photometry; differential sensitiv- 
ity of the eye to various lights; temporal evolution 
of the luminous sensation; the vision of colors, 
These are a student's notes of a series of lectures 
given by the author: a few lectures are missing. 
These notes have been revised by the author before 
publication.—D. Bélanger. 

892. Motokawa, Koiti. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan.) Summation of the color processes in the 
human retina. Toh. J. exp. Med., 1950, 52, 207- 
212.—The effect of color mixing on the retinal color 
processes was studied. In the first place, the ex- 
citability curves for 2 monochromatic lights were 
determined separately, and then the summation 
curve for the mixture of the 2 colored lights. These 
experiments indicated that the law of additive sum- 
mation which holds for the usual color mixing experi- 
ments does not apply to the physiological effects 
caused by lights in the retina. The summation 
curves were found a little higher than the envelope 
of the single curves obtained in the separate applica- 
tion of the colors, but the shape of the curve was 
similar to that of the envelope.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

893. Motokawa, K., & Iwama, K. Resonance in 
electrical stimulation of the eye. Toh. J. exp. Med., 
1950, 53, 201-206.—Flickering electric phosphenes 
were produced by sinusoidal alternating currents of 
varying frequency. When the strength of current 
necessary just to produce a sensation of flicker was 
plotted against frequency, 3 minima were found at 
about 18, 37, and 53 cycles per second. It is sug- 
gested that these are possibly due to the resonance of 
3 excitable mechanisms in the eye.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

894. Motokawa, K., Iwama, K., & Tukahara, S. 
Color processes in single retinal elements. Toh. J. 
exp. Med., 1951, 53, 399-406.—The electrical sensi- 
tivity of single retinal elements in the frog was in- 
vestigated using Granit's micro-electrode technique. 
The lowering of electrical sensitivity after illumina- 
tion with white light confirmed the results already 
obtained when the discharge in the whole optic 
nerve was used as the criterion. Thus there were 3 
crest times when white light was used, one at 1.5 
min., corresponding to the red mechanism, one at 
3 min., corresponding to the green mechanism, and 
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one at 5 min., corresponding to the blue mechanism. 
There was a tendency to fusion of the red and green 
mechanisms and evidence that the red mechanism 
is also sensitive to the violet wave-lengths.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

895. Ohara, H. Vision from a moving car. 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1950, 54, 320-341.— The 
maximum distance at which a test object was visible 
from a car running at different speeds was deter- 
mined. The visual acuity of individuals traveling, 
standing or sitting, in 3 kinds of vehicle (tram, loco- 
motive, and lorry) running to 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 
80 km.p.h. was determined. At the same time, the 
vibration of the vehicles was measured using an ac- 
celeration vibriograph as a test object. It was found 
that the faster the speed of the car, the greater was 
the reduction of visual acuity and the greater the 
acceleration of the vibration of the car. The fre- 
quency and amplitude of vibration did not run 
parallel to speed and reduction of visual acuity, 
although they became greater at high speeds. 
Thus, it appears that acceleration, caused a vibration 
of the eyeballs. This, in turn, would produce move- 
ment of the retinal image reducing visual acuity. 
The effect on visual acuity was greater when stand- 
ing than when sitting. In Japanese.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

896. Otero, M., & Aguilar, M. La agudeza visual 
mínima de los valores umbrales. (The minimal 
visual acuity of threshold values.) An. Real Soc. 
Espan. Fis. Quim., 1950, 46A, 1-8.—A plot of visual 
acuity against the logarithm of the luminosity of the 
surrounding field shows conventionally a minimal 
value independent of the angular subtense of the 
tested object as the luminosity approaches the 
threshold. The minimum cognoscible at this level 
has been determined for a zone situated 10? para- 
foveally by statistical methods in 4 observers, the 
eyes being dark adapted. Oblique fixation was 
maintained by the untested eye on a dim red light. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

897. Priklonsky, M. Zur frage der rationellen 
Beleuchtung der Arbeitsriume bei Farbensinnprii- 
fungen mit pseudoisochromatischen Tafeln. (Ra- 
tional illumination of rooms for colour sense tests 
with pseudo-isochromatic plates.) Klin. Mbl. Augen- 
heilk., 1951, 118, 259-269.— The discernibility of 
pseudo-isochromatic plates is dependent on the 
spectral quality of the light in which the test is made. 
If more long wave-lengths are present the plates can 
be read more easily and the contrary is the case if 
short wave-lengths prevail. Daylight differs in 
spectral distribution depending on the presence of 
cloud. The author recommends testing only with a 
special kind of so-called. daylight lamp (‘‘Soffitten- 
leuchtstofflampen") which has a spectral output 
similar to daylight—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit. 

898. Reed, J. B. (Mount Holyoke Coll, South 
Hadley, Mass.) The speed and accuracy of discrim- 
inating differences in hue, brilliance, area, and 
shape. USN Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. Rep. SDC- 
131-1-2. 1951. 28 p.—In the first experiment, sub- 
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jects sorted packs of 64 cards, each containing a 
symbol printed in the center of the card. There were 
2 shapes—a triangle and circle. Each shape appeared 
in 2 sizes: large and small; in 2 hues: red and green; 
and in 2 brightness levels: light and dark. Shapes. 
sizes, hues, and brightness levels were represented in 
all combinations. Subjects were able to sort the 
cards fastest and most accurately when they sorted 
for hue, ignoring all other variations. Sorting for 
shape, size, and brightness were progressively slower 
and less accurate. In the second experiment, sub- 
jects sorted packs of cards which contained either 
of 2 hues, or of 2 sizes. Differences between the hues, 
or sizes, were systematically varied. Although sort- 
ing time decreases as the stimulus difference in- 
creases, sorting for hue differences is faster than 
sorting for size differences over any practical range 
of stimulus differences.—4. Chapanis. 

899. Rochels, К. Н. Über ein einfaches Prinzip 
zur objectiven Sehschürfenbestimmung. (A simple 
technique of objective determination of visual 
denice Ber. disch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 1950, 
56, 327-329.—A black spot on a white background 
is covered with layers of semi-transparent thin paper, 
and a prism is switched before the eye of the patient 
who fixes the black spot. The fixation movement at 
this moment is taken as a sign that the patient is 
able to see the black spot. The number of layers of 
paper which obscure its visibility is increased until 
no movement of the eye can be elicted with the 
prism. The author suggests that there is a correla- 
tion between visual acuity and contrast sensitivity.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


900. Rudolph, G. Sur une variation du seuil 
différential de l'oeil sous l'influence de stimuli 
lumineux de courte durée: un phénoméne de fatigue 
centrale. (Variation in the difference threshold of 
the eye under the influence of short visual stimuli: 
a central fatigue phenomenon.) С. R. Soc. Biol. 
Paris, 1951, 145, 310-313.—In the course of experi- 
ments in which light flashes of variable duration but 
constant brightness were matched for brightness 
against test lights of constant duration, results ob- 
tained after long sessions indicated sporadic increases 
in the difference threshold although the subject was 
unaware of any fatigue. It is suggested that the 
effect must be due to a central rather than a periph- 


eral fatigue of the visual system.—(Court f 
Ophthal. Lit.) aoe а 


‚901. Sasiain, Rios М. Sobre el umbral luminosos 
diferencial de la тейпа. (The differential luminous 
threshold of the retina.) Arch. Soc. oftal. hispano- 
amer., 1951, 11, 265-271.—After defining the con- 
cepts of absolute exposure and chromatic thresholds 
of the retina, the author describes his experiments on 
the determination of differential thresholds, i.e., the 
minimal contrast needed between 2 different lumi- 
nosities in order to perceive them as different. Dif- 
ferential luminous threshold depends on several 
factors and varies according to the intensities with 
which the study is made, duration of the stimulation, 
extension of the illuminated surface, and the contrast 
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between this and the surrounding field. The results 
show that the light received by one eye influences 
the differential luminous threshold of the other eye. 

Xperiments were carried out on 10 emmetropic 
subjects.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

902. Schmidt, Ingeborg. (USAF School Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Comparative evaluation 
of the New London Navy Lantern for testing color 
Perception. Randolph Field, Tex.: USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med., 1951. (Proj. No. 21-29-009) iv, 10 p. 
7-900 subjects (435 color normal and 65 color de- 
fective) were tested on the New London Navy 
Lantern and on 5 other tests of color vision. The 
author concludes that the lantern, in its present 
state, cannot be used as a simple pass-fail test and 
that it is not a satisfactory replacement for color 
vision tests now in use.—4. Chapanis. 

903. Schmidt, Ingeborg. New tests for the ex- 
amination and training of color vision. III. Color 
Vision Multitester (signal lamp) for Aviation. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-09-006, Rep. 
No, 3, 1952. iii, 14 p.—A transportable instrument 
which tests 5 applicants simultaneously, presenting 
to each of them a separate set of 3 signals. On the 
basis of calculations, these lights correspond to air- 
field signals in size, brightness, color saturation, 
composition, and background. The drum of the 
Multitester rotates automatically, serially presenting 
11 sets of 3 signals and 1 set with a cross to mark the 
position. The exposure time and interexposure pe- 
riods are fixed.— Publisher. 

904. Schubert, С. Über den Farbensinn und das 
Sehvermégen des Hundes. (Sense of colour and 
visual faculty of the dog.) Wien. tierarztl. Mschr., 
1950, 37, 127-128.—The suggestion that dogs are 
colour-blind is absolutely wrong. Nevertheless, it 
has not yet been shown experimentally that dogs 
have the same distinction of colours as man. The 
visual acuity of dogs is indeed not so perfect as in 
man, but the mechanism of accommodation is 
similar in the eyes of both. Dogs have also some 
binocular field of vision, the condition of stereo- 
scopic perception.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

905. Schwarz, F. Uber Sehschirfemessungen 
bei begrenzter Darbietungszeit farbiger Sehproben. 
(Visual acuity measurements with limited exposure 
of coloured test objects.) Pftügers Arch., 1951, 253, 
121-131.— The relation between illumination and 
exposure time for a given visual acuity (Landolt 
ring) in light adaptation (a white surround) was in- 
vestigated for different coloured test objects. It was 
found that visual performance was best for white and 
yellow test objects, next best for green, next for red, 
and worst for blue. Some improvement in perform- 
ance for red and blue was obtained by correcting 
chromatic aberration. Pre-adaptation to the colour 
of the test object as well as the provision of a sur- 
round of the same colour improved the visual per- 
formance.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

906. Ségal, J. Eléments d'une théorie de la 
vision des couleurs. (The elements of a theory of 
colour vision.) Ann. Oculist., Paris, 1951, 184, 214— 
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245.—The author first discusses his reasons for ac- | 
cepting a trichromatic basis for colour vision. Such 
a theory requires the identification of three photo- 
sensitive pigments and three retinal elements con- 
taining these pigments, capable of acting as receptors, 
These he calls R, G, and B. He identifies G pigment 
with visual purple by comparison of the zone of | 
maximum purity of the G sensation with the maxi- 
mum of the absorption curve of visual purple. The 
B receptors are at the level of the external plexiform 
layer and it is suggested that they are the synaptic 
"buttons" of the rods and cones in this layer. The 
maximum of the.B sensation curve corresponds 
with the absorption of the "transient orange" stage 
of photolysis of visual purple and this is therefore 
suggested as the B pigment, and is identified with 
the pigment of the macula lutea. (see 27: 907)— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

907. Ségal, J. Eléments d’une théorie de la 
vision des couleurs. (The elements of a theory of | 
colour vision.) Ann. Oculist., Paris, 1951, 184, 289— 
320.—Reasons are advanced for supposing that the 
R pigment is in a crystalline form, and as such is 
present in the pigment epithelium. These are what 
are possibly nerve fibres running from this layer 
through the other retinal layers, The author then 
details clinical, anatomical, and experimental find- 
ings to support his theory and concludes that it is 
completely compatible with all the known facts. 
(see 27: 906)—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

908. Simon, Walter Benno. The effect of asym- 
metric light distribution and of starting position of 
the visual perception of the median plane. In 
Abstracts of dissertations... Clark U. Clark U. 
Bull., 1951, 23(203), 149-150.—Abstract of Master's _ 
thesis. 

909. Solomon, Paul. After images and figure- 
ground organization: a study on the effect of contour 
Processes. In Abstracts of dissertations . . . Clark 
U. Clark U. Bull, 1951, 23(203), 151-152.— 
Abstract of Master's thesis. 

910. Ten Doesschate, G. On imaginary space in 
paintings. Ophthalmologica, 1951, 122, 46-50.— 
The author discusses the problem of visual space 
perception as simulated in paintings and compares 
it with that under normal conditions. He con- 
cludes that "normal and imaginary optical spaces"! 
have the same origin and structure,—S. Renshaw. 

911. Wapner, Seymour (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass. Werner, Heinz, & Chandler, Kenneth A. 
Experiments on sensory-tonic field theory of per- 
ception: I. Effect of extraneous stimulation on the 
visual perception of verticality. J. exp, Psychol., 
1951, 42, 341-345.—A test of the hypothesis that 
extraneous stimulation influences the perception of 
an object. Electrical stimulation to the neck muscle, 
and auditory stimulation were tested for effect on 
perception of verticality of an adjustable luminescent 
rod. 40 Ss, 20 men and 20 women were used. 
Both kinds of extraneous stimulation affected per- 
ception of the vertical in an equivalent*manner.— 
А. К. Solars. 
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912. Wapner, Seymour, (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Werner, Heinz, & Morant, Ricardo B. 
Experiments on sensory-tonic field theory of per- 
ception. III. Effect of body rotation on the visual 
perception: of verticality. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
351-357.—A study of extraneous stimulation on 
visual perception. The effect of labyrinthian stimu- 
lation induced by rotation of the body around its 
vertical axis upon the adjustment of a luminescent 
rod to apparent verticality was studied in 28 Ss. 
Results indicated that visual perception of verticality 
is significantly affected by accelerative and decelera- 
tive rotation in a clockwise and counterclockwise 
direction. —A. К. Solarz. 

913. Werner, Heinz, (Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) 
Wapner, Seymour, & Chandler, Kenneth A. Ex- 
periments on sensory-tonic field theory of percep- 
tion: II. Effect of supported and unsupported tilt of 
the body on the visual perception of verticality. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 346-350.—An investigation 
of the effect of postural changes upon the visual per- 
ception of verticality. 40 Ss, 20 men and 20 women 
were tested in supported and unsupported conditions 
of body tilt at specific angles. The task was the ad- 
justment of a luminescent rod to the position of 
apparent verticality. Results showed that displace- 
ment was to a greater degree when the body was un- 
supported, and to the side opposite the direction of 
body tilt—A. К, Solarz. 

914. Yokose, Zensho, & Uchiyama, Michiaki. 
(The measurement of the field-forces in visual per- 
ception.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 22, 41-56.—By the 
strength of stimulus threshold light spots located 
inside and outside of a figure, the strength of the 
field-forces was found to vary according to a formula 
empirically derived from the data. The author indi- 
cates that the results support Kohler’s electric 
theory of visual perception. In Japanese with 
English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 821, 929, 1502, 1503) 
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915. Bornschein, H., & Krejci, Е. (U. Vienna, 
Austria.) Zur Frage einer selektiven Ultraschall- 
wirkung auf die Cochlear- und Aktionspotentiale des 
Innenohres. (The question of a selective ultrasonic 
action on the cochlear and action potentials of the 
inner ear.) Experientia, 1951, 7,55-65.—The effect 
of ultrasound (800,000 cycles/sec., 0.3-2.4 W/sq. 
cm.; imm. beam diam. applied directly on the apex 
of the cochlea) on the electrical response of the inner 
ear was investigated in guinea pigs. The results ob- 
tained in 10 experiments indicate that ultrasound 
causes a selective diminution of the cochlear micro- 
phonics and a consequent secondary depression of 
the action potentials.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

916. Duyff, J. W., van Gemert, А. б. М., & 
Schmidt, P. H. Binaural sound location in the 
horizontal plane. Acta Physiol. Pharmacol. Neer- 
land, 1950, 1(4), 540-561.—Analysis of the factors 
involved in binaural sound localization in the hori- 
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zontal plane indicates that phase relations cannot 
serve as an index to the position of the source, that 
direction and distance together can be determined 
only for sources which are near to the head and 
never for low azimuth values, that time relations 
serve as an extremely sensitive index in the case of 
small azimuth values, and that, on the other hand, in 
those cases where the source lies far to the side, as 
well as for high frequencies generally, intensity rela- 
tions may be important.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

917. Eldredge, Donald H., Jr., & Parrack, Hor- 
ace O. Sound problems in the air force. U. S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1950, 1, 449-461.— The 
effects of high sound levels on humans is discussed. 
The authors studied sound levels produced by air- 
plane engines, both propeller type and jets. In- 
cluded are the effects of vibrations above audible 
frequencies. It is concluded that super-sonic 
“sounds” are not a serious hazard to health and 
efficiency at present. The importance of high sound 
levels is due to masking of verbal communication, 
deafness following exposure, and specific physical 
sensations created by low frequency “sound” vibra- 
tions. 35 references.—W. Fleeson. 

918. Goldstein, Alvin George. The effect of head 
position on auditory localization. In Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 
23(203), 140-141.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 


919. Licklider, J. C. R. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technol., Cambridge.) A duplex theory of pitch per- 
ception. Experientia, 1951, 7, 128-134.— This theory 
seeks to explain observations that appear to indicate 
the duplex nature of pitch. In most of the older 
theories tone height was considered to be a simple 
and single attribute. The theory implies that the 
auditory organ performs a frequency and an auto- 
correlation analysis. The cochlea acts as an ex- 
tended wave filter that distributes oscillations of 
different frequencies to different places. The fre- 
quency bands lie in 1 dimension, the X-dimension 
of the nervous tissue; in every frequency band the 
tone is analyzed further by a group of neurones, 
acting as an autocorrelator. This autocorrelator 
analyzes in a 2d dimension, the T-dimension. This 
theory explains some psychophysical observations 
hard to explain by the ordinary place theories.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

920. Schaller, F., & Timm, C. (U. Mainz, Ger- 
many). Das Hürvermügen der Nachtschmetter- 
linge. (The hearing capacity of moths.  Zschr. 
vergl. Physiol., 1950, 32, 468-481.—141 moths were 
tested as to flight or death feint reactions with sound 
waves from 15-175 k Hz. Thelowest thresholds were 
found in the nieghborhood of 40-80 k Hz. Reactions 
are not peculiar to a species. Through extirpation it 
was demonstrated that the sound stimuli are re- 
ceived peripherally in the tympanic organs, are 
centrally elaborated in a critical fashion, and then 
lead to the described reactions. These reactions are 
observed when moths are confronted by bats. It is 
concluded that moths can hear bats, can withdraw 
themselves from their attack through flight or death 
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feint and possess thereby a relative protection from 
their enemies.— Р. C. Sumner. 
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921. Alekseeva, M. S. О sootvetstvii vneshnego 
povedeniíà s tipom vysshei пегупої detíael'nosti u 
Sobaki sangvinika. (On the correspondence of 
external behavior with type of higher nervous activ- 
ity in the dog [of] sanguine [typel.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 722-726.—On the basis of 
experiments with caffeine it is concluded that the 
external behavior of the dog corresponds to its type 
of higher nervous activity.—I. D. London. 

922. Beach, Frank A., & Levinson, Gilbert. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Effects of androgen 
on the glans penis and mating behavior of castrated 
male rats. J. exp. Zool, 1950, 114, 159-171.—A 
total of 32 adult male rats were castrated and 
assigned to a control or one of three experimental 
groups receiving different amounts of testosterone 
propionate in daily injections. Histological examin- 
ation of the integument of the glans penis after inter- 
vals of 7 to 28 days of treatment showed a positive 
relationship between number of cornified genital 
papillae and size of hormone dosage. Histological 
study suggests that the genital papillae may act as 
accessory sensory structures. Their decrease follow- 
ing castration is interpreted as being one of the 
factors responsible for the lessened sexual behavior 
of castrates.—4. В. Shaklee. 

923. Benedek, Therese. (Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) Psychosexual functions in 
women. New York: Ronald Press, 1952. x, 435 p. 
$10.00.— The first 11 chapters in this collection of 
studies in female sexuality were originally prepared 
in collaboration with Boris B. Rubinstein and pub- 
lished as a monograph (see 17: 814). The conclu- 
sions reached in this research are applied in subse- 
quent chapters, 2 of which deal with the psychoso- 
matic implications of the primary unit: mother-child 
and some psychophysiological problems of mother- 
hood. There are also chapters on the climacterium: 
a developmental phase and on the functions of the 
sexual apparatus of both sexes and their disturb- 
ances. 132-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

924. Bilodeau, Edward A. Decrements and re- 
covery from decrements in a simple work task with 
variation in force requirements at different stages of 
practice. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 
51-34, 1951. v, 6 p.—Theoretical analysis of much 
recent research in motor behavior has dealt with a 
learning factor and a work factor, varied together, 
in situations where effects of one are isolated from 
effects of the other. The current report describes 
apparatus and procedure for studying one variable 
"in situations where the other remains fairly con- 
stant and equal between conditions throughout 
practice."—R. Tyson. 

925. Broadbent, D. E. (Applied Psych. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, England.) Noise, paced perform- 
ance and vigilance tasks. Med. Res. Council, 
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A.P.U. Report 165/51, Dec. 1951, 8 p.—This paper 
considers the effect of paced vs. unpaced performance 
upon a vigilance task and the effect of noise upon 
sucha task. The task required the subject to make 
a positioning reaction in response to a bank of lights. 
A high level of performance was maintained longer 
under unpaced conditions than under paced condi- 
tions. The effect of noise upon unpaced performance 
on the task was an increase in errors despite a pre- 
ceding suggestion that contrary results were to be 
expected. “It is suggested that these results allow 
us to give an adequate interpretation of the peculiari- 
ties of vigilance tasks, of differences found between 
them in the effects of noise and continued exercise, 
and of the reasons for the apparent failure of many 
ое laboratory tasks to show such effects."—7, Pol- 
lack. : 

926. Flecker, R. (U. Western Australia, Perth.) 
Skin temperature as a psychophysical variable. 
Aust, J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 109-120.—By means of a 
finger-tip thermocouple the skin temperatures of 38 
college students were recorded in psychological situ- 
ations involving relaxation and tension, and for 16 of 
them during a subsequent miniature counseling 
session. In general, previous findings that arise in 
finger temperature is usually associated with emo- 
tional security and a drop in temperature with a 
state of conflict were confirmed. Usefulness of skin 
temperature as an indicator of a client’s affective 
state during counseling was not demonstrated. 
Evidence suggests that vasodilation is facilitated by 
complete relaxation and “oss of self” and vasocon- 
striction is occasioned by sudden ego involvement or 
"awareness of ве!{.”—С. F. Scofield. 

927. Hodson, S. The two-hand coordination 
test—the relationship between speed and the number 
of errors made. Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johan- 
nesburg, 1951, 3(1), 14-15.— The speed and error 
scores of 241 U.D.F. apprentices and 94 mine boys 
were correlated using Kendall’s coefficient to test 
the relationship. The results suggest no or only a 
small relationship between speed and error scores, 
—T. К. Lindbom. 

928. Johnson, Walter H. (Defence Research 
Medical Lab., Toronto, Can.) Studies to define 
quantitatively the stimulus required to produce 
motion sickness. In U. S. Office of Naval Research. 
1950. A symposium, (see 27: 858), 42-50.—Move- 
ments of the head appear to be a significant factor in 
motion sickness. Individual susceptibility to swing 
sickness shows a significant correlation with .the 
degree of head movement of the subject. 13 refer- 
ences.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

929. Koella, W. Gleichgewichtsorgan und Augen- 
muskelsystem im Lichte der Koordinationslehre. 
(The balancing organ and eye musculature in rela- 
tion to the study of co-ordination.) Vjschr. naturf. 
Ges. Zurich, 1950, 95, 1-76.—The results of different 
series of experiments in which a rabbit was rotated, 
may be summarized as follows: (1) The level of 
nystagmus: movements always remains horizontal 
regardless of the position of the head. (2) The 
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dorso-ventral meridian of the eye always retains the 
same position, regardless of the head-position. (3) 
The level of the nystagmus movements is influenced 
by relative movements of the head against the body. 
(4) The level of the nystagmus movements is 
altered by a change of the position of the whole 
animal within the gravitation field —(Courtesy of 
Ophthal, Lit.) 

930. Kolesnikov, M. S., & Troshikhin, ү. A. 
Malyi standart ispytanii dla opredelenifa tipa 
vysshei nervnoi defatel’nosti sobaki. (Short sched- 
ule of experiments for determination of type of dog’s 
higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 
1951, 1, 739-743.—The experimental schedule, sug- 
gested by Pavlov in 1934, for determination of type 
of nervous system and that in use in 1950 at the 
Pavlov Inst. Physiol. are described.—I. D. London. 

931. Levine, Lena, & Doherty, Beka. (Jewish 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.) The menopause. New 
York: Random House, 1952. 198 р. $2.75.—In 
collaboration with a journalist, the senior author 
divides the book into five chapters titled: "What Is 
the Menopause?; What Is a Woman?; What Really 
Happens?; What Can Be Done?; What of the 
Future?"—C. R. Adams. 

932. Mishima, Jiro. (Fundamental research on 
the constancy of "mental tempo.") Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 22, 12-28.—28 students acted as sub- 
jects in a series of conditions designed to measure 
'imental tempo" in visual and auditory perception 
and in motor responses of tapping, figure movement, 
walking, and drawing. The results indicate a lack 
of sex difference, a high correlation between the 
tempo on different days, and an apparent lack of 
influence of distracting conditions. The tempo 
showed a high constancy except in some subjects 
who had other signs of behavior disorder. The 
author suggests that measurement of mental tempo 
might be useful in clinical examination. In Jap- 
anese with English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 

933. Mittelstaedt, Horst. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
manj. Physiologie des Gleichgewichtssinnes bei 
fliegenden Libellen. (Physiology of the sense of 
equilibrium in dragon flies in flight.) Zschr. vergl. 
Physiol., 1950, 32, 421-463.— Dragon flies (Aeschna) 
were experimentally studied in sitting position, freely 
flying, and rotating about a fixed axis. 3 different 
reaction systems were isolated which serve the 
orientation of the flying dragon fly: (1) abient re- 
action to light; (2) pronounced reactions of dragon 
flies to retinal displacement of the total field-pattern 
(visual motoricity) ; (3) the inertia of the freely 
suspended dragon fly head in connection with neck- 
receptors (‘dynamic organ"). Details of the neuro- 
physiology of these reaction systems are presented. 
— Е. C. Sumner. 

934. Poulton, E. C., & Gregory, R. L. (Applied 
Psych. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England.) Blinking 
during visualtracking. Med. Res. Council, A. P. U. 
Report 152/51, June, 1951. 15 p.—The blink rate 
of subjects before, during, and after visual tracking 
was determined electronically and behaviorally. 
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Blink rate is raised when the subject expects tracking 
to start, and after tracking. During tracking, how- 
ever, blinking is reduced, particularly in the initial 
stages. When blinking did occur in tracking, it 
tended to be concentrated in the easy portions of the 
track. The effect of blinking upon performance was 
investigated by simulating blinking (occluding the 
display for short periods) and by the subjects’ 
blinking voluntarily. Blinking was most detrimental 
when the tracking course was difficult. It is sug- 
gested that the blink rate might serve as an index of 
attention.—I. Pollack 


935. Siegel, Paul S., & Brantley, James J. (U. 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa.) The relationship of emo- 
tionality to the consummatory response of eating. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 304-306.—"‘In agreement 
with Hull’s generalized drive hypothesis, it was 
found that rats made emotional by faradic ‘teasing’ 
ingest a greater than normal amount of dry food 
when subsequently placed in a familiar eating situ- 
ation.” —A. К. Solarz. 


936. Soulairac, M. Les réactions d'orientation 
chez les animaux. (The orientation reactions of 
animals) Bull. Gr. Éiud. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 
1950, 3(10, 14-15), 44-45; 65-85.— Primary orienta- 
tion is the postural reaction which makes all other 
movements possible; secondary orientation includes 
the reactions necessary for locomotion. The author 
compares the different animals as to their anatomical 
and physiological endowment for orientation, and 
draws some general conclusions on the functioning 
of the vestibulary apparatus, The role of vision in 
equilibration is studied. Nervous mechanisms are 
also described. The author makes a final analysis of 
the more complex forms of orientation. These are 
students’ notes of a series of lectures. The notes 
have been revised by the author before publication. 
—D. Bélanger. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


937. Bartlett, Frederic C. Anticipation in human 
performance. In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychol- 
оу... David Kats, (see 27: 746), 1-17.—An 
analysis of experimental evidence in an attempt to 
formalize the basic processes involved in anticipa- 
tion. The range, functions and mechanisms of 
anticipation in receptor-effector and perceptual 
performance are dealt with.—4A. К. Solarz. 

938. Burkhardt, Heinrich. Zur Psychologie der 
Erlebnissage. (The psychology of apperceptive 
legends.) Zurich: Juris Verlag, 1951. 110 p. 
Swiss fr. 6.50.—‘‘Apperceptive legends" may be 
described as legends based upon specific mystic ex- 
periences of individuals. They result from a transi- 
tory modification of the individual's perception, and 
objectify anxiety. A number of Swiss legends is 
considered.—H. Н. Strupp. 


939. Carini, Louis Peter. A genetic study on the 


‘formation of relations. In Abstracts of dissertations 
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+. Clark U. Clark U. Bull, 1951, 23(203), 137— 
138.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 

940. Carmichael, Leonard. Fatigue and motiva- 
ton. In Ekman, et al, Essays in Psychology . .. 
David Katz, (see 27: 746), 65-71.—An analysis pre- 
sented suggesting a reevaluation of the relationship 
between work, fatigue, and socially determined 
motivation. Consideration must be given to all 
factors which may be studied objectively about the 
living organism as well as all the processes of the 
personality in order to analyse fatigue, efficiency, 
and performance.—A. К. Solarz. 

941. Ekman, Gösta. On the number and defini- 
tion of dimensions in Kretschmer's and Sheldon's 
constitutional systems. In Ekman, et al., Essays 
in psychology . . . David Katz, (see 27: 746), 72- 
103.—A study offering a simplification of Sheldon's 
psychological system. The morphological and psy- 
chological systems are considered separately.—A. K. 
Solarz, 

942. Grassé, M. Généralités sur le comporte- 
ment acquis. (General views on acquired behavior.) 
Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(10, 
14-15), 59-60; 42-49.—The difference between in- 
nate and acquired behavior is one of degree rather 
than of nature. Conditioned reflex as one of the 
simplest cases of acquired behavior is described. 
The author discusses its formation. Learning as a 
more complex form of behavior is then presented. 
Follows a discussion of the superior mental processes 
in relation to acquired behavior. These are the 
notes of a student summarizing lectures given by 
the author on the subject.—D. Bélanger. 

943. Guitton, Jean. Essay on human love. N. 
Ү.: Philosophical Library, 1951. xi, 243 p. $4.50, 
—With a foreword by the Earl of Halifax, this 
translation by Melville Chaning-Pearce of Essai sur 
L'amour Humain (published by Aubier, Paris, 1948) 
is said to be faithful rather than literal. Written 
within the philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the author examines love (and sex) under three 
major headings: the mystery (3 chap.): the develop- 
ment (3 chap.); the significance (2 chap). After an 
examination of love through its most characteristic 
manifestations, its defects are considered. In its 
development, love is a dynamic" whose essence is a 
kind of oblation which has "in the most oblative 
states an audible echo of the carnal . . ."—С, R. 
Adams. 

944. Lagache, Daniel. La répétition dans la con- 
duite. (Repetition in behavior.) Bull. Gr. Étud. 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(11, 12, 14-15), 3-8; 
2-4; 3-4.—In this series of lectures, the author studies 
repetition as a psychological phenomenon. First 
the relation between repetition and instinct is ex- 
amined. Then the concept of habit is brought in and 
its relation to repetition is studied in the light of the 
works of Huillaume, Watson and Thurstone. Fi- 
nally, repetition as observed in different kinds of con- 
flict and traumatism is studied.—D. Bélanger. 

945. Learoyd, C. G. The mechanism of telepathy. 
Practitioner, 1951, 167, 65-73.—In critical examina- 
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tion of Rhine’s extrasensory perception experimenta- . 
tion with the Zener pack of cards the present author 
sees the possibility of psychological explanation for 
the ability of some subjects reading the cards without 
seeing the figures on them in two connections: (1) 
the subject assumes a more primitive state of mind in 
which (2) ideas suggest ideas so rapidly once a slight 
cue commences the sequence that we often fail to 
connect the item in our mind with its grandfather of 
Ssecondsago. Two results of self-hypnosis (approach 
to more standardized child thinking and the se- 
quence of thought coming from a common origin) 
will tend to give a similar patterning of sequences, 
—F. C. Sumner. i 

946. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The factors in factoring behavior. Psychometrika, 
1951, 16, 353-359.—“Summarizing briefly, the 
factors in factoring behavior have to do with nabbing 
a small sample, ignoring other crucial sampling 
matters, treating the rotational problem irrationally, 
using tests of known unreliability, violating the re- 
quirement of experimentally independent measure- 
ments, predestinating the outcome, tossing in too 
much or not enough, choosing and ignoring tests 
when naming factors, struggling to make sense out 
of the results, and varying all over the map in the 
use of hypotheses.” — M. О. Wilson. 

947. Marcuse, Max. Zur Psychologie der Eifer- 
sucht und der Psychopathologie ihres Fehlens. 
(On the psychology of jealousy and the psycho- 
pathology of its absence.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 
759-777.—Jealousy is no atavism, but the result of a 
natural mental development out of the pre-historic 
animal life such as expressed through the reproduc- 
tive instinct of animals or the instinctual rivalry of 
the male animal. This explains the two-sidedness 
of jealousy as at the same time a sexual-social and 
an erotic-psychic phenomenon. Love and jealousy 
belong together. When jealousy is missing it can 
only be a case of an “‘altruistic withdrawal." Where 
there exists a conscious will to suppress jealousy on 
religious or ethical grounds individuals who are not 
particularly strong may develop neurosis.—P. D. 
Krieger. 

948. Mitscherlich, Alexander. “Wie ich mir-so 
ich dir.” (On psychology of tolerance.) Psyche, 
Heidelberg, 1951, 5, 1—15.— There is no tolerance in 
regard to facts. Tolerance deals with attitudes. 
There are 3 sources of tolerance: (1) tolerance de- 
riving from indifference (2) tolerance deriving from 
moral laws (3) tolerance deriving from love,— 
E. Barschak. А 

949. Rome, Howard P., & Braceland, Francis J. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) The effect of 
ACTH, cortisone, hydrocortisone and related ster- 
oids on mood. J. clin. exper. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 
184-191.— The psychologic effects of ACTH, corti- 
sone and related substances were graded in 4 cate- 
gories, varying from rather mild changes in mood 
and affect to severe psychotic reactions. These 
psychologic reactions are considered to be concomi- 
tant reactions emanating basically from metabolic- 
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physiologic changes in the internal” environment 
which develop sufficient stress to cause a wide 
variety of adaptive mechanisms on the part of the 
individual. A detailed case history illustrates several 
of the differentiated psychologic response types.— 
С. А. Muench. 

950. Webster, J. Н. Douglas. The periodicity of 
the ‘sevens’ in mind, man, and nature: a neo-Hip- 
pocratic study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 
277-282.—". . . it is clear that these periods, first 
recognized by Hippocrates and his school, based on 
‘sevens,’ of 7 days, 7 months, and 7 years, their 
halves and their multiples, make up a fundamental 
time-pattern of body and mind in health and disease 
which deserves much fuller investigation.”—C. L. 
Winder. 

(See also abstracts 1543, 1553, 1556) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


951. Abuladze, K. S. O latentnom vozbuzhdenii. 
(On latent excitation.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. Detel., 
1951, 1, 647-653.—W hen certain relations obtain 
between the “magnitude of after latent excitation 
and strength of conditioned stimulus," the latter can 
become a “subthreshold stimulus not only for its 
effector but also for the effector related to the center 
possessing latent excitation" and this without ex- 
ternal асйоп.—/. D. London. 

952. Archer, E. James, & Underwood, Benton J. 
Retroactive inhibition of verbal associations as a 
multiple function of temporal point of interpolation 
and degree of interpolated learning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 42, 283-290.—A study designed to vary 
both the degree of IL and the temporal position of 
IL to determine their interaction and the effect of 
each upon RI. The IL was presented 0, 24, or 48 
hr. after OL, and learned to 6 of 10 to 10 of 10 cor- 
rect anticipations plus 5 trials. Two lists of 10 
paired adjectives were used. Results showed that: 
(1) as degree of IL increased, amount of RI in- 
creased; (2) degree of IL had no effect upon relearn- 
ing scores; (3) temporal point of IL did not effect 
amount of RI; (4) there was no interaction of the 
two variables; and (5) number of overt intrusions 
given on recall trial was a function of the two vari- 
ables in question.—4. K. Solarz. 

953. Barch, Abram M. A demonstration of retro- 
active interference in pursuit rotor learning. USN 
Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep. SDC 166-00-1, 1951. 
16 p.—Stressing its influence on training, retroactive 
interference was studied with the Epicyclic Pursuit 
Rotor task. Results indicate that interference oc- 
curs without movements opposite to those in the 
old skill, and takes place “with other types of vari- 
ation in the new skill." The finding is important for 
"many military skills—similar and dissimilar"— 
which are taught simultaneously or sequentially. 
18 references.—R. Tyson. 

954. Barch, Abram M. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Permanent work decrements in the performance of 
a pursuit task arising from short periods of massed 
practice. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull. 52-2, 1952, 5 p.—Two groups of 25 subjects 
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were given 30 trials on each of two days, separated 
by 48 hours rest, on the Epicyclic Pursuit Rotor. 
The distributed practice group had 45 sec. rest be- 
tween each 15 sec. trial. The massed practice group 
had no such rest. Five minutes rest occurred be- 
tween each block of 6 trials for both groups. The 
massed practice group showed poorer performance 
and more marked reminiscence between blocks of 
trials, then did the distributed practice group, indi- 
cating that the inhibition from massed practice can 
develop within 90 sec. of continuous practice.— 
W. F. Grether. 


955. Barch, Abram M. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Warm-up in epicyclic t performance under 
massed and distributed practice conditons as a func- 
tion of the number of practice sessions. USAF 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 52-8, 1952, 7 p. 
— Subjects were given 30 trials per day on the Epi- 
cylic Pursuit Rotor on each of two days separated by 
48 hours rest. A distributed practice group (N = 
24) had 45 sec. rest between each 15 sec. trial. 5 
minutes rest occurred between each block of 6 trials 
for both groups. Warm-up was measured in two 
ways: (1) by the sharp initial rise in performance 
after rest; (2) by the difference between the last 
pre-rest trial and the first post-rest trial. The two 
methods gave similar results. The massed practice 
group showed no reliable changes in amount of 
warm-up during the course of training. The dis- 
tributed practice group warm-up increased to a 
maximum and then decreased as training progressed. 
—W. F. Grether. 


956. Bilodeau, Edward A. (Human Resources 
Res. Cent., Lackland AFB, Texas.) Massing and 
spacing phenomena as a function of prolonged and 
extended practice. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., 
Res. Bull. 52-9, 1952, 6 p.—‘‘Two groups of subjects 
practiced cranking as fast as possible for 8 minutes 
on each of 10 successive week-days. For the spaced 
practice group a rest of 4 minutes was interpolated 
between two practice periods of 4 minutes. The 
massed practice group cranked continuously for the 
entire 8 minutes. The data were presented as mean 
number of revolutions per successive 20 sec. scoring 
periods on each day of practice." Cranking rate 
decreased markedly during each experimental ses- 
sion. The initial rate diminished slightly on suc- 
cessive days, while the terminal rate increased 
slightly, for both groups. Spontaneous recovery 
during rest periods (both 4 min. and 24 hr.) showed a 
decline. No differences in rate of responding could 
be attributed to the spacing of practice of the dis- 
tributed practice group.—W. F. Grether. 

957. Chen, Edith. Retention of unrelated words 
learned under different degress of organic need. In 
О. of North Carolina . . . Research in progress. 


U. N. Carolina Rec., 1951, 60(492), 251.—Abstract 
of Master's thesis. 


958. Fedorov, V. К. О metodike izucheniía 
uslovnoreflektornoi defatel’nosti myshei. (On meth- 
ods of research of conditioned reflex activity of 
mice.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Defatel’., 1951, 1, 744-752. 
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—The methods, previously devised by E. A. Ganike 
to study conditioned reflex activity of mice, are dis- 
cussed and held suitable for the purposes for which 
they were developed.—I. D. London. 

959. Franzisket, Ludwig. (U. Münster i. W., 
Germany.) Bedingte reflexe bei Rückenmarksfró- 
Schen. (Conditioned reflexes in the spinal frog.) 
Naturwiss., 1950, 37, 93-94.—Conditioned reflexes 
were sought in “spinal” frogs (Rana esculenta) after 
transverse section of the brain at the level of the 
calamus scriptorius. The most significant finding 
from various experiments was that if a spinal frog 
reacted on the 25th application of a stimulus I with 
the reflex A, and on the 300th-475th simultaneous 
application of stimuli I and II with reflex B, then 
when stimulus I alone was later applied, the animal 
responded with the conditioned reflex B.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


960. Hall, John Fry. A study of the strength of a 
Secondary reinforced stimulus as a joint function of 
the number of primary reinforcements, strength of 
drive, and characteristics of the stimulus. In Ohio 
State U., Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 1949-50, 
Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 169-176.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

961. Highland, Richard William. Retroactive in- 
hibition: effects of stimulus-response variations in 
relation to degree of interpolated learning. In 
Ohio State U., Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 
1949-50, Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 191-193.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 

962. Kotake, Yasho, & Tagwa, Keiichi. (On the 
delay of the conditioned galvanic skin reflex in man.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 22, 1-6.—The galvanic skin 
reflex was conditioned against a 1000-cycle tone with 
the interval between the onset of the tone and the 
delivery of shock being 5, 10, and 15 seconds in each 
of 3 experimental groups. "The results showed that 
with increasing delay the conditioned responses were 
weaker. In Japanese with English summary.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

963. Kotlíarevskii, L. I. Metodika izuchenifa 
dvigatel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov u nekotorykh 
melkikh zhivotnykh (belye krysy i morskie svinki). 
(A method of investigation of motor conditioned re- 
flexes in certain small animals (white rats and 

uinea pigs). Zh. vyssh. neron. Deíütel'., 1951, i 
153-761.—AÀ method is described for studying “not 
the general, complex motor conditioned reaction of 
the [small] animal, but the comparatively local” 
and to do so with exact registration of the “‘magni- 
tude of the motor conditioned reflex [and] that of 
its latent period with precision to 1/100 sec,"—I. D. 
London, 

964, Kurahashi, Masaru. (The effect of cerebral 
electroshock on learning.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 
22, 7-11.—30 cats were divided into 4 groups. Each 
animal learned to select the correct from 5 doors to a 
food compartment. The learning followed electro- 
shock varying in intensity for 3 groups as follows: 
tonic-clonic convulsions 45у. ac.; subconvulsive 35у. 
ac.; “misfit” 20v. ac. The fourth group was а con- 
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rol without shock. The two groups with stronger 
convulsive shocks had very similar deficiencies in 
learning, while the lowest group showed no differ- 
ence from the controls. In Japanese with English 
summary.—C, M. Louttit. 


965. Lewis, Don, & Smith, Paul N. Retroactive 
facilitation and interference in performance on the 
modified two-hand coordinator. USN Spec. Dev. 
Cent. Tech. Rep. SDC 166-00-2, 1951. 19 p.—An 
experiment with the Modified Two-Hand Coordin- 
ator “showed, as expected, that the amount of 
retroactive interference as reflected by losses in pro- 
ficiency during relearning, depended upon the level 
of proficiency attained on the reversed task during 
interpolated learning.” Contrary to expectations, 
“there were no indications that differential amounts 
of retroactive facilitation were developed during 
interpolated learning."—R. Tyson. 

966. Nagaty, Mohamed O. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The effect of reinforcement on 
closely following S-R connections: II. Effect of food 
reward immediately preceding performance of an 
instrumental conditioned response on extinction of 
that response. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 333-340. 
—41 albino rats were trained to bar press in a modi- 
fied Skinner apparatus and then subjected to 100 
experimental trials under different conditions of 
receiving food pellets in relation to the bar pressing 
response. It was found that food reinforcement 
preceding an instrumental response by 2 sec. or 20 | 
sec. was not reliably different from no reinforcement. 
—A. K. Solars. 


967. Reid, Lyne Starling. The development of 
noncontinuity learning from continuity learning in 
the albino rat. In Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of dis- 
sertations . . . 1949-50, 1952, No. 62, 191-197.— 
Abstract of Ph.D., dissertation. 

968. Shirkova, С. I.  Dvigatel'nye uslovnye 
refleksy na odnovremennyi kompleks razdrazhitelet 
unizshikh obez’fan. (Motor reflexes conditioned toa 
simultaneous complex of stimuli in lower monkeys.) 
Zh. wyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 716-721.—A 
conditioned complex of stimuli is "perceived by the 
animal as a single stimulus." ‘Rapidity of extinc- 
tion of the signalizing significance of a component of 
the complex depends on the type of higher nervous 
activity of the animal and on the magnitude of the 
component.’'—I. D. London. i 

969. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Studies of distributed practice: III. 
The influence of stage of practice in serial learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 42, 291-295.—A test of the 
hypothesis that facilitation by practice is inversely 
related to stage of practice. 24 subjects learned 4 
serial lists of 14 adjectives, 2 sec. between each trial; 
a similar group learned the same lists with 30 sec, 
between each trial. Only one list was learned each 
session. The hypothesis was not confirmed; learning 
by distributed practice was consistently faster, A 
greater frequency of errors occurred on distributed 
practice, significant only in the initial stages.— A, K. 
Solarz. 
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970. Underwood, Benton J., & Viterna, Robert o. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill) Studies of dis- 
tributed practice: IV. The effect of similarity and 
rate of presentation in verbal-discrimination learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol, 1951, 42, 296-299.—''The 
experiments reported here used verbal-discrimination 
lists of 10 pairs of two-syllable adjectives. 3 vari- 
ables were investigated in 4 experiments: (a) 3inter- 
trial intervals, these being 4, 15, and 60 sec. between 
each trial; (b) 2 degrees of intra-pair similarity, and 
(c) 2 presentation rates, namely, 2 sec. per pair and 
4 sec. per pair. The results show: 1. No significant 
influence of distributed practice under either condi- 
tion of similarity or under either presentation rate. 
2. No significant influence of intra-pair similarity 
on rate of learning." —4A. К. Solarz. 

971. Worchel, Philip, & Marks, Melvin H. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) The effect of sleep prior to learning. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1951, 42, 313-316.—A study to 
determine the effect of prior sleep upon original 
learning and a test of its retention. Two Ss learned 
lists of 12 nonsense syllables, one list during each 
session. 20 series were given to one S and 18 to the 
the other. 1.5 hours sleep preceded learning for 
4 of the trials for each subject. After 6.25 hr. sleep 
fists were relearned in each case. Results show that 
1.5 hr. prior sleep significantly impairs learning 
ability. Relearning scores showed no reliable dif- 
ference.—A. К. Solarz. 


(See also abstracts 924, 1360, 1498, 1530) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


972. Badawi, М. Ү. (Tanta Secondary School, 
Tanta, Egypt). Popular interpretation of a divina- 
tory dream. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1950—51, 6, 219- 
224.—1f you dream of a thief you will be visited by 
a guest. So goes the popular interpretation. Overt 
hostility against your guests brings you in conflict 
with society, hence this popular interpretation is a 
projection of one’s unconscious feelings towards 
guests. The interpretation spreads by coincidence 
and the dream is realized.— L. Н. Meltkian. 


973. Baker, Sidney J. The mathematics of the 
unconscious. J. clin. exper. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 
192-212.—"'Starting from the psychoanalytic view 
of coincidence as applied to numbers, a series of in- 
stances taken from Freud, psychoanalytic literature, 
and the author’s own experience is analyzed to show 
an apparent ability of the unconscious or precon- 
scious mind to perform mathematical operations 
distinct from the conventional kind. These opera- 
tions involve essentially the selection of a series of 
numbers, the sum of whose digits is remarkably 
constant and somehow significant within the sub- 
ject's frame of associations.” —G. A. Muench. 

974. Baruk, Н. Le sommeil et l’onirisme. (Sleep 
and oneirism.) Progr. méd., 1951, 79, 584—588.— 
Characterization of dreams in normal sleep prefaces 
description of dreams in pathological sleep (febrile 
states, lethargic encephalitis, intoxications, puerperal 
psychoses) and.a discussion of incomplete oneirism 
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as seen in quasi-waking states (cataleptic sleep, 
catatonia). The author believes that the oneiric 
peculiarity of pathological conditions is of value to 
psychiatric diagnosis.— F. C. Sumner. 

975. Botzum, William A. (U. Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind.) A factoral study of the reasoning and 
closure factors. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 361-386.— 
The data were obtained from 46 tests administered 
to 237 college students. Analysis by the Thurstone 
technique revealed 8 first order factors designated 
as induction, deduction, flexibility of closure, speed 
of closure, space, verbal comprehension, word 
fluence, and number. The matrix of the first order 
correlations yielded 4 second-order factors with pos- 
sible interpretations as relationship between closure 
factors and reasoning, speed of association, ability 
for abstract thinking, and ability to do concrete 
thinking. 14 references—M. О. Wilson. 


976. Canivet, N., & Saurés, N. L'étude de la 
formation des concepts. (The study of concept- 
formation. Enfance, 1951, 4, 97-123.— Concept 
formation as a function of intelligence was studied in 
100 adolescent and adult subjects of both sexes and 
from differing cultural levels by means of the revised 
Vigotski test. The results indicated no sex differ- 
ences. There were differences between the cultural 

roups and between age groups. Concept formation 
in university trained subjects was superior.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

977. Fliess, Robert. The revival of interest in the 
dream; a critical survey of the post-Freudian con- 
tributions. In Lorand, Sandor. The yearbook of 
psychoanalysis, (see 27: 759), 47-70.—' "This is the 
second and final part of the survey of which the first 
part appeared in Volume VI of The Yearbook of 
Psychoanalysis.” There are 2 sections to this 
article; Part II, applied dream interpretation: “In 
this section a few examples are briefly reviewed il- 
lustrating the application of dream interpretation to 
anthropology, psychotherapy, characterology and 
diagnostics." Part III, Addenda and emendations 
to the theory of the dream: “The material included 
in this section comprises successful and unsuccessful 
addenda and emendations, An attempt to distin- 
guish between them, to sort out true from spurious 
additions and to indicate who corrects whom—the 
author Freud; or Freud, if the author would only 
read him, the author—is made in discussing the 
particular contributions.”—S. Hutter. 


978. Guillaume, Paul. A propos d’une parabole. 
(With respect to a parable.) J. psychol. norm. path. 
1950, 43, 546-554.— Classical logic accepts without 
doubts many dilemmas; one in particular is that 

every proposition must be either true or false." 
Gonseth in "Les fondements des mathematiques” 
provides several examples which refute this dilemma. 
Gonseth’s refutations are studied and amplified. 
The conclusion is that in many cased dilemmas are 
traceable to play on words which reflect the fact 
prat Ss E vocabulary of a language 

main e vehicle of a primiti i Mm 

G. Besnard. Ree d 
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979. Mundy-Castle, A. C. The measurement of 
mental imagery; a preliminary investigation. Bull. 
Nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(3), 
37-44.—155 subjects made up of 109 psychology 
students, 32 members of the N.I.P.R. staff, and 14 
members of the general population and a second group 
of 84 architectural and fine arts students were ad- 
ministered a mental imagery questionnaire in which 
subjects were asked to rate the clarity of image on a 
T-step scale. The questionnaire was divided into 3 
sections covering visual, auditory, and kinesthetic 
imagery. EEGs were recorded on part of the psy- 
chology group and tests involving the mental manip- 
ulation of spatial relationships given to the arts 
group. All 3 types of imagery were found to be inter- 

.correlated for both groups. The arts group showed 
better auditory and kinesthetic imagery, but no 
difference in visual imagery. The tests and alpha 
type showed no significant relationship to imagery 
ability, although the relationship between alpha 
type and visual imagery approached significance.— 
T. R. Lindbom. 

(See also abstract 1563) 


INTELLIGENCE 


‚ 980. Burt, Cyril. The factorial study of the mind. 
In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychology . . . David 
Katz, (see 27: 746), 18-47.—The paper presents a 
brief historical review of factor analysis, the kind 
of problems it attempts to answer, its chief conclu- 
sions—especially as regards our knowledge of the 
mind.—A. K. Solars. 

“981, Curtin, James Т. А factor analysis of 
verbal and non-verbal tests of intelligence. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ. of America, 1951, vii, 63 p. 
— $1 subtests of the California, Pintner and McMan- 
ama Tests were administered to 451 eighth grade 
pupils. Intercorrelations for the 31 variables were 
machine calculated and then assembled in a correla- 
tion matrix. The data were analyzed, first for the 
5 batteries separately, and then for the whole 
matrix as a unit. The California Test was divided 
into 2 batteries, a Language and a Non-Language. 
There were then 5 batteries in all. When the com- 
mon factor was calculated, the residual correlations 
were reduced to nearly zero. The correlations of 
each battery could be accounted for by its one com- 

` mon factor. When the matrix of intercorrelation of 
the language factors was analyzed for a superfactor, 
one was found of a single dimension. The multiple 
factor technique revealed 5 factors.—G. C. Carter. 

982. Daniel, Mariel M. Influence of selected 
occupational, racial and residence factors upon intel- 
ligence: a cultural-intellectual study of North 
Carolina. In U. of North Carolina . . . Research 
in Progress. U. N. Carolina Rec., 1951, 60(492), 
287-288.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 

983. Halperin, Sidney L., & Guensberg, Marcus. 
(Territorial Hosp., Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H.) Heredity 
and mental traits. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 
54-60.—A variety of intellectual traits is examined 
in relation to their etiologic origin. Greater stress is 
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given to environmental rather than hereditary 
factors. It is hoped that similar techniques in in- 
vestigations of environmental influences of'emo- 
tional illness “тау separate fact from fancy in the 
field of emotional defect as is slowly being done in 
research in intellectual defect."— N. Н. Pronko. 

984. Halstead, Ward С.  (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Biological intelligence. J. Pers. 1951,20, 118-130.— 
The kind of intelligence under consideration is called 
biological because it seems to be relatively independ- 
ent of cultural considerations and is general. The 
data are derived from surgical lesions of the frontal 
lobes and have been analyzed factorially. The 
factors identified include: Factor A. Grouping be- 
havior, including two components, one of which 
yields a rational outcome with some degree of con- 
scious awareness and the other yields an irrational 
outcome without dependence upon awareness. 
Factor P. Cerebral power. Factor D. Modality 
through which intelligence is exteriorized in any 
given situation. Factor C. The organized experience 
or the memory factor in intelligence. Illustrative 
data are presented. Biosocial extensions are under 
consideration. 28 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

985. Piaget, Jean. Perception et intelligence. 
(Perception and. intelligence.) Bull. Gr. Etud. 
Psychol. Univ. Paris, 1950, 4(1-2), 25-34.—The 
point of view is primarily genetic. The author first 
states that, in the field of purely intellectual proc- 
esses, the same notion or operation is manifested, 
during the child's development, in a sequence of 
distinct constructions or reconstructions the continu- 
ity of which is only functional in opposition to 
structural differences, Analogous problems recur 
on the plane of perception. The current research 
work of the author tends to differentiate various 
levels in perception itself and to establish between. 
perception and intelligence relations that will not 
subordinate the first to the latter, nor reduce the 
second to the first, but simply determine between 
one and the other some functional continuity in 
spite of structural differences.—A. Pinard. 

986. Révész, G. Verbreitung und Stellung der 
begabten Frauen in der Gemeinschaft. (Distribu- 
tion and position of gifted women in the commu- 
nity.) In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychology . . . 
David Katz, (see 27: 746) 223-234.—The author 
points out the importance of women in shaping the 
internal community structure and stresses the need 
for their due consideration in social studies.—A. К. 
Solarz. 

PERSONALITY 


987. Angyal, Andras. A theoretical model for 
personality studies. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 131-142.— 
The model presented is the reformulation of one 
presented earlier by the author. It is illustrated by 
examples taken from the dynamics and therapy of 
the neuroses.—M. О. Wilson. 

988. Baehr, M. E. Problems in the N.LP.R. 
technique of temperament assessment by means of 
observational methods. Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. Res., 
Johannesburg, 1951, 3(3), 19-36.—The technical 
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difficulties encountered in the pooling of subjective 
assessments used in the N.LP.R. method of ap- 
praising temperament and personality are discussed 
and methods used to deal with these difficulties are 
decribed. A description of the 4 performance tests 
used for obtaining these assessments is given. An 
experimental design for investigating the problem 
further is proposed.— T. К. Lindbom. ) 

989. Biesheuvel, S. The Heymans-Wiersma 
theory of temperament; a reply to Prof. H. A. Rey- 
burn and Mr. J. G. Taylor. Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. 
Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(2), 30-40.—The Hey- 
mans variables are defended as a more useful basis 
for research into the determinants of temperament 
than the factors proposed by Reyburn and Taylor. 
Criticisms of the Heymans variables are answered.— 
T. К. Lindbom. 


990. Carrier, Blanche. Free to grow. New 
York: Harper, 1951. 241 p. $3.00.— Political and 
social panaceas will not save society from disaster 
unless we have integrated personalities. The prob- 
lem is that persons are not free to grow, blocked by 
emotional immaturities, such as insecurity, inca- 
pacity to love, fixation at childhood, levels of depend- 
ence, overaggressiveness manifest in a need to 
dominate, or disillusionment with perfectionist 
demands. If the church is to be more effective in 
` religious education, there is need for a deeper under- 
standing of the dynamic needs and problems of the 
growing personality, with counseling to gain freedom 
to grow, and group therapy to strengthen the 
meaningful relationships of belonging to a beloved 
fellowship.—P. E. Johnson. 


991. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England.) 
The organization of personality. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 
101-117.—" A hierarchical model of personality 
organization has been presented which is believed 
capable of representing the majority of experimen- 
tally determined facts regarding personality structure. 
The method of factorial analysis, with particular 
stress on the method of ‘criterion analysis,’ has been 
suggested to be best suited to help in the solution of 
the problems which arise in relating experimental 
facts to this model. A number of criticisms of the 
factorial method have been discussed, and its rela- 
tion to concepts like ‘uniqueness’ and ‘wholeness’ has 
been clarified. Lastly, an example has been given of 
the application of the theoretical concepts and prac- 
tical methods advocated here to the problem of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis.” 26 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

992. Fordham, Michael. The concept of the ob- 
jective psyche. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 
221-231.—The development, structure, and func- 
tioning of personality is discussed within the Jungian 
framework with special attention to the nature and 
functions of the collective unconscious or objective 
psyche. Development of ego and individuality are 
considered as are the conditions of socialization. 
Understanding of the conflict between the subjective 
and especially the objective aspects of psychological 
functions is seen as the avenue to be explored in ex- 
plaining self-realization.—C. L. Winder. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


993. Freedman, Mervin В. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Ossorio, Abel G., & Coffey, Hubert S. The 
interp dimension of personality. J. Pers., 
1951, 20, 143-161.—4 criteria have been employed 
in the development and selection of variables to go 
into a schema for the organization of personality 
data: systematic inter-relatedness, interpersonal 
references, encompassing normal and abnormal 
functioning, and operational statement. Data are 
divided into 3 levels: public level, conscious level, 
and private level. 4 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

994. Gollin, Eugene S. Forming impressions of 
personality: a study of social perception. In Ab- 
stracts of dissertations . . . Clark О. Clark О. Bull, 
1951, 23(203), 47-50.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. 

995. Husén, Torsten. The popular conception of 
personality as revealed in self-ratings. In Ekman, 
et al., Essays in psychology . . . David Kats, (see 
27:746), 117-138.—An investigation of the structure 
of self-rating and its dependence on social standards. 
Experiments with self-ratings on different groups of 
subjects are reported and their implications for 
personality theories,—4. К. Solars. 


996. Klein, George S. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.), & Krech, David. The problem of 
personality and its theory. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 2-23. 
—‘We have tried to formulate a number of guide- 
signs designed to assess any theory of behavior and 
to keep us clearly focused on our aim, direction signs 
may insure that a theoretical product will answer to 
the aspirations of personologist and behavior theo- 
rist.” 17 references.— M. О. Wilson. 


997. Meschieri, Luigi. Resena de algunos de los 
recientes métodos del estudio de la personalidad 
humana en experimentación. (Brief description of 
some of the recent methods for studying human per- 
sonality in experimentation.) Rev. Psicol. Pedagog. 
apl., Valencia, 1951, 2, 201-217.—The following 
techniques are briefly discussed: characterological 
complementation (Metelli Di Lallo), selection of 
books for the exploration of professional interests 
(Baumgarten Tramer), projective complementation, 
election, identification, sociometric test (Moreno), 
and the TAT. English summary. 43-item bibliog- 
raphy.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

998. Pascal, Gerald R. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Psychological deficit as a function of stress and con- 
stitution. J. pers., 1951, 20, 175-187.—The formu- 
lation, which must reflect the fact that psychological 
deficit is directly proportional to stress and inversely 
Proportional to resistance to stress, is expressed in 
algebraic terms, although the hypothesis is too loose 
to permit rigorous mathematical treatment of the 
variables. 48 references.— M. О. Wilson. 


, 999. Scott, В. D. The psychology of the body 
image. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 254-266.— 
A case is reviewed in detail to show how “. . . 
transformations in the personality occurring in the 
course of analysis were very clearly reflected in the 
body image." Illustrations are given to show that 
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principles applicable in other areas of knowledge are 
applicable in explanation of the development of the 
body image.—C. L. Winder. 

1000. Thurstone, L. L. Experimental tests of 
temperament. In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychol- 
ору... David Katz, (see 27: 746), 248-262 —А 
description of some exploratory studies using ob- 
jective methods in the appraisal of personality and 
temperament. A number of psychological hypothe- 
ses are described and exploratory findings reported. 
Special attention is given to problems of methodol- 
ogy.—A. К. Solarz. 

(See also abstracts 1519, 1531, 1534, 1536, 
1538, 1549, 1555) 


AESTHETICS 


1001. Andia, Ernesto Daniel. (Rincon 115, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.) Diagnosis de la’ poesia 
y su arquetipo. (Diagnosis of poetry and its arche- 
types.) Buenos Aires: Editorial “El Ateneo,” 1951. 
335 p.—A psychological impressionistic analysis of 
the life and poetry of the Spanish-American poet 
Alberto Hidalgo. Portraits. Abstracts of critical 
works on Hidalgo. 12-page bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

1002. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Zur allgemeinen Psy- 
chologie des Tanzes. (Toward a general psychology 
of the dance.) In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychol- 
ogy... David Kats, (see 27: 746), 48-64.—The 
author presents a theoretical analysis of the dance, 
its development from a comparative approach, and 
its character and signification for its general psy- 
chological theory.—A. K. Solars. 

1003, Kris, Ernst. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Psychoanalytic explorations in art. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1952. 358 p. 
$7.50.—Poses question: ‘‘What are those things like 
which . , . tend to be endowed with the specific 
aura which the word ART conveys? What must 
the men have been like who made those things, and 
what did their work mean to themselves and to 
their public?” Collects and reprints 14 papers which 
deal with the contributions of psychoanalysis to the 
study of art, the art of the insane, the comic prob- 
lems of literary criticism, and psychology of creative 
processes. 20-page bibliography; 79 illustrations.— 
А. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 910, 1372, 1542) 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


1004. Allen, Frederick Н. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Parent-child. In Hughes, M. M., 
The people in your life, (See 27:1158), 64-92.— 
"There is conflict between the biological forces main- 
taining the integrity of an individual and the social 
forces maintaining the integrity of the group. Even 
though this leads to conflict between parent and 
child, such conflict is the essence of health, provided 
the motives thereby engendered are utilized. For 
every child, the problem becomes how to be himself 
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and yet be what his parents want him to be. In his: 
struggle for independence and individuality, “ће 
child needs the strength of a parent to find useful 
ways of using his own ѕігепріћ.'— С, R. Adams. 

1005. Al-Meligui, A. (Teachers Training Institute, 
Cairo, Egypt.) Psychology of adolescence through 
diaries. Egypt. J. Psychol. 1950-51, 6, 173-184.— 
Diaries provide an excellent source for understanding 
the adolescent and his conflicts, The adolescent 
first rebels against parental authority and next 
against that of the school. In later adolescence, 
rebellion is directed against society and its institu- 
tions. Excerpts from the diaries of Dr. Taha 
Hussein, famous Egyptian author, are presented 
among the evidence.— L, Н. Melikian, 

1006. Amidon, Dorothy Alice. A comparative 
study of learning in five-year-old children and in 
adults. In Abstracts of dissertations . . . Clark U. 
Clark U. Bull, 1951, 23(203), 133-135.—Abstract 
of Master's thesis. 

1007. Auerbach, Aline B. How to give your child 
a good start. New York: Child Study Association 
of America, 1951. 19 p.—Directed to parents, the 
pamphlet emphasizes "it's the feeling that counts." 
Questions such as "schedules," “eating,” “thumb- 
sucking" are treated with an attempt to emphathize 
with the parents’-eye-views while explaining the 
child's-eye-view for each problem and its various 
solutions.— L. Weissenberg. 

1008. Balint, Michael. Le problème de la dis- 
cipline. (The problem of discipline.) Rev. franç. 
Psychanal., 1951, 15, 463-477.—That all types of 
human society impose discipline on children indi- 
cates its necessity, In teaching modes of acceptable 
behavior, reality substitutes or school materials are 
requisite. What shall they be and at what time 
introduced? What type of super-ego and for the 
attainment of what human functions? The alterna- 
tive to super-ego formation which produces a rigid. 
but stable society is individual ego-development 
with its manifold intrinsic difficulties of critical 
choice.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1009. Bally, Gustav. Lächeln, Spiel und Haske. 
(Smile, play, mask.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 18-32.— The 
first smile of the child, the relationship between 
mother and infant, and the importance of the human 
face in the first period of life are discussed—E, 
Barschak. 

1010. Benon, R. Les troubles de l'émotivité 
chez l'enfant. (Emotional disorders in the child.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 146-149.— The child like the adult 
has emotional disturbances of varied kinds: enerya- 
tion, anger, anxiety, chagrin, joy, pleasure, alterna- 
tions of excitement and depression, passions, asthe- 
nia. Brief discussion of each variety is given.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

1011. Blane, Howard Thomas. 
middle and lower class children to crayons as re- 
lated to class differences in child-training practices. 
In Abstracts of dissertations . . . Clark U. Clark U. 
Bull., 1951, 23(203), 135-136.—Abstract of Master's 
thesis. 


Reactions of 
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1012. Chesser, Eustace. Cruelty to children. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 159 p. 
$3.75.—The book is based on the author's conviction 
that every day countless children are being ill-treated 
by their parents and other adults. He draws heavily 
upon an investigation of 200 individual cases of 
cruelty, and quotes many statistics from the records. 
The problem of cruelty to children is investigated 
from the point of view of the cause and the remedy. 
He concludes from his researches that children are 
ill-treated because (1) parents do not want them 
for any one or more of five given reasons; (2) irre- 
sponsibility of parents because of subnormal mental- 
ity; (3) others, such as bad housing, poverty, etc.— 
S. M. Amatora. 3 

1013. Farnham, Marynia F. The adolescent. 
New York: Harper, 1951. іх, 243 p. $3.00.— 
Discussed in separate chapters are the physical 
process, the emotional and intellectual development, 
and the social changes of adolescence. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of the adolescent in his relations 
with himself, his family, his friends, and his com- 
munity. Finally, the author discusses the various 
problems of this age group, including those of sexual 
behavior, delinquency, homosexuality, psychosis 
and neurosis. The book concludes with a program 
for parents in dealing with the difficulties encountered 
in meeting the basic needs of teenagers.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

1014. Fontes, V., Schneeberger de Athayde, M., 
& dos Santos, João. Influence de la guerre sur la 
jeunesse d'un pays qui n'a pas fait la guerre. (In- 
fluence of war on youth of a non-belligerent country.) 
Enfance, 1951,4, 175-182.—4An 11-item questionnaire 
was reacted to by 942 adolescents in school in Lisbon 
in 1949-50. The questions involved the reactions of 
youth of a non-belligerent country to war. There 
were wide variations in response to the questions. 
There was no definite trends except the indication 
of concern about war and acceptance of the possibil- 
ity of a new war in which Portugal might be engaged. 
— Е, C. Sumner. 

1015. Haiker, Friederich. (U. Wien, Austria.) 
Ausehen und Beliebtheitsgrad in der Volkschule. 
(Appearance and degree of popularity in public 
school. Psychol. Rdsch., 1950, No. 1, 285-290.— 
Children judge their playmates and adults pre- 
dominantly by external characteristics according to 
whether an individual is popular or unpopular. 
His abilities or successes are evaluated correspond- 
ingly as either negative or positive and independently 
of the facts at hand. The unpopular children of a 
certain grade form their own group, which arises 
out of the “sympathy” the outcast children have 
for each other. This then becomes a group formed 
out of distress, The friendships between these 
children are not lasting.—2P. L. Krieger. 

1016. Hilger, Sister M. Inez. (St. Benedict's 
Convent, St. Joseph, Minnesota). Chippewa child 
life and its cultural background. Bull. Bur. Amer. 
Ethnol., 1951, по. 146. xiv, 204 р. $.75.—A de- 
scriptive account primarily based on the author's 
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own field work. Almost half the monograph is 
devoted to customs concerning gestation, birth, and 
childhood: the rest is general ethnography. Special 
attention is given to the custom of children’s fasting 
in isolation, to establish contact with the spiritual 
world.—I. L. Child. 

1017. Hymes, James L. A healthy personality 
for your child. Washington, D. C.: U. 5. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. 23 p. $.15.—Puts 
together what is generally accepted by authorities 
on how personalitv grows and what shapes it this 
way and that. Written for parents, it attempts to 
give them an understanding of the stages through 
which children grow emotionally from infancy to 
adulthood.— Publisher. 

1018. Ismail, M. L, & Hana, A. M. (Teachers 
Training Institute, Cairo, Egypt.) The problem 
child. Egypt. J: Psychol. 1950-51, 6, 209-218.— 
Healthy parent-child relationships, a high level of 
emotional security, good physical health and a 
certain amount of intelligence are essential in avoid- 
ing the development of a problem child.— L. Н. 
Melikian. 


1019. Langdon, Grace, & Stout, Irving W. The 
discipline of well-adjusted children. New York: 
John Day, 1952. viii, 244 р. $3.75.—An overview 
of the approach within each decade since 1880 indi- 
cates growing permissiveness and freedom in child 
discipline. Disciplinary techniques used by parents 
of 414 well-adjusted children are reported, using 
brief direct quotations taken from interviews with 
the parents. Discipline in the family setting is 
described, and socio-economic information included. 
Varying parental ideas of discipline are related to 
school discipline, the whole being “ап individual 
process of learning to see and live the good willingly" 
and not simply a collection of techniques of control. 
The relationship between child and disciplinary 


agency is basic; the techniques follow, 190-item 
bibliography.— L. S. Baker. 
1020. Muchow, Hans H. Flegeljahre. (Early 


adolescence.) Ravensburg: O. Maier, 1950. 168 p. 
5.80 M.—The intractability of early adolescence is 
not the expression of a legitimate psycho-physical 
phase of development, but the result of a deep gulf 
between the structure of the child's emotional pat- 
tern of maturation, and the modern environment, 
which with its “mechanization” forces the juvenile 
back into the “inner exile" of his childhood world for 
far too long a period. By helping him to "'tran- 
scend" his environment, the juvenile is expected to 
learn how to overcome this obstacle.—P. L. Krieger. 

1021. Neisser, Edith G. When children start 
dating. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1951. 49 р. 40é.— This Better Living Booklet is 
designed to help parents and teachers to understand 
and help adolescent boys and girls. The actual prob- 
lems of dating are prefaced by a discussion of how 
children learn to love and how they mature physi- 
cally and emotionally. Suggestions are made on help- 
ing boy to meet girl, universal parent worries are 
discussed, and ways of solving problems coopera- 
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tively with their sons and daughters are suggested. 
Hints for teachers and other community leaders of 
youth are included.— М. F. Fiedler. 

1022. Nye, Ivan. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) Ad- 
olescent-parent adjustment—socio-economic level 
asavariable. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 341-349, 
—Adjustment of adolescents to their parents is 
better among high socio-economic subjects than 
among low socio-economic subjects. Four other vari- 
ables related to parental adjustment—area of 
residence, broken homes, size of family, and em- 
ployment status of mothers—are shown to be re- 
flections of socio-economic differences. Information 
was collected by questionnaire in 15 Michigan public 
schools.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1023. Parkhurst, Helen. Exploring the child’s 
world. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
xxx, 290 p. $3.50.—10,000 miles of wire recordings 
of children’s comments and discussion on a wide 
range of problems are summarized in terms of the 
child’s point of view, punishment and discipline, 
stealing, lying, worry, good sportsmanship, anger, 
the new baby and sex attitudes, conscience, imagi- 
‘nary playmates, ideas of death, ideas of God and 
prayer, prejudice, parent-child relationships, and 
the rights of the child. ‘The child still needs the 
companionship of children to realize true greatness 
and spiritual stature. Parents and children need 
each other. . . . Only through friendship can a 
child be made to feel secure, to feel that he is under- 
stood, that he belongs." Verbatim protocols are 
included.— V. Johnson. 

1024, Piaget, Jean. Play, dreams and imitation 
in childhood. New York: Norton, 1952. ix, 296 p. 
$5.00.—A translation of “La formation du symbole 
chez l'enfant" which is based on the detailed case 
histories of 3 children from birth through early 
childhood. Deals specifically with the development 
of imitation, play, and unconscious symbolism. 
Places the beginnings of cognitive representation 
within the growth structure.—A. J. Sprow. 

1025. Rambert, Madeline. La pensée infantile 
et la psychanalyse. (Children's thinking and psy- 
choanalysis.) Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 577— 
597.— The psychoanalysis of children is closely 
linked to the development of thinking; in the pre- 
oedipal case it is inadequate to attempt affective 
without parallel intellectual development. For the 
latter the child must be allowed to move from the 
absolute to the relative, to comprehend cause and 
effect, achieving thereby family and social adjust- 
ment.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

1026. Reed, Bryan Н. (Westhill Training Col- 
lege, Selly Oak, England.) Eighty thousand adoles- 
cents, London: Allen and Unwin, 1950, 188 p. 125. 
6d.—This volume reports a 3-year survey of youth 
services in Birmingham, England. The major pur- 
pose of the survey was to investigate the extent that 
leisure time activities of adolescents, between 14 and 
20, are made by voluntary organizations. It is sug- 
gested that examination of programs could lead to 
better services being rendered.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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1027. Rizk, A. M. Sexual education. Egypt. J. 
Psychol, 1950, 6(1), 91-98.—Sex education is an 
integral part of the child's growth. A child of 
happily married parents, who is emotionally secure, 
who is loved and acceped is not likely to face any sex 
problems. Besides the parents, trained teachers and 
specially written books on sex, to which the adoles- 
cent can be referred, are advocated.— L. Н. Melikian. 

1028. Strauss, Anselm, & Schuessler, Karl. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Socialization, logical 
reasoning, and concept development in the child. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 514-523.—A second 
report of a study of children’s concept development 
considers (1) class differences among children, (2) 
methodological problems in the application of scale 
analysis, (3) the cumulative nature of conceptual 
development, and (4) the disparity between child 
and adult reasoning and perception — W. W. Charters, 
Jr. 

1029. Van Krevelen, . Psychologie de 
Penfant unique. (Psychology of the only child.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 167-174.— Whereas only a small 
percentage of children before the Child Guidance 
Clinic are only children (out of 500 children only 18 or 
3.6% were only children of whom several suffered 
from ailments not to be attributed to being only 
children) and whereas there is no psychoneurosis 
peculiar to only children, nonetheless certain condi- 
tions exist in the family situation of the only child 
which may favor psychoneurotic developments: (1) 
The Oedipus-complex is particularly intensified mak- 
ing for subsequent difficulty in marrying and in 
marital adjustment; (2) solitude and refuge in the 
world of phantasy; (3) fear of development, of 
growth, of maturity due to overprotection by par- 
ents.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 803, 805, 1258, 1518, 1537, 1550) 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


1030. Braceland, Francis J.  Age-youth. In 
Hughes, M. M., The people in your life, (See 27: 
1158), 93-119.—Age brings physical impairment of 
the senses and gradually cuts off one from the stream 
of life. Functional growth declines, stops, and a 
fear of loneliness develops. But this aging, or deteri- 
oration, can be found in the young as well as the old. 
The “old” individual no longer feels that he belongs, 
and he becomes emotionally tense, isolated and in- 
secure, Since the world will not adapt to the aged, 
the aged must be taught to adapt to the world and to 
develop their own ways of doing so.—C. К. Adams. 

1031. Meneses Hoyos, Jorge. Capacidad in- 
telectual de los ancianos. (Intellectual capacity of 
the elderly.) Rev. Med. Ciencias afines, Mex., 1951, 
9, 418-420.—The author concludes from examples of 
achievement of artists that the age of best intellectual 
performance varies from individual to individual. 
With age certain qualities such as serenity, firmness 
in judgment, moral rigidity, reflection, contribute to 
intellectual performance despite untoward effects of 
such factors as slowness of cerebral processes, poorer 
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attention, intellectual rigidity, less capacity for 
learning, and diminution of memory for recent 
events.— F. C. Sumner. 

1032. Рап, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Factors in 
the personal adjustment of old people in Protestant 
homes forthe aged. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 379- 
381.—Responses to an attitude and activities ques- 
tionnaire obtained from 730 old people institutional- 
ized in Protestant homes are compared with respon- 
ses of aged in non-religious institutions and non- 
institutionalized aged reported in two other studies. 
The author emphasizes the selective factors in the 
three populations compared.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstract 1379) 
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1033. Apple, Dorrian. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Learning theory and socialization. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 23-27.—1f the learning theories 
of experimental psychology can be applied to social- 
ization into a culture, then it is necessary to demon- 

strate the similarity of artificially constructed train- 
ing situations and the natural, unconstructed social 
situations in which socialization takes place. Studies 
which have attempted to apply learning theory to 
socialization processes have not demonstrated this 
similarity. The studies have only supplied new 
labels for events after they occur, inferring from 
overt responses the existence of drive, cue, and 
reward.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1034. Badawi, N. Y. (Tanta Secondary School, 
Tanta, Egypt.) Magic. Egypt. J. Psychol. 1950, 6(1), 
99-118.—Magic is of social and psychological sig- 
nificance. It gives one a feeling of security. The 
[онуно explanation of magic as compulsive 
behavior to avoid misfortune and the Pavlovian ex- 
planation as an acquired response compliment those 
of Frazer,*Malinowski, Krocher, and Mead. This 
complimentation is an indication of the importance 
of integrative psychology.— L. Н. Melikian. 

1035. Bales, Robert F., Strodtbeck, Fred L., 
Mills, Theodore M., & Roseborough, Mary E. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Channels of com- 
munication in small groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 461-468.—Considering only the number of 
initiated acts and received acts (without regard to the 
content of the acts) in 171 small discussion groups, 
the authors report the following empirical generaliza- 

- tion: “if participants in a small group are ranked by 
the total-number of acts they initiate they will also 
tend to be ranked: (1) by the number of acts they 
receive, (2) by the number of acts they address to 
specific other individuals, and (3) by the number of 
acts they address to the group as a whole." Doubt 
is cast upon the applicability of the harmonic dis- 
tribution model to describe the results.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


1036. Berg, Charles. The relationship of sexual 
reactions to general reactions affecting human rela- 
tionship. Int. J. Sexol, 1951, 5, 86-89.—Through 
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the medium of a case history, the hypothesis is in- 
vestigated that “їп no field so much as in that of 
sexual relationships does the unconscious mind 
determine and dominate every aspect of the situa- 
tion." By analysis of the patient's data, it can be 
seen “that an insoluble problem regarding the emo- 
tional reactions to a sexual partner may not only 
itself achieve solution by virtue solely of contribu- 
tions from the unconscious mind but that an insight 
into the unconscious fantasies of this level of the 
mind may throw a great deal of light upon the 
person's emotional reactions to everybody in gen- 
eral."—C. К. Adams. 

1037. Cantor, Nathaniel (Columbia U., New 
York.) Focus and function in group discussion. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1952, 53, 375-382.— There is а 
prevalence of looseness in the structure of discussions, 
an absence of focus and a denial of the psychological 
realities which characterize the group meeting. An 
attempt is made to explore the possibility of extend- 
ing the functional approacli to group discussion and 
conference technique. The professional leader is said 
to focus the discussion. He encourages likeness and 
difference in others and opposes the group with his 
own difference. He does not strive for consensus or 
agreement, but helps to develop a spirit of compro- 
mise and willingness to work together.—G. E. Bird. 

1038. Carmona-Nenclares, F. La inautenticidad 
de lo social. (The unauthenticity of the social as- 
pect of man.) Rev. mex. Social., 1951, 13, 221-226. 
—The author refutes Ortega y Gasset’s thesis that 
the social dimension of man is unauthentic. He con- 
siders that thesis as an outgrowth of three factors: 
as derived from the same body of sociological knowl- 
edge; as derived from an extra-sociological image of 
the social fact; and as derived from the spiritual 
impact of the Spanish crisis.—E. Sánchez- Hidalgo. 

1039. Carriére, Ludwig. Wandlungen im Beg- 
riff des Heldischen. (Changes in the concept of the 
heroic.) Psyche, Heid. 1949, 3, 120-129.—The 
concept of the hero has in the course of history ex- 
perienced a transformation. On the one hand it has 
suffered a devaluation as a universal war and the- 
atrical hero, while on the other hand it has achieved 
a deepening and internalization wherein pathos, 
ethos responsibility, and intrinsic connections to 
genius have extended the concept of the heroic.— 
P. L. Krieger. 


1040. Comrey, A. L., Pfiffner, J. M., & Beem, 
Н. Р. Studies in organizational effectiveness: I. 
The U. S. Forest Survey. Los Angeles, Calif.: U. 
Southern California, 1951, 79 p. Appendix. (ONR 
contract N6-ONR-23815, Tech. Rep. 3.)—This is a 
technical report for the Office of Naval Research 
into the attitudes, conditions, and practices that are 
prevalent in a “good” as opposed to a “poor” work- 
ing group. [Questionnaires were sent to 413 persons 
at 6 levels of organization in 18 U. S. Forests in 
California. , On the basis of "ratings the 18 forests 
were split into 6 each, high, medium, and low, in 
organizational effectiveness. The items were ana- 
lyzed individually and in clusters. The question- 
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naires and results are presented'in full, together with 
statistical summaries.—H. F. Rothe. 

1041. Dodd, Stuart С. On classifying human 
values: a step in the prediction of human valuing. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 645-653.—Suitable 
classification can improve predictjon of valuing be- 
havior. The author proposes a six-fold classification 
of predicting variables: desiderata, intensity of de- 
siring, persons (valuers), time, space, and residual 
conditions. Each class is broken into subclasses, 
following the author's system of dimensional analy- 
sis.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1042. Foote, Nelson N. (Cornell, U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Identification as the basis for a theory of 
motivation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 14-21.— 
Arguing against the accounts of motivation in cur- 
rent discussions of role theory, the author proposes a 


` theory of motivation based upon identification (the 


appropriation of and commitment to a particular 
identity or a series of identities), acquisition of self- 
concepts, and cognitive judgments of the situation in 
terms of values and through the service of language. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1043. Haiman, Franklyn S. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Group leadership and democratic 
action. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951, 309 р. 
$2.50.—A brief introduction to the philosophy and 
theory behind group behavior and leadership is 
presented in the first section of this book. The 
major part of the book concerns techniques for 
leading a discussion drawn heavily from the applica- 
tion of group dynamics research. The final part 
discusses the problem of leadership training. Case 
studies and transcriptions of discussions are pre- 
sented in the appendix together with a leader rating 
scale, Bibliography.—H. А. Grace. 

1044, Jacobsen, Eugene, Kahn, Robert, Mann, 
Floyd C., & Morse, Nancy C. (Eds.) Human re- 
lations research in large organizations. J. soc. 
Issues, 1951, 7(3), 76 p.—Problem formulation, re- 
search design and methods of securing quantitative 
data are described for the research program of 
University of Michigan, Survey Research Center on 
commercial and governmental organizations. Arti- 
cles describe the problems formulated as: individual 
satisfaction in relation to productivity; role expecta- 
tions, their distribution and conflicts of expectation; 
communication structure as judged from interaction 
of workers; the location within a hierarchy of con- 
trols, type and extent of control; leadership power 
in relation to employee satisfaction. Two final 
articles concern the changing of organizations by 
conferences, training programs and discussions, and 
the relations of research interests to the interests of 
the organizations under study.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1045. James, John. (U. Oregon, Eugene) A 
preliminary study of the size determinant in small 
group interaction. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
474-477.—Observers counted the number of partici- 
pants in nearly 10,000 groups (defined in terms of 
face-to-face interaction) at a variety of public and 
commercial events in a large city. The distribution 
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of groups by number of participants exhibited a 
J-curve form, with 71% of the groups composed of 
the smallest number of (2) members.—W. ae 
Charters, Jr. 

` 1046. Lerner, Harry Н. Bibliography on leader- 
Ship and authority in local communities, Bull. 
World Fed. Ment. Hlth, 1952, 4(2), Suppl., 19 p— 
210 references are grouped into 4 categories; basic 
(readings, literature surveys, periodicals, bibliog- 
raphies); groups and organizations; local communi- 
ties; and larger social systems.—C. M. Loullit. 

1047. Medina-Echavarría, José.  (U. Puerto 
Rico.) La ciencia social en la sociedad contempor- 
nea. (Social science in contemporary society.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1951, 13, 349—358.— The obstacles 
which the social sciences are confronting today are 
due to three main characteristics of modern society; 
(1) being a critical society; (2) being a heterogene- 
ous society; and (3) being a society dominated by 
nihilistic tendencies. The problems resulting from 
these three conditions, as they reflect upon the social 
sciences, are discussed. The social sciences have 
failed to serve mankind in the solution of current 
problems due to the incapability of theory for dealing 
with a swiftly changing reality. The need for a 
dynamic theory of the social sciences is stressed. 
Heterogeneity limits the application of principles 
and generalizations derived from the study of sub- 
jects living in one particular culture.—E, Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

1048. Michotte, A. La perception de la fonction 
"outil" (Perception of the “tool” function.) In 
Ekman, et al, Essays in psychology . .. David 
Katz (see 27: 746), 193-312.— The realization of an 
object's value as a tool is discussed as a problem of 
structural organization in perception. Results of 10 
experiments are briefly discussed. A certain passive 
intermediary process of perception dependent upon 
the propelling action of the object is called the ''tool 
effect."— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1049. Miller, Daniel R. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor), & Stine, Margaret E. The prediction of 
social acceptance by means of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 162-174.—The hypothesis 
was deduced that degree of pregenitality would vary 
directly with amount of rejection of one’s peers. 
Pregenitality was measured by a story-completion — 
test designed for the purpose. The subjects, ele- 
mentary school children, were divided into 5 socio- 
metric groups. Mean pregenitality scores progres- 
sively increased through groups I to IV but for V 
they were slightly lower than for IV. This discrep- 
ancy was assumed to be due to a sampling error. 
Contrary to expectation, "chosen" subjects have a 
higher mean anal score than "rejected" sugjects, 
which indicates that anality is a social asset during 
the latency period in American culture.—M. О. 
Wilson. 

1050. Millet, John A. P. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Friend-friend. In Hughes, M. M., 
The people in your life (see 27: 1158), 182-208.— 
Friendship is “the basic example of human interre- 
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+ lationship” and, to be enduring, must be built upon 
something stronger than emotional attraction, satis- 
faction of infantile needs, opportunism, self-aggrand- 
izement, or acquisition of power or privilege. The 
roots of solid friendship are the materials of person- 
ality, including the capacity to love, a strong ego, 
insight into the infantile demands of self and others, 
respect for self and others, and in recognizing and 
adjusting to reality. In forming friendship, there is 
always a "quid pro quo." Cooperation and team 
play replace egoism, followed by the joy of sharing 
experience and fulfilling a social role.—C. R. Adams. 


1051. Muensterberger, Warner. The use of 
psychoanalytic concepts in anthropology. Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 200-207.—1t is the 
cultural ego ideal which influences the child's way 
of handling his libido and aggressivity. The uni- 
formities and regularities of behavior can be con- 
sidered an adjustment to this ideal. Variations in 
cultural norms are grouped around the individual's 
aims and needs. The study of personality finds 
anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and psy- 
choanalysts partners in search of an understanding 
of the interrelatedness of individual and culture.— 
N. M. Locke. 


1052. National Conference of Social Work. Se- 
lected papers in group work and community organiza- 
tion presented at the 78th annual meeting May 13- 
18, 1951, Atlantic City, N. J. Columbus, O.: Natl. 
Conf. Soc. Work, 1951. 144 p. $1.75.—Twenty 
papers on various aspects of group work and com- 
munity organization are presented. The companion 
volume is on casework (see 27: 1160). The publica- 
tion of these two paper-bound volumes marks an 
attempt to present more papers at less cost and 
insure wider circulation and use than has been pos- 
ne with previous conference proceedings.— L. B. 

ostin, 


1053. Ray, Wilbert S. A laboratory manual for 
social psychology. New York: American Book Co., 
1951. xvi, 173 p. $3.00.—After a brief outline of 
scientific procedures the manual presents 17 stand- 
ard experiments in social psychology. Included are 
social perception and attitude scales, communication 
studies, and motivation and personality measure- 
ment techniques. The manual presents the hy- 
potheses and procedures for collecting data, asks 
questions for the student to answer, and offers a 
brief bibliography on the topic for each of the chap- 
ters. Blank tables are provided as is ample space for 
the student’s answers. The sheets may be detached 
and kept in a loose-leaf binder. The stress is upon 
methodology.—H. A. Grace. 


1054. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) “Narrow-mindedness” and per- 
sonality. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 234—251.—1п another 
study the author developed a method for measuring 
narrow-mindedness (see 27: 1074). In the present 
study, using the same subjects, some of the person- 
ality correlates of narrow-mindedness were deter- 
mined. It was found that there was an inverse rela- 
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tionship between narrow-mindedness and ethno- 
centrism. 17 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


1055. Summers, Robert E. (Ed.) America’s 
weapons of psychological warfare. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. 206 p. (Reference Shelf, 
23(4). $1.75.—This is a collection of articles from a 
variety of sources which pertain to American psy- 
chological warfare. Most of the sources quoted are 
non-experimental or non-controlled studies. The 
editor’s purpose is to assess the present program in 
the United States and review evaluative comments 
aboutit. The first chapter concerns America's initial 
establishment of the program. The next chapter 
reviews the weapons of psychological warfare fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the strategy employed. The 
final three chapters present proof of the program's 
effectiveness, critiques of its effects, and suggestions 
for making the program more effective. An ap- 
pendix and bibliography close the book. In all, 76 
articles have been edited to present in this book.— 
Н. A. Grace. 


1056. Sweedlun, Verne S., Crawford, Golda M., 
Douglas, Louis H., & Kenyon, John G. Man and 
the social world; a textbook in social science. (2nd 
ed.) Manhattan, Kans.: Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, 1951, 1952. 2 
vols. 1120 p.—The first volume of this text designed 
for a comprehensive course in social science covers 
the social evolution of man. Anthropological em- 
phases open the text. Man is then studied in his 
group setting of the family and social-economic in- 
stitutions, The final section of the first volume con- 
cerns the organization of business, the state, agricul- 
ture, labor, and the consumer. The second volume, 
integrally related to the first, opens with a discussion 
of social control in various forms of society. This is 
followed by a section on social policy and social 
change. The final part of the book discusses the 
United States’ role in world affairs.—H. A. Grace. 


1057. Wilson, Martin Charles. A study of the 
trends in certain attitudes during 1947-1950, and of 
differences in attitudes among socio-economic- 
cultural classes, between women and men, and be- 
tween veterans and non-veterans. In Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . Clark О. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 
23(203), 186-187.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 


1058. Young, Kimball. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ion, Ill.) Social psychology and social casework. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 54-61.—Reports trends 
in social case work over the past 50 years and sug- 
gests research problems relating to case work on 
which the case worker can seek the help of social 
psychologists.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1059. Zentner, Henry. (Stamford U., Calif.) 
Morale: certain theoretical СБОЯ of data in 
the American soldier. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
297-307.—Blumer's conception of morale is inade- 
quate to account for empirical findings regarding 
military morale in The American Soldier. Group 
morale is a more “subtle and complex order of 
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phenomena than has apparently been realized.” — 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 782, 1526): 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


1060. Bakke, E. Wight. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) People and organizations. - New Haven, 
Conn.; Yale Labor & Management Center, 1950. 
64 p.—The purpose of this booklet is to set down in 
concise form a series of participant-centered tests 
which can be applied to the social resources made 
available to people in any organized group, tests to 
determine whether those resources are helping them 

' or hindering them to realize their standards of suc- 
cessful living. The assumption is that if the re- 
sources help people in that way, effective teamwork 
will be facilitated, and that if the resources hinder 
them in that way, effective teamwork will be 
retarded.—W. H. Osterberg. 

1061. Bossard, James H. S. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) A spatial index for family interaction. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 243-246.—Spatial di- 
mensions of living quarters are related to stresses 
and strains of family living. A quantitative index 
of spatial dimensions is based upon the number of 
personal interrelationships (computed from the 
number of family members) divided into the square 
feet of floor space in the living quarters. Modifica- 
tions and research possibilities of the index are dis- 
cussed.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1062. Cobliner, W. Godfrey. On the place of 
projective tests in opinion and attitude surveys. 
Int. J. Opin. & Attitude Res., 1951-52, 5, 480-490.— 
The author suggests that projective tests of the 
thematic apperception, comic strip, or picture 
frustration type are particularly applicable to atti- 
tude testing. Such tests have the following advant- 
ages: (1) A single test can replace the battery of de- 
vices now used to determine socio-economic class 
and education. Further, the role with which the 
respondent identifies is likely to be more important 
in determining attitudes than the monthly pay-check; 
(2) The respondent with unconsciously formed atti- 
tudes is not forced into one or the other side of an 
issue; (3) A dormant opinion can be brought into 
the open where direct questions would be met with 
vagueness; (4) When the decision is painful, the 
respondent is spared the necessity of verbalizing the 
conflict; (5) By not arousing fear or antagonism in 
the respondent, such an instrument is more likely 
to get at the true attitude and avoid the necessity of 
intentionally misleading the interviewer.—D. R. 
Krathwohl. 

1063. Cook, P. H. (Dept. Labor & Nail. Service, 
Melbourne, Australia.) Methods of field research. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 84-08.— Deeper penetra- 
tion of research workers into regions more remote 
from the laboratory, such as industry and the com- 
munity, has given rise to a need for an appropriate 
methodology. The author appraises the advantages 
and disadvantages of 3 methodologies which have 
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been adopted in response to this need—namely, 
“cloak and dagger” research, the method of open 
observation, and collaborative research.—C. Е, 
Scofield. 

1064. Coutu, Walter. (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa.) Role-playing vs. role-taking: 
an appeal for clarification. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1951, 
16, 180-187.— Confusion between the concepts of 
“role-playing” and “role-taking” in 3 recent social 
psychology texts presents the danger that the valu- 
able distinction will be lost. G. H. Mead's usage 
should be preserved.— W. W., Charters, Jr. 

1065. Ferriss, Abbott L. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) A note on stimulating response to 
questionnaires. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 247— 
249.—Analysis of the flow of mailed questionnaire 
returns from academicians indicates that use of a 
"deadline" and of stamped, addressed envelopes 
stimulates responses while use of postal card re- 
minders does not. Costs per return are shown.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. jà 

1066. Freeman, Howard E., & Haer, John L. 
An empirical examination of the concept of clarity 
of attitude. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951-52, 5, 
465-474.—The concept of “clarity of attitude” shows 
itself empirically in the same manner as Guttman's 
concept of scalability. Those persons exhibiting a 
perfect scale (thereby exhibiting an integrated 
clearly defined attitude) were selected out, and their 
scores on the scalable items correlated with other 
items thought to represent the same universe of con- 
tent. No correlation was present. These results 
could be interpreted either that the individuals 
selected constitute one tail of a chance distribution 
of responses and no underlying scale existed or that 
the additional items belonged to a different universe. 
Unless by further research some group of items could 
be found with which the subgroup’s scalable scores 
correlate, the concept of clarity of attitude does not 
seem to be a feasible concept in opinion and attitude 
research.—D, R. Krathwohl. 

1067. Gershenson, Charles Penn. A comparison 
of procedures for analyzing an attitude question- 
naire for German prisoners of war. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 1093-1094.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 1951, Columbia University. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 106 p., $1.33, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2814. 

1068. Hubbert, Erin, & Rosenberg, Herbert H. 
Opportunities for federally sponsored social science 
research. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship, 1951. 
52 p.—After a brief discussion of the support of social 
science research by agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, there are separate discussions of programs 
being sponsored by the departments of Air Force, 
Army, Navy, Agriculture, State, Housing and Home 
Finance, and the National Institutes of Health. 
Information concerning types of program and re- 
sponsible official is given. Methods of making appli- 
cation for research support are described.—C. M. 
Louttit. 
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1069. Jahn, J. A. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Some further contributions to Guttman’s theory of 
scale analysis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 233— 
239.—Scale analysis is extended along 3 lines: 
“First, a generalization of the Theory of Scale 
Analysis to include alternative methods for the re- 
duction of a set of attributes to a single quantita- 
tively defined variable or score which may be ap- 
plicable under some conditions when those which 
have been defined by Guttman’s Theory of Scale 
Analysis are not applicable; second, the development 
of a parallel Theory of Qualitative Analysis to in- 
clude methods for the reduction of a set of attributes 
to a single qualitatively defined variable or qualita- 
tive-types; and third, the development of statistical- 
experimental tests to decide whether the theorems of 
scale analysis are to be accepted for application to a 
given empirically defined set of attributes.’ —W. W. 
Charters, Jr. . б 

1070. Mack, Raymond W. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) The need for replication research in 
sociology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 93-94.— 
4 major impediments to the replication of sociological 
research can be overcome if sociologists realized the 
importance of replication studies. Through replica- 
tion by different research terms, sociology could 
transcend some of its shortcomings as a science.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1071. Macrae, Donald G. Cybernetics and social 
science. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 135-149.—A non- 
mathematical review of Wiener’s Cybernetics (see 23: 
2471) which questions critically the implications of 
пагален for the social sciences—W. W. Charters, 

y. 

1072. Moreno, J. L. Sociometry in relation to 
other social sciences. Sociometry, 1950, 13(1), 
63—75.— Reprint of an article originally published in 
1937 (see 12: 418). 

1073. Richmond, Winifred. (St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C.) Sociometric tests in a 
training school for nurses. Sociometry, 1950, 13(1), 
29-38.—Reports results of sociometric tests ad- 

- ministered to 32 young women in a nurses’ training 
school. Findings seem to correspond with informa- 
tion obtained in a previous intensive psychological 
examination of each girl. The author suggests that 
further studies may even more conclusively establish 
the usefulness and reliability of the sociometric test 
as an instrument for psycho-social measurement.— 
R. Boguslaw. 

1074, Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing. A method for studying individual 
differences in “narrow-mindedness.”’ J. Pers., 
1951, 20, 219—233.— Capacity for cognitive organiza- 
tion of the 144 subjects was applied in describing how 
5 religious and 5 political-economic concepts were 
interrelated. Analysis showed that the function 
represented could be ordered along a single contin- 
uum, comprehensive-isolated-narrow. Reliability, 
r — .83, was determined by independent ratings of 
the 144 protocols by 2 judges. 14 references.— 
M. О. Wilson. 
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1075. Rossi, Peter Henry.  Latent structure 
analysis and research on social stratification. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1126-1127.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Columbia University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript 339 p., $4.24, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publica- 
tion No. 2855. 

1076. Stember, Herbert. Which respondents 
are reliable? Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951-52, 
5, 475-479.—The stability of the respondents’ re- 
plies was studied by comparing the consistency of 
response to a question given at the beginning and 
again at the end of the interview. The question 
used asked the respondent's expectation concerning 
the U. S.’s fighting again in the next 10 years. 
About 11% of the total group changed their answers. 
Greatest change was noted among the older and the 
less educated respondents. Among college educated 
persons who changed opinion, the change appeared 
to be caused by the other questions in the schedule. 
It is suggested that perhaps those most interested in 
the topic of the survey are most subject to the effect 
of the schedule—D. R. Krathwohl. 


1077. Swanson, б. Е. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Some problems of laboratory experiments with small 
populations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 349-358. 
—Claims that laboratory experimentation is impos- 
sible in sociology are contradicted by the fact that 
such experimentation exists. Effective use of labor- 
atory studies requires a higher order of abstraction 
than is common in field studies. The author con- 
siders various objections raised in connection with 
laboratory experimentation.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1078. v. Wiese, L. Ansprache zur Eröffnung des 
zehnten deutschen Soziologentages am 17 Oktober 
1950 in Detmold. (Address held at the opening of 
the tenth convention of German sociologists in 
Detmold on October 17, 1950.) Köl. Z. Sosiol., 
1950/51, 3, 143-145.—Against the present tendency 
of _overvaluating statistics in social research, v. 
Wiese asserts that “creative thinking” is of greater 
importance than technical methods. Sociological 
theories, however, get recognition only when they 
agree with the interests of the Zeitgeist—M. Haas. 

1079. Wicker, Marie Peachee. A comparison of 
attitude scale values yielded by scales of differing 
lengths. In U. of North Carolina . . . Research in 


progress. U. N. Carolina Rec., 1951, 2— 
Abstract of Master's thesis. v aa 


1080. Young, Pauline V. Las técnicas de la in- 
vestigación social. (Techniques of social research.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1951, 13, 265-316.—Chapter XIII 
(Sociometric scales) and Chapter XIV (ecological 
method of social research) of Young's book, Tech- 
niques of Social Research (see 24: 5185) are trans- 
lated into Spanish.—E. Sánches- Hidalgo. 


1081. Young, Pauline V. Las técnicas de la in- 
vestigación social. (Techniques of social research.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1951, 13, 403-431.—A translation 
into Spanish of Chapter XV of Young's Techniques 
of Social Research (see 24: 5185) on the more ade- 
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quate procedures for studying a cultural group.— 
Е, Sénches- Hidalgo. 
(See also abstracts 1519, 1530, 1533) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1082. Biesanz, John, & Smith, Luke M. (Wayne 
U., Detroit, Mich.) Adjustment of interethnic mar- 
riages on the Isthmus of Panama. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1951, 16, 819-822.—Interethnic marriages can 
be viewed as an adjustment process between two 
groups. From this point of view, the intergroup 
relations and the diverse ethnic norms have a bear- 
ing upon interethnic marital adjustment. Data from 
interviews with 66 Panamanian women married to 
Americans in Panama and the Canal Zone support 
the proposition that adjustment of spouses depends 
upon the relative conditions between the two ethnic 
groups of prestige, informal-primary organization, 
and formal-secondary organization.—W. W. Chart- 
ers, Jr. 

1083. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Measuring changes in ethnic 
reactions. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 48-51.— 
Using the Bogardus Ethnic Distance Scale on a 
before-after basis, students enrolled in an intercul- 
tural workshop were found to have decreased sig- 
nificantly in ethnic distance scores after 6 weeks 
while a matched group of students in standard 
education courses maintained the same score aver- 
age. A 9-month follow-up showed the workshop 
students to have the same average score as they had 
immediately following the workshop experience. 
Interviews with the students following their work- 
shop course pointed to a number of reasons the 
experience reduced their ethnic distance scores.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1084. Bonaparte, Marie. Des causes psycho- 
logiques de l'antisémitisme. (Psychological causes 
of antisemitism.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 
478-491.—Antisemitic prejudices rest on several 
bases: the religious, the Jew in the role of commercial 
intermediary, his disquieting characteristics, par- 
ticularly the intellectual; his aloof strangeness and 
group cohesiveness in the non-Jewish community, 
his obstinate survival. Antisemitism will disappear 
when natural human aggression requires neither a 
scape-goat nor an internal enemy.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1085. Collins, Sydney F. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) The social position of white and **half-caste" 
women in colored groupings in Britain. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 796-802.—Presented here is an 
analysis of relationships between the wives of colored 
workers (primarily seamen), their husbands, their 
children, other members of their group, and the 
white community in a British port region. The 
wives are mostly white women of lower or middle 
class origin who have married into the Negro or 
Moslem groups. Comparisons of the role and status 
of wives in the closely integrated Moslem group and 
the dispersed Negro group are given.—W. 6 
Charters, Jr. 


27: 1082-1090 


1086. Gessner, Gualterio. Über das Feuerlaufen 
bei den Guaranis. (On the fire-walk of the Guar- 
anis.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 501-506.—The 
Guaranis, a tribe of the Tubis, live in South-Brazil 
and Paraquay. Their custom of walking during the 
night of June twenty-fourth over smoldering coals 
as observed, shows a conspicuous similarity to the 
customs of East Asia and Africa without showing 
concrete historic characteristics pointing towards 
transmission from these areas. It must be generally 
a valid symbol of primitive man’s readiness to suffer 
pain exclusive to this symbol.—P. L. Krieger. 

1087. Gruesser, Sister Mary Jeanne. Categorical 
valuations of Jews among Catholic parochial school 
children. Cath. Univ. Amer. Stud. Sociol., 1950, 34, 
169 pp.—737 seventh and eighth grade children in 
parochial schools completed 3 attitude scales con- 
cerning race and neighborhood relations. Anti- 
Jewish feeling seemed to be greater than anti-Negro 
feeling. The attitude toward Jewish groups and the 
size of the group in the neighborhood were not re- 
lated. There was a significant difference in atti- 
tudes between children with and without close 
personal relations with Jews. The attitudes ap- 
peared to refer to the Jews as a cultural rather than 
as a religious group. The most and the least tolerant 
children both had had the least contact with Jews,— 
(Rewritten from Invent. Res. Racial Cultural Relat.). 

1088. Henriques, Fernando. Colour values in 
Jamaican society. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 115-121. 
Describes the public and private discriminations 
made by whites, fair colored, and black colored popu- 
lations in Jamaica. Discusses discrimination in 
marriage, personal relations, employment, govern- 
ment and other areas and the concomitant ration- 
alizations typically given for discriminatory be- 
havior.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1089. Heuse, Georges A. La psychologie ethni- 
que en France (1945-1950). (Ethnical psychology 
in France, 1945-1950.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 
1951, 6, 117-137.—In the field of the psychology of 
national groups, by far the most important French 
work of 1945-50 was R. Minder's Allemagnes et 
Allemands, vol. 1 (1948). A. Siegfried's La Suisse 
(1948) and O. Mannoni's Psychologie de la colonisa- 
tion (1950) are also valuable. The work of the 
Institut Havrais de sociologie economique et de psy- 
chologie des peuples is critically reviewed. The great 
defect of French work in this field is a failure to 
define clearly the object of study, and to appreciate 
the groundwork needed before writing on such 
difficult and complex problems.—D. M. Purdy. 

1090. Honigmann, John J. (New York U.) 
The causes for the widespread belief in the debilitat- 
ing effects of coitus. Int. J. Sexolgy, 1951, 5, 23-25. 
—Many primitive cultures still believe that coitus, 
particularly for the male, is debilitating. The 
Kaska Indians, the Malekulans and Tallensi, and 
certain subcultures in Europe and American are 
examples. Such beliefs may arise because: (1) in- 
tercourse is followed by relaxation and lassitude; (2) 
marriage and regular copulation are associated with 
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a decline in physical vitality; (3) increasing age is 
accompanied by decreasing sexual potency. “It 
would appear that the persistence of the belief which 
magically relates the sex act to male physical dis- 
ability is a function of its reward value.”—C. R. 
Adams. 


1091. Jeffreys, M. D. W. (Witwatersrand U., 
Johannesburg, S. Africa). Onanism: an anthropo- 
logical survey. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 5, 61-65.— 
Although onanism is, most precisely, coitus inter- 
ruptus, it has been defined as masturbation. Bibli- 
cally, Onan’s act was anti-socially, rather than bio- 
logically, offensive. He was penalized, by death, not 
for coitus interruptus but because he refused to 
impregnate or marry his sister-in-law. This refusal 
insured that Onan’s ‘‘position as head of the clan of 
Judah would not be jeopardized” since, if his sister- 
in-law "remained childless the chieftanship of the 
clan would devolve on Onan." In short, onanism 
is ‘‘a threat of the tribe’s social structure and not a 
synonym for masturbation or the solitary sin."— 
C. R. Adams. 


1092. Kühn, Wolfgang. Die Verwandlung des 
Teiresias. (The transformation of Teiresias.) Psy- 
che, Heid., 1949, 3, 493-500.—A discussion of the eye 
as a sexual symbol among primitive races. The god- 
mother punishes with the loss of eye-sight, partic- 
ularly within the erotic sphere.—7P. L. Krieger. 


1093. Lee, Everett S. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.) Negro intelligence and selective 
migration: a Philadelphia test of the Klineberg hy- 
pothesis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 227-233.— 
“Klineberg’s hypothesis that there is an increase in 
the intelligence scores of southern Negro migrants 
to New York with increasing length of residence in 
New York is, in the main, substantiated by inde- 
pendent evidence in Philadelphia.” This study de- 
parted from Klineberg’s by using data from retests 
of the same subjects. A breakdown of the Primary 
Mental Abilities scores indicated consistent increases 
with length of residence for all categories except 
memory.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1094. Lee, S. G. Some Zulu concepts of psycho- 
genic disorder. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1950, 1(1), 
9-18.—''The Zulu people have a concept of ‘Bantu 
disease’ which is rigidly demarcated from those dis- 
orders supposed to be susceptible to treatment by 
European doctors." Such disorders tend to appear 
as rigidly stereotyped and culturally determined 
symptoms which fact keeps alive the concept of 
separate “Bantu disease." A high incidence of 
psychogenic disorder among the Zulu studied falls 
under the Western category of conversion hysteria. 
— N. De Palma. 


1095. Masilela, A. M. Bantu games. Bull. Nat. 
Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(1), 46-50.— 
The origin, place in tribal life, materials, and varie- 
ties of two games, Morabaraba and Injuva, which 
** .. play an important part in the cultural life of 
the Bantu people in Southern Africa" are described 
and discussed.— 7. R. Lindbom. 
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1096. Mayer, Kurt. (Brown U., Providence, 
R.I.) Cultural pluralism and linguistic equilibrium 
in Switzerland. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 157- 
163.—Cultural diversity commonly is the rallying 
point for conflict within European nations; the 
linguistic pluralism in Switzerland is a striking ex- 
ception. The equilibrium among the 4 national 
languages of Switzerland originated before language 
became a symbol of nationalism and has been main- 
tained by demographic factors—differential fertility 
among the language groups, offset by trends in 
internal migration—and political measures designed 
to prevent language groups from attaining a minor- 
ity status.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1097. Mayo, George Douglas. A comparison of 
the “racial” attitudes of white and negro high school 
students in 1940 and 1948. In Ohio State U., 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 1949—50, Columbus, 


O., 1951, No. 61, 271-277.—Abstract of Ph.D. . 


dissertation. 


1098. Mead, Margaret. Race majority—race 
minority. In Hughes, M. M., The people in your 
life, (See 27: 1158), 120-157.—In parents’ efforts to 
educate and control their children, a major training 
device is the use of negative references to disallowed 
or minority groups; e.g., "Don't talk bad grammar, 
you sound like an immigrant." Through such prac- 
tices, prejudices form for any group unlike that of the 
parents, This anti-feeling becomes intensified in the 
person who, feeling guilty about his resentment to 
his own family, compensates through taking it out 
on others. Improvement in majority-minority rela- 
tions will result if children are taught to be glad of 
their sex, age at the moment, racial, religious and 
national ancestry.—C. К. Adams. 

1099. Pitje, G. M. (S. African Native Coll., Fort 
Hare, S. Africa.) Sex education among the Pedi. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 212-216.— Pedi parents speak 
freely about sex until their children reach the age of 
three years. Childish sex play is viewed tolerantly 
but, after age six, boys and girls are informally 
separated although the occasional promiscuity is 
taken for granted by adults unless pregnancy occurs. 
When puberty is attained, total abstinence from 
intercourse is the rule. Seduction is common with 
any resulting pregnancy bringing social stigma and 
censure upon the girl and her parents. Childish 
temporary pseudo-marriage unions, although little 
more than a game, are frequent, and recognized by 
adults as a social institution which provides practice 
in home management. Although usually dissolved 
when the "pseudo-husband" enters lodika, a form 
of tribal initiation school, the union may be revived 


with the consent of both sets of parents.—C. R. 
Adams. 


1100. Pohlman, Edward W. (Western College for 
Women, Oxford, О.) Evidences of disparity between 
the Hindu practice of caste and the ideal type. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 375-379.— Caste is defined by 
three components, vertical immobility, class endog- 
amy, and rigid social isolation of classes. Evidence 
from past and present indicates that Hindu practices 
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have departed from each component—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1101. Roberts, John M. Three Navaho house- 
holds. Pap. Peabody Mus., Harvard U., 1951, 41 (3), 
87 p.—In order to study small groups as distinct 
cultures 3 distinct but related households of the 
Ramah district are extensively inventoried on the 
basis of 40 headings varying from household articles 
to activities and interests. The author concludes 
that small groups show at work the same dynamic 
principles as larger cultural units and in addition 
portray adjustment to the idiosyncratic. Such ad- 
justment may provide the basis for an “acognitive 
shift" in culture.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1102. Robinson, Leonard Harrison. Negro street 
Society: a study of racial adjustment in two southern 
urban communities. In Ohio State Univ. Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1949-50, 1952, No. 62, 439- 
443.—Abstract of Ph.D., thesis. 


1103. Sarnoff, Irving. (U. Michigan, Ann. Arbor.) 
Identification with the aggressor: some personality 
correlates of anti-semitism among Jews. J. Pers., 
1951, 20, 199-218.— Three personality areas, atti- 
tudes toward parents, attitudes toward self, and 
reactions to externally imposed aggression, were 
explored. The subjects were 100 fairly homogeneous 
Jewish college students. Personality measures in- 
cluded TAT and the Michigan Sentence Completion 
Test. Identification with the aggressor was meas- 
ured by a specially designed Jewish anti-Semitism 
scale, a copy of which is featured. The results indi- 
cate that some individuals do identify with the ag- 
gressor and that others do not. This differentiation 
was associated with certain discretes in personality. 
9 references.— M. O. Wilson. 

1104. Spitzer, Allen. Social disorganization 
among the Montana Blackfeet. Amer. Cath. Sociol. 
Кер., 1950, 11, 218-233.—Between 1945 and 1949 
the cultural conditions of Blackfeet Indians on the 
South Piegan reservation in Montana were studied. 
This group showed significant signs of social dis- 
organization as shown by such behavior as drunken- 
ness, disorderly conduct and a variety of criminal 
acts. Full blood and mixed groups showed political 
and social rivalry. The greatest social problem was 
drunkenness. This group exhibited sharp ambiva- 
lence with respect to the effects of cultural conflict.— 
(Rewritten from Invent. Res. Racial Cultural Relat.). 


1105. Straus, Murray A. (U. Ceylon.) Mental 
ability and cultural needs: a psychocultural inter- 
pretation of the intelligence test performance of 
Ceylon University entrants. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 371-375.—Results from the California 
Test of Mental Maturity administered to a 50% 
sample of entrants to the University of Ceylon are 
interpreted in terms of the social structure and the 
culture complex of Ceylonese society.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1106. Tomasic, Dinko. (Human Resources Re- 
search Institute, USAF Air University, Maxwell 
AFB, Ala.  Interrelations between Bolshevik 
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ideology and the structure of Soviet society. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 137-148—A review of the 
history and current conditions of Soviet society is 
intended to throw light on these propositions; 
“social structure, reinforced by inherited traditions, 
affects personality development and determines the 
circulation of political elites: these in turn, develop 
attitudes and ideologies which provoke changes in 
the structure."—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1107. Vogt, Evon Z. Navaho veterans: a study of 
changing values. Pap. Peabody Mus., Harvard U., 
1951, 41(1), xix, 223 p.—How are traditional Navaho 
values being changed by the presence of American 
culture? 15 case studies of young men from the Rim- 
rock area, complete with projective test data and 
descriptions of the individual social setting, furnish 
the raw data. Greater change occurred in cases 
with greater personal insecurity often associated 
with the death of parents in a small, acculturated 
family of orientation. If in addition the young men 
had learned English in boarding school and had few 
contacts with whites, experience as soldiers further 
altered their value systems. "Those values associated 
with material culture changed more rapidly than 
those associated with the non-material.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 938, 1016, 1222, 1436) 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


1108. Ayala, Francisco. La sociedad de masas. 
(The society of masses.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1951, 13, 
191-200.—Using as starting point Ortega y Gasset’s 
book, The Rebellion of the Masses, an attempt is 
made to trace the origin of masses down to the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Society of masses means an 
amorphous, atomized society, where human crowds 
live artificially and mechanically. Social living is 
more regimented than organized, The great prob- 
lems of our time have their origin in the society of 
the masses.—E. Sánches- Hidalgo. 

1109. Beigel, Hugo G. (Long Island U., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Romantic love. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 326-334.—Contrary to the frequent as- 
sertions that romantic love is the principal cause of 
the high divorce rate, romantic love mitigates the 
contemporary social stresses on monogamous mar- 
riage, saving it from complete disorganization. This 
essay traces the social history of romantic love and 
points to its sociological function in present-day 
American society.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1110. Blood, Robert O., Jr.  (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Romance and premarital 
intercourse—incompatibles? Marriage Fam. Living, 
1952, 14, 105-108.— The “pertinent literature" in- 
dicates "that permarital sexual relationships and 
romantic attitudes are mutually incompatible," al- 
though there is need for more research. “When 
sexual demands are quickly and easily met, there is 
no room for [the] romantic. . . . Romance is not 
. + « an expression of the sex drive . . . premarital 
chastity functions to create that respect and love 
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between two persons which leads to the blossoming 
of personality within the marriage relationship."— 
M. M. Gillet. 


1111. Brussat, William K. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Incidental findings on urban invasion. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 94-96.—Negro invasion of a 
Milwaukee neighborhood has followed a saltatory 
pattern, ‘‘leap-frogging over white areas to establish 
minor Negro districts in deteriorating outlying 
areas." This is a variant of the traditional pattern 
of Negro invasion which usually has been to areas 
peripheral and contiguous to the Negro sections.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. А 


1112. Cohen, Lillian. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Los Angeles rooming-house kaleidoscope. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 316-326.—Similarities and dif- 
ferences in social relations and social history between 
residents of downtown Los Angeles rooming-house 
area and residents of a Hollywood rooming-hour area 
are described from results of 600 interviews. A 
major distinction between the two groups of residents 
is found in their aspirations and in their reactions to 
frustrated aspirations.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1113. Cottrell, W. F. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
Death by dieselization: a case study in the reaction 
to technological change. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1951, 
16, 358-365.—Replacement of steam locomotives by 
diesel engines eliminated the need for a division point 
at "Caliente," a desert community which existed 
solely for division point services to the railroad. 
Examination of the effects on inhabitants and their 

reactions illustrates how institutional defenses 
against technological unemployment become legiti- 
mate.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1114. Dotson, Floyd. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Patterns of voluntary association among urban work- 
ing-class families. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 687— 
693.—Interviews with 50 working-class, American- 
born families in New Haven concerning their social 
participation confirms earlier findings that there is a 
relatively small amount of participation in formal 
voluntary associations among members of this 
stratum. In opposition to common generalizations 
with respect to the effect of urbanization upon pri- 
mary group relations, however, a sizable proportion 
of the sample was found to participate heavily in 
family and kin relationships of an informal nature.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. : 


1115. Eisenstadt, 5. №. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Youth, culture and social structure in Israel. Brit, 
J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 105-114.—Unique “youth cul- 
tures” are most likely to emerge among groups in 
which the familial unit is not the basic unit in the 
social division of labor, where family members per- 
form basic social roles independently of their family 
roles. The incidence of “youth culture” in different 
types of social organization in Israel supports the 
hypothesis. Whether the "youth culture" mani- 
fests itself in legitimate youth movements or deviant 
behavior, such as delinquency, depends upon the 
common value orientations of the social structure 
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from which the “youth culture” emerges.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


1116. Ellis, Albert, & Doorbar, Ruth R. Classi- 
fied bibliography of articles, books, and pamphlets 
on sex, love, marriage, and family relations pub- 
lished during 1951. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 
14, 153-177. 


1117. English, О. S; eon, & Foster, Constance 
J. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Fathers аге 
ents, too: a constructive guide to successful 
therhood. New York: Putnam, 1951. xii, 304 p. 
$3.75.—Developing the premise “that fathers have 
an essential contribution to make to the emotional 
health" of the home and each of its members, the 
authors begin with "getting ready to be a father" 
and progress through the child's need for love and 
security, for sex education, and for help during 
adolescence, courtship and mating. Included among 
the 18 chapters are topics on the adoptive father, the 
grandfather, and "problem" children.—C. R. Adams. 


1118. Eysenck, H. J. Primary social attitudes as 
related to social class and poitical party. Brit. J. 
Sociol. 1951, 2, 198-209.— T wo factors were found 
in earlier studies of social and political attitudes of 
British subjects, provisionally identified as a radical- 
conservative (R) factor and a tender mindedness- 
tough mindedness factor. While differences between 
three major political parties—conservatives, liberals, 
and socialists—can be described in terms of the R 
factor alone, differences between these parties and the 
communist party is shown to require reference to the 
T factor in addition. Communist subjects respond- 
ing to two questionnaires were somewhat more 
"radical" but strikingly more "tough minded" than 
socialist subjects. Standard deviations of commu- 
nist subjects' responses on the two questionnaires 
were much smaller than those of other party mem- 
bers.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1119. Francis, E. K. Minority groups—a revision 
of concepts. Brit. J. Sociol, 1951, 2, 219-229.— 
In objecting to definitions of minority groups which 
incorporate differentiae based upon cultural, racial, 
religious, and other specific characteristics, the 
author introduces differentiae based upon a sociolog- 
ical theory of groups, sub-groups, and social super- 
systems. The discussion entails a distinction be- 
tween political and social organization.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


1120. Freidrichs, Hans. Der “Schwiegermutter- 
konflikt” der jungen Frau. (Motten dew conflict 
of young wives.) Psyche, Heidelberg, 1951, 9, 544- 
554.—Most discussions dedicated to the theme 

mother-in-aw" mention the relationship to the 
young husband only, but conflicts between mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law also occur frequently. 
Sometimes these conflicts indicate such a depth of 
illfeeling as to give them a special character in 
ET relationships. A number of case 
jistories illustrate certain types of neurosis originat- 
ing in difficulties between CESES wife Ron her 
mother-in-law.—E. Barschak. 
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1121. Goffman, Erving. Symbols of class status. 
Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 294-304.—Status symbols 
are specialized means of displaying one’s social 
position. Of two important kinds of status symbols- 
occupational symbols and class symbols—the latter 
are less closely tied to an approved referent by ac- 
knowledged sanctions, less clearly controlled by 
authority. The author outlines 6 devices which 
testrict misrepresentative use of class symbols. 
Three areas are outlined involving problems as- 
sociated with the appropriation of class symbols by 
other classes.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1122. Green, Helen D. (U. Pittsbrugh, Pa.) 
Sociometry and social intergroup work. Sociometry, 
1950, 13(1), 22-28.— Practical applications of socio- 
metric techniques are considered in relation to that 
area of social work practice which is concerned with 
the achievement of mutually satisfactory relation- 
ships among groups in a community. Additional 
potentialities for res&arch in measuring intergroup 
relations and procedures for reducing intergroup 
hostility are suggested.—R. Boguslaw. 

1123. Greenberg, Joseph H.  (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) Social variables in acceptance or rejection 
of artificial insemination. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 
16, 86-91.—Analysis of anonymous questionnaires 
returned by 247 students indicates that artificial 
insemination with the husband as donor is disfavored 
by only 10% while artificial insemination with an 
unknown donor is disfavored by 50% of the stu- 
dents. Breakdowns of responses by age, sex, and 
other background variables showed no relationships 
with disfavor of artificial insemination except for 
size of home community.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1124. Haesaert, J. El derecho y la sociedad. 
(Law and society.) Rev. mex. Sociol, 1951, 13, 
179-190.—Law, which has its origin in social norms, 
is not a value, but a manner of realizing values. A 
prerequisite of law is the existence of society. Meth- 
ods employed by law to fulfill its aims across the 
ages are briefly discussed.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

1125. Hild, Sigurd. Die Famlie B. (The family 
B.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 32-51.— This is a detailed case 
history of different members of a German lower 
class family. Each member shows in his ideological 
conflicts the influence of the Third Reich and of the 
post-war social upheavals in Germany on personal- 
ity.—E. Barschak. 

1126. Hollingshead, August B. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Age relationships and marriage. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 492-499.—Age at 
marriage and husband-wife age differences are 
analyzed for four types of marriage: no prior mar- 
riage for either husband or wife, prior marriage for 
husband only, prior marriage for wife only, prior 
marriage for both. Significant differences in age at 
marriage between individuals in the four type are 
shown; also, marriage and remarriage rates are found 
to be related closely to age.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1127. Kane, John J. (U. Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind.) Protestant-Catholic tensions. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 663-672.— Content analysis of 
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two religious weekly publications—America. and 
Christian. Century—support the author's contention 
that Protestant-Catholic relations are becoming 
more tense. Consideration is given to the historical 
background and the contemporary status of conflict 
issues between Protestants and Catholics.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1128. Kirkpatrick, Clifford, & Cotton, John. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Physical attractiveness, 
age, and marital adjustment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 81-86.—Cooperating students each selected 
one well-adjusted and one poorly-adjusted married 
couples known to them and rated the physical at- 
tractiveness of the husbands and wives on a five- 
point scale. Relationships between differential 
attractiveness of husbands and wives and marital 
adjustment, differential ages and marital adjust- 
ment, and sex of cooperating students and estimates: 
of attractiveness and adjustment (to control halo 
effect) are presented.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1129. Koller, Marvin R. (Kent State U., Kent, 0.) 
Some changes in courtship behavior in three genera- 
tions of Ohio women. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
366-370.—Questionnaires distributed to young col- 
lege-trained women, their mothers, and their mater- 
nal grandmothers formed the basis for a comparative 
study of courtship patterns among three generations. 
Particular attention was paid to the types and 
strength of social control associated with courting in 
the three generations.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1130. Kubie, Lawrence S. Husband-wife. In 
Hughes, M. M., The people in your life, (See 27: 
1158), 28-63.— This psychiatrist thinks that the 
major source of marital unhappiness is found in 
spousal differences between conscious and uncon- 
scious demands as expressed in choosing a mate and 
adjusting to marriage. After citing several cases 
ilustrating this thesis, it is proposed that "the 
problem of human happiness, whether in marriage 
or not, will remain unsolved" until people can be 
taught to distinguish their unconscious and unat- 
tainable goals from "their conscious and attainable 
goals and needs.”—C. R. Adams. 

1131. Lipset, Seymour M., & Bendix, Reinhard. | 
Social status and social structure: a re-examination 
of data and interpretations: I. Brit. J. Social., 1951, 
2, 150-168.—Warner's emphasis upon a subjective 
analysis of social structure reflects the fact that he 
has relied heavily on upper-class and upper-middle 
class informants for a characterization of the com- 
munity class structure. Data from Warner’s lower- 
class respondents suggest an alternative analysis 
in terms of the community power structure. The 
authors’ view is that the arguments between pro- 
ponents of a subjective analysis and of an objective | 
analysis of class have overtones of a political debate 
—that neither analysis is alone sufficient—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1132. Lipset, Seymour M., & Bendix, Reinhard, 
Social status and social structure: a re-examination 
of data and interpretations.: II. Brit. J. of Sociol, 
1951, 2, 230-254.—An extended critique of analyses 
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of social class which are based on subjective evalu- 
ations of status—particularly as found in the writ- 
ings of Lloyd Warner—is followed by a conceptual 
theory of class involving both the concepts of status 
and of economic position. The authors contend that 
contemporary discussions of stratification have been 
reduced to methodological debates and studies of 
stratification have become simple descriptions of 
certain aspects of hierarchical structure because the 
purpose of class analysis has been lost. The purpose 
of social class analysis is to provide an understanding 
of social change.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1133. Lowrie, Samuel Harman. (Bowling Green 
State U., Bowling Green, Ohio.) Dating theories and 
student responses. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
334-340.— Reasons given by 1600 students for dating 
are interpreted as supporting the theory that dating 
is an educational process preparing for selection of 
marriage partners. The Paten contends the evi- 

''dence fails to support divergent theories of dating 
proposed by Waller and by Burgess and Locke.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1134. McGuire, Carson. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Conforming, mobile, and divergent families. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 109-115.— Discussion 
of the types of family “life style": how people live, 
their ideals and aims, and the influence of these upon 
the children within the family and their aims in life, 
the similarities and differences.— M. M. Gillet. 

1135. Malleson, Joan. Any wife or any husband. 
New York: Random House, 1952. 237 p.— Marital 
adjustments "cannot always be solved by effort and 
good will. . . . This book is concerned exclusively 
with sexual disorders, their origins and the disturb- 
ances they may bring." The author, who is a con- 
sulting gynecologist, aims to show by detailed de- 
scription and explanation including examples, that 
most sexual disorders have a “nervous” origin; i.e., 
"the sexual character of an adult depends largely 
upon the general pattern of his childhood's emotional 
development."— M. M. Gillet. 

1136. Mowrer, Ernest R., & Mowrer, Harriet. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) The social psy- 
chology of marriage. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
27-36.—The convergence of social psychological 
theory through the contributions of psychologists, 
psychoanalysts, sociologists, and anthropologists is 
described and shown to provide a more satisfactory 
framework for research on marriage. The authors 
discuss methodological problems associated with 
studies of marriage and propose nine areas of poten- 
tially fruitful research within this emerging synthetic 
framework.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1137. Raknes, Ola. (Observatorie Terasse 10, 
Oslo, Norway), & Hollman, Werner. Sex disorders, 
marital conflicts and constitutional disturbances. 
Int. J: Sexol., 1951, 4, 227-230.—Disturbances in 
capacity for work so completely parallel sexual dis- 
orders in the same individuals that they should be 
regarded as identical, and ‘‘manifestations of one 
and the same functional disturbance.” Sexual 
difficulties in marriage can relate to many different 
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things, including a possessive mother-in-law, inade- 
quate housing, lowered standard of living, and 
chronological or psychological immaturity. Several 
illustrative case histories are presented—C. R. 
Adams. 

1138. Rosenfeld, Eva. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Social stratification in a “classless” society. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 766-774.—Collective settle- 
ments in Israel developed on the cultural theme of 
the glorification of manual work and the functional 
practice of non-preferential distribution of material 
goods except on the basis of need. Despite these 
constraints, social stratification has emerged which 
attributes high status to managerial and long-senior- 
ity groups. Consideration of the factors relating to 
the emergence of stratification, of the disparate atti- 
tudes in the different strata, coupled with their 
effects upon the process of institutional change, 
provide insight into certain questions concerning the 
theory of stratification —W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1139. Roth, Julius, & Peck, Robert Е. (U. 
Chicago, Ш.) Social class and social mobility factors 
related to marital adjustment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 478-487.—Using data published by Bur- 
gess and Cottrell, the authors analyzed the marital 
adjustment ratings of couples according to their 
social class positions and class mobility. Spouses 
who are at the same class level at the time of mar- 
riage have higher adjustment scores than spouses who 
enter into cross-class marriages. Downward mobile 
spouses have lower adjustment ratings than upward 
mobile or non-mobile spouses. Differences between 
class positions of spouses’ parents are not related to 
marital adjustment scores.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1140. Smith, Marshall Parsons. Religious train- 
ing and performance on certain intellectual tasks. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1104-1106.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Columbia University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 89 p., $1.11, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich.;, Publica- 
tion No. 2861. 

1141. Stevenson, George S. Citizen-community. 
In Hughes, M. M., The people in your life, (See 27: 
1158), 249-278.—To be a good citizen, one must 
first "succeed in one's relationship with the people 
close about one, in one's family and neighborhood.” 
Techniques, such as verbal exhortation or pageants, 
have little value in helping one become a true 
citizen. But if one selected some special interest 
such as mental health, and followed it through its 
ramifications, the thread **would lead him to practi- 
cally all of the [community ] agencies and would at 
the same time relate them to each other and to him 
as a citizen." Mental illness is a major community 
problem but every community, with the help of the 
Mental Hygiene Society, can do much to solve it.— 
C. R. Adams. 

1142. Strodtbeck, Fred L. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Husband-wife interaction over re- 
vealed differences. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
468-473.—A field investigation of couples drawn 
from three cultural groups varying with respect to 
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the culturally prescribed power relations between 
husbands and wives—Mormon, East Texas farmers, 
and Navahos—demonstrates that the proportion of 
husband-wife differences in judgment which are 
, reconciled in favor of the wife is related to her role. 
Recordings of interaction during the reconciliation 
process substantiates a finding from pilot studies 
that reconciliation of differences in favor of one 
spouse is related to the amount of time that spouse 
talks.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1143. Sundal, A. Philip., & McCormick, Thomas 
C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Age at marriage and 
mate selection: Madison, Wisconsin, 1937-1943. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 37-48.— The effects of 
wartime conditions on marriage rates by age and 
occupation and on the similarities of age, occupation, 
education, and residential areas of the marriage 
partners is computed from vital statistics and news 
reports for all residents of Madison, Wisconsin. 
Tabulations are presented for 1937-1938, 1940-1941 
and 1943.—W W. Charters, Jr. 

1144. Taeuber, Irene B. (Princeton U., Prince- 

lon, N. J.) Family, migration, and industrialization 
in Japan. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 149-157.— 
Statistical records from Japan over the past 30 years 
provided the basis for a case study of the relation- 
ships between social institutions, population move- 
ments, and economic transformations on the one 
hand and the transition from an "integrated local- 
ism" division of labor to a ‘‘mature industrialism” 
division of labor.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 
. 1145. Thomas, John L. (St. Louis U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) The factor of religion in the selection of mar- 
riage mates. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 487-491. 
—The author challenges the conclusion drawn from 
studies of cross-religion marriages in New Haven, 
Conn., concerning the severity of religious endogamy. 
He presents data to show that the Catholic mixed 
marriage rate of New Haven, as reported in the 
earlier studies, is considerably below the rate for 
Connecticut and for the United States as a whole. 
Three factors are shown to be associated with mar- 
riage between Catholics and non-Catholics—the 
relative proportion of Catholics in the total popula- 
tion, the presence of ethnic sub-groups, and the 
socio-economic class of the Catholic population. 
The author predicts that Catholic mixed marriages 
will "go on increasing gradually but constantly for 
some time to come."—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1146. Winch, Robert F. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill) Further data and observations on the 
oedipus hypothesis: the consequence of an inade- 
quate hypothesis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 784— 
795.—The oedipus complex proved unable to ac- 
count for the author's earlier findings regarding the 
relationship between the progress of females in 
courtship and their attachment to their fathers. 
Further hypotheses are adduced which introduce 
cultural expectations concerning the nature of 
parent-child relationships of the American middle 
class, and re-analysis.of the original data support 
these hypotheses. The author concludes that the 
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key cultural factor operating differentially on the 
two sexes—preference of both parents for the male 
offspring—must be added to the Oedipus hypothesis 
in order to account for empirical findings.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstract 749) 
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1147. Blewett, Thomas Theodore. An experi- 
ment in the measurement of listening at the college 
level. In Abstr. of dissertations . . . U. of Missouri, 
1946-1950. О. Missouri Bull., 1952, 53(5), 16-18.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 

1148. Broadbent, D. E. (Applied Psych. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, England.) Failures of attention 
in selective listening. Med. Res. Council, A.P.U. 
Rep. 168/51, 1952. 7 p.—This paper reports several 
experiments in which listeners were required to gain 
information from 2 speech sources. The primary 
experimental variables were the temporal arrange- 
ment of the speech sources with respect to each 
other and the constancy (one voice or a large number 
of voices) of thespeech sources. Among the empirical 
generalizations are: "It is far easier to answer two 
messages which occupy different portions of time 
than to answer two which occupy scattered portions 
of the same period." “Irrelevant speech produces a 
definite effect when it occurs between the sections 
of a relevant message."—]. Pollack. 

1149. Broadbent, D. E. Listening to one of two 
synchronous messages. Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, 
England. APU.157/51. October 1951. 7 p.— 
“This study deals with the situation in which two 
messages, in different voices arrive simultaneously 
from the same direction. Only one of the two 
messages is to be answered. When the only clue to 
the message was the usual auditory call sign . . . 
Ss were able to answer less than 50% of the mes- 
sages. . . . When, however, a further unambiguous 
one indicated the voice to be answered, Ss were 
rapidly able to attain an efficiency of about 70% 
(and were perhaps not at their limit through prac- 
tice). The effect of the unambiguous indication of 
the correct voice varies with the time at which it is 
presented."— N. R. Barilett. 

1150. Gottesman, Lillian. A comparative analy- 
sis of frequency of usage on concrete versus ab- 
stract concepts in English and German. In Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 
23(203), 141-142.—A bstract of Master's thesis. 

1151. Pieris, Ralph. Speech and society: a 
sociological approach to language. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1951, 16, 499-505.—Drawing upon ethnological X 
materials for illustration, the essay describes the 
relation between "'speechways'' and social solidarity, 
social differentiation and structure, social change, and 
personality.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1152. Riley, Matilda White, & Flowerman, Sam- 
uelH. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N. J.) Group 
relations as a variable in communications research. 
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Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 174-180.—Preliminary 
findings from a research study of mass media audi- 
ences suggest the importance of taking into account 
the individuals’ group relationships rather than con- 
sidering them simply as discrete individuals as is 
commonly the case. Adolescents and pre-adoles- 
cents who are peer-oriented tend to differ from those 
who are relatively isolated from their peers with 
respect to their selection of mass media products and 
to the interpretation they place on the products. 
The authors discuss the youth culture of the peer- 
oriented children and propose a typology of adapta- 
tion of the peer-isolated children on the basis of their 
investigations. Research problems emerging from 
the authors’ proposition are outlined schematically. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1153. Schramm, Wilbur, (U. Illinois, Urbana.) & 
Riley, John W., Jr. Communication in the soviet- 
ized state, as demonstrated in Korea. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1951, 16, 757-766.—Meembers of an Air Force 
research mission interviewed extensively Korean 
officials, civilians, and war prisoners for information 
concerning the propaganda activities of the Com- 
munist Party in North Korea and in South Korea 
during its 90-day occupation. Their report describes 
such matters as the monopoly of and use of the several 
mass media, propaganda in the schools, the highly 
organized methods of face-to-face agitation through 
meetings, and the surveillance system. In evalua- 
tion of effect, the authors report that the process of 
dinning the Communist line into Korean ears by 
concentration on and repetition of a simple message 
while shutting out 90% of competing messages was 
undoubtedly effective. But the communication 
system "worked much better from the government 
to the people than vice versa."—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstract 1542) 
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1154. Barry, John Reagan. An investigation of 
the relationships between adjustment level and 
Characteristics of verbal reactions toward self and 
world. In Ohio State U., Abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations 1949-50, Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 
21-28.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 

1155. Benjamins, James. Changes in perform- 
ance in relation to influences upon self-conceptual- 
ization. In Ohio State U., Abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations 1949-50. Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 
41-47.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 

1156. Eaton, Joseph W. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The assessment of mental health. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 81—90.— The difficulty of 
defining mental health and obstacles standing in its 
way are first discussed, after which five criteria of 
mental health are evaluated. A multi-dimensional 
approach to the problem is suggested.— N. H. 
Pronko. ` 

1157. Fromm, Eric. (Bennington Coll., Benning- 
ton, Vt.) Man-woman. In Hughes, M. M., The 
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people in your life (see 27: 1158), 3-27.—The author 
holds that defects in relationships between men and 
women are largely psychological in nature, rather 
than biological, and are related to the male's domi- 
nation of the female. Every person is afraid of lone- 
liness. In the quest for self-esteem and social 
approval, the main question should Бе ''Can I love?" 
and "Am I loved?" What really counts is the ten- 
derness of a mother for her child because it is through 
this tenderness that love, respect, and knowledge 
develop. The goal of every person should be “to live 
fully and spontaneously as a human being."—C. К. 
Adams. 

1158. Hughes, Margaret M., (Ed.) The people 
in your life: psychiatry and personal relations by ten 
leading authorities. New York: Knopf, 1951. 
viii, 278 р. $3.50.—In her foreword, Isabel Leighton, 
co-chairman of the National Association for Mental 
Health, describes how Town Hall of New York 
developed a program of “enlisting lay interest in 
psychiatry," through three series of lectures. The 
theme of the third series dealt with ten vital personal 
relationships “that at some time in every life are its 
warp and woof.” These relationships, each dis- 
cussed by a separate authority, comprise the ten 
chapters of the (гуа К. Adams. 


1159. Mertens, Marjorie S. The effects of 
mental hygiene films on self-regarding attitudes. 
USN Spec. Dev, Cent., Tech. Rep. SDC 269-7-22, 
1951. 12 p.—Personality scales for experimental 
college subjects showed improved self-regarding 
attitudes after viewing 5 mental hygiene films. 
Selected films should treat problems resembling 
those of the subjects, and situations should be 
familiar. Advantages of the method are group 
treatment and impersonal atmosphere.—R. Tyson. 

1160. National Conference of Social Work. Se- 
lected papers in casework presented at the 78th 
annual meeting May 13-18, 1951, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Columbus, O.: Natl. Conf. Soc. Work, 1951. 
116 p. $1.75.—21 papers on various aspects of 
casework are presented, chosen from approximately 
100 which were considered by the committee in 
charge. Particularly sought were papers which were 
specific and concrete and contained new and sig- 
nificant data. The papers chosen are thought by 
the committee to be of significant value both to 
administrators and practictioners, as well as useful 
to agencies for in-service training programs and to 
students.— L. B. Costin. 

1161. Perkins, Worcester. (Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York.) What contribution should 
the clergyman make to marriage counseling? 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 124-126.—A 
clergyman, declares the author, must recognize 
psychiatric and neurotic symptoms, even though 
he is not a physician, in order to help prepare for 


- marriage the people he is to marry. He recommends, 


first of all a complete physical examination; he dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of mixed marriages, and 
Possibility of their success; he explains the problems 
of pregnancy and the religious implications. Sex 
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knowledge may be one form of preventive therapy. 


— М. M. Gillet. 


1162. Stokes, Walter R. The concept of emo- 
tional maturity as related to marriage counseling. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 127-131.—Deep- 
rooted but unsuspected "compulsive immaturity” 
which comes from the failure of the individual to 
adjust to “his instinctual motives” is far- more 
prevalent than we think. The latest research shows 
“the most functional illnesses and personality dis- 
orders derive from morbid stresses of life adjust- 
ment," therefore counselors need to “devote them- 
selves to an objective study of the human organism 
and what it requires to reach full, healthy maturity 
in all its functions. . . . Today there is no separa- 
tion of mind and body: only the organism and its 
reactions of adaptation."— M. M. Gillet. 

1163. White, Virginia Kann. Measuring social 
need. Cleveland, O.: Press of Western Reserve 
University, 1951. 72 p.—Employing a technique 
of standard scores, the author shows how an index 
of need for health and welfare services can be de- 
veloped. Data аге based on census tract areas in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. The author concludes 
that such an index “сап be of considerable use in 
evaluating the distribution of present services and in 
planning for the provision of the kinds and extent of 
services which would most adequately meet future 
needs."— Р, Costin. 

1164. Zangwell, O. L., Crown, Sidney; Davis, D. 
Russell, & Hall, К. В.І. Experimental method in 
clinical psychology. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 25, 1952, 
16-30.—A variety of studies are reviewed by the 
members of the symposium to illustrate procedures 
which show promise or are of limited value to the 
“experimental clinical psychologist." Some experi- 
mental procedures directed at establishing general 
psychological laws and others concerned with indi- 
vidual differences are reviewed in the spirit of con- 
structive criticism.—C. L. Winder. 

(See also abstract 1549) 
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1165. Beamer, George Charles. The factor of 
interest in the counseling of adults. In Abstr, of 
dissertations . . . О, of Missouri, 1946-1950. UÙ, 
Missouri Bull, 1952, 53(5), 14—16.— Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

1166. Carnes, Earl Fred. Counselor flexibility : 
its extent, and its relationship to other factors in the 
interview. In Ohio State U., Abstracts of doctoral 
dissertations 1949-50, Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 
67—72.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 

1167. Dechaume, J., & Nouel, J. M. (U. Lyons, 
France.) Une expérience de service social de neuro- 
psychiatrie et d'hygiéne mentale dans la région 
Rhone-Alpes. (Experience of a neuro-psychiatric 
and mental hygiene social service in the Rhone-Alps 
region.) Arch. Méd. social., 1951, 7, 105-121.— The 
organization of a medico-social service of neuropsy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene in the Rhone-Alps 
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region is described as to: (1) the basic elements of 
this social service; (2) training of specialized social 
workers; (3) coordination and unity in the work,— 
Е. С. Sumner, 

1168. Harper, Robert А. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.) A premarital case: with two years’ 
marital follow-up. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 
133-140.—The summary of a long and involved 
counseling case; a description of each partner's back- 
ground and personality, and their relationship as an 
engaged couple and after marriage. Separate inter- 
views with each and then with both together. Dis- 
cussion about the case, and its presentation, follow. 
— М. M. Gillet. 

1169. Heiss, Robert. (U. Frieburg/ Br., Ger- 
many.) Die diagnostischen Verfahren in der Psy- 
chologie. Das Graphologische Verfahren. (Diag- 
nostic methods in psychology. The graphological 
methods.) Psychol. Rdsch. 1950, No. 1, 266-275. 
While the earlier graphology proceeded from the so 
called "signes fixes" and from detailed characteris- 
tics in the handwriting upon which rested a total 
evaluation of the personality of the writer the pres- 
ent approach clearly points in theopposite direction. 
The new approach is most clearly typified by L. 
Klages, who investigates first of all the overall 
character of the handwriting on the basis of which 
the detailed features can then be interpreted.—P, Г, 
Krieger. 

1170. Herzog, Elizabeth G. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) What social casework wants 
of social science research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 
16, 68-73.—Responses of family and children’s 
agencies to a mailed inquiry asking for a statement 
of the problems connected with casework they con- 
sider most urgent are discussed under five headings 
—general problems relating to casework process, 
specific practices in specific situations, evaluation of 
casework results, effects of background factors, and 
size of agency and nature of community in relation 
to casework practice.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1171. Hiltner, Seward.. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
counselor in counseling: case notes in pastoral 
counseling. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952, 
188 p. $2.50.—It is not enough to understand the 
people who are to be counseled. The counselor will 
also need to understand himself, and be aware of the 
part played by his own attitudes in blocking or ad- 
vancing the work of counseling. Interviews con- 
ducted by pastoral counselors are analyzed to indi- 
cate the way personal attitudes such as knowledge, 
concentration, hostility, convictions, and empathy 
affect the counseling process.—P. E. Johnson. 

1172. Katz, Rosa. Ein Beitrag zur Persünlich- 
keitsund Milieudiagnose des Kindes. (A contribu- 
tion to the personality and environment diagnosis 
of children.) In Ekman, et al., Essays in psychology 
‚ - . David Katz, (see 27: 746), 161-179.— Evidence 
is presented for the value of studying the configura- 
tions of drawings in messages of children for a 
diagnosis of their personalities and environment.— 
A, K. Solars. 
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1173. Scherz, Frances H. (Jewish Family and 
Community Service, Chicago, Ill.) Intake: concept 
and process. Soc. Casewk, 1952, 33, 233-240.— 
The purpose of this paper is “to present a considera- 
tion of how both concepts and processes of intake 
affect direct service to the individual and his family.” 
The discussion is divided into two parts: (1) a basic 
philosophy of intake for social agencies; and (2) 
technical and methodological aspects of intake.— 
L. B. Costin. 


1174. Wartenberg, Robert. Some useful neuro- 
logical tests. J. Amer. med. Assn., 1951, 147, 
1645-48.—A description of 14 simple clinical tests, 
easy to perform and to interpret, and requiring little 
time, are given for use in everyday neurological 
examination in the physician's office. The author 
believes them to be highly valuable.—(Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 


(See also abstracts 932, 1255, 1534) 
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1175. Andregg, Neal B. A critical study of 
graphic rating scales. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 
874-875.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, 1951, 
Michigan State College. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 152 p., $1.90, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2702. 


1176. David, Henry Philip. Relationship of 
Szondi picture preferences to personality. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1951, 11, 1091-1092.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1951, Columbia University. Місго- 
film of complete manuscript, 75 p., $1.00, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2805. 


1177. Desai, Mahesh. The test-retest reliability 
of the Progressive Matrices Test. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1952, 25, 48-53.—''300 psychiatric cases 
.. were tested twice with Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices Test at an interval of 4 weeks and the test- 
retest reliability was calculated. The product- 
moment coefficient of correlation between the two 
sets of scores was found to be 0.737 + 0.27 S.E. 
A significant rise in the mean score was observed. 
The implications of the changes observed are dis- 
cussed.” —C, L. Winder. 


1178. Ehlers, G. Erhellung der Persönlichkeit 
durch die Arbeitsprobe. (The role of trade tests in 
understanding personality.) In Ehlers, G. & Valen- 
tiner, Th. Eignung für Schule und Beruf, (see 27: 
1242), 37-40.—The bearing of trade tests on per- 
sonality assessment is briefly outlined.—R. Tyson. 


1179. Gouws, D. J. n’ Aantekening oor die Suid- 
afrikaanse Groepsverstandstoets. (A note on the 
South African Group Intelligence Test.) Bull. Nat. 
Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(3), 45-50.— 
Test-retest reliability, validity using scholastic 
achievement as the criterion, and intercorrelations 
with a mental alertness test (AG), an arithmetic 
achievement test (A/8), and the Progressive Matrices 
test (M) of the South African group intelligence test. 
(English Summary).—T. R. Lindbom. 
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1180. Helwig, Paul. (Universitátsanstalten, Hei- 
delberg). Die Trieblehre und das Testverfahren 
von L. Szondi. (Doctrine of drives and test pro- 
cedures by L. Szondi.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 50-69.— 
Szondi observed that not only close relatives, but 
also partners in marriage, sometimes showed the 
same emotional disturbances. He also realized that 
there were similarities between relatives and hus- 
band and wife in regard to choice of a career, selec- 
tion of friends, or even forms of suicide. Szondi 
raised the question if mutual attraction of individ- 
uals with no common hereditary origin might have 
some biological foundation. He worked out a 
"TTrieblehre" upon which his test is based. The 
author gives a critical evaluation of Szondi's ''Trie- 
blehre" and test procedures.—E. Barschak. 


1181. Hunkin, V. Validation of the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test for African children. J. soc. Res., 
Pretoria, 1950, 1(1), 52-63.—The Goodenough 
Draw-a-man test was administered to 2,300 African 
school children aged from 6-13 years with the pur- 
pose of preparing new norms for the use of African 
primary Apa, A brief analysis of qualitative 
differences between White and non-White perform- 
ance is given. The methods of sampling. scoring, 
and testing are described along with the drawings 
obtained. New age norms for Bantu school children 
are suggested.— N. De Palma. 


1182. Pechey, B. M. The play interview as a 
means of diagnosis in the treatment of maladjusted 
children. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1950, 1(1), 43-51.— 
This article aims at exploring the validity and the 
most economical use of the play interview in the 
diagnostic examination of maladjusted children. 
"Recommendations are made with regard to the 
most effective and economical use of the specially 
designed spontaneous play interview in a diagnostic 
examination."— N. De Palma. 


1183. Peek, Roland M., & Quast, Wentworth. 
A scoring system for the Bender-Gestalt Test. 
[Minneapolis, Minn.]: Authors, 1951. ii, 72 p.— 
An objective scoring system employing standardized 
terminology is offered to serve clinicians and re- 
searchers. Administration, definitions, categories of 
drawings, and scoring criteria are presented in a 
detailed manual. A sample scoring card is included. 
—R. Tyson. 


1184. Penny, Ronald. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
The Vigotsky Block Test; a form of administration. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 65-83.—44 “normals” in 
3 age groups ranging from 15-85 years and 7 “‘or- 
ganics" were tested with the Shipley-Institute Scale 
and the Vigotsky Test. A revised procedure for 
administering the Vigotsky is described. No sig- 
nificant relationship appeared between intelligence 
and Vigotsky Test performance. Upper age levels 
are likely to score fewer correct moves on the 
Vigotsky, require a higher number of cues, and use 
“uncommon” rather than “соттоп” systems. 
There is little difference between Vigotsky scores of 
the “aged” and "organic" groups.—C. F. Scofield. 
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1185. Pichot, M. Les applications des tests 
mentaux en psycho-pathologie. (The applications 
of mental tests in psychopathology.) Bull. Gr. 
Étud. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(9, 11, 12, 13, 
14-15), 44-46; 45-48; 14-18; 18-19; 14-15.— This 
series of lectures is best described by its chapter 
headings: introduction; mental deterioration; the 
examination of the mental deficient; application of 
the tests to schizophrenia; aphasia; epilepsy; the 
mental tests in psycho-surgery; application of the 
tests with different therapeutical methods; results 
from the application of tests in organic psychoses 
and the ablation of cerebral tissue; practical aims 
of the use of tests in psychiatry. These notes of a 
student have not been revised by the author.— 
D. Bélanger. 

1186. Reich, Heinrich. ^ Tuanima-Psychotest. 
(2nd ed.) Munich: Heinrich Reich, 1951, 18 DM. 
—The author has worked out a Gestalt test consist- 
ing of 36 cards with non-objective color compositions 
from which adolescents as well as adults are asked 
to participate in a game of choosing colors. In this 
unobtrusive manner they are required to choose 3 to 
6 pleasing and displeasing compositions. The ex- 
aminer establishes the symbol-content with the aid 
of an accompanying table. The total test is sig- 
nificant in each case from a heuristic point of view. 
Р, І. Krieger. 

1187. Srivastava, Sitawar Saran. Curative use of 
T.A.T. pictures in a case of mental disorder. Sam- 
iksa, 1951, 5, 189-195.—English translations of 
responses to TAT cards are presented in the case 
history of a woman, age 54, with extreme obsessive- 
compulsive symptoms who complained of numerous 
unpleasant dreams. The responses to the cards are 
reported to have had a marked curative value with 
improvement persisting over a three year period.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

1188. Valentiner, Th. Das Erfassen der jugend- 
lichen Persénlickheit in der Handschrift. (Com- 
prehension of adolescent personality by means of 
handwriting.) In Ehlers, С. & Valentiner, Th. 
Eignung für Schule und Beruf, (see 27: 1242), 
40-48.—The place of graphology in guidance re- 
search and practice is presented, stressing the in- 
fluence of Klages.—R. Tyson. 

1189. von Staabs, Gerdhild. Der Sceno-test. 

The Sceno-test.) Stuttgart: S. Hirzel, 1951. 147 p. 
(od ed.) DM 13.—The test material consists of 
flexible dolls, 7 to 15 centimeters in height by means 
of which the youngster can represent all individuals 
of his environment (grand parents, parents, persons 
of authority, younger or older siblings) and towards 
whom he can abreact his feelings. Besides, through 
the use of diverse objects with or without symbol 
content (dwarfs, precious stones, crocodiles, trees 
and parks) any desired setting can be provided for 
the play activity. Suggestions for the differential 
diagnostic and depth-psychological evaluation, refer- 
ence is made to Freud, Adler, and Jung, but above 
all to the “‘neo-psycho-analysis’’ of Schultz-Hencke. 
—P. І. Krieger. 
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1190. Wilde, Kurt. (U. Göttingen, Germany.) 
Die Wunschprobe. (The wish-test). Psychol, 
Rdsch. 1950, No. 1, 213-224.—An examination of 
character dynamics through the presentation of 66 
cards on each of which one word is printed and 
described. The words are for example evening 
dress, abyss, car, tree, and mountain, The subject 
must order the cards into four categories which con- 
note (1) positive words, (implying what the examinee 
wants to be or own), (2) negative words, (3) ambiv- 
alent objects, and (4) indifferent objects. The 
trick of this method is that the examinee does not 
need to involve his person directly, but can char- 
acterize external objects and therefore can bear 
himself more freely. Furthermore a special oral 
explanation of the reasons of this choice is not re- 
quired of the subject. Detailed proceedings are in- 
cluded.—P. L. Krieger. 

1191. Zulliger, Hans. (U. Bern, Switzerland.) 
Der statische der dynamische und der tiefenpsy- 
chologische Befund bei der Interpretation des 
Formdeutversuches. (Static, dynamic, and depth- 
psychological findings in Rorschach analysis.) Psy- 
che, Heid., 1949, 3, 203-311.—4 static comprehension 
is possible for any student conducting a Rorschach 
interpretive test. Only after that can a dynamic 
interpretation leading to a rounded out picture be 
built up. The dynamic interpretation, however, 
requires considerably more insight. Depth psy- 
chological interpretation is the ultimate step. How- 
ever it must not immediately be suspected that be- 
hind every original answer there lurks something 
hidden in the background. Erroneous interpreta- 
tions should be minimized by searching for other 
equivalent indices.—P. L. Krieger. 

(See also abstracts 802, 988, 1548, 1554, 1559, 

1562, 1565, 1566) 
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1192. Beigler, Jerome S. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Therapeutic ambition—handicap for 
counselors. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(3), 9-11; 15.— 
A discussion and case presentation of several in- 
stances in which “problems of rehabilitation were 
complicated by the well-intentioned but misapplied 
efforts of counselors and others," motivated by what 
Beigler calls, “ ‘therapeutic amibition,’ the desire to 
do more for the patient than is really in the patient's 
best interest at the time." When the counselors felt 
need to do something for his patients “complicates 
their lives and delay or make impossible a real re- 
habilitation" it is the source of a handicap in the 
rehabilitator and requires prompt care and correc- 
tion.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1193. Berna, Jacques. Zur Technik der Kinder- 
analyse. (On the technique of child analysis.) 
Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 600-622.—A cautious and 
constructive critique of the theories of Anna Freud. 
—P. L. Krieger. 

1194, Bychowski, Gustav, & Despert, J. Louise, 
(Eds.) Specialized techniques in psychotherapy. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1952. vii, 371 p. 
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$5.00.—This book is a collection of essays by a 
number of psychiatrists and psychologists. It 
describes a variety of recent modifications in psycho- 
therapy and psychodiagnostics. АП articles are 
written within a psychoanalytic frame of reference. 
The book consists of 17 articles by the following 
authors: Hoch, P. H. and Polatin, P., Narcosyn- 
thesis; Lindner, R. M., Hypnoanalysis; Eisenbud, J., 
Telepathy hypothesis in psychotherapy; Stern, М. M 
Free painting as an auxiliary technique in psycho- 
analysis; Spotnitz, H., Group therapy; Mittelmann, 
B., Simultaneous treatment of parent and child; 
Rank, B., Treatment of young children with atypical 
development by psychoanalytic technique; Despert, 
J. L., Treatment of child schizophrenia; Fromm- 
Reichmann, F., Psychoanalytic therapy with schizo- 
phrenics; Bychowski, G., Therapy with crippled and 
disabled; Glauber, P., Therapy with stutterers; 
Fox, R., Psychotherapeutics of alcoholism. Abraham- 
sen, D., Treatment of sex offenders; Sperling, M., 
Psychotherapeutic techniques in psychosomatic 
medicine; Eisenstein, V. W., Therapy of borderline 
states; Bellak, L., Emergency psychotherapy of de- 
pression; Piotrowski, L., and Schreiber, M., Per- 
sonality changes during and after intensive psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy as measured 
by the Rorschach test.—J. A. Stern. 


1195. Coghill, Anne.  Diversional and educa- 
tional activities in a mental hospital; an experiment, 
1948-1950. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1951, 10, 96-102. 
—The first two years of a rather comprehensive 
activity program in a British hospital (Claybury) 
aredescribed. Activities included were dressmaking, 
drama, lectures, films, music appreciation, ballroom 
dancing, shorthand-typing, discussion groups, social 
clubs, painting, puppetry, singing, and bookkeeping. 
Surprisingly successful was the shorthand-typing, 
which the author feels deserves a wider try-out. 
The most useful of the activities was probably the 
art therapy, which, in addition to its release and 
diversional value, was diagnostically and thera- 
peutically very useful.—G. E. Copple. 


1196. Dax, E. Cunningham. ( Netherne Hosptial, 
Coulsdon, England.) Effets thérapeutiques des 
lobotomies ; l'opération de la leucotomie et l'activité 
créatrice en peinture. (Therapeutic effects of 
lobotomies; the leucotomy operation and creative 
activity in painting.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1951, 1, 
310-318.—Some cases of patients are presented who 
before lobotomy had learned painting but who after 
lobotomy executed artistic works very slowly, com- 
mitted technical, perspective and coloring errors as 
well as deformation, proving inhibition or deteriora- 
tion, although the faculties of execution and imita- 
tion are not considerably modified. Also the author 
reports lobotomized women as having shown 
modifications in creativity with respect to their 
needle work and he thinks those better endowed 
intellectually are more sensitive to the lobotomy. 
English summary.—F. C. Sumner. 


1197. Delay, J. Aspect théorique et pratique de 
Іа psychochirurgle. (Theroretical and practical 
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aspect of psychosurgery.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1950, 3, (8, 9), 45-46; 42-44.—After a 
brief description of various types of psycho-surgical 
operations, the author discusses the application of 
this technique to functional disorders: obsession, 
melancholia, characterial disturbances, and schizo- 
phrenia. Different lesions of the nervous system 
and the surgical methods used for their treatment 
are discussed.—D. Bélanger. 

1198. Deutschberger, Paul. (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Sociometry and social work. 
Sociomeiry, 1950, 13(1), 8-21.—1 is maintained 
that the development of sociodrama and psycho- 
drama with sociometry was based upon the principle 
that an individual can direct his own adaptive 
behavior in an intelligent and socially acceptable 
way through a clarification of his roles within a 
fairly well defined interpersonal area. This, it is 
held, is deeply similar to what the social worker at- 
tempts to help his client accomplish. The client sees 
himself as the actor, views the range of possible 
actions, and anticipates the consequences of these 
actions within the social framework. On the other 
hand, the social worker helps the client clarify his 
role, achieve consistency within it, and clear it of 
conflicting tendencies which could paralyze action.— 
R. Boguslaw. 

1199, Dubo, Sara. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Opportunities for group therapy in a pediatric service. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 235-242.—Be- 
cause of the structure and population of a pediatric 
service, the techniques of group therapy should find 
many and varied applications there. The hospital 
ward itself provides a social experience and a group 
formation. Group therapy was found helpful in 
childhood pulmonary tuberculosis, and should prove 
effective in other chronic illnesses such as rheumatic 
heart disease and diabetes, and in allergic states.— 
N. M. Locke. 

1200. Fenichel, Otto. Problémes de technique 
psychanalytique. (Problems in psychoanalytic tech- 
nique.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1951, 15, 506-526.— 
Following the previous discussion of analytic princi- 
ples and present application (see 26: 6320), the 
historical evolution of these principles is presented 
with critical discussion. Despite the richness of the 
analytic literature, technique and its underlying 
theory have received little attention.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1201. Flescher, Joachim. Observations on S. R. 
Slavson’s film "Activity group therapy." Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 278-280.—The film 
shows a specific advantage of the group situation 
over individual treatment: the mechanism of mutual 
induction, both as regards projection of the superego 
upon the leader, and the release of instinctual 
energies. In the group situation, catharsis is easier 
to obtain because reciprocal induction stimulates 
the repressed id impulses, helping them to overcome 
the defenses of the ego.— N. M. Locke. 

1202. Foulkes, S. H. Concerning leadership in 
grou) c psychotherapy. Int. J. Group Psy- 
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chother., 1951, 1, 319-329.—The analytic group 
throws light on the processes of group formation by 
emphasizing the disturbances of these processes, 
and on the function of the leader by default. There 
are many levels in the analytic group, two being 
discussed here: the manifest level of adult contempo- 
rary reality, and the latent level of unconscious 
processes and mechanisms. At the manifest level, 
analytic and integrative processes in their interplay 
bring about a maturation on the part of the group. 
The therapist acts through the group—as a catalyst 
and observer he makes the group stronger, At the 
latent level, the group is being weaned from the 
infantile need for authoritative guidance. The two 
levels have a dynamic reciprocal relationship toward 
each other: dependence upon authority being re- 
placed by reliance on the strength of the group itself. 
— N. M. Locke. 

1203. Frank, Jerome D., & Ascher, Eduard. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Corrective 
emotional experiences in group therapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 108, 126-131.—''The parts played 
by stimulation, support, and reality testing in the 
corrective emotional experience that constitutes the 
essence of psychotherapy are discussed and illus- 
trated by 2 examples from group psychotherapy, 
which could not have occurred in individual treat- 
ment."— N. Н. Pronko. 


1204. Gordon, Thomas; Grummon, Donald L., 
Rogers, Carl R., & Seeman, Julius. (U. Chicago, 
Ill) Studies in client-centered psychotherapy I: 
developing a program of research in psychotherapy. 
Psychol, Serv. Center J., 1951, 3(1-2), 3—28.—This 
first report of a large scale and long range program 
of research in psychotherapy and personality de- 
scribes something of the development of the program 
and the planning which preceded the specific re- 
search enterprises. The authors view therapy “not 
only as an applied clinical technique for helping the 
individual, but also as a most valuable window open- 
ing upon the dynamic processes of personality or- 
ganization and change." Some of the proposed 
studies ‘‘in the process of therapy” and “їп the cor- 
relates or outcomes” of therapy are discussed as well 
as the criterion problem. A summary of research 
areas in client-centered therapy is also included.— 
H. Feifel. 

1205. Grummon, Donald L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Studies in client-centered psychotherapy II: design, 
procedures, and subjects for block I. Psychol. Serv. 
Center J., 1951, 3(1-2), 29-46.—This paper 
describes the design, the procedures, and the sub- 
jects employed in a number of coordinated researches 
Investigating the process and outcomes of client- 
centered psychotherapy.” The general plan of the 
study is “То make psychological and behavioral 
measures before, during, and following the therapy 
(including long term follow-up) and to record all 
the interviews which serve as the basic data for 
studies examining the process of client-centered 
psychotherapy." The various tests used, the selec- 
tion of the experimental and control groups, as well 
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as of research counselors are covered, The testing 
situation and the chronology of the data gathering 
procedures are also described.—H. Feifel, 

1206. Hallowitz, Emanuel (Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York.) Activity group psycho- 
therapy as preparation for individual treatment. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 337-347,—Fol- 
lowing a compact statement of activity group psy- 
chotherapy, a case history is given of a boy who be- 
came accessible to individual therapy as a result of 
prior activity group psychotherapy. This occurred 
because group psychotherapy relieved some of the 
pressure of instinctual drives, created a more positive 
self image, developed a more friendly perception of 
adults, and lessened a defensive need for isolation,.— 
N. M. Locke. 

1207. Hill, Denis. (King's College Hospital, 
London, Eng.) The affective disorders and the 
use of electro-convulsion therapy. — Practilioner, 
1951, 167, 147-153.— The evolution of electrocon- 
vulsive therapy from Meduna in 1934 to the present 
is sketched. Electroconvulsive therapy is indicated 
in depressive state, involutional melancholia, and in 
the recurrent depressive episodes of the manic- 
depressive psychosis. Contra-indications are dis- 
cussed and the need for a rationale of electroconyul- 
sive therapy is stressed.— F. C. Sumner. 

1208. Koren, Louis; Goertzel, Victor, & Evans, 
Mona. The psychodynamics of failure in therapy. 
Amer. J. Psychicat., 1951, 108, 37-41.—This study 
of 54 failures in psychotherapy considers the follow- 
ing points: motivation, dynamics, and transference 
and counter-transference problems.— F. W. Snyder. 

1209. Kraemer, W. P. Group psychotherapy at 
the Davidson Clinic, Edinburgh, Scotland. Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 281-284.—No systematic 
group therapy for children is practised at the Clinic, 
mainly for circumstantial reasons. Adult groups 
include one of patients with a common symptom of 
agoraphobia or claustrophobia, and analytic group, 
a didactic group, a discussion group, and an orienta- 
tion group, All members of the staff have at various 
times formed themselves into analytical groups for 
purposes of self analysis.— N. M. Locke. 


1210. Kubie, Lawrence S. The problem of in- 
sight. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat, 1952, 20, 244.— 
Abstract. 

1211. Lebovici, Serge. Die Gegenübertragung 
in der Kinderanalyse. (Opposite transference in 
child analysis.) Psyche, Heidelberg, 1952, 5, 680- 
688.—''Gegenuebertragung" (opposite transfer) 
means the totality of the psychoanalyist's suppresse 
and nonanalysed elements. There are dangers in 
certain forms of opposite transfer in child analysis 
because sometimes the child analyst himself is emo- 
tionally dissatisfied and lacks objectivity.—E. 
Barschak. 

1212, Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) Group psychotherapy 
in the light of social anthropology. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 1, 193-199.—Anthropological 
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material can be used to check on theory. The char- 
acteristic structure of a given culture or society 
affects the therapeutic situation. Group thera- 
peutic procedures should be adapted to the various 
social classes, and different occupational or ethnic 
groups. Examples of such groups are given.— N. M. 
Locke. 

1213. Mendez, Mario; Guerra, Luis А., & Roed- 
enbeck, Susi D. Estimulacion electrica de los re- 
ceptores sensitivos y sensoriales en terapeutica 
psiquiátrica. (Electrical stimulation of the sensitive 
and sensory receptors as a psychiatric therapeutic.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1951, 14, 479-496.— 
The principal biologic, physical, and pharmacologic 
methods employed in the therapy of mental patients 
are briefly reviewed. This review prefaces a de- 
scription of the author's therapeutic method which 
consists of electrical stimulation of sensory receptors 
(cutaneous, nasal, lingual, etc.) and which is illus- 
trated with 9 schizophrenic patients.— F. C. Sumner. 

1214. Moore, Matthew T. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Transorbital leukotomy. J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1951, 1, 269-300.—A brief history of 
transorbital leukotomy, prefaces a more detailed 
description of the technique and an analysis of re- 
sults obtained with it on 282 patients observed from 
3 months to 3 years. The advantages of transorbital 
leukotomy are seen in its effectiveness, safety, 
availability, cost, psychological aspects and the op- 

ortunity to benefit the great number of chronically 
ill mental patients doomed to prolonged custodial 
care. 39 references. Portuguese summary.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

1215. Neufeld, William. Relaxation methods in 
U. S. Navy Air Schools. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 
108, 132-137.— Tests of results secured by relaxa- 
tion methods are reported from a number of schools. 
Such benefits as reduction of strains, springs, frac- 
tures, days lost from injuries, improved rest in bed 
and marked diminuation in dreaming are reported. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

1216. Peck, Harris B. Group psychotherapy and 
mental health. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
301—-310.— Patients in groups seem to have relation- 
ships which represent something in addition to the 
transference or sibling conflict: ties that represent 
the reality of the patients' present social relation- 
ships. Within the therapy group, some patients 
quickly establish and utilize these ties. Others 
distort or deny them, and a few may seek to estab- 
lish such ties where none really exist. In order to 
regain mental health, patients must find a way of 
re-establishing realistic and sound social relation- 
ships. In widely differing types of groups a pattern 
of social action appeared which was directed at the 
very forces that made for pathological behavior. 
If in our therapy we can change not only people but 
institutions, we may begin to really make the mental 
health dream come true.— N. M. Locke. 

1217. Peck, Robert E. Observations on group 
therapy in an Army general hospital. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 1, 365-373.—4A description of 
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experience in group therapy during the war. With 
such a method a large number of patients can be 
rehabilitated to a point where they can do useful 
service and avoid secondary gain. “This is a 
limited goal, but in the army it is all we can expect." 
— N. M. Locke. 

1218. Polansky, Norman; Lippitt, Ronald. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. & Redl, Fritz. The use of 
near-sociometric data in research on group treat- 
ment processes. Sociometry, 1950, 13(1), 39-62.— 
A Near-Sociometric and Prestige Test situation 
found feasible with disturbed children is described. 
Preliminary results indicate that certain prestige 
factors are better indices of group influence status 
than the near-sociometric liking choice as converted 
into a popularity score. On the other hand, socio- 
metric techniques are seen as being feasible for 
obtaining a delineation of relatively enduring aspects 
of group structure from the member's eye view. 
The hope is expressed that a development of suffici- 
ent precision in this kind of measurement will eventu- 
ally make unnecessary whole areas of observational 
data.—R. Boguslaw. 

1219. Riedel, K. H. Amytal, Pentothal, und the 
hypnagoge Reverie. (Amytal pentothal and hypna- 
gogic drowsiness.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 778-790. 
—Analysis under the influence of amytal and pento- 
thal was tried particularly in the United States 
theaters of war during World War II. It is possible 
to shorten customary psychotherapeutic analysis 
by the use of these drugs at least as far as it concerns 
the control of the symptoms. The value it has for 
depth psychology and character analysis still re- 
quires further examination.—P. L. Krieger. 

1220. Rogers, Carl В. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Studies 
in client-centered psychotherapy ШІ: the case of 
Mrs. Oak—a research analysis. Psychol. Serv. 
Center J., 1951, 3(1-2), 47-165.—This paper is 
based on the data derived from the intensive research 
study of one client, Mrs. Oak, before, during, and 
after 48 interviews with a client-centered therapist. 
The findings for this one client have been reported 
for each of six research projects: (1) degree of over- 
all personality change exhibited in four ТАТ»; (2) 
the perceived self and self-ideal, as obtained through 
Q sorts; (3) the relationships between the TAT 
diagnosis and the self-picture, utilizing Q technique; 
(4) the objective Q sort data regarding the therapist- 
client relationship; (5) degree of change in the 
maturity of the client’s behavior, using the Wil- 
loughby E-M Scale as the instrument; (6) the degree 
of change in attitudes toward others, particularly 
the acceptance of others, using the Self-Other Scale. 
Н. Feifel. 

1221. Rumke, Н. C. Grou; chotherapy in 
Utrecht, Holland. Int. J. ола ра. 1951, 
1, 374-376.—Activity group psychotherapy is ргас- 
tised at the Child Guidance Clinic. Differences 1n 
social classes in Utrecht are pronounced, and is an 
important factor in forming groups. At the Uni- 
versity Clinic there is an adult women’s group, but 
there are no groups in private practise. There is по 
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organized training for group therapy, but supervision 
can be given. A bibliography of some of the litera- 
ture is given.— N. M. Locke. 

1222. St. Clair, Harvey В. (V. A. Hosp., Perry 
Point, Md.) Psychiatric interview experiences 
with Negroes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 113- 
119.—Observations upon various features of the 
psychiatric treatment of Negro patients is recorded 
and discussed. It is suggested that factors operative 
in the sociological and psychological realms of a 
minority group should receive greater consideration 
in the understanding and treatment of the Negro’s 
symptomatology.— N. H. Pronko. 


1223. Sivadon, ————_. Thérapeutique de 
groupe. (Group therapy.) Bull. Gr. Étude. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1950, 3, 78-79.— This is a student's 
notes of a conference. The author begins with a 
definition of group therapy and then discusses its 
theoretical foundation. A short history follows and 
then a description of the technique in use at Ville- 
Evard (a French hospital) is given. 6 references.— 

- D, Bélanger. З 


1224. Slavson, S. В. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York.) The dynamics of analytic group psy- 
chotherapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
208-217.—Analytic group psychotherapy includes 
play, activity-interview, and interview techniques, 
with the first two applied to children between 4 and 
10 years of age, and the third to adolescents and 
adults. The basic dynamics of transference, 
catharsis, insight, ego strengthening, reality testing, 
and sublimation are described and discussed. The 
modifications of these in groups and the several 
conditions and aspects of each are shown.— N. M. 
Locke. 


1225. Stauffer, Marjorie. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) Group psychotherapy in a 
family agency. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
348-355.—Psychotherapeutic work in the Harlem 
district of New York City presents difficulties associ- 
ated with social and economic deprivation, weak 
home ties, uncommunicative clients and parents, and 
related problems. Little direct treatment on an 
individual basis is possible. Group therapy was 
chosen as a method of gaining confidence and pro- 
gressing in therapy. A group of Negro girls was 
organized, all showing improvement over a period of 
two years. 4 illustrative cases are given.— N. M. 
Locke. 


1226. Stróm-Olsen, Rolf.  (Runwell Hospital, 
Essex, Eng.) Pharmacotherapy in psychiatry. Prac- 
titioner, 1951, 167, 140-146.—The following phar- 
macological remedies in the treatment of abnormal 
mental states are discussed as to specific uses: (1) 
sedatives; (2) stimulants, depressants and relaxants 
(glutamic acid, amphetamine (benzedrine), myane- 
sin, dibenamine and malononitrile); (3) vitamins 
' and hormones; (4) antabuse; (5) anticonvulsants.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1227. Sullivan, Dorothea F. (Ed.) Readings in 
group work, New York: Association Press, 1952. 


27: 1222-1230 


xvi, 438 р. $4.50.—This is a collection of articles 
covering 26 topics dealing with the “group process” 
and the job of the “group worker." Most of the 
papers have appeared previously in various journals, 
The writers represent the related disciplines of social 
work, education, sociology, psychology, and psychi- 
atry. А list of these contributors and their profes- 
sional affiliation is included in the book. In addition 
to a bibliography, an appendix contains a detailed 
definition of group work and the functions of the 
group worker, an outline of the desired professional 
education for group workers, and a brief statement 
of some "basic principles of social group work."— 
F. Costin. 3 

1228. Tredgold, R. F. (Univ. College Hospital, 
London, Eng.) The general practitioner and the 
patient’s relatives. Practitioner, 1951, 167, 154- 
163.—The general practitioner comes in contact with 
mental illness in his patients and it becomes neces- 
sary for him to inform, educate, and win the coopera- 
tion of the patient's relatives if management of the 
case is to be successful. Measures to this end are 
discussed in connection with simple psychosomatic 
conditions, simple anxiety states, hysteria, obsessions, 
paranoid states. The task of the general practitioner 
in winning the cooperation of relatives will be the 
harder, the greater the antagonism that may exist 
between the patient and his relatives—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1229. Vergani, Ottavio. (Psychiatric Institute, 
Milano-Affori, Italy.) La electronarcosis. (Electro- 
narcosis.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1951, 14, 
349-378.—The history of electronarcosis as а 
therapeutic method is traced; the literature is re- 
viewed as to definition of electronarcosis, its use, 
and technique; the clinical picture of the crisis of 
EN; modifications of EN and related methods; 
physiopathology of EN; pathological anatomy; 
curative results in psychiatric treatment; disad- 
vantages and contraindications; psychological in- 
vestigations. The author’s results with electro- 
narcosis in 138 females suffering from schizophrenias, 
dysthymic psychoses, and psychoneurotic, syn- 
dromes are reported. These results coincide with 
those of the majority of authors, EN giving best 
results in depressive states. Finally the literature 
is reviewed as to the mechanism of action of EN.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1230. Vetter, August. (U. Munich, Germany.) 
Hans von Hattingberg’s Beitrag zur Psychologie. 
(Hans von Hattingberg's contribution to psychol- 
ogy.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 851-857.—Hatting- 
berg sees the main danger for the psychotherapist in 
theoretical dogmatism. When the analyst comes 
close to failure as a human being he starts to become 
"theoretical." Confronted with this, Hattingberg 
wants the other side considered from the startand 
constantly kept in mind in a completely: bi-polar 
fashion. This technique of distance makes it possi- 
ble to remain within the dialogic situation. To 
express it differently: the conscious “I” and the 
unconscious "it" are for the psychotherapist only 
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schematic partial aspects of the alone real “you” 
towards whom all help is directed.—P. L. Krieger. 

1231. Wolf, Werner. La psicoterapia contem- 
poránea. (Contemporary psychotherapy.) Arch. 
mex. Neurol. Psiquiat., 1951, 1(2), 25-35.—Four 
groups of questions served as basis for the interviews 
with more than 40 psychiatrists of diverse schools. 
The responses obtained are given in condensed form 
and the general conclusion is drawn that there is a 
high degree of concord among the various schools of 
psychotherapy; that the impression of confusion 
which present day psychiatry produces stems from 
the fact that the opinions and goals of the different 
schools have not been studied in detail.— Е. C. 
Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 1187, 1378, 1417) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


1232. Brandt, A. Seelische Umlenkung eines 
Schwererziehbaren. (Psychological guidance of a 
problem child.) In Ehlers, G. & Valentiner, Th. 
Eignung für Schule und Beruf, (see 27: 1242), 
48-56.—The case history of the successful treatment 
of an unstable boy is outlined —R. Tyson. 

1233. Fau, R., & Memin, Ch. Pronostics des 
troubles du caractére: avenir des enfants sortis 
d'un centre de caractériels depuis 3 à 6 ans. (Prog- 
noses of character disorders: the future of children 
3 to 6 years after leaving a character-center. En- 
Јапсе, 1951, 4, 156-160.—59 children with character 
problems who had entered a reeducation home at 
7 to 12 years of age and who had remained from 3 
months to 3 years were followed up from 3 to 6 years 
after leaving. Character reeducation proved suc- 
cessful in 55% of cases, 38% being entirely success- 
[s The form of reeducation is described.— Р. C. 

'"umner. 


1234. McCool, Dick C. Cerebral dysrhythmia 
associated with childhood behavior disorders. Miss. 
Doctor, 1951, 29, 8-11.—A clinical report of 25 cases 
of behavior disorders in children on whom electro- 
encephalographic studies have been made. In- 
cluded are a discussion of electroencephalographic 
findings, treatment and results obtained. In a 
majority of the cases behavior disorders were accom- 
panied by cerebral dysrhythmia. 4 case histories 
are given.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. 
Crippled Child.) 

1235. Pollak, Otto. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Relationships between social science and 
child guidance practice. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 
16, 61-67.—On the basis of his experience as a con- 
sulting sociologist in a child guidance institute, the 
author suggests that such sociological concepts as 
family orientation, social interaction, and culture 
conflict are valuable conceptual tools for guidance 
workers. Culture conflict is proposed as a concept 
sensitizing psychotherapists to the danger of impos- 
ing a treatment goal on a child which requires a 
greater adjustment for the child in his own environ- 
ment than was required of him before treatment, 
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In working as a social scientist in an organization of 
practitioners, the consultant should be ready to 
learn before consultation, should be an interpreter 
of social science, and should be willing to cooperate 
rather than to dictate.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1236. Redl, Fritz (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.), & 
Wineman, David. Controls from within: techniques 
for the treatment of the aggressive child. Glencoe, 
Ш.: Free Press, 1952. 332 p. $4.50.—A continua- 
tion of a consideration of children with reduced be- 
havior ("ego") controls, begun in Children who hate 
(see 26: 4106) with emphasis on treatment. The 
account is based on the residential treatment in 
Pioneer House of 10 severely hyper-aggressive boys 
(5 for 1-3 months; 5 for 15-19 months) by a full- 
time and part-time professional staff of 10. Neither 
psychiatric interview methods nor the educator's 
resources apply to the "children who hate," hence 
the need for a new strategy of treatment with pro- 
fessional staff built into the treatment home.— L. J. 
Stone. 

1237. Sandford, Beryl. Some psycho-therapeutic 
work in maternity and child welfare clinics. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 2-15.— Cases are reviewed 
to illustrate the use of short term therapy where “it 
was noticeable that the parent's anxiety was first 
presented as an external one, namely, the child's, 
and it was only after interpretation that the parent 
realized it as her own, When this happened, the 
child lost the symptom, which would, therefore, ap- 
pear to have been not his own anxiety, but the ex- 
pression of his parent's." Discussions of the thera- 
peutic and theoretical implications are attached.— 
C. L. Winder. 

1238. Siegel, Max. The personality structure of 
Children with reading disabilities as compared with 
children presenting other clinical problems. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1951, 11, 1100-1101.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1951, New York University. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 217 p., $2.71, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2782. 

1239. Szymani ————, & Korytowska, 
— —-——. Pronostic des troubles caractériels de 
l'enfance et dela jeunesse. (Prognosis of character 
disorders of childhood and adolescence.) Enfance, 
1951, 4, 161-163.—495 boys and 295 girls, 4 to 18 
years of age, exhibiting problems in social adaptation 
were treated by a variety of methods. Resocializa- 
tion was successful in 67%. Treatment methods in- 
cluded changes in educational program, change of 
school, participation in youth organization groups, 
special educational institutions, individual psycho- 
therapy, and drug treatment.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 1282, 1432, 1447, 1521, 1524) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
1240. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander. (Psychological Corp., New 
York.) Aptitude testing: does it “prove out” in 
counseling practice? Occupations, 1952, 30, 584- 
593.—Questionnaires returned by 1700 persons who 
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had been given the Differential Aptitude Test while 
in high school, were sorted according to post high 

_ school activity, and average D. A. T. scores deter- 
mined for each group. It is concluded that, although 
there are wide varieties of talent within each career 
group, individuals do tend to enter occupations for 
which their abilities fit them.—G. S. Speer. 

1241, Byrn, Delmont Keith. Occupation informa- 
tion possessed by seniors in Missouri high schools 
having pilot guidance programs. In Abstr. of dis- 
serlations ... U. of Missouri, 1946-1950. U. 
Missouri Bull, 1952, 53(5), 24-25.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. dissertation. 

1242, Ehlers, G. & Valentiner, Th. Eignung für 
Schule und Beruf. (Educational and vocational 
aptitude.) Bremen: Institut für Jugendkunde, n.d. 

6 p.—A report on the Institute's 40 years of 
academic, emotional, and vocational guidance oc- 
cupies the first half of the book. The latter half 
contains contributions by 5 contributors who dis- 
cuss: (1) psychotechnology (no. 1472); (2) aptitude 
and accident proneness (no: 1500); (3) personality 
as revealed by trade tests (no. 1178); (4) assessment 
of adolescent personality by handwriting (no. 1188); 
(5) the case record of a problem child (no. 1232).— 
R. Tyson. 

‚1243. Germain, George L., Browne, C. G., & 
Bellows, Roger M. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Measuring men and jobs: physical profiling systems. 
Occupations, 1952, 30, 579-583—A number of 
physical profiling systems are briefly described and 
discussed. ^ These include PULHEMS, PUL- 
HEEMS, PULHES, PLUMSHEAF, the RCAF, 
and the AAF systems.—G, S. Speer. 

1244. Johnson, Davis Gilman. Effect of voca- 
tional counseling on self-knowledge. Microfilm. 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 957-959.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 1951, Columbia University. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 149 p., $1.59, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2825. 


(See also abstract 1188) 
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1245. Berg, Charles. The unconscious signifi- 
cance of hair. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1951. 106 p. 15s.—'‘This book is really a psychiatric 
criticism еу based upon a chosen item of 
typically normal behavior. Its implications are far 
wider and deeper than the title suggests." The au- 
thor draws upon dreams, anthropology, folklore 
citing from many psychoanalytic sources in order to 
show that hair-activities are an expression of instinct- 
driven tensions and conflicts. He ties up the source 
and mechanism of normal hair-behavior with the 
functions of the ego, the super-ego, and the id. A 
glossary is appended.— M. J. Stanford. 

1246. Bose, С. Classification of mental disorders. 
Samiksa, 1951, 5, 149-152.—Dr. Bose presents the 
classification for mental disorders that he has been 
employing for the past 30 years.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


27: 1241-1250 


1247. Carp, E. A. D. E. Medische Psychologie 
en pathopsychologie. (Medical psychology and 
pathopsychology.) Amsterdam: Scheltema & Hol- 
kema’s Boekhandel en Uitgeversmaatschappij №. V., 
1951. viii, 426p. Fl. 22.50.—After laying а founda- 
tion of general and developmental psychology, Carp 
discusses disturbances in the following domains: 
expression-forms and personality-structure, drive 
and conation, temperament, psychomotor processes, 
intelligence and intellect, Character, consciousness, 
thought, feeling, will. Finally a philosophy. of 
human nature is set forth, with special attention to 
the psychology and pathopsychology of contact 
between persons, and the “value of maladaptation.'" 
—D. M. Purdy. ў 

1248. Doust, J. W. L. Studies in the physiology 
of awareness: oximetric evidence of the role of 
anoxia in certain psychiatric states. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Med., 1951, 44, 347-352.—The relationship between 
oxygen metabolism and psychiatric disorder has been. 
evaluated by the use of an oximeter, an instrument 
which measures the oxygen saturation of the blood 
in minute vessels in vivo. 146 healthy control sub- 
jects, 75 psychoneurotic patients, 22 patients with 
character disorders, 26 cases of depression, 87 pa- 
tients with schizophrenia, and 13 patients with 
various neurological conditions were studied. In 
contrast to the negligible baseline fluctuations in 
continuous oximetry in healthy subjects, under the 
impact of minor stress, neurotics showed wide varia- 
tions in their responses. ‘Constitutional’ schizo- 
phrenic patients demonstrated an anoxemia con- 
sistently below 92%. This suggested that an indi- 
vidual's relative success in the maintenance of a 
homeostatic equilibrium with respect to oxygen 
saturation levels is a function as much as anything 
of the emotional stability his personality represents. 
— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

1249. Feifel, Herman. Ego structure and mental 
deterioration. J. Pers., 1951, 20, 188-198.—States 
to be particularly considered are those resulting from 
aging and those resulting from mental disease or 
brain injury. But in attempting to measure loss, it 
is necessary to do so in terms of the whole individual. 
The type of mental disease which develops is a 
function of the prepsychotic personality. The re- 
sponses made by a deteriorating individual are a 
function of his compensatory behavior. The scores 
he makes on a measuring device are also a function of 
scoring methods. It is erroneous to use the all-or- 
none approach, which assumes that all right re- 
sponses are of equal value. On the basis of the latter 
point, data have been obtained which question the 
assumption that vocabulary scores of the aged suffer 
less than other scores because vocabulary involves 
older habits. 34 references.— M. O. Wilson. 

1250. Felix, R. H., & Kramer, Morton. (Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. Bethesda, Md.) 
Research in epidemiology of mental illness. Publ. 
Health Rep., 1952, 67, 152-160.—Consideration is 
given to two widely quoted community surveys, 
Selective Service and Armed Forces data, statistics 
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on patients in mental hospitals, and 5 current pro- 
jects. "Our basic knowledge of the distribution of 
mental illness in the population has distinct limita- 
tions . . . effective research on the community 
aspects of mental illness must be interdisciplinary 
‚..”—С. І. Anderson. 


1251. Friedrichs, Hans. Das psychische Trauma. 
(The psychic trauma.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 818- 
831.—The psychic trauma is investigated not as a 
uniform phenomenon, but as a certain group of ex- 
periences which generally precede the manifest 
neurotic disturbances and which in the patient's 
awareness appear to have a fixed connection with 
the disturbance. The genesis of the psychic trauma 
is therefore such that any particular occurrence 
serves to take on the meaning of the neurotic crisis 
and therefore receives an additional subjective 
valence. The transference of significance is hardly 
ever observed but instead an attempt is made to 
base the accepted valence on the objective content 
of the experience. This is a fundamental tendency 
in а neurosis.—P. L. Krieger. 


1252. Glenn, Jules. Values of group discussions 
with psychiatric aides in a mental hospital. Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 254-263.—In a mental 
hospital ward, emotional interaction of nurses and 
aides with institutionalized patients may well deter- 
mine patient behavior. An attempt was made to 
improve relations by relatively free discussion among 
aides and nurses of ward problems. The permissive 
atmosphere of the discussions allowed expression 
and acceptance of feelings toward patients, the 
physician, and other significant persons. Some of 
the emotional problems that emerged are discussed. 
— N. M. Locke. 


1253. Guze, Henry. (Long Island U., N. Y.) 
Sexual factors in the physician-patient relationship. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 5, 14-19.—Although physical 
examination of the patient by the psychoanalyst is 
rarely done, it may have great value in diagnosis and 
therapy and in establishing “the proper attitude for 
both the physician and his patient." Even in 
family medical practice, the physician almost never 
sees his patient completely nude. In some cases this 
is due to the physician's own infantile attitudes, in- 
hibitions, orresistances. In other cases, the patient 
is reluctant. The ano-genital and breast regions 
ordinarily are avoided in the examination. Physi- 
cians should be trained in psychological problems 
and given insight to understand how early infantile 
conflicts, oedipal tendencies, and homosexual atti- 
tudes may have considerable bearing on “the com- 
plex interpersonal relationship involving a therapist 
and a patient.”—C. R. Adams. 


1254. Inman, W. S. The moon, the seasons and 
man. Brit. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 24, 267-276.— 
Cases are discussed which illustrate possible signifi- 
cance and interrelations (1) of the monthly cycle of 
the moon and menstruation, and (2) of Easter and 
associated special days, Christmas, Lady's Day, and 
symptoms.—C, L. Winder. 
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1255. Lipton, Mortimer Benjamin. The differ- 
entiation of mild schizophrenia from psychoneurosis 
by means of the Rorschach Test. Microfilm. Abstr., 
1951, 11, 1110-1111.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1951, Columbia University. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript 56 p., $1.00, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2834. 

1256. MacCalman, D. R. Early recognition of 
mental disease. Practitioner, 1951, 167, 107-114.— 
Symptoms are indicated by which may be early 
recognized (1) the organic psychoses; (2) the func- 
tional psychoses (schizophrenia and manic-depress- 
ive psychoses); (3) the neuroses (anxiety states, 
hysteria); (4) minor degrees of mental defect.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

1257. Osborn, Leslie A. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Psychiatry and medicine: an introduction to 
personalized medicine. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952. xiv, 494 p. $7.50.—A medical school text 
emphasizing the personal and interpersonal factors 
affecting health, this book's sections are devoted to 
the relation of facts from psychology to health and 
illness; developmental features of interpersonal 
living; aspects of social living, including frustration; 
reaction to life's experiences through maladaptation; 
clinical study, including observing, history taking 
from relatives, neurological and psychological test- 
ing, and various special methods; and therapies, 
including psychotherapy, change of environment, 
and the drastic therapies.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1258. Paterson, А. Spencer. (West London Hosp- 
ital, London, Eng.) ental disease in the adoles- 
cent. Practitioner, 1951, 167, 115-121.— Case- 
taking, etiological considerations, and common 
symptoms in mental disease in the adolescent are 
briefly discussed. Some case-histories from a series 
of 200 adolescents seen in the last few years are 
presented: (1) schizophrenia with obsessional symp- 
toms; (2) anorexia nervosa with obsessional an 
schizoid symptoms; (3) a case of stealing: (4) bed- 
wetting; (5) hysteria. The article is concluded with 
a brief discussion of treatment mainly psychothera- 
peutic.— F. C. Sumner. 


1259. Pfister, Ammende Maria. Psychotherapie 
in der Fluchtlingsbetreuung. (Psychotherapy in the 
care of refugees.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 636-640.— 
Condensed survey of the experiences gained in 
Switzerland during and after World War II. Psy- 
chiatric statistics are included.— P. L. Krieger. 


1260. Reiss, M., Hemphill, R. E., Early, D. F., 
Maggs, R., Cook, E. R., & Pelly, J. E. (Bristol 
Mental Hosptials, Bristol, England.) Adrenocortical 
responsitivity in relation to psychiatric illness and 
treatment with ACTH and ECT. J. clin. exper. 
Psychopath., 1951, 12, 171—183.—Adrenal cortex 
responsitivity was investigated in 350 patients suffer- 
ing from various psychiatric disorders, most of whom 
were acute psychoneurotics or chronic psychotics. 
The results demonstrated that disturbances of the 
responsitivity to injected ACTH were much less 
Írequent and less severe than the ability of the 
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pituitary anterior lobe to mobilize ACTH endogen- 
ously in response to ingestion of glucose, or after 
ECT. Although the response test was not found 
to be a guide to prognosis, improved responsitivity 
was sometimes seen after successful treatment with 
ECT and hormones. It is suggested that in some 
psychiatric disorders, at least, the disturbance of the 
adrenals is the primary cause of the disturbed condi- 
tion. —G. A. Muench. 

1261. U. S. National Institute of Mental Health. 
Patients in mental institutions, 1948. Publ. Hlth 
Serv. Publ. No. 89, 1951, xii, 119 p.—Extensive 
tables present statistics of patients in mental institu- 
tions, both psychiatric hospitals and those for 
feeblemindedness and epileptics, in 1948. Part III 
presents trend data for essentially the same group of 
hospitals between 1939 and 1948. The 1948 data 
presents population movement, first admissions, 
discharges, analyzed by sex, age, and mental dis- 
orders.—C. M. Louttit. 

1262. Wallis, Robert. Passions et maladies. 
(Emotions and illness.) Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
315 р. 385 fr.—A person who is ill or unhappy is 
often responsible for his own condition, health and 
happiness depending upon a fine equilibrium of in- 
stinctive tendencies, To attain this harmonious 
balance, self-realization is fundamental. The human 
excitability that causes disharmony may, through 
right direction, contribute to finer adjustment. An 
appendix furnishes medical explanation of the psy- 
chological material involved. A large variety of 
case studies is presented in the form of the patient 
consulting a psychiatrist. In each instance, diag- 
nosis, interpretation and remedial measures are 
discussed.—G. E. Bird. 

1263. Woodward, Julian L. Changing ideas on 
mental illness and its treatment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 443-454.—Public attitudes concerning 
treatment of mental health cases and delinquency, 
concerning recourse to psychiatrists in case of 
mental illness, and concerning personnel who should 
supervise publicly financed mental health programs 
were investigated among 4000 interviewed respond- 
ents representing a cross-section of Louisville, 
Kentucky. In general the public has adopted 
"more modern, scientific viewpoints" concerning the 
treatment of mental illness in recent years. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that the older 
the respondent, the less scientific his attitudes. Of 
professional groups, lawyers are most conservative. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 794, 949, 1094) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


1264. Desclaux, P., Soulairac, A., & Boyer, S. 
Le "Thematic Apperception Test" chez les enfants 
arriérées. (The "Thematic Apperception Test" 
in retarded children.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 124-145.— 
The responses of 30 mentally retarded girls to the 
‘TAT plates showed disorders of visual perception, 
problems of adaptation of the environment, and 
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anomalies in the elaboration of themes arising from 

the plates. The results indicated that affective 

factors are involved in many cases of mental re- 
„ tardation.— Е. C. Sumner. 

1265. Gibson, Robert. (U. St. Andrews, Dundee, 
Scotland.) Mental deficiency as a basic discipline 
in the training of a psychiatrist. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 108, 42-43.—The field of mental deficiency is 
one with which the psychiatrist is not always fami- 
liar. Ways in which the psychiatric trainee may 
obtain experience in this relatively untouched field 
are described.— F. W. Snyder, 

1266. Hug, E. Das Geschlechtsverhiltniss beim 
Mongolismus. (Sexratioin pedigrees of mongolism.) 
Ann. Paediatr., 1951, 177, 31-54.— The sex ratio of 
affected embryos is 2 males to 1 female; in later 
infancy the ratio is 4 males to 3 females because of the 
higher lethality of the condition for males. These 
data are discussed and detailed bibliography given. 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

1267. Kanner, Leo. Constructive values in the 
training of slow learning children, Wisconsin Med. 
J., 1951, 50, 1191-95.— Constructive values in rear- 
ing slow learning children lie in the areas of: (1) pub- 
lic education toward betterment of the cultural atti- 
tudes regarding children handicapped intellectually 
and physically, (2) a comfortable emotional climate 
in the home, (3) educational opportunities for the 
slow learning child which make full use of individual 
assets, and (4) the help given parents of such chil- 
dren by physicians through early and correct diag- 
nosis and sympathetically frank advice and guid- 
ance.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. 
Crippled Child.) 


(See also abstracts 1350, 1540) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

1268. Bachrach, Arthur J. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.) Some factors in the prediction of suicide. 
Neuropsychiatry, 1951, 1, 21-27—The depressed 
patient in an improved stage is more likely to ac- 
complish suicide. The Rorschach technique can 
help assess the factors predisposing to incipient 
suicide. 14 references.— W. L. Wilkins. 

1269. Bakwin, H. B. Masturbation in infants. 
J. Pediat, 1952, 40, 675-678.— Three cases of 
masturbation in infants under one year are pre- 
sented and discussed.— M. C. Templin. 

1270. Berg, Charles. The fundamental nature of 
anxiety. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 232-241.— 
After a review of characteristic dynamic concepts 
of anxiety, with special emphasis on Freud, the 
phylogenetic basis of anxiety receives consideration. 
When gratification is not forthcoming in the pres- 
ence of need, the most characteristic reaction is ag- 
gression. When aggression must be regulated be- 
cause of reality, anxiety results. ‘The antithesis 
between instinct and anxiety becomes the antithesis 
between id and ego." The ego develops in the face 
of frustration. In the developing organism, this 
simpler formulation becomes obscure. Super-ego 
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development is one of the complicating factors.— 
C. L. Winder. 

1271. Boctor, Z. I. The psychological significance 
of the look. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1950-51, 6, 225- 
232.—Fear, shyness and caution are reactions to 
being aware that one is the object of regard by 
others. It is not a reaction to a pair of eyes, but to 
another self, and the way that self is perceived by 
the object of regard. The author gives credit to 
Sartre for his concepts.— L. Н. Melikian. 

1272. Cameron, D. Ewen. (Allan Memorial Inst., 
Montreal, Quebec.) The conversion of passivity into 
normal self-assertion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 
108, 98-102.—''A technique for the more rapid and 
effective conversion of passivity into normal self- 
assertion has been presented. Where carefully 
followed out, it has proved successful in a satisfactory 
percentage of cases."— N. Н. Pronko. 

1273. Christie, Paul. Symbol, sym; or state 
—the diagnostic problem of DA rii McGill 
med. J., 1951, 20, 16-27.—1t is endeavored to dis- 
tinguish in the semantic thicket 4 types of anxiety 
according to the situation giving rise to the anxiety: 

1) social anxiety (sporadic, endemic, epidemic); 

2) anxiety in organic disease; (3) psychotic anxiety; 
4) psychoneurotic anxiety.— F. C. Sumner. 

1274. Cohen, David D. Psychotherapy and its 
application to anxiety states. McGill med. J., 1951, 
20, 28-35.—Reviewed are brief psychotherapeutic 
principles applicable to anxiety states as set forth 
by Malamud (exploration; emotional participation; 
use of allied disciplines such as the social worker and 
clinical psychologist; maturation and emancipation). 
The present author favors ventilation and reassur- 
ance as best therapeutic methods in anxiety states. 
Ordering and forbidding, exhortation, suggestion, 
over-reliance and encouragement, advice and per- 
suasion are some methods of treatment which have 
according to Ebaugh fallen into disrepute—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1275. Coleman, P. Evans. (Lincoln Foundation, 
St. Paul, Minn.). Environmental factors and emo- 
tional instability. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 5, 29-30.— 
When XY, a 33-year old man, who had lost his 
lower right arm, sought rehabilitation, "it was dis- 
covered that 14 influences had or were exerting a 
negative or pulling down weight upon XY's per- 
sonality," including alcoholic and mild homosexual 
tendencies, a step-father-mother antipathy, and 
hatred from the step-father, all of which “weighed 
down on the young man like a mill stone about his 
neck." Through community personality institutes 
with no unfavorable name or connotation reflecting 
mental hygiene or mental disease, submerged people 
could be counseled and taught “that the elixir of 
life is play."—C. R. Adams. 

1276. Ellis, Albert. (56 Park Ave, New York.) 
The influence of heterosexual culture on the atti- 
tudes of homosexuals. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 5, 77-79. 
—Homosexuals uphold in their sexual philosophy 
many of the ideologies and practices of heterosexual 
culture. Homosexuals are frequently "disturbed 
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about their own promiscuous desires" and many of 
them romanticize their relationships. Excluding 
homosexual intercourse, homosexuals are influenced 
by and show approval and adherence to most hetero- 
sexual patterns of sexual behavior.—C. R. Adams. 


1277. Friedman, A. P., & von Storch, T. J. C. 
(Montefiore Hosp., New York.) Failuresin migraine 
therapy. Neurol, 1951, 1, 438-443.—From a re- 
view of 600 such unselected cases of failure it was 
found that incorrect diagnosis was the primary 
hazard. Inappropriate and inadequate somatic 
therapy сезине [бг 15% of the failures. Some 
35% were refractory to preventative therapy. All 
therapy must be flexible and individual; intensive 
psychotherapy is indicated with particular attention 
to the patient-physician relationship.—C. E. Henry. 

1278. Giese, Hans. Vom Ausdruck männlicher 
Homosexualität. (On the expression of male homo- 
sexuality.) Inst. Sexualforsch., Frankfurt, 1949, 
No. 3, 513-516.—The homosexual becomes a de- 
ceiver because he cannot be what he "is," The deceit 
is here an adequate standard of life, involving un- 
realizable tendencies within the framework of 
western customs. The deceptive attitude is forced 
into existence but not inaugurated by his own free 
will. It, not he, determines his actions. That is why 
the deceiver is a “sacrificer.” He is made responsible 
for that which in essence can not be called any one's 
responsibility.—7P. L. Krieger. 

1279. Gillet, Myrtle Mann. (302 Berkeley Rd., 
Merion Station, Pa.). Normal frigidity in woman: 
a plea to the family physician. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 
5, 34-35.—In a study of 151 wives who were then 
finding no physical and emotional satisfactions in 
their marriages, each was found “emotionally 
grown-up” and certain‘‘that for the normal woman 
the sexual act except for love is cruel and unforgiv- 
able rape." Further, "every one of the 151 either 
believed or knew that their men would or did resent 
any suggestions for improvements, as an aspersion 
on their effectiveness as mates" The family 
physician, differentiating between normal and ab- 
normal frigidity, can reduce the resentment and 
emotional upset of the normal frigid wife and help 
her through information and understanding.— 
C. R. Adams. 

1280. Gonzalez Estavillo, 
Hospital, Chihuahua, Mexico. Tratamiento del 
alcoholismo con antabuse. (Treatment of alcohol- 
ism with antabuse.) Arch. mex. Neurol. Psiquiat., 
1951, 1(2), 36-39.—34 selected alcoholics were so 
treated with results: failure, 50%; partial success, 
21%; success, 29%. It is concluded that antabuse 
is a valuable substance as an aid in the treatment о! 
alcoholism, that the treatment should only be ad- 
ministered to patients duly selected and in a hospital 
environment surrounded by the greatest precautions; 
that the use of moderate doses of antabuse and alco- 
hol is compatible with a treatment which diminishes 
considerably the risks; that the success of the treat- 
ment depends on the collaboration of the family and 
of the patient—F. C. Sumner. 


cio. (Psychiatric 
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1281. Gutierrez-Noriega, C., Cruz Sanchez, G., 
& Guerra, L. A. Estudio psicopatolégico y experi- 
mental de.un caso en que se ha aplicado el alcaloide 
de la Opuntia cylindrica. (A psychopathological 
and experimental study of a case in which the alka- 
loid of Opuntia cylindrica is administered.) Rev. 
Neuro.-Psiquiat., Lima, 1951, 14, 427-441.—After 
taking a biographical sketch and a Rorschach test of 
a young man, the alkaloid of Opuntia cylindrica was 
administered to him. During the state of intoxica- 
tion protocols were taken of that which he said and 
he was given a second Rorschach test. On the fol- 
lowing day a catamnesia was obtained. During.the 
intoxication state there was found a group of alter- 
ations principally in the spheres of perception and 
Ego-consciousness. Likewise were noted slight but 
important changes in the affective life and in think- 
ing. There is concordance in the data collected from 
the diverse sources: biography, interviews and 
Rorschach tests.— F, C. Sumner. 

1282. Halpern, Florence Cohn. An investigation 
into the natüre and intensity of the anxiety experi- 
enced by three clinical groups of children at two 
different age levels and of the defenses they develop 
against their anxiety. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 
1094-1096.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, 
New York University. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 125 p., $1.56, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2763. 

1283. Hemphill, R. E. A case of genital self- 
mutilation. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 291- 
295.—'1. Genital self-mutilation is an extremely 
Fare occurrence. 2, Most of the recorded cases 
appear to have been depressives, with some doubtful 
cases of schizophrenia. 3. One such case has been 
described and commented upon. 4. In this, as 
probably in most of the recorded cases, the attempt 
was made in a state of depression. 5. The act is 
not an attempt at suicide, but an attempt to rid the 

atient of an offending organ. 6. Unlike other self. 
inflicted injuries, genital self-mutilation gives satis- 
faction and is not regretted. 7. It appears to be 
performed where there has been consciously experi- 
enced guilt or fear involving the genitals, such as 
incest, sexual crime, or infection.”—C, L. Winder. 

1284. Hirsch, Edwin W. (Englewood Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill). The role of the female partner in pre- 
mature ejaculation. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 5, 1-6.— 
One important reason for premature orgasm on the 
part of the maleis “failure to obtain proper reciprocal 
psychic and somatic reaction from his spouse." 
Some wives forbid preliminary excitation of the 
genital area, others refuse to stimulate the husband's 
genitalia, Still other wives ridicule the size of the 
penis, suggest that the husband lacks virility, or do 
other things that discourage the husband or make 
him feel apprehensive. A husband who impulsively 
ejaculates “сап be shown how to curb this action if 
he enjoys the frank and fearless cooperation of his 
spouse." — С. R. Adams. 

1285. Hodgins, D. R. Clinical manifestations of 
anxiety. McGill med. J., 1951, 20, 12-15.— Patients 
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suffering from anxiety states have symptoms of un- 
easiness, apprehension and a vague sense of impend- 
ing doom or disaster, inner tension or tenseness of 
the G.I. tract, stimulation of the sympathetico- 
adrenal system accompanying the anxiety attacks 
which last from a few seconds to as long as an hour 
or more during which the patient subjectively ex- 
periences: difficulty in breathing, palpitation, pre- 
cordial discomfort, perspiration, vertigo, various 
complaints referable to the gastrointestinal tract, 
and feelings of weakness.— F, С. Sumner, 

1286. Isaacs, Susan. Naturaleza y funcion de la 
fantasia. (The nature and function of fantasy.) 
Rev. Psicoanál., B. Aires, 1950, 7, 555-609.—Spanish 
translation by Carlos Iraldi and M. E. Morera of an 
article appearing in the Int. J. Psychoanal., 29, 1948, 
(see 23: 5299).—G. B. Strother, 

1287. Jacobsen, E. Biochemical methods in the 
treatment of alcoholism, with special reference to. 
antabuse. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1950, 43, 519-526, 
—The results of therapy of 200 alcoholics with 
Antabuse are reported. 154 patients were observed 
for 9 months or longer. 82% of those who took 
Antabuse regularly for 6 months were socially re- 
covered, Of greatest prognostic significance was 
the interest the patient displayed in his treatment, 
It was clear that Antabuse in itself is not a cure for 
alcoholism, but only an adjuvant to be used only 
with the patient's full consent and comprehension, 
As with every treatment for alcoholism, the first aim 
must be to reeducate the patient and help him to 
lead an alcohol-free life. The drug must be regarded 
as a chemical confinement. Enforced abstinence by 
means of Antabuse led to good insight into the sig- 
nificance of the factors leading to alcoholism. In 
most cases conflicts which originally led to alcohol- 
ism seemed to fade when the addiction was brought 
to an end.—(Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

1288. Kanner, Leo. The conception of wholes 
and parts in early infantile autism. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1951, 108, 23-26.—Autistic children show a 
peculiar type of obsessiveness that forces them to 
postulate imperiously a static, unchanged environ- 
ment. Any modification meets with perplexity and 
major discomfort. The patients find security in 
sameness, a security that is tenuous because changes 
do occur constantly and the children are therefore 
threatened perpetually and try tensely to ward off 
this threat to their security F, W. Snyder, 

1289. Kaplan, Leo. Father and daughter: frag- 
ments of an analysis. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 232- 
235.—In this case history, a woman married for 
more than 10 years had never had intercourse with 
her husband. Analysis of eight of the patient's 
dreams shows that her father made sexual advances. 
to her when she was 11-12 years old. By suppress- 
ing her own eroticism, she was able to reject these 
advances and, later, those of her husband. The 
infantile sexual attachment for her father prevented 
her from yielding to her husband. "The bulk of 
psychoanalytic experience is concerned with such 
infantile attachments."—(C. R, Adams. 
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1290. Kennedy, Alexander. (U. Durham, Eng- 
land.) Obsessive states. Practitioner, 1951,°167, 
122-133.—An obsession is defined as a conscious 
unwanted thought or impulse which persists or re- 
curs even though it is recognized as more or less ir- 
rational and alien. Varieties of obsession-states are 
described: obsessive-compulsive; obsessive-rumina- 
tive; phobias; tics and habit-rhythmias; addictions 
and perversions. The obsessive personality is often 
evident very early and is characterized by a prefer- 
ence for an orderly, predictable life, a tendency to be 
scrupulous and law-abiding and to preoccupy one- 
self with detail.— F. C. Sumner. 

1291. Millar, T. P. The genesis of anixety. 
McGill med. J., 1951, 20, 4-11.—Psychoanalytic 
theories of the genesis of anxiety are reviewed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

1292. Montague, Harriet Cary. A case of re- 
gression in activity group therapy. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 1, 225-234.— By regression, the 
child returns to the point of his traumatic anxiety, 
acts out his conflicts and works through his diffi- 
culties. The case presented is that of a nine year 
old boy who saw his fighting as a problem. It was 
not until he regressed, and through catharsis was 
able to act out his anxieties and to free himself from 
his controlling mother, that he dared to be himself. 
He then tested reality, and his ego became stronger. 
— N. M. Locke. 

1293. Nedoma, Karel (Karlova U., Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.) Homosexuality in sexological prac- 
tice. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 219-224—The number 
of homosexuals seeking psychotherapy is very small 
since "the majority of homosexuals do not feel their 
sexual aberration is a disease.” Reasons given by 
those who come for treatment include pressure from 
relatives, loneliness, fear and shame, and desire for 
normal marriage. Many of the patients, during 
childhood, adored the mother but disliked or had no 
interest in the father. Most homosexuals who seek 
psychotherapy are emotionally sick. Psychoanaly- 
sis may be occasionally effective but no economic 
successful form of treatment has yet been discovered. 
—C. К. Adams. 

1294, O’Connor, W. A. A case of periodic hyper- 
somnia. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 296-300.— 
The periodic hypersomnia is interpreted to be psy- 
chogenic. The history and psychodynamics of the 
case are elaborated and discussed. The periods of 
hypersomnia are seen as a regression of the ego toa 
primitive level, as in normal sleep.—C. L. Winder. 

1295. Pinchon Riviére, Arminda A, Fobia a los 
globos en una nifia de 11 meses. (A balloon phobia 
in an 11 month old girl.) Rev. Psicoanál., B. Aires, 
1950, 7, 541-554.—Claudia was a normal infant 
wanted by herparents. Attheageof 11 months dur- 
ing her mother's second pregnancy she developed a 
phobia for balloons. This changed in the seventh 
month of pregnancy to a fear of explosions. The 
initial phobia indicated the child's destructive im- 
pulses toward the contents of the mother's belly and 
the second phobia represented a change in the 
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original phobia resulting from her concept of birth 
and her sadistic phantasies. The first session in her 
analysis is described to illustrate the way in which a 
17 month old child expresses its conflicts in play. 
English, French, & German summaries.—G. В. 
Strother. 

1296. Rotondo, Humberto. Los ensuefios en el 
delirium tremens. (Dreams in delirium tremens.) 
Rev. Neuro-psiquiat., Lima, 1951, 14, 390-414.— 
The dreams of 20 alcoholic delirium tremens patients 
are presented. These dreams, had in the prodromal 
phase, are very vivid, of great realism, of mainly 
persecutory and vocational content. The awakening 


“is startling and with distress but not identical with 


that of typical nightmares. Contrary to classic 
descriptions, the oneiric images rarely continue or 
prolong themselves into hallucinatory experiences 
of the waking state. The affective state during the 
dreams is that of fear, sometimes of anger.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1297. Roubleff, ————. La confusion mentale 
(Mental confusion.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1950, 3, 77-78.—Mental confusion is defined 
and primitive confusion is discussed. The author 
describes the various clinical forms, explains the 
diagnosis and prognosis and presents the medico- 
legal point of view. An evaluation is made of the 
different possible methods of treatment. This article 
is a student's brief résumé of a series of lectures as 
reviewed by the author.—D. Bélanger. 

1298. Saul, Leon J. Inferiority feelings and 
hostility. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 120-122.— 
Feelings of inferiority are the result of warping in- 
fluences in the child's rearing. These conscious or 
unconscious feelings may be reacted against either 
by means of overcompensatory egotism, power-seek- 
ing or hostility. The relation of the latter to the 
problems of the world between and within nations 
and even in small groups is indicated.— №. Н. 
Pronko. 

1299. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Étude médico- 
psychologique de quelques mineures, victimes d'ag- 
ressions sexuelles par des membres de leurs familles. 
(A medico-psychological study of some minors, 
victims of sexual aggressions on the part of members 
of their families.) Arch. int. Neruol, 1952, 71, 
1-15.—10 little girl victims of sexual aggressions on 
the part of members of their own family were given 
the Rorschach. Detailed analysis of the Rorschach 
protocols failed to disclose elements of sexual shock 
properly so-called but did reveal a marked indication 
of aggressive trends as symbols of instability of the 
emotional character of these subjects—F. C- 
Sumner. 


1300. Schultz, J. H. Zur medizinischen Psy- 
chologie des Ekels. (On the medical psychology of 
loathsomeness.) Psychol. Rdsch. 1950, No. 1, 216- 
284.—There exists a gradation of distasteful experi- 
ences ranging from the primitive experiences О 

too much upon satiation, to repulsive experiences. 
This is true especially with regard to offensive odors 
and the repulsively-strange, which brings to the 
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foreground a mobilization of anxiety finally ranging 
all the way to the aesthetic loathing of disorder, un- 
cleanliness and dirtiness. Disgust ranges from the 
simplest to the most complex. This observation 
offers an interesting point of departure for pedagogic 
purposes.—P. L. Krieger. 

1301. Sheppe, William M. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottésville.)) The emergency treatment of attempted 
suicide. Neuropsychiatry, 1951, 1, 28-38.—Accurate 
and specific diagnosis of the poison or means of 
suicide attempted is necéssary for effective action. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1302. “Thompson, Janet".  Transvestism: an 
empirical study. Int. J. Sexol., 1951, 4, 216-219.— 
The author, a man 38 years: old, -has worn female 
clothes exclusively since age 31 years. His second 
wife divorced him because of his transvestism. Al- 
though transvestism is sometimes linked with fetish- 
ism or homosexuality, the writer's acquaintanceship 
with over 50 transvestites has shown no “common 
denominator other than the desire to wear the clothes 
of the opposite sex." The position is taken that 
transvestism begins prior to age five years and is 
largely due to “faulty, incomplete or distorted sex 
identification.” Since the mechanism becomes com- 
pulsive, no cure can be effected until the underlying 
emotional problem is resolved.—C. №. Adams. 

1303. Wilson, David C. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. The psychopathology of suicide. Neu- 
ropsychiatry, 1951, 1, 17—20.—Self-hate, under cer- 
tain cultural conditions, may eventuate in attempts 
on one's own life. Depression is always suspect.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1304, Wright, Robert D. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.) Suicide—a problem in social medicine. 
Neuropsychiatry, 1951, 1, 4-16.—0One-third of sui- 
cides are mentally ill, needing psychiatric attention. 
Among men 40%, and among women 2095, of 
suicides are motivated by ill health, but even greater 
numbers occur among those who are regarded as 
socially ill. The National Save-a-Life League has 
helped many of these last.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1305. Wulff, M. On fetishism. Int. J. Sexol., 
1951, 4, 224-227.—In fetishism an object, though 
completely unrelated to sex, may elicit sexual ex- 
citement and even orgasm. Drawing upon the litera- 
ture for illustrative cases, the hypothesis is made that 
fetishism results from early childhood conditioning 
with some object, usually one associated by sight or 
smell with a loved person. The fetish gives the child 
a feeling of happiness and security "in the absence 
of the mother who cannot always be present. As 
soon as the genital region is sufficiently developed, 
it is drawn into this development. This can happen 
in boys and in girls.’—C. R. Adams, 


(See also abstracts 804, 1234, 1432, 1528, 1529) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 
1306. Bergman, Philip S., & Green Martin. 
(New York U.) Aphasia: effect of intravenous 
sodium amytal Neurol., 1951, 1, 471-475.—“27 
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unselected patients with aphasia were studied in an 
attempt to determine the effect of intravenously 
administered sodium amytal upon the language 
defect. There was no real improvement in any po- 
tient during or after the administration of sodium 
amytal. In some cases there was an apparent in- 
crease in the patient’s ability to speak or understand, 
but this increase was within the limits of the fluctu- 
ations which occurred spontaneously before the drug 
was administered. Up to the point at which nystag- 
mus appeared, small amounts of sodium amytal had 
no effect on aphasia in these patients, Larger 
amounts of sodium amytal, sometimes carried to the 
point of drowsiness, usually made the aphasia 
worse."— C. E. Henry. 

1307. Berko, Martin J. Mental evaluation of the 
aphasic child. Amer. J. Occup. Ther., 1951, 5, 241- 
43; 66.—". . . The aphasic child has a syndrome of 
typical reactions which present difficult problems in 
testing and training situations. The occupational 
therapist, the psychometrist and, in fact, any clini- 
cian working with such a child must always be 
keenly aware of the manifestation and significance 
of these reactions. We have attempted to show how, 
by restructuring situations to meet specific reactions, 
by permitting the child to set his own working style, 
and by interpreting his behavior on the basis of 
what is known about reactions typical to the aphasic 
child, we can overcome some of the difficulties, gain 
a higher level of performance from the child and, 
perhaps of greatest importance, see some hope of 
rehabilitation in a child who may have at first 
seemed hopeless."—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lil. 
Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

1308. Bloomer, H. (Chairman). Round Table 
discussion: Speech defects in children. Pediatrics 
1951, 9, 343-55.— The chairman and Dr, Charles 
Strothers review the importance of a knowledge of 
speech disorders to pediatricians, discuss the nature 
and etiology of these disorders, and suggest methods 
for handling speech problems. Audience participa- 
tion is reported.— M. C. Templin. 

1309. Borel-Maisonny, Suzanne. Les troubles du 
langage dans les dyslexies et les drei EAE 
(Language disorders in the dyslexias and dysortho- 
graphias.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 400-444.—A detailed 
report is made of diagnostic study of 67 dysortho- 
graphic children and of 53 dyslexic children by means 
of questionnaire to parents, tests, and observations. 
The intelligence level of the 53 dyslexic subjects is 
found clearly inferior to that of the 67 dysortho- 
graphic subjects. It is concluded that the tole of 
speech disorders and secondarily of articulation dis- 
orders appears primordial in the genesis of dyslexia, 
and that the role of language disorders appears pri- 
mordial in dysorthography. Disinterest in school 
work is a consequence of either dyslexia or dys- 
orthographia. Considerable can be done to remedy 
these disorders and pedagogical measures designed 
to remedy such are suggested.— F. C. Sumner. 

1310. Chassagny, Claude. L'enfant dyslexique; 
les caractéristiques scolaires; les principes de ré- 
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éducation. (The dyslexic child; school characteris- 
tics; principles of reeducation.) Enfance, 1951, 4 
513-532.—Types of dyslexia, school diagnosis o 
dyslexia by means of tests and questionnaires to 
parents, pedagogical aspects of dyslexia, and the 
necessity of reeducation are discussed in the first 
part of the article. In the second part are discussed 
the principles of reeducation: analysis of the word 
into its constituent letters and syllables, and study 
of the sounds destined to give the child the music of 
the language: vowels, diphthongs, triphthongs, 
syllables, grammatical sounds.— F. C. Sumner. 

1311. El-Kholy, William. (Mental Diseases Hos- 
pital, Khanka, Cario). Stutterin; and stammering. 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1950-51, 6(1), 31-40.—Stutter- 
ing and stammering are primarily adjustment mech- 
anisms. The confidence of the client in the efficiency 
of the treatment is more important than the method 
used. The earlier the treatment the better the prog- 
nosis. An eclectic approach to causes and treat- 
ment.— L. Н. Melikian. 

1312. Ferenbach, Magda. Zur seelischen Struc- 
tur der Stotterer. (On the emotional structure of 
the stutterer.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 130-139.— 
All speech training as part of the total education 
must distinguish two groups of stutterers and there- 
fore also provide two different therapies. The first 
group includes those who use their defect to with- 
draw introspectively from the demands of society, 
and the second group is composed of those who seek 
escape into their illness because they feel themselves 
too feeble when confronted by the demands of 
society.—P. L. Krieger. 

1313. Galifret-Granjon, Nadine. Le probléme de 
Porganisation spatiale dans les dyslexies d'évolu- 
tion. (The problem of spatial organization in the 
developmental dyslexias.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 445- 
479.—Normal and dyslexic children (7 to 10 years 
of age and 11 to 13 years of age) were compared in 
the сша for spatial organization by a number of 
tests for spatial orientation, spatial structuration, 
graphic activity, and constructive activity. Results 
on all the tests show that spatial organization is 
inferior in the dyslexics at all ages.— F. C. Sumner. 

1314. Malorov, F. P., & Pau, F. Z. Évolíüfsionno- 
fiziologicheskoe issledovanie dvigatel'nykh ras- 
stroistv rechi pri cherepno-mozgovykh travmakh. 
(Evolutionary-physiological investigation of motor 
disorders of speech in cases of cranial-brain trau- 
mata.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 654-659. 
—In motor disorders of speech subsequent to cranial- 
brain traumata regression to earlier stages of onto- 
genetic development is noted. Regression to child- 
hood articulation implies disturbance of “acquired 
cortical analysis in the speech analyzer" and may be 
regarded as a “symptom of motor aphasia."—]. D. 
London. 

1315. Maiorov, Е. P., & Suslova, M. M. Is- 
sledovanie regressii rechi u boPnykh s motornoi 
afaziel. (An investigation of regression of speech 
in patients with motor aphasia.) Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deáel'., 1951, 1, 660-666.—In motor disorders of 
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speech where motor aphasia has resulted from cir- 
culatory disturbances, regression of speech to earlier 
stages in ontogenetic development occurs. Com- 
plete recovery in such cases is not to be observed 
in contrast to those cases resulting from cranial-brain 
injuries. The disturbance of speech is frequently 
accompanied by "great functional exhaustability of 
the cortical speech analyzer."—J. D. London. 


1316. Morley, D. E. The speech-handicapped 
adult. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(3), 16-18; 26-27.— 
A presentation of the problems which the rehabilita- 
tion worker must face in the speech-handicapped 
adult. The categories of speech defects are outlined, 
sources of available referral services, factors affect- 
ing programs, and pes ne barrage outlook are all 
briefly presented. Morley feels that the rehabilita- 
tion worker can render his most useful service by 
being aware of the handicapping effects of defective 
speech, knowing where to procure diagnostic and 
therapeutic help, and cognizant of the need for co- 
operation with the ch therapist in placing the 
speech-handicapped in satisfactory employment.— 
М. A. Seidenfeld. 

1317. Ramos, Pearle e. A survey of speech 
defects in the schools of Charlotte, North Carolina. 
In U. of North Carolina . . . Research in progress. 
U. N. Carolina Rec., 1951, 60(492), 86-87.— 
Abstract of Master's thesis. 


1318. Simon, J. Les dyslexies et la psycho- 
pédgogie de la lecture. (The dyslexias and the 
psycho-pedagogy of reading.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 
503-512.—Verification of certain hypotheses was 
undertaken on 73 Paris and Lyons boys averaging 7 
years + 3 months of age at end of first school year 
and divided into good and bad readers. The hy- 
potheses were: the role of spatio-temporal structura- 
tion; role of categorial activity (classifying of objects 
according to form and color); role of orientation and 
of body schema; role of lateral dominance; role of 
mental development expressed in terms of IQ. 3 of 
the 5 hypotheses appear verified in the present study 
of good and bad readers in which factor analysis was 
resorted to: (1) the importance of the role of body 
schema; (2) the importance of the spatio-temporal 
structuration; (3) the importance of mental level. 


—F. C. Sumner. 


1319. Stambak, Mira. Le probléme du rythme 
dans le développement de l'enfant et dans les 
dyslexies d'évolution. (The problem of rhythm in 
the development of the child and in the develop- 
mental dyslexias.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 480-502.— 
Normal and dyslexic children (6 to 15 years of age) 
are compared as to capacity for temporal organiza- 
tion on the following tests: (1) spontaneous tempo; 
(2) reproduction of rhythmic structures; (3) re- 
production of a simple rhythm; (4) rhythmic re- 
production of a familiar song; (5) recognition o! 
rhythmic symbols; (6) comprehension of the sym- 
bolism of rhythmic structures and their reproduction. 
The tests on which the dyslexic children performed at 
a distinctly lower level than the normal children were 
tests 2, 3 and 6 which may be considered tests of 
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temporal structuration and the results are inde- 
pendent of the intelligence level at the ages studied. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

1320. Usher, Ruth D. Un caso de tartamudez. 
(A case of stuttering.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1950, 7, 610-634.—Spanish translation by Arminda 
A. de Pichon Riviére of an article appearing in the 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 25, 1944, 61-70. (see 19: 1105). 
—G. B. Sirother. 

1321. Van Gelder, D. W., Kennedy, L., & 
Laguaite, J. Congenital and infantile aphasia. 
Pediatrics, 1952, 9, 48-54.—Delay in the develop- 
ment of speech, early garbled speech, and some re- 
sultant behavior deviations may be associated with 
mild degrees of infantile aphasia. The authors hold 
that earlier recognition and proper guidance for these 
mild cases await the more specific delineation of the 
pattérn and rate of normal speech development. 
At present, since mild cases are often overlooked and 
severe cases are frequently erroneously classified as 
mental defectives, there is little agreement as to the 
frequency of infantile aphasia.—M. C. Templin. 

1322. von Staabs, Gerdhild. Stotterheilung durch 
Wiederholung der einzelnen kindlichen Entwick- 
lungsphasen im Erlebnis einer Scenotest-Spiel- 
therapie. (Treatment of stuttering by repetition of 
single child growth phases in experience with the 
Sceno test play therapy.) Psyche. Feb., 1952 pp.- 
688-706.—A 43 year old girl suffering from neurotic 
disturbances that resulted in stuttering was cured 
through play therapy. The Sceno was used in the 
course of the treatment.—E. Barschak. 

1323. Wohlman, Regine F. The integrated treat- 
ment of a young child with a speech disorder. J. 
Pediat., 1952, 40, 525-529.— Therapeutic procedure, 
which includes the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions, specific remedial procedures, correction of un- 
desirable parental attitudes and the treatment of 
the child's own disturbed state, is illustrated through 
the presentation of the case of a four year old boy 
with a speech defect. Itis emphasized that in order 
to be effective, treatment must go beyond tech- 
niques and consider the attitude of the therapist, 
the attitudes of the parents, and the child's reaction 
to his defect.—M. C. Templin. 


(See also abstract 1407) 
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1324. Barron, Milton L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Juvenile delinquency and American values. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 208-214.—The concept 
of social values was brought from economics and 
philosophy into American sociology by Cooley; 
Thomas and Znaniecki gave it operational impetus 
in their empirical research and developed its con- 
notation in a sociological framework. The author 
proceeds to review the development of the concept 
in the more and more frequent studies involving its 
use. He suggests three directions for future de- 
velopment in order for the concept to contribute to 
the study of delinquency and other social problems. 
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The work of the Cornell study on methodological 
aspects of social values is described.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1325. Bixby, F. Lovell, & McCorkle, Lloyd W. 
Guided group interaction in correctional work, 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 455-461.— Guided Group 
Interaction, a form of group therapy, is described in 
the context of adult correctional institutions, A 
selection of transcripts illustrates a social psycho- 
logical analysis of the group process.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. Н 

1326. Black, Bertram J., & Glick, Selma J. 
Recidivism at the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School; 
predicted vs. actual outcome for delinquent boys. 
New York: Jewish Board of Guardians, 1952. pp. 
40. (Res. Monogr. no. 2.)—The Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School is a private school maintained. by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of children with behavior disorders. 
The Glueck prediction scale for delinquents was 
applied to 100 Hawthorne delinquents. It was dis- 
covered that the scale based on Boston boys was 
suitable for New York boys. The social success of 
100 boys from the Hawthorne school was consider- 
ably greater than predicted from the Glueck norms. 
The reason for this is stated to be the superior thera- 
peutic treatment received at Hawthorne.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

1327. Di Tullio, Benigno. A propos de la nomen- 
clature des troubles du caractere en particulier 
chez les mineurs antisociaux et delinquants. (Con- 
cerning the nomenclature of disorders of character 
particularly in antisocial and delinquent minors.) 
Enfance, 1951, 4, 150-155.—The author divides 
antisocial and delinquent minors into 2 grand 
groups: (1) the occasionally antisocial and delinquent 
in the sense that unfavorable environmental condi- 
tions are largely determinative; (2) constitutionally 
antisocial and criminal in the sense that the anti- 
social and criminal actions stem directly from a state 
of biopsychic anomaly, at the center of which is 
found always a state of constitutional amorality.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

1328. Favre, André. Analyse et valeur théra- 
peutique de la premiére audition de sa propre voix 
à propos d'un cas d'adolescent accusé à tort. 
(Analysis and therapeutic value of the first audition 
of one's own voice in connection with a case of an 
adolescent accused wrongly.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 
164-166.—An adolescent accused of moral outrages 
on a little girl of 5 years exteriorizes under the 
influence of pentothal a series of forgotten but 
pathogenic conflicts. This subnarcotic confession 
recorded on a steel wire and played to the young 
man in his waking state produces in him a series of 
reactions which appeared to justify his innocence.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

1329. Fidler, Jay W. Possibilities of group 
therapy with female offenders. Int. J. Group Psy- 
chother., 1951, 1, 330-336.—An account of an abor- 
tive attempt at group therapy in a penal institution 
for women offenders, which demonstrates the value 
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of either using the entire institutional population 
or a volunteer group. Either there should be some 
kind of participation by the administrative staff 
or the therapist should not have any administrative 
role. Three meetings a week would be better than 
one.— N. M. Locke. 


1330. Gersten, Charles. (V.A. Hospital, Roa- 
noke, Va.) An experimental evaluation of group 
therapy with juvenile delinquents. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 1, 311-318.—20 sessions of activ- 
ity interview group therapy resulted in several 
changes in juvenile delinquents in a State institution. 
As compared with a control group, the experimental 
group gained in intellectual performance, school 
achievement, emotional security, social maturity, 
and better adjustment, as measured by standard 
tests and ratings of group records. No evident 
changes in attitude or behavior could be brought 
about in only 20 sessions. More extensive and more 
protracted experimentation along similar lines 
would be valuable.—N. M. Locke. 

1331. Halperin, Sidney L. (Territorial Hospital, 
Hawaii. A study of the personality structure of the 
prisoner in Hawaii. J. clim. exper. Psychopath., 
1951, 12, 213-221.—A group of newly admitted 
prisoners to the Oahu Prison in Hawaii were ex- 
amined by means of the Rorschach, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, and the Bender Gestalt tests. On the basis 
of this testing, a brief interview and an evaluation 
of the data from the social history, an overall 
psychological profile was prepared. The data reveal 
definite psychopathy of a neurotic and psychotic 
nature, which is significant enough to eliminate the 
need for the diagnostic label of psychopathic person- 
ality for this group. The Bender Gestalt test con- 
tributed significantly to the diagnoses and the author 
suggests thatit be routinely used with other projective 
techniques. Although the data suggest that emo- 
tional dysfunction is a singular feature of the per- 
sonality structure and that adverse socio-economic 
and cultural influences are significantly related to 
crime, the relative importance of the nature-nurture 
relationships is unclear.—G. A. Muench. 


1332. Illing, Hans A. The prisoner in his group. 
Int. J. стар Psychother., 1951, 1, 264-277.—The 
“Big Five" of 750 inmates of a correctional farm were 
in group psychotherapy on a twice a month basis for 
about 13 sessions. Expression from the group indi- 
cated that they became “aware of the benefits of 
blowing off ѕќеат.’'— Л. M. Locke. 


1333. Katz, Joseph. The projection of assaultive. 


aggression in the human figure drawings of adult 
male Negro offenders: a study of inmates convicted 
of homicide or assault by means of human figure 
drawings, Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test, 
and Szondi. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1096-1098. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
206 p., $2.58, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publication No. 2767. 


1334. Kobrin, Solomon. (Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago.) The conflict of values 
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in delinquency areas. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
653-661.— That cultural processes play a major 
part in the etiology of delinquent behavior is seen 
from a reconsideration of incidence rates in disor- 
ganized urban areas. The author outlines a theory 
incorporating the idea that delinquency areas are 
characterized by a duality of conduct norms— 
conventional and criminal—rather than a hegemony 
of criminal value systems, a theory which accounts 
for such facts as law-abiding behavior among adults 
who were delinquent as pue and criminal 
behavior of adults who were law-abiding as juveniles. 
The theory also leads to a typology of delinquency 
areas according to the degree of integration of the 
criminal value systems with the conventional value 
systems of society.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1335. Kranz, Heinrich. Die Narkoanalyse, als 
diagnostisches und kriminalistisches "Verfahren. 
(Narco-analysis, as a оет and criminal in- 
vestigative method.) Tübingen; J. C. B. Mohr, 
1950 39 р. 1.50 M.—Medical specialists must decline 
the use of this method in criminal and penological 
procedure. The reasons are that all depositions 
made while in a state of limited awareness are 
questionable and the necessary interpretations in- 
volve many errors.—P. L. Krieger. 


1336. Lagache, Daniel. Congrés International de 
Criminologie. 10e rapport général: psycho-crimino- 
génése. (International Congress of Criminology. 
10th general report: psycho-criminogenesis.) Bull. 
Gr. Étud. БОА) Univ. Paris, 1950, 4(1-2), 60-71. 
—To raise the problem of psycho-criminogenesis is 
to ask the question as to how today's psychologists 
can approach the problem of the explanation of 
crime. The importance of the problem of the 
criminal's personality for the genesis of crime is em- 
phasized: according to the author, today's tendency 
consists in the acceptation of the interaction be- 
tween, for one, the constitutional factors and, for 
the other, the individual experiences and the socio- 
cultural determinants. Finally, the inter- and intra- 
personal aspects of the criminal behavior are elab- 
orated; a dynamic interpretation of this behavior 
can be made and the concept of crime can be given a 
much wider extension than that of crime as juridi- 
cally defined.—4. Pinard. 


1337. Lagache, Daniel. Questions de crimino- 
logie. (Criminological questions.) Bull. Gr. Étud 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(10, 11), 32-36; 27-33. 
— The author raises the problem of the definition of 
criminal behavior: crime as defined juridically does 
not cover all criminal behaviors. Different theories 
of crime have been proposed: biological, sociological 
and psychological theories, These theories are 
examined and evaluated.—D, Bélanger. 

1338. Reiss, Albert J., Jr. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Delinquency as the fai Dy ‘ and social 
controls. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 196-207.— 
Delinquent behavior ensues from the failure of per- 
sonal controls to inhibit non-conformity to social 
norms and from the inability of social groups or 
institutions to make norms effective. On the basis 
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of this proposition, indices of personal and social 
controls are derived and evaluated according to their 
success in predicting recidivism of 736 delinquent 
probationers, Data from a validation group of 374 
cases are shown.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1339. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The social psychology of desertion from 
combat. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 614-629.— 
Questionnaires administered to 140 infantrymen 
imprisoned for desertion or unauthorized absence, 
400 psychoneurotic casualties, and a control sample 
of infantrymen during World War II in Italy reveals 
a number of differences between the groups which 
contribute to an understanding of social and psy- 
chological factors associated with criminal behavior. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1340. Shaplin, Judson T., & Tiedeman, David V. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Comment on the 
juvenile delinquency prediction tables in the 
Gluecks' Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 544—548.—''The prediction 
studies of the Gluecks represent only the first stage 
in the development of prediction data: the establish- 
ment of criteria." Prediction tables which they 
present “аге valid only under such stringent condi- 
tions as to be of little utility at the present time."— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1341. Stürüp, Georg K. (Inst. Psychopathic 
Criminals, Herstedvester, Denmark.) The treatment 
of criminal psychopaths in Herstedvester. Brit. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1952, 25, 31-38.—Criminal psycho- 
pathy is a heterogeneous category which has mean- 
ing only in reference to a particular society. Cases 
are various from a biological point of view. The 
treatment problem is not qualitatively different 
than in other cases but there are special conditionsim- 
posed by society. Typically new arrivals are opti- 
mistic about the help they will receive and then are 
very disappointed when they are not changed magi- 
cally. After the above phases the relationship with 
the institution develops and treatment can proceed 
as the patient comes to want to change. Treatment 
by the institution team is the only effective method. 
Rules of treatment and discipline are “rules of ap- 
propriateness.”—C. L. Winder. 

1342. Sutherland, Edwin H. Critique of Shel- 
don’s Varieties of Delinquent Youth. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1951, 16, 10-13.—In his last paper before his 
death, Sutherland criticizes Sheldon's attempt to 
demonstrate a relationship between body type and 
degree of delinquency among 200 institutionalized 
boys. Reconstruction of data presented by Sheldon 
shows that "'variations in civil delinquency are not 
significantly related to variations in Sheldon's in- 
dexes of constitutional psychology."—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1343. Wollan, Kenneth I. Application of group 
therapy principles to institutional treatment of 
adolescents. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 
356-364.— Experience in the Boston Juvenile Court 
showed the important part group activity can play 
in a diagnostic and treatment center. Several con- 
clusions drawn from this experience are given. Ex- 
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perience in a private school for adolescent boys with 
problems of social adjustment demonstrates that 
such an institution offers one of the best opportuni- 
ties for studying the change of personality under the 
impact of groups. The types of problems that seem 
to yield to life in a boy's community are discussed. — 
N. M. Locke. 


(See also abstract 1564) 
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1344. Albino, R. C. A further contribution to the 
symposium on Kallmann's “The genetics of schizo- 
phrenia." Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 
1951, 3(1), 34-39.—Kallmann's theory is considered 
critically on 3 points: (1) “the observation that the 
incidence of schizophrenia is greater in more related 
individuals is evidence of a genetic basis for the 
disease," (2) “predisposition to a schizophrenic 
reaction is carried on a single, recessive, autosomal 
gene," (3) "resistance to the established disease is 
determined by a multi-factorial genetic system.” 
Kallmann's work cannot be overlooked and should 
be repeated, but he has drawn conclusions that go 
beyond the evidence he presents.— Т. R. Lindbom. 

1345. Alexandre, Humberto, & De Souza e 
Almeida, Waldir. (U. Brazil, Rio de Janeiro) A 
acetilcolina e o seu emprégo em psiquiatria. (Ace- 
tylcholine and its use in psychiatry.) Hospital, 
R. de J., 1951, 40, 413-431,—Fiamberti conceives 
schizophrenias as resulting from alterations in the 
liberation of acetylcholine at the level of central 
synapses and reports improvement in the condition 
with use of acetylcholine bromide. The present 
authors undertake a study of the Fiamberti hypoth- 
esis on 5 schizophrenics. The results are: two of 
the patients improved and returned to their socio- 
vocational activities; one presented a relative im- 
provement of some symptoms, and two remained 
uninfluenced by the method. The authors believe 
that the method merits further study on a larger 
number of patients and in acute cases.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

1346. Brody, Eugene B. The treatment of schizo- 
phrenia: a review. In Brody, Eugene B., & Redlich, 
Fredrick C. Psychotherapy with schizophrenics, (see 
27: 1347), 39-88.— The aim of this chapter “, . . is 
to point out in a general way what has been done in 
the past, both in the psychotherapeutic and somatic 
approaches to schizophrenia, and also to point out 
the need for continuing intensive research in this 
field." The problem of evaluation of treatment; 
prognosis and "spontaneous remission" in schizo- 
phrenia; individual psychotherapy with schizo- 
phrenic patients; psychotherapy of schizophrenics 
in a hospital setting (included in this is a discussion 
of occupational and group therapy); the somatic 
treatment of schizophrenia, are critically discussed 
and evaluated. 154-item bibliography.—S. Hutter. 

1347. Brody, Eugene B., & Redlich, Frederick C. 
(Eds.) Psychotherapy with schizophrenics. New 
York: lapernntigna Чази Press, igh 246 

. $4.00.— rs on psychotherapy with schizo- 
Бисере аге ат The introduction was writ- 
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ten by Dr. Robert P. Knight. Papers by Dr. Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann, with discussion by Drs. Jacob 
A. Arlow and David Wright; by Dr. Milton Wexler, 
with discussion by Drs. Robert C. Bak and Ludwig 
Eidelberg; and by Dr. Jerome D. Frank, with dis- 
cussion by Drs. Elvin V. Semrad and Lawrence S. 
Kubie were presented at the Conference on Psycho- 
therapy with Schizophrenic Patients held in the 
Department of Psychiatry of the Yale University 
School of Medicine in December 1950. The 7 
papers are abstracted separately in this issue.— 
S. Hutter. 

1348. Buck, C. W. (Westminster Hosp., London, 
Ontario), Carscallen, H. B., & Hobbs, G. E. 
Changes in the body weight of schizophrenic pa- 
tients following prefrontal lobotomy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat 1951, 108, 46-49.—Consideration of 
weight increase is made following prefrontal lobot- 
omy in terms of the possibilities of metabolic change 
due to the operation, improvement vs. unimprove- 
ment, postoperative retraining program and over- 
eating.— F. W. Snyder. 

1349. De Paulo Rezende, Vicente. Um caso de 
esquizofrenia agitada—clastomania. (A case of 
agitated schizophrenia—clastomania.) Hospital, R. 
de J., 1951, 40, 449-452.—Clastomania (irresistible 
impulse to destroy everything in one's reach) and 
coprophagia in a schizophrenic male of 33 years of 
age were corrected with the use of iron, vitamin C, 
and vitamin Bı. In the domains of intellect, affectiv- 
ity, and volition were noted a better attention, more 
logical judgment and reasoning, more orderly associ- 
ative processes, more lucid memory, cheerful humor, 
manifest family sentiments, a return of initiative, 
and control of impulses with resultant disappear- 
ance of the clastomania and coprophagia.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

1350. Drubin, Lester, & Singer, Martin. Diag- 
nosing mental deficiency in psychotics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 108, 138-142.—Because of its 
practical importance a differential diagnosis of 
psychotic reaction and mental deficiency is urged. 
In a resurvey of 21 patients, it was found that mental 
deficiency could be excluded in 17 or 18%. Careful 
testing and periodic retesting and reviewing of these 
cases is suggested to prevent misdiagnosis to a 
minimum.— N. H. Pronko. 

1351. Eissler, K. R. Remarks on the psycho- 
analysis of schizophrenia. In Brody, Eugene B., & 
Redlich, Frederick C. Psychotherapy with schizo- 
phrenics, (see 27: 1347), 130-167.— 4 discussion of 
some of the theoretical problems involved in the 
psychoanalysis of schizophrenics. The author pre- 
sents several points which he considers to be essential 
in any discussion of a psychoanalysis of schizo- 
phrenia; these concern the 2 phases of the disorder: 
the acute phase and the phase of relative clinical 
muteness. It is the author's contention “. . . that 
the whole question of the psychoanalysis of schizo- 
phrenia can be decided only in the second phase,” 
The relationship between the therapist and the 
schizophrenic patient is discussed in the context of 
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primary and secondary processes. 21 references.— 
S. Hutter. 

1352. Frank, Jerome D. Group psychotherapy 
with chronic hospitalized schizophrenics. In Brody, 
Eugene B., & Redlich, Frederick C. Psychotherapy 
with schisophrenics, (see 27: 1347), 216-230.—A 
report of an experimental study of group psycho- 
therapy with 174 chronic schizophrenics who had 
been hospitalized over 2 years on the average. Some 
of the conclusions presented are: "A ward of chronic 
schizophrenics in which all members received group 
therapy as compared with a control ward showed a 
higher discharge rate and a temporary increase in 
emotional disturbance, followed by a marked de- 
crease. There was a suggestion that group therapy 
from the start diminished the depth of emotional 
disturbances as measured, for example, by insomnia, 
and need for electroshock therapy." —S. Hutter. 


1353. Friedman, Samuel (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown), Moore, Burness E., Ranger, Con- 
rad O., & Russman, Charles. A progress study of 
lobotomized and control patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1951, 108, 10-18.—The status of 254 patients 
at the end of the second ae year is com- 
pos with the progress of 100 control cases observed 
or a similar period of time.— F. W. Snyder. 

1354. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Some aspects 
of psychoanalytic psychotherapy with schizophrenics. 
In Brody, Eugene B., & Redlich, Fredrick C. Psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenics, (see 27: 1347), 89-111.— 
Some of the causes responsible for the delay on the 
part of psychiatrists in undertaking intensive psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychotherapy with schizo- 

hrenics are reviewed. The 2 factors responsible 
or this delay are: (1) ". . . the teachings of classi- 
cal psychiatry, according to which the verbal 
communication of the disturbed schizophrenic could 
not be understood.” (2) A"... the older teachings 
of classical psychoanalysis. According to these 
percepts, the infantile ‘narcissistic’ self-engulfment 
of the schizophrenic made it impossible for the 
psychoanalyst to establish a workable doctor-patient 
relationship with him." The author points out the 
elements which have contributed to the constructive 
therapeutic approach to schizophrenia.—S. Hutter. 
PR ey see jay e (Jewish Board of Guard- 
, ork, с group psychothera; 

with a borderline psychotic woman. a rà Group 
Psychother., 1951, 1 243-253.— Case report of a 
woman who made slow but definite progress in a 
psychotherapy group, moving from emotional out- 


bursts to adequat 1 "s 
problemas N M min of personal and familial 


under modified dosage insulin tri 
l d do eatment, and 
patients under insulin treatment designed to induce 
comae wete tested and retested at mean time inter- 
als of from 7 to 46 days. A variety of intelligence, 
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perceptual and speed and accuracy tests was used. 
Group N’s for individual tests varied from 15 to 89. 
For all 3 groups significant gains were made on the 
majority of the tests on re-test. Because of the lack 
of adequate control-group data, results are incon- 
clusive, but they illustrate problems encountered and 
све avenues for further research.— T. К. Lind- 
от. 

1357. Guertin, Wilson Howland. A factor апа- 
lytic study of schizophrenic symptoms. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 1106-1107.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1951, Michigan State College. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 105 p., $1.31, Univer- 
ау Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 
2704. 

1358. Hope, Justin M., Elmadjian, Fred, & 
Malamud, William. (Worcester (Mass.) State Hos- 
pital.) A method for the evaluation of hormone 
therapy in schizophrenia. J. clim. exper. Psycho- 
path., 1951, 12, 267-282.—A method for the evalu- 
ation of hormone therapy in schizophrenia is de- 
scribed. The hormones adrenal cortical extract, 
adrenocorticotrophin, desoxycortesterone acetate 
and progesterone were tested as therapeutic agents 
in schizophrenia by employing the method described. 
In the doses used, these substances have not been 
found to be of therapeutic value in the cases studied. 
Difficulties encountered in devising and using the 
method are discussed, and principles employed in 
formulating an adequate objective procedure for 
the evaluation of therapy in mental diseases are 
considered. Spanish, German and French sum- 
maries.—G. A. Muench. 


1359, Katz, Melvyn Myron. A personality study 
of schizophrenics with peptic ulcer. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 1108-1109.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1951, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 227 p., $2.84, Univer- 
ШУ Micron ms; Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 


1360. Lane, John Everett. The effect of a stress- 
ful situation on the psychomotor learning of schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects. In Abstracts of dis- 
sertations . . . Clark U. Clark U. Bull, 1951, 
23(203), 146-147.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 


1361. Langfeldt, Gabriel. (U. Oslo, Norway.) 
The diagnosis of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 108, 123-125.—The author suggests that cases 
of schizophrenia be recorded as “schizophrenia” 
and, in doubtful cases, as "schizophrenia?" or 
"schizophrenia??," depending on the degree of 
doubt. These latter should also be grouped as 
schizophreniform psychoses in statistical surveys. 
It is also urged that subgroups be properly defined 
in published papers. Such a procedure would in- 
sure certain benefits.— N. H. Pronko. 


1362. Lawton, James J., Jr. (Brooklyn (N. Y) 
State Hospital The expanding horizon of group 
psychotherapy in schizophrenic convalescence. Int. 
J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 218-224.—Out-patient 
convalescent therapy groups at Brooklyn State 
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Hospital, composed of schizophrenics, make up. 
about 18% of all convalescents in that category. 
The groups are composed of men and women, with 
an age range of 18-40, an open-end group of about 
15 persons, meeting once a week. Participation was 
on a voluntary basis. The group enables the pa- 
tient on convalescent status opportunity to confront 
his fellows with personal problems that are frequently 
mutual and universal, to seek together a satisfactory 
adjustment to reality, and to prepare himself for a 
deeper, more searching attack into the depths of his 
difficulty — N. M. Locke. 

1363. Lidz, Ruth Wilmann, & Lidz, Theodore. 
Therapeutic considerations arising from the intense 
symbiotic needs of schizophrenic patients. In 
Brody, Eugene B., & Redlich, Frederick C. Psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenics, (see 27: 1347), 168-178. 
—"A developmental problem common to many 
schizophrenic patients, the symbiotic relationship to 
a parent who utilizes the patient to complete her 
own life, has been related to some of the problems of 
maintaining a therapeutic relationship in a manner 
that can lead to a successful outcome. The problems 
stressed revolve around the passive seeking for a 
new protecting figure who is not only necessary to 
the patient but for whom the patient is essential. 
The patient seeks to place the therapist in this dual 
role, and acceptance of either part can lead to a 
repetition of the frustraneous relationship to the 
parent, perhaps offering temporary security which 
allows the patient to emerge from his psychotic be- 
havior, but usually fated to eventual failure because 
of the impossibility of filling the patient’s needs,"— 
S. Hutter. 


1364. Mark, Joseph Colman. The attitudes of 
mothers of male schizophrenics toward child be- 
havior. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1112-1113.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript 124 
р., $1.55, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publication No. 2776. 


1365. Mettler, Е. A. (Ed.) (Coll. Phys. Surg. 
Columbia U., N. Y.) Selective partial ablation of 
the frontal cortex: a correlative study of its effects on _ 
human psychotic subjects. New York: Paul В. 
Hoeber, Inc., 1949. xiv, 517 p. $10.00.—The un- 
fortunate delay in citation of this report does not 
reflect its importance. It is the result of 43 col- 
laborators representing many disciplines working 
together to carefully chart any changes subsequent 
to the various surgical procedures used. Both the 
experimental and control groups of 24 cases each 
were drawn from a huge population of chronic psy- 
chotic patients on whom all previous therapies hac 
failed. The following list of selected chapters indi- 
cates the scope of the work; psychological and psy- 
chiatric reports constitute over half of the pages. 
Mettler, F. A. & Curry, M. A., Nature of the pro- 
ject, 3-26; Pool, J. L., Collins, is M., Kessler, E., 
Vernon, L. J. & Feiring, E. Surgical procedure, 
34-47; Gambill, P. J., Audiometric findings, 115-116; 
Shepperd, L. A., Kline, N. S. & Holsopple, J. Q., 
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Vestibular function, 117-137; Heath, R. G., Car- 
penter, M. B., Mettler, Е. A. & Kline, N. S., 
Visual apparatus: visual fields and acuity, color 
vision, autokinesis, 138-147; Zigarelli, J. F., Electro- 
encephalography, 155-170; Zubin,:J., Design of the 
жын ical investigation, 173-177; King, H. E., 
Intellectual function, 178-207; Stauffer, A. K., 
Learning and retention, 208-217; King, W. R., 
Ability to abstract, 218-238; Rashkis, S. R., Word 
association experiments, 239-253; Clausen, J., Time 
judgment, 254-256; Young, K. M., Critical flicker 
frequency, 257-263; Garrison, M., Jr., Affectivity, 
264-282; Zubin, J., Rorschach test, 283-295; 
Beechley, R. M., Rust, R. M., Albert, K., Grimmel- 
mann, L, Hamwi, V., Kirk, V. & Rapport, E., 
Other tests, 296-301; Landis, C., Garrison, M., Jr., 
Hamwi, V., Stauffer, A. K., King, Н. E. & Young, 
К. M., Test results one year after operation, 302- 
305; Landis, C., Psychologic changes following 
topectomy, 306-312; Heath, R. G., Weber, J. J. & 
Crandell, A., Psychiatry, 315-429; Pool, J. L., 
Heath, R. G., Mettler, Е. A., & Gass, Н. H., 
Neurology, 430-452; Wolf, A. & Cowen, D., Path- 
ology, 453-472; Mettler, F. A., Anatomy and physi- 
ology, 477-491; Landis, C., Psychology, 492-496; 
Heath, R. G., Psychiatry, 497-502.—C. E. Henry. 


1366. Mitsuda, Hisatoshi. On a pedigree of 
atypical psychoses. Folia Psychiat. Neurol., Japon- 
іса, 1950, 4, 115-122.—A genetic study of a case of 
atypical psychoses in which cases of schizophrenia, 
manic depressive psychosis, and epilepsy occurred 
in the family.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


1367. Moore, Donald F., Morris, Charles W., 
Smith, Frank V., Jr., & Lawson, Joe L. Jr. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) A program for the treatment of 
psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis, with special 
ae No Se o е of 

stamine and nicotinic acid—a preli report 
of 29 cases. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951,12, 
249-266.—A program of treatment was established 
for 29 hospitalized patients who demonstrated a 
constellation of psychiatric and neurological symp- 
toms which were usually attributed to organic brain 
disease. The treatment methods used were daily 
intravenous administration of histamine-nicotinic 
acid, group occupational and recreational therapy, 
individual and group therapy, electric shock treat- 
ment, and case work with the family. Of the 24 
patients who finished treatment, one was unimproved 
and 23 were improved to the point where they were 
able to make an adequate adjustment at home and 
demonstrate improvement in affective or cognitive 
functioning. Spanish, German and French sum- 
maries.—G. A. Muench. 


1368. Moskowitz, Estelle Witzling. Voice quality 
in the schizophrenic reaction type. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 1114-1115.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, 1951, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript 104 p., $1.30, University 
MORE Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 
2777. 


action is illustra: 
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1369. Needleman, Stanley ати. Саа 
conc of parental figures paranoid schizo- 
кары an investigation into the relationship be- 
tween level of adjustment and an area of interper- 
sonal relationships, as measured by four techniques. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1116-1117.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New York University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript 267 p., $3.34, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publi- 
cation No. 2780. 

1370. Perestrello, Marialzira. Consideraciones 
sobre un caso de esquizofrenia infantil. (Observa- 
tions on a case of juvenile schizophrenia.) Rev. 
Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1950, 7, 487-540.—A child of 
14 showing advanced symptoms of schizophrenia was 
referred for analysis. Contact with the patient was 
established by means of drawings. In the beginning 
all drawings were symbolic but gradually direct 
representation of familiar objects replaced the 
symbols and enabled him to express some of his 
conflicts. In spite of the initially poor prognosis 
improvement was noted.—G. B. Strother. 

1371. Redlich, Frederick C. The concept of 
schizophrenia and its implication for therapy. In 
Brody, Eugene B., & Redlich, Frederick C. Psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenics, (see 27: 1347), 18-38.— 
The conceptions of schizophrenia held by Kraepelin, 
E. Bleuler, Adolf Meyer, and various psychoanalysts 
are discussed. The “organic findings” and the as- 
sumption of a basic metabolic disorder in schizo- 
phrenia by some investigators are noted. The psy- 
chotherapeutic approach and the organic therapies 
and their effects are evaluated and discussed. 61 
item bibliography.—S. Hutter. 

1372. Robertson, J. P. S. (Netherne Hospital, 
Coulsdon, pii Creativity in a cr 
psychotic; a case report and discussion. J. 
clin. exper. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 222-223.—A 51 
year old paranoid schizophrenic, who prior to ad- 
mittance to the mental hospital had never demon- 
strated esthetic competence, produced significant 
literary. achievements among which were several 
well-written novels. Although attendance at art 
group sessions may have helped to release latent 
talent, the author suggests a more significant factor 
might be the psychotic illness itself which tended to 
diminish her self-criticism. If her capacity for 
critically appraising herself had not been blunted, 
she would not have embarked on the enterprise of 
her novels. Therefore, mental disease may directly 


stimulate a form і ivity — 
oe of aesthetic creativity—G. A. 


1373. Rojas, Nerio. Psicosis post-emocional. 
(Post-emotional chosis.) Rev. Neuro- Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1951, 14, ,379-389.—' The thesis that there 
exists post-emotional psychosis is defended by 
citation of the literature bearing upon the role of 
oe in producing organic disturbances which in 
urn may produce psychotic states. The chain re- 
ted with the psychosis of inanition 


plos e sailors long awaiting rescue—F. C. 
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1374. Sackler, Arthur M., Sackler, Mortimer D., 
Sackler, Raymond R., & Co Tui, The schizophre- 
nias of childhood. J. clin. exper, Psychopath., 1951, 


12, 224-239.—5 male and 3 female childhood schizo- 


phrenics were treated with histamine over a 3 month 
period. At the conclusion of treatment, the patients 
were rated in terms of improvement by the psychi- 
atrist, nurse, psychologist, and parent. The results 
suggest that the schizophrenic process in children, as 
in adults, may be favorably influenced by histamine 
biochemotherapy. The children showing most im- 
provement were approaching the pubertal period 
and the authors suggest that endogenous endocrine 
changes may have contributed to the beneficial 
effects. The findings are discussed in the light of 
physiodynamic neuroendocrinologic formulations.— 
G. A. Muench. 

1375. Sandison, R. A. The resocialization of the 
psychiatric case. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1951, 10, 87-96. 
— Various methods of promoting the resocialization 
of the psychiatric patient, particularly the schizo- 
phrenic and the psychopath, are described and their 
effectiveness is appraised. It is considered highly 
desirable to have the patients belong to and partici- 
pate in rather small groups. The effectiveness of 
such therapies as insulin or ECT is greatly increased 
by having, for example, “insulin groups,” in which 
the patients discuss their treatment in group therapy. 
Social clubs for discharged patients are also believed 
to be a factor in preventive recurrence of schizo- 
phrenia, but the average post-insulin patient has 
been found to be rather reluctant to join such a 
club.—G. E. Copple. 

1376. Semrad, Elvin V. Psychotherapy of the 
psychoses. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 20, 248.— 
Abstract, 

1377. Siegel, Edward Louis. Genetic parallels 
of perceptual structurization in paranoid schizo- 
phrenia: an analysis by means of the Rorschach 
technique. In Abstracts of dissertations . . . Clark 
U. Clark U. Bull. 1951, 23(203), 53-56.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation. 

1378. Steinfeld, Julius I. (Forest Sanitarium, 
Des Plaines, Ill.) Therapeutic studies on psychot- 
ics; a psychological and psychosomatic approach in 
four papers. Des Plaines: Forest Press, 1951. viii, 
262 p. $3.50.—Four studies, which are begun with 
a consideration of psychotherapeutic techniques and 
their rationales, and concluded with a discussion of 
somatic methods of treatment, observations con- 
cerning their biological effects, and theoretical im- 
plications, ee of these studies are summarized 
in many case histories of a wide г; f psychotics. 
—N. M. Locke, Bd 

1379. Tait, C. Downing, Jr. (Vale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) & Burns, G. d (Kate леа ill- 
nesses ; a survey of 379 patients, including follow-up 
study of 114. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 27-36. 
—This paper presents a survey of some characteris- 
tics of 379 patients who were admitted to a private 
psychiatric institution during their middle and later 
years of life. Their illnesses were considered in- 
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volutional on the basis of an absence of history of 
similar episodes before their middle years and no 
notable evidence of organic mental defects, At- 
tention is focussed on present-day sanitarium man- 
agement of these patients. A follow-up study in- 
cludes data on readmissions.— F. W. Snyder. 

1380. Wexler, Milton. The structural problem 
in schizophrenia: the role of the internal object. In 
Brody, Eugene B., & Redlich, Frederick C. Psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenics, (see 27: 1347), 179-215. 
—A discussion of schizophrenia within a psycho- 
analytic frame of reference. “. . . Schizophrenia 
involves more than a withdrawal of cathexes from 
external objects, or a break with reality, or simply an 
inundation of the ego by rampant instinctual forces. 
The structural aspect of the problem must be under- 
stood. We must take into consideration the func- 
tioning of the superego and the relationship of this 
agency to an effective appreciation of reality . . . 
the clearest meaning of the present data would ac- 
cord with the conclusion that the schizophrenic ego 
can frequently be strengthened by the therapist's 
determined assumption of superego roles."—S. 
Hutter. 

1381, Wilson, Henry. (London Hospital, London, 
Eng.) Problems of schizophrenia. Practitioner, 
1951, 167, 134-139.—A brief discussion of schizo- 
phrenia as to differential diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment is undertaken.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 1195, 1541) 
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1382, Baruk, ——————. Hystérie et troubles 
psychosomatiques. (Hysteria and psychosomatic 
disorders.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 
1950, 3, 76-77.— This is a student's summary of a 
series of lectures as reviewed by the author. The 
author presents his own method of treatment. 
“Scopochloralose” consists in the administration of 
a compound of ''chloralose" (chloral and glucose) 
and scopolamine. The advantages of this treatment 
are discussed and a description of the technique of 
administration is given.—D. Bélanger. 

1383. Guerra, Luis A. La neurosis. (The neu- 
roses.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1951, 14, 236- 
269.—A general exposition of the neuroses is given 
commencing with a brief history centering upon (1) 
a circumscription of the concept of neurosis and a 
separation of it from other phenomena; and (2) the 
essential constituents of the neuroses defined gener- 
ically as alteration in the actualization of the in- 
stinctive tendencies. A classification is attempted: 
actual neuroses (neurasthenia, anxiety neuroses) 
and psychoneuroses (neurosis of negation, hysteria, 
compulsion neurosis, phobia). In the former, mainly 

hysiological and psycholo| ical factors are involved 
in etiology while in the latter psychological, i.e. 
peristatic influences are mainly determinative.— 
F. C. Sumner. 
1384. Leuba, 


J. Une obsession-phobie toute 
simple. (Simple obsessive 


phobia.) Rev. frang. 
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Psychanal., 1951, 15, 558-568.—A ritualistic clean- 
liness in the handling of milk is traced to jealousy at 
any early age of the arrival of a female sibling and the 
desire to poison the latter by urinating in her milk 
bottle. A brief but effective analysis eliminates the 
compulsive behavior.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

1385. Neumann, Johannes. Zwei Neurosen in 
der Nachkriegszeit. (Two neurosis in the post-war 
period.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 858-870.—Life 
takes its course in a sequence of vital differences. 
Out of possibilities reality is to materialize. 
Whether such possibilities will be realized depends 
upon the emotional pre-disposition which each in- 
dividual already brings into a given situation. Life 
is the “jump” in which out of the present the future 
is called into existence. Prior to the jump a certain 
amount of indecision is normal. When this moment 
does not turn into “Kairos” there develops out of 
the indecision, "the hesitant attitude" or a psycho- 
sclerosis. The other possibility: man shies away 
from any critical evaluation of his situation and 
throws himself head over heels into something new. 
Herewith both poles of neurosis formation are out- 
lined. From this standpoint the writer describes 2 
cases.—P. L. Krieger. 

1386. Rosen, Samuel Richard. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Vasomotor response in hysteria. J. 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, N. Y., 1951, 18, 179-190.— 
The cold pressor test in testing vasomotor re- 
sponses in mental patients showed consistently low 
responses including several minus responses in the 
hystericals. The use of the 2 minute test rather 
than Hines and Brown’s 1 minute test tends to 
confirm and exaggerate the trends appearing in the 
1 minute immersion. The concept of \‘physiological 
negativism" is suggested as part of the mechanism 
of conversion symptom formation.— F. C. Sumner. 

1387. Strokina, T. V. Experimental'noe issle- 
dovanie vzaimodeistvifa pervol i vtoroi signal’nykh 
sistem u deteri-nevrotikov. (Experimental investi- 
gation of the interaction of the first and second 
signal systems in child neurotics.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Defaitel’., 1951, 1, 682-702.—The verbal report of 
motor responses conditioned to green and blue light 
is significantly different for nervous and normal 
children between the ages of 4to 9. This points toa 
“disturbance in the interaction of the first and sec- 
ond cortical signal systems.”—I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 1187, 1520, 1558) 
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1388. Garma, Angel; Bisi, Juan Carlos, & 
Figueras, Aniceto. Les agressions du surmoi 
maternel et la régression orale-digestive dans la 
genèse de Pulcère gastroduodénal. (Aggressions of 
the maternal super-ego and oral-digestive regression 
in the genesis of gastro-duodenal ulcer.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1951, 15, 527-557.—Several cases are 
cited to support the theory that duodenal ulcer is 
provoked by the inability of the patient to protect 
himself from external attack because of his infantile 
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subjections which must be accepted and interiorized. 
In this way early parental traumas are prolonged by 
the patient's super-ego and in turn projected on the 
esophagus, witness to the partial regression of the 
genital to the oral-digestive phase—G. Rubin- 
xvm J. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 

1389. Gro B . Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Emotional ee in the etiology of internal diseases. 
J. Mt. Sinai Hospital, N. Y., 1951, 18, 71-89.—A 
general orientation to psychosomatic medicine in 
connection with internal diseases is given. Somato- 
psychic and psychosomatic disturbances are classi- 
fied. Causes of psychosomatic internal complaints 
are discussed under two categories: (1) personality- 
type which is seen as differing in certain aspects 
for ulcerative colitis, peptic ulcer and asthma; (2) 
an emotional conflict situation just preceding the 
outbreak or recurrence of the disease.— 7. C. 
Sumner. 

1390. Hambling, John. Emotions and symptoms 
in essential hypertension. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1951, 24, 242-253.—''Personality and emotional 
settings for the outbreak of symptoms are described 
in detail for six patients with essential hypertension. 
It emerges from a study of 50 cases that the early 
symptoms are those of anxiety and its somatic 
equivalents. A basic character structure is de- 
scribed, and symptom formation is related to an out- 
break of anxiety over a loss of dependent security 
and over the experience of strong resentment amount- 
ing in some cases to destructive rage. This arises 
out of the total life situation; the importance for 
symptom formation of having had close association 
with a hypertensive relative or of being frightened 
by the diagnosis has been overrated. Both the 
emotional state and the blood vessels may be de- 
scribed as hypertensive. A psychosomatic formula 
is suggested. The ventilation of anxiety and the 
encouragement of insight into the emotional situa- 
tion is the арро а way to relieve tension and 
symptoms.”—C. L. Winder. 

1391. Hambling, John. Psychosomatic aspects of 
arterial hypertension. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 
25, 39-47.—Cases of “arteriolar hypertension” are 
reviewed to show the relationship between pressure 
level and topic of conversation in interviews. The 
role of environmental determinants of pressure is 
illustrated. The ordinarily aggressive, dominant 
person may develop hypertension when forced to 
react in other than the characteristic ways and may 
have no symptoms. The “typical” hypertensive 
personality: does not apply here and has been derived 
мош, Ше study of symptomatic patients—C. L. 

1392. Kaminski, S. D., & Vavchuk, V. I. Novye 
dannye o funktsional’nom sostofanii vysshikh otdelov 
ope Sy mozga v razlichnye stadii gipertonii. 
New data on the functional state of the higher divi- 
sions of the brain in different stages of hypertonia.) 
Fe vyssh. nervn. Detel., 1951, 1, 703-715.—'"'An 
EY erstanding of the pathophysiological essence of 

е various states of hypertonia" is attempted 
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through utilization of conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned vascular reflexes and employment of “Рау- 
lovian analysis" of the resultant data.—I. D. London. 

1393. Mitscherlich, Alexander. (U. Heidelberg, 
Germany.) Über die Reichweite psychosomatischen 
Denkens in der Medizin. (On the extent of psycho- 
somatic thought in medicine.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 
3, 342-358.—A concentrated survey of the most 
prominent cases in internal medicine, such as 
bronchial asthma, arterial hypertension, gastro- 
intestinal disease, diabetes mellitus, central endo- 
crine disturbances, etc., in the German medical 
literature, toward whose cure psycho-therapy has 
been widely recognized as having significantly con- 
tributed.—P. L. Krieger. 

1394. Nikolaev, A. P. Uchenie I. P. Pavlova o 
vysshei пегупої deíatel'nosti kak nauchnafa osnova 
razresheniia prakticheskikh zadach akusherstva i 
ginekologii. (1. Р. Pavlov’s theory on higher ner- 
vous activity as the scientific basis of solution of the 
practical problems of obstetrics and gynecology.) 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 667-681.—The 
problems of pregnancy and child birth are discussed 
from the Pavlovian point of view. “Рѕусһорго- 
phylaxis” is advised to minimize or ward off labor 
pains. Sleep therapy is recommended for post- 
operative periods.—J. D. London. 

1395. Rossier, Р. Н. (U. Zürich, Switzerland.) 
Die Fettsucht (obesitas) als psychosomatisches 
Geschehen. (Obesity a psychosomatic occurrence.) 
Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 18-25.—Obesity is largely a 
psychosomatic illness which can only be treated by 
means of psychosomatic therapy involving an 
education to dietetic self treatment over a period 
of many months.—P. L. Krieger. 

1396. Schwartz, Louis A. Psychodynamic aspect 
of peptic ulcer. Samiksa, 1951, 5, 169-188.— The 
literature on emotion and peptic ulcer is briefly re- 
viewed, and a study of 21 peptic ulcer patients pre- 
sented. A general psychoanalytic formulation of 
the dynamic factors involved is presented. 16 
references.—J. W, Bowles, Jr. 

1397. von Weizsücker, Victor. (U. Heidelberg, 
Germany.) Psychosomatische Medizin. (Psycho- 
somatic medicine.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 331—341. 
—Psychosomatic medicine must rely on depth- 
psychology, or it will loseits meaning. It has beena 
misfortune that Freud’s psychoanalysis was at first 
mistreated and then not tested, and finally falsified 
even though it is precisely psychoanalysis which is 
the source of power of psychosomatics. The bodily 
as well as the unconscious mental experiences are 
hidden from consciousness. The fact that now the 
"bodily" and the "mental" factors are effectively 
carrying on their activities from seclusion makes 
depth-psychology, the inseparable sister of organic 
medicine.—P. L. Krieger. 

1398. Winter, J. A. Are your troubles psycho- 
Somatic? New York: Julian Messner, 1952. x, 
222 p. $3.50.—This discussion of psychosomatic 
medicine for the layman includes such topics as 
anxiety and nervous tension, sexual disorders, 
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respiratory, gastro-intestinal, musculo-skeletal, and 
glandular ailments, the language of living, exercises 
in self-awareness, how to overcome pain (without 
drugs), and how to be happier.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 1545) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


1399. Bräutigam, Walther. Zur epileptischen 
Wesensünderung. (On change of behavior in 
epileptics). Psyche, Heidelberg, 1951, 9, 523-544.— 
Behavior patterns of epileptics are illustrated by 
case histories. In each case, contradictory behavior 
traits were evident; humility together with domi- 
nance; subservience together with aggressiveness; 
religious feelings together with sadistic enjoyment of 
injury. Epileptic changes of behavior are under- 
stood as compensatory reaction to conscious ag- 
gressiveness.—E. Barschak. 

1400. Conrad, К. (U. Homburg, Saar.) Über 
den Abbau der differentialen und integralen Gestalt- 
function durch Gehirnlásion. (On the deterioration 
of the differential and integral Gestalt functions due 
to brain lesion.) Psyche, Heid., 1949, 3, 26-33.— 
Brain injuries do not alone alter the performances 
of the subject himself and thereby his environment 
but imply a deterioration of the subject-object rela- 
tionship. To express it differently, there is a circular 
connection of subject and object which becomes 
structurally changed as a consequence of the brain 
lesion which at the same time destroys and re-enforces 
this connection. In this anti-logical situation lies 
the problem.—P. L. Krieger. 

1401. Doll, Edgar A. (Devereux Schools, Devon, 
Pa.) Neurophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 108, 
50-53.—Some of the behavior manifestations of 
early brain damage and a research approach to their 
systematic evaluation are considered. Various def- 
initions of the term, "neurophrenia," are brought 
out.— F. W. Snyder. 

1402. Hughes, J. G. Early detection of cerebral 

J. Pediat., 1952, 40, 606-620.—There are a 
multiplicity of factors which sometimes result in 
cerebral palsy. Although careful clinical observation 
is usually sufficient to detect early cerebral damage, 
more sensitive techniques such as electroencephalog- 
raphy may be needed to detect subliminal damage. 
It is suggested that follow-up of children known to 
have sustained brain damage be made with special 
attention to the integrated research efforts of the 


obstetrician, pediatrician, neurologist, neurosur- 
geons, үр усон and child psychiatrists.— 
M. C. Templin. 


1403. Kuhn, R. Etude clinique des démences 
atrophiques (La maladie d' Alzheimer). (Clinical 
study of atrophic dementias (Alzheimer's disease.) 
J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1951, 1, 301-309.—Alzheimer's 
disease is histologically and clinically described. 
The lesions are the same as in senile dementia but 
of much more serious character. The malady pre- 
sents itself earlier than the senile diseases and ac- 
centuated dementia is observed with the following 
principal symptoms: disorientation, disturbance in 
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writing and speech, agnosia and apraxia frequently 
together with a general rigidity or serious agitation 
with irritability. English summary.—F. C. Sumner. 

1404. Leigh, Randolph. Epilepsy and rehabilita- 
tion. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(3), 3-8.—A brief article 
reviewing the history, clinical characteristics, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of epilepsy. The author 
indicates that about 25% of those with epilepsy 
cannot be ‘rehabilitated either because of feeble- 
mindedness (10%) or because of difficulties in con- 
trolling seizures and personality factors (10-15%). 
While 75 to 80% are potentially rehabitable, only 
20 to 30% are actually self-sustaining—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1405. Majluf, Emilio. Síntomas obsesivo-com- 
pulsivos y epilepsia en la infancia a propósito de un 
caso clínico. (Obsessive-compulsive symptoms and 
epilepsy in childhood in respect to a clinical case.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1951, 14, 415-426.— 
A case is presented of a 10-year old boy who exhibits 
an association of epilepsy and obsessive-compulsive 
symptoms. Discussed are its psychopathological, 
diagnostic and pathogenic problems.— F. C. Sumner. 

1406. McCall, Raymond Joseph. Psychometric 
evaluation of Rorschach records in brain-operated 
patients. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1098-1100.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Columbia 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
47 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publication No. 2836. 

1407. Palmer, M. F. Speech therapy in cerebral 
palsy. J. Pediat., 1952, 40, 514-523.— The language 
problems of 100 consecutive cases of cerebral palsy 
ranged from complete loss of communicative ability 
to moderately severe disorders. Although the 
deviate speech behavior varied considerably, one- 
half of the spastic and rigid groups exhibited aphasia 
and echolalia. Suggestions for a rehabilitation 
program аге made.— M. C. Templin. 

1408. Toman, James. E. P. (U. Utah. Coll. 
Med., Salt Lake City. Neuropharmacologic con- 
siderations in psychic seizures. Neurol., 1951, 1, 
444—460.—Despite recent major therapeutic suc- 
cess in the control of major seizures (with diphenyl- 
hydantoin) and minor attacks (by trimethadione), 
the psychomotor group has remained refractory 
even with the partial benefits from Mesantoin and 
Phenurone. It is suggested that the slow rate of 
electrical discharge from a seizure focus militates 
against actual spread of seizure activity, although 
disrupting the normal electrocerebral activity by 
these high voltage bursts of impulses. Such seizures 
may be evoked experimentally in animals by low 
Írequency stimulation. Both clinical and experi- 
mental effects of the major antiepileptics are re- 
viewed in some detail.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 1174, 1552) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


1409. Cornell, Clara B. (Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington.) Psychologic approach to hard of hear- 
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ing patients. U. 5. Armed Forces med. J., 1950, 1, 
203-204.—Discussion, with the patient, of the 
psychological (personality) problems of persons with 
hearing loss is emphasized. There is a brief case 
report of a.man with severe deafness who was un- 
aware of his disability. —W. Fleeson. 

1410. Hobin, John Francis. A follow-up study of 
two hundred severely disabled veterans of World 
War II, who received vocational advisement and 
guidance at the special rehabilitation advisement 
unit in Worcester, Massachusetts, or in a Veterans 
Administration hospital. In Abstracts of disserta- 
tions... Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 23(203), 
164-165.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 

1411. Kahn, Harris. A comparative investigation 
of the responses to frustration of normal-hearing 
and hypacousic children. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 
11, 959-960.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, 
New York University. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 85 p., $1.06, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2766. 

1412. Lyons, Anita Frances. Evaluation of the 
personality adjustment of a group of physically 
handicapped children who received occupational 
therapy. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 962-963.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
370 p., $4.63, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publication No. 2775. 

1413. MacGregor, Frances Cooke. (New York 
U., New York.) Some psycho-social problems as- 
sociated with facial deformities. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 629-638.—Two case histories illustrate the 
author’s thesis that facial disfiguration not only 
places a person at a social and economic disadvan- 
tage but also “can play a powerful role in determining 
the attitude of the handicapped person toward him- 
self and his own mental health.” The majority of 
115 patients interviewed centered their complaints 
around their patterns of interaction between them- 
selves and others.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1414. Slote, Walter Harold. The personality of 
the psychogenic hard of hearing adult: a comparative 
study of the personality characteristics of psycho- 
genic hard of hearing adults through the media of 
objective and projective psychological procedures. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 1102-1103.—A bstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New York University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 294 p., $3.68, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publica- 
tion No. 2784. 


(See also abstracts 1192, 1535, 1557) 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1415. Brownell, William А. (U. California. 
erbe Are we putting research to work? did. 
- educ. Res., 1952, 3, 51-60.—'. . . Research 
specialists . . . are accepting and meeting fairly 


wall the responsibility to improve educational prac- 
ce. . . . Research results are at work in modi ying 
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educational procedures and programs. ... It is 
possible to move too quickly from research results 
to practical application."— Т. E. Newland. 


1416. Marlborough, Margaret Ann. Character- 
istics of drop-outs of the classes of 1950 and 1951 
at the Millbury high school. In Abstracts of disser- 
tations . . . Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 23(203), 
173-175.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 


1417. Moor, Paul.  Heilpüdagogische Psycho- 
logie. Band I: Grundtatsachen einer allgemeinen 
püdagogischen Psychologie. (Psychology of thera- 
peutic pedagogy. Vol. I: Fundamentals of a general 
“pedagogical psychology.) Berne: Hans Huber, 
1951, 298 p. Swiss Fr. 22.00.— Therapeutic peda- 
gogy for the abnormal child is dynamically goal- 
directed toward the complete fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual. In outlining the basic psychology of such 
an approach, in the first section the author reviews 
and applies the principal trends in modern psychol- 
Ogy. Section 2, the construction of deeper character, 
deals with the genetic, structural and pedagogical 
aspects of personality development.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


1418. Norton, Dee W. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) & 
Lindquist, E. F. Applications of experimental 
design and analysis. Rev. educ. Res., 1951, 21, 350— 
367.—Recently published studies in educational 
research show “little evidence that the typical 
educational research worker has achieved a thorough 
understanding of the experimental design he has 
employed, or that he is familiar with recent develop- 
ments in the field of experimental design." In many 
cases the research studies were characterized by 
"inadequate or even unintelligible reporting." A 
total of 50 studies, mostly published between 1948 
and 1951, and dealing with matching experiments, 
control by factorial designs, correlations, and other 
problems, are reviewed in this article.—W. W. 
Brickman. 


1419. Pace, C. Robert, (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) & Browne, Arthur D. Trend and survey 
Studies. Rev. educ. Res., 1951, 21, 337-349.—Al- 
though questionnaires are still the main method for 
the gathering of data, other techniques have been 
used, especially in the comprehensive, cooperative, 
and multisponsored survey projects. The recent 
literature on trends and surveys, 1948-1951, reveals 
several critical evaluations or research methodology 
and procedure. The 96 references reviewed in this 
article deal with surveys of educational practices, 
conditions and facilities, opinions and judgments, 
self-surveys and follow-up studies, and other types 
of fact-finding —W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstract 800) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


‚„ 1420. Coleman, William. The effectiveness of 
limited training in higher level study skills in an 
educational psychology course. In Ohio State U., 


Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 1949-50, Columbus, 


dy 
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O., 1951, No. 61, 97-101.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. 


1421. Hackman, Ray C., & Kershner, Alan M. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) The determination 
of criteria of readability. Tech. Rep. ONR Contract 
NR 153-024, (U. Maryland), 1951. 60 p.—Readers’ 
judgments of difficulty and relative reading time, as 
measured by a device developed to measure time 
without the reader's knowledge, were studied as 
criteria of readability using the method of paired 
comparisons and 420 adult subjects. On the basis of 
judged relative difficulty and relative reading time 
11 "hard" and 11 “easy” passages were selected, 
Predictor variables obtained from the analysis of 
these passages were studied. A prediction equation 
using these variables was developed that a / value at 
a high level of significance when applied to criterion 
passages.— M. Murphy. 

1422. Jampolsky, Arthur. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The problem of the poor reader. California Med., 
1951, 74, 230-232.—Children who are retarded 
readers may present a complex problem involving 
physical impediments, emotional distress, or teach- 
ing methods. A child with specific reading disability. 
has spatial confusion, an exaggeration or persistence 
of a normal childhood tendency to reversal of letters 
and symbols, ambidexterity, normal intelligence, 
and poor visual recall of words. Children with these 
characteristics fail to learn to read in a teaching 
system in which the main emphasis is on visual as- 
sociations. Treatment of such reading difficulties, 
as well as prophylactic measures, is outlined.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


1423. Konski, Virginia Jacobi. An investigation 
into differences between boys and girls in selected 
reading readiness areas and in reading achievement, 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 919-920.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. dissertation, 1951, University of Missouri. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 133 p., $1.66, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publica- 
tions No. 2891. 

1424. Layton, Edna Thompson. 4A study of the 
factors associated with failure in the ninth grade of 
the Hempstead High School Microfilm Abstr, 
1951, 11, 924-925.— Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, 
1951, New York University. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 162 p., $2.03, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publications No. 2771. : 

1425. Love, Theodore Arceola. The relation of 
achievement in mathematics to certain abilities in 
problem-solving. Microfilm Absir., 1951, 11, 960— 
962.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New 
York University. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 257 p., $3.21, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2774. 

1426. McKenzie, Helen M. The standardization 
of an arithmetic-mathematics test in a Midland area. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 73-74.— Abstract. 

1427. Mullens, Arthur William. Factors in the 
scholastic achievement of college students who were 
gross under-achievers in high school Microfilm 
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Abstr., 1951, 11, 964-965.—Abstract of Ed.D. dis- 
sertation, 1951, University of Missouri. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 341 p., $4.26, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 
2895. 

1428. Renner, George T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Research as educational experience. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1952, 53, 366-374.—Research is a funda- 
mental educational experience. As to the type of 
material used as the basis of a dissertation there is 
no restriction. Also, the choice of method depends 
upon the problem and the material involved. Re- 
search projects, however must be original, must 
yield an extension of human knowledge, and should 
demonstrate that the student can contribute to 
knowledge as well as learn what others have con- 
tributed.—G. E. Bird. 

1429. Ryan, Francis Joseph. Personality differ- 
ences between under and over-achievers in college. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 967-968.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Columbia University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 62 p., $1.00, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publica- 
tion No. 2857. 

1430. Taylor, Eula Mildred. A study of the rela- 
tionship of reading readiness to background factors 
ina first grade classroom. In U. of North Carolina. 
-. . Research in progress. U. N. Carolina Rec., 
1951, 60(492), 91.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 

1431. Zaragoza, J. Una lección ensayo de didac- 
tica experimental. (A pilot lesson of experimental 
didactics.) Rev. Psicol. Pedagog. apl., Valencia, 
1951, 2, 267-278.—An experiment is described by 
means by which 2 different methods of exposition 
were compared: narration with names and dates 
written on the blackboard and narration with local- 
ization of names and facts in a sketch. The second 
method was found to be superior.—E. Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

(See also abstracts 1159, 1238, 1522, 1523, 
1532, 1544, 1547, 1551, 1560) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


1432. Bonnard, A. J. La phobie de l'école est- 
elle un syndrome? (Is the phobia of school a syn- 
drome?) Enfance, 1951, 4, 183-185.—7 children (5 
boys and 2 girls) from 62 to 14 years of age, normally 
intelligent and above, were referred to the clinic on 
account of phobia of school. Theapparent cause in 4 
cases was refusal to present themselves at the school 
to which they had been transferred. The determin- 
ing cause was unconscious fear on the part of the 
child of at least one abnormal parent. In 5 cases the 
mother was the dominant and particularly affected 
parent. In all the cases one encountered in the 
normal parent an obvious acceptance of the abnormal 
tendencies—an acceptance running from tacit ac- 
ceptance to safeguarding the peace of the household 
up to complete realization of a folie à deux.—F. С. 
Sumner. 

1433. Chase, John Bryant, Jr. An analysis of 
the change of interest of one hundred and fifty sec- 
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ondary school pupils. In U. of North Carolina . . . 
Research in progress. U. N. Carolina Rec., 1951, 
60(492), 70.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 

1434. Crist, John Richard. High school dating as 
a behavior system. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 
1121-1122.—Àbstract fo Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, 
University of Missouri. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript 356 p., $4.45, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2876. 

1435. [DuBois, Cornelius, & Murphy, Charles Ј.] 
The life and opinions of a college class. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. xii, 98 p. 
$2.50.—A composite portrait of 450 men (61%) of 
the Harvard class of 1926 based on a 20-page ques- 
tionnaire containing 134 numbered questions. Re- 
ports social and political views, attitudes toward 
religion, careers and hobbies, incomes and savings, 
opinions on Harvard and a Harvard education, 
marital history and home life, and what wives think 
of Harvard men.—A. J. Sprow. 

1436. Folger, John Kenneth. Racial attitudes 
and social backgrounds of college freshmen. In 
U. of North Carolina . . . Research in progress. 
О. М. Carolina Rec., 1951, 60(492), 296.—Abstract 
of Master's thesis, 

1437. Haveman, Ernest, & West, Patricia Salter. 
They went to college: the college graduate in Amer- 
ica today. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952. x, 
277 p. $4.00.—Questionnaire replies from 9,064 
college graduates secured in a Time study in 1947 
were analyzed by Dr. West and the text of this book 
was prepared by Haveman. Chapters are devoted 
to questions of financial status and marriage success 
of male graduates; similar questions plus that of 
homemaking for alumnae; attitudes of all graduates, 
political, social, and toward college; differential 
picture of graduates with different academic records, 
with different college financial status, of different 
types of college, in general vs. specialized education, 
and of different church affiliations. Seven chapters 
in the final two parts are devoted to summaries of 
respondents' letters expressing opinions and atti- 
tudes relative to the values of college and of their 
criticism of colleges. All of the study affords ma- 
terial of value in counseling high school and younger 
college students.—C. M. Loutlit. 


1438. McDougall, Cherie Janice. A study of the 
problem areas of students of Chapel Hill high school, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. In U. of North 
Carolina . . . Research in Progress, U. N. Carolina 


Rec., 1951, 60(492), 83.—Abstract of Master's 
thesis. 


1439. McGill, Maud Williams. A study of per- 

39. Mc А у of рег 
sonality traits among a group of slow-learning pupils 
and techniques for improving them. In U. of North 
Carolina . . . Research in Progress. U. N. Carolina 


Rec., 1951, 60(492), 83-84 —Abstract of Master's 
thesis. 


1440. Mulligan, Raymond A. (De Pauw U. 
Greencastle, Ind.) Д Socio-economic Background and 
College enrollment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
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188-196.—Examination of statistical data concern- 
ing students at Indiana University leads the author 
to conclüde that the under-representation of stu- 
dents from farming, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
groups is due to cultural factors while the under- 
representation of students from white collar and 
skilled groups is due to economic factors —W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

1441. Pfeiffer, Harrison Sumner. Social atti- 
tudes of freshmen in Michigan colleges. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1951, 11, 965-967.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 1951, Columbia University. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 251 p., $3.14, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 
2849. 1 

1442. Stone, Carol Larson. (State College of 
Washington, Pullman.) Sorority status and per- 
sonality adjustment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 
538-541.—Administration of of the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory to 864 woman college students shows 
sorority girls to be better adjusted than non-sorority 
girls. "The difference can be explained in part by the 
fact that sororities recruit members from high in- 
come, high social class, well educated groups which 
e favored on adjustment scores.— W. W. Charters, 

f: | 

(See also abstracts 1524, 1539, 1561) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


1443. Chapman, Guy. (Tulare County (Calif.) 
Schools.) Patterns of the slow developer. Calif. J. 
educ. Res. 1952, 3, 122-125.—Recounting “the 
unique characteristics of these individuals that 
classify them as candidates for a special class— 
T. E. Newland. 

1444. Lohman, Victor Louis. Exceptional chil- 
dren in the non-urban public elementary schools of 
Boone County: their incidence and the distribution 
of multiple exceptions. In Abstr. of dissertations 
*« « U. of Missouri, 1946-1950. U. Missouri Bull., 
1952, 53(5), 89-90.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 


(See also abstract 1417) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1445. Carter, Harold D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Should college students be told their intel- 
ligence test scores? Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 
66-73—The ACE Psychological Test was admin- 
istered to 123 volunteers of 160 upper division stu- 
dents enrolled in a class in educational psychology. 

heir national norm centile scores (Q, L and Total) 
were given individually to the students, with the 
further possibility provided for individual discussion 
of the test results. Of 100 students answering a 
questionnaire regarding the procedure, 91 indicated 
that they favored such a practice, and 69 indicated 
that they did not find out anything they did not 
already know. The opinion is tentatively expressed 
in favor of giving students their test scores.— 7. Ё. 
Newland. 

1446. Dodson, Leigh M. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Coll.) Analysis of student personnel problems 
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and counseling practices at junior college level, 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 118-121.—A fact-packed. 
digest of a dissertation reporting on an analysis of 
the records of 1401 randomly selected graduates 
(708 males, 693 females) from 33 of 35 Los Angeles 
high schools, followed for 2.5 years, with respect to 
attendance, withdrawals, counseling services ren- 
dered, educational performance and patterns, scho- 
lastic performance in later institutions attended, 
employment services needed and rendered, and 
factors related to academic success.— T. E. New- 
land. 

1447. Gratiot-Alphandéry, H., & Lézine, I. 
Traitement des troubles du caractére en milieu 
Scolaire. (Treatment of character disorders in the 
school environment.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 186-188,— 
From examination and observation over several 
years in a school environment of 278 children from 
5 to 15 years of age, having slight character dis- 
turbances, the authors are of the opinion that such 
children can be helped by the teachers in the school 
by satisfying their need for love, affective warmth, 
success and encouragement, that the school affords 
opportunities and contacts sufficiently varied and 
numerous to provide not only affective but intel- 
lectual compensations which have been denied the 
child at home. A plea is made for teamwork of 
teacher, psychologist and psychiatrist in this con- 
nection.—F. C. Sumner. 

1448. Hatch, Raymond N. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing. Guidance services in the elemen- 
tary school. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951. 
vi, 113 p. $1.50.—Two objectives are apparent: 
(1) an attempt to clarify guidance terminology and 
to identify the role of guidance in the elementary 
school; and (2) a number of practical suggestions 
are offered for use in developing an elementary 
school guidance program. The booklet is divided 
into 5 units: (1) the why and what of guidance 
services; (2) the pupil inventory service; (3) the 
informational service; (4) the counseling service; 
and (5) initiating a program of guidance service.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

1449. Horn, Carl Meads. A survey of guidance 
services and practices in Michigan public schools. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 912-913. Abstract of 
Ed.D. dissertation, 1951, Michigan State College. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 228 p., $2.85, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publica- 
tion No. 2706. 

1450. Kremen, Benjamin G. (Fresno State Coll., 
Calif.) Evaluation of the guidance services in the 
high schools of Fresno County. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1952, 3, 80-83.—By means of a check list of 150 
items representing “practices generally considered 
desirable by authorities in guidance,” the guidance 
programs in the 16 county high schools were evalu- 
ated (1) independently by from four to six persons 
in each school, (2) by a concensus of such judgments, 
(3) independently by the author, and then, finally, 
(4) by a concensus of (2) and (3). Findings and rec- 
ommendations are presented.— T. E. Newland. 
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1451. Lloyd-Jones, Esther. (Columbia U., New 
York. Leadership in guidance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1952, 53, 359-365.— Different types of leader in- 
clude the status leader, the expert, the atlas, and 
the chain reaction. In the preparation of leaders, 
"Teachers College concentrates on group development 
courses, situational cases, field work and interneships, 
also student evaluation in the educational program, 
in each course and in the department as a whole. 
Education requires leadership; but there are differ- 
ent ideas of leadership, each of which affects the 
way the individual operates.—G. E. Bird. 

1452, Moreno, Ricardo. Orientación profesional. 
(Professional counseling.) Rev. Educ., La Plata, 
1951, 1, 37-47.— Presents, for parents and educators, 
some of the problems met by the counseling servien 
provided at the end of the elementary school level ic 
Buenos Aires. Among them are personality studies, 
scholarship awards and information service—P. 
Roca. 

1453. Rothney, John W. M., & Mooren, Robert 
L. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Sampling problems 
in follow-up research. Occupations, 1952, 30, 573- 
578,—As a result of four mailings and personal visits, 
a 100% return was obtained from 690 graduates of 
four high schools. The returns are analyzed by sex, 
rank in class, amount of counseling while in school, 
intelligence test scores, post-school activities, and 
other criteria. It is concluded that incomplete 
samples of populations in follow-up studies produce 
biased data.—G. S. Speer. 

1454. Yates, J. W. An evaluative follow-up of 
clients of the University of Missouri Counseling 
Bureau. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 949-950.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, 1951, University of 
Missouri. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 137 
p., $1.71, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publication No. 2905. 


(See also abstracts 1241, 1437, 1521) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


1455. Basiul, Walter Joseph. A study of the 
efficiency of subscores of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination in the dif- 
ferential prediction of college grades. In Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . Clark U. Clark U. Bull., 1951, 
23(203), 155-156.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 

1456. Beezhold, F. W. The use of the second 
language as a medium for a mathematical achieve- 
ment and a scientific information test. Bull. Nat. 
Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(3), 9-18.— 
64 Afrikaans speaking and 163 English speaking 
potential aircrew members with roughly the same 
School training in mathematics were matched, using 
a regression technique, to take account of a superi- 
ority of the English speaking group on other tests 
than the 2 being studied. After matching, the per- 
formance of the Afrikaans speaking group was still 
significantly poorer on the mathematical achieve- 
ment and scientific information tests which were 
administered only in English. It is hypothesized 
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that being unacquainted with the meaning of 
specific terms rather than the general lack of knowl- 
edge of the second language is the handicap in- 
volved.— T. E. Lindbom. 


1457. Dixon, Paul Thurston. Scholastic achieve- 
ment of students admitted to the University of 
Missouri on the basis of performance on Tests of 
General Educational Development. In Abstr. of 
dissertations . . . U. of Missouri, 1946-1950. U. 
Missouri Bull, 1952, 53(5), 40-43.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. dissertation. 


1458. Edmonson, Lawrence Davis. Comparative 
analysis of a test battery used for the prediction of 
scholastic success at the University of Missouri. 
In Abstr. of dissertations... U. of Missouri, 
1946-1950. U. Missouri Bull., 1952, 53(5), 45-47.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 


1459, Educational Testing Service. A summary 
of statistics on Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test of May 26, 1951, June 16, 1951, June 30, 
1951, July 12,1951. Princeton, N. J.: Author, 1952. 
(Statistical Report 52-1.) 71 p. (Limited dis- 
tribution.) —The statistical program designed to 
supply quantitative information for the immediate 
operation of the Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test program and to assist in future develop- 
ment of the testing program and of the student 
deferment plan is divided into 4 areas: statistical 
activities in testing program operations; test char- 
acteristics; test performance of subgroups of regis- 
trants; and relation between test scores and college 
grades. Parallel technical appendices present more 
detailed results and technical notes on key concepts 
and procedures.—A. J. Sprow. 


1460. Hillebrand, Max J. Zum Problem eines 
psychologischen Priifverfahrens beim Ubergang zur 
hóheren Schule. (The problem of psychological 
testing upon transfer to high-school.) Psychol. 
Rdsch. 1950, No. 1, 291-299. In place of the 
limited intelligence testing of the old type the em- 
phasis must be placed upon the capacity of develop- 
ment as determined by a comprehensive personality 
diagnosis.—P. L. Krieger. 


1461. Himmelweit, Hilde T., & Summerfield, 
Arthur. Student selection—an experimental in- 
vestigation: Ш. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 340-351.— 
This concluding article (see 26: 542) of a series on the 
use of psychological tests in student selection com- 
pares under achievers with over achievers (identified 
by discrepancies between intelligence test scores and 
academic examination results). Under achievers 
are found to be less well informed, more restricted 
in interests, to take less part in university activities, 
to have more materialistic attitude toward future 
Occupations. Suggestions are offered concerning 
Fa IM RI eaten, tetas prorums 

shed and appli i 
TUM. Chart te pplied to student selection. 


1462. Nair, Ralph Kenneth. Predictive value of 
standardized tests and inventories in industrial arts 
teacher education. In Abstr. of dissertations . . . 
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U. of Missouri, 1946-1950. U. Missouri Bull., 1952, 
53(5), 104-105.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 
1463. Ryan, Suler Eldon. Some characteistics of 
the 1948 freshman class at the University of Missouri 
and the relation of these characteristics to academic 
success. In Abstr. of dissertations... О. of 
Missouri, 1946-1950. U. Missouri Bull., 1952, 
53(5), 117-118.—Abstract of Ed. D. dissertation. 


1464. Sánchez-Jiménez, Julián. Ensayo de las 
téchnicas de medida objetiva del trabajo escolar en 
el grupo de niños de Nuestra Señora de Begoña de 
los Altos Hornos. (An essay on objective measure- 
ment techniques of school achievement at the school 
for boys Our Lady of Begoña, Altos Hornos.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedagog. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2, 219-241.— 
A report is made of the objective measurement of 
school achievement at the above mentioned school. 
The following scheme was followed: psychometric 
measurement using Ballard's group test and Terman- 
Merrill revision of the Binet; scholarship, comprising 
both instrumental and formative material; and a 
synthesis of the average values in verbal and ab- 
stract materials. Results are presented in tables and 
figures. English summary. 8 references.—E. Sán- 
chez- Hidalgo. 


1465. Shoemaker, George Keith. A follow-up of 
certain college transfer students who were scho- 
lastically deficient on admission to the University of 
Missouri. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 969-970.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, 1951, University of 
Missouri. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 118 p., 
$1.48, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publication No. 2902. 


1466. Thorndike, Robert L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Tests as research instruments. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1951, 21, 450-462.—The 80 studies, published 
during 1948-1951 and reviewed in this article, do 
not yield "any instances of especially noteworthy 
advance in test invention or test theory." However, 
there has been substantial progress ‘іп consolidating 
and organizing test doctrine for the user, and certain 
ones of the new tests will undoubtedly give good 
service.” The various researches are considered 
under the categories of item analysis, reliability and 
homogeneity, cross validation, differential predic- 
tion, and the like.—W. W. Brickman. 

1467. Westover, Henry Tudor. Performance of 
veterans on the college level General Educational 
Development Tests at the University of Missouri. 
In Abstr. of dissertations . . . U. of Missouri, 1946- 
1950. U, Missouri Bull., 1952, 53(5), 152-154.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 


(See also abstract 1485) 


EDUCATIONAL STAFF PERSONNEL 


1468. Byrnes, Arthur Francis. A study of job 
Satisfactions and dissatisfactions of teachers in 
Selected schools of Indiana. Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 
11, 885-887.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, 1951, 
New York University. Microfilm of complete 
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manuscript, 234 p., $2.93, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2755. 

1469. Hoehn, Arthur John. A study of social 
status differentiation in the classroom behavior of 
nineteen third grade teachers. Microfilm Abstr., 
1951, 11, 910-912.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
1951, University of Illinois. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 201 p., $2.51, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2716. 

1470. Kluckhohn, Clyde. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Student-teacher. In Hughes, M. M., 
The people in your life, (See 27: 1158), 158-181,— 
Schools have absorbed some functions from both the 
family and the church. Because the handling of 
these functions is closely watched, teachers need a 
great deal of self-understanding, for to many the 
teaching role is a substitute for motherhood. Her 
role should be ''somewhat between that of the 
psychiatrist and that of the parent.” The student 
needs emotional support but he must not become 
too dependent. If schools “аге to be real agencies 
for mental health, the economic and social place of 
the teacher in the community must be improved.” 
—C. R. Adams. 

1471. Stephenson, Chester Mark. A study of 
the attitudes toward Negroes of white prospective 
school teachers. In Okio State Univ. Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1949-50, 1952, No. 62, 469-475,— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 
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1472. Blaum, R. Psychotechnische Prüfungen 
und psychotechnische Betreuung. (Psychotechnical 
tests and psychotechnical confidence.) In Ehlers, 
С. & Valentiner, Th. Eignung für Schule und Beruf, 
(see 27: 1242), 25-29.— The history and future of 
industrial psychology is surveyed and evaluated.— 
R. Tyson. 

1473. Elmer, Glaister A. (Human Resources 
Research Institute, Maxwell Field Air Base, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.) Maintaining rapport necessary for reli- 
ability in industrial research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1951, 16, 91-93.—“When sufficient time and effort 
are spent with management and with labor groups 
to establish rapport, complete cooperation may be 
maintained throughout" an industrial research 
study. Suggestions are offered concerning the de- 
gree of involvement of the participant observer.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 1 

1474. Heneman, Н. G., Jr. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Fox, H., & Yoder, D. Patterns of 
manpower mobility: Minneapolis, 1948. Part Iin 
Minnesota manpower mobilities, Bulletin 10, October, 
1950, $1.00. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950, 1-28.—Mobility of manpower was a 
result of the industrial revolution. In Minneapolis, 
using household income, age, sex, and formal educa- 
tion as criteria, only age was consistently significant 
as a factor in all types of mobility. Employee re- 
ports on wages, job assignment, and dates of em- 
ployment were more reliable than householders' 
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reports. New jobs were found most frequently 
through personal applications and aid from friends. 
— С. С. Browne. б 

1475. Heneman, Н. G., Jr, (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Green, J. L., & Stieber, J. Differ- 
ential short-run labor mobilities: St. Paul, 1941-42. 
Part II in Minnesota manpower mobilities, Bulletin 
10, October, 1950, $1.00. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1950, 20-52.—6 types of mobil- 
ity were measured in the St. Paul labor force of 
119,000 individuals: (1) occupation, (2) employer, 
(3) industry, (4) residence, (5) employment status, 
(6) labor market status. The sample included 1,200 
working persons from 800 households. Residence 
shifts were about 5 times as numerous as other 
changes. Males were more mobile than females. 
Other results are discussed and a comparison is made 
with the results of similar studies.—C. С. Browne. 

1476. U. S. Office of Naval Research. Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on Scientific Manpower: 
118th meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Philadelphia, December 
1951. Washington: Office Naval Research, 1952. 
81 p.—Papers read at the Conference are presented 
in 3 sections: supply and demand, post-baccalaureate 
training, and selection techniques. Speakers in the 
first section dealt with scientific manpower in Russia, 
support of graduate training, scientists and engineer 
requirements and resources, and supply and demand 
for social scientists. Three papers in section 2 deal 
with graduate training in science and engineering. 
The three papers of section 3 are separately ab- 
stracted in entries no. 1484; 1485; 1512.—C. M. 
Louitit. 

1477. Waite, William W. Personnel administra- 
tion. In Holtzman, Robert S., & Livingston, A. 
Kip, (Eds.), Big business methods for the small 
business. New York: Harper, 1952, 64-96.—The 
possibilities and methods of personnel administration 
in a small business are discussed in answers to a 
series of questions dealing with topics: definition, 
job analysis, job evaluation, employment, training, 
wages and working conditions, safety and health, 
supervision, etc.—C. М. Louttit. 

1478. Walker, С. R. (Yale U. New Haven, Conn.) 
Steeltown; an industrial case history of the conflict 
between progress and security. New York: Harper, 
1950. 284 p. $4.50.—This monograph reports the 
results of a study of the social and psychological 
effects of a decision by management of the National 
Tube Co. to close its plant at Elwood, Pa. The 
report is concerned with the "basic principles of 
human behavior under the impact of technological 
change." Case study was the major method of 
analysis.—J. E. Horrocks. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1479. Arbous, A. G. The validation of test pro- 
cedures for the selection and classification of ad- 
ministrative personnel; summary of report. Bull. 
Nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(1), 
21-33.—This is an outline-form summary of a report 
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which appeared earlier as a separate publication.— 
T. R. Lindbom. 

1480. Bass, Bernard Morris. Comparison of the 
leaderless group discussion and the individual inter- 
view in the selection of sales and management train- 
ees. In Ohio State U., Abstracts of doctoral disser- 
tations 1949-50, Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 29-30. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 

1481. Beezhold, Е. W. Some observations in con- 
nection with test-intercorrelations obtained from the 
the 1950 officer cadet selection. Bull, Nat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(1), 40-45.—Inter- 
correlations of the tests “АЕ, В, Н, М, С, Mathe- 
matical Achievement, KF, Leaderless group, As- 
signed Leadership, Group Discussion and a Socio- 
metric Тезї” and ratings “. . . made for Stability, 
Sport Achievement and Sociability" found on a 
group of 30 who were selected for Cadet officer 
training, are presented and discussed.— Т. R. 
Lindbom. 

1482. Bernard, M. Sélection du personnel dans 
une grande entreprise de transports. (Personnel 
selection in a large transportation firm.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 4(1-2), 46-53.— 
This is a summary of the general organization for the 
guidance and selection of the personnel of the 
S.T.C.R.P. (Société des Transports en Commun de 
la Région Parisienne). Results are presented by the 
author as a confirmation of the value of the system 
as an economical accident prophylaxis. This success 
is responsible for the extension of psychotechnical 
methods to the selection of other professional groups 
by the direction of the Régie Autonome des Trans- 
ports Parisiens. A few of these applications are 
reported.— A. Pinard. 


1483. Carmichael, Leonard, & Mead, Leonard C. 
(Eds.) (Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) The selection 
of military manpower: a symposium. Washington, 
D. C.: National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 1951. iii, 269 p. $2.50. (Publ. 
no. 209).—This report presents the 24 papers read 
at the symposium held on April 12-14, 1951 to- 
gether with the formal and informal discussion of 
those papers. “Їп general the book is to be thought 
of as the report of materials presented in a working 
discussion and not as a definitely re-written treatise 
on the topics considered." The original papers in- 
cluded are: M. H. Trytten, Mobilization and use of 
scientific manpower; Frank A. Geldard, Human re- 
sources aspects of selection and classification of mili- 
tary manpower; Wallace O. Fenn, Medical aspects 
of military manpower selection; Meredith B. Givens, 
General nature of .manpower utilization problem; 
Ernest J. McCormick, Job requirements and man- 
power utilization; William S. Stone, Measuring men 
for useful assignment; Robert A. Bell, Medical 
screening (physical standards) and its relation to 
Service requirements and to retirement; Harold G. 
Wolff, Morale and capacity for endurance; P. 
E. McDowell, Experience of the U. S. S. New 
Jersey; Lynn E. Baker, The application of selection 
and training practices to military problems; John C. 
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Whitehorn, History and practices concerning the 
health standards for psychiatric abnormalities; 
Clements C. Fry, A study of the rejection causes, 
success and subsequent performance of special 
groups; Richard H. Eanes, Standards used by 
Selective Service and a follow-up of neuropsychiatric 
rejectees in World War II; Frederick R. Wulsin, 
Manpower contributions of anthropology; Margaret 
Mead, Contributions of cultural anthropology; 
Marion W. Richardson, Differential selection and 
classification; Robert Y. Walker, Selection for en- 
vironmental adaptation; Edward F. Adolph, Some 
‘physiological aspects of selection; John C. Flanagan, 
Results of research on current selection techniques; 
Donald E. Baier, Screening and initial classifica- 
tion; Lloyd С. Humphreys, Criteria research; 
Robert L. Thorndike, General techniques in research 
areas; Willard Machle, Implications for physical 
standards and psychiatric screening; Dael Wolfle, 
Implications for policy. The last three papers are 
summaries and interpretations of the conference. 
The central theme which recurs again and again is 
the necessity for selection for classification in, rather 
than elimination from, the military services if best 
possible use is to be made of limited manpower.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

1484. Chauncey, Henry. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) The Selective Service 
College Qualification Test. In ONR, Proceed. 
Conf. Scient. manpower, (see 27: 1476), 57-67.— 
Brief summary of the development of this test and of 
results from 339,000 candidatesin 1951. Percentages 
getting the critical score of 70 varied by college class, 
geographic location, major field, and individual 
colleges. Correlation of test scores and rank in class 
for 6 groups ranged from .37 to .53. The percentage 
of students eligible for deferment because of class 
standing, test score, or both varied by geographic 
region and by major field of study.—C. М. Louttit. 

1485. Lapp, Claude J. (National Research Coun- 

cil, Washington, D. C.) The selection of fellows. 
In ONR, Proceed. Conf. Scient. Manpower, (see 27: 
1476), 68-73.—The author describes procedures 
used by NRC fellowship boards in selecting persons 
to whom awards are to be made. The procedures 
involve individual and group ratings of biographical 
and credential data submitted in application. While 
no definitive studies have been made of the validity 
of the methods, the successful careers of those 
granted fellowships indicates that few errors in in- 
clusion have been made.—C. М. Louttit. 
.1486. Nelson, John Howard. A study of rela- 
tionships between achievement of stenographers 
and typists on the National Business Entrance Tests 
and their performance in beginning positions. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 11, 938-939.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951 New. York University. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 182 p., $2.28, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publica- 
tions No. 2781. 

1487. Sichel, H. S. A validation of the boss boy 
selection procedure. Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. Res., 
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Johannesburg, 1951, 3(2), 20-29.—Using as subjects 
234 boss boy trainees selected by the mine manager, 
a combination of a performance test screening bat- 
tery made up of discs, formboard, cube, and tripod, 
and a leaderless group test was set up for the selection 
of boss boys for a gold mining company. A multiple 
R of .67 is reported. This selection procedure re- 
duced the wastage rate in boss boy training from 
17%, using the mine manager's selection, to 4%.— 
T. R. Lindbom. 

1488. Sutton, R. V., & Mitchell, L. Prelimi: 
report on the validation of aptitude tests for the 
selection of articled clerks. Bull. Nat. Inst. pers. 
Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(1), 4-13.—64 account- 
ants and accountants-in-training who had written 
the first in a series of 4 qualifying examinations for 
entry into the profession were tested. Of 7 tests 
used, an intelligence test, a language test, Gottschaldt 
Figures Test, and Thurstone’s Areas Test were in- 
cluded in the final battery. A multiple R of .464 is 
reported with the criterion of score on the qualifying 
examination. For a group of 36 subjects who had 
completed the second qualifying examination a 
multiple R of .759 (uncorrected) is reported between 
examination score and a battery made up of the 
intelligence test, mechanical comprehension test, 
arithmetic achievement test, and progressive mat- 
rices.— T. К. Lindbom. 


(See also abstract 1459) 


LaABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


1489. Andrews, Robert O., & Christensen, Harold 
T. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Relationship of 
absence of a parent to courtship status: a repeat 
study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 541—544.— 
Results of a questionnaire study of courtship be- 
havior (among college students) do not confirm 
the earlier finding of Winch that males with father 
missing from the home tend to manifest a lower level 
of courtship behavior than males with both parents 
present. The authors propose that dating history 
is more meaningful than “the more static measure of 
degree of courtship behavior.” —W. W. Charters, Jr. 


1490. Arbous, A. G. Research into absenteeism, 
labour-turnover and accidents at a large industrial 
corporation; summary of report. Bull, Nat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1951, 3(1), 16-26.—This 
is an outline-form summary of a report which ap- 
peared earlier as a separate publication.—7. R 
Lindbom. 

1491. Babchuk, Nicholas, (Washington U., 
Seattle.) & Goode, William J. Work incentives in a 
self-determined group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 
16, 679-687.—A case study of a small work group— 
a sales force in one department of a retail store— 
which had “ideal” working conditions, high produc- 
tion (sales), yet low morale in 1941 portrays the 
process by which the group established informal 
work practices serving to raise morale and maintain 
production at a high level. In the process, the work 
unit made and executed decisions ordinarily con- 
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sidered managerial. Theoretical points are brought 
out by comparing this case with a previously pub- 
lished case report of another low-morale work unit. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

1492. Bartemeier, Leo H. (Georgetown U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Employer-employee. In Hughes, 
M. M., The people in your life, (See 27: 1158), 209- 
227.—Any dissatisfied worker, particularly a father, 
"ereates an emotionally unhealthy climate in his 
family." No employee works for money alone, and 
his morale and efficiency depend greatly upon the 
emotional satisfactions associated with his job. In 
his association with an employer, a worker experi- 
ences "varying quantities of emotion that belong to 
the original child-parent relationship.” Unresolved 
childhood conflicts “give rise to many disturbed re- 
lationships between employees and their employers” 
although rarely recognized for what they are. The 
best workers are those whose employers appreciate 
that “love is always more important to human 
beings than any wages they may earn."—C. R. 
Adams. 


1493. Canter, Ralph Raymond, Jr. An experi- 
mental study of a human relations training program. 
In Ohio State U., Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 
1949-50, Columbus, O., 1951, No. 61, 59-65.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 


1494. Davey, Harold W., (Iowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Contemporary collective bargaining. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. xi, 532 p.  $5.00.— 
Problems and policies in collective bargaining are 
analyzed in this book. The analysis is chiefly around 
major problems of continuing significance, with 
emphasis on the plant level of relationships, and 
with some consideration of the larger social and 
political relationships. Many specific negotiations 
and agreements are discussed and the book is 
annotated throughout.—ZH. F. Rothe. 


1495. Robinson, H. Alan, & Hoppock, Robert. 
Job satisfaction researches of 1951. Occupations, 
1952, 30, 594-598.—23 papers on various aspects of 
job satisfaction are reviewed.—G. S. Speer. 


1496. Smith, Nelle Van D. Human relations: 
labor and management. N. Y.: Exposition Press, 
1951. 136 p. $3.00.—In the first 9 chapters, or 
73 pages, problems in human relations are described 
and defined. Examples are taken from all walks of 
life, and particularly from the industrial world. 
The following 11 chapters describe the successes of 
various management and labor leaders and show 
how these leaders are skillful in their applications of 
sound human relations. The book is essentially 
anecdotal without annotation or supporting refer- 
ences.—H. F. Rothe. 


1497. Zeleny, Charles E., & Smith, Robert G., 
Jr. Attitudes of air training command airmen to- 
ward various aspects of Air Force life. USAF. 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 51-31, 1951. 
v, 22 p.—As part of a larger study of airmen's 
morale, attitudes of a 20% sampling were recorded. 
The report deals with housing, food and medical 
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services, squadron administration, career guidance, 
work, military-civilian relationships, non-segrega- 
tion, combat duty, special AF services, and selected 
training problems. Over two-thirds ‘‘expressed 
generally favorable attitudes.” Results are offered 
to aid training and other operational personnel.— 


R. Tyson. 
(See also abstract 1060) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 


1498. Beverly, Robert F., & Kausler, Donald H. 
(Aircraft Observer Training Res. Lab., Mather AFB, 
Calif. The effect of practice on circular error and 
its components in visual bombing. USAF, Hum. 
Resour. Res. Cent., Res, Bull. 52-10, 1952, 4 p.—An 
analysis was made of changes in bombing circular 
error during training for three bombing classes. 
For all three classes there was a marked reduction 
in the range component of circular error. For two 
of the classes the deflection error increased slightly 
with training.—W. F. Grether. 

1499. Broadbent, D. E. M Psych. Res. 
Unit., Cambridge, England.) The twenty dials and 
twenty lights test under noise conditions. Med. 
Res. Council, A.P.U. Report 160/51, Oct. 1951. 8 p. 
— Performance upon a complex display-control ar- 
rangement suffered when subjects were exposed to 
moderately intense noise surroundings (100 db). 
When the dials were replaced by lamps, and the 
subject was merely required to indicate the presence 
or absence of a light, the deleterious effect of noise 
was negligible. "Consequently it would seem that 
the presence of or absence of a noise effect on a task 
of this general type is a function of the . . . diffi- 
culty of the task."—T. Pollack. 

1500. Dombrowsky, H. Eignungsprüfungen und 
Unfallhaufigkeit. (Aptitude tests and accident 
frequency.) In Ehlers, G. & Valentiner, Th. Eig- 
nung für Schule und Beruf, (see 27: 1242), 29-36.— 
The effectiveness of selection for accident-free indi- 
viduals is explained and supported by statistical 
evidence.— К. Tyson. 

1501. Forbes, T. W. Speed, headway, and 
volume Ielationships on a freeway. Los Каа: 
University of California, Inst. Transport. Traffic 
Engineer., 1951. 24 p. (Reprint No. 13)— 
Photographic speed measurements on about 40,500 
cars, obtained for the writer's previous investigation, 
suggested the practical and theoretical value of 
studying speed, headway, and volume relationships 
onasix-lanefreeway. Detailed findings are reported. 
16 figures, 3 tables.—R. Tyson. 

1502. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. (School Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) сае of рег- 
ceptual factors involved in the interpretation of PPI 
Scope presentations: literature and introduction. 
Randolph Field, Tex.: USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 
1950. (Proj. No. 21-24-009, Rep. No. 1). iii, 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


17 p.—This report surveys the literature dealing 
with (1) tests for the selection of radar operators, 
(2) psychological experiments on radar visibility, 
and (3) perceptual problems of PPI-scope (Plan 
Position Indicator) interpretation. Tests for the 
selection of radar operators have generally yielded 
validity coefficients too low to be of much use. In- 
vestigations of the visibility of radar scopes have 

. been mainly concerned with the physical and psycho- 
physical aspects of the problem. There have been 
no investigations of the perceptual processes involved 
in scope interpretation from the gestalt point of view. 
Several basic problems which need study are pointed 
out.—A. Chapanis. 

1503, Hake, Harold W., & Garner, W. R. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The effect of 
presenting various numbers of discrete steps on 
scale reading accuracy. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
358-366.—The methodology of information theory 
applied to determine the minimum number of differ- 
ent pointer positions which can be presented in a 
standard interpolation interval to transmit the 
maximum amount of information about the event 
continuum being represented, is discussed.—A. K. 
Solarz. 

1504. Mackworth, N. H. Some recent studies 
of human stress from a marine and naval viewpoint. 
Trans. Inst. Mar. Engrs, 1952, 64, 1-10.—The 
author reviews the extensive work of the Applied 
Psychology Research Unit on human engineering 
problems. A wide range of problems is considered, 
e.g., effect of high temperatures and humidities upon 
muscular work performance; effect of low tempera- 
tures and wind speed on numbness; effect of noise on 
visual search performance; visual displays; manual 
controls; and, decision taking problems.—I. Pollack. 

1505. Miller, Robert B. Recommendations on 

designing electronics equipment for the job of main- 
tenance. USAF. Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull., 51-33, 1951. vii, 18 p.—Increasing technical 
complexity of military equipment has focused at- 
tention on simplifying maintenance and organizing 
maintenance personnel. Initiating a larger project, 
the report outlines the problem. Maintenance re- 
quirements can be anticipated and provided for in 
$ ways: (1) proper design; (2) job analysis applied 
to maintenance; (3) recording maintenance opera- 
tions during prototype testing —R. Tyson. 
‚1506. Ward, T. Н. С. The psychological rela- 
tionship between man and aircraft. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol, 1951, 24, 283-290.—The problems con- 
Sidered are those of the attitudes of pilots toward 
airplanes, the nature of gratifications derived from 
flying, the significance and psychological functions 
of rituals in flying, and the possible implications and 
applications of knowledge in these areas. ‘The 
whole attitude of man to machine seems to me to be 
Just as important as his performance and no doubt 
his performance is to a large extent dependent on 
these attitudes."—C, L. Winder. 


(See also abstracts 841, 876, 877, 879, 917, 
1149, 1525, 1546) 


27:1503-1512 


Business & COMMERCE ў 


1507. Britt, Steuart Henderson. Advertising. 
In Holisman, Robert S., & Livingston, A. Kip. 
(Eds.), Big business methods for the small business. 
New York: Harper, 1952, 125-154.—Advertising is 
valuable for small as well as large businesses. The 
author reviews problems and methods of advertising 
in answers to questions askable by small business- 
men. Attention is devoted to research testing ad- 
vertising and marketing.—C. M. Louttit, 

1508. Eimicke, Victor William. A study of the 
effect of intensive sales training experience upon 
the measured abilities and personality characteris- 
tics of salesman-candidates. Microfilm Absir., 
1951, 11, 951-952.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
1951, New York University. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 217 p., $2.71, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publication No. 2757. 

1509. Wenzel, Bernice M. (Barnard Coll., New 
York.) Reliability of women’s ratings of perfume 
and factors affecting such ratings. Proc. Sci. Sect. 
Toilet Goods Ass., 1951, No. 16, 4-10.—14 young 
women judged 12 perfume compounds as pleasant or 
unpleasant on 12 different days to provide data 
testing the hypothesis that women’s affective judg- 
ments for perfume are reliable. The 12 compounds 
actually were 2 cost levels of 6 types. Analysis of 
variance of results showed that the responses were 
consistent from day to day but varied with type and 
cost of perfume as well as with subjects. Audience 
discussion is appended.— P. M. Wenzel. 


(See also abstract 1477) 


PROFESSIONS 


1510. Ahlberg, Clark D., & Honey, John C. 
(Syracuse U., Syracuse, N. Y.) Attitudes of sci- 
entists and engineers about their government em- 
ployment. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, 1950. ii, 223 p.—To investigate the atti- 
tudes about their experiences a questionnaire was 
mailed to 673 scientists and engineers who had 
voluntarily left 16 government laboratories during 
1948. 335 persons replied. This volume describes 
attitudes concerning a wide variety of issues related 
to employment by the government as a scientist or 
an engineer and also sets forth recommendations as 
to the ways in which the government may take action 
to assure a sufficient future supply of well-trained 
research and development personnel.— N. L. Gage. 

1511. Booth, George Wythe, Jr. The accuracy 
of perception of time and space as a factor in athletic 
achievement. In U. of North Carolina . . . Re- 
search in progress. U. №. Carolina Кес., 1951, 
60(492), 99.—Abstract of Master's thesis. 

1512. Flanagan, John C. (American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Measuring research 
effectiveness. In ONR, Proceed, Conf. Scient. Man- 
power, (see 27: 1476), 74-80.—The critical incident 
technique was used to analyze the effectiveness of 
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research workers. Analysis of some 3000 incidents 
secured from 500 research supervisors provided 8 
categories of critical behavior for research workers: 
formulating problems and hypotheses; planning and 
designing investigations; conducting investigation; 
interpreting results; preparing reports; administer- 
ing research projects; accepting organizational re- 
sponsibility; and accepting personal responsibility. 
This analysis is being used in developing methods, 
including tests, for evaluating research effectiveness. 
—C. М. Louttit. ; 

1513. Gilbert, Harry B. An evaluation of certain 
procedures in the selection of camp counselors 
based on objective test data as predictive of practical 
performance. Microfilm Abstr.; 1951, 11, 953-954. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 219 
p., $2.74, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publication No. 2761. ` 

1514. Lane, Robert E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Government regulation and the business 
mind. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 163-173.— 
Content analysis of a state manufacturers associ- 
ation publication over 10 years displays attitudes, 
themes of criticism and approval, and their trends 
with respect to government regulatory measures. 
The author shows, among other findings, that 
critical references to specific regulatory acts, tend to 
disappear after 10 years and that criticism of regula- 
tory measures in general have tended to focus on 
“public detriment” rather than upon “poor ad- 
ministration" in more recent years. Policy implica- 
tions of the content analysis technique for the regula- 
ty administrator are specified —W. W. Charters, 

(5 

1515. Rice, Otis R. (St. Luke's Hosptial, New 
York.) Pastor-parishioner. In Hughes, M. M., 
The people in your life, (See 27: 1158), 228-248.— 
Pastoral care requires 3 basic attitudes: "deep and 
abiding reverence for the integrity of the parish- 
ioner . . . a deep and abiding faith in the forces 
and resources of life . . . understanding." Under- 
standing the meaning of a parishioner's behavior, his 
feelings and his needs, leads to trained listening and 
observation, rather than condemnation or moralizing. 
Many pastors would profit greatly from psycho- 
analysis. Their need for analysis “is somewhat 
parallel to the like need on the part of social workers 
and physicians."—4C. №, Adams. s 

1516. Roe, Anne. А psychological study of 
eminent biologists. Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 65(14). 
iii, 68 p.—This monograph contains data from the life 
histories of 20 eminent American-born and trained 
biologists. In addition, results from three psycho- 
logical tests (Rorschach, TAT, and a verbal-spatial- 
mathematical test) are included. Evidence of 
deficits in what are ordinarily looked upon as 
parent-child relationships is present in 40% of the 
cases, while strong devotion to their chosen field of 
endeavor to the extent that it has become the 
dominant interest of their lives is essentially a uni- 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


versal characteristic of this group. The anatomists 
and physiologists appear to have highest verbal test 
performance while geneticists and biochemists are 
better in the spatial or mathematical tests. Ror- 
schach findings point to increased W and Dr with 
some restriction in M which was not accompanied 
by general restriction in the movement area. The 
clinical picture indicates stubbornness and per- 
sistence and low interest in interpersonal relation- 
ship.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1517. Yerbury, Edgar C., Holzberg, Jules D., & 
Alessi, Salvatore L. (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown.) Psychological tests in the selection 
and placement of psychiatric aides. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 108, 91-97—The Revised Beta 
Examination and Multiple Choice Rorschach were 
administered to 113 psychiatric aides who were first 
classified into good and poor employees. The tests 
were unsuccessful in discriminating between the two 
groups but by eliminating marginal employees, they 
did select 32% of the very poor employees and 
falsely identified 5% of the very good employees.— 
М. Н. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 1252, 1538, 1544) 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


1518. Armao, Sister М. Veronica Anne. An 
empirical study of the mental retardation of infants 
in institutions as og mbes with an adopted group. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 

1519. Bardsley, Roger Edwin. Basic patterns of 
interpersonal relationships as revealed in perceptual 
preferences. 1951, Ph.D., U. California. 

1520. Barrows, Gordon. Factors associated with 
chronicity of war neuroses. 1952, Ph.D., Western 
Reserve U. 

1521. Baumann, Sister M. Jane Frances. A 
follow-up study of vocational interests of high school 
girlgraduates. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 

1522. Boyd, Robert W. The use of the multiple 
choice Rorschach Test in a study of school attend- 
ance and school success. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 

‚1523. Briggs, Kathleen P. An investigation of 
silent reading difficulties of retarded fates. 1951, 
M.A., Catholic U. 

1524. Cawley, Sister Anne Mary. A study of the 
vocational interest trends of ау 00 and 
college women. 1951, Ph.D., Catholic U. 

g 1525. су ү. A psychological study 
1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. peu en 

1526. Didato, Salvatore. The influence of values 
x eth by the Бы Vernon study of values, 
Catholic D. ons of size. 1951, M.A., 

1527. Dinwiddie, Frank W. A comparative study 


of the Bender-Gestalt records grou 
alcoholics. 1951, M.A., Catholic [a SH m 
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1528. Divney, Herbert P. A comparative study 
of the Rorschach factors of three groups of alcoholics. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1529. Finney, Ben Curler. 
relates of assaultive behavior. 
California. 


1530. Fisher, Jerome. The relations of certain 
social attitudes and values to the memory process, 
with special reference to the law of Prügnanz. 1950, 
Ph.D., U. Calif. 


1531. Fortier, Robert. A study of the relation of 
the response to color and some personality functions. 
1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 


1532. Gleason, Jacqueline. An analysis of 100 
cases of oral reading difficulty. 1951, M.A., Catholic 
U. 


Projective test cor- 
1951, Ph.D., U. 


1533. Havel, Joan Lisa. A projective approach 
to the study of prejudice. 1951, Ph.D., U. California. 


1534. Hewes, David D. An investigation of rela- 
tionship between clinical types and certain percep- 
tual-cognitive characteristics. 1951, Ph.D., U. 
California. 


1535. Hurley, John F. A comparison of college 
groups with hearing loss occurring before and after 
the beginning of conversational speech. 1951, 
M.A., Catholic U: 


1536. Isaacs, Mark L. A study of the association 
between evaluative attitudes and personality traits. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


.1537. Katcher, Allan. The discrimination of sex 
differences by young children. 1951, Ph.D., U. 
California. 


1538. Kelley, Paul. Rorschach measures of 
affect-adjustment in candidates to the religious life. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1539. Kennedy, Sister M. Francesca. The in- 
complete sentence test as a measure of responsibility 
in junior and senior girls in Catholic high schools. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1540. Kliebhan, Sister M. Camille. A study of 
the effect of positive and negative incentives on the 
performance of mentally deficient children. 1951, 
M.A., Catholic U. 


1541. Knapp, William. A study of the quality of 
Slowness of two groups of psychotic patients as 
demonstrated by performance on the revised Beta 
examination. 1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 


1542. Lichtenberg, Philip. A content analysis 
of American motion pictures with special respect to 
four classes of characteristics. 1952, Ph.D., Western 
Reserve U. 


‚_ 1543. McCarthy, Sister M. Viterbo. An empirical 
Investigation of the social influence upon judgments 


requiring varying degrees of ego-involvement. 1951, 
M.A., Catholic U. 


27:1528-1559 — 


1544. Machen, Valentine. The significance of ' 
interests in engineering school achievement. 1951, 
M.A., Catholic U. 


1545. Marquer, August A. Personality study of 
dermatological patients. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1546. Minium, Edward Wheadon. An experi- 
mental study of certain psychological factors in 
relation to the frequency of accidents in the trans- 
portation industry. 1951, Ph.D., U. California, 


1547. Munger, Manus R. The differentiation of 


'overachievers in engineering school by the Group 


Rorschach Test. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1548. Murney, Richard G. The relationship be- 
tween certain Thematic Apperception Test and 
Rorschach Test scores. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1549. Nash, Harvey. The estimation of body 
size in relation to actual body size, personal ethos, 
and developmental status. 1951, Ph.D., U. Cali- 
fornia. 


1550. Nechin, Herbert. A study of the relation- 
Ship between parental ideology toward children's 
violation of conventional values and ethnocentrism. 
1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 


1551. Nees, John F. The reading rate controller 
as a means of motivation for improving reading-rate 
of comprehension among seminarians. 1951, M.A., 
Catholic U. 


1552. Pompilo, Peter T. The personality of 
epileptics as indicated by the Rorschach Test: a 
comparison with neurotic subjects. 1951, M.A., 
Catholic U. 


1553. Pope, Henry L. Prohibitions, self-con- 
ceptions, and dreams. 1952, Ph.D., Western Re- 
serve U. 


1554. Renaud, Harold Robert. Clinical corre- 
lates of the masculinity-femininity scale of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 1950, 
Ph.D., U. California. 


1555. Rubinstein, Eli Abraham. The influence 
of personality integration on the perceptual process. 
1951, Ph.D., Catholic U. 


1556. Sanso, John Gaya. ESP phenomena and 
the regularities of human guessing: an experimental 
study. 1951, Ph.D., Catholic U. 

1557. Schaefer, Earl. A comparison of personal- 
ity characteristics of deaf and hearing college 
students as revealed by a group Rorschach method. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 

1558. Schillo, Richard J. Wechsler-Bellevue 
results of normals and neurotics with obsessive- 
compulsive features. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 


1559. Singer, Harry. Validity of the projection of 
sexuality in drawing the human figure. 1952, 
M.A., Western Reserve U. 
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156. Smith, Joyce L. Multiple-choice Rorschach 
responses of over and under achievers among college 
women. 1951, M.A., Catholic U. 

1561. Smith, Mary Elinor. Problems of freshman 
college women in relation to levels of achievement. 
1951, M.A., Catholic U. 

1562. Smith, Sydney Russell The Rorschach 


examination and general intelligence: a validation ' 


Study. 1951, Ph.D., U. California. 
1563. Stenger, Charles. Magical thinking. 1952, 
Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 


The Last Word .... 


A number of abstracters who have been searching 
journals on their own responsibility have had to 
discontinue this service. We would appreciate any- 
one having access to any of the following journals 
and willing to cover them regularly, advising us: 


Archiv für Ohren —, и. Kehlkopfeilkunde 
Instruments 
Journal of Clinical Endocrinology and Metabolism 
Journal of Physiology 
Physiological Review 
Volta Review 

ж ж * 


. The following journals have been added to the 
list and are now receiving coverage in Psychological 
Abstracts: 


Bulletin of the Maritime Psychological Associa- 
tion. (Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass.) beginning 
with the Spring, 1952 issue. 

Heilpádagogische Werkblatter (Heilpädagog. Werk- 
blätter) Beginning with 1952, Vol. 21, No. 3. 
dereud in the Eu Rehabilitation Associa- 
on. . nat. Rehabilit. Ass.) beginning 19. 

Vol. 19, No. 1. iie oed 

Proceedings of the South African Psychological 
Association. (Proc. S. Afr. psychol. Ass.) be- 
ginning with 1950, No. 1. 
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1564. Vogt, Herbert. The influence of group рву. 
chotherapy on the scholastic achievement of 4 
number of delinquent boys. 1951, M.A., Catholic, 

1565. Wright, Carl S. Age and associated char 
acteristics affecting cross-identification of sex on th 
Thematic Apperception Test. 1952, Ph.D., Wester 
Reserve U. 

1566. Zucker, Karl. 
of correlates of projection. 
Reserve U. 


Experimental investigation | 
1952. M.A., Westen] 


Science of Education, Japan. (Sci. Educ. Jap) 

beginning with 1951, Vol. 1, No. 1. K 
South African Journal of Science (S. Afr. J. Sci) 

beginning with 1952, Vol. 49, No. 1 

+ +. > 

We are now receiving the Japanese Journal oi 
Psychology and Science of Education, Japan which 
are in Japanese with most articles having an Еп 
summary. We would like to hear from anyone whi 
can read Japanese and who might be willing t? 
abstract each issue as received. 


| 


+ + o * 


The first issue of Sociological Abstracts, published 
as of November, 1952, has been received. For tht) 
present this new service is being published ЇЇ 
mimeographed format. L. P. Chall is the editor 
assisted by a board of abstracters. The first пит 
contains abstracts of articles from 7 journals. Theft 
is a questionnaire bound in by means of which tht 
editor hopes to get information which will lead K 
improvement of future issues. The price is 
cents per issue; the first and second issues, planned 
for February 1953, can be secured from the edito 
at 218 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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1567. Beck, Lewis White. (U. M... N. Y.) 
Philosophic inquiry; an introduction to philosophy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. xvi, 470 p. $4.50. 
—A book designed for use as a basic text in an intro- 
ductory course in philosophy. The book is divided 
into 13 chapters, 3 of which: The Role of Hypotheses 
in Knowing (with an appendix, An Example of Sci- 
entific Method in Biology), The Laws of Nature, and 
The Organization of Science are of especial interest 
to psychologists. Chapter bibliographies——S. Hut- 


© ter. 


1568. Bodenheimer, Shin’on. (Hebrew U. Jeru- 
salem.) P'rakim bipsikhologiat hahayot. (Chapters 
in animal psychology.) Tel Aviv: Massada Ltd., 
1951, 124 p.—''Our aim is to find the scientific back- 
ground of widespread theories. . . . We lay special 
stress on schools which generally are not mentioned 
in psychological literature, although they are im- 
portant for animal psychology. . . . We, however, 
have paid only little attention to the well-known 
schools. . . . Not the behavior of animals as such, 
but the problems of this behavior” are the center of 
the writer's interests. The contents are: Historical 
introduction, is psychology a science? philosophical, 
objectivistic, hormic, behavioristic, and gestalt 
Schools; social psychology of animals; their intel- 
ligence; animals as prisoners. 43 references; He- 
brew-English glossary.—H. Ormian. 

1569. Gregg, Fred M. The people's psychology. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1951. 493 p. $5.00.— 
Each chapter utilizes a different path to the under- 
standing of human personality. Starting with the 
primary inborn-urges and the secondary factors of 
temperament, intelligence, sentiments, and social 
groups, the nature of man is traced along such paths 
of development as the human-body path, the knowl- 
edge path, the nervous system path, the habit path, 
the thinking path, and the character path. 146-item 
bibliography, an appendix containing the Gregg- 
Christenson Questionnaire to measure dispositional 
personality, a combined index and glossary, and a 
review summary and vocabulary test at the end of 
each chapter аге included.— Г. N. Solomon. 

1570. Landmann, Michael. Elenktik und Mai- 
eutik: drei Abhandlungen zur Antiken Psychologie. 
(Three essays on ancient psychology). Bonn: 
Н. Bouvier, 1950. 141 p.—In the first essay, which 
gives the title to the volume, the author compares 
the method of refutation with that of bringing forth 
from the interlocutor ideas unknown to him. The 
second is a discussion of Plato's idea of theirrational; 
the third is devoted to the characterology of Theo- 


phrastus. Throughout the book, which includes 
digressions on Socratic irony and analytic maieutic, 
the author shows his regard for the pronouncements 
of depth psychology.—J. R. Kantor. 

1571. Lehtovaara, Arvo.  (Pedagogical College, 
Jyväskylä, Finland.) Münniskokunskapens grun- 
der. (Fundamentals of human nature.)(2nd ed.) 
Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1952, 252 p. Kr. 
14:50.—We may obtain a knowledge of human 
nature from many sources, e.g., literature, proverbs, 
or personal experience; psychology, however, pro- 
vides us with the basic facts of human nature in their 
clearest and most concentrated form. Professor 
Lehtovaara discusses from a practical viewpoint: | 
psychological types; individual differences; motiva- 
tion; observation; memory; abilities; work as crea- 
tive activity; individual and social development; 
periods of growth; character and the social milieu; 
marriage; hyper- and hyposensitivity; fatigue; in- 
hibitions; relaxation; the psychological influence of 
illness; and the problem of personal relatiohships. 
Translated from the Finnish.—A. Tejler. 


1572. Merleau-Ponty, Maurice. (U. Paris, 
France. Le philosophe etla sociologie. (The philos- 
opher and sociology). Cah. Int. Sociol., 1951, 10, 
50-69.—Sociology, here, is only an instance and the 
true objective is the perennial problem of the re- 
spective domains of philosophy and science. The 
article presents the viewpoint of a philosopher, ofa 
disciple of Husserl. The author assigns to philoso; hy 
the study of the specific ‘‘inherence”’ of the indivi ual 
scientist in the historical situation to which he be- 
longs and which plays an essential part in his work as 
a scientist. Not forgetting the fact of his own "in- 
herence" in the intersubjective network, the philos- 
opher plots the scientist's series of positions on this 
network.—G. Dufresne. 

1573. Smith, G. Milton. More power to your 
mind; a guide to more effective living. New York: 
Harpers, 1952. х, 180 p. $2.50.—"We need more 
emphasis on man's capacity to change for the better 
is the general theme, based upon quotations from 
great literature, what psychological findings are 
available, and the author's common-sense point 0 
view. The book is directed to “people whose intel- 
ligence is above average but who are needlessly 
harried and badgered by conflict and doubt and 
whose mental power and happiness are therefore 
somewhat impaired.” Mind, body and spirit must 
work together in harmony. 59 item bibliography 
from 1890 to date.— L. К. Steiner. 

1574. Tiercy, G. Reformation et transformation 
progressives des interpretationes scientifiques des 
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faits, et question restées sans résponse. (The 
progressive reformation and transformation of the 
scientific interpretation of facts, and questions 
remaining unanswered.) Scientia, 1951, 86, 189— 
194.—Men of science have in no instance been able 
to find clear-cut and demonstrable phenomena. 
They are consequently confronted with a number of 
capital enigmas. Theories and hypotheses have 
often lead to contradictions. Though science pro- 
gresses by successive approximation, it has not been 
able to find the basic reason for much of its phe- 
nomena.— N. De Palma. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


1575. Brain, Russell. (Oxford U., Oxford, Eng.) 
The contribution of medicine to our idea of the 
mind. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1952. 30 p. $0.50.—Two independent theories of 
mind states have developed from medicine, one from 
studies of interrelations of brain and mind and the 
other the Freudian use of the concept of unconscious 
mental processes. Both physiological and psycho- 
logical theories are analytical and both create prob- 
lems for philosophy. The Freudian contribution 
creates one problem by its implication about man’s 
rationality and creates a problem for ethics in its 
insight into secondary gains of neurotic illness. 
Explaining mind in terms of physico-chemical terms 
only is a long way off. Part of the difficulty in cor- 
relating brain and mind may arise from the fact 
that the space (and time) in which our mind exists 
is not identical with the space in which we perceive 
the nervous system.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1576. Flugel, J. C. Where stands psycho-analysis 
today? Rationalist Annual, 1951, 16-25.—Psycho- 
analysis is today active and vigorous, though divided 
into warring schools, ‘each one of which has dis- 
covered valuable facts or devised useful methods, 
but has tended to regard itself too arrogantly as the 
sole posesssor"' of the truth. It has to a large extent 
become an integral part of contemporary psychiatry 
and psychology and in certain Western countries it 
has entered into the very fabric of our social life. 
In spite of long and costly training the number of 
candidates to enjoy it is very great. From the sci- 
entific point of view, however, there is much that 
remains unsatisfactory in psychoanalysis. The nec- 
essity is felt for a wider research outlook and for a 
closer co-operation between psychoanalysts them- 
selves and their fellow-workers in neighbouring 
disciplines.—M. Choynowski. 


1577. George, F. H. Psychology and semantics. 
Rationalist Annual, 1951, 73-78.—The most im- 
portant recent attempt to create a generalized theory 
of behavior is that of Clark L. Hull. Discussing 
some aspects of his approach the author points to 
the role of adequate semantic models in science and 
to their necessary properties. Another important 
development in theories of behavior is the mathe- 
matical, as exemplified in work of Rashevsky and 
Wiener. Though their ultimate success is not yet 


assured, their importance to scientific methodology 
cannot be over-emphasized.— М. Choynowski. 


1578. Hartmann, Heinz; Kris, Ernst, & Loewen- 
stein, Rudolph M. Comentarios sobre la formación 
delaesstructurapsíquica. (Comments on the forma- 
tion of the psychic structure.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. 
Aires, 1951, 8, 222-248.—Spanish translation by 
Carlos Iraldi of a paper appearing in Freud, A. et al., 
The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 22: 1134).— 
G. B. Strother. 

1579. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal.) The 
role of neurological ideas in psychology. In Krech 
& Klein, Theoretical models and personality theory, 
(see 27: 1838), 39-55.—Limitations in neurophysio- 
logical knowledge in the 1920's set conditions which 
led to the rejection of neurology in the explanation 
of behavior. Increases in such knowledge now 
makes more reasonable a neurological oriented psy- 
chological theory. The author reviews a number of 
theoretical systems in the light of their neurological 
relations. He feels that his own theories are psy- 
chological with neurology furnishing a frame of refer- 
ence. Behavior data have led to advances in neu- 
rology, and neurology affords a model for behavior 
explanation. 26 references.— C. M. Louttit. 


1580. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Comments on theoretical models: illus- 
trated by the development of a theory of conflict 
behavior. In Krech & Klein, Theoretical models and. 
personality theory, (see 27: 1838), 82-100.— Theoret- 
ical models must serve ‘‘to make rigorous deductions 
about some of the consequences of different sets of 
conditions.” With this criterion in mind the author 
examines the functions and possibilities of models in 
behavior theory and believes that behavior “should 
be just as susceptible to rigorous theoretical sys- 
tematization as certain limited types of physical 
phenomena." The development and testing of @ 
theory of approach-avoidance conflict behavior is 
used to illustrate the main points of the commentary. 
20 references.—C. М. Louéttit. 


1581. Shneerson, Е. Ham’gama ha “federativit” 
b'torat hanefesh shel yamenu. (The “federative” 
trend in psychology of to-day.) Hahinukh, 1950-52, 
24, 1-10.—The “federative” trend to integration 18 
widespread in contemporary psychology, instead 0 
the “psychologies” of the twenties and thirties. 
Thus, the author changed his separatistic ‘science 
of man" into a more "federative" and manysidet 
“intimate” psychology. The general value of his 

intimate" psychology and the similarity of different 
trends in psychotherapy are explained.—H. Ormian. 

1582. Viner, Norman. (1425 Bishop St, Мой 
treal, Canada.) Psychoanalysis. Canad. med. Ass. 
J., 1951, 65, 108-112.—In an elementary fashion 
psychoanalysis of Freud is explained as a theory 0 
the neuroses, as a method of exploring the subcon- 
scious for repressed complexes, and as a method 0 
psychotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 

_ 1583. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. (U. Ottawa 
Canada.) Theoretical models in biclogy and psy 
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chology. In Krech & Klein, Theoretical models and 
personality theory, (see 27: 1838), 24-38.—'... 


model conceptions in psychological theory should be 


(a) essentially dynamic, although including struc- 
tural order, established by progressive mechaniza- 
tion, as a derived yet most important case; (b) 
molar, though allowing for molecular interpretations 
of ‘the individual’ processes; (c) formal, though al- 
lowing for future material interpretations.” 23 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 


See also abstracts 1837, 1838, 1840 ` 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


1584. Bilodeau, Edward A. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Statistical versus intuitive confidence. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 271-277.—This experiment was 
designed to demonstrate differences between statisti- 
cal versus intuitive confidence. The task set was the 
shell and pea problem, three shells being presented 
to the S with instruction to guess under which the 
pea was hidden. In the experiment all shells were 
empty at all times. The number of trials necessary 
to reject or doubt the solubility of the problem were 
ascertained for three groups of subjects; graduate 
students in clinical psychology, graduate students in 
experimental psychology and a group of undergradu- 
ate psychology students. The groups differed among 
themselves in number of trials necessary for rejec- 
tion, the levels of confidence of rejection for all 
groups was between the one and five percent levels 
of confidence. The author concludes that, "It ap- 

ears that the guess of the median individual can 
ead to the same result as that based upon the rigor- 
ous statistical development—at least in this experi- 
ment."—J, A. Stern. 

1585. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. (U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, 
Florida.) A device to manipulate and to indicate 
the position of remote test-objects. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 65, 286-287.—A device, “which makes 
it possible for S and E to control a distant test- 
object independently and at the same time have an 
accurate record of the position of the target at any 
moment during the experiment," is described. 
J. А. Stern. 

n 1586. Clark, Brant, & MacQuiddy, Richard Н. 
: miniature distorted room. Amer. J. Psychol., 

951, 64, 597.—The device is useful for the demon- 
Stration of certain monocular factors in depth per- 
ception and can be stored in a laboratory since it is 
ошу 5 ft. long and 18 іп. wide at the large end. 

detailed dimensions are given.—S. C. Ericksen. 

.1587. Crowley, Miriam E. (Cushing V.A. Hos- 
bital, Farmingham, Mass. А puzzle-picture in 

ouette. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 302-304.— 

hi easily reversible silhouette is demonstrated. 
| 5 silhouette can be seen either as the figure of a 
:а0у'з or a devil’s head, or asa Janus head incorporat- 
Ing both.—J. А, Stern. 

A 1588. Edwards, Allen L. Balanced Latin-square 
signs in psychological research. Amer. J. Psy- 
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chol. 1951, 64, 598-603.— Variations in the use of ex- 


-perimental designs for learning research are sum- 


marized with particular emphasis placed on a design 
involving repeated observations of the same Ss. 
In this design a single groups of Ss may be given a 
series of trials, but with the conditions of the trials 
varied in as many ways as there are trials—S. С. 
Ericksen. 


1589. Hunter, T. А. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) A 
simultaneous multiple-frequency shock-generator. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 281-285.—4 shock ap- 
paratus designed to administer simultaneous shocks 
to a number of conducting surfaces is described. 
The apparatus, “тау be expanded to cover any 
number of simultaneous shocking-voltages." Cir- 
cuit diagram and description of principle of opera- 
tion are supplied.—J. A. Stern. 


1590. Palmer, Martin F. (Institute of Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Construction of one-way vision 
mirrors. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 
138.—Description of a method of making one-way 
vision mirrors for a clinic—M. F. Palmer. 


1591. Pierce, J. G., & Pascal, G. R. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) А flexible reaction- and interval-timer. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 591-596.—The tasks 
given S with this apparatus may vary from simple 
reaction-time to sound or light to complex dis- 
criminations with variable foreperiods consisting of 
varying interpolated stimuli. Front and rear-view 
photographs and a schematic wiring diagram aid the 
description of the apparatus.—S. C. Ericksen. 


1592. Richards, C. H., Stoll, A. M., & Hardy, 
J. D. (Cornell U. Med. College, New York.) The 
panradiometer: an absolute measuring instrument 
for environmental radiation, Rev. Sci. Inst., 1951, 
22,925-934.—An instrument to measure the thermal 
exchanges between man and his surroundings is 
described. Four spheres; one painted black, one 
white, and two highly polished, are provided with 
thermocouples and internal heating coils. A pre- 
cision of +4 per cent can be realized for the measure- 
ment of solar radiation and of --1.8?C for the meas- 
urement of the radiant temperature of the surround- 
ings. The details of construction are given and 
several experimental situations are presented graph- 
ically.—Henry A. Knoll. 


See also abstract 2180 


New TEsts 


1593. Cornwall, J. (Saltley Training Coll., Birm- 
ingham, Eng.) An orally presented group test of 
intelligence for juniors. London: Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., 1952, 40 р. 35 6d.—This is the manual for an 
intelligence test stated to be useful for preliminary 
assessment of intellectual ability and gross diagnosis 
of retardation. It has been standardized on children 
8 to 11 years old. Correlation with Richardson's 
“Simplex Junior Intelligence Scale" yielded coeffi- 
cient of .907; reliability (split-half, Rulon’s formula) 
was .953. There are five sub-tests administered 
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singly by the teacher. Tests include (1) knowledge 
of antonyms and synonyms, (2) logical analysis of 
sentences, (3) solving riddles, (4) noting appropriate 
word groups, (5) following directions.—J. Cowen. 


STATISTICS 


1594. Anderson, T. W. (Columbia U., New 
York), & Darling, D. A. Asymptotic theory of cer- 
tain “goodness of fit” criteria based on stochastic 
processes. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 23, 193-212.— 
A general method for calculating the limiting dis- 
tributions of criteria is developed by reducing them 
to corresponding problems in stochastic processes, 
which in turn lead to more or less classical eigenvalue 
and boundary value problems for special classes of 
differential equations. For certain weight functions 
including y = 1 and y = 1/[£(1 — 2) ] we give ex- 
plicit limiting distributions. A table of the asympto- 
tic distribution of the von Mises о? criterion is 
given.—G. C. Carter. . 

1595. Bowker, Albert H., & Goode, Henry P. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) Sampling inspection by vari- 
ables. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952. xi, 216 p. $5.00—General principles of 
sampling inspection by variables, properties of the 
variables plans, installation of the variables plans, 
operation of the variables plans, plans for use when 
the standard deviation of the product is known, pro- 
cedures for two-sided specification limits, illustrative 
applications, the use of control charts in sampling 
inspection, construction of sampling plans and 
standard procedure, the mathematics of sampling 
inspection by variables, and computing techniques 
and methods of applying the acceptance criteria are 
discussed. A set of variables tables and their operat- 
ing characteristic curves are included. The tables 
may be used as part of a systematic inspection scheme 
involving an arbitrary relation between lot size, 
sample size, and classification of plans by the 95% 
point of the operating characteristic curve, or, 
alternatively, as a catalogue of plans from which a 
selection may be made in other ways.—G. C. Carter. 

1596. Finney, D. J. (Oxford, U., Eng.) Probit 
analysis: a statistical treatment of the sigmoid re- 
sponse curve. (2nd ed.), London, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. xiv, 318 p. $7.00—An 
elementary textbook indicating the main outline 
and underlying mathematical theory of a branch of 
statistics used in biological assays. This 2nd edition 
(see 22: 1467) contains an extension of the analysis 
of quantal response data and the “new applications 
of probit analysis and related methods." Appendices 
include: Computing of probit analyses, mathematical 
basis of the probit method, and 9 tables. 9 page 
bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1597. French, John W. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) A technique for criterion- 
keying and selecting test items. Psychometrika, 
1952, 17, 101-106.—The type of test involved is one 
for which no a priori key exists. A provisional key 
with maximal validity may be constructed on the 

basis of the number of persons choosing each alterna- 
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tive and their mean criterion score. In order to 
secure further precision in keying and item selection, 
the mean total score for persons using each alter- 
native may be used. The formula featured in this 
study includes item-selection formulae by Horst 
(see 11: 1050) and Gulliksen (see 24: 2232).— M. О. 
Wilson. 

1598. Gleser, Goldine C. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Speed of response as a measure of 
difficulty. Amer. J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 548-563.— 
A 20-pen polygraph was used to record graphically 
the responses of as many Ss, permitting the auto- 
matic recording of the time interval between answer- 
ing the items in a battery of 5 different tests. Five- 
choice items were used with IBM sheets to permit 
scoring. 65 college students served as Ss. Averaged 
time scores were found to be reliable measures of the 
relative difficulty of (D,) of items. Items of a 
particular type of test material, which were homo- 
geneous with respect to probability of success, 
showed a highly significant difference in their 
D,-values. It is possible to use time-scores on items 
to compute the reliability of speeded tests by a 
method similar to that used by Kuder and Richard- 
son in computing the reliability of power tests.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

1599. Halperin, Max. (USAF School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph A FB, Texas.) Maximum likeli- 
hood estimation in truncated samples. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 226-238.—Consideration is given 
to the problem of estimation of parameters from a 
sample in which only the first у (of n) ordered ob- 
servations are known. If = [gn], 0 <q < 1, itis 
shown under mild regularity conditions, for the case 
of one parameter, that estimation of Ө by maximum 
likelihood is best in the sense that O, the maximum 
likelihood estimate of Ө, is consistent, asymptotically 
normally distributed, and of minimum variance for 
large samples. A general expression for the variance 
of the asymptotic distribution of Ө is obtained and 
small sample estimation is considered for some 
special choices of frequency function. Results for 
two or more parameters and their proofs are indi- 
cated and a possible extension of these results to 
more general truncation is suggested.—G. C. Carter, 

1600. Hoeffding, Wassily. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) The large-sample power of tests 
based on permutations of observations. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 169-192.—The power of a family 
of nonparametric tests which includes those known as 
tests based on permutations of observations is in- 
vestigated. Under general conditions the tests are 
found to be asymptotically as powerful as certain 


related standard parametric tests. The results are 


based on a study of the convergence in probability 
of certain random distribution functions—G. C: 
Carter. 

1601. McMillen, Wayne. Statistical methods for 
social workers. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press: 
1952. ix, 564 p. $6.95.—Dealing entirely with 
descriptive statistics, this elementary text covers the 
following subjects: collection of data, statistica 
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tables and graphical presentation, ratios including 
percentiles, frequency distribution, time series, 
measures of central tendency, measures of variabil- 
ity, sampling, correlation and contingency, and how 
to write reports and studies. It is written for the 
beginning student with little or no background in 
mathematics. It contains a large number of illus- 
trations and problems for social work—D. R. 
Krathwohl. 

1602. Ortar, G. Musagey y’sod bistatistika 
psihologit. (Basic concepts in psychological statis- 
tics.) M'gamot, 1950/51, 2, 209-225.— The paper 
gives "as far as possible verbal (not mathematical) 
description of the basic concepts and their use." 
The symptoms of a good test are explained.—H. 
Ormian. 

1603. Plumlee, Lynette. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) The effect of difficulty 
and chance success on item-test correlation and on 
test reliability. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 69-86.— 
An equation to predict the effect of chance success 
in relation to item-difficulty on item-test correlation 
is derived. Predicted scores by this equation and 
equations by Guilford and Carroll (see 11: 1045; 
19: 1841) are compared with empirical values in an 
experiment using identical test items in multiple- 
choice and answer-only form. 17 references.— 
М. О. Wilson. 

1604. Siegel, Laurence (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman), & Cureton, Edward E. Note on the com- 
putation of biserial correlations in item analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 41-43.—A method for 
computing biserial-b" in terms of analysis with 
several criteria is featured. Using IBM cards, the 
correlations can be turned out at about 40 per hour. 
—M. О. Wilson. 

1605. Waugh, Albert E. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Elements of statistical method. (3rd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. xv, 531 p. $5.50.—This third 

edition appears 14 years after the first edition and 9 
years after the second. The purpose as an elemen- 
tary text for a one semester course has not been 
changed. Material on graphics and data collection 

ave been omitted, a chapter on analysis of variance 
added, and major rewriting done on other chapters 
notably those on curve fitting. The sequence of 
chapter topics is: nature of statistics and meaning of 
numbers, frequency distribution, central tendency 
measures, dispersion measures, simple probability 
and the normal curve, reliability, analysis of vari- 
ance, curve fitting, trend measures and index num- 

ers, and correlations, Appendix tables include 
areas and ordinates of the normal curve, significance 
Points of F, and values of r for z values from 1 to 3. 
Ms M. Louttit. 

06. West, Vincent I. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Шац (Мен in correlation problems. J. 
ЕА A - Ass., 1952, 47, 185-190.—After solving 
ins зда equations of correlation problems one 
on n to delete a variable, to replace a variable, 
S ES add another variable. In some situations these 

Perations may be performed most efficiently by 
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making the desired deletions, substitutions, or addi- 
tions and then te-solving the normal equations. In 
other situations the desired changes may be effected 
more efficiently by operations on the inverse matrix 
already computed, without directly re-solving the 
normal equations. One method which may be use- 
ful in situations where the direct re-solving of the 
normal equations would be laborious is described. 
The solution is first indicated by the problem of re- 
placing the fourth variable in a five-variable problem, . 
The problem is then generalized to the replacing of 
the kth variable in an n-variable problem.—G, C. 
Carter. 


See also abstracts 1040, 2260 


REFERENCE WORKS 


1607. [Anon.] Munhey psikhologia. (Psycho- 
logical terminology.) L’shonenu, 1950/51, 17, 183— 
190.—A continuation of the list of psychological 
terms in Hebrew (translated from English, French 
and German), abstracted in 25: 6625. The present 
list includes terms in psychopathology (112 terms— 
8 subdivisions) and depth psychology (55 terms— ` 
3 subdivisions).—H. Ormian. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


1608. Banissoni, Ferruccio. (Instituto Nacional 
de Psicologia, Rome.) El Instituto Nazionale di 
Psicologia del Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche 
en Italia. (The National Institute of Psychology of 
the National Research Council in Italy.) Rev. Psi- 
col. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 335-341.—The Italian 
National Institute of Psychology has established 8 
laboratories in various universities and is in the 
process of establishing 2 more. Large scale testing 
has been conducted through these centers. Achieve- 
ment, aptitude and personality tests have been used 
on populations which in some cases have been as 
large as 600,000. An Italian adaptation of the Ter- 
man-Merrill is in its preliminary stages. The 
Institute has published. a number of articles in 
the fields of clinical, social and educational psy- 
chology. The institute is cooperating with other 
groups in organizational, research and instructional 
activities —С. F. Strother. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


1609. ————. Clarence Р. Oberndorf. 
J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 242.— Portrait. 

1610. . Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. 
vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1952, 2, 2.— Portrait. 

1611. —————. N. E. Vvedenskii. Fizaol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1952, 38, 132; 148.— Portraits. 

1612. Postanovleniía VI sessii nauch- / 
nogo soveta po problemam fiziologicheskogo ucheniía 
Akademika I. P. Pavlova pri Prezidiume Akademii 
nauk SSSR, 24 nofabría 1951 g. (Decrees of the 6th 
session of the Sci. Council on Problems of the Phy- 
siol. Theory of Academician I..P. Pavlov, Associated 
with the Presidium of the USSR Acad. Sci., Nov. 


Amer. 
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24, 1951.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Defatel’., 1952, 2, 3-8.— 
In one of several decrees listed the physiologist, 
Anokhin, is taken to task for continuing to adhere 
to “anti-Pavlovian positions” despite protestations 
to the contrary. “То overcome his idealist anti- 
Pavlovian errors," Anokhin must subject “һіѕ the- 
oretical errors to profound self-critical evaluation." 
—I. D. London. 


1613. Avnon, U. Kivuney hitpathut hadashim 
*bapsikhologia. (New trends of development in psy- 
chology.)  Hahinukh, 1948/49, 22, 272-284.— 
Psychologists have not found a satisfactory theory 
for the whole of human behavior. The sociological 
standpoint does not explain the inner mechanism of 
the development. The change came from students 
of personality and culture. The significance of psy- 
chodynamics is stressed as a means to understand 
personality and the interaction between institutions 
and personality. The problem of learning and intel- 
ligence testing is discussed on the background of the 
situation in primitive tribes and Negroes (the latter 
in the U.S.A.). The future of psychology is con- 
nected with the rise of psychodynamics.—H. 
Ormian. 

1614. Bakan, David. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
The exponential growth function in Herbart and 
Hull. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 307-308.—A 
similarity between the mathematical functions used 
by Herbart to express the rise of a concept into con- 
sciousness and Hull’s equation to express the rise of 
habit strength is noted.—J. A. Stern. 


1615. Bernfeld, Siegfried. Un fragmento auto- 
biográfico desconocido escrito por Freud. (An un- 
known biographical fragment written by Freud.) 
Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 97-111.—Spanish 
translation by Dr. Avelino Gonzalez of an article 
appearing in The American Imago, 1947.—G. B. 
Strother. 


1616. Bernfeld, Siegfried, & Bernfeld, Suzanne 
Cassirer. La temprana infancia de Freud. (Freud’s 
early childhood.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 
8, 112-122.—Spanish translation by Dr. Avelino 
Gonzalez of an article from Bull. Menninger Clinic, 
2 1944. Portrait of Freud as a child.—G. B. Stro- 

er. 


1617. Bernfeld, Siegfried, & Bernfeld, Suzanne 
Cassirer. Freud's first year in practice, 1886-1887. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 37-49.—Freud's 
first year in medical practice upon his return from 
visiting Charcot's clinic was marked by a contro- 
versy with leaders of the Vienna Medical Society 
over the concept of male hysteria. His rejection 
"turned into a powerful stimulus in his effort to 
en complete intellectual independence."—W. A. 

arvel. 


1618. Blau, Joseph L. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Men and movements in American philosophy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. хі, 403 p. $4.50.— 
Beginning with an account of the Puritan background 
of American philosophy the author in 9 chapters 
traces changesin philosophical thought from Colonial 
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days to the naturalism of the present. The chapter 
subjects are: colonial materialism and immaterialism 
the American enlightenment, orthodox reactiom 
against the enlightenment, transcendentalism, in: 
fluence of evolutionary ideas, idealism, pragmatism, 
realism, and naturalism. Each of the chapters dis- 
cusses a philosophical position and presents the work 
of three adherents. For psychology attention should 
be directed to the sections dealing with Jonathan 
Edwards, Benjamin Rush, Francis Wayland, Laus 
rens P. Hickok, Noah Porter, Chauncey Wright, 
William James, and John Dewey. Bibliographic 
notes.—C. M. Louttit. l 
1619. Bykov, К. М. Pamíati Nikolaía Evgen! 
evicha Vvedenskogo. (In memory of Nikolab 
Evgen'evich Vvedenskil.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 195 
38, 135-136.—A sketch of Vvedenskil's physiological 
research on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of 
his birth.—I. D. London. 
1620. De Urmeneta, Fermin. (U. Barcelona, 
Spain. La psicología en los “Quodlibetos” de 
Ockam y Santo Tomás. (Psychology in the Quod 
libeta de Occam and Saint Thomas.) Rev. Psicol 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 285-296.—Occam's psy: 
chological conceptions set him apart from the earlier 
scholastics, especially Aquinas. Occam was explici 
itly an empiricist who occasionally anticipat 
modern positivism.—G. B. Strother. 
1621. Dow, Robert S. William Fitch Allen. 
Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 333-334.—Obituary. 
1622. Freud, Sigmund. Escritos de Sigmund 
Freud en primera version castellana. (Writi : 
Sigmund Freud in the first Spanish translation; 
Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 1-96.— This is 
collection of Spanish translations of various uncom) 
pleted articles and short notes by Freud most, if not 
all of which, have been previously published 
German psychoanalytic journals. They include the 
rather extensive but uncompleted Abriss der Psy; 
choanalyse, short articles on humor, fetichism, and 
several obituaries by Freud. Portrait of Freud. 
С. В. Strother. - 
1623. Ormian, Н. Hapsikhologia biv’rit ham 
etsot. (Psychology in the Soviet Union.) Uri! 
1950/51, 8, 114-118.—It is not easy to deal wi 
problems of psychology in the U.S.S.R. because 
political, scientific and technical factors. ^ 
Soviet psychology has endeavoured from its beging 
ning after a Marxistic base. After some zigzags m 
this endeavour, after having denied pedology, psy 
chotechnics, testology and “Eastern” psychology 284 
whole, it reached its 4th stage—affirming psychology 
as a social science based on dialectic principles: 4 
general scientific ones (theoretical uniformity, d 
lectics, unity of theory and practice), 1 philosophi 
principle оорунга unity) and psychologic 
principles (mental development, unity of conscious 
ness and activity, plasticity of mind, polymeth 
cism).—H. Ormian. | 
1624. Prentice, W. С. Н. Edgar John Rubini 
1886-1951. Amer. J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 608-609. 
Obituary. 
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1625. Roback, A. A. History of American psy- 
chology. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. xiv, 
426 p.  $6.00.—The history of psychology in 
America is divided by the author into three stages: 
(1) the period from Colonial times to the 1880's 
which is characterized by the direct influence of 
English and Scottish writers but with some American 
authors showing originality which has been long 
neglected; (2) the last decade or so of the nineteenth 
and the first decade of the twentieth centuries when 
experimental laboratory work, stemming from Ger- 
many in large measure, was the ascending “пем 
psychology”; (3) the first half of the twentieth 
century when American psychology was character- 
ized by the development of indigenous "schools" or 
the adoption of ones from abroad. Chapters in each 
of these sections interpretively analyze men and 
movements. A final chapter briefly reviews the 
current expansion of psychology from the viewpoint 
of the many specialties. 28 portraits of psycholo- 
gists.—C. M. Louttit. 

1626. Terekhov, P. С. Iz materialov К biografii 
N. E. Vvedenskogo. (Some biographical material 
on N. E. Vvedenskit.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38, 
258-280. Included are reproductions of several 
documents, accompanied by printed versions of the 
original script.—I. D. London. 

1627. Vinogradov, M. I. Nauchnaíà deiatel'nost' 
N. E. Vvedenskogo i её zhachenie Ша razvitiíà 
pavlovskol fiziologii. (The scientific activity of N. E. 
Vvedenskit and its significance for the development 
of Pavlovian physiology.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 
38, 137-159. The evolution of Vvedenskii's phy- 
siological views is traced and their significance for 
Pavlovian theory discussed.—I. D. London. 

1628. Vooys, C. J. Psychische achtergrond bi; 
Descartes. (Psychic background in Descartes. 
Psychol. Achtergr., 1952, no. 17/18, 219-221.—A 
brief note on the Cartesian conception of emotions as 
"thoughts," showing how this seventeenth century 
philosopher explained phobias as the associative 
effects of early childhood experiences. —P. W. 
Pruyser. 

,1629. Woodworth, Robert S. Biographical mem- 
oir of Edward Lee Thorndike, 1874-1949. Natl. 
Acad. Sci., Biog. Mem. 1952, 27(9), 209-237.—A 
biographical appreciation of Doctor Thorndike, in- 
cluding a portrait and a personal bibliography of 
about 300 titles.—C. M. Louttit. 


See also abstracts 1836, 2160 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1630. Du Mas, Frank M. (Lousiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Analytic evaluation of psychometric 
proficiency. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 51-61.—A 
group of procedures is developed which enables a 
Supervisory clinical staff to evaluate objectively and 
analytically the proficiency with which a psycho- 
metrician administers individual tests. Projective 
techniques are included among the tests which can be 
analyzed. A tentative method is suggested for the 
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objective evaluation of proficiency in administering 
the Rorschach. The present technique, which is 
suggested as an improvement of the one previously 
presented by the author, permits an analytic evalu- 
ation of both variable i systematic error.—M. J, 
Stanford. 

1631. Korner, Ija N., & Brown, William H. 
(College of Medicine, Utah U., Salt Lake City.) The 
mechanical third ear. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
81-84.—4A mechanical device is described which the 
authors have developed for supervising students and 
interns in a clinical psychology program. Much 
like a ‘‘hearing aid” worn by the deaf, the instrument 
enables a supervisor to communicate with the trainee 
while the latter is engaged in an interview situation 
with the patient. Only the trainee can hear the 
comments, the patient not being aware of the fact 
that his therapist is being communicated with. 
The authors feel that this ‘‘third-ear device" is most 
useful in the supervision of projective testing tech- 
niques. They consider the device as yet in an early 
stage of development.— F. Costin. 

1632. Pradines, Maurice. Du role informateur 
de l'art en matiere psychologique. (About the in- 
formative role of art in psychological matters.) J. 
psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 129-136.— The philo- 
sophical and psychological aspects of science are an 
integral part of our present day teaching. Science 
is taught at least partly by means of psychology but 
art is treated as just another subject matter, The 
psychological aspect of art can reveal much informa- 
tion which is complementary to that learned from 
science.—G. Besnard. 


See also abstract 1823 


FILMS 


1633. Alcoholism. (Bacon, Selden D., & Mce- 
Carthy, Raymond G.) 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, approx. 800 feet, 22 min., 
1951. Available through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill.—Alcoholism as a mental 
health problem is analyzed through detailed presen- 
tation of a case history. The psychological implica- 
tions of alcoholism as a means of escape from in- 
security, or as a means of compensation, behavioral 
patterns of the alcoholic, the craving for alcohol, 
early childhood experiences, social conditions, and 
consequences as to family life are demonstrated. 
Individual differences are also portrayed through 
the presentation of a solitary drinker and a continu- 
ous drinker. The film emphasizes the psychological 
aspects of alcoholism, and especially its medical, 
social, and individual implications as an educational 
and mental hygiene problem. Film guide with sug- 
gestions for further study.—4. Малой. 

1634, Feeling left out (social adjustment.) (Lan- 
dis, Paul H., State College of Washington.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, or color, sound, 
approx. 500 feet, 13 min., 1951, Available throu h 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. $62.50; color, $125.00.— Characteristic as- 
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pects of teenagers’ social adjustment problems are 
clearly demonstrated through the presentation of a 
high school boy who is rejected by a small group to 
which he desires to belong. His general behavior, 
emotional upsets, tentative approaches, and the ad- 
justment through making individual friends are 
shown. The film emphasizes social adjustment as a 
problem of developing social maturity through 
understanding of the self and others and especially 
through establishing more flexible relationships. 
Teacher's guide with reading references.—4. Manoil. 


1635. Getting ready emotionally. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, approx. 400 
feet, 11 min., 1951. Available through Coronet films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. $50.00.— 
The problem of adjustment to military service with 
reference especially to emotional responses is analy- 
zed in detail. The conditions presented by combat 
training and service in general, require self-discipline, 
self-reliance, and mature adjustment. The film 
demonstrates the importance of being aware of these 
conditions and preparing oneself through special 
and personal training. The need for developing 
appropriate attitudes, responsibility, self-reliance, 
and self-discipline, is emphasized. The film is the 
seventh in the series. “Аге you ready for service?”’. 
Teacher’s guide with suggestions for discussion and 
further study. —A. Manoil. 


1636. Getting ready morally. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, approx. 400 ft., 
11 min., 1951. Available through Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ш. $50.00.— Various 
counseling problems concerning youth facing military 
service, especially with reference to moral and per- 
sonality adjustment are analyzed and exemplified. 
The military service presents a new group environ- 
ment which requires appropriate adjustment. The 
young man about to enter service has to learn to 
assume responsibility and especially to make his own 
decisions as to moral problems. Social adjustment, 
moral choices, and appropriate understanding of 
one's place in the group require advance preparation. 
This film is the fourth in the series "Are you ready 
for service?". Teacher's guide with suggestions for 
discussion and further study.—4. Малой. 

1637. How to say no (moral maturity). (Duvall, 
Evelyn M.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white or color, sound, approx. 400 feet, 11 min., 1951. 
Available through Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. $50.00; color $100.00.— Various 
problems of social adjustment or moral maturity in 
terms of making decisions and being able to say 
"no" are presented through a panel discussion by a 


group of teenagers. The discussion through exempli- ` 


fication points out that it is possible to say “по” 
and still keep your friends. The film emphasizes the 
usefulness of learning to avoid difficult situations, 
distracting attention by changing the subject, know- 
ing why you want to say “no,” and finally saying 

no" in a friendly way. Teacher's guide with read- 
ing references.—4. Manoil. 
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1638. How welearn. (Partridge, E. DeAlton, New 
Jersey State Teacher's College at Montclair. 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white or color, sound, 
approx. 400 feet., 11 min., 1951. Available through 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. $50.00; color, $100.00.—Various aspects of 
the learning process are demonstrated through the 
analysis of the behavior of a young high school 
student. Learning assumes readiness on the part 
of the student, and opportunities (or materials) that 
the school offers. Interest, meaningfulness, coopera- 
tion, competition, and a definite goal are contribut- 
ing factors to the learning process. The film em- 
phasizes the dynamic aspects of learning in terms of 
motivation, understanding, effort, and awareness of 
basic educational principles. Teacher's guide with 
reading references.—4. Manoil. 


1639. Manoil, A. (Park Coll., Parkville, Mo.) 
Psychological films: annotated guide. Parkville, 
Mo.: Park College Press, 1952. iii, 104 p. $1.75.— 
An annotated list of 316 films selected after screening 
as of interest for psychology teaching. This list is 
exhaustively subject indexed. Also includes a 
7-page supplementary list of films by title, and a list 
of major film producers or distributors.—C. М. 
Louttit. 

1640. Mechanical aptitudes. (Endicott, Frank S., 
Northwestern О.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white or color, sound, approx. 400 ft., 11 min., 
1951. Available through Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. $50.00; color, $100.00. 
— Various approaches to the measurement, use and 
training of mechanical aptitudes are demonstrated. 
The film shows the importance of counseling and the 
usefulness of interest tests, mechanical ability tests, 
and mechanical intelligence tests. Various job re- 
quirements, and ways for developing mechanical 
abilities through information, part-time work, hob- 
bies, and special courses arealsoindicated. Teacher's 
guide with reading references.—4. Малой. 


1641. Snap out of it! (emotional balance). (Adams, 
Clifford R., Pennsylvania State College.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, or color, sound, 
approx. 500 ft., 13 тіп., 1951. Available through 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. $62.00; color, $125.00.—The problem of em- 
otional unbalance is demonstrated through the pres- 
entation of a boy upset by his report card which 
indicated a grade lower than expected. Emotional 
unbalance is presented as a result of the discrepancy 
between expectation and actual situation. Emo- 
tional adjustment could be obtained through positive 
reactions, appropriate level of aspiration, and direct, 
mature, approach to the situation. Teacher's guide 
with reading reference.—4. Manoil. 

1642. Starting now! 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, approx. 400 ft, 11 min., 1951. 
Available through Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ш. $50.00.— General orientation prob- 
lems concerning the military service are present 
through a discussion among 3 high school boys. 
The film emphasizes a vocational guidance approach 
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in terms of personal prerequisites and the need of 
positive adjustment. Military service is presented as 
a means of preparation for life and not as a career. 
This film is one in the series “Are you ready for 
service?”. Teacher's guide with suggestions for 
discussion and further study.—4. Manoil. 
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1643. Arshavskii, I. A. Znachenie ucheniía N. E. 
Vvedenskogo v razrabotke problem evolíüifsonnot i 
vozrastnol fiziologii. (The significance of the theory 
of N. E. Vvedenskit in the treatment of the problems 
of evolutionary and ontogenetic physiology.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38, 160—170.—A discussion of the 
views of Vvedenskit, Ukhtomskit, and Pavlov on 
evolutionary physiology.—I. D. London. 

1644. Browman, L. G. (Montana State U., Mis- 
soula.) Artificial sixteen-hour day activity rhythms 
inthe white rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 694— 
697.—Female rats, taken from a colony raised in 
continuous light for 25 generations, were found.to 
exhibit a 24-hour activity rhythm.  Placing the 
animals on an artificial 16-hour day (8 hours light 
and 8 hours dark) produced within 5 days a disrup- 
tion of the original cycle and replaced it with a 16- 
hour rhythm (12 of 16 rats) which persisted for the 
duration of the 45-day observation period.—J. Zubek. 

1645. Cleghorn, R. A. The interaction of physi- 
ological and psychological processes in adaptation. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 1-20.—In this 3rd Hutch- 
ings memorial lecture, the role of physiological 
(hormonal) mechanisms in the process of mental 
and physical adaptation is discussed. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the part played by the adrenal 
cortex in these processes 56 references.—D. 
Prager. 

1646. Heath, Helen. A factor analysis of wo- 
men's measurements taken for garment and pattern 
construction. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 87-100.— 
The data consisted of 29 measurements selected from 

5 measurements made on 4128 women selected from 
more than 14,000. Five factors, bone length, size of 
Joints, circumference below the waist, circumference 
of extremities, and circumference above the waist, 
Were extracted. Two second-order factors, growth 
of fatty tissue and development of bones, were also 
extracted, 27 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

x 1647. Hoff, E. C. (Med. Coll. Va., Richmond), 
ms J. F., Jr., Hastings, N., Sholes, D. M., & Gray, 

H. Vasomotor, cellular and functional changes 
produced in kidney by brain stimulation. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1951, 14, 317-332.— Direct electrical stimu- 
оп of the anterior sigmoid gyri in the cat elicited 

rief elevation of blood pressure and renal vasocon- 
ieee Even more marked effects were observed 
eins Brief Stimulus Therapy through the intact 
in щш; The renal response was abolished follow- 
ШЕ enervation. Both acute and chronic prepara- 

ons showed pathological changes in the kidney. 
5 ere Is possible relevance of these findings to electro- 
onvulsive therapy and battle wounds.—C. E. Henry. 
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1648. Pollock, Lewis J., Boshes, Benjamin; 
Chor, Herman; Finkelman, Isidore; Arieff, Alex J., - 
& Brown, Meyer. (Northwestern U. Med. Sch., 
Chicago, Ill.) Defects in regulatory mechanisms of 
autonomic function in injuries to spinal cord. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 85-93.—From their experi- 
ence with many recent military casualties the au- 
thors reiterate the similarity in physiological defect 
in both the striate muscle system and the autonomic 
nervous system. ‘On the one hand, the interruption 
of central excitatory or suprasegmental reflex im- 
pulses for heat production, sweat and vasoconstric- 
tion produces defects in regulation of sweat, heat 
and blood pressure. Central inhibitory impulses 
leading to diminished chemical heat production, 
when interrupted, result in increase over normal 
hyperpyrexia as the result of immersion in hot water, 
On the other hand, interruption of inhibitory im- 
pulses from suprasegmental levels results in excessive 
reflex hypertension and sweating.” —C. E. Henry. _ 


1649. Travina, A. A.  Uslovnye refleksy na 
pochve razdrazhenifa pishchevymi veshchestvami 
vyvedennykh naruzhu uchastkov fazyka. (Condi- 
tioned reflexes [in response to ] stimulation of [surgi- 
cally] exposed portions of the tongue with alimen- 
tary substances.) Zh. vyssh. nerven. Detiael’., 1952, 
2, 126-132.—Alimentary conditioned reflexes, based 
on stimulation of surgically exposed portions of the 
tongue, are formed as easily as those based on the 
act of eating. Both conditioned and unconditioned 
alimentary reflexes, involving stimulation of these 


portions of the tongue, are strengthened on any | 


experimental day with repetition; which is not the 
case with those involving the act of eating.—I. D. 
London. 


See also abstracts 1619, 2280, 2305 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1650. Brookhart, John M. (Northwestern U. 
Med. Sch., Chicago, Ш.), Moruzzi, G., & Snider, 
R.S. Origin of cerebellar waves. J. Neurophysiol., 
1951, 14, 181—190.— The potentials recorded from 
deep micro-electrodes in the cerebellum of decere- 
brated unanesthetized cats consist of spikes of very 
short duration (0.51.0 msec.), spikes and smoother 
waves which are also very fast. There is anatomical 
evidence that both originate in Purkinje cells or 
possibly granule layers. The functional evidence | 
based on ischemia suggests a separate origin with 
spikes being more susceptible. The hypothesis is 
presented that cerebellar waves may be due to 
fluctuation in membrane potentials.—C. E. Henry. 


1651. Chang, Hsiang-Tung. ( Yale U., Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) Changes in excitability of 
cerebral cortex following single electric shock ap- 
plied to cortical surface. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 
14, 95-111.—Following a single shock there was a 
refractory period and then a prolonged secondary 
depression. Degree and duration of the latter was a 
function of stimulus strength and number of cortical 
neurons previously inactivated by the conditioning 
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shock, Profound depression was seen in locally 
strychninized cortex. In auditory cortex (cat) a 
single shock was followed by a cyclic variation in 
cortical excitability coincident with the frequency of 
the corticothalamic reverberating waves. The 
developing phase of the latter was associated with 
increased excitability, and vice versa. The basic 
phenomena are probably analogous to those of spinal 
motoneurons and peripheral пегуе.—С. E. Henry. 

1652. Gardner, Ernest. Fundamentals of neu- 
rology. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia & London: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952. xii, 359 p. $4.75.—This 2nd 
edition (see 22: 990) contains much new material on 
nerve conduction, motor pathways, cerebral cortex, 
etc. There are also 39 new illustrations.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1653. Goldring, S., & O'Leary, J. І. (Washing- 
ton U., St. Louis, Mo.) Experimentally derived 
correlates between ECG and steady cortical poten- 
tial. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 275-288.—Steady 
cortical potential (SP) and electrocorticograms 
(ECG) were obtained simultaneously in 20 cats. 
In control periods the SP showed little variation, and 
with asphyxia there was a positive followed by a 
negative shift. The primary visual response was 
associated with a brief positive SP. With cortical 
paroxysmal discharge elicited by thalamic stimula- 
tion there was sustained positive SP. Induced sur- 
face positive SP facilitated paroxysmal discharge in 
the ECG and induced negativity inhibited paroxysm. 
Spontaneous cortical paroxysm was associated with 
positive DC shift which became negative even with 
brief cessation of cortical discharge.—C. E. Henry. 

1654. Golikov, N. V. Uchenie N. E. Vredenskogo 
0 vozbuzhdenii i tormozhenii i ego dal'neishee raz- 
vitie. (N. E. Vvedenskil's theory of excitation and 
inhibition and its further development.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1952, 38, 194-205.—A discussion of the 
historical development of Vvedenskit’s theory of 
excitation and inhibition. Its further development 
will be through Pavlovian theory.—I. D. London. 

1655. Granit, Ragnar, & Strém, Gunnar. (Karol- 
inska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden.) Autogenetic modu- 
lation of excitability of single ventral horn cells. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 113-132.—4 technique is 
described which allows assessment of excitability of 
de-efferented ventral root neurons. Stretch was 
used to vary the background of excitability, the level 
of which was expressed as a probability of response. 
Autogenetic inhibition increased with initial tension 
and was not necessarily associated with any actual 
firing of the neuron. “Concepts such as relative 
refractoriness and subnormality cannot therefore be 
used to explain ‘inhibitions’ without further speci- 
fications because their quantitative significance is 
wholly dependent upon the level of excitability of 
the neurone tested. А neurone, physiologically 
speaking, is a strategic point for shifting the level of 
excitability and its integrative behaviour is inti- 
mately tied up with this property." C. E. Henry. 

1656. Halstead, Ward С.  (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
Biological intelligence. In Krech & Kleim, Theore- 
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tical models and personality theory, (see 27: 1838), 
118-130.—Certain intelligence behavior functions 
are independent of cultural considerations and they 
maximally involve the frontal brain. Four factors 
have been identified which the author defines and 
reviews the evidence for. The concept of biological 
intelligence outlined affords a model for behavior 
explanation which is now being used to investigate 
biosocial phenomena. 28 references.—C. M. Louttit, 


1657. Horiuchi, T. Analysis of the effect of light 
stimulation on the retina. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 
1951, 55, 280-285.—Although raising the illumination 
of its surrounds decreases the apparent brightness of 
a test object, the fusion frequency for a test-patch 
will increase under these conditions. The fusion fre- 
quency and the effect of area were measured for 
various test-patch intensities. When the intensity 
was fixed and the area gradually increased, the rela- 
tion betwen fusion frequency (N) and area (F) was 
given by the equation N =K log F + C where K 
and C are constants. The equation can be written 
N = K logr? + C where r is the radius of the area. 
Therefore, when a test patch consisting of dots in a 
horizontal line is lengthened, the relation between the 
length of the line (r) and the fusion frequency will be 
given by the equation N = K/2 logr + C— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1658. Kempinsky, W. H. (U. Washington, Sch. 
Med., Seattle.) Cortical projection of vestibular and 
facial nerves in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 
203-210.—"The cortical receiving area of the vesti- 
bular portion of the 8th nerve has been outlined by 
single shock stimulation of the ‘isolated’ vestibular 
nerve in the cat. The center of this vestibular sen- 
sory area lies in the anterior descending limb of the 
suprasylvian gyrus.  Anteriorly it overlaps the 
posterior margin of the arm and face tactile receiving 
areas, and posteriorly it appears to overlap with the 
anterior margin of the auditory receiving area. The 
ipsilateral and contralateral cortical projections are 
symmetrical in extent and location. No cortical 
projection of possible afferent fibers of the facial 
nerve could be demonstrated, although one cannot 
exclude a projection from the nervus intermedius 
to this cortical region.” —C. E. Henry. 

1659. Lhermitte, Jean. Le cerveau et la pensée. 
(Brain and thought.) Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1951. 
205 p.—Taking as his starting-point the London 
Symposium on the physical basis of mind (see 25: 
2120), the author discusses the recent findings on the 
structural organization of the cerebral cortex, the 
physiology, bio-electrical activity and mechanics of 
the brain, the memory, psychological and philo- 
Sophical problems of the consciousness, the role of 
the frontal lobes, and the riddle of cerebral localiza- 
tion. The writer is opposed to the admission of the 
analogy between the biological activity of the brain 
and the mechanical activity of the calculating ma- 
chine, and stresses the opposition between the mental 
life of the man and of the animal. He thinks that 
the mystery of the self-consciousness is not elucidat 
and he doubts if it ever will. — M. Choynowski. 
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1660. Malmejac, J., & Plane, Р.  (Medico- 
Physiologic Exper. Lab. of the French Air Force, 
Algiers.) Influence of oxygen want on functional 
cortical fitness. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 177-180; 
193.—This article summarizes, without presenting 
data, researches on the conditioned salivary response 
in dogs under the influence of anoxia. Mild anoxia 
produces exaggerated salivary responses. More 
severe anoxia results in a lowering or disappearance 
of the conditioned response although the uncondi- 
tioned response may be normal or even exaggerated. 
Very severe anoxia decreases both the conditioned 
and unconditioned salivary responses.—A. Chapanis. 


1661. Marshall, W. H., Essig, C. F., & Dubroff, 
S. J. (Nat. Inst. Health, Bethesda 14, Md.) Rela- 
tion of temperature of cerebral cortex to spreading 
depression of Leão. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 
153-166.—While spreading depression of cortical 
activity is reliably produced by prolonged exposure 
to room air, radical internal dehydration and by 
cooling, the latter is most predictable and is reversi- 
ble. Using dc. potential changes as criteria, veloci- 
ties ranging from 0.03 mm/sec to 0.003 mm/sec 
were observed, Reduction of electro-cortical activ- 
ity far outlasts the dc. voltage changes. In the 
absence of elaborate precautions, spreading depres- 
sion is likely to be a complicating factor in surgically 
exposed preparations.—C. E. Henry. 

1662. Poirier, L. J. Anatomical and experimental 
Studies on the temporal pole of the macaque. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1952, 96, 209-248.—This study on 
6 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) involved unilateral 
and bilateral lesions of the temporal lobes and ad- 
Jacent structures. Its aim was to repeat and extend 
the Klüver and Bucy studies that reported a complex 
syndrome characterised by “psychic blindness”, oral 
tendencies, hypersexuality, hypermetamorphosis, 
and emotional changes. 5 of the monkeys were 
tested pre- and postoperatively for visual discrimina- 
ton. No animal suffered loss of sound discrimina- 
üon. Form and weight discrimination was dis- 
turbed in some animals. 4 of the animals became 
more tame after extensive bilateral lesions, and 2 
displayed unusual drowsiness. Other symptoms 
reported by Klüver and Bucy were not found in 
any of the 6 cases.—C. P. Stone. 

1663. Sarkisov, S. A. Uchenie I. P. Pavlova o 
vysshei пегупої defatel’nosti i sovremennye dannye 
Torfologii kory bol'shogo mozga. (I. P. Pavlov's 
theory of higher nervous activity and the contem- 
porary data of morphology of the cerebral cortex.) 
gare neron. Deíàtel'., 1952, 2, 20-29.—Pavlov 
x tilliantly determined the mechanisms” of condi- 
honed reflex formations in the cortex, all of which 

Corresponds to contemporary morphological data.” 
—I. D. London. 

ое Starzl, Т. E, & Magoun, Н. W. (North- 
the ie U. Med. Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Organization of 
bh Шш thalamic projection system. J. Neuro- 
нн 1951, 14, 133-146.— This paper presents 
: AEN data on the diffuse thalamic projection 
Ystem (cat) as studied by low frequency thalamic 
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stimulation with recording electrodes widely dis- 
tributed throughout the brain. Stimulation of the | 
centre median, intralaminar, anterior, ventralis 
anterior or anterior reticular nuclei, which form a 
functionally interconnected unit, effectively excites 
the whole. Projection is mainly rostral to the caudate 
nucleus and to associational cortex of orbital, frontal, 
cingulate and suprasylvian regions bilaterally. 
Sensory receiving areas are missed but there is over- 
lap to motor cortex. No projection, as judged by 
recruiting responses, was seen in rhinencephalic 
structures. It is thus apparent that the diffuse 
thalamic projection system allows a mass thalamic 
influence upon associational cortex.—C. E. Henry. 

1665. Stoll, J., Ajmone-Marsan,"C., & Jasper, 
Н. Н. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Electro- 
physiological studies of subcortical connections of 
anterior temporal region in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 
1951, 14, 305-316.—‘‘Subcortical connections with 
the tip of the temporal lobe in the cat have been 
studied by (a) strychnine neuronography, (b) elec- 
trically evoked responses and (c) electrically induced 
after-discharges." Direct two-way connections were 
established by all 3 methods between the tip of the 
temporal lobe and the septum via the fornix and to 
the nucleus lateralis posterior of the thalamus. 
Possible relationships to physiological effects of 
stimulating the tip of the temporal lobe and relations _ 
to the electroencephalogram and clinical manifesta- 
tions of epileptic patients with temporal lobe seizures 
are discussed.—C. E. Henry. 


1666. Thurlow, W. R. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville), Gross, N. B., Kemp, E. H., & Lowy, K. 
Microelectrode studies of neural auditory activity 
of cat. I. Inferior colliculus. J. Neurophysiol., 
1951, 14, 289-304.— This paper gives various data 
on both slow waves and spike responses as a function 
of stimulus rate and intensity. Spike latencies of 
7-8 msec were about double the latency of slow 
waves. As compared with records from the cochlear 
nucleus spike responses at the inferior colliculus 
show increased latency, lower repetition rate, higher 
threshold, and more rapid adaptation. Both regions 
show a frequency-position relationship suggesting a 
spatial analyzing mechanism.—C. E. Henry. | 

1667. Ulett, George A., & Gleser, Goldine. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) The effect of 
experimental stress on photically activated EEG. 
Science. 1952, 115, 678-682.—Subjects were in 3 
groups: least likely to be "anxiety prone,” as deter- 
mined by psychiatric and psychological examina- 
tion; psychiatric patients with anxiety as a рге-, 
dominant symptom; and a control group of sophisti- 
cated medical personnel, "known to be without 
gross psychiatric disturbance," who were not subject 
to experimental stress. Findings include: ©... 
occipital rhythms induced by intermittent photic 
stimulation are disturbed by emotional tension in a 
fashion similar to that in which such stress produces. 
a-blocking.” “Screened control subjects and anxious 
patients do not show a differential decrease of re- 
sponse in the photically activated EEG with the 
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introduction of experimental stress." The findings 
are interpreted —B. №. Fisher. 


1668. Vasilev, L. L. Elektronarkoz i ego teorifa 
у svete uchenifa ЇЧ. E. Vvedenskogo о parabioze. 
(Electronarcosis and its theory in the light of N. E. 
Vvedenskif's theory of parabiosis. Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1952, 38, 171-178.—A discussion of electro- 
narcosis in terms of Vvedenskii’s theory of para- 
biosis. J. D. London. 


1669. Wade, Majorie. Behavioral effects of pre- 
frontal lobectomy, lobotomy and circumsection in 
the monkey (Macaca mulatta). J. comp. Neurol., 
1952, 96, 179-207.—In one pair of monkeys the pre- 
frontal cortical tissue was removed (lobectomy); in 
another pair, the prefrontal cortex was left intact, 
but main pathways to the thalamus were cut (lobo- 
tomy); and in the third, the short transcortical con- 
nections between frontal poles and precentral regions 
were severed (circumsection) leaving prefrontal cor- 
tex and long projection fibers intact. Preoperative 
training to criterion was given on 4 latch boxes, 1 
rake test, delayed response, and conditioned dis- 
crimination. With respect to general ability, effects 
of the different operations were as follows: lobectomy 
—increase in reactivity; lobotomy—reduced reactiv- 
ity in test situations; circumsection—some instabil- 
ity or responses in conditioned discrimination. No 
general deterioration in test performances followed 
either of the operations, although there was some 
impairment in delayed reactions due to lobectomy 
and lobotomy but none due to circumsection.— 
С. P. Stone. 


1670. Wall, P. D. (U. Chicago, Ill.), & Horwitz, 
М. Н. Observations on the physiological action of 
strychnine. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 257-263.— 
Strychninization (cat) of dorsal root ganglia, oculo- 
motor nucleus, Edinger- Westphal nucleus and lateral 
horn cells failed to elicit bursts of synchronized activ- 
ity (strychnine spikes), although in the latter struc- 
tures repetitive firing was subsequently induced by 
the introduction of electrical stimulation. These 
volleys did show synaptic transmission in the stellate 
ganglion possibly because of a 1 to 1 neuron arrange- 
ment. Antidromic transynaptic firing with strych- 
nine was not observed. The distance effect of strych- 
nine may be due to an electronic effect from increased 
internuncial activity.—C. E. Henry. 

1671. Woldring, S., & Dirken, M. N. J. (U. 
Groningen, Netherlands.) Site and extension of bul- 
bar respiratory centre. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 
227-241.—''By means of localized recording of action 
potentials in respiratory rhythm and of localized 
stimulation of respiratory structures in the bulbar 
part of the medulla oblongata, two separate areas 
were located, a ventromedial inspiratory part and a 
dorsolateral expiratory part. The inspiratory area 
is situated mainly in the reticular substance at the 
level of the entrance of the vagi; the expiratory area 
seems connected with the spinal trigeminal root 
laterally and has medially a course parallel to the 
solitary tract.”—C. E. Henry. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


1672. Yoshii, N., & Kawamura, Y. (Osaka U., 
Med. Sch., Japan.) A study on experimental neuro- 
sis of rats. II. Electroencephalography of experi- 
mentally induced neurotic rats. Jap. J. Physiol, 
1951, 2, 125-129.—S rats in which delayed avoidance 
conditioned response was frequently reinforced 
showed no marked EEG changes during the anxious 
behavior period, or onset, of neurosis. Fast waves 
increase during the conditioned fit, persisting after 
cessation of the conditioned stimulus. In the spon- 
taneous hyperactivity period, fast waves were seenin 
the home cage and slow ones in the experimental box, 
In the period of fully developed neurosis fast waves 
appeared in both home and experimental cages, but 
slow waves were seen during conditioned stimulation, 
No abnormal contours were seen in any period.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


1673. Zubek, John P. (McGill U., Montreal.), & 
DeLorenzo, A. J. The cerebral cortex and loco- 
motor activity in rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 
55-70.—A group of rats was tested 25 days in an 
activity cage. On the basis of preoperative activity 
scores they were divided into a control and 5 experi- 
mental groups. Controls were sham-operated and 
experimentals received bilateral ablation of either 
anterior, posterior, or medial parts of the cortex. 
Removal of frontal poles tended to produce consider- 
able increase in activity; level of activity was not 
affected by other operations. Postoperative emo- 
tional changes reported by others were not found. 
19 references.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


See also abstracts 1753, 1765, 1783, 1813, 2202, 
2262, 2329 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


1674. Butler, J. A. V. Pictures in the mind. 
Science News, 1951, No. 22, 26-34.—We get our in- 
formation about the world from our senses. The 
picture of the world is a construct, made from the 
varied sensations which reach the brain. This 
picture is not a static one, but constantly enlarged. 
It involves elements which come from both the 
present and past sensations; it involves memory, 
recognition and a great degree of selection, since the 
human attitude to sense impressions is never 8 
merely passive one. 3 references.— М. Choynowskt. 


1675. Chernikoff, Rube, & Taylor, Franklin V. 
( Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C) 
Reaction time to kinesthetic stimulation resulting 
from sudden arm displacement. J. exp. Psychol. 
1952, 43, 1-8.— Reaction time in 6 Ss was determine 
to "a kinesthetic stimulus initiated by suddenly 
dropping S's splinted arm which was held horizon- 
tally by an electromagnet." 5 responded by pressing 
a key when aware of the arm fall or by stopping the 
falling arm. Auditory and tactual reaction times 
were measured for comparison. Kinesthetic reac 
tion time with the arm-stop response was signi- 
cantly shorter (118.9 msec.) than the others. 
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Reasons for these differences are discussed.— M. ар 
Wayner, Jr. : 

1676. Cleghorn, T. E., & Darcus, H. D. (Oxford 
U., Eng.) The sensibility to passive movement of 
the human elbow joint. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1952, 4, 66-77.—4 subjects were tested with an ap- 
paratus which produced passive movements at the 
elbow joint with a “minimal amount of interference 
with sensation from extraneous factors." Perception 
of movement and direction was “more efficient in 
extension than in flexion and at larger than at smaller 
displacements.” Estimates of the 80% threshold 
were 0.8° for movement and 1.8? for direction at all 
speeds in the range, 0.10-0.25?/sec. All subjects 
experienced some false movements at times when 
the arm was at rest—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1677. Cohen, John. (Birkbeck Coll., London, 
England.) A note on social and personal factors in 
sense perception. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 103- 
106.—Sensory experiences аге approached not 
simply as function of the stimulus but as a function 
of personality variables and social background. 
Vision, hearing, smell, taste, touch, pain, and time 
sense are discussed in the hope of stimulating experi- 
ments in terms of the social and personal factors 
involved in these sense perceptions.— M. J. Stanford. 


1678. Gütlind, Erik. (U. Uppsala, Sweden.) 
Some comments on mistakes in statements concern- 
ing sense-data. Mind, 1952, 61, 297-306.—Shapes, 
numbers, and relations, according to C. D. Broad, 
are the general terms under which one may mis- 
takenly subsume entities which do not belong to 
them, apart from whether these entities are sense- 
data or not, but this does not include statements 
about sense-data in relationship to sense-data which 
occurred previously. Mistakes may involve lapses 
of memory and also belief about an experience which 
one may not have actually had.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1679. Gregg, Е. C., Jr. (Case Inst. Technol., 
Cleveland, O.) Physical basis of pain threshold 
measurements in man. J. appl. Physiol., 1951, 4, 
351-363.—The Hardy, Wolff, and Goodell technic 
of pain threshold determination was analyzed 
through the use of a physical picture of radiant 

‚ energy absorption by a selected test spot with given 
simplified physical characteristics. It was shown 
that a critical end point temperature is involved and 
various relationships were derived between this and 
the test spot parameters. Certain experimental 
Checks then allow evaluation of these parameters. 
The relationships also lead to expressions for ab- 
solute threshold changes as well as limiting condi- 
tions for such tests. An analysis is made of both the 
subjective and experimental errors involved and a 

time" method rather than an “interval” method is 

recommended for greater accuracy and ease of 
measurement. An instrument conforming to these 
recommendations is also described.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.). 


1680. Turner, Merle B. (San Die, 3 
f go (Calif.) 
State College.) The relation of preferences to figural 
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reproductions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 161- 
176.—A test of the hypothesis that reproductions 
of minimally exposed figures will tend to be pre- 
ferred when they are paired with the original stimu- 
lus figures for S’s subsequent judgments. The 
major hypothesis was verified. Results are inter- 
preted within a Gestalt framework.—J. A. Stern. 

1681, Wertheimer, Michael. (Worcester (Mass.) 
State Hospital.) A single-trial technique for measur- 
ing the threshold of pain by thermal radiation. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 207-298.—The method 
of measuring pain threshold by thermal radiation 
described in this note involves the use of a constant 
heat stimulus with the threshold measured in terms 
of the length of time the stimulus has to be applied 
before S reports pain. Advantages of this technique 
over the more traditional technique are discussed.— 
J. A. Stern. 

1682. Whyte, H. M. (Oxford U., Eng.) The 
effect of aspirin and morphine on heat pain. Clin. 
Sci., 1951, 10, 333-345.—Using thermocouples to 
measure skin temperature, it was found that radiant 
heat induced pricking pain when the skin tempera- 
ture was 46.58 + 0.04°C, and “intolerable pain" ata 
skin temperature of 48.28 + 0.03°C. Aspirin and 
morphine did not lead to any alteration in the skin 
temperature at which these sensations were experi- 
enced.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.). 

1683. Witkin, Н. A. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Further studies of perception of the upright when 
the direction of the force acting on the body is 
changed. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 9-20.—The 
“effect of rotation upon perception of the position 
of the body itself and of the surrounding field" was 
studied in a rotating room apparatus. Ss were in- 
structed on some trials to “straighten” the room if 
it appeared tilted and to “straighten” their bodies on 
other trials. “... the room usually had to be 
tilted from the true upright toward the center of 
rotation to be perceived as upright . . - but less 
than the magnitude of the shift of the force on the 
body." The body had to be tilted in the same di- 
rection, but less when an objectively upright field 
was present. Differences in the location of the per- 
ceived upright resulted from individual differences 
in the subjects, sex differences, and whether or not 
the visual field was present.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


See also abstracts 2182, 2276, 2343 


VISION 


1684. Aldington, J. N. Changes of color sensitiv- 
ity of the eye with posture. Nature, 1951, 168, 86. 
—It is recorded that, when an observer lies on his 
side, a gradual difference in color response of the two 
eyes is developed, and is reversed when the observer 
lies on his other side.—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.). 

1685. Alpern, Mathew (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
& Hendley, Charles D. Visual functions as indices 
of physiological changes in the acid-base balance of 
the blood. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 301-314.— 
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Influence of metabolic and respiratory acidosis and 
alkalosis on visual functions were investigated by 
testing rod thresholds and critical flicker frequency 
in an area of cone vision. 8 and 12 normal young 
adults served as subjects. No changes in visual 
function were demonstrated with changes in metabo- 
lic acid-base balance; but when balance was changed 
by respiration (change in pCO»), significant variation 
occurred. Respiratory alkalosis was associated with 
a fall in threshold and a rise in c.f.f. These effects of 
СО» tension may occur at the photoreceptor level 
as demonstrated by theoretical analysis.— M. R. 
Stoll. 

1686. Arnulf, A., Dupuy, O., & Flamant, F. 
Répartition de la lumiére dans l'image d'un point 
lumineux sur la rétine., (Distribution of light in the 
retinal image of a point source of light.) C. R. Acad. 
Sci. Paris, 1951, 233, 974-976.— Calculations based 
on the relation between the light flux from a point 
source and the threshold of the eye (from the appar- 
ent size of the retinal image) suggest that scattering 
by the retinal tissue mainly determines the structure 
of the retinal image, and so foveal visual acuity, 
ybi a natural pupil is used.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 

УЬ 

1687. Ashley, W, В. (0. Oklahoma, Norman.), 
Harper, R, S., & Runyon, D. L. The perceived size 
of coins in normal and hypnotically induced economic 
states. Amer. J. Psychol, 1951, 64, 564—572.— 
Each of 17 Ss was rotated through a hypnotic trance 
of "rich" and "poor" as well as a normal, non- 
hypnotic condition. When in the normal state, the 
Ss adjusted the light spot to be approximately equal 
to the physical size of the coins; in the “poor” state, 
the settings were consistently larger than normal 
and in the “rich” state the settings were smaller. 
The size of the light spot increased when Ss judged 
a "slug" which was represented as being made of 
precious metal. It was concluded that the psycho- 
logical organization of a person contributes to the 
figural organization of his perceptions—S. С. 
Ericksen. 


1688. Baeuml, J., & Engelhardt, А. Das Sehen 
von Buntfarben in der Netzhautperipherie. (The 
peripheral visibility of colours.) Z. Biol., 1950, 104, 
307-314.—18 saturated Ostwald coloured papers 
were viewed by the light-adapted eye on a perimeter. 
The papers were presented as discs of 18 mm diam- 
eter. All the discs became visible between 90 and 
100°. There were five invariable colours (they did 
not change hue once their colour was seen), yellow, 
red, violet, blue, and green. The hue of the green 
disc became visible to 60°, that of the red at 45°, and 
the other three were seen as coloured at 90°. The 
colours between yellow and red appeared yellow 
between 90° and 45°, those between green and yellow 
appeared yellow between approximately 88° and 
58°. The colours between red and violet appeared 
violet between 88° and 45° and those between violet 
and blue seemed violet between 90° and 85°. The 
colours between blue and green appeared blue be- 
tween 90° and 60*.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 
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1689. Baker, C. H. 
The dependence of binocular fusion on timing of 
peripheral stimuli and on central process. Canad. J, 
Psychol., 1952, 6, 84-91.—This is a continuation of 
experimentation reported earlier in this journal, 
The general conclusion from the series of experiments 
is that binocular fusion involves some central process 
which combines and integrates the neural processes 
resulting from retinal stimulation so that the bi- 
nocular percept differs from that resulting from 
stimulation of either eye alone.—J. W. Bowles, Jr, 


1690. Best, W. Die Abhängigkeit der Flimmer- 
frequenz von der Reizfláchengrüsse und dem Ort der 
gereizten Netzhautstelle unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung der Schwellenreizlichtstürke. (Depend- 
ence of the critical frequency of flicker on the size 
and localization of the stimulated part of the retina. 
especially when threshold stimuli are used.) v, 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1951, 152, 99—110.— Critical 
fusion frequency differs in different parts of the 
retina. When the stimulating light is of constant 
intensity, if the light intensity is adapted to the 
sensitivity of retinal areas, the same c.f.f. is found, 
These findings are based on experiments carried out 
under conditions of dark adaptation.—(Rewritten 
from Ophthal. Lit.) 


1691. Bevan, William, Jr, & Dukes, W. F. 
(Emory U., Georgia.) Value and the Weber constant 
in the perception of distance. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1951, 64, 580-584.—Using the method of average 
error of classical psychophysics, 40 college students 
each made 20 judgments of distance with a modified 
Howard-Dolman  distance-perception apparatus. 
Stimulus-objects were 2 light green cardboard rec- 
tangles, equal in size to U. S. currency. On the basis 
of both the Ss' average and constant errors, 2 com- 
parable groups were formed. Several days later the 
control group repeated the original task while the 
experimental group made their judgments with $20 
bills as stimulus-objects. Comparison of the results 
from the second-session performance of the two 
groups showed a significantly smaller average error 
for the experimental group (t = 3.00, df. = 38, P 
< 0.01). These results emphasize the role of 
motivational variables in a response system tradi- 
tionally described in terms of purely cognitive 
functions—S. C. Ericksen. 


1692. Boltz, C. L. Colour specification and meas- 
urement. Science News, 1951, No. 22, 35-54— 
After some preliminary discussion of the difficulties 
inherent in the problem of color specification ап 
measurement, and a short history of the.attempts at 
its solution, the author presents the C.I.E. system, 
the Ostwald system, the Munsell system and the 
Tintometer system. Although experienced colour 
is a private sensation, a negotiable entity represent 
ing the colour can be obtained. When this is of 4 
kind that can be subjected to the rules of mathe- 
matics, a system of colour-measurement has been 
achieved. Of the 4 systems, the C.I.E. system 15 
the only one “that is to be considered truly a system 
of measurement."— М. Choynowski. 
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1693. Bornschein, Н. Die absolute Lichtsch- 
welle des menschlichen auges. Eine experimentell- 
varianzanalytische Kritik ihrer subjektiven Bestim- 
mungsmethoden. (The absolute light threshold of 
the human eye.) 9. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1951, 
151, 446-475.—Subjective methods of determining 
the absolute light threshold of the human eye are 
subjected to a critical examination, and the signific- 
ance of physiological variations shown by this 
threshold in the interpretation of individual tests is 
considered. After an exhaustive commentary on the 
literature of the subject, the experimental methods 
employed by the author are described and his results 
tabulated and discussed at length.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal, Lit.) 


1694, Buddenbrock, W. V., & Moller-Racke, J. 
Neue Beobachtungen über den Farbensinn der 
Insekten. (New observations on insect colour 
vision.) Experientia, 1952, 8, 62-63.—The optom- 
eter reaction was used to test the luminosity of red, 
orange, yellow, green, and blue Ostwald papers for 
several species of butterfly. It was found that 
whereas the luminosity of the red, yellow, and blue 
papers varied independently of one another in differ- 
ent species, those of the blue and green and of the 
orange and red always varied in the same direction. 
It appears, therefore, that the butterflies have three 
receptors, and orange-red, a yellow, and a green- 
blue.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1695. Burnham, R. W. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) The dependence of color upon 
area. Amer. J. Psychol, 1951, 64, 521-533.—As 
the visual angle was increased from 2° to 22°, the 
matching mixtures increased generally in excitation- 
purity; from 22° to 77° there was a tendency for 
excitation-purity to remain the same or to decrease. 
The mixtures also showed a small shift in dominant 
wave length toward longer wave lengths as visual 
angle was increased. In reflectance some mixtures 
increased, others decreased. The visual changes in 
matching mixtures may be represented by several 
liminal steps. There was a greater change in chro- 
maticity between visual angles of 2° and 22° than 
between angles of 22° and 77°. There were marked 
individual differences in matching mixtures. The 
area results are consistent with luminance results 
reported elsewhere.—.. C. Ericksen. 


S 1696. Cibis, Paul A., & Halperin, Max. (USAF 
zd Aviat., Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Faulty 
RUN perception caused by cyclotorsion of the eyes. 
tandolph Field, Tex.: USAF Sch. of Aviation Medi- 
Р 1951. iv, 10 p. (Proj. No. 21-24-013, Rep. 
о. 1).—The authors report a series of experiments 
eue faulty depth and space perception caused by 
rotational movements of the eyes about their 
anterior-posterior axes. 70 out of 100 subjects gave 
е of marked cyclotorsion when the level of 
"heus or state of adaptation was changed. 
e results of anoxia and alcohol intoxication on 
Cyclotorsion were tested with a few subjects, but the 
results are not entirely consistent.—4. Chapanis. 
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1697. Cibis, Paul A. (USAF Sch. of Aviat. Med., 
Randolph Field, Texas.) Retinal adaptation in night 
flying. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 168-176.—Retinal 
adaptation (RA)—the fading of visual sensations 
during prolonged stimulation—has been observed by 
pilots who report that they sometimes lose the abil- 
ity to see the horizon at night but can regain it b: 
turning over to inverted flight. Laboratory experi- 
ments on 9 subjects confirm the reality of these 
observations for brightness levels of 5 X 10% 
millilamberts or less. RA occurs more readily if the 
subject maintains steady fixation; less readily if he 
scans. RA occurs more readily during anoxia. 
Recovery from RA by inverting the subject is not 
the result of any inherent advantage of the inverted 
position perse. Inverting the subject merely changes 
the pattern of retinal stimulation. RA can be 
demonstrated for dim intermittent stimuli as well as 
steady ones.—A. Chapanis. 


1698. de Groot, Sybil G., Dodge, Jane M., & 
Smith, Jo Ann. Factors in night vision sensitivity: 
the effect of brightness. U.S. Л. Submar. Med. Res. 
Lab., 1952, 11(11), Rep. No. 194, 17 p.—Night 
sensitivity of the eye was explored by using a spot 
of light of different brightnesses presented at 9 points, 
A total of 13,000 judgments were made by 3 ob- 
servers. Overall sensitivity was found to increase 
rapidly to a peak between 7° and 12° from fixation 
and then to decrease steadily into the periphery, 
Sensitivity in the upper, lower, nasal, and temporal 
quadrants follow the same general pattern. The 
nasal quadrant had the best sensitivity over the 
largest area.— Г. A. Riggs. 

1699. Euziére, J., Passouant, P., & Cazaban, R. 
Temps objectifs de fusion et excitations lumineuses 
doublées en electrorétinographie. (Objective deter- 
mination of critical fusion frequency and double 
light stimuli in electroretinography.) Ann. Oculist., 
Paris, 1951, 184, 865-876.— Observations were made 
on normal eyes in man, with light intensity above 
500 lux, at 3 cm., duration 10 m.sec. Almost com- 
plete flattening of the graph occurred for 52 stimuli 
per second, corresponding to the subjective test for 
critical fusion frequency with the same apparatus. 
With double stimuli at increasing intervals, up to 
20 m.sec. interval there was a single normal response. 
To obtain two complete responses 300 m.sec. interval 
was needed, and the second response was of smaller 
amplitude.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1700. Fleury, Pierre. (Institut d'Optique, Paris, 
France.) | Recherches poursuivies а l'Institut 
d'Optique. IIL “Avril 1949-Магѕ 1952. (Research 
carried out at the Institute of Optics. ПІ. April 
1949 to March 1952.) Rev. Opt. (theor. instrum.), 
1952, 31, 229—252.— Research at the Paris Institute 
is reviewed for the period indicated, and a bibliog- 
raphy of 101 titles is included. Research areas 
covered are: formation and structure of optical 
images, perception of images, instrument quality, 
glasses and optical media, thin films and surface 
states, spectrophotometry, photometry, colorimetry, 
and applied optics.—R. W. Burnham. 
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1701. Gibson, James J., & Waddell, Dickens. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Homogeneous retinal 
stimulation and visual perception. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 65, 263-270.—Homogeneous unfocus- 
sable images were presented to Ss by attaching 
translucent hemispheres to each of their eyes. Free 
description and answers to questions were used to 
determine the impressions which each S had. 
“The best conclusion is probably that a homogene- 
ous field of color is indeterminate with respect to 
depth. The impressions that do occur are indefinite, 
unspecific, and ambiguous.” —J, A. Stern. 


1702. Hanaoka, Toshimasa. Effect of melano- 
phore-hormone upon the scotopic vision of human 
eye. Jap. J. Physiol., 1951, 2, 9-16.—Cow, horse, 
and hog pituitaries were extracted by a method given 
in detail, and the solution standardized just before 
use to contain 200 I.U./cc. Subjects were given 
100 to 600 I.U. the higher doses prolonging but not 
intensifying the effects. Dark adaptation (Nagel’s 
adaptometer) was shortened to 3 or less of the con- 
trol time, light sensitivity was increased markedly, 
visual acuity in low illumination was improved, and 
the threshold for electric phosphene was decreased. 
These effects were much more pronounced in peri- 
pheral than in foveal or parafoveal vision.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.). 


1703. Hartridge, H. (Medical Research Council, 
London.) Recientes adelantos en la fisiología de la 
vision. (Recent advances in the physiology of vis- 
ion.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 239— 
275.—Recent developments in the physiology of 
vision are summarized with particular reference to 
the author's polychromatic theory of vision. Prob- 
lems presented by the theories of Hering and Young 
are considered and their resolution by the poly- 
chromatic theory is expounded. Some of the topics 
considered are: (1) perception of yellow by the 
human eye, (2) cases wherein color sensitivity of one 
eye differs from the other, (3) color blindness in the 
light of the three theories, (4) vitamin A and deriv- 
atives, (5) colored lights as signals, (6) subjective 
changes in luminosity and color, (7) ocular move- 
ments and methods of registering them, (8) errors 
of refraction and their causes, (9) macular pigment. 
36 references, Portrait.—G. B. Strother. 


1704. Hess, Eckhard Н. (U. Chicago, IIl.) 
‘Subjective’ colors: retinal vs. central origin. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 278-280.—A test of the 
central origin of subjective colors was made by 
stereoscopically presenting a pattern of stimulation 
which produced subjective color when both eyes 
were stimulated by the total pattern. When the 
eyes were stimulated by the components of the pat- 
tern, necessitating stereoscopic fusion, no subjective 
colors were reported. The author interprets his 
results to be consistent with a retinal interpretation 
of subjective colors.—J. A. Stern. 

1705. Hill, R. F. The trivalence theory of vision. 
A new hypothesis on the theory of vision. Brit. J. 
physiol. Optics, 1951, 8, 161-172.—A new hypothesis 
of vision is put forward which suggests that efferent 
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impulses from the cortex stimulate the production of 
fuscin in the cells of the pigment epithelium, pro- 
ducing a sensation of black. Light produces a 
photochemical change in the fuscin, which stimu- 
lates the cones to make contact with the pigment 
epithelium while discharging visual yellow into the 
epithelial cell. This reaction renders the fuscin 
more photosensitive and probably retards its re- 
generation. The movement of the cone stimulates 
the optic nerve ganglion to produce the sensation of 
light. In the periphery, the rods with their visual 
purple are thought to supplement the pigment 
epithelium with their fuscin, thereby producing the 
increased sensitivity of the peripheral retina. The 
hypothesis is then extended to explain colour vision, 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1706. Holmes, R. R. Brightness terms. Light 
& Lighting, 1951, 44, 238-240.—The author suggests 
the use of two terms for subjective brightness or 
luminosity: “brilliance,” to refer to point sources, 
and “brightness,” to refer to extended sources and 
large luminous areas. The corresponding units sug- 
gested are "brils" (candles per square inch) and 
“brigs” (foot-lamberts).—(Courtesy of Kodak Моп. 
Abstr. Bull.). 

1707. linuma, I. Sections of the dark adaptation 
curve. Part П. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 
293-296.—An investigation of the effect of preced- 
ing light adaptation on the dark adaptation curve 
showed that the higher and longer the light adapta- 
tion, the higher and the later does the “kink” in the 
dark adaptation curve appear; when dark adaptation 
is measured with red light and the “kink” appears at 
a high intensity, a sensation of red is produced only 
for a short time thereafter. It is pointed out that 
secondary dark adaptation does not always consist 
of rod adaptation only but sometimes of both cone 
and rod adaptation, in the early period at least. 
These results suggest that two substances are regen- 
erated during dark adaptation and that the “kink” 
indicates the beginning of sensitization of visual 
purple rather than of rod adaptation.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) d 

1708. Ikeda, K. Alteration of luminosity by suc- 
cessive contrast. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 
285-287.—The fusion frequency for spectral colours 
was measured and the results compared with those 
obtained after one minute's stimulation with differ- 
ent coloured lights. A statistically significant lower- 
ing of luminosity was obtained with red light (sub: 
jective hue corresponding to Fraunhofer A line) 
730-715 mu, 605-439 my; orange light (subjective 
hue 595 mu) 578-518 туи; green light (subjective 
hue 516 ти) 665-512 my; blue light (subjective hue 
485 mu), 666-578 mp, 562-539 my, 469-439 тїш; 
violet light subjective hue 444 my), 680-439 my; and 
reddish purple, 651-626 ти, 586-518 ти, 512-462 
ти. With orange and blue lights there was nO 
effect. Generally speaking, no rise in fusion fre- 
quency was found.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1709. Ittelson, William Н. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The effect of viewing objects at illusory distances: 
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a reply to Pollack. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 294— 
297.—"The purpose of this note has not been to 
refute Pollack's arguments but simply to indicate 
that the points against which he inveighs are by 
and large not conclusions reached by the authors of 


the paper which he is criticizing.” —J. A. Stern.. 


1710. Janoušková, K. Problém barvocitu s 
hlediska populačně biologického. (Problem of 
colour vision from the point of view of population 
biology.) Čs. ofthaL, 1951, 7, 182-186.—The 
author examined colour vision in 565 men and 446 
women. In men, 10.5% cases of defective colour 
vision were found. (296 protanopia, 2.695 deuter- 
anopia, 2.176 red-green blindness, and 5.4% anomal- 
ous trichromatopsia); in women there was 5.8% of 
defective colour vision. With rising age the rate of 
defective colour vision rises, reaching 40% in men 
in the 8th decade and 18% in women in the 7th 
decade. The rise is due-to the increasing number of 
anomalous trichromats. No relation between defects 
in colour vision and occupation has been found. 
The examination was performed with pseudo-iso- 
chromatic plates in normal daylight conditions.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1711. Janoušková, К. (Theories of colour vis- 
ion.) Čsl. ofthal., 1952, 8, 17-28.—An historical and 
current review of theories of colour vision. The first 
trichromatic theory of colour vision was published 
by Lomonosov, thus preceding by nearly 50 years 
Young’s trichromatic theory. (In Czech.)—(Court- 
esy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


_ 1712. Kamiya, S. The influence of light adapta- 

tion by intermittent light upon the process of dark 
adaptation. Part IV. Talbot’s Law and Weken’s 
Law. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55(4), 296-300.— 
When the frequency of an intermittent light is 
above the fusion frequency,. Talbot's law also holds 
for post-dark-adaptation. If the frequency drops 
below that necessary for fusion, the time of post 
dark adaptation will be increased.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 


„1713. Koella, W., Kälin, R., & Kesselring, F. 
Tiefensehschirfe und Kérperstellung. (Stereoscopic 
acuity and bodily position.) Helv. physiol. pharm. 
Acta, 1951, 9, 296-303.—Stereoscopic acuity as 
measured by the three rod method was tested at 30, 
40, and 50 cm. for 13 normal subjects, both when 
sitting up and lying down. A systematic alteration 
а stereoscopic vision with bodily position was found. 
рй tests under ordinary conditions it is known 

at when the visual distance is short the middle 
ee has to be slightly farther from the eye before the 
T ree are seen subjectively as being in a straight line. 

he visual distance within which this phenomenon 
сша тав Тынч to be shorter when the subject was 
an when ight.—| 
Ophthal. Lit.) e was upright —(Courtesy of 
INE Kohlík, E., & Skoédopole, B. Následné 
m ování velikosti čtverců. (Successive discrimi- 
on in the sizes of a square.) Biol. Listy., 1951, 
› 185-189.—Standard and test squares were suc- 
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cessively projected on the screen under equal il- 
lumination and dependence of discrimination thresh- 
old on the time interval between the exposures was 
examined in 9 normal persons. The optimal differ- 
entiation was found when 100 m.sec. interval was 
used. In this case the discrimination is better than 
in cases of simultaneous exposure of the squares. 
At a 280 msec. interval the discrimination remark- 
ably decreases. Three types of subject were found 
according to changes in discrimination.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1715. Küchle, Н. J., & Remky, Н. Über mono- 
culare Dominanz (*Augigkeit"); alte und neue 
(haploskopische) Methoden zu ihrem Nachweis und 
deren Wert für ihre Beurteilung. (Monocular 
dominance ("eyedness"); old and new (haploscopic) 
methods used for demonstrating it; their suitability. 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1951, 152, 62-88.— 
binocular method of indicating high dominance is 
described. Results of the method indicate that 
dominance is a central phenomenon which occurs in 
not more than 25% of subjects. The incidence of 
dominance varies with the method used for detecting 
it. No correlation was found between eye dominance 
and handedness.—(Rewritten from Ophthal. Lit.) 

1716. Lichte, William H. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) Shape constancy: dependence upon angle of 
rotation; individual differences. J. exp. Psychol., 
1952 43, 49-57.—Shape constancy was studied in 
50 Ss when a square plate was rotated on its vertical 
axis until it appeared equal in shape to each of 4 
rectangles of varying widths. The Brunswik Ratio 
“decreased significantly as angle of rotation (from 
the frontal-parallel plane) increased” and its vari- 
ability remained the same. Variability of settings 
was greater for the 2 large angles of rotation. Indi- 
vidual differences and practice effects are discussed. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1717. MacLatchy, R. S. Colour vision testing. 
Trans. ophthal. Soc. U. K., 1951, 71, 623-629.— 
An account of the advantages and defects of the 
Ishihara and lantern tests for colour vision. It is 
recommended that the Ishihara test should be used 
as a general test and that subjects scoring over 70% 
should be considered to have average colour vision. 
Those scoring 70% or less should be further tested 
with a lantern. The Physical Society's recom- 
mendation that all children should have their colour 
vision tested is restated.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

1718. Maggiore, L. Les dyschromatopsie ac- 
quises et le mécanisme de la vision des couleurs. 
(Acquired dyschromatopsias and the mechanism of 
colour vision.) Bull. Soc. Ophthal., France, 1951, 3, 
459-462.—The perception of colour is not only a 
retinal function, but also needs the participation о! 
the cortical centres, and of the centre of psychic 
control. The author develops this idea with physi- 
ological and clinical arguments.— (Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) y 

1719. Maggiore, L. Il meccanismo della visione 
cromatica come atto sensoriale ed atto percettivo. 
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Contributo della patologia e della clinica alla soluz- 
ione integrale del problema. (The mechanism of 
colour vision as a sensory and perceptive act. A 
pathological and clinical contribution to the integral 
solution of the problem.) Rass. ital. Ottalm., 1951, 
20, 251-252.— The mechanism of colour vision can- 
not be considered as limited to cone function. It is 
more complex and its derangement may be due to 
alterations at the level of the retina, the visual 
pathways, or the cortical, subcortical, and psychic 
centres (agnosia). Acquired dyschromatopsias ow- 
ing to the different origin and site of the lesions which 
caused the disease, are of great importance for the 
explanation of all physiological problems of colour 
vision.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1720. Matubara, H. Extramacular visual acuity, 
especially the Aubert-Fórster phenomenon. Acta 
Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55(5), 307-313.—Extra- 
macular visual acuity for long distances was meas- 
ured and the results considered in relation to the 
prevention of traffic accidents. 7 healthy subjects 
with good visual acuity (1.2-1.5) were tested at 5 to 
50 m., with various figures subtending the same visual 
angle. At distances of 40 m. and over, the difference 
between the test objects becomes smaller than that 
for shorter distances. Visual acuity for objects 
moving at less than 30 km. per hour was on the 
average greater than that for objects moving at 60 
km. per hour. The visual angle of a test object rec- 
ognized by a man (1.75 m. in height) standing on the 
road-side at distances of 100 to 1,000 m. was meas- 
ured. Up to 300 m. the angle required becomes 
larger, but it decreased for a distance of 400 m.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1721. Mishkin, Mortimer, & Forgays, Donald G. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Word recognition 
as a function of retinal locus. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 
43, 43-48.—Experiments to investigate “the ac- 
curacy of tachistoscopic recognition of words placed 
in the left and right periperal fields of vision” are 
reported. Subjects recognized "significantly more 
words placed in certain parts of the right visual field 
than in corresponding parts of the left, confirming 
the hypothesis of a selective retinal training arising 
from the reading situation." Alternative interpreta- 
tions were ruled out by additional experiments.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1722. Mittelstaedt, H.  Dunkel-adaptation und 
Nachreaktionen bei Pterophyllum.  (Dark-adapta- 
tion and after-reactions with Pterophyllum.) Na- 
turwissenschaften, 1951, 38, 137-138—The light- 
and dark-adaptation of fish were examined by the 
observation of the oblique position taken up in the 
water when only one side received light stimuli. 
Experiments on the duration of the adaptation are 
shortly outlined.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1723. Motokawa, K., & Ebe, M. Scotopic pro- 
cesses and on-elements in human retina. Tohoku 
J. exp. Med., 1951, 54, 215-221.—Excitability curves 
for electrical stimulation of the retina were taken 
after illumination by various durations and intensi- 
ties of light. It was found that, when the conditions 
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were such as to favour rod activity (low intensity 
and peripheral vision), the time elapsing between the 
beginning of the light stimulus and the development 
of maximum electrical excitability was constant at 
about 4.5 seconds. When the experimental condi- 
tions favoured cone activity (high intensity and 
foveal vision) the time between the end of the light 
stimulus and the maximum of the excitability curve 
was constant. When both rods and cones were 
activated the excitability curves were very compli- 
cated, but the contributions of each type of receptor 
could be disentangled. It is suggested that the time 
relations of the light stimulus and the development 
of electrical excitability confirm Granit's suggestion 
that on-responses are associated with rods and off- 
responses with cones.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1724. Motokawa, Koiti; Ebe, Mitsuru; Arakawa, 
Yasuhiro, & Oikawa, Toshihiko. (Tohoku U. 
Sendai, Japan.) Studies on the physiological color 
blindness of the human fovea with the polarization 
method. Jap. J. Physiol., 1951, 2, 50-59.— Changes 
in the intensity threshold for electric phosphene were 
followed before and after 2 sec. exposure of the eye 
to spectral light from a source subtending 2 min. of 
visual arc. Excitability increases were plotted 
against time after exposure for various wave-lengths 
of light. Response to yellow was absent at the fovea, 
and that to blue was weak, red and green response 
values being decidedly higher. As stimulation pro- 
gressed toward the parafovea. the yellow and blue 
responses increase in intensity, merging with those 
for red and green between 1 and 2 out, and surpassing 
them farther toward the periphery. Application of 
these observations to theories of color vision is dis- 
cussed.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


1725. Mowbray, G. H., & Gebhard, J. W. 
(John Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The Purkinje 
after-image on screens of cathode-ray tubes. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 508-520.—Threshold values 
for the disappearance of the ghost image at low 
intensities of retinal illumination were found to vary 
from 0.61 to 15.5 photons for P-7 and P-11 phos- 
phors. At high intensities the image disappeared at 
about 200-250 photons. The only critical factor 
determining the presence of the after image was 
retinal illumination —S. C. Ericksen. 

1726. Piper, Н. F. Der Einfluss des Adaptation- 
Szustandes auf den Ablauf unwillkürlicher Augen- 
bewegungen. (The influence of adaptation on in- 
voluntary ocular movements.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. 
Ges. Heidelberg, 1951, 57, 260—262.— When, in a state 
of dark adaptation, a prism is held in front of one 
eye and a light spot looked at, the prism can be over- 
come more easily according to the brightness of the 
light spot. If its brightness is reduced after the two 
retinal images have been united diplopia takes place: 
These conditions were studied with different meth- 
ods.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

, 1727. Pollack, Philip. The effect of viewing 0b- 
jects at illusory distances. Amer. J. Psychol., 1951, 
64, 603-607—The findings of Ittelson and Ames 
(see 25: 795) are reviewed to the effect that they 
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misinterpret their results and that clinical experience 
refutes the claim that eyestrain can be caused by 
abnormal image-size and false projection.—S. C. 
Ericksen. A 

1728. Remky, Erich. Zum Bewegungssehen und 
zur Pendelpeitschenschmitzentduschung. (Whip- 
lash illusion). Ophthalmologica. 1952, 123, 168-179. 
—As introduction, the author discusses the hitherto 
unnoticed phenomenon of vision in movement 
(motion vision). In criticising former explanations 
of the whiplash illusion, he minimizes the effect of a 
positive after-image and emphasizes that of a 
"peripheral forward movement." Іа monocular 
peripheral observation the localization involves (1) 
the oscillating spherical image in which the distribu- 
tion of brightness oscillates also, and (2) a movable 
point of irritation in a blotting-out test. These 
peculiarities of motion vision are important in pre- 
imetry as well as in judging movement in sport, 
aviation and railway signal service.—S. Renshaw. 

1729. Richter, M. Die neuere Entwicklung auf 
dem Gebiete der Farbensinnprüfung. (New develop- 
ments in the examination of the colour sense.) Klin. 
МЫ. Augenheilk., 1951, 119, 561-575.—A review of 
the methods of examination of the colour sense. It 
covers the use of the pseudo-isochromatic plates of 
Stilling, Ishihara, the American Optical Company, 
and Rabkin, the Nagel anamaloscope, the Trendelen- 
burg-Ahlenstiel test, and the Farnsworth-Munsell 
test. At present the pseudo-isochromatic plates 
seem the most popular. The test takes the shortest 
TS and is fairly reliable.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 

it. 

1730. Ronchi, Lucia. (Conditions that determine 
the legibility of letters.) Atti. Fond. Giorgio Ronchi, 
1951, 6, 154-159.—Using the letters ''S"', **O", and 

М”, in which the strokes were one fifth as wide as 
the smaller over-all dimensions (width) and which 
had certain over-all horizontal dimensions, the ob- 
servation distance for limiting resolution for a vary- 
ing vertical dimension (height) was determined. 
For small heights, the limiting distance increased 
rapidly, but after the height-width ratio exceeded 
about 5:1, the increase became much less rapid. 
For two black squares separated by a variable dist- 
ance, the resolving power, as determined by the 
distance of observation for limiting resolution, was 
always such that the ratio between the side of the 
Square and the over-all length of the pattern was of 
the order of 1:5; this is in line with an earlier ob- 
servation that this is the optimum ratio between the 
ed of the stroke of a letter and its smaller over- 
от (Comey of Kodak Mon. Abstr. 


T р, Schelgel, Н. J. Versuche zur Methodik der 
"t tschwüchung. (Experiments on methods of 
H ucing brightness.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. 
Heidelberg, 1951, 57, 251-255.—1n physiological 
оаа it is difficult to reduce the brightness of 

е light used without alternations of the spectra. 
NE filters are not suitable. A new method was 

aborated by which polarized light is reflected 
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several times in mirrors with black glass at the 
back.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1732. Schwarz, F. Neue Sehschárfemessungen: 
die Prüfung der Sehleistung unter Berücksichtigung 
der Darbietungszeit der Sehproben. (New meas- 
urements of visual acuity: visual efficiency with con- 
trolled exposures of the test types.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1951, 151, 714-724.—Visual acuity was | 
measured under conditions which allowed variation of 
one of 3 conditions, while the other 2 were held con- 
stant. The 3 conditions were light intensity, ex- 
posure time, and type size. The visual efficiency of 
an eye is directly proportional to the visual acuity 
after spectacle correction, and with optimal illumin- 
ation, and inversely proportional to the exposure 
time.—(Rewritten from Ophthal. Lit.) 


1733. Schwarz, F. Über die Messung der Seh- 
schürfe und Prüfung der Sehleistung mit farbigen 
Sehproben. (Measurement of visual acuity and 
testing of visual capacity with coloured test ob- 
jects.) Pflügers Arch., 1951, 254, 144-145.—The 
effect of colour on the recognition of the position of 
a Landolt broken ring on a dark surround was tested 
by finding the minimum exposure time for a given 
intensity, and vice versa. It was found that for a 
given exposure time the threshold intensity was low- 
est for yellow except for one subject who recognized 
the green ring most easily. When the exposure was 
continuous the lowest threshold intensity was for 
green, with the exception of one subject for whom it 
was yellow. White and coloured surrounds only 
affected the results in one subject where performance 
for blue and green was improved by surrounds of the 
same colour.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1734. Scuillica, F. Sui limiti della fusione stere- 
oscopica. (The limits of stereoscopic fusion.) Ann. 
Ottal., 1951, 77, 303-321.—The author studied the 
range of stereoscopic fusion with and without the 
stereoscope (Holmes's and Maggiore's) His con- 
clusions are that the limits of stereoscopic fusion are ' 
related to optical and anatomical factors (visual 
acuity and stereoscopic parallax), and psychic 
factors (attention, nystagmoid movements, stere- 
oscopic training). While the optic factors are almost 
constant, the psychic ones are variable even in the 
same subject.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1735. Shikano, S. An analysis of fusion fre- 
quency. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55(5), 319- 
324.— The effect of dark adaptation on fusion fre- 
quency was investigated for several retinal regions 
by measuring the threshold intensity for fusion аё. 
constant frequency. - At the beginning of dark 
adaptation (1 to 2 minutes) the threshold intensity 
was found to decrease rapidly parallel with the in- 
crease in sensitivity for a central area (1.4°). In the 
periphery, the rate of decrease threshold intensity 
varied according to the frequency. For longer flashes 
(446 and less, per minute) it also took the same ora 
parallel course, but for shorter flashes (744/ min. 
and more) the sensitivity to flicker decreased rapidly 
2 to 8 minutes after the beginning of dark adaptation 
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and then remained constant or rose a little.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1736. Smith, William M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Sensitivity to apparent movement in depth as a 
function of stimulus dimensionality. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 149—155.—An experimental test of 
reaction time to apparent movement of flat and 3 
dimensional objects viewed monocularly and binocu- 
larly. Results showed no differences in reaction 
times to the different objects; faster reaction times 
when viewed binocularly.—4. К. Solars. 

1737. Snyder, F. W., & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Wichita, Kans. Vision with spatial inversion. 
Wichita, Kansas: McCormich-Armstrong Co. Inc., 
1952. 144 p.—The results of an experiment on a 25 
yr. old graduate student in psychology who during a 
disorientation period of 30 days wore inverting 
lenses 407 hrs. and a blindfold during the remaining 
time are divided and discussed under the chapter 
headings: Studies in perception, Problem and general 
plan of the present study, Card-sorting task, Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Test, Purdue Pegboard 
test, Mirror-tracing task, Observations on extra- 
experimental activities, and Theoretical discussion 
and summary.— М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1738. Spaulding, P. J. The Cranbrook Project 
report on psychological findings. Kresge Eye Inst. 
Bull., 1951, 3, 7-36.—The author presents a wide 
statistical survey of 511 cases. The methods of test- 
ing intelligence, auditory memory, and visual mem- 
ory are briefly described, and the process by which 
these results are correlated with the findings on oph- 
thalmological examination is reviewed. The cases 
fall into two groups, controls (406) with normal 
muscle balance, and an experimental group (105) 
whose muscle balance was found to be outside normal 
limits in one or more of the variables measured. 
The results are discussed at length, and the author 
hopes, in the course of a few years, to be able further 
to elucidate the relationship between the develop- 
ment of eye-muscle disabilities and their accompany- 
D eei n factors.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 

AL. 

1739. Szmyt, J.  Olsnienie. (Glare.) Polsk. 
Tyg. lek., 1951, 6, 767-768.—Glare depends upon 
illumination brightness, direction of light rays, on 
the adaptation, retinal area illuminated, and motion 
of the object. Based on these factors a 6-fold classi- 
fication of glare is presented. (1) absolute glare— 
when a brightness of great intensity reaches a small 
retinal area; (2) relative glare—difference between 
two brightnesses from lower to higher intensity; (3) 
double glare—when two light streams reach a large 
retinal area; (4) manifold—when the same retinal 
area is illuminated by various light brightnesses; 
(5) differential—when two light streams of low 
brightness reach the retina while one or more objects 
are moving into the field of vision; (6) and last— 
extreme—when the illumination surpasses the en- 
durance of the photo-elements and spreads all over 
the retina causing a temporary blindness.—(Re- 
written from Ophthal. Lit.) 
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1740. Tagami, H. Analysis of the dete: 
factors of the velocity of retinal dark adaptation, 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 287-293.—It was 
found that the duration and intensity of light adapt- 
ation did not have the same effect on the time re- 
quired to reach a given level of dark adaptation. 
The intensity of the light adaptation had more effect 
on dark adaptation than the time. The effect of 
intense light adaptation was to produce a more 
rapid dark adaptation of the rods. This indicates 
that the “kink” in the dark adaptation curve de- 
pends upon the combined action of rods and cones, 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1741. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Interpretation of illumination data. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1952, 29, 293-300.—Plotted on a semi- 
logarithmic basis, visual acuity appears to show a 
continuing improvement with increase in brightness. 
When a linear scale is used, significant gains in 
acuity with increased brightness are shown to occur 
only in the lower range; i.e. up to 30 to 40 footlamb- 
erts, Gains at higher intensities are of doubtful ' 
practical significance.— M. R. Stoll. 

1742. Tukahara, S. & Abe, Z. Resonance phe- 
nomena of photopic and scotopic receptors. Tohoku 
J. exp. Med., 1951, 54, 189-196.— The changes in 
the excitability of the eye to intermittent electric 
stimuli of varying frequencies were measured by 
Motokawa's method. It was found that after pre- 
illumination with white light, increasing the fre- 
quency of the electrical stimuli had the same effect 
in shortening the crest time of the excitability curve 
as an increase in wave-length of the pre-illuminating 
light when a single electrical stimulus was used. 
When the pre-illuminating light was red the crest 
time was always at 1 second but the maximum €x- 
citability was found when the intermittent stimulus 
had a frequency of 55 cycles per second. The fre- 
quency for the maximum effect of green stimuli was 
42 c.p.s. and of blue was 36 c.p.s. When very weak 
light stimuli were used the most effective frequency 
was 20 c.p.s. The excitability curves obtained with 
these frequencies are thought to represent resonance 
curves for the red, green and blue receptors and for 
the rods respectively —(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1743. Wald, George W., & Brown, Paul К. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The role of sulf- 
hydryl groups in the bleaching and synthesis of 
rhodopsin. J. gen. Pyhsiol., 1952, 35, 797-8217 
Results from the study of cattle, frog, and squ! 
retinas show that sulfhydryl groups are liberated in 
the bleaching of rhodopsin, yielding directly, a" 
electrical variation. Evidence supports a relation- 


ship between bleaching and protein denaturation.— 
S. S. Marzolf. g and protein dena 


1744. Waters, J. W. Effect of vitamin A deficien- 
cy on the dark adaptation of the pigeon. Nature 
Lond., 1952, 169, 413-414.—The dark adaptation 
of vitamin A-deficient pigeons was investigated by 
means of the electroretinogram, There was, "4 
significant. difference between the curves obtaine 
from deficient and from normal birds and it appear? 
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that the predominantly cone pigeon retina is inde- 
pendent of vitamin A for its normal function.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 

1745. Werner, Heinz, & Wapner, Seymour. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Experiments on sen- 
sory-tonic field theory of perception: IV. Effect of 
initial position of a rod on apparent verticality. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 68-74.— ‘The influence of 
the position of a rod at the beginning of a trial 
(starting position) on the final position in which it is 
perceived as vertical has been systematically in- 
vestigated . . . apparent vertical is always closest 
to the position in which the rod was set initially for 
that trial... results are viewed . . . as figural 
adaptation effects.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1746. Williamson, D. I. Studies in the biology of 
talitridae (Crustacae, Amphipoda): visual orienta- 
tion in Talitrus saltator. J. marine biol. Ass. U. K., 
1951, 30, 91-99.—Talitrus saltator burrows in the 
softer sand near high water mark during the day 
and moves looking for food between the tide marks 
at night. At dawn it returns to high water mark. 
The return to high water mark was found to be in- 
dependent of wind direction, compass reading, or a 
homing reaction. It was not an orientation away 
from the sea. The return was not affected by paint- 
ing one eye over or by the position of the sun, so it 
was not a simple reaction to light or to brightness 
difference. It was destroyed by painting both eyes. 
Laboratory experiments confirmed that the orienta- 
tion is visual and probably involves form vision of 
distant objects (dunes on the skyline).—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1747. Winchell, Paul (V. A. Hosp., Minne- 

apolis, Minn.), & Simonson, Ernst. Effect of the 
light: dark ratio on the fusion frequency of flicker. 
J. appl. Physiol., 1951, 4, 188-192.—The fusion fre- 
quency of flicker (F.F.F.) was measured in 23 normal 
subjects at 5 light:dark ratios (extremes of light 
interval: 20 and 98% of total cycle length), at a 
brightness of 30 foot-lamberts. The F.F.F. de- 
creased in a nearly linear fashion when plotted 
against the logarithm of the dark:light ratio. It is 
suggested that the F.F.F. depends on a critical length 
of the dark intervals (refractory period).—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstrs.). 
. 1748. Wirth, A. Nota sul meccanismo dei riflessi 
interretinici. (The mechanism of inter-retinal re- 
flexes.) Boll. Ocul., 1951, 30, 499-504.—By means 
of human electroretinography the author studied 
the effect of the stimulation of one eye on the activ- 
ity of the other. The electrical manifestation of the 
Consensual activity cannot be recorded, but it is 
possible to find out its effects by recording the ERG 
by binocular synchronous stimulation. So one gets 
the interesting finding (by equal intensity of both 
stimuli) of a "b-potential," which is lower than the 
one recorded by monocular stimulation. The author 
thinks that this finding might be explained by the 
tole probably played by centrifugal bipolar cells in 
the integrative mechanism of the retina.—(Court- 
esy of Ophthal. Lit.) 
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1749. Wright, W. D. Role of convergence in 
stereoscopic vision. . Proc. phys. Soc., London, 1951, 
64B, 289-297.—A new apparatus for testing stere- 
oscopic acuity is described. “Results from 2 condi- 
tions in which fixation point Q is reported in front 
of, or behind, P are compared. The results suggest 
that convergence is significant in stereoscopic vision 
and becomes predominant at Ө = 20 degrees. Small 
eye movements did not play any important part in 
depth perception. The presence of depth perception 
under conditions of gross diplopia was confirmed 
indicating that fusion is not an essential item for 
3-dimensional vision.—(Rewritten from Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.) 


1750. Yamada, Y. Studies on the binocular visual 
field. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 332-340.— 
The instrument used is a modification of the Helm- 
holtz three rod apparatus. The purpose of this 
experiment is the recognition of the area in which the 
vertical equilateral triangle constructed by subjec- 
tive eye-measurements coincides with a geometrical 
one. The results are as follows: (1) extent of the 
visual field differs individually, and it seems to be 
due to the action of the extrinsic muscles; (2) the 
field in orthophoria is estimated more nearly and 
far more exactly than in heterophoria; (3) the normal 
field is estimated at a distance of 1 m. to 2 m. in 
front of the eyes; (4) when the angle of the prism is 
increased, the field becomes wider; (5) on correction 
with prisms, the field in heterophoria comes nearer 
to the normal.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1751. Yamagishi, M. Experimental studies on 
the influence of the spark discharge for the retina. 
II. The change of critical frequency in dark and light 
adaptation. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 52152 
280.—Fusion frequency taken in the dark after 
light adaptation is highest at the fovea and gradu- 
ally decreases towards the periphery. The higher the 
threshold level the longer will it take to return to 
normal. Increasing the period of light adaptation 
lengthens this time and raises the foveal threshold, 
and the higher the foveal threshold, the longer must. 
be the dark adaptation before the lowest threshold 
is reached. It is clear that the time required for the 
normal value to be reached after light adaptation is 
the same as that in which light adaptation of the 
cone is complete. After the normal value of the 
curve is reached, the fusion frequency remains con- 
stant. Fusion frequency rises, on the whole, during 
dark adaptation. On the basis of these findings, it 
is concluded that fusion frequency is based upon 
cone function.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1752. Young, Francis A. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman). Studies of the projected after-image: 1. 
Methodology and the infiuence of varying stimula- 
tion times. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 73-86.—The 
experiments did not confirm the hypothesis that 
different fixation times lead to variations in the sizes 
of projected after-images. Individual differences 
are not artifacts but are consistent differences which 
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are maintained under a variety of conditions.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


See also abstracts 1586, 2250, 2262, 2294, 2131 
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1753. Boyarsky, І. L., & Peacock, І. J. (U. 
Kentucky, Lexington.) Electrical response of the 
acoustic cortex of the dog to pure and complex audio 
frequencies. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 742-746. 
—Observations were made of the secondary responses 
to tones and vocal stimuli in the auditory cortex of 
the dog. “Both pure and complex sounds elicit 
reproducible responses from different areas of the 
auditory cortex . . . and may be obtained outside 
the acoustic area proper. The entire acoustic area 
in this preparation appears to fire with any given 
sound."—J. Zubek. 

1754. Covell, W.P. (Washington U., School Med., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Histologic changes in the aging 
chochlea. J. Geront, 1952, 7, 173-177.—Structural 
changes in the ear are reviewed in an attempt to 
explain the loss in high tone acuity which occurs in 
later life. Although changes in the tympanic mem- 
brane, ossicular chain, organ of Corti, and auditory 
nerve have been observed, the basis for the loss of 
hearing for high tones is still unexplained.—J. Е. 
Birren. 

1755. Girden, Edward. (Brooklyn Coll., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) The galvanic skin response, ‘set’, and 
the acoustical threshold. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 
65, 233-243.—The acoustical threshold was deter- 
mined by use of the galvanic skin response while the 
subject was occupied with a secondary task. The 
acoustical threshold was also obtained by use of 
usual audiometric procedure. The thresholds deter- 
mined by these two methods for a tone of 1024 cycles 
were equal.—J. A. Stern. 

1756. Harris, J. Donald. The decline of pitch 
discrimination with time. J. exp. Psychol, 1952, 
43, 96-99.—A comparison of pitch discrimination 
using a fixed standard stimulus and a roving stand- 
ard stimulus while varying the inter-stimulus inter- 
val. Results indicated an appreciably greater de- 
cline in discrimination with the roving standard as 
the inter-stimulus interval was increased above 3 


sec.—4A. К. Solarz. 


1757. Harris, J. Donald. (U. S. Naval Sub- 
marine Base, New London, Conn.) The decline of 
pitch discrimination with time. USN Submar. Med. 
Res. Lab., Rep., No. 186, 1952 (v. 11, no. 3.). 13 p. 
— Pitch discrimination was studied as a function of 
the time interval between tones, with and without 
variations in frequency of the first tone (fixed stand- 
ard and roving standard). The fixed standard tone 
was 1,000 cps. The roving standard tone ranged 
between 950 and 1,050 cps in 5 cps steps. Subjects 
were 213 young men with normal hearing acuity. 
Tones were judged as higher or lower than the 
standard. With the fixed standard, discrimination 
remained constant up to a 3.5 sec. interval, with a 
.8 cps increase in threshold at a 15 sec. interval. 
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With the roving standard, discrimination remained 
constant up to a 1 sec. interval, with a 3.7 cps in- 
crease in threshold at a 15 sec. interval.—W. Ё, 
Grether. 

1758. Kobrak, Н. С. (U. Chicago, Ill.) See the 
ear hear, a macroscopic-stroboscopic cinemato- 
graphic study of the ear. J. Biol. Photogr. Ass, 
1951, 19, 99-104.—T wo lights with mirrors illumi- 
nate the inner ear, after dissection on the anesthe- 
tized animal and the movements of the ossicles and 
other moving parts are photographed by a motion 
picture camera. A sector disc rotates in the camera 
beam and is used as a stroboscope to make records 
for analysis. When these are projected one can see 
the ear hear.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

1759. Kraus, Max. (U. Gras, Austria.) Ueber 
die Bedeutung des endolymphatischen Systems im 
Innenohr. (The significance of the endolymphatic 
system of the inner ear.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1951, 
85, 167-174.—The cristae of the semicircular canals 
are defended against linear acceleration by having 
the same specific gravity as the surrounding endo- 
Iymph fluid. The otoliths are immune against rota- 
tional accelerations by their flat form and by their 
isolated position in small special spaces. In the 
same way Reissner's membrane must be viewed as a 
defense system against longitudinal waves in the 
perilymph fluid. Further speculations are given on 
a directional hearing function of the semicircular 
canals.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

1760. Kraus, Max. (U. Graz, Austria.) Gedan- 
ken zu einer Schallbildtheories des  Hürens. 
(Thoughts about a sound image theory of hearing.) 
Mschr. Ohrenhielk., 1951, 85, 208—315.— Theoretical 
considerations on the basis of the anatomy of the 
cochlea.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

1761. Meyer, Max, F. The hydraulic theory of 
the cochlea and comparative anatomy. Amer. 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 288-293.— The author criticizes 
the place theories of pitch and elaborates on informa- 
tion drawn from comparative anatomy to strengthen 
his frequency-analytic theory.—J. A. Stern. 

1762. Olsen, Harry F. (RCA Laboratories, 
Princeton, N. J.) Muscial engineering. New 
York: Wiley, 1952. ix, 369 p. $6.50.—Technical 
treatment of sounds produced by musical instru- 
ments (including voice) and the behavior of such 
sounds in various rooms, The first chapter dis- 
cusses fundamental acoustic theory. The next two 
chapters introduce muscial terminology and’ de- 
tailed presentation of the scales of just intonation 
and equal temperament. A fourth chapter discusses 
resonators and radiators as an introduction to the 
fifth chapter, which presents the principle of opera: 
tion, including an electrical circuit analog, of 
muscial instruments. A sixth chapter takes up the 
acoustic characteristics of musical instruments, 
and a presentation of the directional characteristics 
of sound fields produced around each of twelve 
types of instruments. In chapter 7, the properties 
of music are discussed within the framework 0 
human hearing. Chapters 8 and 9 present, respec” 
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tively, theatre, studio, and room acoustics and sound- 
reproducing systems.—I. J. Hirsh. 

1763. Rawnsley, Anita L, & Harris, J. Donald. 
Studies in short-duration auditory fatigue: п. 
Recovery time. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 138-142. 

"LA study of auditory fatigue and its course of 
recovery as a function of stimulation frequency and 
intensity, and of recovery interval. The anatomical 
site of auditory fatigue is discussed.—4. K. Solarz. 

1764. Rawnsley, Anita I., & Harris, J. Donald. 
(U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) 
Studies in short-duration auditory fatigue. IV. 
Recovery time. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
No. 187, 1952 (у. 11, no. 4). 11 p.—‘‘Auditory 
fatigue was studied by introducing a stimulating 
tone, then allowing a short recovery period, and sub- 
sequently introducing a very brief test or probe 
tone. The effects of stimulus intensity, recovery 
time, and frequency were documented. Results 
showed the ear to recover rapidly; if the stimulating 
tone is 70 db above threshold (roughly the intensity 
of average speech) recovery is complete within about 
one-third of a second. This bears upon the speed 
with which the ear can receive bits of information. 
The absolute amount of fatigue depends primarily 
upon the intensity of the stimulating tone, not its 
frequency. From analysis of the recovery time it 
would seem that fatigue is of peripheral origin rather 
than a function of nervous centers, ”™— W. F. Grether. 

1765. Tunturi, A. R. (U. Oregon, Med. Sch., 
Portland.) A difference in the representation of 
auditory signals for the left and right ears in the iso- 
frequency contours of the right middle ectosylvian 
auditory cortex of the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 
168, 712-727.— This is a follow up of an earlier study 
in which it was shown that the afferent fiber con- 
nections to the auditory cortex of the dog terminate 
in a series of strips or bands subtending about 0.1 
octave in frequency. Only the left ear was stimu- 
lated. In the present study the same procedure was 
used but frequency-intensity curves were determined 
for both left and right ears for various bands in the 
right middle ectosylvian gyrus. The main finding 
was that “there appeared to be an intensity repre- 
sentation along the band for the right ear, but not 
the left." Certain of the results are analyzed in 
terms of communication or information theory.— 
J. Zubek. 
ape Veckmans, J. L. Variations de “loudness.” 
b коле. of "loudness.") Acta neurol. psychiat. 

elg., 1952, 52, 24-37.— The phenomenon of re- 
cruitment, discovered and so named by Fowler, is 
p in unilateral deafness where the scale of sensa- 
tae perceived is not the same as that of the sound 
in E: and the former is susceptible of varying 
snc don to what is normal. The present author 
t d attempt an explanation of this phenomenon of 
pee a concomitant of a pathological vari- 
Б. n of the impedance of the ear: If this variaton has 
s à resultant an increase of Cosine ф, the curve 
Shows more rapid increase than normal and inversely. 

- C. Sumner. 
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F 1767." Witkin, Н. A., Wapner S., & Leventhal, T. 
(Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) Sound localization with 
conflicting visual and auditory cues. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 58-67.—97 Ss were required to locate 
the direction of a sound under conditions of conflict- 
ing visual and auditory cues and under control 
conditions with eyes closed. ‘‘S’s perception of the 
sound was markedly affected by whether or not he 
saw its source of origin" (E's mouth). Individual 
differences were marked under experimental condi- 
tions. Women tended to rely more on visual cues 
than men.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


See also abstracts 1666, 1926, 2180, 2292, 2293, 
2321 
$ 
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1768. Beigel, Hugo G. (Long Island, U., NAX. 
The influence of body position on mental processes. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 193-199.— Brief protocols 
are given on 6 Ss interpreting 8BM of the 'TAT and 
on 6 Ss reacting to a disturbing personal letter. The 
stimulus materials were presented when the S was in 
different bodily positions—reclining, sitting, stand- 
ing; hypnosis was used to induce amnesia for each 
experimental condition. It appeared that reactions 
were more vigorous and active, less passive and con- 
templative in standing than in reclining positions; 
responses under the sitting condition were more like 
those when standing than when reclining—L. B. 
Heathers. : 

1769. Burton, Maurice. The impact of fear on 
animal behaviour. Rationalist Annual, 1951, 59-66. _ 
—In this article many examples of animal habits 
changing under the influence of fear or other en- 
vironmental influences are reviewed. In conclusion, 
the author says that though genetical change must 
form the main basis for evolution, and in the lower 
animals it is probably the exclusive cause, in the 
higher animals, as the organization of the nervous 
system attains higher level, environmental factors 
appear to be of greater importance and may account, 
partially at least, for the quicker tempo of evolution 
in species with the more highly organized brains.— 
M. Choynowski. h 

1770. de Alvarez de Toledo, Luisa G. Sobre los 
mecanismos del dormir y del despertar. (Concern- 
ing the mechanisms of sleep and waking.) Rev. 
Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 152-172.—Sleep pro- 
tects against physical and mental exhaustion. It is 
a nocturnal regression wherein reality is temporarily 
rejected. Vigilance is maintained partially. through 
dreams which are thus an expression of the intent to 
return to reality after the death-threat of deep sleep. 
Falling asleep is a recapitulation of the nursing 
situation. The ego revives its primitive identifica- 
tion with the breast and subject and object are 
fused in the dream. Awakening involves sever 
steps: (1) re-establishment of interpersonal rela- 
tions, (2) restoration of cognitive functions, (3) re- 
establishment of rational thought. English, French 
& German summaries.—G. В. Strother. 
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1771. Ducassé, P. Le paradoxe du loisir. (The 
paradox of leisure.) Scientia, 1951, 86, 125-129.— 
There are those who, like Rousseau, believe that 
science and the arts are best engendered through 
leisure. On the other hand, some are of the opinion 
that necessity, utility, and work are the mother of 
invention. Actually both leisure and labor are in 
reciprocal relation to one another, just as industrial 
psychology has been able to show. If one thinks of 
leisure in terms of the more precise technological 
usage of the concept, keeping in mind the many 
possible criteria of diverse order, the contraversy 
can be resolved in terms of the specificity of this 
criterion.— N. De Palma. 


1772. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) A 
quantitative study of voluntary vs. involuntary 
movement. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 93-98.—No 
close relationships could be established between two 
kinds of involuntary and two kinds of voluntary 
activity. It appeared that women possess excellent 
handling of non-moving material while men are 
superior with a moving target.— M. J. Stanford. 


1773. Frings, Hubert, & Frings, Mable. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll, State College.) ^ Audiogenic 
seizures in the laboratory mouse. J. Mammal., 
1952, 33, 80-87.—Seizures were induced in mice of 
3 strains (dba, C-57, and Albino) by subjection to 
sound at 10 Kc/sec. frequency and 110 db average 
sound pressure, and the behavior of mice thus 
treated was studied in detail. Four types of seizure 
on the basis of severity can be recognized, but inter- 
grades exist. The most violent type results in 
death, and dba mice are most susceptible to this 
type. Under the conditions used, most mice did not 
have seizures on the first testing day nor before 16 
days of age. There are few interstrain differences in 
seizure behavior, except for the distribution with 
respect to age.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


1774. Gantt, W. Horsley. Effect of alcohol on 
the sexual reflexes of normal and neurotic male dogs. 
Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 174-181.—Alcohol was 
found to have a depressant effect on sexual reflexes in 
proportion to the dose, completely abolishing the 
reflexes in large doses. The effect was, however, also 
correlated with the constitution, including past 
history, of the dog. In regulated doses it may have a 
therapeutic effect on certain neurotic conditions such 
as ejaculatio praecox by reducing sensitivity and in- 
creasing the latency of the ejaculatory reflex.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


1775. Gottsdanker, Robert M. (Santa Barbara 
Coll, Calif.) The accuracy of prediction motion. 
J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 43, 26-36.—Targets were 
presented by an apparatus which moved printed 
curves on sheets of paper. Subjects were instructed 
to keep the point of a pencil on target and to predict 
the motion and continue tracking after the target 
disappeared. Mean rate of continuation deviated 
about 195 from the constant required rate and the 
mean average error of prediction motion was 11% 
of the required rate. Other results pertinent to cur- 
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rent tracking theory are discussed.— M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


1776. Jensen, Barry T. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Reading habits and left-right orientation in 
profile drawings by Japanese children. Amer. J, 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 306-307.—"This study confirms 
the conclusions of an earlier paper; namely, that cul- 
turally imposed reading habit is not the chief deter- 
miner of left-right orientation in profile drawing.” 
— J: A. Stern. 


1777. Martin, Kenneth L. (1305 E. Manitoba 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.) Handedness: a review of the 
literature on the history, development and research 
of laterality preference. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 
527-533.—Theories of the origin of laterality pre- 
ference are considered along with some of the prob- 
lems created by left-handedness. In those cases in 
which it is at all possible every effort should be made ~ 
by educational procedures to induce dextrality 
preference. 11 references.— M. Murphy. 


1778. Parker, M. W., Henricks, S. B., Borthwick, 
Н. А., & Jenner, С. E. Photoperiodic responses of 
plants and animals. Nature, Lond., 1952, 169, 242- 
243.—It is suggested that the central nervous system 
may be directly affected by light and that this may 
sometimes be the way in which the sexual cycle, for 
instance, is regulated by photo-period. The central 
nervous system of most birds and mammals contains 
a coproporphyrin with absorption properties which 
could account for the spectral sensitivity of the 
sexual cycle of blinded Pekin ducks. The importance 
of the dark period in photoperiodicity is emphasized. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 


1779. Poulton, E. C., & Gregory, R. І. (Appl. 
Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, Eng.) Blinking 
during visual tracking. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 
1952, 4, 57-65.—In one experiment blinks were re- 
corded while the subject attempted to track a mov- 
ing line. In another he was required to keep two 
pointers in line, the display being occluded in one 
part by a tachistoscope and in another by his own 
blinks. Blink rate increased when tracking was 
expected to start and when it did, decreased initially 
before and during difficult periods. Large errors 
during difficult periods of the course were due to the 
interference of blinks with vision. Deterioration 
following difficult periods was due to inattention, 
blinking being one of its earliest ѕіспѕ.— М. 
Wayner, Jr. 


1780. Share, I., Martyniuk, E., & Grossman, 
M.I. (0. of Illinois, Coll. Med. Chicago.) Effect of 
prolonged intragastric feeding on oral food intake 
in dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 169, 229-235.— 
Dogs with gastric fistulas were fed food and caloric- 
ally inert bulk (gum arabic) through a fistula daily 
for several weeks. Water-filled balloons were also 
placed in the stomach and allowed to remain there 
for 1 or 2 weeks. Daily measurements were taken 
of oral food intake and body weight. The results 
obtained are in agreement with their earlier study 
in which it was shown that mechanical distention 
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the stomach reduces the amount of oral feeding — 
J. Zubek. 

1781. Taylor, J. G., & Reichlin, B. (U. Cape 
Town, S. Africa.) A contribution to the theory of 
the inheritance of behavior tendencies in the white 
rat. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1950, 1, 159-171.—Rats 
in a experimental situation were found to fall into 
2 main types. Rats of type A may be described as 
active and non-emotional; those of type B as in- 
active and emotional. It is suggested that inherit- 
ance of temperament is dependent on a multiple- 
gene mechanism, and that some of the contributory 
genes are located on the X-chromosome. This has 
the effect that (1) females show the A and B types 
of behavior in a more extreme form than males, and 
(2) when A and B animals are mated, the offspring 
are predominantly of the maternal type.— N. De 
Palma. 

1782. Yeagley, Henry L. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) A preliminary study of a physi- 
cal basis of bird nagivation. (I.) J. appl. Physics, 
1947, 18, 1035-63; (IL) J. appl. Physics, 1951, 22, 
746-60.—Report of magnetic wing experiments with 
homing pigeons, from 1943—49. 
preted as supporting the Magnetic-Vertical-Coriolis 
theory of bird navigation. The “theory as presented 
implies an organ or organs in the bird’s physiology 
which are sensitive to the effect of its motion 
through the vertical component of the earth’s 
magnetic field and to the effect exerted to overcome 
the coriolis force, due to the earth’s rotation. Both 
these influences involve a set of lines which together 
form a navigational gridwork. By correlating its 
instantaneous land speed with the two above effects, 
a bird can fly to its home which is a unique point in 
this gridwork, or to related companion points exist- 
ing in the gridwork at positions other than its home.” 
—Dorothy Ransom. 


See also abstracts 1673, 2295 
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1783. Blum, J. S. (Yerkes Labs. Primate Biol., 
ине Park, Fla.), Chow, К. L., & Blum, R. A. 
n elayed response performance of monkeys with 
frontal removals after excitant and Sedative drugs. 
ERNEUT PB) stole 1951, 14, 197-202.—Four animals 
{ аи mulatta) tested from 6 months to 2 years 
following bilateral ablation of frontal cortex failed to 
аргоуе performance on delayed response problems 
X ед under the influence of nembutal ог benzedrine, 
although both drugs reduced hyperactivity. Two 
animals which had additional bilateral ablation in 
CEES lost occipital cortex showed no differ- 
5 tial responses. Discrepancy from earlier studies 
ü interpreted as a function of the longer post-opera- 
ive period involved herein.—€C. E. Henry. 

A SE Bull, Nina. (Psychiatric Institute, New 
N .) The attitude theory of emotion. New York: 
ervous and Mental Disease Monographs, 1951, 


The data are inter- - 
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xvii, 159 p. $6.00.— The attitude theory of emotion 
differs from the James-Lange-Sergi theory in that it 
considers the affect or felt emotion to result from the 
physiological set or attitude of readiness rather than 
from the resultant expressions themselves. Feeling 
is midway in the sequence from attitude to action. 
The induction of various emotions in hypnotic sub- 
jects gave data substantiating this concept. Specific 
postural sets or attitudes were found to characterize 
the emotions studied. All attempts to change the 
felt emotion without a change in posture or organic 
sensation were unsuccessful. Conflict could be de- 
tected in the physiological attitudes specific to each 
unpleasant emotional state but was not present 
where the emotion was pleasant. A chapter is in- 
cluded which correlates the Papez mechanism of 
emotion with the attitude theory.—W. E. Galt. 


1785. Furneaux, W. D. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don.) Primary suggestibility and hypnotic suscepti- 
bility in a group situation. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 
87-91.—6295 of men and 42% of women of an 
audience of 105 males and 20 females experienced a 
marked reaction to a suggestibility test. 50% of the 
men and 65% of the women reported a marked re- 
action to a hypnotic induction test. No legitimate 
inferences can be made as to sex differences because 
of the small number of women present. The inter- 
pretation of the results is difficult because this group 
situation can be compared only with individual 
testing situations and because previous studies were 
measured more objectively.— M. J. Stanford. 

1786. Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Our fears and what they do to us. 
Menninger Quart., 1952, 6, 9—16.—Faced with the 
objective dangers in our modern world, many 
Americans are reacting with unreasonable anxiety 
in addition to reasonable fear. Some causes and 
effects of anxiety are surveyed and the values of 
understanding, of a definite program of action, and 
of participating with other people are indicated.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

1787. Lazarus, Richard S., & Ericksen, Charles 
W. (Johns Hophins U., Baltimore, Md.) Effects of 
failure stress upon skilled performance. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1952, 43, 100-105.—An extended version 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue digit-symbol subtest was 
given to 115 experimental and 73 control college 
students in a study on the effects of stress upon 

erformance. Stress was produced by information 
to the Ss that they had done poorly on Form I of the 
test. Results showed a significant increase in inter- 
individual variability in the stress group, and an in- 
crease in number of errors compensat for somewhat 
by speed. Ss with high academic standing tended to 
improve performance under stress, while those with 
low standing did more poorly and were more vari- 
able—A. К. Solarz. 

1788. Lehman, Н. С. (Ohio U., Athens.) Aver- 
age age at time of achievement vs. longevity. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 534-547.—Creative workers 
from 19 different fields of endeavor were identified 
and partitioned into sub-groups on the basis of their 
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ages at time of death. One of the main comparisons 
was between the 106 men studied who died before 
reaching 40 years of age vs. the 252 men who lived 
to age 85 or beyond. This and other analyses con- 
sidered in the light of current life-span trends sug- 
gest that the total creative output of groups of 
creative workers will increase, but varying inversely 
with the quality of the output under consideration; 
achievements will be made over a wider span of 
years; hence, mean age at time of achievement will be 
somewhat greater.—S. C. Ericksen, 

1789. Révész, G. Methodologische overwegin- 
gen in verband met het probleem van het wezen 
van de vrouw, met enige beschouwingen over de 
descriptieve phaenomenologie en wezensanalyse. 
(Methodological reflection in connection with the 
problem of the nature of the woman, and some dis- 
sertations about the descriptive phenomenology and 
existence-analvsis.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 
7, 98-115.—The author examines how far the meth- 
ods of Buytendijk applied in his book “The woman, 
her nature, appearance and existence” are justified 
from the general scientific point of view and con- 
cludes that the use of the existential-psychological 
method to discover the nature of woman must on 
principle be considered as insufficient. Without 
neglecting Buytendijk’s inventional discussion of 
the manifold problems he objects to some of his 
statements.— M. Dresden. 

1790. Voipio, Aarni. Sleeping preachers, a study 
in ecstatic religiosity. Ann. Acad. Scien. Fennicae, 
1951, 75(1), 86 p.—Case studies of 7 women who 
delivered Lutheran sermons in a trance-like sleeping 
state, and an historical survey of the topic, suggest 
that this is induced largely through auto-suggestion 
and represents an hysterical aspect of the personal- 
ity. Nevertheless, there is a large unexplained seg- 
ment of the behavior which is related to mystical 
experience.—W. L. Wilkins. 


See also abstracts 1628, 1640, 2274, 2275, 2276, 
2280, 2297, 2304, 2305, 2322 
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1791. Adams, Jack A. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The influence of the time interval after interpolated 
activity on psychomotor performance. USAF Hum. 
Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull, 52-11, 1952. 7 p.— 
Information was sought on the nature of the process 
that weakens an originally learned response (OL) 
during the subsequent acquisition of the antagonistic 
response (IL). A total of 84 subjects performed on a 
Revised Complex Coordination Test, Model D. 
Each of 4 experimental groups had a different time 
interval between the end of IL and the beginning of 
relearning (RL): 2, 10, 30 minutes, and 4 hours. 
Two control groups were employed to evaluate 
warm-up effects. A third control group was used to 
evaluate possible gains attributable to work effects. 
The results indicated that spontaneous recovery of 
the OL response probably occurred in the IL-RL 
time interval but that it was countered by warm-up 
effects.—W. F. Grether. 
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1792. Andriasov, A. N.  Vliíánie razlichnogo 
soderzhanifa belka v pishche na uslovnoreflek- 
tornuíü defatle’nost’ krys. (The influence of various 
albuminous content in food on the conditioned reflex 
activity of rats.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1952, 
2, 113-125.—Change of albuminous content in food 
given rats, "freely brings on essential changes in the 
relationships of the excitatory and inhibitory pro- 
cesses in the cerebral cortex." With albuminous 
content at 18% calorically inhibitory processes pre- 
dominate over the excitatory, This is not to be 
observed with content at 3.5%.—J. D. London. 

1793. Bendig, A.W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Latent 
learning in a water maze. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 43, 
134-137.—A test of latent learning using food de- 
privation and escape from water as the drive condi- 
tions. 23 male albino rats were trained to escape 
from water in a modified T-maze with food present 
while satiated for food, then tested while hungry. 
It was found that amount of latent learning was a 
function of amount of pretraining and that it ap- 
pears in performance during the training period.— 
A. K. Solarz. 

1794, Bilodeau, Edward A. A preliminary study 
of the effects of reporting goals as a function of dif- 
ferent degrees of response accuracy. USAF Hum. 
Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 52-4, 1952. v, 5 p. — 
Three groups of basic airmen learned to position a 
lever to obtain a match on a display panel. They 
differed in “latitude of positioning accuracy required 
to obtain the matches," Tentatively, the view that 
"the difference in response precision required for 
matching was of consequence" received little sup- 
port.—R. Tyson. 

1795. Bilodeau, Edward A. 4A further study of 
the effects of target size and goal attainment upon 
the development of response accuracy. USAF 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull, 52-7, 1952. 
у. 5 p.—Effects of varying target sizes were studied 
in relation to accuracy in positioning a lever. The 
outcome confirmed and extended previous showing 
that “target size is not as important a variable in 
the acquisition of motor skills as is often suggested.’ 
— К. Tyson. 

1796. Bitterman, М. E., Reed, Percy, & Kraus- 
kopf, John. (U. Texas, Austin.) The effect of the 
duration of the unconditioned stimulus upon condi- 
tioning and extinction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 
256-262.—Two U. S., shocks of 0.5 and 3 sec. dura- 
tion were presented immediately following two C.S. 
one of two lights mounted above each other, the 
С.К. being measured by use of the P.G.R. The 
authors found that both conditioning and extinction 
are unrelated to the duration of the U.S., that the 
onset, rather than termination of U.S. seemed to be 
the crucial factor in conditioning. The findings are 
interpreted to weigh “heavily against the Hullian 
view,” and to be more in accord with the principle 
of contiguity.—J. A. Stern. 

1797. Broadhurst, P. L., Stone, Calvin P., & 
Lawrence, Douglas Н. (Stanford U., Calif.) The 
effects of epanutin and electroconvulsive shock 0n 
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the maze performance of rats. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 85-93.— The purpose of the study was to 
determine whether the anticonvulsant drug epanutin 
(dilantin) protectsrats from the deleterious effects of a 
series of electroconvulsive shocks upon maze learn- 
ing. After 3 daily trials on a difficult water maze, 4 
groups of rats received 12 trials under the influence 
of 1 of the 4 possible combinations of medication, 
with epanutin and electroconvulsive shock. These 
were followed by an additional 12 non-treatment 
trials. ‘Analysis of variance showed that the groups 
receiving E. C. S. were significantly inferior to those 
not receiving E. C. S. in respect to forward-going 
errors and time scores, both during the treatment 
and post-treatment phases. The presence or 
absence of epanutin in the group treatment led to no 
significant differences."—L. E. Thune. 

1798. Doughty, J. М. (Franklin and Marshall 
Coll., Lancaster, Pa.) The role of repetition rate 
and inter-stimulus interval in context effects. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 156-161.—An experimental 
investigation of the variables of repetition rate and 
inter-stimulus interval in relation to the effect of 
context on judgments of pitch. The methods of 
average error, single stimuli, and constant stimuli 
were used. A decrease in the effect of context at 
faster repetition rates with the method of average 
error was found and interpreted in terms of an ad- 
justment tendeney on the part of 0.—4. К. Solarz. 


1799. Duncan, Carl P. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
lon, Ill)  Stimulus-generalization and spread of 
effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 585-590.— 
Two 20-item lists of adjectives were learned (8 trials) 
by 50 undergraduate subjects in each group. One 
list was composed of highly similar words while the 
second list had low similarity. 5 was to associate а 
number from 1 to 10 with each word. ‘‘Wrong”’ 
followed each response except for words 3, 5, 11, 17 
and 19 when "Right" was given. In terms of mean 
number of response-repetitions at various positions 
around the rewarded position, there were no sig- 
nificant differences. However, there was a statistic- 
ally significant gradient preceding reward when the 
measure used was number of different responses and 
this gradient appeared as predicted, i.e., in the groups 
using the stimulus words with high intra-list simi- 
larity. The results are believed to support the Thorn- 
dike hypothesis of the automatic reinforcing effect 
of reward, and the spreading of such reinforcement to 
nearby S-R bonds.—S. C. Ericksen. 


‚ 1800. Ehrenfreund, David. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington, Pullman.) A study of the transposition 
gradient. J. exp. Psychol., 43, 81-87.—T wo experi- 
ments on transposition are reported. 40 albino 
rats were run in each on a simple T-maze. In Exp. 
ле animals were trained to respond to the darker 
a a stimuli, in Exp. II to the brighter of two 
th a i, and then tested at various partial steps on 
E rightness scale. Both transportion curves con- 
red the general prediction from Spence’s theory. 
К е positing of asymmetrical generalization gradi- 
nts is discussed —A. К. Solarz. 
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1801. Fox, Bernard H., & Robbin, Joseph S. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) The 
retention of material presented during sleep. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 75-79.—30 Ss selected and 
matched in terms of learning English equivalents of 
15 Chinese words were divided into 3 groups. “A 
facilitation group (A) heard a different list of 25 
words and correct equivalents repeated 15 times 
during sleep; a control group (C) heard music . . . ; 
and an interference group (B) heard the 25 words 
and incorrect equivalents . . . ." The next morn- 
ing the average number of trials to learn the A-grou 
list was: 5.6 (A), 7.7 (C) and 11.1 (B). These dif- 
ferences were significant and indicate that learning 
can occur during sleep.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1802. Goss, Albert E., & Rabaioli Edward J. 
Response strength in a modified Thorndikian multi- 
ple-choice situation as a function of varying pro- 
portions of reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 106-114.—Six groups of Ss, 15 in each group, 
were reinforced either 100%, 75% or 50% of the 
time for correct responses with nonsense-syllables to 
colored paper stimuli. After completion of acquisi- 
tion trials, percentage of reinforcement was halved 
or eliminated for each original %, resulting in 6 
groups. Acquisition trials agreed with S-R theory 
predictions. Halving or eliminating reinforcement 
resulted in a downward-upward trend of mean cor- 
rect responses.—A. К. Solarz. 

1803. Hanawalt, Nelson G. (New Jersey Coll. 
for Women, New Brunswick.) The method of com- 
parison applied to the problem of memory change. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 37-42.—An attempt to 
improve the method of Irwin and Seidenfeld for 
studying memory change by substituting the method 
of single comparison for their method of successive 
comparison. Evidence in support of the Gestalt 
hypothesis did not appear and a consistent assym- 
metry appeared in only one figure. The present 
method is also criticized.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1804. Helmstadter, Gerald C., & Ellis, Douglas S. 
(Iowa State Coll, Ames. Rate of manipulative 
learning as a function of goal-setting techniques. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 125-129.—An experiment 
to investigate the effects of the following goal setting 
techniques on the performance of a single block- 
turning task: (1) knowledge of results; (2) self-set 
goal; (3) externally-set norm goal; (4) externally- 
set improvement goal. An analysis of variance sup- 
ported the null hypothesis.—A. К. Solarz. 

1805. Kendler, Howard H., Greenberg, Arthur, 
& Richman, Howard. (New York U.) The in- 
fluence of massed and distributed practice on the 
development of mental set. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 21-25.—100 male undergraduates were given a 
series of concrete mathematical problems which coul d 
be solved by one method. This set solution was de- 
veloped during training by insuring its successtu 
utilization. Half the subjects trained under mass 
conditions and the other half had a 3-min. interv; 
between problems. Strength of set was measured by 
a test problem which could also be solved by a more 
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direct non-set method. ‘Mental set was learned toa 
stronger degree under conditions of massed practice." 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1806. Knópfelmacher, F. (University Coll. Lon- 
don, Eng.) Some effects of reward on the strength 
of position stereotypes in the white rat. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 4, 78-86.—41 albino rats were 
“exposed to an insoluble problem in a water dis- 
crimination unit." 24 animals who formed position 
stereotypes were assigned to groups which received 
0, 60, 120 or 180 rewarded trials to the side of the 
stereotype. Strength of stereotype was observed in 
each group in terms of breaking the stereotype when 
exposed to a soluble problem. Strength of stereo- 
type behavior "was directly proportional to the 
number of rewarded trials." Results indicated that 
these stereotyped responses were “пої qualitatively 
different from learned responses.”—M. J. Wayner, 
= 


1807. Leuba, Clarence, & Bateman, Dorothy.- 


(Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, О.) Learning during 
sleep. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 301-302.—A 
person who claimed to be able to recall material pre- 
sented during sleep was subject in this experiment. 
She was able to recall the material presented her 
during sleep. Under sedation, and after sedation 
was discontinued no learning occurred during sleep. 
The authors conclude that subject “was notin a state 
of complete rest" when the learning occurred, that 
she may have been in a “dreamlike or hypnogogic 
condition" when the learning did occur.—J. A. 
Stern. 

1808. McAllister, Dorothy E. (U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Retroactive facilitation and interference as a 
function of level of learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 218-232.— The purpose of the study was to 
measure the effect of different levels of learning and 
overlearning on retroactive facilitation and interfer- 
ence. Apparatus used was a modified two-hand co- 
ordinator; subjects in the study were 84 male college 
students. The results indicate that an interpolated 
antagonistic task has a differential effect depending 
upon level of original learning; that overlearning 
seems to reduce the interfering effect of the inter- 
polated task.—J. A. Stern. 

‚ 1809, Marks, Melvin R., & Jack, Ollie. Verbal 
context and memory span for meaningful material. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 298-300.—The authors 
present experimental evidence that recall of verbal 
material seems to be a function of the a priori 
meaningfulness of the material.—J. A. Stern. 


1810. Muenzinger, Karl F., Brown, William O., 
Crow, Wayman J., & Powloski, Robert F. - (U. 
Colorado, Boulder. Motivation in learning: XI. 
An analysis of electric shock for correct responses 
into its avoidance and accelerating components. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 115-119.—An experimental 
test of a hypothesis that discrimination learning 
with shock for correct choices in a non-corrective 
situation would be facilitated if the animals were 
pre-trained under shock conditions in a straight- 
away. 90 white rats were used. It was found that 
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rats shocked for correct turns were only slightly 
poorer than those shocked for wrong turns when 
both had prior training with shock.—4. K. Solarz. 


1811. Norkina, L. N. O tormozhenii slozhnykh 
dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov u nizshikh obez? 
fan. (Ontheinhibition of complex conditioned motor 
reflexes in lower monkeys.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deíà- 
tel’., 1952, 2, 97—103.— T wo principles of inhibitory 
development are to be observed: (1) growth of 
inhibition proceeds from the weaker to the firmer 
components of the complex conditioned reflex; (2) 
inhibition develops from the most distal portion of 
the involved limb to its proximal рагіѕ.—/. D. 
London. 


1812. Oseas, Leonard, & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Studies of dis- 
tributed practice: V. Learning and retention of con- 
cepts. J. exp. Psychol, 1952, 43, 143-148.—4 
different inter-trial rests were used, 6, 15, 30 and 60 
sec. in learning simple concepts for geometrical 
forms of different sizes and shades. 18 Ss were used 
under each condition. Retention was measured 24 
hr. after learning. Intervals of 15, 30 and 60 sec. 
produced small but consistent differences favoring 
faster learning. Retention was the same for each 
condition.—A. К. Solarz. 


1813. Pickett, J. M. (0. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Non-equipotential cortical function in maze learning. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 177-195.— Rats learned 
a kinesthetic maze and were then subjected to lesions 
in various parts of the cortex, they then relearned 
the maze providing a measure of the effect of the 
lesions on retention, The maze habit was lost after 
large anterior lesions. Posterior lesions had little 
effect on the maze habit. The results are inter- 
preted as lending support to Hunter’s analysis of 
Lashley’s equipotential results.—J. A. Stern. 


1814. Postman, Leo, & Jarrett, Rheem F. An 
experimental analysis of learning without awareness. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 244—255.— The pro- 
cedure used by Thorndike and Rock to test learning 
without awareness was utilized. Two experimental 
groups, an informed and an uniformed group were 
utilized, as well as a number of experimenters (30). 
Result of the experiment show “only little reliable 
evidence for learning without awareness." Under- 
standing of the principle involved seemed to be an 
important condition for improvement in perform- 
ance to take place. Significant differences between 


E's effect on S's behavior were also determined.— 
J. A. Stern. 


1815. Reid, R. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) ^ 
test of sensory pre-conditioning in pidgeons. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 4, 49-56.—8 pigeons divided 
into two experimental groups received 200 simul- 
taneous presentations of a buzzer paired with a light 
stimulus and were then trained to respond to one 0 
these and then tested for response to the other. 
Eight controls were run under the same conditions 
except during pre-training when they received 2! 

Presentations of the test stimulus alone. Results 
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indicated no evidence of sensory pre-conditioning 
and the discrepancy with Brogden’s original study 
js attributed to differences in control procedures.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1816. Riley, Donald A. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Rote learning as a function of distribution of practice 
and the complexity of the situation, J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 88-95.—Learning of nonsense syl- 
lables was used to investigate the relationship be- 
tween distribution of practice and the complexity 
of the situation defined as the number of alternatives 
presented at each choice situation. It was assumed 
that massing of trials would result in increased 
variability of response and benefit learning in the 
early trials of complex situations. The results did 
not support the assumptions nor previous studies 
which found massing superior in situations requiring 
telatively large degrees of discovery.—4A. К. Solarz. 

1817. Smith, Moncrieff. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Instructional sets and habit interference. USAF 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 52-3, 1952. 6 p. 
—"Subjects were shown a sequence of 260 letters, 
one letter at a time, with instructions to respond by 
pushing a button whenever any one of a set of 8 
predesignated letters appeared." After 5 trials with 
the same letters the subjects were divided into 3 
groups for transfer tests: same letters in a scrambled 
order (“same” group); entirely new set of 8 letters 
("'different"" group); 4 new and 4 old letters (‘‘half”’ 
group). The results showed: complete positive 
transfer for the “same” group; no evidence of nega- 
tive transfer in the "different" group; evidence of 
negative transfer in the carry-over of old responses 
in the “half” group (previously practiced letters not 
assigned on the transfer trials); no significant 
evidence for positive transfer in the “half” group on 
letters previously practiced and still assigned.— 
W. F. Grether. 

1818. Thompson, Merrell E. (U. Arkansas, 
Fayetteville.) Reactive inhibition as a factor in maze 
learning: Ш. Effects in the human stylus maze. J. 
exp. Psychol. 1952, 43, 130-133.—120 college stu- 
dents were given one trial each on one of 12 maze 
Patterns in a test of two alternate hypothesis, cen- 
trifugal swing as opposed to reactive inhibition, in 
an attempt to explain choice point behavior in maze 
patterns. Results suggested that reactive inhibition 
was the more adequate hypothesis—A. К. Solarz. 

1819. Voronin, L. G. Nekotorye itogi izucheniíà 
vysshei nervnoi defatel’nosti nizshikh obez'ían. 
[оше results of study of higher nervous activity of 
eee monkeys.) Zh. vyssh. петт. Deíàtel., 1952, 
© 58-69.—A partial survey of past and present 
pass work on conditioned reflexes in lower mon- 

eys.—I. D. London. 

, 1820. Weiner, R., & Harlow, Н.Е. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison.) The effect of nembutal upon learned 
шс of the rhesus monkey. J. gen. Psy- 
А ol., 1952, 46, 43-50.—A deficit in learning various 

ypes of tasks was found in 4 subjects. The deficit 
guns appears to be purely quantitative and is great- 

st for the animal with the greatest amount of cor- 
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tical ablation and least for the animal with cortex 
intact—M. J. Stanford. 

1821. Winnick, Wilma A. (Queens Coll., Long 
Island, N. Y.) Light discrimination based upon 
periodic reinforcement. Amer. J, Psychol., 1951, 
64, 572-579.—Two groups of white rats received 
training in bar-pressing with food-reinforcement at 
2-min. intervals. Group I was trained in the light; 
Group II in darkness. During extinction, Group Ia 
remained in the light for 2 hrs., and Group Ib spent 
the first hour in darkness and the second hour in the 
light. Group IIa spent both hours of extinction in 
the dark and Group IIb the first hour in darkness 
and the second hour in the light. An analysis of the 
extinction-data reveals that, despite the use of 
periodic reinforcement during the training of Group . 
I (in which light accompanied unreinforced as well | 
as reinforced responses), the light has come to serve 
as a discriminative stimulus. A possible explanation 
of this result may be that light accompanied eating 
during the animal’s pre-experimental history. Meth- 
ods were suggested to test this hypothesis.—S. C. 
Ericksen. 


See also abstracts 1588, 1638, 1649, 1859, 2283, 2313, 
2330 
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1822. Damstra, Marten N. Telepathic mechan- 
isms in dreams. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 100- 
134.—Day impressions of others than the dreamer 
himself may set a dream going. This dream can 
then be shared with the agent and/or other persons. 
These dream stimuli are active if there is (1) de- 
finite emotion in the agent producing a strong affec- 
tive bond between agent and dreamer, (2) repres- 
sion of emotionally charged material in agent and of 
similar material in the percipient, and (3) a need 
for strong warmth and affection and a need for pro- 
tection and reassurance where there is fear an 
anxiety. The therapist can observe telepathic dream 
influence as a stimulus for the production of repressed 
material in patients. Telepathic influence in dreams 
of neurotics is no less frequent than in dreams of 
normals.—D. Prager. 

1823. Horowitz, Milton W. (Queens Coll., N. Y.) 
Teaching, research, thinking. © Sci. Mon. М. Yu 
1952, 74, 332-337.—A critical analysis of the nature, 
relations and compatibility of the various functions of 
the academic person under contemporary American 
cultural and higher educational institution condi- 


tions. Some illustrations from the situation in psy- 


chology as the author sees it.—B. R. Fisher. 

1824. Piaget, Jean. (U. Genève, Switzerland.) 
Pensée egocentrique et pensée sociocentrique. 
(Egocentric thinking and sociocentric thinking.) 
Cah. Int. Sociol., 1951, 10, 34-49.—A parallel is 
established between individuals and societies in 
terms of development of thought-processes., Three 
stages are delineated: (1) babies depend entirely on 
perceptual-motor processes in the same way as the 
reliance of primitive societies on techniques; (2) 
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adults think in operational terms and civilized soci- 
eties are ruled by science; (3) in both instances, 
there is an intermediate stage where an apparent 
adaptation to the demands of reality is found to be 
only a mask for egocentric or sociocentric aims. 
This stage of development and its characteristics 
in individuals and in societies are analysed.—G. 
Dufresne. 

1825, Postman, Leo, & Crutchfield, Richard S. 
The interaction of need, set, and stimulus-structure 
in a cognitive task. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 
196-217.—An investigation of the relationship be- 
tween intensity of hunger and frequency of food- 
related cognitive responses as affected by the ex- 
perimental manipulation of two variables. These 
variables are; degree to which the task (completion 
of skeleton words) affects elicitation of food re- 
sponses, and; extent to which selective set for food 
responses (degree of hunger) affects elicitation of 
food responses. The main theoretical conclusion is 
as follows, "Intensity of need is one of the variables 
which modifies the operation of such general princi- 
ples of cognition as selective 'set' within limits de- 
fined by the characteristics of the stimulus ma- 
terials."—J. A. Stern. 

1826. Zulliger, Hans. Ein  "prophetischer" 
Traum. (A prophetic dream.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 
232-236.—An apparently prophetic dream is de- 
masked as an historical event and not as a dream 
which predicts the future.—E. Barschak. 


See also abstracts 2189, 2190, 2271, 2273, 2277, 2306, 
2314, 2331 


INTELLIGENCE 


1827. Darcy, Natalie T. (Brooklyn Coll., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) The performance of bilingual Puerto 
Rican children on verbal and on non-language tests 
of intelligence. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 499—506.— 
The Verbal Series and the Non-Language Series of 
the Pintner General Ability Test were administered 
to bilingual Puerto. Rican children in grades 5 and 6 
of New York City elementary schools. Mean IQ's 
and mean MA's were significantly higher on the 
non-language tests. The correlation between the 
IQ's on the two tests was .58; between the MA’s, 
.42.— M. Murphy. À 

1828. Lorimer, Frank. (American U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Trends in capacity for intelligence. 
Eugen. News, 1952, 37, 17-24.—Review of present 
evidence indicates a low negative association between 
genetic capacity for intelligence and fertility. Be- 
cause of increasing equalization of opportunity, 
such correlations are more significant for urban data. 
These correlations should be taken into account when 
studying changing social conditions. Future trends 
in fertility will be affected by economic and cultural 
factors, availability of contraception, and changing 
attitudes on the family.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

1829. Mueller, Karl Valentin. (Instit. Begabten- 

forsch., Hannover, Germany.)  Konstitutionstypus 
und Begabung. (Constitution type and abilities.) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Z. KonstLehre, 1950, 29, 621-647.—Over 40,000 
school children 10 to 14 years of age were studied by 
teachers and record made of mental ability, personal 
and social characteristics, and body build. The data 
are analyzed in terms of leptosome, athletic, and 
pyknic constitution.—(Rewritten from Biol. Abstr.) 


1830. van der Heyden, Ph. M. Enkele recente 
resultaten van psychologisch onderzoek in verband 
met de waarde der intelligentie-verschillen voor de 
sociologie. (Some recent results of psychological 
studies in relation to the value of intelligence differ- 
ences for sociology.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1952, No. 
17/18, 146-160.—In his reply to environmentalists’ 
interpretations of test-data on the spread of intel- 
ligence, the writer sets forth that “social mobility is 
less restricted by milieu factors than by the heredi- 
tary character of the endowment.” He feels that 
our present tests are sufficiently culture-free to en- 
able prognostic conclusions about the limits of an 
individual’s endowment.—P. W. Pruyser. 


1831. van der Heyden, Ph.M. Aanleg en milieu 
als sociaal-psychologisch probleem: III. (Heredity 
and environment as a social-psychological problem: 
ПІ.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1952, No. 17/18, 161-211. 
—In this article the writer continues (see 26: 1849) 
to document his opinion that intellectual endow- 
ment is more basic in determining the scope of en- 
vironmental influences than the limited influence of 
milieu factors on intellectual development—P. W. 
Pruyser. 


1832. Wertheim, W. Е. Intelligentieverschillen 
in het licht der sociologie. (Differences in intelli- 
gence as seen from the sociologist's viewpoint.) 
Psychol. Achtergr., 1952, No. 17/18, 120-145.—In 
the nature-nurture problem one finds interpreters 
of intelligence test data take a eugenic stand. This 
is sometimes the result of the interpreter's ideology, 
but in any case premature, since the achievement of 
culture-free tests is an illusion. One way out of the 
present confusion lies in the design of new experi- 
ments by both parties, so that the eugenicists have 
satisfactorily eliminated milieu factors and the en- 
vironmentalists also feel that these factors are ade- 
quately controlled. They should yield data from 
which both groups of theoreticists will draw identical 
conclusions.—P. W. Pruyser. 


See also abstracts 1656, 1872, 2054, 2269, 2294 


PERSONALITY 


1833. Angyal, Andras. A theoretical model for 
personality studies. In Krech & Klein, Theoretical 
models and personality theory, (see 27: 1838), 131- 
142.—“... the over-all pattern of personality 
functioning is a two-directional orientation: seh- 
determination on the one hand and self-surrender ОП | 
the other." Specific behavior events always in- 
volve both orientations; if one is obliterated there 18 
unhealthy behavior. Problems of neurotic behavior 
and of psychotherapy are investigated in the light of 
this principle.—C. M. Louttit. 
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1834. Baehr, Melany E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
factorial study of temperament. Psychometrika, 
1952, 17, 107-126.—Data obtained support the 
theory when factorial studies of temperament are 
based on responses to inventory items assumed to be 
products of a combination of temperament traits, 
the determination of second-order factors was a 
purification process and, further, these factors more 
likely describe the basic domain than do first order 
factors. It is shown that these second-order factors 
can be obtained directly in first-order procedure by 
careful selection of variables entering into the 
analysis. 10 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

1835. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England.) 
The organization of personality. In Krech & Klein, 
Theorectical models and personality theory, (see 27: 
1838), 101-117.— The author presents an heirarchi- 
cal model of personality organization with 4 levels: 
type, trait, habitual response, and specific response. 
“The method of factorial analysis, with particular 
stress on the method of 'criterion analysis', has been 
suggested to be best suited to help in the solution of 
the problems which arise in relating experimental 
facts to this model.” 26 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

1836. Franquiz, Jose A. El estructuralismo per- 
sonalista del profesor Francisco Romero. (Francisco 
Romero's personalistic structuralism.) Rev. Cubana 
Filos., 1951, 2(9), 18-33.—Romero does not belong 
to any definite school of philosophy. His ideas, 
however, are based partly on Dilthey, Husserl, and 
the “Gestalt” psychologists. Our science, philosophy 
and culture have been influenced by the old atomis- 
tic concept of the world. We must turn to experi- 
ence, but our only true experience is our “personal” 
consciousness, which does not consist in sensations 
but in the experience of our own structure, of our 
organic self. “The person is the spiritual individual; 
it is not a substance, ... it is pure activity." 
Personality is the highest end to which we can 
aspire, it is the greatest happiness on earth. In the 
totalitarian systems it is crushed; but state and 
society have no higher end than to create a climate 
which is favorable to its development.—M. Haas. 


1837. Klein, George S. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.), & Krech, David. The problem of 
personality and its theory. In Krech & Klein, The- 
oretical models and personality theory, (27: 1838), 
2723 — Personality theories have often been formu- 
ated as though they were distinct from other psy- 
chological theory. The authors review a number of 


theories in argument against this trend. Personality - 


аз must Бе а unified and explanatory theory. 

ENT for a unified theory are suggested: (1) 

aptive responses [as] axiomatic orientation; (2) 
B mue principles of control as the focus of the 

cory; and (3) the data of behavior theory must 
encompass ''cognitive" and ''motivational" deter- 
minants. 18 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

1838. Krech, David (U. California, Berkeley,), & 
ity the George S. Theoretical models and personal- 
1959 eory. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 

- 142 p. $2.50.—This symposium includes 8 
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papers (abstracted separately in nos. 1579, 1580, 

1583, 1656, 1833, 1835, 1837, and 1840 which discuss 

the problems of model construction in psychological 

theory and present the authors' own models as used 

i their development of personality theory.—C. M. 
outtit. 


1839, Parade, С. W. Endokrinium und Persón- 
lichkeit als internes Problem. (The endocrine 
glands and personality as internal problem. In 
Speer, E., Lindauer Psychotherapie woche, (see 27: 
2025), 133-155.—A survey of known factors in the 
лоно of endocrine glands and personality.— 

. Katz. 


1840. Rapaport, David. (Riggs Found., Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) The conceputal model of psycho- 
analysis. In Krech & Klein, Theoretical models and. 
personality theory, (see 27: 1838), 56-81.—Psycho- 
analysis presents a purely psychological model for 
personality theory. This model is developed from 
behavior sequences observed in infants. The model, 
which encompasses conation, cognition, and affect, 
may be expressed: Need — Need-satistying Object 
and/or Delay — Need Gratification and/or Affect 
Discharge and/or Ideation (of Goals and Means). 
This primary model may be elaborated to a second- 
ary model in which the motive “тау be any deriva- 
tive motivation." The model presented "is a purely 
psychological model, cast to systematize psycho- 
logical data . . . no matter how remote from any 
neurologically or physiologically tangible phenom- 
ena." 41 references.—C. М. Louttit. 


1841. White, Robert W. Lives in progress: a 
study of the natural growth of personality. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1952. ix, 376 p. $2.90— 
Intensive case studies of 3 healthy young adults, 
studied on 2 separate occasions (once when they 
were college students and again 5 to 10 years later) 
with emphasis on growth and changes in personality 
occurring under natural circumstances over periods 
of time. The biological, social and psychodynamic 
forces are seen converging into a positive cohception 
of natural growth.— L. M. Solomon. 


1842. Wright, Н. W. Systems of shared meaning 
as affecting the structure of personality. Canad, J. 
Psychol., 1952, 6, 71-83.—Reference is made to the 
central importance of interpersonal communication 
in the fields of abnormal and social psychology. 
The thesis is here developed that shared meaning 1s à 
determining factor in all personal experience an! 
behavior.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


See also abstracts 1580, 2266, 2268, 2272, 2300, 2341 


AESTHETICS 


1843. Ibáfiez, Félix Marti. The psychological 
impact of atomic science on modern art; an experi- 
ment in correlation. J. clin. exper. Psychopath., 
1952, 13, 40-67.—Modern physics have given us a 
new picture of the universe. The public acceptance 
of finite space, identity of matter and energy, the 
idea of relativity of time and its continuity 1n space, 
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have caused a crisis in man’s concept of the universe 
and himself. This crisis is reflected in the work of 
the artist in terms of surrealism, cubism, and abstract 
art. Atomic physics and ultramicroscopic biology 
have destroyed man’s spatial and bodily schemes. 
The modern artist has reacted by representing dia- 
grammatically in his abstract art a dislocated uni- 
verse. At the same time the artist has rebelled 
against such disruption in the world and has reacted 
with a strong desire for unity, integration and order. 
Therefore, art in the next half-century will concen- 
trate on simplification, integration, and quasi- 
religious endeavor to order, because the artist longs 
to restore unity between the body and psyche of 
man in relation to his rightful position in the cosmos. 
Spanish & French summaries.—G. A. Muench. 
1844. Kihn, B. Über E.T. A. Hoffmann. (About 
E. Т. A. Hoffmann.) In Speer, E., Lindauer Psy- 
chotherapiewoche, (see 27: 2025) 110-121.— Difficul- 
ties in understanding Hoffmann’s work are caused 
by limitations to see the depth psychological sources 
of his creative process. Having found his way into 
the deep and dark regions of the unconscious mind, 
he took the strength for his best stories out of those 
regions. From early life he had a deep anxiety which 
cannot be explained because it was not effect, but 
cause. During his whole life he suffered from physical 
inferiority feelings. Alcohol seemed to help Hoffmann 
in life, but he was not a real alcoholic.—E. Kats. 
1845. Krapf, E. Eduardo. El judío de Shake- 
speare: una contribución a la psychología del anti- 
semitismo. (Shakespeare's Jew: a contribution to 
antisemitism.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 
173-202.—Although Shakespeare intended to make 
the Merchant of Venice a comedy of antisemitism 
he became involved in inconsistencies which illus- 
trate the generally ambivalent attitude not only of 
Shakespeare but of mankind toward the Jews. The 
melancholy: and the homosexual tendencies of 
Shakespeare particularly as illustrated in the sonnets 
indicate that Antonio is probably the character most 
nearly modeled in his own image. The theme of the 
play as a castration threat is discussed. Homo- 
sexuality and antisemitism are two defenses against 
the castrating and phallic mother. English, French 
& German summaries.—G. B. Strother. 


‚ 1846. Krippendorf, Ilse. (0.- Nerv. КІ. Tüb- 
ingen.) Rainer Maria Rilke, Psyche und Werk. 
I. Die Persónlichkeit und ihre Wandlungen. (R. M. 
Rilke, psyche and work. I. His personality and its 
changes. Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 61-76. 
—Rilke’s stress on things, ideas, and metaphysical 
thoughts are the counterpart of his schizoid-autistic 
make-up and inability to establish close human con- 
tacts. As a child and young man he demonstrated 
over-sensitivity, growing autistic tendencies, anxi- 
eties and feelings of inadequacy all leading to in- 
creasing social and'emotional isolation.—E. Ochs. 

‚ 1847. Krippendorf, Ilse. (0.- Мет. Kl. Tüb- 
ingen, Ger. Rainer Maria Rilke, Psyche und 
Werk П. Die Dichtung als Speigel der Persönlich- 
keit. (R. M. Rilke, psyche and work II. His 
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poetry asa mirror of his personality.) Z. Psychother. 
Med. Psychol, 1952, 2, 110-122 —Rilke's only 
means of self-realization was through psychic crea- 
tion. An analysis of his life and productions illumin- 
ates the close connection between his personal de- 
velopment and his work. While his work reflects 
the increasing emotional isolation and inner dis. 
harmony, one might postulate that his artistic 
creativity actually helped him avoid a complete 
psychotic break.—E. Ochs. 


1848. Menninger, С. F. The insanity of Hamlet. 
Menninger Quart., 1952, 6, 1-8.—Originally pre- 
sented as an address in 1890, this paper advances the 
view that Hamlet's insanity was real rather than 
simulated and stresses the interaction of external 
causes with hereditary  predisposition.— W. 
Varvel. 


1849. Newton, Norman T. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) An approach to design. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley press, 1951. xi, 144 p. 
$3.50.— Discussion of the development of an attitude 
toward design focussing on its creative phase. A 
structural, process-oriented, extensional, multival- 
ued, nonadditive, and fully functional approach to 
the creative process of design which regards design 
as an integral part of modern life and as an approach 
to positive creative action —A. J. Sprow. 


1850. Winkler, W. Traumsymbolik und moderne 
Malerei. (Dream symbolism and modern painting.) 
In Speer, E., Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche, (see 27: 
2025), 199-120.—The article is a report of the author 
about his own paper and demonstrations. The 
question arises whether the area of artistic creation 
of “abstract” and surrealistic painters is overlapping 
with the area of the work of patients in analysis 
forming pictures and imagés out of their unconscious. 
Picture material was demonstrated and analysed in 
co-operation with the present artists to avoid wrong 
interpretations and projections. Pictures became 
fully clear only by analytic finding of the “context. 
In conclusion it was attempted to understand the 
trend of the modern artist to introversion as à 
social counter-revolution against superficial па- 
turalism and photographism, against the shallowing 
influence of technology, increasing materialism, an 
“Vermassung” of man.—E. Kats. 


See also abstracts 1762, 2176, 2199 
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1851. Kuhlen, Raymond G., & Thompson, George 
G., Eds. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Psychologic 
studies of human development. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crafts, 1952, xiii, 533 p. $3.50- 
This book of readings is a collection of 71 research 
and theoretical papers in the area of psychologic@ 
growth trends over the life-span. The studies Jn 
cluded are from the journal literature; they Be 
been adapted and abridged.” An initial chapter 2f! 
introductory paragraphs to the other 13 chapters 
serve to integrate the material. Materials on 
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ages from infancy to old age are“included with at- 
tention to such factors as physical factors, learning, 
socio-cultural factors, intelligence, interests, social 
values and development, and family, school, voca- 
tional and personal adjustment.—C. M. Louttit. 


1852. Nissen, Henry W., Chow, Kao Liang, & 
Semmes, Josephine. Effects of restricted oppor- 
tunity for tactual, kinesthetic, and manipulative 
experience on the behavior ofa chimpanzee. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 64, 485—507.— Tactual, kinesthetic, 
and manipulative experience was restricted in a 
young chimpanzee from the age of 4 wk. to 31 mo. 
by encasing the limbs in cardboard cylinders. Con- 
trol Ss were available. The effects of restriction were 
assessed by observation of general behavior; training 
in visual discrimination of size, form, and depth; 
tactual discrimination training and tests; observa- 
tions during 4 mo. following permanent removal of 
the cylinders. Except for activities made impossible 
by the tubes, development of general behavior during 
the first 31 mo. of life was fairly normal. There was 
rapid learning of visual discrimination habits. 
Tasks involving tactual-pressure discrimination and 
tactual-motor coordinations were difficult or not 
tried at all. During the 4 mos, following permanent 
temoval of the tubes, Ss ability to bring his fingers’ 
to a given place improved in speed and accuracy; 
other more characteristic (climbing) forms of move- 
ment began to appear.—S. C. Ericksen. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


1853. Anastasi, Anne, & de Јеѕӣѕ, Cruz. A 
Study of language development and Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man IQ of Puerto Rican preschool children 
in New York City. Invent. Res. Racial Cult. Rel., 
1952, 4(3), 4-5.— Abstract. 

1854. Barschak, Erna. (Miami U., Oxford, 
Ohio.) Happiness and unhappiness in the childhood 
and adolescence of a group of women students: a 
comparative study of English and American girls. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 129-140.—Cross-cultural 
comparisons are made between the responses which 
American and British women teacher training stu- 
dents made in response to an inquiry into the inci- 
dence and causes of happiness and unhappiness in 
childhood and adolescence.— L. E. Thune. 

1855. Berdie, Ralph Е. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The patent as a rival sibling. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 8, 95—96.— T wo case histories are briefly 
presented to illustrate that a parent may transfer 
emotional attitudes developed towards siblings to 
their children.— L. B. Heathers. 


Ae Christensen, Harold Т. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
i i Ind.) Dating behavior as evaluated by high- 
Bere students. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 580- 
i UR of a nation-wide sample of 2500 high- 
m rol students revealed that feelings of shyness in 
h е dating situation were found to be rather common 
СЕДЕ both sexes; males were considered to be more 
a teless, disrespectful, and sex-driven, while females 

ere thought to be ‘more inhibited, touchy, and 
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money-minded; though males and females agreed on 
both self-criticisms and sex criticisms, there were 
some differences, mainly in the direction of projected 
blame.—D. L. Glick. 

1857. de Pinchon Riviére, Arminda A. Como re- 
percute en los nifios la conducta de los padres con . 
sus animales preferidos. (The effect of parental 
reactions to children's pets.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. 
Aires, 1951, 8, 398-401.— Parents transfer to animals 
the aggressions, punishments and criticisms which 
they feel toward their children. The child unconsci- 
ously recognizes the significance of these parental 
reactions which have marked effects on the child's 
later development—G. B. Strother. 


1858. Ellis, F. H. Some social consequences of 
environment. Leeds Inst. Educ., Res. & Stud, 
1951, No. 3, 57-69.—This is a study of a small group 
of children in a poor district. Locality and home 
conditions were studied in each case; 105 were 
secured. The article gives the facts but without any 
statistical elaboration, since the group is too small. 
A striking feature is the wide variation of mental 
ability in children living on the same street, The 
children are not frustrated; nor are they, with 2 
exceptions, anti-social.—3S. M. Amatora. 


1859. Hunter, Ian M. L. (Oxford U., England.) 
An experimental investigation of the absolute and 
relative theories of transposition behavior in chil- 
dren. Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 113-128.—The pre- 
dictions of the relative theory of transposition апа | 
of the one- and two-response versions of the absolute 
theory were tested with groups of children ranging 
from 14 to 71 months. The results of 3 different 
experiments are interpreted to support the relative 
theory as opposed to either the one- or two-response 
forms of the absolute theory. “Тһе ‘critical’ pat- ` 
tern was found to have 2 components, the first was 
relative and resembled a qualitative size-relation 
more than a quantitative size-ratio. The second was 
absolute and involved properties of the training pair, 
as a pair, rather than of individual members of the 
pair. Practice, up to 30 post-fixation trials, em- 
phasized the relative component, so that transposi- 
tion occurred with testing pairs increasingly dis- 
similar to the training pair." — L. E. Thune. 


1860. Illingworth, R. S. (U. Sheffield, England.) 
Sleep problems in the first three years. Brit. med. 
J., 1951, 1, 722-728.—Normal sleep patterns of 
children are described. There follows a discussion of 
sleep problems in young children: bed refusal; sleep 
refusal; waking at night; early morning waking. 
The cause and treatment of each type of problem are 
indicated.— F. C. Sumner. 


1861. Kallstedt, Frances E. A Rorschach study 
of sixty-six adolescents. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 
129-132.—Rorschachs were given 66 adolescents, 
aged 13 to 19, who were selected by teachers as 
having above average emotional adjustments. The 
scores of this group on various Rorschach determin- 
ants and on Buhler and Lefever's Basic Rorschac! 
score were compared with those obtained by Buhler 
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and Lefever on adults. The adolescents showed 
“less M, more FM > M, more m, more c, c > Fe, 
and more low W% than adults."— L. B. Heathers. 


1862. Kasatkin, N. I. Ocherk razvitifa vysshei 
пегупої defatel’nosti и rebenka rannego vozrasta. 
(Outline of the development of the higher nervous 
activity in the infant) Moskva: Medgiz, 1951. 
98 p. Rb 3.—This is an attempt to synthesize the 
present knowledge about the development of the 
function of the brain during the first year of infant's 
life. 6 chapters deal with the method of studying 
the cerebral functions, with the anatomo-physio- 
logical bases of the nervous activity of the child, 
with the rise of conditioned reflexes and with the 
methods of studying them, with the results of the 
experimental study of the earliest conditioned re- 
flexes in infants, with regularities in the formation 
of conditioned reflexes, and with the discriminatory 
function of the cerebral cortex of the infant. The 
great role of the second signaling system in the be- 
havior of the child is specially stressed.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

1863. Kuhlen, R. G. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) The psychology of пее development. 
New York: Harpers, 1952. 675 р. $5.00.—A text- 
book on psychological development during adoles- 
cence. Part І is a discussion of physical, intellectual 
and cultural backgrounds of development and ad- 
justment. Part II considers the nature of the ad- 
justment process in adolescence. Part III discusses 
various methods and techniques useful in gaining a 
better understanding of the adolescent. Whenever 
possible the author presents adolescence as a transi- 
tional phase between childhood and the adult years. 
Chapters close with a summary and a selected 
bibliography.—J. E. Horrocks. 

1864. Langdon, Grace, & Stout, Irving, W. 
These well-adjusted children. New York: John 
Day Co. Inc, 1951. 245 p. $3.75.—158 children 
from the Milwaukee area and 103 from the New York 
City area were selected by school principals and 
teachers so that their parents could be interviewed 
informally. In the parents view home discipline, 
routine, doings together, religion, family relations 
and, most important, satisfaction of the child's need 
for love and acceptance seemed to be the reasons for 
good adjustment.—E. Barschak. 

1865. Lowrie, Samuel Harman. (Bowling Green 
(0.) State U.) Sex differences and age of initial 
dating. Social Forces, 1952, 30, 456-461.—Data on 
“the ages at which boys and girls had their first 
dates and began to go steady for the first time” were 
obtained from 1729 high school juniors and seniors, 
1742 (in 1948) and 1686 (in 1951) university stu- 
dents, all in the midwest. Findings and interpreta- 
tions are presented. “Тһе reasonable conclusion 

; is that as a rule boys and girls in these samples 
begin to date at approximately the same ages." 
The same holds true for "beginning to go steady."— 
B. R. Fisher. 

1866. McLeish, John. (U. Leeds, England.) Sex 
differences in children's art judgment: a prelimi 
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survey. Leeds Inst. Educ. Res. & Stud., 1951, No. 3, 
70-83.—This investigation is a contribution to 
method rather than to theory. With secondary 
school children, aged 12 to 18, paired comparisons 
are preferred to ranking or rating methods. The sex 
differences in art appreciation, a steady increase in 
the case of girls with a sudden development at the 
14 to 15 year, paralleled by a decrease in the case of. 
boys, is attributed to cultural differences rather than . 
to biological differences. Methods for further study 
of problems involved are suggested by the author,— 
S. M. Amatora. 

1867. Olson, Willard C. The development of 
healthy personality in children and youth. In 
Traxler, Arthur E., Education in a period of national 
preparedness, (see 27: 2186) 61-67.— Discussion of a 
variety of approaches to the study of personality; 
the concept of growth, both psychological an 
physical and their relationship; and his concept of the 
development of healthy personality.—J. A. Stern, 


1868. Ormian, H.  Lahakirat hapsihika shel 
hayeled hay'hudi. (Studying the psychology of the 
Jewish child.) Urim, 1950/51, 7, 510-513.—A 
Sketch of the situation is given. Direct research of 
the Jewish child is on the point of beginning, while 
comparative studies of Jewish and non-Jewish child 
have existed for tens of years. We have to stress the 
social and cultural background of the personality, 
‘and not to see it and its traits as "eternal," "racial 
or "national." The new society and the new condi- 
tions of adjustment in Israel prove it obviously, 
contributing at the same time to the nature-nurture 
controversy.—H. Ormian. 

1869. Seelmann, Kurt. Kind, Sexualität und 
Erziehung; zum Verstündnis der geschlechtlichen 
Entwicklung und Fehlentwicklung von Kind und 
Jugendlichen. (The child, sexuality and education; 
for the understanding of the sexual development and 
misdevelopment of children and adolescents.) Mun- 
chen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt, 1952. 204 p. Fr. 
8.00.—It is the aim of this book to give parents and 
educators a better understanding of the sexual de- 
velopment and difficulties of children and adoles- 
cents. The sexual behavior of any person must not 
be considered to be a mere function of his sexuality 
but rather as a function of his whole personality an 
life conditions.—M. Haas. 


1870. Shapiro, М.В. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
Some correlates of opinions on the upbringing 0 
children. Brit. J. Psychol, 1952, 43, 141-149.— 
The author's Parental Opinion Inventory, Eysenck’s 
Social Attitude Questionnaire, and the Crown Wor 
Connection List were administered to 197 mixe 
adults. The data were analyzed to reveal the rela- 
tionship between the items of the Parent Opinion 
Inventory and the three variables, radicalism, tend- 
ermindedness, and neuroticism as measured by the 
other instruments. “,. . opinions on matters 
affecting the freedom of expression of a child’s wishes 
are significantly related to a person’s politic: 
opinions.” The results are further discussed in terms 
of the relationship between opinions on the upbring- 
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ing of children and temperament and the effects 
which one’s theory of child development has upon 
studies of this type— L. E. Thune. 

1871. Zarnecke, Lilly. Muttertypen der Gegen- 
wart. (Mother-types of the present.) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1951, 2, 99-105.—A description of the chaotic 
and hating mother, the nurse-mother, the adopted 
mother, the narrow-gauged mother, the doll-mother, 
‘and the mother who stands on her own and is in 
need of complementation. The “genuine” mothers 
are rare, of the 122 Berlin mothers who were ex- 
amined in 1950, 10 were considered “genuine.” 
The latter all had some religious reference.—P. L. 
Krieger. 

1872. Zazzo, René. Situation gémellaire et 
dévelopment mental. (Twins and mental develop- 
ment.) J. psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 208-227.— 
The intelligence of twins as measured by the Binet- 
Simon and other tests is found to be below the mean 
of a comparable non-twin population. 2 conclusions 
are drawn: (1) the lower mean of the population of 
twins is not absolute, but is closely related to social 
conditions; and (2) the mean of the population of 
twins is always below that of a non-twin population 
if the social factor is held constant. This inferiority 
of twins is explained in terms of the relative social 
isolation created by the fact of being twins.—G. 
Besnard. 


See also abstracts 1634, 1640, 1641, 1929, 1961, 2065, 
2216, 2269, 2271, 2284, 2287, 2297, 2342, 2345 


MATURITY & OLD AGE 


1873, Blake, Wainwright D. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) A study of the existence of certain pre- 
judices in the middle years of the adult. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 6, 92-94.—Studies of prejudice were 
conducted by personal contact with 157 adults. 
Some of the conclusions are: Women do not like to 
hear men swear—older women strongly disapprove. 
Swearing and drinking by women is disapproved by 
the majority. No sex differences were found with 
regard to prejudice against the Negro, but more 
young people were prejudiced. Possible reasons 
for the findings are offered.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

1874. Caldwell, Bettye McDonald, & Watson, 
Robert І. (Washington U. School Med., St. Louis, 
Mo.) An evaluation of psychologic effects of sex 
hormone administration in aged women. 1. Results 
of therapy after six months. J. Geront., 1952, 9; 
228-244.—30 aged women, mean age 75 years, were 
сы a group of psychological tests before and after 

months of an experimental study of the effects of 
hormone therapy. Half the group received estrogen 
and progesterone in a pattern designed to induce 
сес bleeding; the other half received an oil 
Placebo injection. Test results favored the hormone 
treated group. "Intellectual functioning, although 
not uniformly at a high level, does show some im- 
Provement in so far as ability to think and willing- 
ness to expend intellectual energy are concerned. 

emory seems definitely enhanced, particularly in 
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respect to meaningful and logical material.” —J. E. 
Birren. 


1875. Davidson, Helen H., & Kruglov, Lorraine. 
(City College, New York.) Personality characteris- 
tics of the institutionalized aged. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 16, 5-11.—The Rorschach was used to 
study the personality characteristics and ‘‘adjust- 
ment level" of 46 institutionalized old people (aces 
61 to 91). They represented diverse socioeconomic 
and educational backgrounds. Outstanding per- 
sonality characteristics were discovered which dis- 
tinguished them from a group of younger adults. 
These, with related conclusions, are presented in 
detail. Implications of this study for helping people 
grow old with maximum positive adjustment are 
discussed.— F. Costin. 


1876. Donahue, Wilma, & Tibbitts, Clark. (Eds.) 
Growing in the older years. Ann Arbor: U. Michi- 
gan Press, 1951. 204 p. $2.50.—The papers in this 
volume were presented at the Institute on Aging 
held at the University of Michigan in 1950. A 
total of 13 authors discuss various aspects of mental 
and physical health, education, and services for the 
aging. The chapters are concerned with broad issues 
rather than specific points and the language is non- 
technical, thus the text is suitable for reading by the 
general public as well as the professional worker. 
—J. E. Birren. 


1877. Himler, Leonard E. Psychiatric aspects of 
aging. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1951, 147, 1330-1331. 
— The ratio of persons over 60 years of age being ad- 
mitted to State mental hospitals is increasing but 
reason for hospitalization is often primarily socio- 
logical rather than psychiatric. The number being 
committed could be reduced by intelligent. social 
planning. Personality and psychological changes of 
aging are briefly discussed. Listed are the more char- 
acteristic personality manifestations of age (7. of 
them); the 5 most important conditions pre-dis- 
posing to psychogenic disorders; and 8 common 
evidences of simple deterioration.—(Courtesy of 
Rehabil. Abstr.). 


1878. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.), & Johnson, George H. Changes in 
goals with adult increasing age. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 1—4.—467 single women, 280 married 
women, and 218 married men (all teachers) were 
asked what they would ‘most like to be doing ten 
years from now." In general, there was a shift from 
а marriage to a vocational orientation at the age of 
30. Other differences among the various age an 
marital status groups are discussed, together with 
implications for research concerning changing values 
in the mature and elderly population.— F. Costin. 


1879. Schneiders, А. А. (U. Detroit, Mich.) The 
psychology of adolescence. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 550 p. $4.00.—A general text- 
book on the psychology of adolescence for parents, 
teachers, and students. The author states that the 
primary aim of his text is the development of a con- 
ceptual framework into which the facts and7princi- 
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+рІеѕ of adolescent personality and conduct can be 


correctly fitted. Тһе: book. is organized into 7 
sections: (1) introduction, (2) physical development, 
(3) nature and development of motivational factors, 
(4) dynamics of adolescent conduct, (5) nature and 
development of temperament and character, (6) 
social development and growth in personality, and 
(7) sensory and intellectual development.—J. E. 
Horrocks. t 

1880. Vinson, David B. Psychobiological de- 
cline. Int. rec. Med., 1952, 165, 268-272.—“If the 
clinician is to be successful in his effort to rehabilitate 
the patient, he must first understand the nature of 
psychobiological decline, and later the limitations 
in terms of impairment of integrative function. 
Only then is he in a position to assist the patient in 
accepting his limitations as imposed by the aging 
process." The desirability of a series of decline 
studies comparable to developmental studies is 
stressed.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


See also abstracts 1710, 1754, 2288 
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1881. Eisler, Robert. Man into wolf: an anthro- 
pological interpretation of sadism, masochism, and 
lycanthropy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 286 p. $6.00.—The basic text of this book 
(pp. 23-52) is a lecture given to the Royal Society 
of Medicine which has been expanded by 240 notes 
including bibliographical entries and extensive dis- 
cussion of a number of topics, plus 5 appendices. 
The author says that the book “attempts to suggest 
the possibility of a historical, or rather pre-historical, 
evolutionist derivation of all causes of violence" 
including war. Jung's theory of archetypal ideas is 
basic to the argument. The thesis is that man was 
originally a peace-loving, non-fighting, herbivorous 
animal and a recognition of this may lead to changed 
relations among individual men as well as nations. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

1882. Grace, Harry A., & Van Velzer, Virginia. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Attitudes toward the uni- 
versal declaration of human rights: perceptions of 
national actions. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res. 1951-52, 
5, 541—552.— Subjects gave their personal reactions 
and selected from a list the nation with the most and 
least favorable reactions to a series of statements 
based on the Declaration of Human Rights. The 
subjects also were queried concerning their knowl- 
edge of the nations listed. The subjects sere divided 
on the basis of their own reactions to the statements 
into acceptance, rejection, and abstention groups. 
Knowledge of nations shows a high positive relation 
to positive responses but is independent of negative 
and abstention responses. Lack of knowledge pro- 
duces overt negative responses and abstention re- 
sponses, which are covertly negative responses, 
among the rejection and abstention group. It 
produces similar overt responses among the accept- 
ance group, but their abstention responses are in- 
dependent of the negative responses. Least knowl- 
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edge is related to abstentioh responses.— David R. p 3 


Krathwohl, 


1883. Gross, Neal (Harvard U., Cambridge, 9 
Mass.), & Martin, William E. On group cohesive. | 


ness. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 546-554.—In 
certain studies of the cohesiveness of small groups 
the operational definitions of cohesiveness are logic- 
ally deficient because they do not measure the di- 
mensions of cohesiveness as nominally defined by thé + 
investigators. These studies are empirically defici- * 
ent because single measurements of cohesiveness of 


the same groups are not positively and highly cor- * 


related. A unitary concept of cohesiveness is un- ' 
acceptable because of the incorrect assumption that 
different aspects of cohesiveness are highly corre- 
lated. Additional limitations are lack of concern 
for the importance of the negative case in scientific 
investigations and overgeneralization. Alternative 
operational and conceptual definitions are suggested. 
A detailed comment by Stanley Schachter on the 
points raised in this article and a rejoinder by the 
authors are appended.—D, L. Glick. 

1884, Kolodny, Ralph L. (Jewish Community 
Center, Providence, К. I.), & Johnson, Edwin C. # 
The contributions of research and experimentation 
in the social sciences to leadership training in group 
work. Group, 1952, 14(4), 13-16.— The major con- 
tributions of the social scientists to leadership train- 
ing lie in the field of methodology. Most of the ex- 
periments in leadership training have dealt largely 
with the training of persons who have had experience 
in leading groups. There is a need for research by 
social scientists focused more particularly on the. 
training of those who have rarely acted as group 
leaders. Closer union between the social sciences 
md group work practice is desired.—2D. D. Rayles- 

erg. 

1885. Maisonneuve, Jean. Réflexions sur le col- 
lectif et l'interpersonnel. (Considerations about the 
collective and the interpersonal.) Cah. Int. Sociol 
1951, 10, 94-116.—The monistic interpretation of 
collective and interpersonal factors presented by 
Georges Gurvitch is analysed in the perspective 0 
Existentialism. The monistic approach is approve 
as the only form of escape from an unwarranted ac- 
centuation of either the collective or the interperson@ 
aspects of social phenomena. Gurvitch is strongly 
criticized for his failure to give adequate considera- 
tion to the positive significance and content of the 
interpersonal factors and to emphasize properly 
their influence on collective factors. As a positive 
contribution, a typology of interpersonal factors 18 
proposed.—G. Dufresne. 

1886. Polansky, Norman A. (Wayne U., Detroth 
Mich.) On the dynamics of Ц contagion. 
Group, 1952, 14(3), 3-8.—"'Behavioral contagion 
is a phenomenon observable in groups where behavior 
has been picked up without overt sign by the initiator 
that he wants to be followed by others. Experiment: 
tal investigations of group situations in camp settings 
indicate that contagion appears to be the result 0 
either the nature of the relationship with the poten 
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tial initiator, the grop situation determining the 
functions of the act initiating the contagious be- 
havior, or the interrelationship between these two 
conditions. A child in a group is more likely to pick 
up the behavior of another child who has prestige 
for him in that situation. In situations involving 
common frustration, a child’s impulsiveness rather 
than his prestige is the better predictor of who will 
be an initiator of behavior—D. D. Raylesberg. 
1887. Scheidlinger, Saul. Psychoanalysis and 
group behavior: a study in Freudian group psychol- 
ogy. New York: Norton, 1952. хуш, 245 p. 
$3.75.—The emotional factors in group interaction 
have not been adequately recognized and investi- 
gated. A-general discussion of the nature and origin 
of gregariousness in humans is followed by one about 
the affinity between libidinal drives and social 
tendencies. Various emotional processes (identi- 
fication, object-ties, relative loss of personal identity, 
regression, growth-promotion) operative іп group 
formation and interaction are delineated. A section 
is devoted to exploring the role of the leader as 
symbolic of the parental image. The second part of 
the book is devoted to a general evaluation of 
Freudian propositions in ‘relation to social group 
work, education, and group psychotherapy. Bib- 
liography and index.—D. Prager. 
. 1888. Schmidl, Fritz. Freud's sociological think- 
ing. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 1-13.—One 
reason for the poor integration of psychoanalysis in 
the social sciences today lies in Freud’s own socio- 
logical thinking. Freud had little interest in systema- 
tic sociology. - His “Totem and Taboo" tried to 
anchor psychoanalysis in a biological treatment of 
the origin of culture. -His "Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego" was an opportunity to 
broaden the psychoanalytic concepts of suggestion 
and identification. Neither was placed within the 
frame of reference of the sociology of his time. His 
treatment of sociological problems was *tmethodo- 
logically inadequate and at times incorrect, but— 
this does not preclude the hope that some psycho- 
analytic concepts can prove very useful in socio- 
logical studies.” Some examples are given of the 
methodological problems involved.—W. V. Varvel. 
1889. Sommer, Robert. A categorized approach 
to mass behavior. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res. 
1951-52, 5, 553-555.— The hypothesis is advanced 
and illustrated that mass movement is the result of 
the dynamic interaction of three factors: (1) the 
stimulus object, its structural properties and whether 
it is beneficial, threatening, or neutral to the public; 
(2) the mass audience, its structure and membership, 
its motivations and aspirations, and its reactions to 
the rest of the population of the mass; and (3) the 
Propagandists who favor, oppose, or seek to divert 
and channel the mass activity.—David R. Krathwohl. 
d 1890. Zajonc, Robert B. (U. Michigan, Ann 
f rbor.) Aggressive attitudes of the “stranger” as a 
чоп of conformity pressures. Hum. Relat., 
952, 5, 205-216.—This study reports the results of 


investigating several hypotheses derived from Freud- 
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‘given the need to conform, attitudinal aggression %. 


of the stranger is a function of his difficulty in con- 
formity.” "Attitudinal aggression as a result of 


frustration in conformity will be greater for strangers | 
with long residence than for those with short resi- ' 
dence" and "strangers with long residence should 


exhibit lesser need to conform than those with short 
residence." The hypotheses were tested with 
Asiatic Indian students, The results are generally 
in agreement with the hypotheses.—R. A. Littman. 


See also abstracts 1687, 2282, 2286, 2306, 2310, 2339 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS i 


1891. Bogue, Donald J. ‘The quantitative study . 
Amer. J. 


of social dynamics and social change. 
Sociol., 1952, 57, 565-568.— Quantitative studies of 


` social dynamics involve the use of data which refer 


to behavior or change of status during an interval of 
time. At the present time statistical observations 


are predominantly static or based upon data which - 


refer to status at some instant of time. If these 
static data are supplemented by mobility data, or 
data which refer:to behavior or change of status 
during an interval, significant progress can be made 
toward quantification of the study of social dynamics. 


A list of topics in the field of social change which are 


immediately amenable to this type of analysis is sub- 
mitted, together with prototype questions for col- 
lecting the necessary mobility data.—D. L. Glick. 

1892. Bronfenbrenner, Urie, & Devereux, Ed- 
ward C. Interdisciplinary planning for team re- 
search оп constructive community behavior: the 
Springdale project. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 187-208. 
— This is the case history of a project which reports 
the difficulties involved in interdisciplinary research. 
7 "pitfalls" are listed which cover the gamut from 
personal problems to theoretical ones. 3 major ac- 
complishments are also discussed under the headings 
of problem definition, methods and theory.—AR. А. 
Littman. 

1893. Kellerer, Hans. Opinion and attitude re- 
search in western Germany and West Berlin. Inl. 
J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951-52, 5, 511-518.—The 
need for gaining insight into the changes in the 
economy and markets of Germany, 
search of the occupational powers, and resumed 
scientific contact with foreign countries have resulted 
in a marked impetus in opinion research since 1945 
Germany. The activities and methods of those 
engaged in opinion research are described. Specific- 
ally described are the works of "Emmid," of the 
"Institut für Demoskopie," of the "Institut für 
Sozialforschung," of the "Gesellschaft für Ver- 
brauchsforschung," of the "Institut für Wirtsch- 
aftsforschung," and of the Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany.—David R. Kralhwo: ТА 

1894. Landecker, Werner S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Integration and group structure: an area for 
research. Social Forces, 1952, 30, 394—400.—“Ву 
combining four types 


the opinion re- — 


of integration” (cultural, - 


^ 
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normative, communicative, functional) “айа three 
structural levels" of groups in which integration oc- 
curs, "twelve variables were constructed," which 
"suggest problems of relationship among these 
variables, which can be answered by research." 
The various types of research problems are illus- 
trated.—JB. R. Fisher. 

1895. Radvanyi, Laszlo. Ten years of sample 
surveying in Mexico. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 
1951-52, 5, 491—510.— The sample survey is seen as 
only one phase, albeit an extremely important one, 
of studying economic, social, and cultural questions. 
Systematic sampling is preferred because of the 
rapidity and simplicity of its application. Experi- 
ence has shown that the length of the questionnaire 
is limited mainly by the skill of the interviewer. 
The selection and training of the interested inter- 
viewers is of primary importance. Stratified random 
sampling has been found particularly suitable to in- 
vestigating the economic aspects of occupational 
groups or the situation in specific industries. It has 
been shown that surveys can be carried on in cul- 
turally distinct, economically undeveloped rural 
areas as well as highly industrial areas. Examples of 
projects the author has conducted are described, and 
past and present and planned projects are listed.— 
David R. Krathwohl. 


See also abstract 2325 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1896. Amos, Robert Т. (State Teachers College, 
Bowie, Md.) The accuracy of Negro and white 
children’s predictions of teachers’ attitudes toward 
Negro students. J. Negro Educ., 1952, 21, 125-135. 
—A questionnaire based upon the Likert technique 
was administered to 150 Negro and white ninth- 
grade pupils and 75 white teachers in Flint, Michi- 
gan, to determine the accuracy with which children 
could predict the attitudes of white teachers toward 
Negroes. White pupils were more successful in pre- 
dicting the attitudes of teachers and were less ego 
involved than the Negroes. The latter judged 
teachers as more prejudiced and rejecting than they 
actually were. However, when socio-economic 
status was held constant by matching a white and 
Negro factory group, obtained differences were found 

` more related to social class than race, and it was con- 
Py that no significant difference existed.—4A. 
urton. 


1897. Anastasi, Anne, & Cordova, Fernando A. 
Effects of bilingualism upon the intelligence test per- 
formance of Puerto Rican children in New York City. 
Invent. Res. Racial Cult. Rel., 1952, 4(3), 4.— Abstract. 

1898. Bakaliar-Alon, Sh. Kavim lid'muto shel 
hanoar hatemani. (About the emotional and intel- 
lectual features of the Yemenite youth.) Hahinukh, 
1948/49, 22, 300-323.—237 elementary school 
leavers 13-15 years of age in Tel Aviv are tested, 
Boys prefer arithmetic (as well as non-Yemenites) 
and Hebrew as school-subjects (non-Yemenites— 
Hebrew at 8th rank!); girls— Bible and history (non- 
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Yemenites—Bible and Hebrew). Historical novel 
is preferred, not fiction as is the case with non- 
Yemenites; boys prefer a national hero, girls a friend, 
Choosing jobs they would like to climb up the social 
ladder. They fail in intelligence tests and in motor 
achievements. The explanation is historical and en- 
vironmental, not “racial’’-biological— Н. Ormian. 

1899, Ben David, Y.  Hevdelim ethniyim o 
shinuyhevrati? (Ethnicdifferencesor social change?) 
M'gamot, 1951/52, 3, 171-183.—First of all, the 
process of social and psychic changes, accompany- 
ing the formation of the new society in Israel, is to be 
searched, and not the “ethnic character" as such. 
The situation of each group of newcomers is to be 
defined as varying regression and difference in size. 
The release from this situation of regression depends 
on past experiences, on the size of identification with 
the Jewish people and from feelings of security in the 
land of emigration. The aim of education in the 
new immigration land should tend toward creating 
an élite, and not "equal opportunities for all."— 
H. Ormian. 


1900. Dahlke, H. Otto. (Ohio U., Athens.) Race 


and minority riots—a study in the typology of viol- - 


ence. Social Forces, 1952, 30, 419-425.—The race- 
minority riot as a constructed type requires 6 con- 
ditions: historical context (transitional, stressful 
period; history of violence against the subordinate 
group), a subordinate group which has an outstand- 
ing trait that can serve as a focal point for negative 
assessments and whose role is defined as a competi- 
tive one, the role of established authorities and law 
is to support discrimination and violence, certain 
associations have the role of promoting defamation 
and violence, communications media reinforce pre- 
vailing negative assessments, various social strata 
playing different roles in the riot (upper classes 
circulate rumor, students and marginal youth 
leaders and participants in riots, etc.) 2 detailed 
examples are given: the Kishinew Riot of 1903 and 
the Detroit Riot of 1943.— B. R. Fisher. 


1901. Dicks, Henry V. Observations on con- 
temporary Russian behavior. Hum. Relat., 1952, 
5, 111-177.—29 subjects who had been raised in 
Russia or Russian dominated countries were inter- 
viewed by one investigator. The major purpose was 
to get hunches concerning the patterning of personal- 
ity and cultural variables. However, since it was 4 
preliminary investigation the major data reporte! 
are with regard to personality. These are treate! 
within the framework of psychoanalytic theory; 
especially that portion related to parent-authority, 
child-citizen relations, and the general organization 
of the libido. Discussion of the results are in terms 
of goal-orientations, relation to authority, need- 
systems and their regulation.—R. A. Littman. 

1902. [Editor.] Sikum havikuah al b'ayat ha- 
hevdelim haethniyim. (Summary of the discussion 
about the problem of ethnic differences in Israel. 
M'gamot, 1951/52, 3, 319-329.— The abstract part 
of the “written symposium" (5 participants, 
Papers, abstracted in this issue (see 27: 1899, 1904; 
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1905, 1915, 1916.) will be followed by the second 
stage—discussion about the application of the 
abstract principles. Тһе common traits of the 
expressed views аге: · “Тһе adjustment of the 
Oriental communities, newcomers included, to the 
social reality [in Israel] is possible only by means of 
a planned activity by the absorbing society." The 
main task is to define the ways of this social activity, 
and this presents a subject for opposing views; there 
are 2 groups of approach: We have (1) to define de- 
mands and to plant their realization; or (2) to ad- 
just the realization of social and cultural values to 
the mental and cultural structure of the different 
ethnic groups.—H. Ormian. 

1903. Ellenberger, Н. Der Tod aus psychischen 
Ursachen bei Naturvólkern. (Death from mental 
causes in primitive peoples.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 333- 
344.—Missionaries and anthropologists have for a 
long time described cases of death from purely psy- 
chological causes. More recently 3 different forms 
of "Voodoo Death" were described by French, 
English and Australian researchers: the African, 
the Polynesian and the Australian-Melenisian forms. 
Ample references are given.—E. Barschak. 


1904. Frankenstein, C.  Liv'ayat hahevdelim 
haethniyim. (On the problem of ethnic differences. 
The concept of primitivity. Psychological approach 
to the problem.) M’gamot, 1950/51, 2, 261-276; 
339-360; 1951/52, 3, 158-170.— The. society in 
Israel, striving to absorb different immigrating 
ethnic groups, has to learn the characteristics of 
these groups (especially their individual and col- 
lective motives)—also by means of individual 
empathy. Changed social conditions themselves do 
not remove the differences between the groups. 
External adjustment only does not enable the ''ad- 
justing" individual to participate in the new society 
in a productive and organic way. “Ме have to see 
the absorbed individual as an active subject in the 
process of his absorbtion, and not as a passive ob- 
ject of the absorber's activity." This will preserve 
his originality and initiative. Thus, the positive 
and negative sides of the primitive mentality are to 
be understood. In spite of its being inferior, the 
primitive family is the right place to rear its children, 
not "modern" institutions aside from the family. 
That is the right way to draw the parents near to 
active cooperation with the absorbing social forces. 
—H. Ormian. 


1905. Grol, M. Al k’vod haadam. (On man’s 
honour.) , M'gamot, 1951/52, 3, 50-64.—The basic 
fact within the meeting of different ethnic groups in 
Israel is not the individual's activity towards him- 
self (e.g. the integration of his personality), but his 
relation to society and his position within it. Per- 
sonality is formed within the society, as it is to be 
learned from dialecite materialism, and not within 
itself. To rear the newcomer means, first of all, to 
Change the external conditions of life by means of 

productive" occupations, by his cooperation in 
building the new society, and by changing the 
capitalistic atmosphere. This educational process 
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can't be possibly carried out without pressure.— 
H. Ormian. 


1906. Harte, Thomas J. Scalogram analysis of 
Catholic attitudes toward the Negro. Amer. Cath. 
Sociol. Rev., 1951, 12, 66-74.— This report is the 
result of a survey conducted by the Committee on 
Catholic Opinion Study in the Department of Soci- 
ology at the Catholic University of America. The 
data consisted of 2,185 returns from non-student 
groups. The ‘‘scalogram’ technique devised by 
Louis Guttman was utilized; for response analysis in 
determining the coefficient of reproducibility the 
“scalogram board” technique was adapted. It was 
found that the vast majority of respondents approved 
what may be called "religious equality" for the 
Negro, and a somewhat smaller majority approved of 
economic equality. А minority favored social 
equality.—(Courtesy of Invent. Res. Racial Cultural 
Relat.). 


1907. Klein, Bernard. Relationship between 
educational level and attitudes toward the Negro. 
Invent. Res. Racial Cult. Rel, 1952, 4(3), 44.— 
Abstract. 


1908. Lefort, Claude. Notes critiques sur la 
méthode de Kardiner. (Critical notations on 
Kardiner's methodology.) Cah. Int. Sociol., 1951, 
10, 117-127.—A brief critical discussion of Kardin- 
er's studies on primitive societies, with emphasis on 
the interpretation of data. The author's main ob- 
jections are directed against the network of inter- 
acting causal relationships developed by Kardiner 
and against his method of classifying institutions 
into primary and secondary ones.—G. Dufresne. 


1909. Lommel, Andreas. Traum und Bild bei 
den Primitiven in Nordwest-Australien. (Dream 
and image of primitives іп Northwest Australia.) 
Psyche, 1951, 5, 187-209.— Research in perceptions 
and in mythology of the natives of N. W. Australia 
indicates that something in their lives is of special 
importance which can only be translated by the 
word dream. The natives call their own prehistoric 
period dream period. Dream means to them a muli- 
tude of psychological states. “Dreams” may indi- 
cate psychological experiences which if investigated 
could help to understand the entirely different psy- 
chological structure of these natives. "Dreams" of 
the natives from the “Kimberley Division" of N. №. 
Australia are discussed. The influence of civiliza- 
tion, the modern situation, changes the type of 
“dream.”—E. Barschak. 


1910. Ludwig, Ruth. Israel's opinion polls and 
what they find. Commentary, 1951, 11, 593-598.— 
This article describes the utilization of American 
Social science techniques of public opinion researc 
with respect to problems of government and ad- 
ministration faced by the Israeli nation. A poll, 
sponsored by the Israel Institute of Applied Social 
Research, on the issue of mass migration showed that 
82% felt that the government should guide and 
supervise migrants; 81% thought it dangerous for 
migrants to be concentrated in cities; 81% would 
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give ex-soldiers priority in being accepted as mi- 
grants; and 55% wanted to oblige newcomers to 
enter agriculture if suited for it. 57% felt that the 
number of migrants should be limited; 17% had not 
thought about it; and the majority of persons had 
no idea of the correct numbers of migrants with 
respect to the volume of migration.—(Courtesy of 
Invent, Res. Racial Cultural Relat.). 


1911. Pieris, Ralph.  (U. Ceylon, Colombo.) 
Caste, ethos, and social equilibrium. Social Forces, 
1952, 30, 409-415.— Detailed analysis of the caste 
system in Ceylon shows that the system could pro- 
vide for “а more or less stable equilibrium between 
the dominant and subordinate groups” because it 
was "oriented to a peculiar religious ethic and ethos 
and integrated to a system of social and economic 
organization based on the principle of obligation." 
In Ceylon, "immigrant racial groups have been 
transmuted into separate castes, each performing its 
specific economic role." In the United States, 

` “although social distance, endogamy and hereditary 
membership characterize the minority Negro group, 
itis not a caste proper because the entire system is at 
variance with the current ethos and religion."— 
B. R. Fisher. 

1912. Pohlman, Edward W. (Western Coll. for 
Women, Oxford, O.) Semantic aspects of the con- 
troversy over Negro-white caste in the United States. 
Social Forces, 1952, 30, 416-419.— There has been 
controversy "on the propriety of applying the term 
caste to designate Negro-white social relations" in 
the U. 5. " [The] differences are based on disagree- 
ment over procedures of defining and over the 
definition of caste accepted, rather than disagree- 
ment over the actual phenomena of Negro-white 
social behavior," and are "another example of the 
defending of arbitrarily assigned term-meaning as- 
sociations-as though they were natural and abso- 
lute.”"—B. R. Fisher. 

1913. Prothro, E. Terry (American U., Beirut, 
Syria), & Jensen, John A. Comparison of some 
ethnic and religious attitudes of Negro and white 
college students in the deep South. Social Forces, 
1952, 30, 426-428.—Standardized scales on attitudes 
toward the church, Jews, whites (for Negro subjects) 
and Negroes (for white subjects) were administered 
to 250 Negro college students in the deep South and 
to 239 whites in nearby colleges. Contrary to previ- 
ous findings, the “results do not support the thesis 
that the Negro's preference for various ethnic and 
national groups is similar to that of white Ameri- 
cans,"— B. R. Fisher. 

1914. Reimann, Miriam. How children become 
prejudiced, Commentary, 1951, 11, 88-94.—This 
article surveys recent sociological and psychological 
studies of prejudice in children in terms of its genesis, 
causes, and ways in which itis expressed. The author 
states that "Whether ‘normally prejudiced’ children 
can be taught finally to resolve the conflicts between 
a formal creed of tolerance and sterotyped prejudicial 
attitudes in favor of the former is a question that 
* . + psychologists have not answered at all—unless 
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we take their more general comments on attitudes, 
- .. The subject of children's prejudices is also 
deficient in another type of study—one that would 
consider it in а non-laboratory atmosphere. . , , 
Indeed, the whole larger social background of pre- 
judice in the school, on the street, at home—is often 
filled in rather shallowly, if at all, in these studies,” 
—(Courtesy of Invent. Res. Racial Cultural Relat.) 


1915. Rotenstreich, Amat mida muh- 
letet, (Absolute criterion.)  M'gamot, 1950/51, 2, 
327-338.—Neither the real individual as a central 
value in the relationship between different communi- 
ties immigrating into Israel, nor the relativistic ap- 
proach explains the ethnic differences within the 
Israel society. Culture is to be measured by absolute 
values, which is not identical with the present cul- 
ture in Israel. Therefore, we can not agree even to 
the "primitive" or "primary originality" of the new- 
comers from Oriental countries. Base of the needed 
originality are the ancient Jewish values, social and 
ethical. Thus, also the old stock of inhibitants in 
Israel has to criticize its social ideas and behavior in 
view of these basic values.—H. Ormian. 


1916. Simon, E. A. Al mishmauto hak'fula shel 
hamusag “primitiviyut”. (On the double meaning of 
the concept of “primitivity.”) M’gamot, 1950/51, 2, 
277-284.—The primitivity of immigrants coming 
into Israel from Oriental countries may be considered 
from 2 points of view: (1) the negative and manifest 
one, which refers to their cultural lower level; and 
(2) the positive and sometimes latent one, which 
refers to their primary originality. An analysis of 
the negative sides of our modern life hints at the 
positive side in the structure of the primitive man's 
life. These positive sides (direct and intensive 
character of the religious beliefs, emotional reaction, 
hearty interpersonal relations) are to be developed, 
but not the negative characteristics (magic beliefs, 
prejudices, sentimentality, and exaggerated affectiv- 
ity). Ways of life and beliefs which the newcomer 
is bound to accept from external forces destroy 
existing values.—H. Ormian. 


See also abstracts 1845, 1952, 2214, 2309 
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1917. Belin-Milleron, Jean. Les expressions 
symboliques dans la psychologie collective des 
crises politiques. (The symbolic language of col- 
lective psychology during political crisis.) Cah. Int. 
Sociol., 1951, 10, 158-167.—Proclamations and peti- 
tions written during three French revolutions (in 
1789, in 1848, and in 1871) are analyzed as a source 
of information on the role of unconscious factors in 
collective thinking. Two characteristics of these 

ocuments are pointed out: (1) the statements they 
contain are chosen on the basis of their affective 
affinities and their specific significance in each in- 
stance is based on their symbolic value rather than 
on their objective meaning; (2) constantly, the 
temporal and spatial vectors are arbitrarily ac- 
centuated. The author sees in this second char- 
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acteristic a way of eliminating the ambiguousness of 
the symbolic language—G. Dufresne. 


1918. Briiel, Oluf. (Amagertorv 2, Kopenhagen.) 
Sexualsymbolik im volkstümlich-religiósen Kult. 
(Sexual symbolism in popular-religious cult.) Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 59-61.—Briiel 
describes the religious statue at the temple Wat 
Phra Jetubon at Bangkok (Siam) as an example of 
sexual symbolism found in religious cult. Childless 
women visit this phallic figure and perform a cere- 
mony which symbolizes their search for help with 
conception.—E. Ochs. 


1919. Friedmann, Georges. Les conditionments 
psycho-sociologiques: milieu technique et milieu 
naturel. (Psycho-social conditionings: technical 
environment and natural environment.) J. psychol. 
norm. path., 1952, 45, 191-207.—A natural environ- 
mentis one in which “а pre-mechanistic" community 
lives; a technical environment is one of a ‘“‘mech- 
anized” community. A critical examination of 
urban and rural communities in terms of the social 
and psychological aspects of “mechanization.” — 
G. Besnard. 


„1920. Gruenberg, Sidonie M., & Krech, Hilda 
Sidney. The many lives of modern woman: a guide 
to happiness in her complex role.™ Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1952. 255 p. $3.00.—A mother 
and her married daughter discuss the many roles that 
the intelligent wife and mother must fulfill in to- 
day’s society, and suggest the kind of preparation es- 
sential to them.—C. R. Adams. 


1921. Kornhauser, Arthur. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Attitudes of Detroit people toward Detroit; 
summary of a detailed report. Detroit: Wayne 
University Press, 1952. iv, 37 p.—593 Detroiters 
were interviewed on 14 aspects of city life in Detroit 
including working conditions, recreation, cultural 
advantages, housing, city government, transporta- 
tion facilities and race relations, among others. The 
majority of Detroit citizens like their city but are 
concerned about housing and Negro-White race 
relations. Many citizens feel impotent to change 
the conditions existing within the city. Opinion on 
many subjects is sharply. divided according to the 
race or vocational-economicstatus of the respondents. 
The report is non-technical and results are presented 


in bar graphs and percentage breakdowns.—J. E. 
Tucker. 


„1922. Lefebvre, Henri. (Centre d'Études Sociolo- 
giques, Paris.) Les classes sociales dans les cam- 
pagnes. (Social classes in rural areas.) Cah. Int. 
pet, 1951, 10, 70-93.—A study of the rural popu- 
ations of Tuscany in Italy, The arable land of this 
Province still belongs largely to a small group of 
Parasitic landlords and 60% of the farmers are 
tenants (métayers) and pay to the landholders a large 
Percentage of their benefits. After a detailed quanti- 
tative description of the various social classes, the 
author analyses the impact of contemporary tech- 
nical and sociological trends on this quasi-mediaeval 

Setting. Some uncommon problems and solutions 
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are outlined and should interest the industrial 
psychologist as much as the sociologist —G. Dufresne, 

1923. Peters, Herman J. (Chico State Coll., 
Chico, Cal.) Marriage: a topical.outline with self- 
evaluation instruments for a course in marriage and _ 
family relations. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 
1952. 112p. $1.50.—This syllabus, prepared by a 
psychologist, is student-centered and. designed to 
orient class members toward some 16 topics on 
marriage and family living. Specific reading as- 
signments are suggested for each topic as well as 
selected text and periodical references. Included 
are various self-evaluation instruments relating to 
personality adjustment before and during marriage. 
—C. К. Adams. 

1924. Riesman, David. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Faces 
in the crowd. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1952. xii, 751 p. $5.00.— This second volume ex- 
amining the relationship between personality and 
political behavior probes the lives of some of the 
people who make up what the author earlier termed 
the “lonely crowd.” (26:6931). Part I of this pres- 
entation of individual studies in character and 
politics provides an account of the methodology and 
scheme of political types, (e.g. tradition-directed, 
inner-directed, other-directed), used in assembling 
and analyzing the individual portraits. 
contains a series of individual portraits based on 
interview materials in the attempt to describe the 
kinds of people who compose this group, the manner 
in which their security is obtained, and how each 
one handles the political world as part of his total 
life situation and typology.—E. L. Gater. 

1925. Wormer, E. Psychologie en religie. (Psy- 
chology and religion.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1952, No. 
17/18, 212-218.—The psychological study of religion 
is justified because of the fact that every religion is 
something that is experienced by people. It cannot 
become detrimental to religion as long as the in- 
vestigator restricts himself to the analysis of reli- 
gious phenomena, without passing judgment on a 
possible objective reality behind them. Topics of 
interest are the effects of religion, the psychological 
meaning of religious wishes.—P. W. Pruyser. 


See also abstract 2265 
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1926. Davis, Hallowell. (U. Washington, Seattle), 
Information theory: 3. Applications of information 
theory to research in hearing. J. Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 1952, 17, 189-197.—Information theory 
predicts a number of important research trends in 
hearing. Restriction of alternative choices permits 
less clarity in transmission. Gabor studied auditory 
signals as a function of time, frequency, and inten- 
sity. The resulting logons may, be arranged for so 
that these signals can be studied mathematically, 
physically and physiologically. These predict the 
signals that used in studying the organ of Corti. 
Information theory has already had a considerably \ 
helpful influence on experimental work in hearing 
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both at the psychological and physiological level — 
М. Е. Palmer. t 


1927. Frei, Henri. Langue, parole et differencia- 
tion. (Language, speech and differentiation.) Л. 
psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 137-157.—A discus- 
sion of the distinction made by Ferdinand de Saus- 
sure between language and speech.—G. Besnard. 


1928. McCormack, Thelma Herman. (Columbia 
U., New York.) The motivation and role of a propa- 
gandist. Social Forces, 1952, 30, 388-394—A case 
study of a propagandist’s role and motivation in a 
popular social movement that developed and de- 
clined.—B. R. Fisher. 


1929. McKellar, Peter, & Harris, Ralph. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) Radio preferences of adoles- 
cents and children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 
101-113.—1400 subjects, comprising equal numbers 
of boys and girls in the age groups 8-14, supplied 
questionnaire responses for this study. In a simple 
choice situation between radio and cinema, radio 
was preferred in the ratio of almost 3 to 1. Program 
preferences favored "entertainment," such as hu- 
morous productions and light music over “serious” 
broadcasts of talks, classical music, and historical 
events. The influence of radio upon young people 
has not yét been fully assessed; socially undesirable 
effects have likely been over-stated, while construc- 
tive, educational values have been under-emphasized. 
Lines of future research are suggested.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


1930. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Free association, 
silence, and the multiple function of speech. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 21-32.—Free association 
affords new insight into the many functions of 
speech. Contact and understanding take place 
only through interaction of the manifold functions of 
communication. Emphasis on pure semantic report 
obstructs communication.—D. Prager. 


1931. Meiring, P. J., & van Rensburg, J. A. J. 
Tweetaligheid by St. IV-Leerlinge in Kaapland "n 
Vergelykende Studie. (Bilingualism among pupils 
in grade IV of Kaapland.) J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1950, 1, 150-157.— The aim of the investigation was 
to find out who were more bilingual: Afrikaans or 
English-speaking pupils. In so far as there is bi- 
lingualism, the most bilingual pupils are the Afri- 
kaans-speaking pupils in cities, next come Afrikaans- 
speaking pupilsin large towns, thirdly English-speak- 
ing pupils in cities. Least bilingual of all are 

rikaans-speaking pupils in small two- and three- 
teacher schools.— N. De Palma. ^ 


1932. Nafziger, Ralph O., MacLean, Malcolm, Jr., 
& Engstron, Warren Whoreads whatin newspapers? 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951-52, 5, 519-540,— 
The extent of readership of different kinds of news 
and the kinds of readers reading different types of 
news, were studied in rural, small city, and metro- 
politan newspapers. The country weekly was more 
fully and intensely read than the smali city daily 
which in turn was more fully read than the large city 
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daily. Local news was the most popular subject 
matter of the smaller papers. Pictures and comics 
showed a strong appeal in the 2 daily papers studied, 
High readership of the editorials in the small city 
paper indicates that such material can appeal to 
readers. Economic news was the least popular 
material in the country weekly and metropolitan 
daily. Nevertheless, the relative position of various 
kinds of news changes sporadically from day to day; 
but the appeal of the subject matter is of primary 
importance. Depth of reading was related to socio- 
economic level, information level, sex, and the com- 
munication media habitually attended (movies, 
radio, etc.).—David К. Krathwohl. 


1933. Peterson, Gordon E. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Information theory: 2. Appli- 
cations of information theory to research in experi- 
mental phonetics. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1952, 17, 175-187.—Machinery is being developed 
to carry out spoken orders automatically. Mathe- 
matical concept of information is represented by the 
general equation Н = ZP,H,; where Н is the amount 
of information contained in the appearance of any 
symbol. Basic problems in devices controlled by 
speech are the recording and transmission of the 
acoustical parameters of speech and its pickup 
through phones, phonemes, words and operations, 
Much of the gap between these items is bridged by 
mathematical tools which can be represented in 
apparatus to some extent at the present time.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


1934. Sherman, Dorothy. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The influence of vowels on recognition of adjacent 
consonants. J. Speech Hearing Distorders, 1952, 17, 
198-212.—3 male speakers gave a series of 200 non- 
sense syllables covering 6 consonants and 3 vowels 
arranged so that the selected sound combinations 
occurred an equal number of times with the conso- 
nant preceding and succeeding the vowel an equal 
number of times. 6 normal speakers judged per- 
centage of recognition of the consonants. The per- 
centage of recognition of a particular consonant may 
depend upon the adjacent vowel. The percentage 
of recognition of the consonant does not depend 
upon change in the physical pattern of the adjacent 
vowel as reflected by the consonant influence on the 


position of bar 2 of the vowel spectrogram.— М. Ё. 
Palmer. 


_ 1935. Weaver, Warren. (Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, New York.) Information theory: 1. Informa- 
tion theory to 1951—a non-technical review. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 166-174— 
Review of the general principles of information the- 
ory, especially selective information or communica- 
tion. Each unit is Probably a binary and is predi- 
cated on Markoff curves in which what is to follow 
precedes and influences the present communication. 

ommunication is at least 50% redundant. It is in 
general possible to develop a mathematical theory 
of information.— M. F, Palmer. 


See also abstract 2189 
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1936. Cattell, R. B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
P-technique factorization and the determination of 
individual dynamic structure. J. clin. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 5-10.—Clinicians have failed to appreciate 
or to utilize the statistical technique most applicable 
to their field, factor analysis, particularly the 
P-technique.— L. B. Heathers. 


1937. Ellis, Albert. (56 Park Ave., New York.) 
A critique of systematic theoretical foundations in 
clinical psychology. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 11-15. 
—The empirical and hypothetico-deductive ap- 
proaches to clinical research are described; their 
limitations, advantages, and abuses are discussed. 
“The hypothetico-deductive method is finally fa- 
vored, but with the proviso that those employing it 
take great care to see that systematic theory is 
operationally grounded in observable facts, that it 
be changeable and undogmatic, that it be unemo- 
tionally upheld by its adherents, and that it be con- 
cretely stated in clearly verifiable or disprovable 
terms.” — L. B. Heathers. 


1938. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
A note on Professor R. B. Cattell’s methodological 
adumbrations. J. clim. Psychol., 1952, 8, 206-207.— 
The author takes issue with some of Cattell's state- 
ments on statistical methods in clinical psychology 
(see 26: 886).— L. B. Heathers. 


‚1939. Thorne, Frederick C. Research design in 
clinical psychology; introduction. J. clim. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 3-4.— This brief note introduces a series of 
papers on research designs in clinical psychology, 
which are abstracted separately.— Г. B. Heathers. 


1940. Wittenborn, J. В. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Critique of small sample statistical methods 
in clinical psychology. J. clin. Psychol, 1952, 8, 
34-37.—This is a critical discussion of the misuse of 
small sample statistical methods resulting either 
from misapplication of the statistics themselves or 
from faulty experimental designs to which this 
statistical method was applied.— L. B. Heathers. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


1941. De Groot, A. D. Een wetenschappelijke 
opvatting van de psychodiagnostiek. (A scientific 
conception of psychodiagnostic.) Лей. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1952, 7, 115-140.—A polemic with reference 
to the contribution by Snijders (see 26: 6239) in 
which the author does not accept the name “ob- 
Jectivist"" which Snijders gave him and at the same 
time explains his scientifie conception of psychodiag- 
nostic, concluding that this polemic only refers to 
some principal points: Snijders wants in the first 
place a synthesis, De Groot logic, philosophic and 
scientific-theoretical basis-research. 16 references. 
— М. Dresden. 


1942. Gershenson, Charles P. (Jewish Chil- 


dren's Bureau, Chicago, Ill.) The reliability of the 
Movement scale. Soc. Casewk, 1952, 33, 294-300.— 
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This paper re-examines the data presented in earlier 
papers by Hunt, Kogah, and Blenkner on the move- 
ment scale, particularly those papers which report 
the effects of certain variables on the agreement be- 
tween workers’ judgments. An attempt is made 
“to determine the effects of judgment reliability of 


‚ the following three variables: (1) the expansion or 


refinement of the scale; (2) methods of training 
judges; and (3) casework experience of the judges.” 
Some of the results of this analysis are at variance 
with those already published. The areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement are summarized—L, B. 
Costin. 

1943. Schneck, Jerome M., & Kline, Milton V. 
Hypnotic scene visualization and the word associa- 
tion test. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 29-42.—Two 
patients who had been thoroughly trained in hyp- 
nosis and particularly in the ability to visualize 
scenes hypnotically served as subjects. A word as- 
sociation test provided the stimuli. These visualiza- 
tions contributed to making the personality picture 
more meaningful in relation to personality dynamics. 
— М. J. Stanford. dE 

1944. Snijders, J. Th. Synthese is de psycho- 
diagnostiek. (Synthesis in psychodiagnostic). Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 140-150.—In defence of 
De Groot's polemic in this journal (see 26: 6239), the 
author concludes that the most important differences 
which remain from the discussion are not funda- 
mental for the mutual conceptions. Set against the 
points of conformity they only have incidental im- 
portance.— M. Dresden. 

1945. Steinwachs, Friedrich. (Psychol. Lab.U.- 
Nerv. Kl. Tübingen, Germ.) Psychodiagnostische 
Studien an Schreib- und Grifidruck. I. Konstitu- 
tionstypische Studien an Schreib- und Griffdruck. 
(Psychodiagnostic studies of writing- and hand- 
pressure. I, Constitution type studies on writing 
and hand pressure.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1952, 2, 41-47.—By means of a new mechanical 
device, pressure exerted on stylus and writing pad 
has been measured along with speed. Curves char- 
acteristic of Kretschmer's constitutional types and of 
certain pathological groups were found. Out of a 
total of 3000 students, a group of 90 representing 
pure types were studied by means of the psycho- 
motor writing test. The findings for the pyknic, 
leptosomatic, and athletic groups, each showing 
distinct curve-characteristics, are reported with ac- 
companying graphs. Retests result in practically 
identical curves for the same subject.—E. Ochs. 


See also abstracts 1590, 1631, 2168 
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1946. Allen, Robert M., Manne, Sigmund H., & 
Stif, Margaret. (U. Miami, Fla.) The influence 
of color on the consistency of responses In the Ror- 
schach test. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 97-98.—To 
determine the effect of color on consistency of re- 
sponse, test-retest procedures, using either standart 
or achromatic Rorschach cards, were employed. 
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S's were 25 normal college students. No statistically 
significant differences in response consistency were 
found under the two conditions — L. B. Heathers. 

1947. Balloch, John C. (Fisk U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) The effect of degree of shading contrast in 

ink blots on verbal response. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 
43, 120-124.—75 Ss were shown ink blots reproduced 
under weak, medium, and strong conditions of 
shading contrast. There were no changes in the 
number of shading responses produced. With in- 
creased contrast, depth responses and utilization of 
shading as surface color was increased.—4. К. 
Solarz. 

1948. Barraclough, Patricia; Cole, David, & 
Reeb, Mildred. The influence of test instructions 
on Szondi results. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 165-167. 
—""This study sought to determine whether the re- 
sponses to the Szondi Test reflected a genuine atti- 
tude on the part of the subject, or were merely a 
result of conforming to test instructions." 48 col- 
lege Ss were given the group Szondi 5 times; each 
time they were asked to pick the two most and the 
two least liked pictures and to indicate also whether 
their choices reflected genuine feelings or were made 
to meet the requirements of the test. It was "'con- 
cluded that, whereas the negative choices" were 
"relatively genuine, the positive responses" re- 
flected “conforming behavior. From this it is sug- 
gested that a subject's delay in making Szondi 
Choices may stem from a genuine difficulty in find- 
ing positive selections, and that such positive re- 
sponses cannot be considered to reflect a ‘conscious 
identification'."— L. B. Heathers. 

1949. Barry, John R., Blyth, David D., & Al- 
brecht, R. (VA Mental Hygience Clinic, Columbus, 
O.) Relationships between Rorschach scores and 
adjustment level. J. consult. Psychol, 1952, 16, 
30-36.—Hypotheses were tested concerning the 
relationship of specific Rorschach scores and combin- 
ation of scores to the adjustment level of patients. 
"Test and retest data were derived from 31 former 
male patients at a VA Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Certain significant relationships were observed, but 
"hypotheses that changes in Rorschach retest scores 
were associated with change in judgments of adjust- 
ment level were not supported statistically."— 
F. Costin. 

1950. Berakhyahu, M. Erko shel mivhan hasehel. 
(The significance of intelligence test.) Higena 
ruhanit, 1950/51, 8, 71-76.—The general importance 
of intelligence testing is stressed, and its limits 
pointed out. Its findings are only a part of a general 
diagnosis, and their interpretation must take in 
consideration social and emotional factors, the 
evaluation of the child’s general behavior by his 
teachers, his fatigue, age and general knowledge.— 
H. Ormian. 

1951. Brodman, Keeve; Erdman, Albert J., Jr., 
Lorge, Irving; Gershenson, Charles P., & Wolff, 

Harold G. The Cornell Medical Index-Health 
Questionnaire. III. The evaluation of emotional 
disturbances. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 119-124.— 
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The Cornell Medical Index-Health Questionnaire 
(СМІ), was given to a very large number of persons, 
The frequency of yes responses on the test increased 
as the apparent emotional adjustment of the group 
decreased. A random sample of 191 CMIs from a 
non-psychiatric out-patient group were rated by 8 
non-psychiatric but medically trained persons as to 
degree of emotional disturbance present. “а al- 
most every instance" where some emotional dis- 
turbance was noted by the examining physician it was ' 
also inferred from the CMI record by the raters, 
Two methods "of psychiatric interpretation" of 
CMI data are given.—L. B. Heathers. 


1952. Coppinger, Neil W. (Tulane U., New ' 
Orleans, La.), & Ammons, В. B. The Full-Range © 
Picture Vocabulary Test: VIII. A normative study 
of Negro children. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 136- 
140.—80 Negro children in grades 1 through 8 were 
tested with both forms of the Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the vocabulary test from Form 
L of the 1937 Stanford-Binet. The sample was 
stratified with respect to grade-placement, age, sex, 
and parental occupation. Scores on the 2 forms cor- 
related +.96 with each other and +.81 and +.84 
with Binet vocabulary scores. There was no de- 
tectable practice effect. On the basis of these find- 
ings, and the results of various analyses of item 
difficulty, the authors conclude that the Full-Range 
Vocabulary Test is suitable for use with Negro 
children. Negro norms are given, based on the 
scores of the children in the present sample.— L. В. 
Heathers. 

1953. Crown, Sidney. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
The Word Connexion List as a diagnostic test: norms 
and validation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 103-112. 
—"Normative data on over 3000 normal and ab- 
normal persons are presented for the Word Con- 
nexion List, a controlled association test for the 
measurement of neuroticism, Evidence is presented 
to show that the test differentiates between normal 
and neurotic groups." “Psychotic (depressive and 
Schizophrenic) groups tend to score lower on the 
W. C. L. than the neurotic groups." ‘Normal’ 
samples from the general population show a con- 
siderable range in scores on the W. C. L." “Тһе 
screening efficiency of the W. C. L. is probably not 
good enough for it to have more than suggestive 
value in individual (screening and selection) work." 
—L. E. Thune. 


1954. Davis, N. Elaine, & Raimy, Victor C. (U. 
Colorado, Boulder. Stimulus functions of the 
Szondi cards. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 155-160.— 
"College student subjects were asked to describe 
half?of the Szondi cards in order to determine if 
there'are standard stimulus values for each of the 
cards. Later stages of the study attempted to ascer- 
tain which descriptions were agreed upon for each 
of the cards at better than chance frequency. The 
results indicated that there are standard stimulus 
values for only three of the 24 cards employed. Two 
or three descriptions seem appropriate for each of 
the remaining 21 cards. There is no diagnostic 
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category in the Szondi scheme for which a descrip- 
tion, common to all cards within that cagetory, was 
obtained. The stimulus value for cards in a given 
category is neither common to nor unique to that 
category, but apparently belongs to cards in other 
categories as well.” — L. B. Heathers. 

1955. Eysenck, Н. J., & Prell, D. B. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London.) `А note of the differentiation of 
normal and neurotic children by means of objective 
tests. J. clin. Psychol, 1952, 8, 202-204.—In a 
previous study a ‘‘neuroticism” score was obtained 
from a factor study of a group of objective tests; 
neuroticism is indicated by a low score. In this 
paper the means and variances of this score for 21 
neurotic and 100 unselected children are compared. 
As predicted the means and variances are both 
significantly lower for the neurotic group.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

1956. Finkelstein, Melville; Gerboth, Renate, & 
Westerhold, Ruth. Standardization of a short form 
of the Wechsler vocabulary subtest. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 8, 133-135.—“A split-half reliability 
study was undertaken to determine the feasibility of 
using a short form of the Wechsler-Bellevue vocabu- 
lary subtest for a general hospital population. The 
vocabulary raw scores from the records of 353 un- 
selected hospitalized patients were subjected to 
statistical measure and evaluation. Data were re- 
corded for the 8 age groups devised by Wechsler. . . .” 
Ages ranged from 20 to 60; the number of cases 
within each age category, from 32 to 59. Тһе uncor- 
rected 7's between the raw scores obtained on the 
two halves of the test ranged from .96 to .86 for the 
individual age groups; the corresponding r for the 
total group was .89. The range of scores was 
greater than would be expected in a normal popula- 
tion. Corrected r's are. also reported.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

1957. Freeman, Robert A., & Mason, Harry M. 
Construction of a key to determine recidivists from 
non-recidivists using the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol. 
1952, 8, 207-208.—The importance of checking the 
validity of purported scales on new population 
samples is emphasized by this study on the use of the 
MMPI for differentiating recidivists from non- 
recidivists. Clark’s scale does not differentiate at 
all on this sample; further, two additional scales 
үке out on samples of this population failed to 

old up when applied to new samples of the same 
Population. “Тһе possibility of constructing a 
recidivist key for use with MMPI seems at this 
Point to rest with analysis of records of recidivists 
and parolees who have, after ample time, demon- 
strated law-abiding behavior. Such a procedure 
ps serve to provide a group of non-recidivists 
i топ contamination by individuals who have 

,become repeaters only through want of oppor- 

tunity,"— L. B. Heathers. 


mon Geist, Harold. (Stanford U., Calif.) A 
ido of personality test scores and medical 
ae iatric diagnosis by the inverted factor techni- 
que. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 184-188.—4 paper 


27: 1955-1961 | 


and pencil personality tests were administered to 25 
psychiatric patients. Raw scores on each of the sub- 
tests were converted to standard scores and a corre- 
lation table set up so that the scores of each patient 
were compared with the scores on the same subtests 
respectively of every other patient. Factor analysis 
gave four factors. Соттоп psychopathological 
symptoms were obtained for each of the factors by 
abstracting symptoms from the case histories of the 
individual patients. It was found that the sympto- 


matology of the cases on each factor (both negatively | 


and positively loaded cases) were similar enough to 
make tentative interpretation, which were checked 
by two statistical methodologies. In general, the 
results of the MMPI profiles and the comparative 
beta weights substantiated the results of the inverse 
factor analysis.— L. B. Heathers. 


1959. Glikson, С. Han’tia liridat hamana hasi- 
hlit etsel yaldey hag'vulot. (The trend of the IQ 
of dull children to decrease.) Higena ruhanit, 
1950/51, 8, 76-80.—Oriental and Occidental chil- 
dren in Jerusalem were tested twice, at 5.5 to 6.5 
years, and above 8. The average of Occidental chil- 
dren decreased by 1.3 points, that of Oriental ones 
by 3 to 4 points between 6 and 9 years of age and by 
6.3 points between 9 and 13. The explanations lie in 
the tests themselves, suited to American children: 
tests for preschool children and for the first grades 
of the elementary school contain concrete material 
suited partly for Oriental children too. But the 
abstract contents of tests for the higher grades are 
not suited for these children; thus “the decrease of 
the level” is not felt with Occidental children, whose 
culture is rather “Western.” —H. Ormian. 


1960. Goodman, Morris. (V.A. Mental Hygiene 
Unit, Lowell, Mass.) An indirect validation of a 
Thematic Apperception Test scoring manual. J 
clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 149-154.—A method of vali- 
dating the psychological meaningfulness of scoring 
systems on projective materials like the TAT is 
presented and illustrated. It involves formulating 
and then testing hypotheses developed from some 
conceptual framework related to the variables under 
investigation. L. B. Heathers. 


1961. Gorlow, Leon, Zimet, Carl N., & Fine, 
Harold J. (Syracuse U., Syrcause, N. Y) The 
validity of anxiety and hostility Rorschach content 
scores among adolescents. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 73-15.—''Elizur's method. of Rorschach 
content analysis for deriving scores іп anxiety and 
hostility was tested for its discriminating value with 
respect to delinquent and nondelinquent adoles- 
cents. The scoring method was also applied to the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test using the same group 
of subjects. (1) Significant differences between the 
means of the groups were observed for Anxiety and 
Hostility scores when Rorschach Content Analysis, 
was used. (2) No significant differences between 
the means of the groups were found when the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test analysis was carried 
out in the same way." — F. Costin. 
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1962. Guertin, Wilson H., & Rabin, Albert I. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) The Szondi 
test as a forced-choice technique. J. clin. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 161—164.—"'It was the aim of this study to 
determine the preference values of the Szondi pic- 
tures for a group of students and apply the results to 
an analysis of the Szondi test procedure as a forced- 
choice technique. 80 naive undergraduate students 
provided the data on preferences through a ranking 
procedure. The preference value was defined as the 
number of times a picture was disliked, subtracted 
from the number of times it was liked. Half the 
subjects ranked the pictures by Szondi sets while 
the other half ranked all forty-eight pictures simul- 
taneously. The median preference values and 
ranges of the pictures in Szondi's sets are presented. 
A regrouping into sets with minimum ranges of 
preference values is proposed and the advantages of 
such a modification it terms of the forced-choice 
technique are discussed."— L. B. Heathers. 

1963. Guthrie, George M. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll, Pa.) Common characteristics associated 
with frequent MMPI profile types. J. clin. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 141-145——“The MMPI profiles of 1104 
patients visiting a specialist in internal medicine 
were coded according to Hathaway’s system and 
grouped according to the 2 highest scales. The 
histories of each group were studied to discover 
common characteristics. Results are presented for 
those having profile patterns of 12, 13, 21, 23, 27, 31, 
32, 34, and 36. A validation study with a different 
population gave results supporting the validity of 
these descriptions. These results were obtained on 
the population described. They are probably not 
completely applicable to populations which are 

markedly different."— L. B. Heathers. 

1964. Hales, William M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
«polis. Profile patterning and coding of the Ror- 
Schach Test: a preliminary report of research meth- 
ods and materials. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
37-42.—This is a description of a “‘somewhat new 
approach" to the possibilities of profile patterning 
and coding of the Rorschach. The method has grown 
out of experience with profiling and coding MMPI 
results. The author considers this present report as 
exploratory in nature.— F. Costin. 

1965. Heiss, Robert. Die diagnostische Ver- 
fahren in der Psychologie. III Die Erfassung der 
Persünlichkeit im projectiven Test. (Diagnostic 
methods in psychology. The comprehension of per- 
sonality through the projective test. Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1951, 2, 63-75.—The two principal diag- 
nostic models of personality are discussed: the 
principle of the functional whole, and the principle 
of the organization of personality. Besides funda- 
mental driving forces (Szondi), this test shows also 
other systematic functions which can best be de- 
scribed as motives. On this test plane, the personal- 
ity is projected on the one hand as consciously taking 
position, and on the other hand as passively guided 
by obscure stimuli.—P. L. Krieger. 
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1966. Holzberg, Jules D., & Belmont, Lillian, 
The relationship between factors on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and Rorschach having common psycho- 
logical rationale. J. consult. Psychol. 1952, 16, 
23-29.—''The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the degree of relationship between factors 
in the Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach which have 
common rationale. The subjects of the study were 
50 mental hospital patients. 45 predictions were 
made and these predictions were tested by a cor- 
relational analysis. Only 4 predictions were found 
to be statistically significant, and two others ap- 
proach significance. A fairly large number of rela- 
tionships were found that were not predicted."— 
F. Costin. 


1967. Hunt, William А., & French, Elizabeth б. 
( Northwestern. U., Evanston, Ill.) The Navy-North- 
western Matrices Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 
65-74.—“A brief non-verbal intelligence test was 
designed to satisfy two criteria—good correlation 
with existing standard verbal tests and diagnostic 
potentiality either when used alone or in combination 
with other brief tests. When given to two samples 
of recruits totaling 445 subjects, the test showed good 
correlations with CVS and GCT alone, and increased 
the correlation of CVS with GCT when combined 
with the former. The results from the two samples - 
were substantially the same. When given to a num- 
ber of clinical groups the test was able to differentiate 
between these and the normals on the basis of total 
score and types of errors made. When combined 
with a brief vocabulary test it was an effective indi- 
cator of deficit as measured by test scatter. Al- 
though these results are frankly preliminary, we 
believe them to be interesting and suggestive, an 
feel that the test merits further study."—L. B. 
Heathers, 


1968. Jolles, Isaac. A study of the validity of 
some hypotheses for the qualitative interpretation 
of the H-T-P for children of elementary school age; 
I. Sexual identification. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8 
113-118.—A sample of H-T-P drawings from school 
children ages 5 to 12 inclusive were analyzed relative 
to the sex of the drawer and the sex of the drawing. 
The test was administered by teachers to class groups. 
At all ages studied same sex drawings were more fre- 
quent than opposite sex drawings. However, OP- 
posite sex drawings tended to be made more fre- 
quently by the younger children and much more 
frequently by 11 and 12 year old girls than by 11 and 
12 years old boys. It is suggested that these trends 
may represent the felt sex role of the child at differ- 
ent ages.— L. B. Heathers. 


1969. Kaplan, Harold, & Hauck, Herbert. (V4 
Hosp., Bronx 68, N. Y.) An unusual response to 
the Thematic Apperception Test. Amer. J. Psychiata 
1952, 108, 918-920.—An unusual response to the 
Thematic Apperception Test is reported in which 
verse was used as the means of expression. These 
Verses were composed extemporaneously by а р 
tient who had never before shown any verse-making 
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proclivity. Accompanying the report is a personal 
history of the patient —F. W. Snyder. 

1970, Kobler, Arthur І. (Winter V.A. Hosptial, 
Topeka, Kansas.) Recherche expérimentale sur 
Pemploi clinique du test de Szondi. (An experi- 
mental study on thé clinical validation of the 
Szondi-test.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 234-242,—Q-sorts 
of statements about each of 4 patients were made by 
the following 4 groups of clinicians: (1) Szondi- 
experts knowing only the patient’s age, sex, and 
Szondi-profile. (2) Psychiatrists who had partici- 
pated in discussions of the patient over a six-months 
period. (3) Psychologists who sorted on the basis 
of the Rorschach protocol only. (4) Psychologists 
sorting on the basis of a battery of tests including 
Rorschach, TAT, Wechsler-Bellevue, and word as- 
sociation tests. The obtained correlations indicate 
that validity and reliability of the Szondi-test are no 

. worse and no better than that of the Rorschach. 
The problem of establishing the validity of any pro- 
jective test is discussed.— M. L. Simmel. 

1971. Lehner, George F. J., & Gunderson, Eric K. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Reliability of graphic 
indices in a projective test (the Draw-A-Person). 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 125-128.— The reliability 
of ratings on the characteristics of DAP drawings of 
90 college students was investigated using three 
approaches: (1) re-ratings by the authors of the 
rating system after a one week interval; (2) com- 
parisons of three additional raters using the authors’ 
system with the authors’ ratings; and (3) compari- 
son of the authors’ ratings on the original set of 
drawings and a set obtained from the S’s about four 
months later. The percent of agreement between 
different judges and between re-ratings of the 
judges on the same drawings was adequate. The 
degree of agreement between ratings in the test- 
retest situation was in general considerably less 
good. It was felt that, with further refinements of 
the rating system, the results were promising enough 
to warrant attempting to determine the validity of 
the interpretations often made from the DAP.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

.1972. Mignot, Hubert,& Gabel, Joseph. Con- 
tribution a la question de la validité du test Szondi. 
(Contribution to the question of the validity of the 
Szondi test.) Rev. psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 39-58.— 

he Szondi test was given to four mental patients. 
In each case a diagnosis was made based only on the 
results of the test. The diagnoses were checked with 
clinically derived ones; two matched perfectly, one 
Potty and the last one was not corroborated by the 
Clinical diagnosis.—G. Besnard. 

È 1973. Pauli, Richard, & Arnold Wilhelm. (U. 
rlangen, Germany.) Der Pauli-Test, seine sach- 
66 Durchführung und Auswertung. (The 
ан its correct execution and evaluation.) 
A unich: J. A. Barth, 1951. 76 p. DM 9.40.— 
pate defends Pauli’s test which traces back to 
2 Kraeplin. The chapter deals with the nature 
B execution of the experimental tests, evaluation 
interpretation of the results as reliable diagnosis 
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in the determination of differences in performance as 
determined by differences in age, constitution, and 
sex, and as a performance test index for brain in- 
jured, blind, and psychopathic individuals. Further- 
more, the ‘influence of narcotics can be detected. 
The presentation of norms for the different groups 
is of importance. Only if the instructions are fol- 
lowed exactly can meaningful results be obtained — 
Р. L. Krieger. 

1974. Pichot, P., & Perse, J. L'application des 
fonctions discriminantes au diagnostic individuel 
en psychologie. (The use of discriminant functions 
in individual diagnosis in psychology.) Rev. psy- 
chol. appl., 1952, 2, 19-34.—The usual methods of 
interpreting mental test scores for diagnostic classi- 
fication are not satisfactory in actual practice, 
Fisher's statistical method of discriminant functions 
is explained and offered as a solution to this noso- 
logical problem.—G. Besnard. 

1975. Pinillos, Jose Luis. (Instituto Luis Vives, 
Madrid.) Configuracion y caracter: notas sobre el 
test de dibujo de Ehrig Wartegg. (Configuration 
and character: notes on the drawing test by Ehrig 
Wartegg.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl, Madrid, 1951, 6, 
307-333.—Wartegg’s test consists of presenting a 
group of marks to the subject with the instruction to 
complete them in the form of a drawing. According 
to his findings subjects tend to respond to this situ- 
ation by imposing configurations which are in vary- 
ing degrees either objectively or subjectively deter- 
mined. Results are evaluated in terms of the ways 
in which the subject conceives the test, the develop- 
ment of the configurational process, and the end 
product. Detailed information on the evaluation of 
results is provided.—G. B. Strother. 

1976. Pollaczek, Penelope P. ( Northwestern Ur, 
Evanston, Ill.) A study of malingering on the CVS 
abbreviated individual intelligence scale. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1952, 8, 75-81.—"A study was made of the 
possibility of detecting malingering on the CVS. , «+ 
Three groups were used: 50 college males and 50 
Naval recruits as experimental groups, and 50 male 
mental defectives for control purposes. The experi- 
mental groups were requested to simulate mental 
deficiency on the CVS test while the genuine mental 
defectives were given the test in the usual manner. 
Comparison of the malingering groups with the 
mentally defective group indicated that although it 
was impossible to detect malingering using total test 
score, enough significant differences between the 
experimental groups and the control groups appear 
on individual items to make a key for malingering 
on the CVS a distinct possibility. Such a key was | 
prepared. . . .Roughly 90% of the malingerers were 
detected and only 10% of the mental defectives were 
falsely identified as- malingerers."—4L. B. Heathers 

1977. Porteus, S. D. Revue des études sur le 
test des labyrinthes de Porteus. (Revue of studies 
on the Porteus maze test) Rev. psychol. appl, 
1952, 2, 59-74.—A report based on published arti- 
cles dealing with the Porteus test. 36-item bibli- 
ography.—G. Besnard. 
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- 1978, Purcell, Claire Kepler (U. Nebraska, Lin- 
coln.), Drevdahl, John, & Purcell, Kenneth. The 
relationship between altitude-I.Q. discrepancy and 
anxiety. J. clin. Psychol 1952, 8, 82-85.—Two 
types of altitude scores were obtained from the sub- 
test scores of the Wechsler-Bellevue on the assump- 
tion that intellectual capacity is best estimated by 
combining an Ss three highest scores from various 
measures, To test whether anxiety depressed intel- 
lectual capacity, the discrepancy between altitude 
and IQ scores on the W-B was correlated with rat- 
ings of degree of anxiety and of disturbance indicated 
by the MMPI. Ss were 82 patients with various 
non-organic psychiatric diagnoses. Low positive 
r’s were generally found; of the 6 r's reported 3 were 
significantly above zero. It is felt that this tech- 
nique has potentialities for scatter analyses.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

1979. Schofield, William. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Critique of scatter and profile analysis of 
psychometric data. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 16-22. 
—“Attempts to use Wechsler-Bellevue subtest pat- 
terning as a clue to personality have stemmed more 
from a wish than from a rationale, have been neg- 
"есш of obvious limitations of the subtests as psy- 
chometric measures, have only recently been properly 
attentive to the control of pertinent variables, have 
shown a fixation at the level of gross group difer- 
entiation without cross-validation, and have produced 
generally negative results." 56-item bibliography.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

1980. Schofield, William. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. A laboratory exercise in projective inter- 
pretation. J. gen. Psychol, 1952, 46, 19-28.—10 
finger paintings of a single psychiatric in-patient were 
presented to 8 graduate students in clinical psy- 
chology who had received no training in the analysis 
of this projective method. "The raters were asked to 
predict sex, age, ІО, education, and probable diag- 
.nosis. The experiment demonstrated that the 
rational use of any projective behavior for the pur- 
pose of a clinical understanding of the individual 
personality demands an adequate sample of that 
"test" behavior. It also showed the limits of pro- 
jective data and of the clinician—WM. J. Stanford. 


1981. Sells, Saul B. (USAF School of Aviation 
Med., Randolph AFB, Randolph Field, Texas.) 
Problems of criteria and validity in diagnosis and 
therapy. J. clim. Psychol, 1952, 8, 23-28.—The 
author discusses general problems affecting the 
validity of interpretations of test behavior, em- 
phasizing behavior on projective instruments.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

1982. Semeonoff, B., & Laird, A. J. (U. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.) The Vigotsky test as a measure of 
intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 94-102.— 
A system for scoring the Vigotsky test as an intel- 
lectual test is presented, along with preliminary 
validity and reliability data. The final score is 
based upon the adequacy of explanation of the solu- 
tion obtained, the time required, and the number of 
clues received. “. . . between the field of personal- 
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ity assessment in the broadest sense, and that of 
traditional intelligence testing, lies a gap which re- 
quires to be filled by the study of pre-solution stages 
of cognitive thinking . . . our work with the Vigot- 
sky test encourages the view that some contribution 
is possible in the . . . orthodox test situation."— 
L. E. Thune. 


1983. Thorne, Frederick C. The prognostic 
index. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 42-45.—4A rating 
scale is described which attempts to quantify the 
degree of disturbance present in a given patient, 
Such measures are needed before. adequate studies 
can be made on the effects of psychotherapy.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


1984. Waters, R. H., & Sheppard, Ruth. (Coll. 
Wooster, Wooster, O.) The mirror drawing experi- 
ment: a brief historical note. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 
46, 63-72.—In tracing the history of the mirror 
drawing back to 1878 the authors establish that this 
method has gone through as many changes as has 
the stylus maze. 12 different designs, 6 different 
types of apparatus for the presentation of the task 
and 4 types of mirrors, the plane, convex, concave, 
and parabolic have appeared. The last design 
employed for mirror drawing was published in 1941. 
—M. J. Stanford. 


1985. Welsh, George S. (VA Hospital, Oakland, 
Calif). An anxiety index and an internalization 
ratio for the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
65-72.—"'From a consideration of profile configura- 
tion seen in MMPI records of psychiatric patients 
characterized by anxiety as a prominent clinical 
feature, a statistic—AI—has been proposed as an 
index for anxiety. Related to this is a concept of 
internalization for which another statistic is sug- 
gested, the internalization ratio or IR. Evidence is 
offered that these two measures may be of used in 
quantifying judgments of anxiety which up to now 
have been made largely from inspection of the pro- 
file. It is shown that they may be of help in diag- 
nostic and descriptive considerations and that they 
may be related to therapeutic change.— F. Costin. 


1986. Wertheimer, Rita, & McKinney, Fred. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) A case history blank as & 
projective technique. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
49-60.—''The Pre-Interview Blank, a standardized 
history blank, was used in the present study asa 
projective device. Differences in the expressive 
handling of the blank were found between controls 
and neurotics, as well as between the controls an 
neurotic subgroups." The following were used as 
indices of expressive behavior: “overreaction,” 
"originality," “use of space," and “feeling tone.’ 
Differences in these indices between the groups are 
described in detail.— F. Costin, 

1987. Winfield, Don L. (Kennedy Hosp., Ү.А» 
Memphis, Tenn.) An investigation of the relation- 
Ship between intelligence and the statistical reli- 
ability of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. J. clin. Psychol, 1952, 8, 146-148.— 
The hypothesis tested by this study was that the 
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reliability of the clinical scales of the MMPI would 
decrease as IO increased. The study was done on 
175 white male veterans who were receiving treat- 
ment at a VA mental hygiene clinic for NP disabili- 
ties and who had taken both the MMPI and Form I 
of the Wechsler. Corrected odd-even r’s were com- 
puted for various groupings of the 5s on the basis of 
their Wechsler scores. The results obtained did not 
support the hypothesis postulated.— L. B. Heathers. 


1988. Wirths, Claudine Gibson. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill.) А simple quantitative meas- 
ure of pressure for use in the projective techniques. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 208—209.— Pressure exerted 

- in drawing tests may be measured by the number of 
sheets of paper, interspersed with carbon paper, 
through which a mark is made. Conditions to be 
controlled in using this procedure and measures that 
might be obtained from it are discussed.— L. B 
Heathers. 

1989. Wolfsohn, T. Liv'ayat hashimush b'miv- 
hanim bilti miluliyim. (Using nonverbal tests in 
measuring intelligence of elementary school pupils.) 
M'gamot, 1951/52, 3, 148-157.—One of the great 
difficulties in measuring the level of intelligence of 
the child population in Israel is connected with the 
problem of mass immigration, and the resulting 
language handicap of a large section of the popula- 
tion. Pintner-Paterson formboards, Draw-a-Man, 
and Bender Gestalt tests were administrated to 
about 200 children 6-11 years ofage. There was the 
same rise of the curve with the age and the diminish- 
ing of the scatter with the rising age, as reported by 
Pintner-Paterson in 1917. But the average time of 
performance was considerably longer for all ages; 
thus, new norms are needed. There was almost com- 
plete confirmation of Goodenough's results, such as 
to justify the adaptation of the American norms. 
Bender's statement that this test is almost "culture 
free” was confirmed; r between the 2 tests (Good- 
enough's and Bender's) is .73, after the elimination 
of the age factor.—H. Ormian. 


See also abstracts 1630, 2264, 2267, 2268, 2290, 2315, 
2316, 2326 
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1990. Barnard, Ruth I., Robbins, Lewis L., & 
Tetzlaff, Fred M. The day hosptial as an extension 
of psychiatric treatment. Bull Menninger Clim., 
1952, 16, 50-56.—The experience of 24 years with a 
day hospital operated in conjunction. with a psychi- 
atric hospital is reported. It “has proved its value 
в the treatment of patients newly discharged from 
е hospital and of outpatients who do not need 

ospitalization, as an aid to outpatient examination, 
Rus in helping to resolve family problems." — W. A. 
arvel, 
; 1991. Berg, Irwin A. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
us Ill) Measures before and after therapy. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 46-50.— The various methods 
dom in evaluating change from psychotherapy are 
iscussed in terms of their advantages and disad- 
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vantages. All studies, regardless of the particular 
method utilized, require the use of control groups 
and the separating of the effects of formal therapy 
from other influences.— L. B. Heathers. 

1992. Bergler, Edmund. On a specific source of 
resistance in psychotherapy hitherto underesti- 
mated: the quasimoral connotation of neurotic 
symptoms. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 250-269.— 
The unconscious ego adduces verbatim statements of 
educational authorities to prove the defense is 
moral. One must debunk the unconscious use of 
irony toward educational rules because this is a 
pseudoaggressive weapon of the weak ego to ward 
off reproaches pertaining to the basic conflict— 
psychic, masochistic (oral) regression —D. Prager. 

1993. Brewster, Henry H. Separation reaction 
in psychosomatic disease and neurosis. Psychosom. 
Med., 1952, 14, 154-160.— The reactions of 6 psy- 
chiatric patients to separation from their therapist 
for a month are described. The reaction resembled 
grief in normal individuals. Practical considerations 
are discussed, such as the need for preparation of 
the patient before separation occurs.—J. : 
Bowles, Jr. 

1994. Butler, John M. (U. Chicago, Il.) As- 
sessing psychotherapeutic protocols with context 
coefficients. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 199-202.—A 
method is suggested for showing the effect of other 
interview, or context, material on such balance co- 
efficients as the Distress Relief Quotient. The 
clinical assumptions underlying a simple balance 
coefficient which does not take into account other 
interview responses are questioned.— L. B. Heathers. 


1995. Dolin, A. O., & 7ЬогоувКаїй, I. I. Dal’nei- 
shes izuchenie roli tormoznogo profsessa (indukfs- 
ionnoe tormozhenie) v podavlenii boleznennykh 
sostofanii. (Further study of the role of the inhibi- 
tory process (induced inhibition) in suppression of 
morbid states.) Z. vyssh. nervon. Detatel’., 1952, 2, 
70-77.—A discussion of data from the literature to 
demonstrate the character and therapeutic usages of 
induced inhibition.—I. D. London. 

1996. Dreikurs, R., Shulman, B. H., & Mosak, H. 
Patient-therapist relationship in multiple psycho- 
therapy: L. Its advantages to the therapist. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 219-227.—These advantages 
аге: more knowledge and experience, more revealing, 
prevents therapeutic impasse, hinders countertrans- 
ferences, greater manipulation by therapists, геш» 
forcement of interpretations, termination facilitated, 
introduction to group therapy facilitated, and more , 
desirable for teaching and research.— D. Prager. 


1997. Edwards, Allen L. 
& Cronbach, Lee J. Experimental design for re- 
search in psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 
51-59.— This is an analysis of the design problems 
that arise when planning research in psychotherapy. 
The authors begin by distinguishing 4 general types 
of research which are rather closely related to the 
level of knowledge present in a given field. They 
then analyze experimental design problems present 
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in conducting administrative (applied) and critical 
(basic) research. They emphasize the need to de- 
fine or delimit both the possible independent and 
dependent variables. Factorial designs are suggested 
as an efficient technique for handling such complex 
situations as therapy. Stress is laid on errors that 
may arise in applying and interpreting statistical 
results, on the need to maintain both a rigorous and 
an intelligent approach to one's data—L. B. 
Heathers. 
1998. Eidelberg, Ludwig. A contribution to the 
. Study of the phenomenon of résistance. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1952, 26, 177—204.—Resistance contains 
elements representing the id, ego, superego, and 
external world. Resistance seems to allow a partial 
satisfaction and a partial frustration of instinctual 
energy. The presence of highly charged derivatives 
in the unconscious seems to be the result of (1) 
mobilization of contracathexis without withdrawal 
of cathexis, (2) loss of differentiation between inside 
and outside, (3) attempted simultaneous discharge of. 
aggressive and sexual instincts, and (4) attempted 
simultaneous satisfaction of passive and active aims. 
A 4th libidinal type is suggested in which the great- 
est amount of instinctual energy is attached to the 
representatives of the external world.— D. Prager. 

1999. Fried, Edrita. Rate and circumstances of 
Change in psychotherapy: report on three cases. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 279—293.— The thesis 
is submitted that a more detailed study of changes 
occuring during therapy and of circumstances lead- 
ing to change can help us to make discoveries in 
areas not yet sufficiently explored. In the 3 case 
reports presented, emphasis was placed primarily on 
patterns of change and on the therapeutic measures 
that seem to have contributed to them. Of the tech- 
niques that seemed specifically characteristic of the 
analytic type of therapy, the following were pointed 
out: dynamically anchored, "'made-to-measure" 
reassurance; verbal acting out; and ego substitution. 
—L. №, Solomon. 

2000. Hapke, Eduard. (Padagogische Hochschule, 
Luneburg, Germany.) Grenzen der Psychologie. 
(The boundaries of psychology.) Sammlung, 1952, 
7; 225-234.—The author is concerned with the de- 
personalization of the relationship between the pa- 
tient and the psychologist. He points out the danger 
of this development, especially in the field of pro- 
jective techniques, where the diagnostician invades 
the innermost areas of the person. He suggests that 
psychologists recognize and solve this problem.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

2001. Hayward, M. L., Peters, J. J., & Taylor 
J. E. Some values of the use of multiple therapists 
in the treatment of psychoses. Psychiat. Quart., 
1952, 26, 244-249.—Multiple therapy is a form of 
intensive psychotherapy in which 2 or more doctors 
are present at all interviews. With psychotics 
multiple psychotherapy helps avoid the develop- 

ment by the patient of such illusions about the 
doctor that he can no longer work with him, gives 
moral and physical support to the doctor in the 
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presence of threatening patients, speeds treatment 
by offering more targets for expression of ambiva- 
lence, and offers excellent means for training of new 
therapists.—JD. Prager. 

2002. Herzog-Durck, Johanna. Neue Formen 
geistigen Arzttums. (New forms of psychological 
medical help.) Psyche, Heidel. 1951, 5, 345—354, 
—Freud wanted psychotherapy practiced by lay 
therapistsalso. The development of psychotherapy 
will be, according to the author, hindered by a too 
one-sided coupling with medicine.—E. Barschak. 


2003. Heyer, G. В. Bildnereien aus dem Unbe- 
wusstem. (Forming out of the unconscious.) In 
Speer, E., Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche, (see 27: 
2025), 26-33.—It is surprising that some therapists 
still do not use drawing and painting. The patient 
can accept this method better than the important 
dream analysis. It helps as abreaction. The value 
is in the act of forming. The unconscious does not 
only consist of repressed contents (Freud), but it is 
origin. Not only the artist, but man in general is 
only living as he reaches into that "ground." The 
method of forming out of the unconscious helps to 
lead to an "amplification" (Jung) of personality. 
To give interpretation of his work to the patient has 
recently been rejected by psychiatrists as reaction 
against Freud, and Adler and Kuenkel. But the 
author thinks that there is a place for skillful inter- 
pretation. Only that therapist will be successful 
with patients' drawings who has experienced the 
method on himself.—EZ. Kats. 


2004. Hill, L. B., & Worden, Е. G., Participant 
teaching of psychotherapy by senior physicians: а 
hospital program and clinical illustrations. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 228-243.— The senior physi- 
cians act as optimists with patience and are alert to 
encourage these attributes in patients and staff 
alike. The senior physicians visit the patients on 
rounds periodically, occasionally conduct 3-cornered 
interviews with the resident present, and discuss the 
results in seminars with residents assigned to pa- 
tients.—D. Prager. 


2005. Juliusburger, Otto. (812 W 181 St, New 
York, N. Y.) Das Leiden und die Kunst—ein Weg 
seelischer Behandlung. (Suffering and art—a road 
to psychic treatment.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1952, 2, 107-110.—Art can help mankind to realize, 
objectify, and reduce inner conflicts. The identifica- 
tion with suffering similar to our own, expressed 
b iSi can mean a great solace and help.— 

. Ochs. 


.2006. Kihn, С. Über Hypnose. (About hypno- 
sis.) In Speer, E., Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 
(see 27: 2025), 66-80.—The history of hypnotism, 
and its possibilities in psychotherapy are discussed. 
Hypnosis can be useful, if handled according to the 
needs of the specific case. Further research and 
practical work in this important scientific field are 
needed.—E. Kats. 


2007. Kihn, B. 


i Beiträge zur Kurzpsychothera- 
pie. 


(Contributions to short psychotherapy.) In 
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Speer, E., Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche, (see 27: 
2025), 81-96.—The use of drugs in psychotherapy 
is described, and other, quite different methods of 
the author’s clinical work are recommended, such as 
use of childhood memories, or a technique to let the 
patient face an attitude opposite to his conventional 
attitude.—E. Kats. 

2008. Kihn, B. Grenzen und Wirkungsweise der 
Psychotherapie. (Limitations and mode of action of 
psychotherapy.) In Speer, E., Lindauer Psycho- 
iherapiewoche, (see 27: 2025), 97-109.—Psycho- 


therapy belongs into the field of medicine, and should - 


not be done by lay-therapists, psychotherapist ‘‘lay- 
helpers,” nor ministers. Questions about the value 
of techniques of therapy can only be answered in 
connection with studies of the nature of neurosis. 
The author thinks that successes he witnessed with 
surprise about 25 years ago in Vienna in the work of 
psychoanalysts should be explained by the fact that 
violently traditional rigidity in the attitudes of pa- 
tients was broken up.—E. Katz. 

2009. Low, Abraham A. (Recovery. Inc., Chicago, 
Ill) Mental health through will-training. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1952. 393 p. $5.00. 
—A frankly non-analytic technique of psychother- 
apy, with much responsibility placed on the patient, 
including his participation in regular discussion meet- 
ings with groups of former psychiatric patients, is 
described. Diagnostic functions and interpretations 
are reserved to the physician and patient resistance 
to such interpretations is entitled sabotage. Copious 
excerpts from panel discussions of patients are given 
with psychiatric commentary.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2010, Lundin, William H., & Aronov, Bernard M. 

(Chicago (Ill.) State Hospital.) The use of co-thera- 
pists in group psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 76-80.—A technique for using two thera- 
pists in group therapy is described, as practiced at 
the Chicago State Hospital. The authors report 
‘preliminary observations" and present a 'tenta- 
tive rationale explaining the dynamics inherent in 
the method." Illustrative materials from therapy 
sessions are included.— F. Costin. 

2011. Mauz, Friedrich. (Psychiat. KI. Allg. 
Krankenhaus Hamburg- Langenhorn, Germany) Nar- 
koanalyse. (Narcoanalysis.) 2. Psychother. med. 
Psychol, 1952, 2, 33-41.—With the present em- 
phasis on organic factors and physical forms of treat- 
ment in the endogenous psychoses, narcoanalysis is 
considered helpful in illuminating psychological 
actors in particular cases. The narcoanalytic con- 
‚ yersation elicits facts of personal significance, feel- 
Ings toward important figures or past events, and 
special conflicts. The therapist thus gains some 
insight into the underlying desires and the dynamic 
connections between anamnestic data. Most re- 
sponsive to this approach were borderline and classi- 
Cal schizophrenics, the acute psychoses in young 
adults, and paranoiacs.—E. Ochs. 
meo Moreno, J. L. (Beacon Hill Sanitarium, 

еасоп, N.. Y.) Psicodrama y psicoterapia de 
grupo. (Psychodrama and group psychotherapy.) 


- psychotherapy, 
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Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 211-284.— 
The author describes the technique of the psycho- 
drama and outlines its uses as a form of group 
therapy.—G. B. Strother. 


2013. Odenwald, Robert P. Psychotherapy 
against the will of the patient. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1952, 6, 274-279.—Judging from the case of a 
17-year-old male high school senior who was in 
difficulty with the police authorities, it appears that 
even if it is at first conducted 
against the will of the patient, can turn out to be suc- 
cessful because it may motivate the patient through 
the medium of catharsis to deal more efficiently with 
his anxieties.— L. N. Solomon. 


2014. Palmer, James O., Mensh, Ivan N., & 
Matarazzo, Joseph D. (Washington U., Sch. Med., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Anorexia nervosa: case history and 
psychological examination data with implications for 
test validity. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 168-173.— 
Test data on 5 cases of anorexia nervosa are reviewed. 
In spite of the great similarity of symptom pattern, 
only one general similarity was noted in the test data 
—the over-intellectualized, over-idealized nature of 
the thinking of these patients. It is suggested that 
present clinical batteries are more effective in pre- 
dicting reactions to therapy than in portraying under- 
lying personality dynamics.— L. B. Heathers. 


2015. Rascovsky, Luis. El mirar como defensa 
del deseo y temor de matar. (Looking as a defense 
against the desire and fear of killing.) Rev. Psico- 
anal, B. Aires, 1951, 8, 392-397.—A cyclothymic 
patient whose analysis had reached a standstill 
looked repeatedly at the analyst whenever he had 
aggressive thoughts of transference. The analyst 
responded by closing his eyes in simulation of death 
during a sitting. In this way acute anxiety was 
induced which permitted a complete transference 
and its interpretation. English, French & German 
summaries.—G. B. Strother. 


2016. Raskin, Nathaniel J. .(U. Chicago, Ill.) 
An objective approach to the study of psychotherapy. 
Amer. Scientist, 1949,37,410-413;420.—An objective 
method for evaluating the various aspects of psycho- 
therapy consists of 4 steps: “(1) the recording of 
cases; (2) the definition of a concept or concepts 
which provide an understanding of these cases; 3) 
the development of a measure of the concept or 
concepts; and (4) the application of the measure to 
recorded case material.” Using this method, thera- 
pists may learn the nature of successful 'psycho- 
therapy, what part they play in the process, ап 
thus refine and improve psychotherapy for the bene- 
fit of the person in distress. 18 references.—G. 
Grace. : 

2017. Riese, Walther. (Med. Coll. Virginia, 
Richmond.) An outline of a history of ideas in psy- 
chotherapy. Bull. Hist. Med., 1951, 25. 442-456.— 
Efforts to treat the mentally disturbed patient by 
psychological means appeared very early. Psycho- 
therapy is a sequence of dialogues conducted with 
art and according to rules. The aim is an insight 
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into the cause of derangement and relief of suffering. 
It is the patient that the therapist has to address, 
not the disease. The conditions of medical thought 
preventing .psychotherapy in Greek, Roman, and 
Renaissance times are discussed. Philippe Pinel 
(1745-1826) in his "traitement moral" laid the 
foundation of a systematic therapy by psychological 
means, Asa whole the 19th century had no use for 
individual psychotherapy. Individual psychother- 
apy of psychoses finally took shape as the offspring 
of the new doctrine and new treatment of neuroses, 
i.e., psychoanalysis.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

2018. Rogg, Sanford G. Recorded interviews 
demonstrating organ choice mechanisms. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1952, 26, 87-99.—''The patient selected his 
heart as the clothes rack for his complaint." Organ 
choice and clinical recovery are described via 2 
recorded interviews. The value of recording to the 
therapist is discussed—D. Prager. 

2019. Rümke, Н. С. (Psychiatr. U.-Kl. Utrecht, 
Holland.) Lebensphasen und Psychotherapie. 
(Life phases and psychotherapy.) Z. Psychother. 

' med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 81-90.—5 phases in the man's 
life are distinguished and described in terms of their 
psychological meaning, dynamics, and typical con- 
flicts. Forms of treatment appropriate to difficulties 
growing out of each phase are suggested. Certain 
typical but less frequently mentioned problems are 
discussed along with the more familiar ones.— 
E. Ochs. 

2020. Schultz, J. H. Bionome Psychotherapie. 
(Bionomic psychotherapy.) In Speer, E., Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche, (see 27: 2025), 156-170.— 
Psychotherapy as medical work with mental tools is 
applied, not only on mentally sick, but as therapy 
on pathological changes of the animated organism 
of man. Organism is energo-dynamic process. Psy- 
_chotherapy must always be applied psychology and 
applied biology. For the clinic the theoretic con- 
sideration of functions such as: self-formation, 
growth, adjustment, self-regulation, is of great prac- 
tical importance. A task is "psychologization" of 
the physician.—E. Katz. 

2021. Schultz, J. Н. Häufige Fehlerquellen bei 
Anwendung der Unterstufe des autogenen Trainings. 
(Frequent sources of mistakes in the use of lower 
autogenous training.) In Speer, E., Lindauer Psy- 
chotherapiewoche, (see 27: 2025), 171-178.— 30 years 
of clinical experience have shown that the method, 
correctly used, can be of service. It can be done 
better with groups, but every person has his own 
autogenous training in the 6 exercises. “Ассот- 
panying" and not directing the person is important, 
especially in the early phase of preparation. Seri- 
ously neurotic persons are excluded, because of their 
inability to "give themselves." The difference be- 
tween visual and auditory types should only, if 
necessary, be cautiously indicated. Carriage of the 
body has to be controlled, and its position.—E. Kats. 


2022. Shostrom, Everett L., & Brammer, Lawr- 


ence M. The dynamics of the counseling process. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. xvi,213 p. $3.50. 
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—The book begins with a theory of personality and 
learning upon which the techniques subsequently 
described are based. The counseling process is then 
described, ranging from a discussion of readiness 
techniques, through the initial contact, the testing 
and occupational research phase, to the final inter- 
view. Methods of evaluating counseling procedures 
and all-campus applications are discussed. Three 
appendixes are included: Sample evaluation inter- 
view; Verbatim recording of a group orientation; and 
Selected references for counselors. 219-item bibliog- 
raphy.—L. N. Solomon. 


2023. Sikes, Z. S. (Fairfield State Hosp., New- 
town, Conn.) Insulin shock therapy. Newropsy- 
chiatry, 1952, 2, 1-17.—The management of therapy 
is described with its relation to the adjuvant psycho- 
therapy, and some implications for the rationale of 
the technique.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2024. Singer, William B. (V.A. Hospital, Van- 
couver, Wash.) Post-hypnotic suggestion in group 
therapy; a note. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 205.— 
Post-hypnotic suggestions are used with some neuro- 
psychiatric patients in a VA hospital to maximize 
their participation in and use of group therapy and 
psychodrama.— L. B. Heathers. 


2025. Speer, Ernst, (Ed.) Lindauer Psychothera- 
piewoche 1950. (Lindau psychotherapy week 1950.) 
Stuttgart: Hippokrates-Verlag, 1951, 200 p. DM 
9.50.—The volume contains papers read during the 
psychotherapy week in Lindau: May 11-17, a meet- 
ing which was arranged to get physicians together 
and to give them insight into the field of medical 
Psychotherapy. Papers are abstraced separately, 
see: G. R. Heyer (2003, 2146), J. Hirschmann (2105), 
B. Kihn (1844, 2006, 2007, 2008, 2072), E. Kretsch- 
mer (2122), G. Mall (2127), G. W. Parade (1839), 
J. H. Schultz (2020, 2021), E. Speer (2138), and W. 
Winkler (1850).—E. Kats. 


2026. Spotnitz, Hyman. A psychoanalytic view of 
resistance in groups. Int. J. group Psychother, 
1952, 2, 3-9.—The principles which the group psy- 
chotherapist follows in dealing with resistance in 
the course of analytic group therapy are: recognizing 
the form of resistances; studying their present an 
historical meaning in the life of the patients; deciding 
which resistances are to be dealt with first; calling 
attention of the group to these; helping the group' 
discharge the stored-up instinctual energy in 8d 
organized way so that the compulsive necessity of 
the resistance is diminished; helping the group to 
understand the resistance; acquiring the ability to 
recognize his own counter-resistances and induc 
neurosis, and to analyze these; helping to free the 
group so that they are not dominated in an uncon- 
scious compulsory way by an impulse pattern which 
they do not understand.— N. M. Locke. 

2027. Stein, Aaron, Lipshutz, Daniel M., Rosen; 
Samuel R., Mischel, Ellis, & Sheps, Jack. (Mount 
Sinai Hosptial, New York.) Experimental and 
Specific types of group psychotherapy in a general 
hospital. Int. J. group Psychother., 1952, 2, 10-23.— 
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Experience with 6 different groups summarized. 
The groups were composed of menopausal patients, 
chronic neurotics or ambulatory psychotics, peptic 
ulcer patients, one organized to study the structure 
and function of group psychotherapy, and one of pa- 
tients with severe underlying psychiatric conditions. 
The dynamic factors entering into treatment relate 
to the conscious and unconscious needs of the pa- 
tients, the doctors, and the hospital itself. These 
different strivings enter into the group psychotherapy 
to a great extent. The general hospital itself serves 
as a focal point for several emotionally important 
relationships.— N. M. Locke. 

2028. Thorne, Frederick C. Rules of evidence in 
the evaluation of the effects of psychotherapy. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1952, 8, 38-41.—"'This paper attempts 
to establish rules of evidence for the evaluation of 
psychotherapy. Some general observations have 
been presented from the history of clinical science in 
general illustrative of typical difficulties in the 
evaluation of research evidence. Eleven basic 
principles underlying rules of evidence are outlined." 
—L. B. Heathers. 3 

2029. Thorpe, James J., & Smith, Bernard. 
Operational sequence in group therapy with young 
offenders. Int. J. group Psychother., 1952, 2, 24-33. 
—The interpersonal relations in group therapy mani- 
fest themselves initially as testing operations. The 
first of these is a therapist-centered testing operation, 
to determine whether or not he can be rejected and 
prevented from initiating any relationship and 
whether he is capable of helping individuals to dis- 
cuss their problems. The second is a group-centered 
operation, to see how far the group will support the 
individual in his anti-social acts and attitudes. 
After the group has worked through the testing 
operations they enter a phase of acceptance opera- 
tions, both therapist-centered and group-centered. 
The group process is helped or hindered by the 
anxiety reactions of the therapist. Although group 
therapy has its own unique dynamics and growth 
Processes, it is dependent on the establishment of a 
sincere interest on the part of institutional personnel, 
— М. М. Locke. 

2030. Tillich, Paul. Psychotherapie und eine 
christliche Deutung der menschlichen Natur. (Psy- 
chotherapy and a Christian interpretation of man's 
nature.) Psyche Heidel.,1951, 5, 473-477.—Any dis- 
cussion on psychotherapy leads to theological prob- 
lems. According to modern Protestant theology man 
is to be judged : (1) from the pointof view of hisinnate 
goodness (2) from the point of view of the existential 
situation in which he lives (3) from the point of view 
of his redemption by redeeming forces. Christianity 
comes closer to the newest developments of medical 
Psychology than any previous attitude in the history 
of human self-interpretation.—E. Barschak. 

2031. Watson, Robert I. (Washington U., Sch. 
M. ed., St. Louis, Mo.) Research design and methodol- 
ogy in evaluating the results of psychotherapy. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 29-33.—While fully recogniz- 
ing the difficulties inherent in attempting to evaluate 
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the effectiveness of psychotherapy, the author criti- 
cally summarizes current procedures in this area and 
then suggests an adequate experimental design for 
such studies.—L, B. Heathers. D 


2032. Watson, Robert I. (Washington U., Sch. 
Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Measuring the effectiveness 
of psychotherapy; problems for investigation. J. 
clin. Psychol 1952, 8, 60-64.—There are many 
difficult problems to be faced if research regarding —— 
the effectiveness of therapy is to be done in a mean- 1 
ingful way. The author discusses the variables pres- 
ent in therapy—variables in the personality of the — 
patient, in his life situation, in therapeutic techniques, — 
in the therapist—and some of the techniques w ich 


have been used in attempting to measure these vari- 


ables. The most difficult problem, however, is the © ; 


development of objective, scientific methods which . 
do not destroy or ignore the essentially dynamic and. 
fluid nature of therapy —L. B. Heathers. 


2033. Winokur, George. (Washington USSE 
Louis, Mo.) A rationale for psychotherapy in anxi- 
ety, obsession and depression. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1952, 6, 256-260. — Depression is the result of 
the complete defeat of one’s ideals or conscience, 
Anxiety varies inversely with the strength of the 
value system in battle with the value system antago- 
nists (interpersonal relations and/or biological 
needs). From these premises, a theory is built as to 
what is transacted in a therapeutic relationship.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


See also abstracts 2128, 2299, 2310, 2332, 2338 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


2034. Heuyer, Georges. Introduction à la psy- 
chiatrieinfantile. (Introduction to child psychiatry.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 302p. 
600 fr.— Child psychiatry has to do with the mental ' 
difficulties of the child from birth to puberty. It has 
a medical aspect in which psychological symptoms 
are obviously associated with organic, morphological, 
visceral and neurological symptoms. This is the 
psychosomatic point, which may be hereditary. 
detailed history of the subject is followed by chapters 
on reports from general psychiatry, the limits of 
child psychiatry, its principles and methods of diag- 
nosis, psychosomatics, psycho-surgery and therapy. 
—G. E. Bird. 

2035. McCallum, Catherine M. Symposium on 
psychologists and psychiatrists in the child guidance 
service. IV. Child guidance in Scotland. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 79-88.—The establishment 
and growth of child guidance services Іл Scotland, 
and the present organization and operation of guid- 
ance clinics are reviewed. The early sponsorship о! 
local education authorities, and the significant role 
of the teacher's training colleges, among , other 
factors, have determined the assignment of guidance. ; 
responsibilities primarily to psychologically trained 
teachers. Social workers have not figured promi- 
nently in child guidance up to the present, and psychi- 
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cranial and facial underdevelopment in the antero- 
posterior direction. Head length is underdeveloped 
to an average degree of minus 4.6 S. D. from the 
normal. Facial changes after the age of 18 are 
limited to changes in the mandible: a progressive 
rognathism, due to pressure habits of a large tongue. 
Lee: of the tongue at the age of 12 helps some 
cases. Orthodontic prognosis is poor.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 
2054. Jastak, Joseph. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) Psychological tests, intelligence, ап 
feeblemindedness. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 107- 
112.— "Intelligence is not a global trait but a general 
and pervasive part function of the personality. 
Feeblemindedness can be differentiated from other 
personality defects by means of the altitude quotient 
which approximates the level of maximum personal- 
ity integration but does not preclude successful ad- 
justment to life. High intelligence by itself does not 
insure normal adjustment or high ability. It may 
eventuate in highly intelligent failure. Success and 
failure are functions of the whole organism. This in 
turn is a composite of many mutually independent 
traits and influences, inherent and environmental. 
The differential effects of these traits and influences 
are measurable by traditional psychometric meth- 
ods."— L. B. Heathers. 

2055. O'Connor, N. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
The prediction of psychological stability and anxiety- 
aggressiveness from a battery of tests administered 
to a group of high grade male mental defectives. J. 
gen, Psychol., 1952, 46, 3-17.—The results indicate 
that the unstable high grade defectives tend to be 
suggestible, clumsy, less intelligent and more per- 
sistent than the stable defective. The high grade 
male defectives rated as anxious tend as a group to 
be less intelligent and more clumsy than the more 
aggressive defectives. It is also suggested that the 
more anxious defective may tend to be more unstable 


dA suggestible than the aggressive.— M. J. 


2056. Oldfelt, Vera. Experimental glutamic acid 
treatment in mentally retarded children. J. Pediat., 
3 1952, 40, 316-323,—In а test conducted at Storängen 

Children’s Home, Soderkoping, Sweden, glutamic 

acid was administered to a series of 16 children be- 

tween the ages of 7 and 15, with intelligence quoti- 
ents ranging from 42 to 77, for the purpose of meas- 
uring its effect on the intelligence quotient. A con- 
trol group of 15 children of corresponding ages and 
intelligence was treated concurrently with a granu- 
itea evi pai Eeu ig were that the treat- 
ment had no demonstrable effect — 

Bull. Current Lit. . . . Handicap.) оор 


2057. Riggs, Margaret M., & Rain, Mar, 
(Training School, Vineland, N. J.) А м Hid 
system for the mentally retarded. Part I: Descrip- 
tion. Training Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 75-84.— Classi- 
fication is based upon amount of information in the 
record, giving 6 major categories: familial, involv- 
ing a parent or sib dull or retarded in school; organic, 
with 24 items giving direct evidence and 18 slight 
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suspicion; unexplained, involving absence of evi- 
dence for either organicity or familial cause; mixed, 
with evidence for both; mongoloid; and not classi- 
fiable.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2058. Zabarenko, Ralph N., & Chambers, Guine- 
vere S. (U. Pittsburgh, Sch. Med., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
An evaluation of glutamic acid in mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 881-887.—Glutamic 
acid was given to 58 mental defectives. The drug 
was not found to produce any significant gain in 
mental test performance or in behavior. Environ- 
mental stimulation seemed to enhance mental func- 
tioning.— Е. W. Snyder. 


See also abstract 2215 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2059. Boehm, Felix. Angst und Schuldgefühl im 
Leben des Einzelnen und der Gemeinschaft. 
(Anxiety and guilt feelings in the life of the individ- 
ual and the community.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 
451—462,— People who are free from anxiety grow up 
in an environment which gives them a feeling of secur- 
ity. This feeling must be established early in life. 
During the period between the 3rd and the 6th year 
feelings of guilt develop. Taboos, suppression of 
drives add to those feelings. Psychoanalytical 
therapy consists of helping to overcome neurotic 
anxiety by bringing into the open feelings of guilt. 
—E. Barschak. 

2060. B'rakhyahu, M.  Haazivut.  (Neglect.) 
Jerusalem: Higena ruhanit, 1951, 32 p.—A general 
treatment of the problem, illustrated by case 
studies taken from Israel. “The neglect may ap- 
pear in bodily, educational or mental form. Some- 
times these forms or some of them are mingled, and 
each one of them contributes to ‘the neglect.” 
Only group-psychotherapy in special institutions 
may serve as а way out.—H. Ormian. . 

2061. Cornelis, E. W. Over het belachelijk- 
heidsgevoel. (About the feeling of ridiculousness.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 1952, 7, 150-159.— To feel 
ridiculous, laughable, is a problem that does not 
belong in the first place to the comical; other facets 
play the leading part, such as being the victim of 
what others think comic. The components of the 
feeling of ridiculousness are given: narcistic injuries, 
shame, condemnation, passiveness, in which feelings 
of isolation appear. An effort is made to border the 
normal and the pathological: the neurotic makes 
inside himself the catastrophe of the feeling of ridicu- 
lousness; his Ego is kept between Es-wishes and 
Ego-Ideal condemnation and is unable to liberate 
himself from this impasse.— M. Dresden. 

2062. Cory, Donald Webster. The homosexual 
in America: a subjective approach. New York: 
Greenberg, 1951. xvii, 326 р. $4.00.—1п his intro- 
duction, Albert Ellis says this volume “is by far the 
best non-fictional picture of the American homosex- 
ual and his problems that has yet been published." 
Ps author confines the scope of his work to the male 

omosexual, further explaining in the preface that 
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is language utilizes terms common to the homo- 
ual. The 24 chapters of the book are concerned 
th the relationships of homosexuality in respect 
fo sociology, psychology, patterning, culture, per- 
sonal adjustments, and outlook. Four appendices 
felating to government documents about homosex- 
айту, state laws, and two bibliographies are followed 
by an index.—C. К. Adams. 
2063. de Pichon Riviére Arminda A. Algunos 
lecanismos en la enuresis. (Some mechanisms in 
uresis.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 211- 
1.—Enuresis represents “ап attempt to escape a 
asochistic situation and to expel outwards the 
destructive tendencies by way of considering urine 
1 ive liquid and the penis a dangerous 
weapon. an intent to expel something bad 
Which is inside.” Fantasies associated with enuresis 
ncern drowning, destruction, flooding with urine, 
return to the womb, change of sex, avoidance of 
growth, and expulsion of a foetus. “There is always 
а fear of genital injury resulting from masturbation 
їп such cases.” English, French & German sum- 
aries.—G. B. Strother. 
2064. DeShon, H. Jackson; Rinkel Max, & 
Solomon, Harry C. Mental changes experimentally 
oduced by L.S.D. (d-lysergic acid diethylamide 
rate.) Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 33-53.— 
IES.D. (Lyserg Saure Diáthylamide) produced mental 
Changes in 15 normal adults. There were alterations 
їп thinking, speech, emotion, mood and affect, 
Sensory and time perception, and neurological signs. 
the L.S.D. reaction showed aspects of a toxic picture 
a nd simulation of schizophrenic reactions. Schizo- 
fective and manic-like states were also encountered. 
ICathartic ventilation was seen in only one patient. 
linical effects of LSD imply involvement of higher 
gand perhaps lower levels of the central nervous 
System.—D. Prager. 
2065. Dumpson, James R., ef al. Gang and 
м cotic problems of teen-age youth. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1952, 6, 312-346.—A symposium deal- 
an 4 with the bio-social-psychological aspects of gang 
behavior and drug usage. It is emphasized that the 
boy and the teen-age narcotic user and addict 
BE manifesting varying degrees of emotional dis- 
Er ance and social maladjustment. Neither repre- 
Sents a typical personality type. The aim of therapy 
3 Es is the rediscovery Hern А security —L. N. 
‚2066. Goldstein, J., Lukoff, К. F., & Stra 
, K. F., uss, H., 

р топ Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y.) А case history of 
190 entration camp survivor. Amer. OSE Rev., 
Mn, 11-287 The рге-сатр, camp, and post- 
оф vh оп camp experiences of a Hungarian 
Р whose mother was exterminated and whose 
died are described.—G. К. Morlan. 
E. 7. Grand, Henry С. Conscious secretiveness 
- 1952 faoiste defense. Amer. J. Psychother., 

КЕ m 261-273.—"'Clinical experience indicates 
| asochistic individuals very often— perhaps 
< Characteristically—maintai 2 
attitud, cally—maintain a secretive and wary 
B" € toward everyone, tenaciously and con- 
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sciously, as if their very life depended upon it. This - 
attitude is related to a feeling of нант, for 
some frightening childhood situation $ 
actually or in fantasy, with consequent 
equally frightening punishment. 
nition of this secretiveness, and its exposure and 
discussion, is an essential part of the therapist's 
job."—L, N. Solomon. Wu 

2068. Hammer, Emanuel F., & Hammer, 
Relea: anxiety reactionsin children. Understand- 
ing the Child, 1952, 21, 73-74.— Three suggestions _ 
to the classroom teacher are offered for handling - 
acute ied states in children that might result 
from a bombing attack. (1) Something warm to - 
drink is suggested to provide a sense of oral security. 
(2) The teacher's fears should be under control so 
that she does not become aggressive towards the 
child. (3) Provide the child with an opportunity 
for emotional release as soon after the traumatic 
episode as possible.— W. Coleman. 

2069. Hartmann, Heinz, Kris, 
stein, Rudolf M. Notas sobre la teoría de la agre- 
sión. (Notes on the theory of aggression) ер. 
Psicoanal., В. Aires, 1951, 8, 402-429.—Spanish 
translation by Carlos Iraldi of an article appearing 
in Freud, A., et al., The psychoanalytic study of the 
child. (see 24: 1536.)—G. B. Strother. 

2070. Ipsen, Johannes; Moore, Merrill (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.), & Alexander, Leo. Preva- 
lence of alcoholism in the population and among 
suicides and accidents from poisoning, Massachu- 
setts 1938-1948. Quart. J. stud. Alco 1 р 
204-214.—In deaths from poisoning there is а high 
frequency of alcoholism, with frequencies among 
suicides being lower than among accidental deaths. 
Other causes of deaths seem to contain about 2 to 306 
of alcoholics. After correction for age and sex 
differentials, it is concluded that the alcoholism 
incidence is 1.2 per 100.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2071. Jaeger, Jacob O. S. Teen-age drug ad- 
diction: some thoughts regarding therapy and pro- 
re Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 293-297.— 
“1 


dread of. 


A case of heroin addiction in a teen-ager is pre- 
sented and evaluated psychodynamically. 2) The 
problem of herion addiction in teen-agers as a gen- 
eral phenomenon is reviewed and evaluated. 3 
The therapeutic problem is discussed from a multi- 


Treatment of 
factors in the individual and the 
the law agencies to make the drug 
unavailable are crucial to the proper solution of the 


i Teen- addiction is not the bio- 
probit б чату È 7 fixed addiction, but a 


[^o 27:2025) Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche, 34-65. 
— Viewpoints on characteristics of emotional grow! 
are discussed. Retardations are of general structural 
character, partial defects, maladjustment 


п 


experienced — 
In therapy, rec- —— 


и, 


ү 


Ernst, & Loewen- if \ 


1, 1952, 13, 


Barbiturate medication is 


permitting more — 
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in occupations, etc., and continuations of childish 
habits. Typical situations caused by such disturb- 
ances can be seen by the psychiatrist in marriage 
difficulties, fears of death by old people. Literature, 
movies, advertisements, proverbial sayings, are con- 
tributing factors. For diagnosis, dreams and simple 
questions about daily life are revealing. As to ther- 
apy, some cases are untreatable; in some cases the 
patient has to be pushed forward, especially at the 
start, in spite of psychoanalytic principles.—E. Katz. 

2073. Labbé, Paul L. A. (47, Rue Potagere, 
Bruxelles III, Belgium.) L'anorexie mentale; don- 
nées récentes sur sa pathogénie. (Anorexia nervosa; 
recent data on its pathogenesis.) Acta meurol. psy- 
chiat. Belg., 1952, 52, 164-176.— The literature of the 
past 10 years on the pathogenesis of anorexia 
nervosa is reviewed. The psychosomatic aspect of 
this disease is seen stressed at both the biological 
and psychological levels. 61-item bibliography. 
English summary.— Ё, C. Sumner. 

2074. Langer, Marie. Una sesión psicoanalítica. 
(A psychoanalytic session.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. 
Aires, 1951, 8, 203-210.— The patient, Laura, sub- 
mitted to analysis because of frigidity. Depth analy- 
sis made it possible to understand the patient's 
Oedipal conflict and consequent neurosis. English, 
French, & German summaries.—G, B. Strother. 

2075. McCullough, William E. A two-year sur- 
vey of alcoholic patients in a California State Hospi- 
tal Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 240-253.— 
Sex, education, marital status, occupation, number 
of years of social drinking, type of beverage used, 
drinking pattern, police history, hospital history, 
reasons given for drinking, and contacts with Alco- 
holics Anonymous are reported for 608 male and 174 
female patients at Camarillo.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2076. Mahl, George F. Relationship between 
acute and chronic fear and the gastric acidity and 
blood sugar levels in Macaca mulatta monkeys. 
Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 183-210.—The nature 

. of НСІ secretion in acute and chronic fear was 
systematically studied. НСІ was found not to in- 
crease during acute fear but to increase during 
chronic fear. Upon repeated pain-fear stimulation 
there is a general reduction in blood sugar.. The 
relation between the experimental results, an anxi- 
ety hypothesis, and an oral-dependency hypothesis 
is discussed in detail.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2077. Mátéf, László. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Mezcalin—und Lysergsüurediiithylamid-Rausch. 
Selbstversuche mit' besonderer Berücksichtig, 
eines Zeichentests. (Mescaline and lysergic acid 
diethylamide intoxication. Personal experiences 
with special consideration of a drawing test.) Conf. 
Neurol., 1952, 12, 146-177.—The author submitted 
to the administration of LSD-25 and, 2 weeks later 
to mescaline. Protocols were taken continuously 
during a 10-hour period by an observer and supple- 
mented later by the subject’s retrospective account. 
At various times during the experiments the subject 
produced profile drawings of the observer. While 
the physiological effect of both drugs is similar— 
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essentially a sympathetic over-reaction—they differ 
in their psychological effects. According to the 
author, LSD-25 produced a hebephrenic-type re- 
sponse, mescaline a catatonia-like state. These 
differences were also exemplified in the drawings, 
of which 23 are reproduced. French and English 
summaries. 8 references—M. L. Simmel. 

2078. Maxwell, Milton A. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton, Pullman.) Drinking behavior in the state of 
Washington. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 
219-239.—Drinking attitudes and behavior, knowl- 
edge about alcohol and about alcoholism and its 
treatment are surveyed by polling technique.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

2079. Merzbach, A. Н. Hipomania etsel y'ladim. 
(Hypomania in childhood.) M’gamot, 1950/51, 2, 
300-313.— This mania in childhood in subtropic 
climate is examined, and its rather constitutional 
base (temperament) is stressed. Hypomania tends 


‚ to increase in the transition months of the year— 


spring and end of summer. Its typology in adult- 
hood is parallel to that of the childhood. Its symp- 
toms are: sanguinic temperament, higher I.Q., 
phantasy, joyfulness, cheerfulness, irritability, ag- 
gression, speed speech, great motivity, lack of pati- 
ence and disturbances in attention. The hypomania 
explains the development of the character before 
the adolescence years. An analysis of the hypo- 
manic personality and of its environment is given. 
The suggested therapeutic way is: appeal to the 
child’s ego and to his environment and, group 
therapy.—H. Ormian. 

2080. Paley, Aaron. (Winter V.A. Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) Hypnotherapy in the treatment of alcohol- 
ism. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 14-19.— 
Hypnosis may, in some cases of alcoholism, facilitate 
the "psychic surrender" of the patient, in which 
character defenses are somewhat relaxed and the 
patient becomes approachable. Results of group 
hypnotherapy with 5 alcoholics are reported.— 
W. Varvel. 

2081. Peerbolte, M.. Lietaert. Some problems 
connected with Fodor’s birth-trauma therapy. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 294-306.—The question is 
raised of the prenatal double (the placenta), the loss 
of which causes a postnatal tendency to search for 
the beloved. Whether this doubie is male or 
female, mental or sexual, is related to sex differences. 

rimary narcissism and the essence of the libido are 
studied via conception dreams caused by the re- 
gression resulting from prenatal traumata—D. 
Prager. 

2082. Plügge, Herbert. Über suizidale Kranke. 
(Suicide.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 433-450.—50 
patients who had attempted suicide were carefully ob- 
served, and their biographical data analysed. 50% of 
all those patients were under 30 years of age, 80% 
under 45 years of age. Most attempts at suicide were 
tried between 16 and 25 years of age. Few incurably 
ill people were among the patients: Only 5% were 
Catholics. "Ennui" (boredom and monotony), 
addictions, and perversions constitute the motives 
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suicide. Case histories illustrate the findings.— 


Barschak. 
2083. Porat, M. Al mikre shel hitlahl'hut. (On 
eof dirtiness:) Higena ruhanit, 1950/51, 8, 151. 
‘A case of neurotic selfdirtying is described. The 
[ather of a 6 year old child is avaricious. The self- 
dirtying is ambivalent—it expresses scorn towards 
e father and it signifies a gift (excrement = gold) 
tended for the mother. After treatment, first of 
by giving explanation to the parents, the situ- 
n was improved.—H. Ormian. 


2084. Roberts, Bertram H., Greenblatt, Milton, 
%& Solomon, Harry C. (Boston Psychopathic Hosp., 
Boston, Mass.) Movements of the vocal apparatus 
during auditory hallucinations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 

52, 108, 912-914.—A study of muscle potential 
the vocal apparatus during auditory hallucina- 
ons. The subjects consisted of 13 individuals; 6 
perienced auditory hallucinations during the test, 
ad hallucinations the preceding week, and 3 were 
on-psychotic control subjects.— F. W. Snyder. 


1.2085. Savage, Charles. (Naval Med. Research 
Tnst., Bethesda, Md.) Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(150-25): a clinical-psychological study. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 896-900.—Of 15 patients with 
d pressive reactions, 3 recovered and 4 improved 
after one month's treatment with daily doses of 
LSD. 4 patients showed no improvement. In 4 
ases, treatment was discontinued. Improvement 
tained during the course of LSD therapy was not 
eater than that obtained without its use in com- 
rable cases. However, LSD affords therapeutic- 
Ely valuable insights into unconscious processes by 
e medium of the hallucinations it produces.— 
| W. Snyder. 
2086. Schmaltz, Gustav. Ein Fall von akuter 
р ng Weiblicher Liebesfühigkeit und dessen 
Heilung. (A case of acute disturbance of female love 
асуу and its treatment.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5 
991-398.—In a case of a married woman who turned 
away from her husband in disgust psychotherapeutic 
eatment helped to obtain a normal relationship 
th the husband. Jungian dream analysis was 
——Е. Barschak. 
7,2087. Schneck, Jerome М. Sle aralysis. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 921-923. A report of 
f cases of sleep paralysis without associated narco- 
“Psy and cataplexy. The probable role of latent 
BU conflict is discussed —F. W. Snyder. 
88. Schwarz, Hedwig. (Institute of Psycho- 
Gnalysis, London.) A case of Куе о Mia 
a t Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 20-30.—The analy- 
reatment of a homosexual man is reported with 


Community surveys: their aims and tech- 
: With special reference to problems of alco- 
m. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 254-270.— 
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Surveys of Waterbury, Conn., and Jackson, Miss. 
are described to illustrate the range of important 
information resulting from such activities.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2090. Thompson, Hugh S. An experience of a 
nonalcoholic in Alcoholics Anonymous leadership. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 271-295.—0On the 
basis of experience it is suggested that the recovered 
alcoholic may not be the best sponsor of A.A. pros- 
pects, because such sponsorship demands certain 
personality characteristics, not just a past history of 
excessive drinking. Editorial comment on the ex- 
perience is made by Milton A. Maxwell.—W. L 
Wilkins. 

2091. Wikler, Abraham. A psychodynamic study 
of a patient during experimental self-regulated re- 
addiction to morphine. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 
270-293.—Primary needs (hunger, fear of pain, 
erotic urges) are padia by morphine injections. 
After tolerance, “physical” dependence on morphine- 
like drugs becomes а primary need. Morphine 
usage may express hostility in our culture but guilt 
feelings may also develop. Withdrawal symptoms 
may expiate these guilt feelings. The personality 
pattern of the addict usually undergoes only quanti- 
tative changes although strong physical dependence 
may promote regression. Morphine is chosen when 
intense anxiety results from inadequate satisfaction 
of primary needs through normal or neurotic mech- 
anisms.—D. Prager. 

2092. Wolff, Botho. Das paradoxe Elternbild als 
Ursache der Characterverbiegung. (Paradoxical 

rental image as the cause of character distortion.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1951, 2, 94-98.—The paradoxical 
parental image in the form of a permissive father and 
an all too stern mother represents an unbiological 
situation. The child experiences through the father- 
image no guiding and supportive inner strength, and 
through the mother no protective safeguarding 
warmth. Supporting guidance and protection are 
both present and necessary, but because it is offered 
by the wrong parent the effect becomes twisted.— 


Р. L. Krieger. 


See also abstracts 1633, 1955, 1998, 2014, 2223, 2267, 
2299, 2303, 2317, 2341, 2345 


ЅрЕЕСН DISORDERS 


2093. Alajouanine, Th., Sabouraud, O., & Ribau- 
court, Blanche de. Le jargon des aphasiques. 
Desintegration anosognosique des valeurs semanti- 
ques s nene: 1. Analyse des aspects principaux. 
(The jargon of the aphasics. Anosognosic disintegra- 
tion of the semantic values of language. I. Analyses 
of major aspects.) J. psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 
158-180.—The term "jargonaphasy" is applied to 
language difficulties which destroy the semantic 
value of language. The patient is not aware of his 
difficulty. This phenomenon “attracts attention on 
the nature of the partly automatic control which we 
exercise on our language." Such phenomenon is 
also present in other forms of aphasia. “Кеа! jargon” 
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can be considered as a means of entering aphasia."— 
С. Besnard. 


2094. Backus, Ollie. (U. Alabama, Tuscaloosa.) 
The use of a group, structure in speech therapy. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 116-122.— 
Language and disordered language as behavior can 
be best varied in a group situation since each client 
must do his own changing. The group provides an 
atmosphere in which a client can feel acceptance, 
facilitates observation of the client, and provides 
better availability of tools with which a client can 
moveahead. Critical changes in behavior are viewed 
as those occuring at dynamic levels.—M. F. Palmer. 


2095. Conrad, K. (U. Homburg/Saar.) Aphasie, 
Agnosie, Apraxie. (Aphasia, agnosia, apraxia.) 
Fschr. Neur., 1951, No. 19, 291-325.—On the 
one hand the author provides insight into recent 
Anglo-American publications for the German reader, 
on the other hand he points up the views of German 
researches which are elucidated to the foreign reader. 
Particular attention is drawn to the revision pertain- 
ing to the study of the central nervous system. He 
dwells in particular on Bay’s (Heidelberg) work, who 
denies the existence of independent agnosia and 
aphasia. Aphasia does not mean the loss of “en- 
grams" but a protopathic dissolution in form of the 
speech transmission channel, whereby it is in particu- 
lar the differential and integral Gestalt function of 
the epicritical performance, That this disintegra- 
tion is due to an injury localized in a particular area 
of the brain, does not prove that speech originates in 
this region.—P. L. Krieger. 

2096. Madison, Le Roi, & Norman, Ralph D. 
(U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) A comparison of 
the ce of stutterers and non-stutterers on 
the eig Picture-Frustration Test. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1952, 8, 179-183.—Rosenzweig's P-F test 
was given to 25 past or present stutterers, varying 
in age from 14 to 50, In comparison with Rosen- 
zwei; з normative group the stutterers’ scores were 
significantly higher on the Intropunitive and Need- 
Persistent measures, significantly lower on the 
Extrapunitive and Obstacle-Dominace measures. 


These results support analytic hypoth ; 
stutterers.— L. B. ШИ, ypotheses regarding 


2097. Moncur, John P. (U. California, 
Angeles) Parent PERIN in Ph z. ie 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 155-165.—42 
male and 6 female stutterers ranging in age from 62 
to 98 months were compared with normals’ ranging 
in age from 65 to 95 months. On items relating to 
domination as revealed by disciplinary action; 
holding the child to excessively high standards; 
over-supervision and over-protection of the child, 
undue parental criticism, significant differences were 
found in the direction of over-domination by the 
mothers of stuttering children. The author feels 
that the syndrome of environmental factors which 
ee pronus or верата stuttering аге 
variable but are primarily over. ination.— 
Pria out р! y -domination. 
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2098. Swartout, Jack M., & Benson, William F. 
When “stuttering” is normal Today's Health, 
1952, 30(4), 38-40,—Explains how parents, in their 
concern over the possibility of a child's becoming a 
stutterer, aggravate speech habits of repetition, 
Non-fluency in children learning to talk is not an 
abnormality; the relationship between stuttering 
and repetition was investigated by Dr. Wendell 
Johnson and a number of co-workers. Their con- 
clusions are presented here,—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Current Lit. . . . Handicap.) 


2099. Wischner, George J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An experimental approach to expectancy and anxiety 
in stuttering behavior. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1952, 17, 139-152.— Previous to stuttering there is 
an expectancy or anticipation phenomenon which is 
marked by physiological changes and general and 
specific anxiety in relationship to stuttering. The 
author describes several studies concerned with 
certain functional properties of anxiety in their rela- 
tionship to other kinds of fear and anxiety. Stutter- 
ing-behavior provides an excellent opportunity for 
the study of anxiety.—M. Е. Palmer. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2100. Axelrad, Sidney. (Queens Coll., Charlotte, 
N. C) Negro and white male institutionalized 
delinquents. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 57, 569-574.— 
300 Negro and white delinquents in the same in- 
stitution were compared to determine whether the 
courts were committing Negro and white children 
on the same basis and whether the two groups differed 
in family constellations. The study discloses that 
Negro children are committed younger, for less 
serious offenses, with fewer previous court appear- 
ances, and with less prior institutionalization. 
Negro children came from more unstable homes and 
from homes with a different kind of family pathology 
from that of the white delinquents.—D. L. Glick. 


„ 2101. Barbash, James T. (Eastern State Pen- 
itentiary, Philadelphia, Pa.) Compensation and the 
crime of pidgeon dropping. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 
8, 92-94.—25 convicted Flim Flam Artists were 
studied. The group had below average intelligence, 
limited education, were of a minority group who 
came to the city from low socio-economic rural areas. 
They were proud of their ability to “live by their 
wits.” Itis hypothesized that this type of confidence 
game may be selected as a form of compensation for 
feelings of inferiority —L. B. Heathers. 


2102. Buneev, A. N., Khaletskii, A. M., Lunts, 
D. R. (Eds. Sudebnafa psikhiatrifa. (Forensic 
psychiatry.) Moskva: Gosiurizdat, 1951. 331 P. 
Rb. 7.—This is a textbook for law schools, the first 
part of which deals with the problems of responsibil- 
ity feelings and organizational forms of the Soviet 
forensic-psychiatric evidence, the second part wit 

the general aspects of the mental diseases, and third 
part with the special psychiatry. Appendix contains 
excerpts from the Criminal Code of the USRR and 
two bills concerning the forensic-psychiatric evi- 
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dence and the compulsory cure of mentally ill offend- 
ers.— M. Choynowski. 3 

2103. Clark, Jerry H. (U. S. Army Hosp., Fort 
Ord., Calif.) The relationship between MMPI 
scores and psychiatric classification of Army general 
prisoners. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 86-89.—MMPI 
data on 136 soldiers committed to disciplinary bar- 
racks were compared with Schmidt's data on 
“normal” soldiers. The profiles of the prisoner group 
were also compared among themselves when the 
group was divided as showing (1) no psychiatric 
disorder, (2) emotional instability, or (3) an anti- 
social personality. The profiles of these 3 groups 
were quite similar in form though they differed in 
degree of score elevation. All 3 groups differed 
significantly from normals, especially on the Pd, Ma, 
and D scales.— L. B. Heathers. 


2104. Cohen, Frank J. Children in trouble; an 
experiment in institutional child care. New York: 
Norton, 1952. xiv, 251 p. $3.50.— The director of 
Youth House, the New York City Detention Home 
for delinquent boys, reports on a nonpunitive, non- 
rewarding, permissive method of treating youngsters 
who had broken the law, truanted from school, or 
disrupted family and community life. Part 1, a 
program for institutional child care, gives a detailed 
discussion of the nonpunitive handling of youngsters 
in an institutional situation with emphasis on the 
approach of the adult. Part 2, presents 6 case 
studies exemplifying the work of Youth House.— 
B. Lowenfeld. 


2105. Hirschmann, J. (U. Tübingen, Germany.) 
Neurose und Verbrechen. (Neurosis and crime.) 
In Speer E., Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche, (see 
27: 2025) 9-11.— Certain crimes, like the discussed 
murder of the love object, and sex crimes, represent 
the culmination of a long neurotic development. 
Experience has shown that those criminals have 
certain personalities in which similar dynamics 
Components are a schizoid 
Psychopath and disturbances of sexual develop- 
ment.—E. Katz. 


2106. Néron, Guy. L'enfant vagabond. (The 
p child). Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
di 1952. 116 p. 320 fr.—Vagrancy can bea 
ca aed fugue. According to various authorities, it is 
ңө Ьу affective tendencies that govern the 
en ons of an individual in his struggle with the 
shi Rent The author discusses the relation- 
hen Jetween fugues and schizophrenia, epilepsy, 
упа, epidemic encephalitis, mental retardation, 
рашы) imagination, instability, paranoic tend- 
E perversions, the influence of the environment, 
tion оноп, and the law. A chapter оп reeduca- 
social pe vedon suggests providing an acceptable 
stituti ife, as well as family, educational and in- 
G lonal preventive and remedial measures.— 

- E. Bird. 

„2107. Stokes, A. B. Medical and legal concepts 
GM nal responsibility: the social process of co- 
On between psychiatry and the law. Amer. 


27: 2103-2111 


J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 915-917.—А paper on the 
differences between the medical and legal position 
regarding criminals. Stress is placed on the possi- 
bility of close cooperation if the psychiatrist works 
partially within a social framework and the judge 
utilizes discretionary powers. 3 illustrative cases 
are offered —F. W. Snyder. 


2108. Vernet, J.  L'orientation des détenus 
adultes: rapport du Centre National d’Orientation 
de Fresnes. (Guidance of adult prisoners. Report 
from the Centre National d’Orientation of Fresnes.) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 1-18.—A report, with 
preliminary statistics, on the creation of a profes- 
sional guidance center in the French penal system.— 
С. Besnard. 

2109, Wattenberg, William W., & Balistrieri, 
James. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Automobile 
theft: a “favored-group” delinquency. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1952, 57, 575-579.—In contrast to other 
boys charged by Detroit police with misconduct, 
juveniles involved in automobile theft came in rela- 
tively higher proportion from good neighborhoods 
and favored ethnic groups. They had good peer- 
group relationships but otherwise were similar to a 
cross-section of other juvenile offenders, It is sug- 
gested that what they shared with boys of lower 
socio-economic status might be a personality struc- 
ture which responded to the values of their primary 
group but not to those of larger adult-dominated 
social entities—D. L. Glick. 


See also abstracts 1957, 2312, 2335, 2346 


PsycHosES 


2110. Altschule, Mark D., Parkhurst, Barbara H., 
& Siegel, Elaine P. (McLean Hosp., Waverley, 
Mass.) Effect of phlorhizin on excretion of inorganic 
phosphate in psychotic patients. А. М. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 754-151.—16 experi- 
ments performed on 9 psychotic patients and in- 
volving the intramuscular injections at stated 
intervals of phlorhizin indicate that the drug's 
effect is to decrease urinary output of phosphate. 
This finding cannot be entirely accounted for on 
the grounds of reabsorption by renal tubules as 
assumed by previous investigators.— L. A. Penning- 
ton. 
(U. Zurich, Switzerland.) 
Forschungen und Begriffswandlungen in der Schizo- 
phrenielehre: 1941-1950). (Researches and con- 
ceptual changes in the field of schizophrenia: 1941— 
1950). Fschr. Neur., 1951, No. 19, 385-452.— 
Today schizophrenia is no longer viewed as purely 
hereditary or as an organic illness of the brain. Nor 
can schizophrenia be solely explained in terms ofa 
specific somatic condition. The symptom icture is 
too manifold for this to be possible. No bodily 
therapy has proven to be specific. The emphasis 0 
research has shifted from the somatic to the psycho- 
therapeutic, and here a further shift has taken 
place, namely from the classically psycho-functional 
analytic psychopathology to the psycho-analytic 
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interpretive psychotherapy. The emphasis has been 
placed upon an evaluation-free penetration into the 
mental world of the patient. Through this approach 
one endeavours to speak to the patient in his 
language.—P. L. Krieger. 

2112. Bockoven, J. Sanbourne, Greenblatt, Mil- 
ton, & Solomon, Harry С. (Harvard Medical Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Treatment results in the major 
psychoses; report of the Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital. New Engl. J. Med., 1951, 244, 357-361.— 
Of the 228 mental patients committed in 1949 to the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital and suffering from 
abnormalities of thought and behavior so frequent 
as to require committment for an indefinite period, 
81% returned to their homes after varying periods of 
hospital treatment. Over half of the patients were 
discharged within 60 days while 90% were discharged 
home within 6 months after admission. 71% of the 
discharged patients remained out of the hospital for 
one year; 13% returned to hospital within the year. 
The majority of the patients suffering from acute 
functional psychoses are able to return home follow- 
ing treatment and to remain home for 2 years.— 

F. C. Sumner. 

2113. Buscaino, V. M. (U. Naples, Italy.) 
L'iperpiretoterapia della schizofrenia. (Hyperpy- 
retotherapy of schizophrenia.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1951, 1, 154-161—Believing that schizophrenia is 
an expression of intoxication states stemming from 
hepatic insufficiency in the reticulo-endothelial sys- 
tem and in the suprarenals of schizophrenics, the 
author has resorted to hyperpyretotherapy in schizo- 
phrenics in order to mobilize the organism's de- 
fenses, applying at the same time supportive medi- 
cines for the liver and the reticulo-endothelial 
system. The results of this mode of therapy are 
reported as immediately and permanently favorable. 
— F, C. Sumner. 


‚2114. Chodorkoft, Bernard (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.), & Mussen, Paul. Qualitative aspects of the 
vocabulary responses of normals and schizophrenics. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 43-48.—4A group of 40 
schizophrenics gave "inferior" responses to vocabu- 
lary items as compared with an equated normal 
group, which chose significantly more “superior” 
definitions. As mental deterioration increased, there 
was an increased tendency on the part of the schizo- 
phrenics to choose "inferior" definitions. The 
authors conclude that vocabulary in abnormal or 
deteriorated patients may appear to be unchanged if 
only a quantitative vocabulary test score is used. 
When the “quality” of the vocabulary responses are 
considered (as in the present study), which includes 
the conceptual level of the responses, the vocabu- 
lary of the abnormal or deteriorated person shows a 
es difference from that of the normal.— 
‚ Costin. 


2115. Douglas, Donald B., Jr. The man: 
of borderline schizophrenia. Lir Ji Lote 
1952, 6, 245-255.— Characteristics of the borderline 
schizophrenic which require special attention in- 
clude: powerful dependency, ubiquitous tension and 
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and affectual dyscontrol. “Speaking 
the chief problems are: 1) the 
management of transference with its ambivalent 
and negativistic forms; 2) ego support and proper 
response to the patient’s dependency need; 3) com- 
bating the autism; and 4) correct management of 
the more specialized problems . . SU—L. N: Solo- 
mon. 

2116. Elsüsser, G. Kérperbauuntersuchungen 
bei endogen Geisteskranken, sonstigen Anstaltsin- 
sassen und Durchschittspersonen. (Examinations 
of body build in patients with endogenous mental 
disease, other inmates. of the same asylum, and 
average persons.) Z. Konst Lehre, 1952, 30, 307- 
358.—414 male and 699 female psychotics, including 
schizophrenics, manic-depressives, atypical endogen- 
ous psychotics, epileptics, and feeble-minded were 
studied from the point of view of a modified Kretsch- 
mer typology. Comparison was made with 200 male 
and 200 female nonpsychotics. No consistent differ- 
ences were evident between schizophrenics and 
normals. Pyknics were 2 to 3 times as frequent 
among manic-depressives, as among normals. Other 
groups showed some typological variations.—(Re- 
written from Biol. Abstr.). 

2117. Fisher, Miller. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) Senile dementia—a new explanation of 
its causation. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1951, 65, 1-7.— 
Cases of senile dementia in which evidence is present 
of serious carotid disease have suggested that some 
cases of senile and perhaps of presenile dementia are 
determined by a chronic cerebral ischaemia due to 
occlusion of one or both carotid channels. There is 
some evidence that occlusion of the left internal 
carotid artery which is the main supply of the domi- 
nant hemisphere is especially related to the develop- 
ment of dementia.— F. C. Sumner. 

2118. Gregory, Ian. (Hollywood Sanitarium, New 
West Minstery, B. C.) Nicotinic acid therapy in psy- 
choses of senility. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
888-895.—Of a total of 54 patients with psychoses of 
senility, 12 showed significant improvement when 
given nicotinic acid. Factors influencing the prog- 
nosis of such patients are considered.— F. W. Snyder. 

2119. Ismael de Oliveira, Walderedo. El sim- 
bolismo de la torre de Babel: la confusión de lenguas 
y la disociación esquizofrénica. (The symbolism of 
the tower of Babel: the confusion of tongues and 
schizophrenic dissociation.) Кер. Psicoanal., 
Aires, 1951, 8, 359-391.—'"The author draws a com- 
parison between what is observed in the domain о! 
mythology (struggle against god, confusion of ton- 
gues and the dispersion of mankind) and what takes 
place in the psychology of the individual: struggle 
against the father, fear of the phallic castration, with 
revivification of archaic anxiety and mechanisms 
(weakening and dissociation of the Ego, regression 
with the onset of schizophrenic symptoms)." 
English, French & German summaries—G. P. 
Strother. 

2120. Kline, Nathan S. (Worcester (Mass.) State 
Hosp.), & Oppenheim, A. x К шшш factors 


ambivalence, 
more specifically, 
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jn the prognosis of schizophrenia: further observa- 
tions, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 909-911.—A 
sample of 455 schizophrenic males were originally 
photographed and rated as to Sheldon’s somatypes. 
The present study is a cross-sectional follow-up after 
2 years. Three relationships were analyzed: (1) 
diagnosis vs. prognosis, (2) somatype vs. diagnosis 
and (3) somatype vs. prognosis.— F. W. Snyder. 


2121. Klotz, M., Ritchie, W. P., & Schiele, B. C. 
Prefrontal leukotomy: а clinical survey of 100 cases 
given an active retraining program in a mental hos- 
pital. Psychiat, Quart., 1952, 26, 54-72.—89 were 
schizophrenic. 81 improved. 24 could leave the 
hospital. 7 were returned to prepsychotic status. 
17 developed grand mal seizures but only 3 had 
ersistent attacks. There was greater improvement 
in younger patients with shorter illness and shorter 
hospitalization. Proper orientation of relatives was 
important in aiding patients’ extramural adjust- 
ments.—D. Prager. 


* 2122. Kretschmer, Ernst. Psychologie und Psy- 
chotherapie der Paranoiker. (Psychology and psy- 
chotherapy of paranoics.) In Speer, E., Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche, (see 27: 2025), 122-125.— 
What Freud called paranoia is now recognized as 
paranoid schizophrenia; paraphrenia, with especially 
limited therapeutic chances. Great chances begin 
in the marginal psychoses, and especially in cases of 
paranoid reactions. The principle question, as in 
any neurosis, concerns the dynamic relationship be- 


‘tween the endogenous and reactive components of 


the whole process. There is no “paranoia,” but 
paranoics.” Environmental influences show in 
specific professions. The sexual constitution must 
always be considered as an important factor. 
Chances for therapy are best in the cases of sensitive 
paranoics. Querulous people, paranoid prophets, 
and similar groups have to be understood sociologi- 
cally.—E. Kals. 


E Langfeldt, С. (0. Oslo, Norway.) Sub- 
OE clinique du groupe schizophrenie. (Clinical 
a ivision of the schizophrenia group.) J. brasil. 
siguiat., 1951, 1(10), 141-153.— The author pro- 
dd a division of schizophrenia into two principal 
eas (1) typical, indisputable schizophrenia; (2) 
енота psychoses, the principle of division 
5 8 the prognosis. The latter group has a much 
Be favorable course.— F. C. Sumner. 

24. Lindsay, J. H. (Selkirk Mental Hos ital, 
oe Manitoba.) Bilateral prefrontal Pr жасо 
POA illness. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1951, 65, 
RESO —A report is made on the outcome of the 
fais ев to receive prefrontal leucotomy at 
E irk Mental Hospital. 63.8% of these pati- 
atte: eae been at home for an average of 9 months, 

n aving been ill for 6 years and hospitalized for 
ELE: Those patients who showed emotional 
fence resulting from their abnormal thought con- 

ain apes the most benefit from the operation. 
relieved by at and emotional turmoil are definitely 
у the operation. Symptoms of an under- 
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lying psychopathology are not remediable—F. C.- 
Sumner. 

2125. Lorenz, Maria (Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., 
Возїоп.), & Cobb, Stanley. Language behavior in 
manic patients. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 67, 763-770.—15-minute recording samples of 
the speech of 10 manic patients and of 10 controls 
are analyzed. The former group is found (1) to use 
fewer different words and to repeat these with 
greater than normal frequency; (2) to use more 
pronouns, main and auxiliary verbs; (3) to use fewer 
adjectives and prepositions; (4) to have a high verb- _ 
adjective quotient. Itis postulated that “the defect 
in manic speech occurs at higher integrative levels. 
... A shift in emphasis occurs in the direction of 
repetitiveness and homogeneity and away from that 
part of the vocabulary which qualifies, differentiates, 
and individualizes. The interaction with the 
listener appears to be more characteristic of ex- 
pressive behavior than of communication," — L. A. 
Pennington. 

2126, Malamud, William. (Boston U. School of 
Medicine, Boston, Mass.) Schizophrenia and hor- 
mones; some present trends: their implications 
and backgrounds. New Engl. J. Med., 1951, 244, 
908-914.—Treatment of schizophrenia with corti- 
sone and ACTH appears to have successful outcomes 
although follow-up is at the moment too short. for 
definitive report. That these measures have had up 
to now beneficial effects is beyond all question and 
the implication is that schizophrenia is connected 
with hormonal disturbance.—F. C. Sumner. 

2127. Mall, G. Die Bedeutung jahres-und le- 
benszeitlicher Krisenpunkte fur psychische Ent- 
(The importance of periods of crises 
determined by seasons and age for psychological 
abnormalities.) In Speer, E., Lindauer Psycholhera- 
piewoche, (see 27: 2025), 126-132.—The whole case 
material of the psychiatric clinic, Tübingen, and of 
some institutions with 80,000 admissions 1918-1947 
was statistically examined as to relationship between 
month of birth and later schizophrenia; vital statis- 
tics of 120,000 people of Württemberg were studied 
as to month of birth and life span; the C. p 

e 
start of the third decade of life is important: for 
pyknics the middle of the fifth decade also. Child- 
hood and puberty development is excluded from the 


chiatric treatment program. 1 
Rehabilit., 1952 5(5), 9-11.—A corrective therapy 
program for acutely disturbed psychotic patients 18 


4 months there was а decrease in the number of ward À 
altercations, а number of patients had become more 


active and there was an overall reduction of s lo 


in the use of hydrotherapy a$ sedation. 
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а control group makes it impossible to say with as- 
surance that all the improvement is due to the cor- 
rective therapy technique.—H. Fensterheim. 

2129. Michael, S. T. Somatic organization of the 
Schizophrenic. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 78-86.— 
The schizophrenic's mental and emotional character- 
istics of withdrawal, dissociation, and lack of affect 
are paralleled by analogous manifestations in his 
somatic organization. The physical homologues of 
the mental disturbances appear as decreased reactiv- 
ity to physiological stress, loosely organized homeo- 
static mechanisms, and indolence of the circulatory 
system. The facts do not lend scientific justification 
to the hypothesis of causal relation either way be- 
tween organic and psychological factors. 20 refer- 
ences.—JD. Prager. 

2130. Notkin, J. Psychosomatic implications in 
a case of Paget’s disease with psychosis. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1952, 26, 307-312.—The case illustrates how 
erroneous it is to consider all psychotic patients’ 
somatic complaints as merely delusional. Specula- 
tion is offered as to why the psychosis improved after 
treatment of the organic condition —D. Prager. 

2131. Oedegaard, Oernulv. (Gustad Mental 
Hosp., Oslo, Norway.) The incidence of mental 
diseases as measured by census investigation versus 
admission statistics. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 212- 
218.— Census investigations reveal many psychotic 
or previously psychotic individuals never hospital- 
ized. Many of these individuals will later be hos- 
pitalized. A method for calculation of the approxi- 
mate number of such not-yet-admitted psychotics is 
described.—D. Prager. 

2132. Riebeling, Carl. (U. Hamburg, Germany.) 
Zur Pathophysiologie der Psychosen. (On the 
pathophysiology of psychosis.) Fschr. Neur., 1951, 
No. 19, 452-484.—Report on electrolytic examina- 
tions of cyclothymics, on hormone therapy of psy- 
chotics, on leucocytosis in depressive anxiety states, 
on glucose treatment (Exton-Rose) as a means of 
diagnosis, on Ashby's thesis that disturbances of 
mental functions are based on the ferment-content 
of the brain, on the liver function test, on recent 
studies of electro-schock therapy, on the connection 
between endogenetic psychosis and endocrine dis- 
turbances, on the toxicosis in connection with psycho- 
sis, and on glutamic-acid therapy.—P. L. Krieger. 

2133. Rome, Howard P., & Braceland, Francis J. 
(Mayo Clin. Rochester, Minn.) Psychological re- 
sponse to corticotropin, cortisone, and related steroid 
substances. Psychotic reaction types. J. Amer. 
cde 1952, 148, 27-30.—5 cases are reported of 

sychotic response to cortisone or corti in.— 

(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) соор 

‚ 2134. Schmidhofer, Ernst. Therapeutic relaxa- 
tion. Psychiat. Quart, 1952, 26, P3-11.— Mass 
hypnosis of actively disturbed psychotic naval 
patients afforded many patients symptomatic relief. 
Through perpetuation of the principles of thera- 
peutic relaxation the patient develops his capacity 
not only for maintaining but also for improving his 
psychotherapeutic gains.—D. Prager. 
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2135. Schulz, Bruno. - Sterblichkeit endogen Gei- 
steskranker und ihrer Eltern. (Mortality of bearers 
of endogenous mental diseases and of their parents.) 
Z. Konst Lehre, 1949, 29, 338-367.—Records of 418 
male and 703 female manic-depressives and 367 male 
and 293 female schizophrenics were examined in 
respect to mortality. The schizophrenics had a 
higher mortality rate up to 50 years of age than did 
manic-depressives. The mortality of both groups, 
was greater than that in the total population. The 
data are also analyzed in terms of the causes of 
death.—(Rewritten from Biol. Abstr.) 


2136. Sines, J. O. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.), Lucero, Rubel J., & Kamman, Gordon R. 
A state hospital total push program for regressed 
schizophrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 189—193. 
—A randomly selected group of 54 regressed schizo- 
phrenic state hospital patients were placed on a 
6-month total push program; electro-shock therapy 
was given all during this same period. As compared 
with a control group without shock or therapy the 
general institutional behavioral level of the group, 
as measured by staff notes and the L-M Fergus Falls 
Behavior Rating Scale, improved. However, it was 
felt that only 22% improved sufficiently to justify 
the use of this expensive program. Prognosis for 
therapy was better with the initially less disturbed 
patient who had been institutionalized less.time and 
who had lasted longer outside an institution; para- 
noids and simple schizophrenics were more likely to 
improve than were catatonics and hebephrenics.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


2137. Solow, Robert A. (Winter VA Hospital, 
Topeka, Kans.) Group work with chronic mental 
patients. J. clin. exper. Psychopath., 1952, 13, 31- 
39.—The therapeutic value of integrating active 
participation in a group with the values to be derived 
from manual labor are discussed in connection with 
the Community Ward Project organized at Winter 
Veterans Administration. Hospital in April, 1948. 
The typical schedule of individuals participating in 
the program is discussed and the results are pre- 
sented. No rationale is offered to explain the gener- 
ally successful results, though it was felt that the - 
benefits obtained resulted partly from the close 
identification which the patients were able to make 
with the group itself and partly from the benefits of 
manual labor. It is suggested that such a program 
can be of use in shortening the-hospitalization of the 
heretofore "incurable" or chronic mental patients. 
Spanish & French summaries.—G. A. Muench. 

2138. Speer, Ernst. Die schizophrene Reaktion и 
(The schizophrenic reaction.) In Speer, E., Lin- 
dauer Psychotherapiewoche, (see 27: 2025), 179-198. — 
—In contrast to psychiatric opinions Dr. Speer 
thinks that “schizophrenic reactions" do exist, 
different from schizophrenic processes, and that this 
type is quite frequent in the office of the psychiatrist: и 
Diagnosis is hard, can only be done by physicians ` 
with deep knowledge of psychotherapy with neurot- 
ics, and knowledge of psychoses. The author illus- 
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trates origins and characteristics of schizophrenic 
reactions by case histories.—E. Kats. 

2139. Stevenson, G. H. (Ontario Hospital, Lon- 
don, Ontario.) The prevention of recurring manic- 
depressive illnesses. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1951, 
64, 198-200.—Nearly half of manic-depressive pa- 
tients have recurrences. Methods of preventing 
many recurrences are: (1) intensive early application 
of electro-convulsive therapy (E.C.T.) when a recur- 
rent attack is impending; (2) prophylactic E.C.T. to 
recovered patients, consisting of a single E.C.T. each 
month, with gradual increase in the interval between 
treatments; (3) leucotomy in selected cases; (4) 
adequate after-care by a trained after-care depart- 
ment and a social psychotherapy to assist in solving 
the patient's frustrations.— F. C. Sumner. 

2140. Stringham, James А.  Rehabilitating 
chronic neuropsychiatric patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1952, 108, 924-928.—4An analysis of the case 
histories of 33 patients released convalescence status 
after 4.5 to 27 years of hospitalization. Analysis is 
made in terms of 5 problems of rehabilitation: (1) 
family opposition, (2) patient inertia, (3) staff 
inertia, (4) understaffed and overcrowded condi- 
tions, and (5) patients making good non-paid 
workers in the hospital. Brief case histories of 6 
cases are appended.— F. W. Snyder. 

2141. Whitaker, Carl A. Preverbal aspects of 
psychotherapy with schizophrenic patients. A. M. 
A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 834-837.— 
Abstract. 

2142. Wittenborn, J. R., & Bailey, Clark. (Yale 
U. New Haven, Conn.) The symptoms of involu- 
tional psychosis. J. consult. Psychol, 1952, 16, 
13-17.—20 patients with a diagnosis of involutional 
Psychosis were studied for "symptomatic similarities 
and dissimilarities.” Their ratings on a set of 55 
symptom rating scales were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed. Conclusions resulting from this analysis 
аге presented. The authors feel that the results 
RM the use of symptom cluster scores as a “rela- 

vely efficient and economic means" for describing 


these symptoms revealed by the rating scales.— 
- Costin. 


See also abstracts 1 
2327, 2333 acts 1877, 2259, 2270, 2296, 2308, 2318, 
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„2143. Apter, L М. К voprosu ob obrazovanii 
a aaora nogo sryva vysshel nervnoi defatel’ 
Tenta. Sobaki v usloviíákh estestvennogo éksperi- 
Ron of (A contribution to the problem of the form- 
activity experimental disruption of higher nervous 
Bit) Z dogs under conditions of natural experi- 
a Tt le vyssh. neron. Defatle’., 1952, 2, 104-112. 
qon кулы to induce experimental neurosis in 
ata aa er conditions of free movement. “Our 

idda ute the idealist conceptions . . . of Fulton, 
Gf bri 33 Anderson concerning the impossibility 
higher 3 ng about an experimental disruption [of 

ervous activity ] under conditions of natu 
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experiment." The basic Pavlovian principles of the 
development of experimental neurosis are confirmed. 
—I. D. London. 

2144. Ascher, Eduard. (Johns Hopkims U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A criticism of the concept of neuro- 
tic depression. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 901— 
908.—A critical review of the major literary contri- 
butions and case records of depressed patients on the 
concept of neurotic depression (neurotic depressive 
reaction). 14 references.— F. W. Snyder. 

2145, Faure, Jacques. (Faculté de Médecine, 
Bordeaux, France.) Perspectives psychologiques et 
thérapeutiques offertes par la stimulation peres 
intermittente: la subnarcose stimulée. (Psychologi- 
cal and therapeutic implications of intermittent light 
stimulation: stimulation during light Maxon d 
Encéphale 1952, 41, 243-288.— The effect of visual 
flicker on EEG, skin resistance, GSR, and overt 
behavior (with special attention to memories, feeling 
tones and anxiety) is discussed. Observations on 1 
normal and 5 neurotic subjects are presented in 
detail, supplemented by findings from 195 neurotics. 
Flicker frequencies between 3-40 cps were utilized 
with subjects awake, under cardiazol, or under light 
barbiturate narcosis. Certain frequencies appear to 
produce specific and repeatable effects in the same 
subject. The author attempts to account for the 
the psychological changes in terms of recent neuro- 
physiological theories. 10 figures. 53-item bibli- 
овтарһу.— М. L. Simmel. 

2146. Heyer, G. R. Grundsätzliches zur psy- 
chosomatischen Medizin. (Essentials in psychoso- 
matic medicine.) In Speer, E., Lindauer Psycho- 
therapiewoche, (see 27: 2025), 12-25.—Mind and 
body cannot be considered in terms of “either-or,” 
but like matter and energy of the physicist are polar 
manifestations. Regression means resorting to an 
earlier, less structured, less polarized phase. Holl- 
mann and Hantel begin therapy with deepening 
regression tendencies in patients by medicaments 
and allowing them to direct themselves to the 
“grounds,” nearer the “origin,” from which only 
health and cure can come. In organ neuroses 
specificall: charactrized mental problems are con- 
nected with quite specific disturbances in certain 
definite organs and organ systems. Classifications 
of the old classic clinic do not correspond anymore 
to insights differentiated by depth psychology — 
E. Kats. 

2147. Jackman, A. J., & Schorr, C. А. Evaluation 
of carbon dioxide therapy of the neuroses. J. clin. 
exper. Psychopath., 1952, 13, 17-30.—A critical 
evaluation is made of 25 fundamentally neurotic 
patients who have been treated by carbon dioxide 
therapy. With the utilization of the Rorschach and 
related techniques, the authors conclude that the 
treatment of the neuroses by means of carbon dioxide 
inhalation is extremely effective. Its effects appear 
to be prolonged, and it is a safe procedure. е 
precise way in which it works is still unknown, but 
the authors suggest that carbon dioxide therapy o! 
the neuroses operates in much the same way as does 
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a chemical frontal lobotomy. Spanish & French 
summaries.—G. A. Muench. 

2148. Kulcsar, David D. Pseudocyesis. Canad. 
med. Ass. J., 1951, 64, 305-308—Pseudocyesis or 
false pregnancy is discussed as to etiology which the 
author does not think purely psychogenic. A case is 
reported and commented upon.—F. C. Sumner. 

2149. Milligan, W. Liddell. (St. George's Hos- 
pital, Morpeth, England.) Treatment of psychoneu- 
rosis: modified CO, abreactive ‘technique. Brit. 
med. J., 1951, No. 4720, 1426-1428.—Abreaction and 
liberation of repressed memories are reported as 
being produced by the use of carbon dioxide. The 
method is perfectly safe and is suitable for use in the 
treatment of out-patients. 3 illustrative cases are 
furnished.— F. C. Sumner. 

2150. Stein, Monroe. (New York U.) Trauma- 
tic war neuroses: a survey of behavior disturbances 
under combat stress and their prophylaxis and treat- 
ment. Neuropsychiatry, 1952, 2, 18-42.—War 
stresses are physiological, emotional, and social. 
Defenses against breakdown are skill in combat, 
confidence in leadership, effectiveness of weapons, 
and the narcissistic idea of invulnerability. In 
therapy, the central concept is defensive inhibition. 


—W. L. Wilkins. 
See also abstracts 2278, 2308, 2320 
PsyCHOSOMATICS 
2151, Essen, К. W. (Kreiskrankenhaus Eutin,- 
Ger.) das tetanische Syndrom in seiner Bezie- 


hung zu psychischen Faktoren. (Regarding the 
tetany syndrome in its relation to psychic factors.) 
2. Psychother, med. Psychol, 1952, 2, 51-58.— 
Essen claims that it often is impossible to make a 
differential diagnosis between psychogenic and 
tetany attacks since somatic and psychic factors are 
so closely interwoven that original cause cannot be 
determined. Simultaneous physical and psycho- 
therapeutic treatment is recommended. 3 illustra- 


ae Ew histories are presented. 21 references.— 


2152. Garma, Angel. La genesis afectiva de la 
ulcera gastroduodenal. ‚ (The affective genesis of 
peptic ulcer.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 
311-358.—“. subject predisposed to ulcer has made 
а partial regression to the oral-digestive stage of his 
libidinous organization, Ulcer is an illness promoted 
by the action of the psychic image of a frustrating 
nd o Lire ЖОШ yao ERU ров subject in this 

igestive tract. rench, Englis| - 
maries.—G. B. Strother. | Күре MARS 

2153. Glatzel, H., & Pasche, M. (Liliencronwe, 
7, Flensburg, Ger.) е ME EE Vater 
саде ү дна Doctoris Kranken (Graph- 

-clinical investigations of angina-pectoris. 
2: Psychother, med. Psychol., 1952, 2 91 100 4] 
angina-pectoris patients were investigated by means 
of grap! ‘ology. With the exception of б, the grou 
showed surprisingly similar characteristics in hand- 
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writing. Graphological-characterological and clini- 
cal-characterological findings agree well with regard 
to essential personality traits. Basic traits include 
richness of feeling, sincerity, empathy, and emotional 
involvement. Lacking are the ability to endure 
tension or unhappy outcomes and full awareness of 
inner contents.—E. Ochs. 


2154. Hand, Thomas J. Personality characteris- 
tics of a tuberculosis group. Amer. J. Phys. Med., 
1952, 31, 95-101.—“‘A group of veterans hospital- 
ized for tuberculosis treatment were studied for 
characteristic Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory signs for tuberculosis. They were com- 
pared with other disability groups and also among 
themselves. The tuberculosis group showed per- 
sonality characteristics, based on MMPI scores, 
different from those of other groups. A summary of 
the literature on the psychology of tuberculosis pre- 
sents material somewhat substantiated by the find- 
ings of the study. . . ."—(Courtesy of Bull, Cur. 
Li... Handicap.) 


2155. Herzberg, Frederick I. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
A study of the psychological factors in primary 
dysmenorrhea. 7, clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 174-178.— 
The MMPI was given to 51 non-dysmenorrheal and 
49 comparable dysmenorrheal women. Diagnosis 
was made by the author on the basis of questionnaire 
and interview data. Scores of 70 or above occurred 
more frequently in the latter than in the former 
group; the mean Pd, D, and Hy scores of the dysmen- 
orrheal women were significantly higher than those 
of the non-dysmenhorreal women, The results are 
interpreted as supporting the psychosomatic nature 
of dysmenhorrhea.— Г. В. Heathers. 


2156. Rascovsky, Arnaldo ; de Rascovsky, Matilde 
W., & Schlossberg, Teodoro. Estructura psíquica 
básica del obeso. (The basic psychic structure of 
obesity.) Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1951, 8, 141—151. 
—Obesity may result from 2 distinct etiologies re- 
ferred to here as primary and secondary obesity. 
Primary obesity results from the organization of an 
intense oral ego and leads to genuine satisfaction; 
secondary obesity is a manic type of reaction to 
depression with reduced reality contact. English, 
French & German summaries.—G. B. Strother. 


2157. Richmond, Julius B., & Lendrum, Bessie 
L. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Articular dis- 
orders in childhood. Tilinois med. J., 1952, 101, 
295-298.—Symptomatology, etiology and differential 
diagnosis and treatment of rheumatoid arthritis in 
children are discussed. “All of the patients under 
Observation by us manifest psychological disturb- 
ances. Although we are aware of psychosomatic 
formulations concerning the etiology of this disease, 
We are not as yet in a position to say which of these 
disturbances are primary and which are secondary to 
the disease process.” 7 references—M. L. Simmel. 

2158. Saslow, George. (Washington U., St 
Louis, Mo.) On the concept of comprehensive 
medicine, Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 57-65.— 
Examples are given of the wide range of relationship 
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between personality and illness which it is important 
for the physician to appraise. The practice of com- 
prehensive medicine seems likely to be increasingly a 
group or team function.—W. A. Varvel. 

2159. Savage, Charles; Butcher, Wendell & 
Noble, Douglas. Psychiatric manifestations in 
pancreatic disease. J. clin. exper. Psychopath., 1952, 
13, 9-16.—In a study of a series of patients with 
pancreatic disease, emphasis has been laid upon the 
complicating influence of psychologic factors. In 
patients with carcinoma of the pancreas, depression 
and anxiety appeared to be related to: (1) the fact 
that the diagnosis is often missed and the patient left 
in a state of chronic uncertainty, and (2) some 
peculiar characteristic of the pancreas possibly re- 
lated to parasympathetic connections which make 
the patient more aware of the seriousness of the on- 
slaught upon his organism. The study of patients 
with pancreatic necrosis revealed a long history of 
somatic and psychologic maladjustment often asso- 
ciated with the use of alcohol and the establishment 
of a self-destructive scale. In chronic pancreatitis, 
persistent anxiety, depression and narcotic addiction 
were prominent psychiatric problems. Spanish & 
French summaries.—G. A. Muench. 

2160. Stainbrook, Edward. Psychosomatic medi- 


. eine in the nineteenth century. Psychosom. Med., 


1952, 14, 211-227.—A brief survey is made of nine- 
teenth century medicine with the conclusion that 
there was an extraordinary body of psychosomatic 
hypotheses about disease but lacking was an ade- 
quate system of behavioral concepts for understand- 
ing and psychotherapeutic treatment.  64-item 
bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2161. Weiss, Edward. Neurocirculatory asthenia. 
Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 150-153.—Data and 
conflicting opinions concerning neurocirculatory 
asthenia are critically discussed with the conclusion 
that the label should be replaced by a psychiatric 

esignation. 12 references.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 
Ree: Zwicker, Martin. Zusätzliche Hypnose- 
pee bei der operativen Behandlung der Base- 
: Wschen Erkrankung. (Supplementary hypno- 

lerapy in the operative treatment of Basedow's 
arent) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol, 1952, 2, 
d mi view of the close connection between body 
is uc he in thyroid disturbances hypnosis is seen 
E E of calming the vegetative disturbances 

TE тере levels of personality. Hypnosis 
саа; uring, and after operation was most suc- 
id in the case of a 44-year old woman suffering 

à severe Basedow when the usual iodine doses 


ity to be dispensed with because of an over-reactiv- 
y to iodine.—E, Ochs. 


See also abstracts 2249, 2344 
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2165. Baker, Harry; Fowler, W. L., Ackland, 
утро ~ennard, Margaret A., & Richardson, N. L. 
1959, Slum on epilepsy. Bull. Vancouver med. ASS., 


28, 119-137.—'The differential diagnosis of 
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convulsions in children is briefly sketched and the 
need is emphasized for complete investigations of 
suspected cases before a diagnosis of epilepsy is justi- 
fied. The treatment of epilepsy in children involves 
the intelligent and sympathetic handling of the child 
and his parents in order to make the social aspects 
of the treatment as effective as possible. The EEG 
usually shows a relative instability of pattern in 
epilepsy with paroxysmal bursts of activity. Insti- 
tutional care is considered for grossly retarded 
epileptic children, for those showing mental de- 
terioration as a result of uncontrolled seizures, and 
for those having normal intelligence with personality 
deviations which interfere with their adjustment at 
the community level.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

2164. DeFries, Zira, & Browder, Sue. Group 
psychotherapy with epileptic children and their 
mothers. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 
67, 826-827.—Abstract. i 

2165. Delay, Jean, Verdeaux, Georges, & Marty, 
Robert. (Hôpital Sainte-Anne, Paris, France.) 
L'electro-encéphalographie dans les tumeurs céré- 
brales à symptomatologie psychique. (EEG in 
brain tumors with psychiatric symptomatology.) 
Encéphale 1952, 41, 217-233.—In certain cases of 
brain tumor the psychiatric manifestations are so 
much in the foreground that the underlying neuro- 
logical disturbance remains unrecognized for long 
periods of time. Several such cases with minimal 
or no neurological signs are presented in which bi- 
polar EEG recordings first indicated a neurological 
focus which could be verified either at operation or 
post-mortem. 105-item bibliography.— M. L. Sim- 
mel. 

2166. Janzen Rudolf. (U. Hamburg, Germany.) 
Das “Grenzland der Epilepsie." (The “borderline 
of epilepsy.") — Fschr. Neurol., 1951, No. 19, 333- 
362.—An attempt towards a new division of cere- 
bral-attack-syndromes according to reaction forms. 
(1) The epileptic reaction is a rhythmic discharge 
reaction. (2) The diacoptic reaction is a patho- 
logic isolation of parts of the normal functional struc- 
ture. (3) The syncoptic syndromes include the 
reactions of the brain during and after activity has 
been disrupted by the failure of circulation. These 
reaction forms can occur together in rare cases. 
(4) Mixed syndromes (syncope-diacope-epilepsy).— 
Р. L. Krieger. 

2167. Mensh, Ivan N., Schwartz, Henry G., 
Matarazzo, Ruth G., & Matarazzo, Joseph D. 
(Washington U., Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Psy- 
chological functioning following cerebral hemispher- 
ectomy in шап. A. M. А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 67, 787-796.—9 times during 5 postoperative 
months the Wechsler Memory Scale and the verbal 
portion of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale were ad- 
ministered to a 54-year old white male. The Ror- 
schach was given on the 95th day. Results, contrary 
to clinical impressions reported for 41 known cases. 
so treated, indicate wide variations 1n psychological 
functions, “with concreteness and perseveration 0 
ideas, confused, psychotic-like thinking, clang as- 
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sociations, mingling of old and new information, 
and self-reference.” It is suggested that further 
study of such cases is needed.— L. A. Pennington. 

2168. Nel, B. F. Particular psychological impli- 
cations in assessing the mental ability of the cerebral 
palsy child. S. African med. J., 1951, 25, 818-822.— 
To demonstrate the difficulty in assessing the intel- 
lectual level of the cerebral palsied child, the author 
cites a case and analyzes reactions to tests adminis- 
tered. Upon the results of such the educability of 
the child is evaluated; but, especially with the cere- 
bral palsied child, the whole personality make-up 
should be taken into consideration as emotions and 
type of temperament often influence reactions and 
performance during tests.—(Courtesy of Bull. Cur. 
Lit. . . . Handicap.) 


2169. U.S., Veterans Administration. Paraplegia, 
a classified bibliography of references in English 
1940-1951. Washington, D. C.: VA, Medical & 
General Reference Library, Library Service, Special 
Services, 1951. 21 p.—385 items including 15 
references to psychological aspects. 

2170. Weinstein, Edwin A., Kahn, Robert L., & 
Sugarman, Leroy A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) 
Phenomenon of reduplication. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 67, 808-814.— Defining re- 
duplication as the confabulation of the existence of 
2 or more places (persons, times) with almost identi- 
cal attributes, although only 1 exists in reality, the 
„authors report on 16 cases with organic brain disease 
in each of which this symptom is apparent. In all 
instances bilateral diffuse delta activity was present; 
no single diagnosis was more prevalent than any 
other, Itis concluded that reduplication is not to be 
explained by recourse to some “unitary defect” 
(such as memory), but rather is a manifestation of 
а pattern of "functional reorganization in the 
damaged brain . . . the content of the pattern is in 
large part determined by motivational factors.” 
Other illustrations of reduplication, as in the déjà 
vu experience and in the fantasies of children, are 
described and related to the clinical observations 
reported.— L. A. Pennington. 


2171. Wyke, B. D. (Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
England.) Unusual aurae in two pem a Er sy 
inchildhood. Brit. med. J., 1951, No. 4701, 272-275. 
—2 children whose EEG's and clinical histories sug- 
gest that they are suffering from a non-focal, idio- 
pathic «еру show unusual aurae preceding the 
seizure. In the girl (6 years of age) the seizures occur 
early in morning just after the child awakes, and are 
ushered in by unheralded vomiting. In the boy (11 
years of age), the attack begins in the night or early 
morning with a loud scream and mild nonvoluntary 
movements, Just before the screams he has an 
organized visual hallucinatory aura in which he sees 
hundreds of objects ranged behind one another in a 
line receding from him into the distance and towards 
the right of his visual field. In complete darkness 
there is no visual aura whatever.— Г. C, Sumner. 


See also abstracts 2266, 2277, 2301, 2323 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


2172. Birch, Jane R. (Western „Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh.), & Birch, Jack W. 
The Leiter International Performance Scale as an 
aid in the psychological study of deaf children. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1951, 96, 502-511.—A sample of 
53 deaf school children experiencing learning difficul- 
ties were given the Leiter scale. These scores were 
compared with scores on the Arthur, Hiskey, Wech- 
sler, and Goodenough. The Leiter test scores were 


. consistently lower as compared to those of the other 


tests. The Leiter scale may predict academic suc- 
cess more accurately than the other tests.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 


2173. Caldwell, Bettye McDonald. Factors in- 
fluencing reactions to crippling disorders. J. Mis- 
souri med. Assn., 1952, 49, 219-222.—''. . . If there 
is any conclusion to be drawn from this review of 
some of the pertinent variables influencing an indi- 
vidual's reaction to physical handicap, it might be 
that uniformity of reaction is not to be expected. 
Implicit in this concept is a plea to avoid generaliza- 
tions about the type of relationship which is pre- 
sumed to exist. In order to be,effective, guidance 
efforts should be based upon the unique, idiosyncratic 
picture presented by each child with his own pattern 
of attitudes, values, and response tendencies, Only 
through an approach such as this can a truly pro- 
ductive mental hygiene be developed which will 
facilitate optimal personal growth for each handi- 
capped individual."—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
. . Handicap.) 


2174. Feldman, Jacob B. Utilization of psychol- 
ogy and education in the management of the orthop- 
tic patient. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1952, 31(2), 
89-95.—Described here are the preliminary proced- 
ures in managing orthoptic cases, deviations observed 
after psychological examination, educational meth- 
ods found useful in orthoptic treatment, and the 
psychology of the child with strabismus. In dealing 
with children with a squint, a knowledge of psychol- 
ogy is helpful; many have personality maladjust- 
ments due to parents' attitudes or to tensions built 
upin the classroom. Theauthor concludes, ‘‘Orthop- 
tic treatment is not a substitute for operation. It is 
often a valuable aid even in surgical cases before an 
sometimes following operative intervention. Orthop- 
tic treatment may, however, obviate the necessity 
for surgical procedure."—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit, . . . Handicap.) 


2175. Ghiora, A. (Rotschild Hadassah U. Hos- 
pital, Jerusalem.) Shikum nifgaey atsabim heke- 
fiyim. (Rehabilitation of peripheral nerve injuries.) 
Harefuah, 1951, 40, 82-84—The functional re- 
habilitation of 85 cases was based on the teamwork 
of medical workers, a vocational training expert, ап! 
а social worker. 43.5% of patients returned to work 
within 0-6 months from their being injured, 30.7% 
within 7-12 months; 17.6% were still in treatment 
after 18 months, 4.7% have been transferred to other 
care, and 3.5% have been failures. 30% of those 
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turned to work carried on their previous oc- 
ns, 70% changed the work as a consequence 
disablement. English summary,—H. Or- 


„ Lowenfeld, Viktor. Psycho-aesthetic im- 
ng of the. art of the blind. J. Aesthet. Art 
m. 1951, 10, 1-9.—The author discusses art 
the blind from 2 different approaches: (1) What 
e specific attributes of the art of the blind? 
| (2) What psycho-aesthetic implications result 
it for the world of the normal-sighted? 2 
е types described are psychological, in both 
lind and the sighted; they exist independently 
hysiological factors. 3 developmental stages 
ed by the author in working with the blind in 
turing as well as in painting are: (1) the stage 
“confrontation, (2) of structural discovery, 
(3) of variation of structural symbols.— 
{езу of Bull. Current Lit... . Handicap.) 


77. Rosenman, Yehuda. (Jewish Community 
er, Baltimore, Md.) An experiment in camping 
ng children with impaired hearing. Group, 
14(3), 9-12.—8 children (ages 6 to 9) with im- 

hearing were successfully integrated into a 
camp program for children with normal hearing. 
integration was achieved through intensive pre- 
tion of staff before camp began and by a series 
aded steps from an original group composed only 
ard of hearing children to complete integration 
ach of the 8 into a heterogeneous age and sex 
p of normal hearing children. Benefits to both 
ren with impaired and normal hearing, resulting 
the camp experience, are detailed and problems 
future experimentation along these lines are 
Osed.— D. D. Raylesberg. 

178. Slaughter, Wayne В. (0. Wsiconsin’ 
fadison.), Phair, Gretchen Mueller. A complete 
SI 2 palate program. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 

, 17, 123-128.—For the past 17 years in the 
€ of Wisconsin about one in every 770 births has 
ten a cleft lip or palate which must be reported by 
attending physician. Diagnosis is made at the 
опзїп Orthopedic Hospital or the University of 
onsin Medical School. Social service interview 
S included in the medical examination. After surg- 
a formal training of 8 weeks is given these chil- 
Геп including hearing tests, psychometric studies, 
‘amination of the palate, etc. Satisfactory re- 
Boon is a long time program and must be con- 

until the child is a normal member of society. 
УР, Palmer. 

2179. Templin, Mildred С. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
abolis.) Personal references and illustrations 

D explanation of physical causality. Amer. 
Bine af 1951, 96, 482-493.—Explanations were 

ha tt 565 hearing and 285 defective hearing 

E Whe 10 to 20 years of age) to questions 
Ion y does the candle go out?" Some of the 
Bor = vere demonstrated by the examiner. 
| E usions include: the hard of hearing use 
Significa ЦУ more relevant illustrations and the deaf 
ntly more irrelevant illustrations; reference 
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R x решат is given еше by the de- 
ective in hearing but not the control group.— 
Н. R. Myklebust. Y GETA 

2180. Webster, John C. (U. S. Navy Electronic 
Lab., San Diego, Calif.) A recorded warble tone 
audiometer test suitable for group administration 
over loudspeakers. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1952, 17, 213-223.—200 college students reviewed a 
pulsed-tone group hearing test using warble tones 
varying in frequency at a given rate (5 cps) and 
varying over a given extent from 885 to 1125 cps 
using within-group attenuation. The mateial was 
played back both over a multiple array of loud- 
speakers in a reverberant room to groups of as many 
as 80 people and a network of 36 pairs of headsets to 
as many as 36 people listening binaurally. The 
results were compared with group and individual 
clinical audiometric tests. The new test was as 
reliable as the better of the two control tests.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

2181. Weiland, Hans J. (Neur.-Psychiatr. КІ. 
Landeskrankenhaus Neustadt, Ger.) Zur Klinik des 
Phantomschmerzes. (Clinical studies of phantom- 
pain.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 100- 
107.—Experience with removal of pain in a phantom 
limb by means of psychotherapy is reported; 6 il- 
lustrative cases are described. The symbolic mean- 
ing originally attached to the lost limb tends to 
remain and the phantom-pain can be understood as 
expressing symbolically a psychological need or 
conflict.—E. Ochs. 

2182. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Space perception and orientation in the blind. Psy- 
chol. Monogr. 1951, 65(15), iii, 28 p.—An experi- 
mental study was made of 33 blinded and 33 sighted 
Ss, matched for sex and age, with reference to tactual 
form perception, tactual space relations, and space 
orientation. Methods of reproduction, verbal report 
and recognition were applied in testing the tactual 
perception of simple geometric forms. A second 
experiment involved the imaginal construction of a 
total form from tactually perceived parts of the 
form. In general, the results indicate that sighted 
Ss are superior to the blind in tactual form percep- 
tion, in imaginal manipulation of space relation ant 
in space orientation, while blind Ss do as well as the 
sighted in the recognition of tactual form. The 
role of age at blinding appears to be highly correlated 
with tactual form reproduction, description an 
manipulation of space relations.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


See also abstracts 2281, 2291, 2336. 


tional “progress of selective secondary school chil- 
dren. Brit. 
Four groups of secondary school ch 
two of ins lea uds 
hile the other consisted of misp! 
beh pet дэ “failures” and "oversights" respecti vely 
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were compared in terms of the sociocultural level of 
their home environments. Children showing superior 

rogress, although of approximately the same average 
а of intelligence and primary school attainment 
as the misplaced pupils, had higher home background 
ratings. The evaluation of home environment in the 
transfer of primary school children is proposed as a 
device for reducing the amount of misplacement in 
secondary schools.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2184. Métraux, Guy S. Exchange of persons: 
the evolution of cross-cultural education. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1952, 53 p. 
$.50. (Pamphlet 9.)—Introductory survey and 
historical review of international exchange of stu- 
dents, including recent trends and relation to higher 
education in general—B. К, Fisher. 

2185. Shneerson, F. Psikhologia padgogit ivrit. 
(Hebrew Educational Psychology. Studies in inti- 
mate psychology.) Tel Aviv: Massada Ltd., 1951, 
262 p.—In this book systematic studies are gathered, 
most of which have been published at various times. 
Taken as whole, and after having been revised, they 
form an organic whole. They explain from different 
points of view the nature and base of a Hebrew 
educational psychology. The main theroretical and 
methodological question is: Does our educational 
psychology differ, and in what an extent from that 
of other nations? The answer is to be searched as 
well in the “original spirit and historical fate” of the 
Jewish nation as in the author's "intimate psychol- 
ogy." 4 groups of problems are discussed: The 
psychological base of Hebrew pedagogics; Hebrew 
education and psychological trends; and cultural 
trends; Hebrew education in times of historical 
disaster.—H. Ormian. 

2186. Traxler, Arthur E. (Ed.) Education in a 
period of national preparedness. A report of the 
Sixteenth educational conference, New York City, 
Nov. 1-2, 1951, held under the auspices of the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American 
Council of Education. Washington D.C.: American 
Council on Education Studies, 1952. vi, 144 p. 

+ $1.50,— The report of the conference is composed 
of a series of дерен broken down into the following 
categories: The independent educational institution 
now and in the period ahead; Promoting physical 
and mental health; Guiding students into college; 
Improving effectiveness of basic skills at all school 
levels.—J. A. Stern. 

2187. Wallon, Henri. (Collége de France, Paris. 
Sociologie et education. (Sociology and bien 
Cah. Int. Sociol., 1951, 10, 19-33,—Education has two 
meanings. Religions and the traditional western 
civilization see it as the action by which one genera- 
tion transmits to the next the legacy of the ancestors, 
the patterns of thinking and acting which correspond 
to the traditional order. In progressive education 
the aim has been changed to become the maximal 
development of the individual potentialities geared 
to his optimum success as an individual. After a 
rapid historical analysis of these two trends, their 
mutual opposition is tied to “the insoluble conflict 
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between the individual and society which character- 
izes the capitalistic world." The solution resides in 
the full development of the individual achieved 
inside the pattern of a collective society, “аз it 
exists in Russia.” —G, Dufresne. 


See also abstracts 2226, 2287 


ScHooL LEARNING 


2188. Allison, Sarah G., & Ash, Philip. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll, State Coll.) Relationship of 
anxiety to learning from films. USN Spec. Dev. 
Cent., Hum. Engng. Rep. SDC 269-7-24, 1951. 15 p. 
—After measuring their “level of chronic anxiety” 
3 experimental groups were given different sets of 
instruction, aimed at increasing, decreasing and 
leaving neutral their anxiety about learning from 
the film. An instructional film was shown to the 
groups, followed by a content test. All groups 
demonstrated some learning from the film. Anxiety- 
increasing instructions produced the most successful 
learning, followed by neutral and anxiety-relieving 
instructions. Extreme and minimum chronic anxi- 
ety did not differentiate the film-test results.— L. S. 

aker. 


2189. Arshavsky, Sh. L’heker otsar halashon 
whahashiva etsel y'ladenu. (Studying the vocabu- 
lary and thinking of our children.) Hahinukh, 
1950/52, 24, 11-15.— The Hebrew active and passive 
vocabulary in different ages, and the influence of 
bilingualism upon the vocabulary are measured. 
The word reproduced in the proper moment is im- 
portant chiefly for creative thinking; the relative 
amount of the passive vocabulary is a criterion 
rather of critical thinking. These hypotheses are 
measured by the correlation between language and 
mental tests.—H. Ormian. 


2190. Arshavsky, Sh.  Y'sodot hahashiva ha- 
mathematit. (The basis of mathematical thinking.) 
Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 149-159,—The mathemat- 
ical thinking is suitable for experimentation of the 
problem, if there is an "atomism" in our thinking. 
The introspective method uses searching ways in 
solving mathematical problems, as clear understand- 
ing of the problem, proper combination of data, 
understanding of relations, and self-criticism. Mul- 
tiple correlations between tests measuring these 
partial functions and tests of mathematical thinking 
аге .73 and .77.—H. Ormian. 


2191. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Mental capacity, language ability, and experiential 
background. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1951, No. 74, 
19-23.— Developmental factors influencing students 
ability to interpret reading material include intel- 
ligence, general language ability, background 0! 
experience, and predispositions and emotional biases- 
Potentiality for growth in interpretation increases 
with maturity. ‘However, this potentiality for 
growth does not automatically result in growth. 

ne other factor is necessary: a teacher who gives 
guidance and direction, using suitable materials in 
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functional reading and study situations."—G. L. 


Grace. 

2192. Ash, Philip, & Carlton, Bruce J. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll., State Coll.) The value of note- 
taking during film learning; rapid mass learning. 
USN Spec. Dev. Cent, Hum, Engng. Rep., SDC 
969-7-21, 1951. 10 p.—216 college students, divided 
into 4 random groups, were shown 2 instructional 
films, followed by a content test. Best test results 
were obtained by the groups that did not take notes 
during screening. When notes were taken, it was 
found that reviewing notes before testing increased 
the scores slightly over note-taking with no review. 
The authors conclude that note-taking during screen- 
Eee with learning from the film.— L. SS. 
Baker. 


2193. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago, Ill) Sum- 
mary of reading investigations July 1, 1950 to June 
30, 1051. J. educ. Res. 1952, 45, 401-437 — 
Annual summary with 94 references.—M. Murphy. 


2194. Greenblat, Helen J. “I hate reading." 
Understanding the Child. 1952, 21, 78-84.—Though 
itis generally accepted today that emotional mal- 
adjustment may be a prime cause of reading diffi- 
culty, less attention has been paid to the problem: 

to what extent does reading retardation cause 
and/or aggravate feelings of inadequacy in the 
child?” From her experience the writer comments 
that slow readers “are acutely aware of their reading 
inadequacy and are bitterly resentful of the average 
teacher's attitude toward such weakness." 3 ex- 
amples are presented "to show how reading assist- 
ance may prove an important factor in the therapy 
of such boys."—W. Coleman. 


E Hall, Jody C. (U. Texas, Austin. The 
hs ect of background music on the reading compre- 
pasen of 278 8th and 9th grade students. J. educ. 
Res., 1952, 45, 451—458.— The Nelson Silent Read- 
ing Test was used. Approximately 58% of the stu- 
me Showed an increase in score when the test was 
administered with background music. The major 
NT of the increase is in accuracy and the greatest 
ie t occurred in students of below average intel- 
gence and achievement. Student reaction to back- 
ground music was favorable.— M. Murphy. 


Mob. Hangh, Oscar M. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
radio os tive effectiveness of reading and listening to 
shifting ama as ways of imparting information and 
Ting attitudes. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 489-498. 

m PE in 11th grade English classes were studied. 
ШО ут acquire a significant amount of infor- 

ea n by reading or listening to radio drama. 
in caste more effective than listening in acquiring 
differen оп, but after a lapse of 7 weeks there is no 
covered 1; in the methods. More material can be 
exposur in reading than in listening. A 30 minute 
duce € to either reading or listening did not pro- 

D shift in attitudes.—M. Murphy. 

Wales Jones, W. R. (University Coll. North 
Speakin; angor.) The language handicap of Welsh- 
: 8 children; a study of their performance in 
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an English verbal intelligence test in relation to their 
non-verbal mental ability and their reading ability 
in English. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 114- 
123.—117 bilingual Welsh children in the senior 
classes of 5 schools, aged 10:2-12:00, obtained a 
significantly higher mean non-verbal IQ than the 
average IQ derived from a verbal intelligence test in 
English. This difference diminished as reading age in 
English increased. An average r of .836 between 
non-verbal and verbal IQ was found. Reading age 
showed a steady rise from lower to higher IQ je s 
in the non-verbal test. No sex differences appeared 
in either reading ability or intelligence—R. С. 
Strassburger. 

2198. Joselin, A. б. (0. Leeds, England.) 
Educational selection and guidance: a study of im- 
plications. Leeds, Inst. Educ., Res. Stud., 1951, No. 
3, 32-46.—S representative selection procedures are 
illustrated and their chief characteristics are stated. 
Provisions based on these criteria would aim to en- 
rich the contemporary grammar school by giving 
more attention to the creative, the artistic, the prac- 
tical and the social aspects of the educative process. 
The underlying issues in transition from primary to 
secondary education are considered, and some impli- 
cations are considered in detail,—5. М. Amatora. 


2199. Lehman, Charles F. (State Teachers Coll., 
Brockport, N. Y.) A study of musically superior 


and inferior subjects as selected by the Kwalwasser- 


Dykema Music Tests. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 517- 
522.— Pupils in grades 6 through 12 who scored at 
the 90th percentile or above on the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema Music Tests were compared with those 
scoring below the 33rd percentile. Differences in 
favor of the superior group at the 1% level of sig- 
nificance were found in intelligence and motility 
rate, and at the 5% level of significance in hearing 
and basic metabolism. The inferior students had à 
significantly higher pulse rate. No significant dif- 
ferences were found in vision, reaction time, or blood 
pressure.— M. Murphy. 

2200. McConkey, W. G. An experiment in bi- 
lingual education. J. Soc. Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 
29-42.—‘‘In the province of Natal, in order to en- 
courage bilingualism, it was ordained that, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary language lessons, each pu il 
should be taught daily some other portion of the 
curriculum through the medium of the pupil's 
second language. . . . There had been significant 
improvement in the Afrikaans of English-medium 
pupils and in the English of Afrikaans-medium 

upils over the past tem years, and some of this 
improvement could probably be credited to the 
lessons through the medium of the second language. 
Further, achievement in the main language was 
found to vary little with divergent language relation- 
ships in school and community, but achievement in 
the second language appear d to be strongly af- 
fected by the influence." — N. De Palma. 

2201. Olckers, P. J. A factorial study of arithmet- 
ical ability. J. soc. Res. Pretoria, 1951. 2, 1-21— 
“The object of this study was to isolate the common 
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factor involved in arithmetical ability. The analysis 
revealed similar factor patterns and showed that 
there are at least 4 independent factors involved in 
arithmetical ability as tested by different tests of 
computation and problem-solving, and these factors 
are not confined to arithmetic alone."— N. De 
Palma. 

2202. Pepin, A. C., Kibbee, M., & Wells, C. A. 
(American International Coll, Springfield, Mass.) 
Brain potentials during silent and oral reading: a 
critical note. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 99-102.— 
The authors agree with the major thesis of Knott's 
1938 study but disagree with his approach. Since 
the instruments have been improved and EEG inter- 
pretations are done with more skill, a repetition of 
his experiment appeared desirable. The result does 
not seem to confirm Knott's theory and indicates 
that an approach other than the electroencephal- 
ographic is necessary.— M. J. Stanford. 

2203. Pritchard, D. F. L. An investigation into 
the relationship between personality traits and 
ability in modern languages. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 

1952, 22, 147-148.—A bstract. 

2204. Sanford, Edna G. The bright child who 
fails. Understanding the Child, 1952, 21, 85-88.— 
Several different areas are suggested in which reasons 
may be found for children of superior intelligence 
failing in school, "insufficient mental and emotional 
stimulation in class, feelings of inferiority based upon 
sibling rivalry, physical defects, feelings of inferior- 
ity among classmates, economic needs which not been 
met, lack of security in home relationships between 
the child and his parents, or between the parents 
themselves."—W. Coleman. 

2205. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) 
An appraisal of corrective and remedial procedures 
in interpretation. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1951, No. 
74, 200-205.—For most effective corrective and 
remedial work on reading interpretation the ap- 
[ram should be developmental. Students' content 

ackground should be enriched through non-reading 
media. Reading experience should be reinforced by 
writing, listening, and speaking. Interpretation 
should be natural, in situo and in context. Occas- 
ionally there is use for drill. ‘Interpretation can be 
checked . . . by means of drawings, freely written 
responses, discussion, answers to questions, intro- 
spective reports, and action."—4G. L. Grace. 

2206. Traxler, Arthur E. Critical survey of tests 
for identifying difficulties in interpreting what is 

read. Suppl. educ, Monogr., 1951, No. 74, 195-200. 
— Techniques for diagnosing difficulties in inter- 
preting reading matter were surveyed. Group 
silent-reading tests yielding 3 or more separate Scores, 
a total of 28 tests, were studied. One-fourth or more 
of the tests employed sub-tests of word meaning or 
vocabulary, paragraph comprehension or meaning, 
sentence meaning (also questions), rate of reading, 
and story comprehension. 49 types of reading 
ability were covered; 23 were included in only one 
test. "Reading tests should be chosen with great 
care in light of the objectives and needs of the 
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specific situation in which they are to be used.— 
G. L. Grace. 

2207. Twyford, Loran. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State Coll Film profiles; rapid mass learning. 
USN Spec. Dev. Cent, Hum. Engng Rep. SDC 
269-7-23, 1951. 17 p.—Using the summated con- 
tinuous reactions of the audience, recorded on a Film 
Analyzer, the author investigated the relationship 
between the resulting profile and an objective test 
profile. Subjective profiles were obtained from 276 
high school and college students, on 3 types of re- 
sponse: "I am learning from the film,” “І predict 
that my classmates are learning from the film" and 
“І like-dislike the film." The procedure was re- 
peated with the same groups. “I am learning," 
first showing, produced .53 correlation with the aver- 
age of 2 objective tests; second showing gave a cor- 
relation of .52. “I predict learning" correlated .16 
with test profiles after the first showing; .38 at the 
second showing. “Like-dislike’’ correlations were 
“small and negative."— L. S. Baker. 

2208. Wheeler, Lester R., & Wheeler, Viola D. 
(U. Miami, Fla.) The relationship between music 
reading and reading abilities. J. educ. 
Res. 1952, 45, 439-450.—The Knuth Achievement 
Test in Music, Division 2, Form A, and the Pro- 
gressive Reading Tests, Form A, were used to meas- 
ure these abilities in 5th and 6th grade pupils. No 
sex differences were found in music reading ability. 
Music reading achievement was much lower, with 
reference to grade norms, than language reading 
achievement. Correlation between music reading 
and language reading was positive, but too low to 
Suggest a significant relationship between the two 
skills. Language reading achievement was more 
closely related to intelligence (7 = .57) than music 
reading achievement (r = .20).— M. Murphy. 

2209. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Il.) Immediate mental, emotional, social, and 
physical status of the reader. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1951, No. 74, 23-28.—Specific contributions every 
teacher can make in encouraging growth in reading 
interpretation include (1) the attitude and atmos- 
phere of the classroom, (2) the cultivation and use 
of interests, (3) the enrichment of experience, (4) 
provision of suitable materials of instruction, and 
(5) stress upon meaningful and critical reading at 
all educational levels.—G. L. Grace. 


See also abstracts 1638, 1721, 2 11, 2313 
2319, 2328 , , 2285, 2289, 2311, , 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


2210. Abraham, Willard. (Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago. Ill.) The reading choices of college students. 
Um educ. Res., 1952, 45, 459-465.—By means of а 
questionnaire the reading choices of students were 
studied in 9 colleges and universities of different 
types and in various parts of the country. Students 
devote only a few hours a week to reading that is not 
required; this time is devoted to a great variety of 
reading material ranging from the most respecte 
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thors to the comics. College students’ reading in 
veneral merely reflects the culture of which they are 
p part.—M. Murphy. 

2211. del Pozo, Alberto.. Los intereses voca- 
ionales y las diferencias debidas al sexo. (Sex 
lifferences in vocational interests.) Rev. Psicol. 
m. apl, Madrid, 1951, 6, 297-305.—800 school 
age subjects were asked to complete'a questionnaire 
intaining the followingitems:(1) vocational choice, 
reasons therefor, (3) who affected their choices, 
vocation of each parent. In general the results 
in agreement with similar studies and confirmed 
ixpectations.—G. B. Strother. 
noch, Ch. Talmidim “oz’vim” v'talmidim 
‘nisharim.” (School “leavers” and "'remainers" 

the municipal schools of Tel Aviv.) M'gamot, 

0/51, 2, 34-51.— The problem is: To what extent 
е compulsory school attendance in Israel could 
minish the early leaving of elementary schools? 

stical findings, gathered in Tel Aviv, prove that 
ost of “leavers” are 1st grade pupils, above the 
e-group of school attendance. This results from 
maining in the suburban districts. In the centre 
of Tel Aviv 68% of the 1st grade pupils reach the 
ith grade, but in suburbs only 33%. The social 
tatus of the suburb children is lower: 3.6-6.2 per- 
jns per 1 room vs. 2.1-3.5 in the centre; 33-96% 
ch ldren come there from Oriental communities vs. 
16% in the centre. A reorientation in the aims of 
the elementary education is suggested: Not prepara- 
on for secondary schools, homogeneous classes, 
ecial curriculum fitted to lower abilities, and 
priticism toward methods of teaching to read and 
Write.—H. Ormian. 

2213, Pilzer, Elizabeth. Disturbed children who 
make a good school adjustment. Smith Coll. Stud. 
0c. Wk, 1952, 22, 193-210.—New York City ele- 
ntary school teachers, who displayed verbal ac- 
[елсе with mental hygiene principles, selected 
e well adjusted” students in their classes. 15 
Шы D 2 those selected appeared disturbed on the 
mM orschach testing. Investigation revealed 
E 15 to be truly well adjusted in classroom 
Bund “pyle at home. The remaining 7 were 
Es generally poorly adjusted, both in class- 
E з and other areas.—G. Elias. 
E png Joseph A. ut North Carolina Coll., 
3 ging in study of the suitability of an attitude- 

hooks, strument for assaying the attitude-toward- 
Mops $5 А Eroup of sixth-grade Negro pupils. 
Inventory EOM M 21, 136-147.— The Illinois 
950 to 278 "ublic Opinion was administered in 
arolina scho pace grade Negro pupils in North 
oling R. 5 to determine their attitudes toward 
Eu eels achievement and intelligence 
Test and Ur oe means of the California Reading 
ental a New California Short Form Test of 
_ ауегаре cote The students reported above- 
Bihter-personal - ion with their school work, teachers, 
доа! relationships, and with school facili- 

Sr ee was not correlated with sex, intelli- 

ing achievement. It was concluded 
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that the reliability of the measuring instrument was 
unsatisfactory for the present purpose.—4. Burton. 


See also abstracts 1641, 1865, 2068, 2261 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


2215. Gilbert, Jerome H. A way to teach safety 
to the mentally retarded. Safety Education, 1952, 
31(8), 8-9.—To provide safety education for 
mentally retarded boys who are poor readers and 
slow in understanding, safety instruction units were 
devised at the Keith School in Chicago as a part of 
the occupational education for boys 15 and 16 years 
of age. Methods of presenting the material are 
discussed and tests illustrated.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Current Lit. . . . Handicap.) 


2216. Koshuk, Ruth Pearson. Two-year-olds in 
the nursery school. Understanding the Child, 1952, 
21, 75-77.—Presents records from 2 west coast 
nursery schools to support the hypothesis that a 
two-year-old can adjust to a nursery school. Failure 
to adjust rapidly is probably due to the child's 
having been erus and insecure in some degree 

^ . Coleman. 


before entrance."— 

2217. Shanan, Y. Kitat tipul. (Teaching mal- 
adjusted children.) M’gamot, 1951/52, 3, 111-136. 
—An attempt to study neglected children in Israel, 
learning in special classes. Methods: natural obser- 
vation in school and in other social settings; case 
study; field investigation of families; achievement 
tests. There have been found: lack of frustration 
tolerance and "fighting the rules"; slow differenti- 
ation of personality, rigidity, narrow life space with 
regard to age; distortion of accepted valences, dis- 
trust, complete lack of social security feeling. Re- 
education: In the 1st stage—mainly social activities, 
especially participation in group, which result in 
strengthening of security feeling, trust and accept- 
ance of rules; in the 2nd stage—sport, work, class- 
room activities which result in widening of life 
space, greater apy and quicker personality 
differentiation; in the 3rd stage— group autonomy, 
classroom work, prevocational training and psycho- 
eeded, which result in recognition of 


therapy, if n т 1 
а: integration of personality and moral 


autonomy.—H. Ormian. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2218. Morris, Glyn. Practical guidance methods 
for principals and teachers. New York: Harper, 
1952. хіі, 266 p. $3.75.—The actual process by 
which a guidance program was initiated and de- 
veloped in a school situation characterized by numer- 
ous limitations and difficulties is described in anec- 
dotal detail. The author examines the cooperative 
methods developed between himself and the teachers 
in his school in working through group procedures, 
record systems, interviews and case conferences.— 


E. I. Gaier. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


2219. Dale, Reginald R. (University Coll. Swan- 
sea.) The prognostic value of the university en- 
trance examination. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 
22, 124-139.—Critical analysis is undertaken of 
several significant researches on the relation between 
success in university entrance examinations and sub- 
sequent performance in the university. Caution is 
advocated in assessing the implications of these 
studies. Prognosis in specific subjects is often of 
doubtful validity. Factors affecting the correlation 
which are generally given inadequate attention are 
noted.—R. C. Strassburger. 


2220. Olckers, P. J. Skoolpunte en standaarde. 
(School grades and classes.) J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1950, 1, 172-182.—A comparison of the test scores of 
standardized tests with teachers’ marks reveals that 
the standard of marking varies from school to school 
and that for purpose of assessment and classification 
the teachers’ marks are entirely unreliable, It is 
suggested that pupils be promoted according to age 
and that provision be made for grouping within 
ie according to ability and interest.— N. De 

alma. 


See also abstracts 1989, 2315, 2326 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


2221. Bond, Jesse A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Analysis of observed traits of teachers who 
were rated superior in school discipline. J. educ. 
Res., 1952, 45, 507-516,—Student teachers who were 
rated superior in achieving discipline were compared 
with unselected student teachers. While the superior 
teachers rated higher than the unselected in all other 
traits on which they were rated, they were relatively 
low in appearance, health and health habits, and 
cultural understanding —M, Murphy. 


2222, Patterson, C. H. The classroom teacher 
and the emotional problems of children. Under- 
standing the Child, 1952, 21, 67—72.—To meet her 
responsibility for maintaining "a healthy environ- 
ment for the emotional development of all of her 
pupils," the teacher must understand what the 
emotionally disturbed child is like and treat the 
child accordingly, She must understand and accept 
the child as he is "with his negative attitudes, 
hostility and aggression, destructiveness, etc. . . . 
The child must nd das an opportunity to express 
or release his stirred up emotions," —W. Coleman. 


See also abstracts 1896, 2068 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


2223. Bond, Douglas D. The love and fe; 
flying. New York: International Universities uis 
1952. 190 p. $3.25.—This study deals with the 
fears and the psychological make up of fliers in the 
training command of the U. S. Air Force, and in the 
Eighth Air Force in England during World War II. 
Those aspects of the emotional lives of these fliers 
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concerned with flying and combat are emphasized. 
The author analyzes the phobic form of flight neu- 
roses, supported by the presentation and discussion 
of case histories. He points out the role of accidents 
in the cause of anxiety among fliers and similarly 
the role of anxiety in the cause of accidents. Analy- 
sis of the dynamics that un, erly success or failure 
of flying in combat leads the author to believe that 
less concern need be shown) for the civilian adjust- 
ment of those men who "broke" in war than for the 
adjustment of those who e oyed the war too much,— 
D. E. Walton. \ 

2224. Ladhams, Geoffrey\H. A new method of 
training operators. Personnel, 1952, 28, 471-477.— 
Individual operations in a job are analyzed to deter- 
mine the separate skills needed for their successful 
performance. The learner acquires these skills by 
means of specially designed apparatus and exercises. 
The acquisition of these skills then enables the re- 
cruit to learn the job itself, using the tempo, rhythm, 
and movements of the experienced operator. Re- 
sults obtained are listed as reduced training time, 
high ultimate level of output, reduced labor turnover 
and absenteesim, waste reduction, increased ver- 
satility, retraining of operators, and stimulating 
recruitment.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

2225. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Principles of human relations: applications 
to management. New York: Wiley, 1952. x, 474 p. 
$6.00.—""This book is written for persons who are 
interested in human relations problems, and as such 
concerns itself with overcoming communication bar- 
riers, preventing misunderstandings and developing 
the constructive side of man's nature. The examples 
and applications are pointed toward industry, but 
the principles apply to all situations where leaders 
must deal with groups or individuals."  60-item 
bibliography.—R. А. Littman. 

2226. Margaretten, Elias J. Tachistoscopic train- 
ing in industry. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 286- 
292.—11 engineers completed a course of 39 half- 
hour training sessions. Before- and after-tests were 
made with the Minnesota Speed of Reading test and 
the Ophthalmograph. The gain of 21% in reading 
speed was not significantly different from that shown 
by a control group. Within the trained group, im- 
provement in span of recognition and in the regres- 
sion factor were significant at the 1% and 5% levels, 
respectively. Reading speed as measured by the 
Ophthalmograph also showed significant improve- 
ment (1% level) —M. R. Stoll. 

( Bevis дш Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
ind, on, England.) Joint consultation in British 

lustry. London: Staples Press, 1952, 276 p. 215. 
mS questionnaire and interview study of 545 

ritish industries each employing over 250 people 
provided data for all aspects of joint consultation 
feny method of establishing two-way communication 

etween 2 or more groups in addition to those pro- 
vided by normal day-to-day contacts). There are 6 
parts (20 chapters) dealing with the following: (1 
meaning of joint consultation; (2) psychological an 
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social factors; (3) technical and economic factors; 
(4) structure, | procedures, and „organization; (5) 
topics and achievements; (6) a rationale for employee 
and management. Itis concluded that while reliance 
on rigid rules is dangerous, there are certain general 
principles which are of value but which are influenced 
by various factors specific to each firm.—C. б. 
Browne. 


See also abstracts 1635, 1636, 1637, 1642, 2302, 2337 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


2228. American Bankers Association. Customer 
and Personnel Relations Department. Clerical 
testing in banks. New York: American Bankers 
Association, 1952. 65 p. $4.00,— Various aspects 
of personnel testing in banks are discussed. Topics 
included are the role of personnel tests in selection 
and placement, tests to consider for clerical selection, 
administration of testing, interpreting test scores, 
and studies on test validity. Percentile norms based 
on 30,000 cases in 126 banks from 32 states for the 
following tests are included: Short Employment Test 
(bank clerical jobs), General Clerical, Minnesota 
Clerical, Personnel Test, and Hay tests.—C. С. 
Browne. 

2229, Clay, Hubert. Experiences in testing fore- 
men. Personnel, 1952, 28, 466-470.—This is a 
description of the various steps customarily involved 
in a test selection program, using the procedure fol- 
lowed at Goodrich to illustrate. The first step is 
the evaluation of the present group of supervisors, 
and the second step is the testing of this group. 
Factors affecting the willingness of the supervisory 
group to accept the testing program are discussed. 
The third step is to test candidates for supervision 
and then select those whose scores most nearly match 
PS of presently high-rated supervisors. The 
ourth step in the process, ideally, is to check the 
[асу of one’s predictions after a year or two. 

е tests and procedures used in the individual dis- 

Cussions with present foremen are also discussed.— 
W. Н. Osterberg, 
250, Cowles, John Т. Development of an alter- 
( АС. 4 orm of the Airman Classification Battery 
A р USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Кез. Bull., 
Бр! EE у, 12 p.—Development of alternate 
Бы or 13 of 14 tests in the Airman Classification 
pat уту is described. The report is addressed pri- 
pum y to research personnel, but is also significant 
А cal classification and assignment, and as a 
ool for further research.—R. Tyson. 


2231. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern Сай ота 
М Angeles.), Fruchter, Benjamin, & PRs his 
ы Si Factor analysis of the Army Air Forces 
шр Field battery of experimental aptitude 
"DM sychometrika, 1952, 17, 45-68.—Factor 

ао 39 tests and 7 reference tests was made. 
the 1 2 юе extracted, 12 were interpreted. Of 
Nan were clearly similar to previously known 
tions: vi numerical, perceptual-speed, spatial rela- 
ı Visualization, visual memory, paired-associates- 
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memory, and length-estimation factors. Others in- 
cluded planning, reasoning (possibly a combination 


of two factors), orientation as to compass-points, 


and a set of doublets which seemed to be related to 
one kind of test. In addition, a better understanding 
of. spatial-relations and visualization factors was 
gained. Attempts to improve measures of unique 
factors were not uniformly successful. An attempt 
to duplicate a psychomotor test in printed form 
failed. 12 references.— М. О. Wilson. 

2232. Porter, J. M., Jr. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) The selection of native employees in a foreign 
operation. Personnel, 1952, 28, 496-500.—The 
writer went to Jamaica to develop a battery of tests 
to select employees for the strip-mining and initial 
processing of bauxite. He familiarized himself with 
the operations to be performed when the mine was 
to go into operation and learned about the people 
from whom future employees were to be Steed’ 
He made a description of each of the 61 jobs involved 
and gathered information from natives at work and 
social situations. He selected 12 psychological and 
psychomotor tests, and tested them on three em- 
ployee groups, totalling 161 persons. Validation was 
against an outside criterion of supervisors' ratings. 
No results of the validations are presented.—W. Н. 
Osterberg. 

2233. Sichel, Herbert S. The selective efficiency 
of a test battery. Psychometrika, 1952) 1731-39 
In the selection program of a large agency, 3 parties, 
applicant, selector, and employer, are involved. An 
attempt is made to describe quantitatively the risks 
each party runs in using the selection program. The 
instruments of measurement employed are the 
operating characteristics of the applicant and the 
employer, the efficiency index of a selection pro- 
cedure, the quality-gain diagram, and the cost- 
utility diagram. 9 references.—M. О. Wilson, 

2234. Zachert, Virginia. (Human Resources Res. 
Cent., Lackland A FB, Tex.) Factor analyses of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Classification Batteries. 
USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull, 52-12, 
1952. 20 p—The Army and Navy Classification 
Batteries were given to 1052 Naval Recruits and 
factor analysis was performed of the 18-variable 
matrix. 6 factors identified were mechanical experi- 
ence, perceptual speed, verbal comprehension, 
numerical facility, visualization, and general reason- 
ing. A second factor analysis was performed of a 
44-variable matrix for the Army and Air Force 
Classification Batteries using a sample of 500 (drawn 
from a population of 300 soldiers and 1800 airmen). 
From this the same 6 factors were tentatively identi- 
fied, plus an additional factor of technical or radio 
electrical information. This second analysis also 
revealed 3 interest factors.—W. F. Grether. 


See also abstract 2315 
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2235. Buytendijk, Е. J. J. Over de vrije-tijds- 
besteding van de werkende vrouw. (About free- 
time-spending of the working woman). Ned. Tijd- 
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schr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 81-98.—A speech held for the 
National Union of Dutch Soroptimist Clubs. In 
principle, free-time-spending of the working woman 
does not differ from that of all working people, but 
still the problem of having, keeping and spending 
free-time is more difficult to a woman than to a man, 
because the woman has a different relation not only 
to the world but also to herself —M. Dresden. 


2236. Chandler, A. Т. (Dep't. of Labour & Nat'l 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Management com- 
munication in an expanding company. Bull. 
Industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., 1952, 8, 21-26.— 
"This study traces the development of a pattern of 
meetings and conferences that has been found to 
meet the needs of intra-management communication 
in a Melbourne company of vehicle body builders. 
Before the war, the company employed about 100 
people, including 6 foremen; now it has about 350, 
including 19 foremen. 2 methods of communication 
are discussed: foremen's meetings, and production 
conferences. The purposes, procedures and effects 
of each method of communication are discussed.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

2237. Gammill, Homer І. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Psychologic factors in employee training. J. Amer. 
Dietetic Ass., 1951, 27, 948-951—Even simple re- 
quests should be regarded as training, In their own 
way, most people are willing to comply with what is 
expected of them, Clear standards of good work 
should be established. ‘‘Satisfactions” for doing 
good work should be developed. Planned training 
should include incidental contacts, training in 
specific skills, and the long-term development of 
employees. "If our employees don't learn, a good 
deal of the fault lies with us. . . . Training is a 
continuous job."—G. І, Grace. 

2238. Holmes, J. L. (Dep't. of Labour & Nat'l 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Suggestion schemes, 
a summary of the literature. Bull. Industr. Psychol. 
Personnel Prac., Melbourne, 1952, 8, 27-35.—Sugges- 
tion schemes are fairly common in the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, and Australia. Suggestions from employees 
may result in financial benefit both to employees and 
theorganisation as a whole, but schemesserve equally 
as important a function in providing a means 
whereby employees can communicate with manage- 
ment. Careful planning and diligent administration 
are essential for successful schemes. A committee 
of management, supervisory, technical, and em- 
ployee representatives is generally considered the 
best means for evaluating suggestions. Some discus- 
sion is provided on publicity, procedure, impartial- 
ity, rewards, and reasons for rejections. 17 refer- 
ences.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

2239. Jaques, Elliott. The changing culture of 
factory. New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. nd 
341 p. $4.25.—This book describes à cooperative 
project between the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations and a British company that makes ball 
bearings. The purpose of the project was to study 
and develop methods for creating satisfactory group 
relations. The field research team was composed of 
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the author and one other psychologist, and 6 im d 
dustrial Fellows with varying backgrounds. The _ 
examination of social organization was built around 
the assessment of how far the social structure of thi 
factory had proved effective in coping with thi 
forces which affected production and group relation: 
There are 12 chapters, divided into 3 parts: (1 
Background data; (2) Three years of change; (3). 
Analysis of change—W H. Osterberg. 

2240. Kangan, М. (Dep't. of Labour & Natl 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Factory-wide grou) 
incentive schemes. Bull. Industr. Psychol. Person 
nel Pract., Melbourne, 1952, 8, 14-20.—The form ol 
factory-wide incentive considered in this article 
the wage incentive, or payment by results, involving 
payment to employees for measured quantities 
production at a pre-determined scale of payment, 
It is not a profit-sharing scheme. 27 factory-wid 
group schemes were studied, most of them belonging 
to 2 major systems or classes, the task-bonus system - 
and the premium-bonus system of wage incentives. 
Advantages and disadvantages of the 2 methods are 
discussed.— W. Н. Osterberg. 1 

2241. Maier, Norman В. Е. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Zerfoss, Lester Е. MRP: a technique - 
for training large groups of supervisors and its 
potential use in social research. Hum. Relat., 195 
5, 177-186—Multiple role playing is a technique 
wherein many persons are involved in role playing 
rather than viewing, as in the ordinary method, one - 
or two other persons engaging in role playing. The 
authors report on the results of MRP with a typical 
problem actually derived from an industrial problem 
involving the distribution of equipment. They 
point out how supervisors are able to learn the great 
range of solutions that exist to problems, that atti 
tude changes can readily be effected and that the 
technique is useful for research purposes.—R. AS 
Littman. } 
2242. Mindus, Erland. Rationalization and men- 
tal hygiene. Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1952, 11, 59-65 — 
“Rationalization” (defined as "increasing efficiency”) 
in industrial organization has raised numerous prob- 
lems having to do with worker satisfaction. Voca- 
tional specialization is seen as economically desirable 
but the psychological stresses created require 
greatly enlarged program for industrial mental. 
hygiene. Efforts must be made to make the jobs | 
more appealing, and at the same time industrial psy-. 
chiatrists and psychologists must be far more ale! 
than at present to matters of placement, early diag- 
nosis of sources of worker dissatisfaction, and indi- 
vidual help for the earlier, less severe signs of mal- 
adjustment.—G. E. Copple. 

2243. Owen, W. V. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
The dynamics of employee status. Personnel, 1952, 
28, 456-461.—Status is discussed here with reference 
to special privileges such as parking, freedom from. 
e punching, tenure, etc, Since changes in status 
зае to have any meaning, involve selectio! 
Е endorsement of any status policy is more or 1 
imited to those persons who are selected for recogni 
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tion. Despite the probable controversial aspects of 
policy that “creates” status, the rewards from a 
well-planned and efficiently executed creative policy 
may be much greater than expected.— W. Н. Oster- 
berg. 

2244. Sayles, Leonard К. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The impact of incentives on inter-group 
work relations—a management and union problem. 
Personnel, 1952, 28, 483-490.—Examples of inter- 
group comparisons in the area of incentives are pre- 
sented to illustrate 2 principles: (1) Relative earn- 
ings are as important if not more important than the 
absolute level of earnings. (2) Management retains 
the responsibility for maintaining equitable “earn- 
ings relationships” among various work groups in 
the plants. Work groups within a plant—whether 
they comprise men on the same machine or shift or 
in the same deaprtment—are always comparing their 
working conditions, their hours, and earnings wit 
other workers in the same plant. Where for one 
reason or another the results are unfavorable, or the 
activities of one group pose a threat to another, there 
is usually an immediate reaction. Union leaders 
ordinarily cannot deal satisfactorily with arguments 
such as these among the men because of the political 
nature of their situations —W. H. Osterberg. 


2245. Speroff, Boris, & Kerr, Willard. Steel mill 
‘hot strip’ accidents and interpersonal desirability 
values. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 89-91.—''Nine 
negro and nine Spanish-speaking teams (90 men) on 
the finishing end of a steel mill hot strip were studi 
with reference to accident records and interpersonal 
preferences. Workers most liked by fellow workers 
tended to be accident-free. Most of the high acci- 
dent rates were experienced by the workers who were 
most disliked by their associates. 3 explanatory 
hypotheses are discussed. Authors are of the opinion 
that such accidents may be reduced by (1) sociomet- 
ric grouping, and (2) remedial counseling of 'dis- 
liked’ workers."— L. B. Heathers. 

2246. Wyndham, A. J., & White, E. (Dep't. of 
Labour & Nat'l Service, Melbourne, Australia.) 
Joint consultation: Case study по. 3. Bull. industr. 
Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1952, 8, 3-13. 
ES study at the Clyde Refinery of the Shell Co. 
of Australia which employs 450 male workers. The 
main purpose of the study was to investigate a 
Situation that sometimes develops in management- 
worker committees, namely, that employees may 
үл. to look upon their representatives on manage- 
i i -worker committees as an alternative authority 
to foremen, causing the latter to regard this form of 
wae Consultation as a threat to their position in the 
Sb чоп: In this plant the foreman are repre- 

h ed personally in all joint-consultation activity. 
EB describes consultation procedure, analy- 
d P3 foremen's views on matters affecting them, 
AR т созе employees’ attitudes towards the joint 

sultation in operation.— W. Н. Osterberg. 


See also abstract 2324 
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2247. Berrien, F. K. Practical psychology. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1952, ху, 640 p. $5.00. 
—This is a revision of the first edition in 1944 (see 
18: 3675). The principal changes are elimination of 
the two-chapter section on education, and expansion 
of the section on adjustment from 3 to 5 chapters. 
The author points out that not only has a vast 
amount of applied research occurred during the war 
and shortly after, but also the proportion of applied 
to pure research has shifted to tip the balance in 
favor of the applied. Further, applied psychology 
has become more social in its outlook.—R. W. 
Husband. 

2248. Reilly, William J. Successful human rela- 
tions. New York: Harper, 1952. 144 p. $2.50.— 
Fundamental principles of successful human rela- 
tions are explored and discussed in terms of how they 
can be applied to everyday human problems. 4 
mental levels in human relations are defin: Ex- 
planations are given on how the principles of persua- 
sion can be used to open closed minds, win the con- 
fidence of others, and inspire their belief. Force also 
has a place in human relations based upon 3 funda- 
mental conditions determining when force can be 
used with safety. (See 17: 928.)—C. С. Browne. 


See also abstract 1643 
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2249. Cappon, D. (U. Toronto, Canada. Some 
psychosomatic aspects of injuries. Canad. med. 
Ass. J. 1951, 65, 321-325.—(1) Psychological 
factors leading to accident, and (2) psychosomatic 
factors influencing the course of recovery from acci- 
dent are discussed. Among the former are included 
factors associated with general accident proneness 
(personality type) and factors explicable in terms of 
an individual psychopathology (personal conflicts, 
and unconscious intents). Among русро 
factors delaying recovery are inclu ed secondary 
gains from incapacitation and post-traumatic per- 
sonality changes.— F. C. Sumner. 

2250. Ishizuka, T. On the relation between the 
fatigue measured by flicker-test and the quantity of 
labour. Counted by step-counter. Med. J. Osaka 
Univ., 1951, 3, 217-222— The relation. between 
fatigue as measured by a flicker fusion frequency 
method and the amount of physical work was meas- 
ured in 4 groups of railway workers: (1) office 
workers; (2) engine drivers; (3) track layers; and 
(4) "care-boys." The amount of physical work was 
assessed by measuring the number of bodily “їп- 
clinations" per hour. When these exceeded 1,100 
the flicker test suggested that there was fatigue. 
In Japanese with English abstract.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.). 

2251. Lucas, James D. An analysis 
differences in the use of the student performance 
rating scale in flight training. USAF Hum. Resour. 
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Res, Cent., Res, Bull., 52-4, 1952. v, 10 p.—Differ- 
ent tors’ average ratings on з! t perform. 
ance in radar and visual bombing ormance did 


R. Tyson, 

25. L. C., & Tucker, J. L. Job evalu- 
ation, U. Ji Bal, 1952, и , Lab, 
deser Rel. КЫ | A0. e inea 


. Publ, 5 
of job evaluation are briefly outlined. The 


, met checking, installation, and maint- 
enance of the system are covered.— А. Tyson. 
2253. Pirot, H. — sur un psy- 
chologique du probléme de la sécurité. 
paychological apect of the problem of ey) Re. 
pirychol. appl, 1952, 2, ME were 
Uere dp. 
V workers are able to “matoh wits” with the ety 


will continue to best 
dn ite solution les in devising safety 
devices which no amoun 
=} no ingenuity can by-pass, 
2194. Tiffin, Industrial ‚М 
York: Prentice: 1952. xxi, o 
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A more tangible list of benefits follows: (1 

performance rate of useful work ríses; i dee 
errors are made; (3) eye, mental and general fatigue 
are reduced; (4) employees are kept at a higher peak 
Li г (5) less time and fewer materials are 
wasted; (6) the accident hazards in various areas 
are (7) fixtures require little or no change 
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UNPUBLISHED THESES 


2256. Spriegel, William R., & Lanham, Elizabeth, 
12 evaluation in di ent stores. J. Retailing, 
951, 27, 79-85,—Gives information gathered in а 
survey of job-eyaluation programs in department 
stores, grouping it under 6 headings: (1) the histo 
of job evaluation in department stores; (2) meth: 
in securing the cooperation of supervisors; and 
employees; o types of rating po employed; (4) 
organization for and conduct of the job-evaluation 
installation; (5) measures taken to insure company 
acceptance of advantages gained from the program; 
and (6) procedures used for maintaining job evalu- 
Syed gh Geo} Of the 207 stores surveyed, only 
22 job evaluation programs in operation, while 
123 no programs and no plans for installing 
them.—(Courtesy of Industr. Train. Abstr.). 


See also abstract 2228 


PROFESSIONS 


2257. Lévy-Bruhl, Henri. Réflexions sur la 
preuve judiciaire. (Thoughts on judiciary proof.) 
Jy hol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 181-190.— Judicial 
Io» used to be based mainly on "mysticism" but 

now become more rational. Scientific proof 
needs much more rigid points of reference. Progress 
in the judicial as well as scientific disciplines must be 
based on perfecting their points of reference.—G. 


2258, Roe, Anne. Group Rorschachs of univers- 

faculties. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 18-22.— 

Results of group Rorschachs obtained from univers- 

be faculty members in biological, physical, and social 

ces are presented, the data being combined for 

all 3 fus Interrelationships of various factors 
with the test data are given in detail. F. Costin. 


See also abstracts 2263, 2279, 2288 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 
2259, Bailey, Mattox Augustus. A study of per- 
characteristics а ет of social recovery 
Song erm 1952, Ph.D., Catholic U. 
Marvin H. A comparison be- 
tween Учу Жы and rational а roaches for 
keying y heterogeneous test. 1952, Ph.D., Wash- 


2261. Borowska, Sister M. Walter. An empirical 
study of the relation of socio-economic status to high 
Cu eo =o =" 

2262. Eugenie W. Visual mnemonic 
distortions а . 1952, 
Ph.D, Ca U organic brain pathology. 


2263. Boyd, Richard White. The use of 
psychotherapy in the professional training 4 
sters, 1952, Ph.D., Boston U. ч 

Bradshaw, Donald Н. A study of group 
Stee on the Draw-A-Person Test in rela- 
tion to personality projection. 1952, M.A., Catholic 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


5. Campbell, John Dowling. Subjective as- 
pie occupational status. 1952, Ph.D., Harvard 


2266. Canter, Francis M. Personality factors in 
seizure states with special reference to the Rosenz- 
weig Triadic Hypothesis. 1952, Ph.D., Washington 
U. 


2267. Chaney, John W., Jr. A validity study of 
the Szondi Test: comparison of normal and alco- 
holic subjects in their preferences of eight Szondi 

aits as presented in triads. 1952, M.A., 

atholic U. 

2268. Cook, Richard A. Subject and pictorial- 
character similarity in relation to identification and 
ego defensiveness. 1952, Ph.D., Washington U. 


2269, Crandall, James H. A study of the intel- 

ence quotients of adolescent girls and non- 

lescent boys of the same age. 1952, M.A., 
Fresno State Coll. 


2270. Dosher, Guy H. Homeostatic motor ad- 
ents in mental patients. 1952, Ph.D., Wash- 


ngton.U. 
2271. Doyle, William A. A study of concept 
formation in high school boys. 1952, M.A., Catholic 


2272, Draffen, Mary Therese. The relationship 
between “self”-“self ideal” consistency and incon- 
ge and personality traits. 1952, M.A., Catholic 


2273. Dukes, William Franklin. Need, satiation 
and cognitive distortion, 1952, Ph.D., U. California. 


2274. Edwards, Ward Dennis. Probability pre- 


ferences in i 
Беи" gambling behavior. 1952, Ph.D., 


2275, Eisenbud, Ruth-Jean. Factors influencing 


repudiati inini 
diffe Coll. on of femininity. 1952, Ph.D., Rad- 


2276. Fields, Sidne Cogniti d anti 
Cognitive factors in the. серб. of facial expres- 
perception of facial expres- 

tion, 1952, Ph.D., Catholic v. T 


2277, н, Theresa М. A study of abstract 
Canoe d cerebral palsied children. 1952, M.A., 
2278. Frank, Irvi i i 
of , Irving Harold. A genetic evaluation 
te is eptual structurization in certain psychoneuro- 


1952, NM аныи of the Rorschach technique. 


2279. Friedl, Francis P. Vocational interests of 


Successful and un гу 
nsuccessful seminarians in a 
foreign mission society. 1952, M.A. Catholic U. 


2280. G 
of thei: „a Enon, George. The emotions and some 
wet effects on the blood. 1952, Ph.D., Catholic 


22 

differen oe bmann, Frederick, A study of sex 
as нашу characteristics of the deaf 
Cathe by the Mosaic Test. 1952, M.A., 
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2282. Goldberg, Solomon Charles. An 

а изу о ота aay М 
егепсев to ma; 1952 
Ph.D., Catholic U. ку j 

2283. Goodman, Robert W. An tal 
investigation of extinction as a measure retention, 
1952, Ph.D., Washington U. 

2284. Graham, Leo Richard. Perception of 
humor by children accor: to grade placement as 
revealed by their selection of cartoons. 1952, М.А., 
Fresno State Coll. 

2285, Gresock, Clement pee A factorial 
study of reading readiness. 1 52, M.A., Catholic U. 

2286. Grossack, Martin Myer. The effect of co- 
operation and com} etition upon small group Co- 
hesiveness, 50! uence, and communica’ 
1952, Ph.D., Boston U. 

2287. Gruber, Sigmund. Task-orientation in the 
preschool child and its implications for early 
adjustment. 1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

2288. Gruen, Dolores. ia lee adjustment 
work patterns, and m work of a group 
older physicians. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

2289. Hartigan, Sister M. Eugene. 
iveness of teaching reading to hth grade pupils 
by small group procedures, 1952, „A. Catholic О, 

2290. Hartman, James W. The effect of rapport 
on test performance. 1952, Ph.D., Washington U, 

2291. Healey, Robert E. A study of personality 
differences between hearing and non-hearing gitis 
as determined by the Mosaic Test. 1952, M.A. 
Catholic U. 

2292, Heise, George Armstrong. R 
acoustical stimuli in the pigeon. I. 
thresholds. П. Round-win: responses. 


nses to 
ehavioral 
1952, 


2293. Held, Richard Marx. Train 
naural direction finding: their KE for the 
genesis of auditory space. 1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

2294. Hollon, Thomas Harry. The relationship 
of the visual-motor Gestalt function to mental age. 
1952, M.A., Catholic U. 


Basse ds to another rat. 1952, Ph.D., Harvard 
U 


Samuel. An investigation of the 


2296, Karson 1952, Ph.D. 


abstract abilities of mental patients.’ 


Washington U. 
2297. King, Francis Walter. Emotional poer 
, Ph.D. 


ity: its nature and measurement. 19. 


Harvard U. 
The role of expectations 
in det intrinsic job satisfaction. 1952, 
Ph.D., Boston U. 
2299. Kram, Charles. Psychotherapeutie amen- 
ability of veteran out-patients. 1952, Ph.D., Wash- 
ington U. 
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2300. La Forge, Gene Rolfe. The conceptualiza- 
tion of personality phenomena. 1952, Ph.D., U. 


California. 

2301. Lanagan, Robert James. An empirical 
investigation of personality dynamics associated 
with organic brain disease. 1952, M.A., Catholic U. 

2302. Latreille, Frederick Gerard. A factorial 
study of industrial supervision. 1952, M.A., 
Catholic U. 

2303. Lord, Joseph Prentice. Psychological cor- 
relates of nocturnal enuresis in male children. 
1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

2304, Lowell, Edgar Lafayette. The effect of 
conflict on motivation, 1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 


2305. McAllister, Robert J. Some physiological 
patterns in completed, interrupted, and incompleted 
tasks. 1952, Ph.D., Catholic U. 

2306. McArthur, Charles Campbell. Cultural 
values as determinants of imaginal productions. 
1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

2307. McCarthy, Thomas N. The relationship 
of vocational interests to personality traits. 1952, 
M.A., Catholic U. 

2308. McGovern, Joseph D. A comparative 
analysis of expressive behavior of adult male pa- 
tients hospitalized for schizophrenic and psycho- 

‘neurotic disorders. 1952, Ph.D., Catholic U. 


2309. McGurk, Frank C. Comparison of the per- 
formance of Negro and white high school seniors on 
cultural and non-cultural questions. 1952, Ph.D., 
Catholic U. 

2310. McKeever, Madrigale M. Social percep- 
tiveness: a clinical study. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

2311. McTaggart, Helen Patricia. An evaluation 
of a voluntary course in the improvement of study 
skills at the college level. 1952, M.A., Catholic U. 


2312, Mann, Ann Marie Bobis. An investigation 
of the personality structure of children manifesting 
delinquent behavior. 1952, M.A., Catholic U. 

2313, Michael, Donald Nelson. Factors influenc- 
ing verbal learning from films under varying condi- 
tions of participation. 1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

2314, Miller, Christine Mathews. A study of 
Prid = cognition m лану а 
а ate: cognitive selectivity. 

Ph.D., U. California. June 
2315. Miller, Donald E. The effect of group si 
upon test performance. 1952, M.A., U. быр: j 

2316. Mirmow, Esther Lee. The method of suc- 
cessive clinical predictions in the validation of pei 

ective techniques with special reference to the 
osenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 1952, Ph.D. 
Washington U. : 

2317. Money, John William. Hermaphroditism: 
an inquiry into the nature of a human Кее 1952 
Ph.D., Harvard U. Я 


2318. Musiker, Harold R. Sex identification and 
other aspects of the personality of the male 
schizophrenic. 1952, Ph.D., Bort U. P 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


2319. O'Brein, Sisfer George Aloysius. The 
effect of the direct teaching of derivatives on the 
vocabulary growth of ninth grade pupils. 1952, 
;M.A., Catholic U. 


2320. O'Connor, James Patrick. The empirical 
determination of fundamental psychoneurotic syn- 
dromes. 1952, Ph.D., Catholic U. 


2321. O'Hare, John J. Intersensory effects of 
the visual spectrum on the auditory spectrum. 
1952, M.A., Catholic U. 


2322. Olds, James. The acquisition of motives, 
1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 


2323. Pefia, Cesareo Dennis. Genetic parallels 
of perceptual structurization in cerebral pathology as 
reflected in Rorschach test responses. 1952, Ph.D., 
Boston U. 


2324. Purcell, Theodore Vincent. Dual allegi- 
ance in the industrial plant community. 1952, Ph.D., 
Harvard U. 


2325. Reedy, Michael J. Measurement of the 
actuality of survey questions with relationship to 
status and interest of interviewee. 1952, M.A., 
Catholic U. 


2326. Reidy, Mary Elizabeth. A validity study 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for 
Children and its relationship to reading and arith- 
metic. 1952, M.A., Catholic U. 


2327. Rieger, Rebecca E. Differences in pro- 
jective drawing test results between patients diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic and as organic. 1952, M.A., 
Catholic U. 


2328. Rochlin, Isaiah. Nonintellectual factors in 
the learning of general mathematics. 1952, Ph.D., 
U. Chicago. 


2329, Rollin, A. Robert. An experimental in- 
vestigation of two aspects of the mass action theory 
of cortical function. 1952, Ph.D., U. California. 


2330. Rootes, Mary D. Performance in a choice 
situation as a function of the discriminability of the 
consequences of the choices. 1952, Ph.D., Wash- 
ington U. 


„2331. Rosenberg, Benjamin George. Compul- 
Siveness as a determinant in selected cognitive- 
[есерш performances. 1952, Ph.D., U. Cali- 
ornia. 


2332. Rosenberg, Pearl Pollack. An experimental 
analysis of psychodrama. 1952, Ph.D., Harvard U. 


2333. Sacks, James. A study of normal and para- 
noid schizophrenic responses to the tachistoscopic 
presentation of the Bender Gestalt test. 1952, 
M.A., U. Chicago. 


2334. Samson, Henri. Drawing as a technique 
of investigation and therapy with children. 1952, 
Ph.D., Catholic U. 


2335. Santorum, Aldo. A study of the personality 
EL. of two criminal groups. 1952, M.A., Catholic 
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2336. Schanberger, William J. A study of the 
personality characteristics of the deaf and non-deaf 
* determined by the Mosaic Test. 1952, M.A., 
* ‘atholic U. 

2337. Segal, Julius. 
training оп adjustment to vocation. 
Catholic U. 

2338. Segel, Reuben Н. An experimental study 
of the self concept and the communication processes 
within the psychotherapeutic interviews determined 
from comparisons of the sound-motion picture and 
its typescript protocol. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

2339, Sutton, Jacqueline Young. Barriers to 
communication in international conferences: a com- 
parative study. 1952, Ph.D., Radcliffe Coll. 

2340. Tatom, Mary Helen. A factorial isolation 
of psychiatric out-patient syndromes. 1952, Ph.D., 
Catholic U. 


A study of the effects of 
1952, Ph.D., 


The Last Word... . 


A ш of Exceptional Children has changed its 
le to Exceptional Children (Except. Child.). 


ж ж ж 


m Шон receiving journals in Greek and Portu- 

Pecan е would appreciate hearing from anyone 

УШ read these two languages and who might be 
ing to abstract each issue as received. 


* ж 
è * 


ja i following journals have been added to our 
asterisk regular coverage. Those marked with an 
are received regularly in the Editorjal Office. 


* 
е del Instituto Etnico Nacional (An. Inst. 
1951. nac.) beginning with Vol. 4, No. 2, 


; UNPUBLISHED THESES 


À 
27: 2336-2346 


2341. Taylor, James W. An experimental study 
of repression „special reference to success-fail- 
ure and completion-incompletion. 1952, Ph.D., 
Washington U. 

2342. Weiner, Paul S. Personality correlates of 
accuracy of self-appraisal in four-year-old children. 
1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 


x 


2343. Wertheimer, Michael Matthew. A study of ; 


normal threshold variations in time. 
Harvard U. 

2344. Whooley, John P. The application of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to 
hospitalized tuberculous patients. 1952, M.A., 
Catholic U. 

2345. Zemlick, Maurice J. Maternal attitudes of 
acceptance and rejection during and after pregnancy. 
1952, Ph.D., Washington U. 

2346. Zolik, Edwin Stanislaus. The reproduction 
of visual-motor gestalten by normal and delinquent 
children. 1952, M.A., Catholic U. 


1952, Ph.D., 


Applied Scientific Research, The Hague. Series B 
(Appl. sci. Res., Hague. Ser. В.) beginning 
with the current issues. ; 

Audio-Visual Communication Review (Audio- 
Visual Commun. Rev.) forthcoming. 

*Informational Bulletin (Inform. Bull) begin- 
ning with Vol. 3, No. 3, 1952. | 

*Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion (J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass.) beginning 
with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. 

*Revista da Universidade Católica de Sáo Paulo 
(Rev. Univ. Católica, São Рашо) beginning 
with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1952. 

*Szondiana (Szondiana) beginning with No. 1, 
1952. 

Virginia Journal of Science (Virginia J. Sci.) 
beginning with the current issues. _ í 

Yivo Bleter ( Yivo Bleter) beginning with the cur- 
rent issues. 
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2347. Bachem, Albert. (U. Illinois Med. Coll., 
Chicago.) _Weber’s law in physics and arithmetic. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 106-107.—Following a 
brief summary of the Weber principle, the quantita- 
tive system of Heymans, and logical relations of 
arithmetic and geometry, it is concluded that direct 
sensory comparison secures crude quotients (Weber's 
law); balanced -physical measuring secures fine 
differences (elimination of disturbing factor); and 
our numerical system and arithmetic operations are 
combinations of arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gressions and methods.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2348. Guilford, J. Р. (0. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) General psychology. (2nd Ed.) 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1952. xii, 587 p. 
$5.00.—This revision of the author's earlier text 
(see 13: 4969) has attempted to make the material 
more “student-centered.” In general, major changes 
effected are: (1) descriptions of what psychologists 
E [ег SO discussions of abstract definitions of 

chology; more suggestions for applyin - 
chology to the student's daily life; (3) ad HAS 
tions emphasising *'human-interest value"; (4) ad- 
dition of sections on “how to manage emotional 
behavior"; (5) a shift in the order of some of the 
chapters, motivation, feeling, and emotion coming 
early in the book (after Chapter 3), followed by 
chapters on sensation and perception.— Р. Costin. 


бз. Laird, Donald A., & Laird, Eleanor С. 
с up people. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
o., 1951, 270 p.—Judgments of people can be im- 
Md through the use of techniques and training 
M ods developed in recent years. The authors 
ў р nt out some of the common errors made in sizing 
среле and provide methods for avoiding mis- 
ae ach of the major points is illustrated by 
publ е to biographical material or to people in 
MCA e. The importance of individual differ- 
ee ‘actors of mental ability, factors of tempera- 
ue. Карашса! and engineering abilities аге гес- 
ES and reviewed. The book is written in simple 
um e and non-technical style and has been pre- 
Sud о. readability оп a group of high school 
nts.—(Courtesy of Industr. Train. Abstr.) 


Da) Zunini, Giorgio. (Catholic U., Milano, 
ur E psicologia animale nella psicologia gen- 
ДОР ШЫ) psychology in general psychology.) 

ы - Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 273-283.— 
Ses a of animal psychology in the framework 
contributi general psychology is analyzed. - Various 


tions to animal psychology are described 


with emphasis on the distinction (according to Dil- . 
they) between a psychology of “explanations” and a 

psychology of “comprehension.” The author con- 

siders that “animal psychology is part of general 

psychology not as a propedeutic to human psychology 

nor as an appendix to Zoology, but rather as the 

study of various levels of psychological activity in 

human and animals.” 30 references. French and 

English summaries.—4. Manoil. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


2351. Austin, George A. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Maier’s behavior theory. Psychol. Rev, . 
1952, 59, 202-208.—The behavior theory of Norman 
R. F. Maier is critically examined, with particular 
attention to his concepts of motivation, perception, 
and association. His basic approach emphasizes 
qualitative distinctions and physiological processes. 
This approach has achieved some success 1n the con- 
cepts of frustration and reasoning.— C. Ё. Scofield. 


choanalyse. 
enarst, 1952, 23, 


Eng. 

2353. Blum, Gerald S., & Miller, Daniel R. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Exploring the psychoanaly- 
tic theory of the “oral character”. J. Pers. 1952, 
20, 287-304.— The purpose was to explore the feasi- 
bility of testing psychoanalytic theory by conven- 
tional methods. 'The subjects were third-grade 
children. Data on orality were secured from teachers 
ratings, time sampling, sociometrics, and experi- 
ments. Resulting rank order r's gave strong support 


for hypotheses dealing with extreme interest in food, 


and social isolation; fair support for those dealing 


with need for approval, concern over giving and re- 
ceiving, and boredom tolerance; and no support for 
those concerning need to be integratiating, inability 
to divide loyalties, and depressive tendencies. Those 

concerned de- 


hypotheses) remaining equivocal 
ict Деп suggestibility. 10 references.— 
М. О. Wilson. 


& Foote, Nelson m 
n 
‘ullahy, P. The contributions of Harr d 

Mullaky, P. Ж (sce 27: 23 


van: a symposium, 
characteristic ideas of 
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more to social psychology than to any field other 
than psychiatry. Chief among these are (1) his 
treatment of the physiological substrates of inter- 
personal acts, (2) his treatment of motivation as 
the integrating tendencies in an interpersonal field, 
rather than as inner forces, (3) the relation of the 
self-system to ideas of Mead, Thomas, and others, 
(4) parataxic integration, (5) empathy as поп- 
verbal communication of emotions, (6) importance 
of language in human experience, and (7) his 
American optimism.—J. Bucklew. 

2355. Golightly, Cornelius 1. (0. Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Mind-body, causation and correlation. 
Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 225-227.—Bohr's concept of 
complementarity can be applied to human behavior 
to render dualism useless. Physiological and psy- 
chological explanations become then alternative 
and mutually complementary ways of describing 
the same phenomenon, rather than mutually ex- 
clusive descriptions of distinct phenomena.—H. 
Ruja. 

2356. Gotthelf, Y'huda. . Torat Freud v'hamark- 
sism. (Freud's theory and Marxism.) Tel Aviv: 
Hamerkaz l'tarbut mitkademet, 1952, 72 p.—The 
subject is not psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
method, but “the psychological and ideological side 
of the discussed problem. The dialectical material- 
ism sees the various sciences as forms of the social 
consciousness. This booklet endeavors to convey 
to the public the doubts and views expressed by 
Marxistic psychologists and other, tending to social- 
cultural view of the mental life.” The main problem 
is compatability or incompatability of psychoanaly- 
sis and dialectical materialism. “Physicians and 
psychologists will continue to explain these elements 
of psychoanalysis, which are suitable for being in- 
troduced into psychology and psychopathology. 
But... psychoanalysis as a whole is neither a 
Weltanschauung nor a strong base of a Marxistic 
Weltanschauung."—H. Ormian. 

2357. Madden, Edward H.  (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) The philosophy of science in Gestalt theory. 
Phil Sci, 1952, 19, 228-238.—Gestalt theory 
includes a theory of science in which the analytical 
method is rejected. All legitimate distinctions made 
by Gestalt theorists can, however, be rendered in 
analytical terminology. Many of the terms Gestalt 
theorists use, such as "additive," “bundle,” “inter- 
action,” and "field" are used ambiguously and mis- 
leadingly. With regard to “field,” for example, “in 
its more general meaning the term... simply 
designates a system of interaction; in its special 
meaning it refers to theories that work with a con- 
tinuously spread medium. . . . Psychology has по 
field theory in this second sense, . . ."—H. Ruja. 

2358. Mullahy, Patrick. (Ed.) The contribu- 
tions of Harry Stack Sullivan: a symposium on inter- 
personal theory in psychiatry and social science. 
New York: Hermitage House, 1952. 238 p., $3.50.— 
The contributions of Sullivan to psychological the- 
ory, clinical technique, and social science are ap- 
praised by the following people (abstracted separ- 
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ately in this issue): P. Mullahy (2359), A. H. Stanton 
(2363), Clara Thompson (2364), Mary J. White 
(2797), G. Murphy & E. Cattell (2360), L. S. Cottrell 
& N. H. Foote (2354), and C. S. Johnson (2617). A 
frontispiece photograph and a bibliography of Sulli- 
van's writings are included.—J. Bucklew. 


2359. Mullahy, Patrick. The theories of Harry 
Stack Sullivan. In Mullahy, Patrick. The contribu- 
tions of Harry Stack Sullivan: a symposium, (see 27: 
2358), 13-59.—The following chief concepts of Sulli- 
van are explained and discussed: the nature of his 
interpersonal theory, the 3 modes of experiencing, 
anxiety, and theself-system. He favored operational 
concepts in psychiatry.—J. Bucklew. 


2360. Murphy, Gardner, & Cattell, Elizabeth. 
Sullivan and field theory. In Mullahy P. The con- 
tributions of Harry Stack Sullivan: a symposium, (see 
27: 2358), 161-179.—After comparing Sullivan's 
interpersonal theory to other field theories, the 
development of the self-system is analyzed. 3 short- 
comings of his theory are (1) failure to explain ade- 
quately the origin of various kinds of maladjust- 
ments, (2) lack of clarity in handling the influence 
of the past upon present action fields, and (3) rela- 
tive neglect of social institutions and forces in the 
genesis of mental disorders.—J. Bucklew. 


2361. Nydes, Jule. Interpersonal relations: per- 
sonal and depersonalized. Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1, 
36-47.—Sullivan's “systematic theory of personality 
development” is encompassed within the limits of 
Freud's conception of the relationship between апхі- 
ety and the symptoms it generates. All followers of 
the "cultural approach," including Sullivan, have not 
only discarded the instinct theory but have also 
turned their backs on “the pursuit of satisfaction. 
A result is a negative psychology that stresses the 
importance of the pursuit of security and of defen- 
sively motivated habitual attitudes that describe 
life in colorless and uncreative terms. This is а 
psychology of relatedness, of how a person defends 
himself rather than of how he asserts himself. The 
“Washington School” of Sullivan and his followers 
seems out of touch with complicated dynamics an 
motivation involved in the peculair, active, and con- 


flicted pursuit of both satisfaction and security.— 
L. E. Abt. ў 


2362. Puig Adam, Pedro. (Escuela Especial de 
Tngenieros Industriales, Madrid.) Sobre cibernética: 
génesis y problemas. (Concerning cybernetics: - 
genesis and problems.) Кер. Psicol. gen. арі 
Madrid, 1951, 6, 515-525.—The special contribution 
of Wiener consists in having perceived a scientific 
unity between modern communication and control 
technology and certain biological phenomena. Wal- 
ter's mechanical tortoise illustrates how such а 
system can be applied to models, Such instances are 
merely analogous to human behavior but have sug- 
gested some striking parallels deserving of extensive 
investigation—for example, the similarity between 
encephalographic tracings during visual activity ап 
electronic scanning or the possible value of feedback: 
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аз an explanation of certain homeostatic mechan- 
isms. 15 references.—G. В. Strother. 

2363. Stanton, Alfred H. Sullivan’s conceptions. 
In Mullahy, Patrick. The contributions of Harry 
Stack Sullivan: a symposium, (see 27: 2358), 61-97.— 
Sullivan’s thesis that psychiatry is the study of inter- 
personal situations is explained by reference to his 
conceptions of tenderness, anxiety, mental disorder, 
parental hypocrisy, and malevolence. Selective in- 
attention and complicated interpersonal relations, 
the core of mental disorders, are illustrated in the 
case of obsessional neurosis. A short discussion by 
H. Staveren is appended.—J. Bucklew. 


2364. Thompson, Clara. Sullivan and psycho- 
analysis. In Mullahy, Patrick. The contributions 
of Harry Stack Sullivan: a symposium, (see 27: 2358), 
101-115.—2 criticisms have been urged against 
Sullivan: 1st, that his system is not psychoanalytic; 
and 2nd, that he expressed the same ideas as Freud 
indifferent words. After discussing each the author 
concludes that, by abandoning the libido concept, 
Sullivan was freer to observe socializing forces on 
personality. His theories, which are more verifiable 
than those of Freud, have opened new approaches to 
the study of human personality.—J. Bucklew. 


2365. Tiebout, Harry M., jr. Philosophy and 
nues: theories of human nature and con- 
95 in Freud’s psychology. Dissertation Abstr., 
ee 12, 109.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
Bem. deris of ES manuscript, 

7 p, $3.11, University f 
БЕ No cans, ty icrofilms, Ann Arbor, 
Т. E Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
a oami hypotheses in psychology. Psychol. 
eee 52, 59, 168-171.—Psychology might profit 
а application of classical laws of dynamics and 
ита physics. Psychologists have not ap- 
PR the potentialities of the calculus of vari- 
E WS Bees ucting dynamic and testable hypothe- 
STE ill үр ications to social and animal psychology 
fiin ustrated. . Hamilton's principle of the mini- 
А E р своп of potential and kinetic energy 
pem of particles can be applied to problems 
of ites реш groups. “Steiner's problem" 

ium del uation can i - 
avior in rats.—B. R. ы ОЙ ои 


` (See also abstracts 2617, 2797) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 
236 


7. Ваг 

Hope, Barger, D. M., & Gebhard, J. W. (Johns 
rus U., Baltimore, Md.) Ап uade d ors 
1952, 65 Jine human eye. Amer. J. Psychol., 
Or use on th 57.—An electronic stimulator safe 
diagray the eye is described.. Block and circuit 

ams are included —J. А. Stern. 
judge ys бей, A. W, (U. Pittsburgh, Ро.) Inter 
method; sa Judge reliability in the order-of-merit 
sessions Amer. J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 84-88. At 
Sets of pi € week apart, 30 students rank-ordered 
ctures, 10 and 14 pictures. The Ss were 


21: 2363-2371 


then divided into three groups of 10 each on the 
basis of their test-retest reliabilities on Set A.: the 
best 10, lowest 10, and intermediate group. The 
same procedure was followed based on results using 
Set B pictures. The plot of inter-judge reliability 
against intra-judge reliability was, in both sets, 
U-shaped, with the highly reliable and highly unreli- 
able (intra-j udge) Ss showing the most group agree- 
ment (inter-judgment) in their rankings of the pic- 
tures. The results suggest "that to secure reliable 
rankings from a group of judges we should select 
for the group either judges of very high individual 
reliability or judges of very low individual reliabil- 
ity."—5. C. Ericksen. 

2369. Boettiger, Edward G., & Furshpan, Edwin. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) The recording of flight 
movements in insects. Science, 1952, 116, 60-61.— 
“А more convenient method that records wing move- 
ment and may be used with the smallest insects has 
been developed. This depends on the fact that 
moving electrostatically charged bodies may act as 
variable condensers. The capacity charges induced 
by the rapidly moving, charged wings of an insect 
may be amplified and photographed from the screen 
of an oscilloscope. The necessary charge is indu 
on the wings by the presence of a charged noncon- 
ductor.” —B. R. Fisher. 


2370. Cibis, Paul A., Brogan, Francis A., & Fleck, 
Horst G. Time threshold perimetry. I. A revolv- 
perimeter for studying the regional sensitivity 
and time factors in visual sensation. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. No. 21-31-006, Rep. No. 1, 
iii, 10 p.—An instrumental setup is described for use 
in studying time factors in vision. It consists of: 
(1) a rotatable perimeter; (2) а click generator with 
variable intensity output; (3) a displacement meter 
for measuring the apparent displacement of visual 
objects due to differences in the latent period of 
perception; and (4) an amplifier set and dynograph. 
Formulas are derived for the total light energy 
effective at the retina over a given time and for pat- 
tern combinations. A general outline of the applica- 
bility of the apparatus, and definitions of various 
time factors are given.—Publisher. 

2371. Fields, Paul E. The effects of ionizing radi- 
ation upon physical and psychological capacities in 
various Lig I. Tei E Bae ue а 

iple visual discrimination apparatus 
€: . USAF San Aviat. Med., 1952, 
Proj No 21-47-003, Rep. No. 1, iii, 13 p—A 
5-stage, 5-choice serial multiple visual discrimination 
apparatus (SMVDA) and method are described in 
which it is possible to secure data on 5 different. prob- 
lems from individual rats at better than the 1 per- 
cent level of confidence in five test por шш 
problem, the probability of ке tan a e nM 


of brightness, acuity (size), matching 
(tuitional control), simple multiple choice (position), 
and absolute versus relative discrimination pro lems 
have been tested simultaneously. Precise measure- 


ment of minimal differences between groups ue to 
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various hazards has been greatly simplified.— 
Publisher. н 

2372. Hunter, Theodore А. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
An electronic contact relay. Amer. J. Psychol. 
1952, 65, 458-459.—An electronic relay obviating 
difficulties found in other relays, such as sparking, 
burning, and pitting of contact points, is described. 
Circuit diagrams are included.—J. А. Stern. 

2373. Kolin, А. (0. Chicago, Ш.) Improved ap- 
paratus and technique for electromagnetic deter- 
mination of blood flow, Хер. Sct. Inst., 1952, 23. 
235-242.—A method of measuring the rate of blood 
flow in a living animal without opening the blood 
vessel or introducing a foreign body into it is de- 
scribed. “Pick-up sleeves’ and “occlusion cuffs” 
are described which can be implanted permanently 
into the animal without causing irritation. Methods 
of calibration and compensation are discussed.— 
Henry A. Knoll. 

2374. Maslow, A. H., & Sakoda, James M. 
HCM ni Coll., N. Y.) Volunteer-error in the 

ey study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
259-262,"—A previous df found that volunteers 
for a sex study were high in level of self-esteem, and 
that this was correlated with unconventional sex 
behavior. A technique for testing for this volunteer- 
error was suggested. . . . It was found that in 4 
out of 5 groups volunteers tended to be higher in 
self-esteem than nonvolunteers, The conclusion was 
reached that a check should be made on volunteer- 
error in studies of unconventional behavior in which 
volunteer subjects are employed, and that reported 
data from sex studies using volunteers need to be 
discounted for volunteer-error,"—L. N. Solomon. 

2375. Senders, Virginia, L., & Sowards, Ann. 
(Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio.) Analysis of 
response sequences in the setting of a psychophysical 
experiment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 358-374.— 
Two subjects were tested on a psychophysical ex- 
periment involving judgments concerning simultane- 
ous presentation of 2 stimuli under different condi- 
tions of expectation of simultaneity. Results are 
analyzed by use of uncertainty functions, auto- 
correlations, and cross-correlations.. The authors 
conclude that present statistical techniques are ade- 
NS ie ganyan of р n but suggest some 

recautions in the conduct о! chophysical ex- 
periments.—J. A. Stern. od 5 

2376. Stone, G. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 

man.) Prediction in psychology and behavior 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 95-97.— Postulates 
must be stated in such a way that predictions drawn 
Írom them allow for the operations of both confirma- 
tion and failure of confirmation. Both clinical and 
experimental psychologists frequently violate this 
rule. Theories must meet this test of valid prediction 
to be scientific, simple prediction is not enough if the 
hypothesis is so stated that only successful predictions 
are possible. The belief that therapeutic procedures 
are not subject to control reflects ignorance of the 
meaning of control. Dynamic mechanisms are con- 
trollable if they are definable. Concentrating on the 
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problem of prediction may bring the clinical and 
experimental areas together.—B. R. Bugelski. 


2377. Volkmann, John (Mt. Holyoke Coll., 
South Hadley, Mass.), Reed, E. C. Apparatus for 
the demonstration of operant behavior. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 98-105.—The principal object of 
the apparatus is to make the kymographic record 
visible in large lecture rooms. One photograph and 
6 drawings supplement the description of the ap- 
paratus. Some of the demonstration uses are men- 
tioned.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2378. Webb, Р. (U. Washington, Seattle.) The 
measurement of respiratory air temperature. Rev. 
Sci. Inst., 1952, 23, 232-234.—A small thermojunc- 
tion used to measure rapidly fluctuating air tempera- 
tures is described. It is possible to record changing 
air temperatures to +0.1°C with a 50% response 
time of 0.2 second at air flows exceeding 2 liters/ 
minute. The method of making the small junction 
and the recording apparatus are described.—Henry 
А. Knoll. 


2379. Welford, A. T. An apparatus for use in 
studying serial performance. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 91-97.—Sample uses are summarized, e.g., 
serial learning, short term memory and receptor- 
effector anticipation, spatial relationships of displays 
and control etc. 3 schematic diagrams illustrate 
the test description and operation of this equipment. 


—S. C. Ericksen. 


(See also abstracts 2427, 3087) 


New TEsts 


2380. Rennes, P. Construction et étude d’un 
nouveau questionnaire d’intéréts. (Constructing 
and validating a new interest questionnaire.) Tra- 
vail hum., 1952, 15, 41-55.—9 categories of interests 
are tested to assist university students: geographical 
or travel, physical exercise, commercial, mechanics 
or construction, scientific or mathematical, philoso- 
phical, literary or theatrical, artistic or musical, 
social or humanistic—all subjects on a high cultural 
level. Results are entered on a profile chart.. Fac- 
torial analysis suggests interrelationships. English 
summary.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 3004, 3049) 


Statistics 


2381. Bock, R. Darrell, & Husain, Suraya Zahid. 
An adaptation of Holzinger’s B-coefficients for the 
analysis of sociometric data. Sociometry, 1950, 13, 
146-153.—The Present paper illustrates how Holz- 
inger's B-coefficients can be applied to a small 
sample of sociometric data. Data analyzed are 
derived from choices made in a sociometric test 
given in the sixth grade of a Mid-Western public 
school Individuals made 2 or 3 choices, each, 
tanked in order of preference under a choice criterion 
of working together on play groups for sociodrama. 

he paper is offered as a contribution to solving the 
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ет of singling out subgroups in studies of inter- 
al attitudes.—R. Boguslaw. 
32. Bonnardel, R. Étude expérimentale sur 


lof correlations showed an aggregate error of 1.4, 
ompared with that given by Fisher's formula on 
on's r coefficient.— А. W. Husband. 


112383. Brožek, Joseph, & Tiede, Kenneth. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Reliable and question- 
ble significance in a series of statistical tests. 
Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 339-341.—When N signi- 
сапсе tests are performed and n of these show sig- 
Їбсапсе at some prescribed level of confidence, a 
question arises as to whether the m occurrences may 
attributed to chance. The exact probability of п 
llsignificant" results in a series of N significance 
ts may be computed by summing apprporiate 
з of the binomial expansion. When N is large, 
nd certain conditions are met, the usual approxima- 
lion of the binomial distribution by the normal is 
litable and considerably reduces the labor.—M. R. 


2384. Burt, Cyril. (University College, London. 
sts of significance in factor analysis. Brit. J: Psy- 
., Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 109-133.—"None of the 
mumerous significance tests that have been put for- 
rd is completely immune from objection on either 
oretical or practical grounds or both. The more 
orous tests аге all too elaborate for routine com- 
tations; the more practicable rest on dubious 
simplifications. The theoretical difficulties arise 
hiefly from two sources: first. the errors of the ob- 
E inter-correlations are themselves correlated, 
ish secondly, the assumption of specific factors 
Bo a further complication with which multivari- 

аузы appears still unable to deal. The prac- 

: difficulties are due partly to the appearance of 
; i determinants in nearly all the basic formulae, 
m partly to the fact that only a lengthy iterative 
Eid ше is capable of yielding factor-saturations 

ER Pee measurements which are themselves free 
Brod 3 minor inaccuracies resulting from the usual 
Boc А calculation. No doubt in the near future 

А Эуе difficulties will be removed by further 
D or better computing appliances."—G. C. 

ead James. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Won fer mi example of the use of matrix multiplica- 
1950, 13 phus of sociometric data. Sociometry, 
methods f 1-140.—An exposition of matrix algebra 
an indust al analysis of sociometric data as u in 
interms MS study. A25 worker subgroup is studied 
Ete mac. Production rates and sociometric position. 
E бона x method of analysis is used to give ap- 
ү weights to differences between being ac- 
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cepted by central members and being accepted b 

peripheral members of the group. Tt is found that f 
the method can be used for indicating the pattern 
of relationships between individuals who are 2 and а 
3 choices removed from each other. In addition, 
it is concluded that the method makes relativel 
easy the identification of mutually choosing su 
groups.—R. Boguslaw. (FIN 


2386. Fix, Evelyn, & Hodges, J. L., Jr. Dis- - 
criminatory analysis ; nonparametric discrimination: - 
small sample performance. USAF, Sch. Aviat 
Med., 1952, Proj. No. 21-49-004, Rep. No. 11. iii, 
40 p.—A classification procedure is worked out for the 
following situation: Two large samples, one from 
each of two populations, have been observed. An _ 
individual of unknown origin is to be classified as 
belonging to the first population if the majority of a 
specified odd number of individuals closest to the з 
individual in question belongs to the first population. E 
This method has optimum properties when the 
number of closest individuals is permitted to be very 
large. For certain cases involving multivariate 
normal distributions with the same covariance 
matrix, the probabilities of possible misclassification j 
have been computed and compared with those of the i 
discriminant function method.— Publisher. 


2387. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The effectiveness of short methods for calcula! 
correlation coefficients. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 
342-348.— Populations of 10,000 cases each were 
established in which product-moment correlations 
were .00, .45 and .90. Then 100 samples of 100 
cases each were drawn from each of the 3 popula- 
tions. Various correlation coefficients were com- 
puted by conventional methods on each of the 
samples, and short-cut methods were employed as 
well The latter included techniques, of coarse 
normalization and also methods employing specific 3 
proportions of the samples. The short methods 
were found to furnish estimates of the population 
values as accurate as those furnished by conven- 
tional computation. Results suggest that processing 
should be planned to use short methods, even though 
larger samples may be required to attain desired — — 
degree of stability.—2M. R. Marks. Я Y 


2388. Freund, John E. 
ics. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, 
arr $5.50. Mathematical undanta 
ing of numerical data; frequency distributions; 
ре Ба ral tendencies; measures of variation 
tical distributions; 


tive cae шаны 

ltiple, partial, an ar 1 lex — 
jose Ts series; and statistics and science are __ 
discussed. Statistical tables, charts, кера EHE 
cises, and answers to exercises are included.—G. | pa 


Carter. 
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2389. Haldane, J. B. S. Simple tests for bimodal- 
ity and bitangentiality. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1952, 
16, 359-364.—A frequency distribution which is the 
sum of 2 roughly normal distributions may have a 
double tangent and thus 4 inflexions. Sample tests, 
statistically worked out, are given for the bitan- 
gentiality and bimodality of a distribution repre- 
sented by a sample.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


2390. Lawshe, C. H., & Nagle, Bryant F. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) A note on the combination 
of ratings on the basis of reliability. Psychol. Bull., 
1952, 49, 270-273.— Based upon 5 sets of empirical 
data, estimated reliability of ratings with various 
numbers of judges using equal and unequal weight- 
ings of ratings are presented. "Within the limita- 
tions of the comparison made here, it can be seen 
that the decision to eliminate a low-reliability rater 
from a rater pool or to apply differential weights to 
different ratings is not too fruitful. . . . Even 
where there are wide differences in the reliabilities of 
the raters, . . . [and] . . . when weights based on 
the reliabilities are applied to the ratings, no prac- 
tical improvement in composite reliability appears 
to be effected." —M. R. Marks. 

2391. Moonan, William J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The application of dispersion analysis to a 
political problem. J. exp. Educ., 1952, 20, 281-291. 
—This paper illustrates the usefulness of dispersion 
analysis in the area of the social sciences. General- 
ized distances between the voting records of U. S. 
Senators from designated sections of the country 
were computed. A canonical analysis was carried 
out and the variates were described and named. A 
further analysis was made to establish a criterion to 
classify an individual to a most appropriate section, 
a criterion "which maximizes the minimum prob- 
ability of misclassification." “Both psychology 
and education abound with classification problems 
which need to be attacked with these rigorous tech- 
niques. This article in itself should be suggestive of 
other uses," 25-item bibliography.—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 

2392. Osgood, Charles E., & Suci, George J. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A measure of relation Р 
mined by both mean difference and profile informa- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 251-262.—"A method 
for analyzing interrelationships among variables 
has been described which takes into account not 
only the profile similarity among the sets of measures 
but also their mean differences. This measure, D, 
can be applied to matrices of raw scores and, ap- 
parently, to correlation matrices as well... the 
chief value of this method is not as an approximation 
to factor analysis, but as an independent method 
which does not eliminate information regarding 
differences between the means of related variables.” 
—M. R. Marks. 


2393. Reuchlin, M. Vérification érimen! 
de Ја précision des calculs de pe PRERANE 
un nombre restreint de sujects. (Experimental 
verification of the precision of calculations of cor- 
relations performed on a limited number of subjects.) 
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Travail hum., 1952, 15, 56—59.— 5 types of correlation 
were computed, to satisfy different disbribution 
conditions, and Fisher's transformation formula was 
applied to combine them into a single coefficient. 
English summary—R. W. Husband. 


2394. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) Rinsland normal curve template. Chicago: 
C. Н. Stoelting Co., 1952.— This is a plastic tem- 
plate with which 2 sizes of normal curve can be 
drawn. One is 9.5 in., and the other 4-3/8 in. 
Quarter sigma points are marked on both the base 
and curve. The percentage of area from the mean 
to each quarter sigma point, and the percentage of 
the mean for ordinates at quarter sigma points are 
also indicated. The base line is marked for T-scale 
and the Army standardized scale. There is a 3-page 
manual available.—C. M. Louttit. 


2395. Rummel, J. Francis. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Procedures for computation of zero-order coefficients 
among several variables. J. exp. Educ., 1952, 20, 
313-318.— "The purpose of this paper is to present, 
in 4 steps, computational procedures simplified to 
the extent that anyone, familiar with the use of 
electrical calculators can readily carry out the com- 
putation" of zero-order correlation coefficients 
among several variables. [Illustrative tables are 
presented both in terms of statistical notation and 
actual numerical values for a hypothetical example. 
G. б. Thompson. 


2396. Schmid, John, Jr. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Sequential analysis of test items. 
J. exp. Educ., 1952, 20, 261-264.—The use of sequen- 
tial analysis in the selection of discriminating test 
items is illustrated. Its proposed use involves the 
following steps: setting up specification values and 
graphing critical lines, ranking papers in order of 
test score, determining item difficulty, dividing 
papers into 2 groups on the basis of item difficulty 
and total scores as criteria, selecting the smaller 
percentage of papers, determining successively 
whether the responses are defective or good and 
marking decisions on graph, continuing this process 
until the graph of the responses crosses a critical 
line at which point a decision can be made whether 
to accept or reject the item on the basis of its dis- 
criminating characteristics.—G. С. Thomspon. 


2397. Sidman, Murray. (Columbia U., New 
York.) A note on functional relations obtained from 
group data. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 263-269.—1t 
is demonstrated that the mean value of a number of 
functions of identical form but with different para- 
meters (where each of the individual functions pur- 
ports to be a “fit” to the empirical set of points fora 
single individual) is not of a form identical with 
that of the individual curves unless certain of the 
parameters of the curves can be assumed to be equal 
for all of the individuals. Such assumption is usu- 
ally not made in practice, and in fact, is sometimes 
specifically denied. Hence, it may not be legitimate 
theoretically to fit curves to empirical data which 
consist of mean values at each point, e.g., the typical 
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extinction curve of a group of subjects.—M. К. 
Marks. 

2398. Siguán, Miguel. (Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientt, ficas, Madrid.) Exigencias para 
1а valoracion de un “test”: caracterfsticas de una 
„muestra normal de la poblacion espanola. (Require- 
ments for the standardization of a test: characteristics 
of anormal sample of the Spanish population.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 527-539.—Sampling 
problems in the standardization of psychological tests 
are discussed briefly and several tables are presented 
showing incidence by age, sex and occupation of the 
Spanish population. These are compared briefly with 
samplings by Wechsler used in the standardization of 
his intelligence scale.—G. В. Strother. 


2399. Wrigley, Charles, & Neuhaus, Jack O. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A re-factorization of the 
Burt-Pearson matrix with the Ordvac electronic 
computer. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 
105-108.—An electronic digital computer known as 
the Ordvac, was used to factorize ‘ће Burt-Pearson 
matrix." This is a 7 X 7 matrix giving the correla- 
tions between a series of physical measurements for 
2,000 criminals, obtained from Scotland Yard by 
Professor Karl Pearson's fellow worker, Dr. W. R. 
Macdonell. The solution is accurate to at least 7 
places: for example, the squared norm after diagonal- 
ization is only 0.00000003 different from its initial 
value; and, on multiplying the factor-saturations to 
reconstruct the observed values, the re-calculated 
correlations never differ by more than 0. 
from those given in the original table. With one 
small exception, the differences between Burt's 
4figure values and those obtained by this method 
are never more than 0.0002.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 2634, 3085) 
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2400. American PsychologicalAssociation. Coun- 
2 P Editors. Publication manual of the American 
jechological Association. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 
Peycholo (Also as separate: Washington: American 
ychological Association, 1952. 61 p. $1.00.)— 
i E ual contains a descriptive listing of the 10 
Bibl s of the APA, followed by a statement of 
Est lee policy. Rules for publication of manu- 
Че detailed under the headings: (1) organiza- 
style; (4 writing; (2) title and headings; (3) general 
ration: ае presentation; (5) auxiliary publi- 
(includi (6) preparation of figures; (7) references 
НДЕН list of abbreviations); (8) typing the 
& 550), correction of proofs. 27 references. 
1. Bonnardel, R. i 
atio; ardel, R. (Ed.) Bulletin de l'Associ- 
Not Internationale de Psychotechnique. Vol. 1, 
national E Semi-annual. Paris: Association Inter- 
цас )-Thi Psycholotechnique. (41 rue Gay- 
1952 and i his bulletin covers January to June 
No. 1-2 1 from Le Travail Humain, 1952, vol. 15, 
(see 27: 240 contains a history of the Association, 
+ 2402) proceedings of the 1951 meeting at 
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Gothenburg, a report on the training of practising 
psychologists (see 27: 2414), and the constitution of 
the Association. Text in both French and English. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2402. Piéron, H. L'Association Internationale dé 
Psychotechnique entre des deux guerres mondiales. 
(The International Association of P chotechnics 
between the two world wars.) Bull. Зе Int. Psy- ` 
chotech., 1952, 1(1), 8-19.—The history of inter- 
national congresses on psychotechnology, and of 
the Association is reported with special attention to 
the 10 congresses which have been held. French and 
English texts.—C. M. Louttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2403. Andreev, B. V. B. N. Birman. Zh. Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(5), 78-79.—A пепо of 
“Paylov’s oldest student" who died Feb., 952. 
He was especially interested in the “pathophysiology 
of neuroses.” —I. D. London. 

2404. Balz, Albert С. А, (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Descartes and the modern mind. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1952. xiv, 
492 p. $10.00.—“This book presents ап interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of Descartes as central in the 
Transition from the Medieval Tradition to the form- 
ation of the modern mind. The position is taken 
that the doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas and es- 
pecially St. Thomas’ efforts to determine the rela- 
tions of faith, theology, and philosophy broadly 
defined the conditions that facilitated the Transition. 
The so-called revolution effected by the work of 
Descartes occurred under these conditions, its ob- 
jective being to establish the philosophical basis for 
the development of natural science in order to assure 
man’s control over the physical world."—C. M. 

s In riam: Loui 

2405. Blumer, Herbert. memoriam: Louis 
Wirth, 1807-1052. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 69.— 
MR D. (Harvard U., Cambrid 

-Brown D. arvard U., Cambriage, 
rent ig а Cerrington: 1857-1952. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 474-477,—Obituary. 


discussion from 1877— 

In 1950. Kt р 30 es 
lection of letters written by Freud between 

Ec 1902 to Wilhelm Fliess, a Berlin biologist. They 


i litical milieu in which psychoanaly- 
dd well as the indifference and ponon 
it encountered. Introduction by Ernst Kris. Bib- 
liography of reud's writings za 
Sprow. 
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2408. Freud, Sigmund. Ma vie et la psych- 
analyse. (An autobiographical study.) Psych- 
analyse et médecine. (The question of lay analysis.) 
Paris: Gallimard, 1949. 239 p. 250 fr.— Translation 
by Marie Bonaparte from the German of Freud's 
autobiography which appeared in “Die Medizin der 
Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen" and of “Die 
Frage der Laienanalyse.” 

2409, Freud, Sigmund. Three letters to America. 
Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1, 5-6.—Letters were written 
during 1938 by Freud from London to Theodore 
Reik in New York in connection with the latter’s 
difficulty in finding acceptance of his work as a psy- 
choanalyst because of his being a non-physician.— 

L. E. Abt. 

2410. Jung, Richard. Santiago Ramón y Cajal 
1852-1934: Zu seinem 100. Geburtstag am 1. 
Mai 1952. (On his 100th birthday, May 1, 1952). 


` Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 161-163.—Cajal's life, work, 


.and influence are reviewed and discussed on the 


| © occasion of the 100th anniversary of his birth. 


Portrait.—E. W. Eng. 


2411. Lindsley, Donald B. Robert Holmes Sea- 
Shore: 1902-1951. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 
114-116.—Obituary. 


2412. London, Ivan D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass) The Scientific Council on Problems of the 
Physiological Theory of Academician I. P. Pavlov: 
a study in control. Science, 1952, 116, 23-27.—The 
SCPPTAIPP, set up by the presidium of the USSR 
Academy of Science “to act as a watchdog over 

hysiological and related research, provides through 
its published decrees some insight into the manner 
of holding scientists to adopted lines." The activities 
of the Council as a control agency “both to give 
direction and to correct any erroneous course" are 
analytically presented.—B. R. Fisher. 


2413. Топтап, Magda. L'évolution de la - 
chologie en Uruguay. (The evolution of REO ret 
in Uruguay.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La y- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 30 6), 
472-474.—The organization of psychological study 
is a recent development. The centers for such 
activity are the normal school and the laboratory 
schools, where. the work is divided into 5 sections: 
special education, school programs, psychometrics, 
clinical procedure, and psycho-pedagogical problems. 
The laboratory annex of the industrial school diag- 
noses vocational aptitudes.—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstracts 2358, 2359) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2414. [Association Internationale de Psycho- 
technique.] Committee on the training of incer 
Vous coni iet Report of the . . . Bull. Ass. Int. 

Sychotech., 1952, 1(1), 20-29.—Suggestions on the 
training of applied psychologists are made and it is 
recommended that such training must include: (1) 
broad training in general psychology, (2) scientific 
outlook and method, and (3) a thorough under- 
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standing of the condition of the field in which work 
is to Бе done.—C. M. Louttit. 

2415. Austin, Garry R. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing. Best sellers among popular psy- 
chology books. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 216-217. 
—The results of this study establish the availability 
and importance of useful psychology volumes as 
well as the demand for them. They reveal that 
these volumes comprise more than 10% of nonfiction 
best sellers, and that their general trends can be 
traced and classified into several topical emphases. 
The procedure followed was to examine The Pub- 
lishers' Weekly nonfiction best seller lists for the 
period 1912 to 1951—W. H. Osterberg. 

2416. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) A preliminary study of the effect of academic 
level, sex, and course variables on student rating of 
of psychology instructors. J. Psychol, 1952, 34, 
21—26,—67 students in introductory and social psy- 
chology rated 2 instructors. One was consistently 
rated higher than the other; women rated less 
favorably; upper classman rated lower than freshmen 
or sophomores; the instructor who taught both 
courses was rated as having better organized lectures 
and being more impartial in grading in the social 
than in the introductory course.—R. W. Husband. 

2417. Frisby, C. B. La formation du psychologue 
industriel. (Training an industrial psychologist.) 
Travail hum., 1952, 15, 35-40.— There is no applied 
psychologist at large; each field should be considered 
separate: industrial, educational, military, medical. 
Industrial psychologists should receive at least 5 
years of training, 3 being course work, one in indus- 
trial experience, and the fifth year one of practical 
research under direction of a fully qualified indus- 
trial psychologist. The program should be jointly 
under direction of a university and an institute of 
industrial psychology. English summary.—R. W. 
Husband, 

2418. Frisby, C. B. Training the industrial psy- 
chologist. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
lechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
240-251.—The industrial psychologist must have a 
rigorous scientific, 5-year training supplemented by 
the economics of industry and practice, with real 
problems under skilled supervision, to fulfill pro- 
fessional qualifications and requirements and prevent 
charlatanism. French summary.—G. Е. Bird. 

2419. Gozzano, Mario. (U. Rome, Italy.) 1 
rapporti fra psicologia e psichiatria. (Relationships 
between psychology and psychiatry.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 257-272.—Various as- 
pects of the relationships between psychology and 
psychiatry are analyzed especially as to clinical ap- 
plications. The author considers the cooperation 
between the clinical psychologist and psychiatrist 
as indispensible. Psychiatric work requires ade- 
quate preparation in the fields of biology, medicine, 
and psychology, The psychiatrist and the psycholo- 
gist should work together, each using the techniques 


A M NE French and English summaries.— 
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0420. Holzberg, Jules D. (Connecticut State esteem in the community and become as in 
] 4 Middletown.) The practice and problems of able as the physician. —G. E. Bird. i 

а ology in a state psychiatric hospital. н 

chol., 1952, 16, dps рн Firms 

psychology can make significant о-у щш 
'ontributions to state mental hospitals. Psycholo- pee bi Aes d loaning. s 
should be encouraged to work in these institu- black and white, sound, approx. 800 feet, 20 min. 
s as fruitful fields for service and research. А 1952, “Available through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
eater interest on the part of the profession in the Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ilinois. $40,00.—The educa- 
Sroblems of psychology in state hos itals will yield tional value of audio-visual' instruction especially A 
social return in the advancement of the treatment, with reference to the use of 16 mm motion picture 
arch, and training goals of mental hospitals.— films is demonstrated. Басо and! training | 
F. Costin. films are presented as а new tool for learning in terms 
2421. Lawshe, С. H., & Deutsch, Stanley. (Pur- of greater effectiveness of teaching, creation of com- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) The interests of industrial топ experiences, widening of areas of interest, better 
sychology students. J. appl. Psychol., 1952. 36, understanding of social and historic problems, and a 
80-181.—This reports the use of 5 keys for psy- better approach to conveying information and ideas 
ogists using the Strong Vocational Interest Blank toan increased school population. Educational and 
ch were developed by Р. Н. Kriedt. The appli- training films are to be considered as a new means 
ation of these keys and norms correctly identihed оѓ communication for effective learning and intel- 
the group of students in graduate work in industrial lectual growth.—A. Маной ? 
sychology at Purdue with greater than chance ac- 2426. What is conscience? (Sorenson, Herbert.) 
racy. There was some indication of an interest in 46 mm. motion picture film, black and white, or 
dance present. The group scored much higher color, sound, ap rox. 400 feet, 11 min., 1952. Avail- 
the industrial key than on any of the others, but ае " through {seats Films, Coronet Building, 
ithe keys failed to differentiate students according to Chicago 1, Ill. $50.00; color, $100.00.—Conscience 
their judged performance in graduate school— аза Haal concept, defined as “a sensitivity to right 

‚ Н. Osterberg. and wrong or to good or bad" is analyzed through 
— 2422. Locke, Norman. The psychologist in group the presentation of various cases of moral conflict as 
therapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1952, 2, 34-39.— experienced by young people in characteristic 
The psychologist can contribute to a group therapy ог school activities. Awareness of right and wrong 
Program in at least 3 areas: those of testing, research, is a result of education, experience and value judg- | 
fand therapy. The purposes of testing would be for ments and as such it is subject to developments 
diagnosis, prognosis, classification, and evaluation, Moral conflict is manifested through feelings of - 
The research could be along the lines of several sug- guilt, emotional upset, and ge neral maladjustment 
gested projects. The areas of therapy which would which varies with individual differences. Conscience 
be appropriate for the psychologist include treat- is both a moral and a psychological concept; the 
Ment of 4 kinds of groups.— N. M. Locke. knowledge of its behavioral aspects should contribute 


n i tal health.— 
2423. Parry, J. В. Les problèmes professionnels ‘p ү у adjustment i terms of ШЫМ АЕ 
a dod Крон; а hà probis S 
j ological counselor. татай hum., 1952, CHOLOGY 
5 payee —An English governmental psychologist PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY 
Engli ү a speech before the industrial section of the 2427. Hoelscher, Bernhard. Muscular studies in 
English Psych. Society 8 major problems: (1) appli- rats acclimatized to cold: 1. A method of measuring — 


ation—the world is not a giant laboratory, (2) ‘Aviat. Med. 
ibility i so , muscular fatigue in rats. USAF Sch. Aviat. , 
Man osbility in advising, (3) understandability of 1952, Proj. guo 153.002, Rep. No. 1, iii, $ p.—The. 
- and and advice, (4) divided allegiance between job work output of the electrically stimulated masseter 
Bessive атак (5) anticipating difficulties, (6) ex- muscle of the intact rat is measured during exposure 
“counsel ocility in trying to please preconceptions of (о hypoxia in a small altitude chamber by using а 
Edu a iw his family and not give unpopular  mechano-electrical transducer as à pick-up eevee) 
Bed ) methodology and subject-matter—un- ' and a Grass ink-writer as recorder. Stimuli, ERG 
E n ing its limits, (8) in preserving his integrity and respiration are reco ed as well. The method 

E. ologist before the public.—R. W. Husband. described has proved to be valuable for studying the 
222424. Van Dael, Jac. Quelques considérations effect of acclimatization to cold g хадас ME 
Aternant la psychotechnique. (Some considera- potentia In addition to this, information is ob- 
| PS concerning psychotechnology.) In Baumgar- tained on the role of cardiac function in 


Eoi, is psychotechnique dans le monde fatigability.—Publisher. У ы 
foundado ee, 27: 3076), 53-61.—The scientific 2428. Lundervold, Arne. An electromyogr on 
of th ician' tense and relaxed subjects. J. ле. 

е psychotechnician’s work should be investigation bere 115, 512-525.—64 women and 46 


enlarged so that i i 
d t may b id per- mn eos 
y become established and per ; to el myographic investiga- | 
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' to the end that he may obtain a place of 
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tions of muscles of upper extremities, shoulder, back 
and thorax while performing a number of tasks on a 
typewriter. Previous to this they had been classified 
as relaxed or tense on the basis of electromyographic 
recordings while in a relaxed position. On this basis 
81% of the women and 37% of the men were classi- 
fied as tense subjects. During typewriting the tense 
subjects generally used more muscles to perform the 
activity and muscles were used in a less efficient 
manner than was true of the relaxed subjects. The 
tense subjects also reacted more to such external 
stimuli as a sudden increase in noise, psychic stimuli, 
and lowering of room temperature.—J. A. Stern. 


(See also abstract 2373) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


2429. Brenner, Walter. Über das normale En- 
cephalogramm im Kindesalter. (The normal en- 
cephalogram in childhood.) ^ Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 
112-114.—The author criticizes Gerhard Gollnitz' 
paper of the same name that appeared in Nerven- 
arsi, 1951, 22, 101. He emphasizes its failure to 
employ a representative sample of normal children 
as well as to appreciate the enormous range of indi- 
vidual differences characteristic of healthy maturing 
children.—E. W. Eng. 

2430. Haddenbrock, S. ( Niedersüchsischen Lan- 
deskrankenhaus, Göttingen, Germany.) Stirnhirn und 


Persünlichkeit. (Frontal lobes and personality.) 
Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 169-175.—An answer is at- 


tempted to the following question: ‘How is it possi- 
ble to account for the singular dependency о psy- 
chological functioning on the activity of the brain?" 
A schema of the functional-structural relationships 
between nervous system, organism, and environ- 
ment is described and diagrammed. In this system 
the brain or “center” is set in a polar relationship to 
both the organism and the surrounding world. Its 
function is to integrate first the inner organic sphere, 
p then this sphere with the environment.—£. W. 
Eng. 

2431. Hamilton, Max. (University College, Lon- 
don.) On the nature of inhibition fa the еса 
cortex. Psychol, Rev., 1952, 59, 49-53.—Some of 
Pavlov's experiments on inhibition are reviewed and 
found consistent with the proposal that inhibition is 
a main function of the cortex as a whole or what 
temains of its following surgical interference, Ex- 
citation, on the other find is a local process. In 
any learning situation with complex stimulation 
there is considerable and varied local excitation. 
To differentiate a particular excitation is a compli- 
cated process when both excitation and inhibition 
are widespread. The hypothesis advanced is related 
to Lashley's mass action principle.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2432. Ischlondsky, N. Dorin. (135 E. 54th 
New York.) Brain dynamics and psychic Md 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 19-35.—Brain dy- 
namics, in terms of the conditioned reflex, are dis- 
cussed in relationship to mental activity, the latter 
developing through the process of conditioning, The 
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process of induction is considered as an entirely dif- 
ferent and phylogenetically older process than condi- 
tioning and methods of demonstrating the process of 
induction are presented.—J. A. Stern. 

2433. Kessler, M. M. (250 Hanna Bidg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.), Halle, L., Evans, M. W., & Shelton, 
Ұ. Е. Psychogenic motor phenomena in the pres- 
ence of an abnormal electroencephalogram.  J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 1-18.—A series of cases 
are presented in which abnormal EEG patterns 
coupled with epiletiform-like seizures were found. 
The cerebral dysrhythmia in all cases was correlated 
to disease or trauma of the brain. The seizures seem 
to be a motor acting out of aggression. A relation- 
ship between structural cerebral changes, develop- 
ment of ego weakness, and facilitation of discharge of 
emotional tension through motor pathways are 
postulated.—J. A. Stern. 

2434. Lenz, H. Zur Bedeutung des Grenz- 
Stranges in der Sinneswahrnehmung. (On the sig- 
nificance of the sympathetic trunk for sensory 
perception.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 108-109.—À 
case is described in which protopathic sensations of 
warmth were referred to a previously existing 
phantom limb after cutting of the sympathetic 
trunk at the level of the second and third lumbar 
vertebrae. On the basis of this and 2 similar cases, 
it is concluded that sensations of warmth, like those 
of pain, can be produced solely by changes in the 
vegetative centers of the sympathetic trunk as well 
asin the Subst. reticularis medullae and higher centers 
in the hypothalamus.—E. W. Eng. 

2435. Moruzzi, Giuseppe. L’attivita’ dei neuroni 
corticali durante il sonno e durante la reazione elet- 
trencefalografica di risveglio. (Activity of cortical 
neurones during sleep and during the electroence- 
phalographic arousal reaction.) Ricerca Scient., 
1952, 22, 1165-1173.— The writer presents abstracts 
of studies at the Institute of Physiology of Pisa. 
Areas of investigation are: the mechanism of cortical 
synchronization; synchronization in states of rest 
and convulsion; thalamic and hypothalamic syn- 
chronization; cortical activity in the Bremer prepara- 
tions "isolated brain" and “isolated encephalon"; 
the pyramidal preparation and discharges of the 
cells of Betz during arousal; and the effect of vis- 
ceral afferent impulses upon the arousal reaction. 
French, English and German summaries.—P. 
Marchetti. 

2436. Ubeda Purkiss, Manuel. (Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Científicas, Madrid.) Мойегпаѕ 
aportaciones a la psicofisiologia de la corteza cere- 
bral humana. (Modern advances in the psycho- 
physiology of the cerebral cortex of edd Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 483-513.— Recent 
studies of the psychophysiology of the cerebral cor- 
tex are reviewed under the following headings: (1 
cortical motor-sensory representation, (2) supple- 
mentary motor representation, (3) cortical repre- 
Sentation of autonomic functions, (4) cortical re- 
Presentation of language mechanisms, (5) cortical 
Visual areas, (6) cortical auditory areas, (7) inter- 
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(See also abstracts 2542, 2555) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


2437. Beecher, William J. (Chicago (ІИ.) Nat- 
Wal History Museum.) The unexplained direction 
se of vertebrates. Sci. Mon., М. Ү., 1952, 75, 
225.—A review of theories and evidence оп direc- 
Finding in vertebrate groups, "in an effort to 

er à common denominator. . . . The present 
dence does not permit generalization from species 
species. . . . Available evidence suggests that 
lirection sense is most highly perfected in animals 
И {һе fluid media—air and water—animals in which 
Fouter ear is either lacking or may be closed 
inst pressures incidental to movement through 


8. Ebaugh, Franklin G., Jr. & Thauer, 
dolf, Influence of various environmental tem- 
tures on the cold and warmth thresholds. J. 
Physiol, 1950, 3, 173-182.— Temperature 
\г holds were measured on the backs of 2 men by 
Xposure to a radiant source. An electric iron hot 
ate, at 300-400°C. emitting radiation largely in 
€ non-penetrating infra-red region and dry ice 
served as sources of warmth and cold stimulation. 
е maximal distance which produced temperature 
tion was determined and the actual energy 
inge in millicalories/cm.*/sec. was obtained. The 
mth thresholds did not change with varying en- 
ental temperatures from 15°С-40°С. 
ES resholds showed a statistically significant 
ci p in warmer air, being —0.25+0.61 mcal./ 
@/sec. for air temperatures from 16-24°С and 
asing (absolute energy change) to —0.64+.073 
E /sec. for air temperatures of 35-40*C. 
bo was offered that this increase in the cold 
о з closely followed increases in the skin 
Es lon.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 
EL шеш, Agostino. Postilla. (Моїе.) 
he Rae - Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 322-323.— 
Bicatin Br answers Kanizea (see 27: 2444), by 
Dtion ER T a series of new researches on per- 
x d demonstrate that “the interpretation 
A anisza is unacceptable, and that the con- 
а solid perception as formulated (by Gemelli) 
id experimental basis."—4A. Малой. 


lor and the psychophysical methods: 
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1952, 59, 62-70.—The study of perception is an 
aspect of the study of behavior. The data of per- 
ception are specifiable in stimulus response terms 
taking into account specified aspects of stimuli, to 
condition of the subject, number of presentations of 
the stimulus and time. The approach is demon- 
strated by a psychophysical analysis of 3 types of 
experiment: figural after effects, effects of motivation 
on discrimination, and visual extent. The term 
perception should be used in connection with psy- 
chophysical functions. Other areas now associated 
with the term might more appropriately use other 
terms, e.g., judgment—B, К. Bugelski. 

2441. Haigh, Gerard V. (Springfield Coll., Mass.), 
& Fiske, Donald W. Corroboration of personal 
values as selective factors in perception. J. abnorm. 
soc, Psychol., 1952, 47, 394-398.—"'This study ex- 
amined the effect of value preferences for 36 words 
upon time required to recognize these words when 
presented tachistoscopically. . . . A relationship be- 
tween value preference and speed of recognition" 
was observed.— L. N. Solomon. 

2442. Hardy, James D., Wolff, Harold G., & 
Goodell, Helen. Pricking pain threshold in different 
body areas. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol, N. Y., 1952, 80, 
425-427.—Using the thermal radiation method 
measurements on 7 normal adult subjects were ob- 
tained from selected body areas. The intensity of 
radiation “just evoking a report of pain after a 
3.second exposure was taken as the threshold." 
Results indicate that the values are roughly uniform 
over the body surface with the heel having signifi- 
cantly higher and the lower back significantly lower 
thresholds than the commonly used reference area, 
the forehead. It is concluded that the forehead can 
generally be used as an area for the determination of 
threshold values.— L. A. Pennington. : 

2443. Hastings, Philip K. (Williams Coll., Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.) A relationship between visual 
perception and level of personality security. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 552-560.—"‘ The 
evidence indicates that the more insecure 2 person 
is, the closer he tends to see objects. The objective 
content of the stimuli is not necessarily coercive for 
the perceptual process. It would appear rather to 
be the nature of the situation coupled with the ex- 
periential background (personality and expect- 
ancies) of the perceiver which govern his perceptu: 
process." — L. N. Solomon. 

2444. Kanizsa, Gaetano. (Milano U., Italy.) 
Legittimita di un'analisi del processo percettivo 
fondata su una distinzione in "fasi" o “stadi”. 
(The appropriateness of an analysis of perception 
based on a distinction into “phases” or "stages )- 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 292-322.— 
A critical analysis of the work of Gemelli and his as- 
sociates in the field of perception 1s presented., The 
author precedes his analysis with a series of considera- 
tions on experimental m odology, which is used 
to demonstrate certain inadequacies of the ехреп- 
mental work on perception, especially as to the dis- 
tinction between sensorial organization and sig- 
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nificance. The author notes that Gemelli and his 
associates were influenced by their neo-Thomistic 
philosophical conception. French and English sum- 
maries, p. 334.—4. Manoil. 


2445. Kline, Nathan S. Vestibular function and 
autokinesis. In Mettler, Fred A., Psychosurgical 
problems, (see 27: 2925), 110-145.—The apparatus 
and method to test vestibular function and auto- 
kinesis are described. The granular frontal cortex 
was found to exert an inhibitory function upon the 
vestibular response. This influence is more pro- 
nounced upon the optokinetic than the postrotational 
type of nystagmus produced by rotation of the visual 
field. Autokinetic reaction was abolished by caud- 
ally placed lesions, such as lobotomies, and increased 
by rostrally located ones.—C. T. Bever, 


2446. Mosak, Harold H., & Todd, Frederick J. 
(VA Mental Hygiene Unit, Denver, Colo.) Selective 
perception in the int tion of symbols. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 255-256.—The hy- 
pothesis is presented that a process of selective per- 
ception occurs when one interprets a symbol and 
that the symbol interpreter responds only to those 
elements which confirm his biases and neglects or 
rejects those aspects which are counter to his own 
values.— Г. N. Solomon. 


2447. Postman, Leo, & Brown, Donald R. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) The perceptual consequences 
of success and failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 213-221.—""This experiment is concerned 
with the conditions governing perceptual selectivity 
to stimuli connoting success and failure. The hy- 
pothesis was tested that perceptual selectivity does 
not necessarily favor success-related (wish-fulfilling) 
over failure-related (wish-denying) symbols. Rela- 
tive Sensitivity to these two types of stimuli de- 
pends, at least in part, on the situational context in 
which they appear. . . . Experimental manipula- 
tion of situational context can, therefore, signifi- 
cantly influence thresholds for words connoting 
success and failure."— ZL. N, Solomon, 


2448. Wenzel, Bernice M. Olfaction. In Mett- 
ler, Fred A., Psychosurgical problems, (see 27: 2925), 
107-109.—The operations caused no consistent effect 
5 bert or dnd. Ше olfactory threshhold for 

of the substances, variety of itati 
sponses were recorded.—C. Т, Bever. те куте. 


(See also abstracts 2434, 2482, 2539, 2923) 


VISION 
2449. Bevan, William, Jr. (E. $ 
Zener, Karl. Some id of p y see leg 


upon the perceptual threshold of visual form. 

+ Psychol., 1952, 65, 434-442.— This rbi aris 
designed to "determine the effect of different num- 
bers of previous exposures on the intensity thres- 
hold of particular patterns and of such practice upon 
those of new but equivalent designs presented for 
the first time after practice." The authors find that 
different patterns have different liminal thresholds, 
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that there is a general practice effect which accounts 
for a decrease in liminal thresholds for figures not 
previously presented, and that there is a further 
lowering of the threshold for designs which had 
previously been exposed.—J. A. Stern. 

2450. Boring, Edwin С. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The Gibsonian visual field. Psychol. Rev., 
1952, 59, 246-247.—Gibson's phenomenal dichotomy 
of visual field and visual world is further questioned 
on operational grounds.—C. F. Scofield. 

2451. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Visual perception as invariance. Psychol. 
Rev., 1952, 59, 141-148.— The visual paradox of con- 
stant size with diminishing retinal images is analyzed. 
Two contradictory points of view (Wundtian struc- 
turalism, and Gestalt phenomenalism) are con- 
trasted in connection with the paradox, the “Leip- 
zig" school holding that the object is seen small but 
is known to be big, the "Berlin" group holding the 
reverse. An eclectic compromise is suggested in that 
size constancy might be a consequent of sufficient 
clues for distance and lack of constancy a function 
of the reduction of such clues. Gibson’s concepts 
of visual field and visual world are criticized as in- 
sufficiently specific and incapable of resolving the 
paradox. The visual field (Gibson) is equated in 
part with a system of reduced vision or reduced per- 
ceptions in which, because of the lack of clues an 
observer is dependent upon one or a few stimulus 
parameters which functions as observed invariances, 
—В. R. Bugelski. Ў 

2452. Burnham, R. W. Comparative effects of 
area and luminance on color. Amer. J. Pyschol., 
1952, 65, 27-38.—Observers mixed colorimetric pri- 
maries to match test colors subtending visual angles 
of 2° and 12° at test-field luminance levels of 0.84 
and 6.30 foot lamberts. A given area of color ap- 
peared slightly brighter and perceptibly more satur- 
ated at the higher as compared to the low luminance 
level. Colors at either luminance level also appeared 
brighter and more saturated in the larger area. 
to 1 change in visual angle produced color shifts that 
were comparable in direction and extent to those 
found with a similar change in luminance of the test- 
field. „There were marked individual differences in 
matching mixtures. The expectation that changes 
їп area and luminance produce similar color shifts is 
realized, at least within the ranges covered by the 
present experiment.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2453. Chalmers, E., Laurence, Jr. (Princeton U. 
N. J.) Monocular and binocular cues in the per- 
ception of size and distance. Amer. J. Psychol. 
1952, 65, 415-423.—An investigation of the primary 
monocular and binocular cues entering into percep- 
tions of size over distances of 100 ít. and more. 
Monocular vision is found to provide no informa- 
tion as to size or distance of objects beyond about 
25 ft. With the binocular cues of double image and 
retinal disparity it is possible to perceive the real 
physical size of objects between 30 and 80 ft. Some- 
where between these two distances judgments begin 
to deviate from physical size of standard objects 
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and approach the visual angle of the standards.— 


J. A. Stern. 

2454. Deatherage, B. H., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(U. Texas, Austin. The effect of satiation on 
stroboscopic movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 
65, 108-109.—"1f, as Wertheimer maintained, 
stroboscopic movement is to be regarded as a pro- 
duct of cortical 'short-circuiting,' the course of this 
movement should be altered in a predictable manner 
when the resistance of the cortical medium is in- 
creased. An interocular tachistoscope was employed 
for the purpose of observing this effect." Typical 
results were briefly sketched.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2455. Dukes, William F., & Bevan, William Jr. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Size estimation and monetary 
value:a correlation. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 43-54.— 
10 college students gave size estimates of small 
equal-sized rectangular , cards differing in printed 
monetary value, from minus 3 to plus $3. The sub- 
ject drew a card from a grab bag, noted its size, re- 
placed it, and then pointed to the one on the table 
nearest it in size. This lasted 30 min. a day for 5 
days. Ss were told total daily winnings, but in the 
event of very high winnings or losings, the amount 
was juggled to give a small plus total, in order to 
keep motivation within normal bounds. Most Ss 
had high plus eta's between estimated size and 
printed value, and the group eta was .88. Area 
estimates were smallest around zero value, and 
E" in high plus and minus values.—R. W. 

2456. Erlick, Dwight Edmund. Interrelation of 
frequency, intensity, light-dark ratio and age on the 
ipe fusion threshold. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 

» 101-102.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
шы U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
Mid? тозае Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

2457. Erlick, Dwight is, Carn 
chiatric Inst., Columbia us pon ) Ё he Get 

Шен, light-dark ratio, and age on the flicker- 
388 FR M. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 375- 
6 levels d ноп Hat ie: for 7 ate er 

rightness were determin y 
Chey both хоба and epicotister. The average 
Ns: the cd Zn жонине for all levels of bright- 
CFF's tha ПЕ subjects had significantly higher 
CFF E е two older ones; and variability of 
creasing а regular increasing relationship to in- 
the age pparent brightness. Differences between 
Cüssed.— 7. А Sid between instruments are dis- 

2458. Finge; ae 

( тыз ; Milton, & Brown, Frank A., Jr. 
pais J., Evanston, Ш.) A “Purkinje 
—An ^j ect vision. Science, 1952, 116, 171-172. 
the reine . . . undertaken to determine 
Drosophila сее the spectral response curve of 
creased” find tered as the intensity of light is de- 
s “a Purkinje shift occurring in the 
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2459, Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus 
Gilinsky’s equations for perceived size and н) 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 244-245.—Gilinsky (see 26: 
5323) has not derived her equations for perceived 
size and perceived distance from Luneberg’s, as she 
claims to have done. She has, however, produced 
evidence that visual space is Euclidian and has pro- - 
vided a new distance function which should prob- 
ably be substituted for the one Luneberg used.— 
C. F. Scofield. 

_ 2460, Furchtgott, Ernest. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) The effects of X-irradiation on brightness dis- 
crimination. J. Pshcyol., 1952, 34, 37-41.—37 rats 
which had received whole-body irradiation were in- 
ferior to 36 controls in acquisition of brightness dis- 
crimination under low illumination. Retardation 
was most noticeable immediately following radiation, 
and it was believed due to receptor changes rather 
than in the CNS.—R. W. Husband. 

2461. Gibson, James J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The visual field and the visual world: a 
reply to Professor Boring. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, _ 
149-151.—Boring's suggestion (see 27: 2451) that 
the visual field be interpreted as perception with re- 
duced cues is rebutted. The visual field does not 
depend upon conditions of stimulation so much as 
upon attitude. Size constancy experiments with 
reduced cues to distance permit the 0 to see an ob- . 
ject as either small or large depending on_whether 
the 0 adopts a “perspective” attitude. Size con- 
stancy depends on an invariant of retinal stimulation 
consisting of a retinal area and a set of distance 
stimuli. An operational definition of the visual field 
must be stated in terms of response to stimulation 
and not in terms of stimulation alone. Boring's 
support of a distinction between sensation and per- 
ception is denied and it is proposed that an experi- 
mental source of perception start with an investiga- 
tion of all the discriminable properties and qualities 
of visual experience—B. R. Bugelski. 

2462. Goguelin, Р. Barrage de signes et percep- 
tion. (Barred signs and perception.) Travail hum., 
1952, 15, 60-72.— Previous findings from the signs- 
barring test of Toulouse and Piéron showed certain 

uliar omissions, and the present test disclosed 
them not to occur from the nature of the signs them- 
selves, but from the memory structure of the sub- 
jects. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

2463. Hayes, Claude S. Phonemic regression in 
relation to difference limens for pitch in the p 
ively deafened ear. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 147- 
148.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern 
U., 1951. 

2464. Hochberg, Carol Barnes, & Hochberg; 
Julian E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, №. Y.) Familiar 
size and the of depth. J. Psychol., 1952, 
34, 107-114.—Most of the cues for immediate per- 
ception of space do not require explanation in terms 


Compound eve.” wich; iliar si 
cells (i Ve," with its two types of photoreceptor of past experience. Only the cue ef familiar size 18 
tall in Drosophila). Hence, а Duplicity oreceptor Guil to require past experience; actually most of the 
‚ and findings interpreted.—B. R. Fisher. is produced by relative size. In this experiment, the 
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2 were separated and relative size proved far more 
effective. This was tested by pressing 1 key when 1 

anel appeared nearer, bearing sketches of a man ora 
E and a different key when the other panel ap- 
peared closer.—R. W. Husband. 

2465. Lloyd, Van Voorhees. (Columbia U., New 
York.) A comparison of critical fusion frequencies 
for different areas in the fovea and periphery. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 346-357.— Critical flicker 
fusion frequencies were determined for a foveal and 
an extra-foveal region centered 20? below fovea 
under various degrees of intensity of stimulation as 
well as various sizes of stimuli patches. The findings 
for the various areas differed as a function of both 
intensity and size of stimulated area. Differences 
are attributed to rod and cone vision as well as dif- 
ferences between cones in the fovea and peripheral 
regions.—J. А, Stern. 

2466. Luchins, A. S., & Luchins, E. H. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Can.) Ón the relationship between 
figural after-effects and the ciple of Pragnanz. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 16-26.— The results 
from 15 Ss viewing rectangular drawings in a se- 
eae of 4 tests, are interpreted with respect to the 

ohler and Wallach theories and the Law of Prag- 
nanz. The central fact that the Ss reported seeing 
the терена as a whole was interpreted as fol- 
lows: "The tendency toward Pragnanz in the neural 
correlàte of the entire test-pattern was able to com- 
pensate for any distortions in the figure process intro- 
duced by the condition of satiation; by the thesis of 
isomorphism, the perceived form was also seen as a 
regular even pattern.”—S, C. Ericksen. 

2467. Motokawa, Koiti, & Ebe, Mituru. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan.) Selective stimulation of color 
receptors with alternating currents. Science, 1952, 
116, 92-94.—Usin Motokawa's method (see 24: 
3034), it was found that preillumination alternating 
current of different frequencies (cps) plus white light 
yielded excitability curves similar to those when 
pa for ae o nminanga оры lights were used, 

no stimulation. Results are briefly inter- 
pouces R. Fisher. О 
. Mull, H. K., „K. & Carlin, P. Indica- 
tions of a central Denis in uncontrolled and con- 
trolled shifts in cube perspective. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 89-90.—40 subjects viewed a 5-cm. cube 
drawing of black on white. In Series I spontaneous 
fluctuation was measured with both binocular and 
monocular vision. In Series II S was instructed to 
maintain a given phase, i.e., "up" or “down” in- 
version. Although different individuals differ quite 
widely in rate of spontaneous fluctuation, each indi- 
vidual has a rate of shift which is relatively constant 
and is maintained whether the 2 eyes are used to- 
gether or separately.—S. C. Ericksen. . 

2469. Newhall, Sidney М. (Eastman Kodak 
Rochester, N. Y.) Hidden pues scr nli 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 110.—Somewhat casual 

observations indicate that neither a set fora complete 
cow or for a non-subject cow is required to obscure 
the cow in this picture. The preferred explanation 
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is that the relatively meaningless pattern of the 
picture is too strongly organized to permit the ready 
emergence of a highly meaningful figure.—5S. C. 
Ericksen. 

2470. Osgood, Charles E., & Heyer, Albert W., Jr. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Anew interpretation of figural 
after-effects. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 98-118.— 
The Kóhler-Wallach explanation of figural after- 
effects in electrical field postulates is challenged and 
a substitute theory based on orthodox nerve physi- 
ology is advanced. The thesis is proposed that such 
after-effects are due to differential adaptation within 
the projection system, produced by the prolonged 
inspection of contours. The basic postulate sug- 
gested is that rate of recovery from adaptation is a 
negatively accelerated function of its degree. The 
views advanced depend on the "'statistical hypothe- 
sis" of Marshall and Talbot. Explanations are 
offered of all of the phenomena reported by Kohler 
and Wallach. Although the theory is presented as a 
substitute account it is admitted that the Köhler- 
Wallach views are not disproved.—B. К. Bugelski. 


2471. Richter, Manfred. Internationale Bibli- 
ographie der Farbenlehre und ihrer Grenzgebrete. 
Nr. 1.: Berichtszeit 1940-1949. Göttingen: “Мип- 
sterschmidt” Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1952. xiii, 
244p. DM 27.—1608 reference on color psychology, 
physiology, optics, industrial problems, etc., are 
listed alphabetically by author. Books are specially 
designated. Each entry contains a class number in 
the Universal Decimal System, and half of the en- 
tries have connotations or abstracts. There is a 
subject index, and a 3 page discussion of nomen- 
clature.—C. M. Louttit. 


2472. Rothschild, Е. S., & Streifler, M. (Hadas- 
sah U. Hosp., Jerusalem.) On eyedness in homony- 
mous hemianopia. J. лет. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 
59-64.—7 hemianoptics were subjects in this in- 
vestigation, in all 7 the eye homonymous to the 
hemianopia was found to be the dominant. In 
some of these cases a shift from right to left-eyedness 
is inferred, This shift is considered as an adaptive 
process, "aimed at the restoration of the normal rela- 
tionship between the center of the body and the 
outside world."—J. A. Stern. 


2473. Smith, William M. (Princeton U., М. J.) 
Gilinsky's theory of visual size and distance. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1952, 59, 239-243.—Gilinsky's theory 
(see 26: 5323) of perceived size and distance ignores 
certain data in its formulation, cannot have the 
generality claimed for it, and is not confirmed by 
experimental evidence.—C. F. Scofield. 


2474, Smith, William M. (Princeton U., М. J.) 
Past experience and the perception of visual size. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 389-403.—The effect 
of controlled experiences on the apparent size ап 
distance of geometrical forms was investigated. The 
experiment demonstrates, in the area of size per- 
ception; “the modification of sensory data by the 
Pooling’ or ‘averaging’ of past experience.” Re- 
sults are discussed in relation to the perception of 
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the size of objects in ordinary environments.—J. A. 
Stern. 

2475. Solomon, Paul, & Werner, Heinz. (Clark 
U., Worcester, Mass.) Studies on contour: ш. 
Negative after-images. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 
67-74.—For every one of the 10 Ss, the after-image 
for Condition I-black sector on white, was always 
brighter than for Condition II-white on black. The 
difference between the after-images under the 2 
conditions is explainable in terms of the relative 
efficacy of figural contour. The figure by virtue of 
having its own contour, over and beyond the con- 
tour of the pattern area (the outline), contributes to 
the establishment of the negative after-image to a 
greater extent than the ground.—S. C. Ericksen. 


(See also abstracts 2367, 2370, 2371, 3092) 
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2476. Arnoult, Malcolm D. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Localization of sound during rotation of the visual 
environment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 48-58.— 
The experience of rotating was induced visually in 
S by rotating his entire visual environment a large 
striped cylinder in which he was sitting. He was 
required to report the location of a sound in the 
horizontal plane under 3 conditions. There is 2 
tendency for the Ss as a group to displace the sound 
in the direction of the experienced rotation. In 
general the magnitude of the displacements was 
small, The results of only one S were statistically 
significant. The Ss’ displacements as a group were 
statistically significant in direction but not in size. 
The latent period of rotation, i.e., the interval be- 
tween the beginning of the revolving of the cylinder 
and the first report of experienced rotation, varied 
from 5 to 58 sec. among the Ss. The average fre- 
quency of eye movements during experienced rota- 
tion varied from 2.0 to 3.4 per sec.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2477, Békésy, G. v. (Harvard U. Cambridge, 
Mass.) Gross localization of the place of origin of 
ps cochlear microphonics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
iA 24, 399-409.—This report is an extension of 

he writer's examination of the electro-anatomy of 
the living auditory end-organ. By means of a sharp 
microelectrode, mechanically coupled to a driving 
system, the author was able to penetrate selected 
р {Пола of the cochlear structures. Correlated with 
RU in the location of the electrode were system- 
ps ifferences in the ac and dc potentials be- 
À ae the penetrating electrode and a fixed electrode. 
ate ES measurements enable us to show that the 
in pymp is surrounded by an electrically insulat- 
= AM and that the inner part of the organ of 
К d is protected from external electrical potential 
ar n Systematic differences between the behavior 
d ne ac and 4с potentials in the normal and in the 
di yxiated animal permit a relatively precise 
Bn mitation of the place of origin of the cochlear 
зона in the organ of Согі.—/. Pollack. 
Mae: Dice, Lee R., & Barto, Elizabeth. (U. 
igan, Ann Arbor.) Ability of mice of the genus 
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Peromyscus to hear ultrasonic sounds. Science, 
1952, 116, 110-111.—‘“‘When а Peromyscus is ex- 
posed to sudden sound it will nearly always react by a 
movement of its ears." This ear movement can be 


- ап indicator of auditory response to. sounds of 


particular frequency and intensity. Subspecies 
studied, sound sources, click-control technique and 
experimental procedures are described. Evidences 
are given that "the animals actually hear and are 
affected by the sound frequencies to which they re- 
spond by ear movements." Frequency bands at 
different sound pressure values to which ear move- 
ment responses are obtained are reported for differ- 
ent subspecies and hybrids, including some subject 
to audiogenic seizures, for whom additional findings 
are reported.—B. R. Fisher. 

2479. Franke, Ernst K. (Aero Med. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio.) 
The impedance of the human mastoid. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 417.— Тһе impedance of the 
human mastoid was determined by means of a vi- 
brating piston, one end of which was placed in firm 
contact with the body surface." In general, the 
reactance and the resistance of the human mastoid 
increases with the vibratory frequency. However, 
the increase of resistance is relatively small over a 
considerable range of frequencies. The agreement 
of the author's results with results in the experi- 
mental literature is considered satisfactory. Thus, 
the findings "can be considered as sufficiently reliable 
to serve as a basis for standardization of the im- 
pedance of artificial mastoids and for similar pur- 
poses."—1. Pollack. 

(Medical Res. Lab. 
New London, Conn.) 


second procedure because itis simpler, both in terms 
of the operations verbally reported by the listener 
and in terms of the operations performed by the 
experimenter, and because it yields finer measures of 


sensitivity—I. Pollack. 
2481. Robbins, J. G- Hendrix Coll, Conwa: 
з d d ‘ f the ‘amplitu е 


Ark.) The Mo Lanes о кыл 
and phase of harmonics presen in а sourci 

in M roan J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 380-383. 
—Tn order to obtain some further measure of the 
acoustic properties of a rectangular room, à brie! 
subjective study is made of listener response to 
sounds having various degrees of modulation on 
their decay curves and to alternate sounds which 
differ only in the phase relation of a harmonic 1n the 
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source with respect to the fundamental frequency. 
The data show that the average listener finds the 
decay of sounds pleasant in inverse proportion to 
the amount of modulation on the decay curves, and 
that a large majority of listeners cannot distinguish 
between two steady-state sounds, alike except that 
in one sound the phase of a harmonic is changed with 
respect to that of the fundamental frequency."— 
I. Pollack. 
2482. Schneider, Daniel E. Psychosomatic im- 
plications of a new theory of taste and hearing: 
psychosurgical perspectives. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1952, 3, 156-165.—On the basis of Freud's consider- 
ations that "the ordinary traumatic neurosis is the 
result of an extensive rupture of the barrier against 
stimuli” and that “excitations from within acquire 
increased economic significance,” a new theory of 
taste and hearing (with implications for vision) is 
presented. The theory is outlined and illustrated by 
2 clinical observations showing the role of the otic 
ganglion as a portion of the primitive sonic system, 
as the ganglion of Meniére’s and migraine. Surgery 
of ganglia and peripheral nerves is suggested as a 
new psychosurgical approach.—C, T. Bever. 

2483. Siegenthaler, Bruce Monroe. Formulation 
of a diagnostic word test of hearing. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 150-151.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
U. Michigan, 1951. 


(See also abstract 3043) 
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2484. Bahrick, Harry; Rankin Robert E., & Fitts, 
Paul M. (Ohio State Univ., Columbus.) The effect 
of motivation upon peripheral perception during the 
performance of a central psychomotor task. USAF 
Human. Resources Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 52-14, 1952, 
7 p,—'"The experiment tested the hypothesis that 
an Increase in motivation results in increased per- 
ceptual selectiveness favoring those parts of the 
stimulus field which are perceived as most relevant 
to existing motivational conditions. А modified 
Buxton pursuit apparatus was used as a continuous 
central tracking task, and reactions to peripheral 
stimuli were measued in 3 ways which differed both 
in the amount of relevance to existing motivational 
conditions and in the facility with which peripheral 
vision can be used in the performance of the tasks. 
‚2. The experimental results are in good agreement 
with the prediction that a condition of high motiva- 
tion facilitates performance of a central (tracking) 
task but, in general, interferes with the performance 
of peripheral tasks."—W. F. Grether. 


2485. Beecher, Henry K. (Massachu. =, 
eral Hosp., Boston.) Pesos: Е on 
and measurement of the subjective response. Sct- 
ence, 1952, 116, 157-162.—A program of experimental 
investigation in the field of subjective responses to 
drugs is described in terms of the field's nature (its 
boundaries, definitions, goals; the kinds and dimen- 
sions of response studied), its "material" for study 
(man, lower animals; evaluation of working with 
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*"matural"—i.e,  pathological—as against “соп- 
trived"—i.e., experimentally induced—pain), ex- 
perimental design problems (especially the variety of 
necessary controls, and “placebo reactors"), and 
its "established" and to-be-studied “principles and 
practices" of investigation.—B. R. Fisher. 

2486. Chinn, Herman L, & Milch, Lawrence J. 
Effectiveness of various drugs in prevention of air- 
Sickness. VII. Evaluation of Phenergan and Trime- 
ton. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. No. 21-32- 
014, Rep. No. 7. iii, 3 p—The following preparations 
were tested during simulated aircraft turbulence: 
(a) placebo; (b) Lergigan, 25 mg.; (c) Phenergan, 
25 mg.; and (d) Trimeton, 25 mg. All 3 drugs re- 
duced significantly the incidence of vomiting below 
that in the placebo group. Phenergan exhibited the 
greatest protection. Side effects with each drug 
were slight, an increase in drowsiness being the most 
apparent effect. The possibility that the effective- 
ness of Lergigan is due to an admixture with Phener- 
gan is discussed.— Publisher. 

2487. Edwards, A. S., & Cannon, D. J. Equilib- 
rium and a dog's tail. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 
257-258.—''William James . . . quoted one of his 
correspondents as follows: 'If a dog grows up and his 
tail is cut off suddenly, he staggers so badly he can- 
not cross a foot log.’ Under experimental conditions 
two young dogs walked a 2-inch runway (12 feet long), 
the day after the amputation of their tails, with 
success indistinguishable from their performance 
before the tails had been amputated."—Z. Luria. 

2488. Fernberger, Samuel W. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Anticipatory or delayed reactions? 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 112.—A brief summary 
of observations made on the pigeons in St. Marks 
square in Venice with respect to their feeding habits 
in relation to visual and auditory stimuli.—3S. C. 
Ericksen. 

2489. Hauschka, Theodore S. (Lankenau Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Whisker-eating mice. J. Hered- 
ity, 1952, 43, 77-80.—''Whisker-eating mice, whose 
performance followed a precise working pattern, oc- 
curred in several heterozygous genotypes and in 
inbred strains, but not in 5 other pure lines—all on 
the same diet. Inheritance of the character is not 
monofactorial, as claimed in theliterature. Multiple 
factors may be involved. Dependence of manifesta- 
tion on age was established. Exploratory experi- 
ments were directed at an interpretation of the trait 
in terms of the grooming drive, competitive adjust- 
ments, and social hierarchy."—G. C. Schwesinger. 

2490. Parmentier, Marie. La recherche de là 
débilité motrice son intérét en rapport avec les tests 
de caractére et les résultats acolaires. (Research 
concerning lack of motor ability in relation to tests 
of character „and scholastic results.) In Baum- 
garten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 183-186.—A battery of 
tests was administered to 30 boys studying to be 
radio electricians. Certain tests showed a lack of 
motor ability. Results, however, would be better if 
the subjects were emotionally adjusted. It is sug- 
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gested that the study be carried further.—G. E. 
Bird. 

2491. Schneck, Jerome M. Hypnotic phenomena 
apparently related to bilaterality. J. genet. Psychol., 
1952, 80, 253-256.—4 cases of bilateral activity in 
hypnosis are described. The relation between these 
phenomena and developmental features of bilateral- 
ity are discussed. Relations with spontaneous re- 
gression in hypnosis, varying ego-orientations and 
an aspect of hypnotic transference are considered.— 
2. Luria. 

2492. Tait, C. Downing, Jr., Wall, Patrick D., 
Balmuth, Muriel, & Kaplan, Sylvan J. Behavioral 
changes following radiation. Ii. Maternal behavior 
and maze performance. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 
1952, Spec. Rep. ii, 12 p.—Groups of white rats in 
their final week of pregnancy were exposed to single 
doses of 30, 90, 180, and 360 roentgens (їп air). 
Only the heaviest exposure produced apparent 
deterioration in maternal behavior when compared 
with controls. Growth disturbance in offspring was 
correlated positively with size of dose. Both 90 r 
and 180 r offspring made significantly more maze 
errors than controls.—Publisher. 


(See also abstracts 2369, 2374, 2922, 2923) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2493, Alper, Thelma G. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) The interrupted task method in studies of 
selective recall: a reevaluation of some recent ех- 
periments. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 71-88.—The 
negative views of Cameron and Sears on the incom- 
‘pleted task technique are challenged as based on the 
incorrect analysis of Glixman. The nature of recall 
depends on the ego pattern. Strong egos recall in- 
completed tasks in a non-stressful setting, and com- 
pleted tasks in a stress situation. For weak ego 
patterns, the nature of recalls is reversed. The per- 
sonality of the recaller must be studied comprehen- 
у and taken into account as group results are 
confounded by random inclusion of weak and strong 
€gos.—B. К. Bugelski. 

СЯ Block, J. D., Rouke, Е. L., Salpeter, M.M. 
m e ; E., Kubis, J. F., & Welch, L. An attempt 
b usd of the truth-lie relationship as measured 
3 ce Psychogalvanic response. J. Psychol., 1952, 
eR -66.—The usual lie detector situation, using 
bod with card identification, was modified in the 
ы еы! series with S being given a fairly severe 
ШЕ, shock whenever he told the truth, and no 
ch in the one instance of the lie being told when 
eh tg Card was exposed. The attempted rever- 
which d Bt take place to any significant extent, 
is "relati the experimenters to conclude that there 
Eum ve stability of the criteria of deception and 
designed of their identification under conditions 
iagnosi to obscure the criteria and to confuse the 

н — К. W. Husband. 
tha ores G. The nature of the wish. Sam- 

› 1951, 5, 203-214.—An attempt is made to define 
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the concept of the “wish,” as the term is used psy- 

choanalytically. Its attributes, elements, and rela- 

asus: to perception are discussed.—J. W. Bowles, 
r 


2496. Bousfield, W. A., & Orbison, W. D. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) Ontogenesis of emotional be- 
havior. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 1-7.—Emotional 
behavior is strongly dependent on maturation. The 
infant is essentially precorticate; adult emotional 
behavior is dependent on the development of the 
cortex, especially the frontal lobes, and on the 
maturation of glands, particularly the adrenal 
cortex. Endocrine products sustain adult emotional 
activity. Adult emotional behavior is more differ- 
entiated and more prolonged than that of infants.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

2497. Cofer, Charles N., & Shevitz, Reuben. (U. 
Maryland, College Park.) Word-association as a 
function of word-frequency. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 75-79.—The 101 Ss were asked to write 
down as many words as they could during a 10 min, 
period in response to each of 4 stimulus words. The 
high-frequency noun and adjective appear 100 times 
or more in a million words while the low-frequency 
noun and adjective occur once in a million words. 
The output to any high-frequency word was sig- 
nificantly greater than the output to any low-fre- 
quency word irrespective of whether the word was a 
noun or adjective. The theoretical and procedural 
implications of the findings are stated.—5. C. ' 
Ericksen. 

2498. Combs, Arthur W., & Taylor, Charles. 
(Syracuse U., №. Y.) The effect of the perception 
of mild degrees of threat on performance. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 420-424.—'"The 
prediction was made that the introduction of a mild 
degree of personal threat in the course of the solution 
of a simple task would result in an increase of time 
required to complete the task and of errors in per- 
formance." 50 college students were given the task 
of translating sentences into a simple code. Mildly 
threatening sentences were interspersed among 
neutral sentences. With a single exception threat 
sentences required longer to complete and produced 
greater errors in translation. "Experimental results 
appear to amply demonstrate the prediction."— 
L. N. Solomon. 

2499. Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
The influence of varying degrees of psychological 
stress on problem-solving rigidity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 512-519.— 'The present study is 
an investigation of the hypothesis that increasing 
degrees of experimentally induced psychological 
stress will elicit increasing amounts of problem- 
solving rigidity. . - - It is concluded that the 
initial hypothesis appears to be a tenable one. Some 
factors perhaps capable of explaining these findings 
have been considered, and certain implications of 
the results have been suggested. "— L. N. Solomon. 

2500. Davitz, Joel В. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The effects of previi on 
behavior. J. 
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315.—". . . under the conditions specified in the 
present experiment previous training in situations 
similar to that in which frustration is encountered is 
a significant determinant of the organism’s post- 
frustration behavior. These results are in contrast 
with past studies of frustration which interpreted 
postfrustration behavior primarily in terms of the 
frustrating situation itself."—L. N. Solomon. 


2501. Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Defense against ego-threat in 
memory and perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 230-235.—'"The hypothesis for the present 
study may be stated as follows: In a situation where 
failure is ego-threatening, individuals who have a 
high success-to-failure recall ratio will show a 
greater degree of perceptual defense than will indi- 
viduals with a low success-to-failure recall ratio. 
. . . The results show . . . the main effect of ego 
involvement on the recall of completed vs. incom- 
pleted tasks is to increase greatly the group variance. 
. . » The increase in variance with ego involvement 
reflects marked individual differences in response to 
threat,"—L. N. Solomon. 


2502. Filer, Robert J. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Frustration, satisfaction, and other factors affecting 
the attractiveness of goal objects. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 203-212.—This experiment was 
designed to investigate the effects of 3 variables 
attainment, expectation of attainment, and merit, 
involvement, upon the attractiveness of goal ob- 
jects. Differential results with well-adjusted and 
poorly-adjusted groups are reported.— L. N. Solo- 
mon, 


2503. Gans, Oscar.  (Universitüts-Hautklinik, 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) Zur Kasuistik der 
Telepathie. (Telepathy in the single case.) Nerv- 
enarst, 1952, 23, 185-186.—A case of apparent 
telepathy between Germany and England is shown 
to have been the result of two couples simultaneously 
hearing the same BBC broadcast. Its content was 
closely related to a 6 gr old shared but uncom- 
pleted experience which led to thoughts of one an- 
other and subsequent communication. The writer 
believes that many cases of seeming telepathy occur 
in a similar fashion: as a result of associations elicited 
by exposure of the same stimuli, evocative of a 
shared past experience.—E. W. Eng. 


2504. Hastorf, A. H., & Bender, I. E. 
mouth Coll., Hanover, N. H.) A caution Pee ade 
the measurement of empathic ability. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 574-576.—"In this study 
an attempt was made to isolate the factor of pro- 
(Ено from what is assumed to be empathy. . . . 

ithout some correction for projection, attempts to 
measure empathy do not seem to make psychological 
sense."—L. N. Solomon. 


2505. Heijden, M. v. d. “Ното faber" dan 
l'industrie. que. conclusions. (Some toll 
clusions regarding “Homo faber" in industry.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La bsychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 326-329.—The 
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hereditary character of mechanical aptitude shown 
by performance tests indicates that assumed inherited 
differences between the intelligence levels of different 
social groups are not the result of the influence of the 
environment. Research in the mechanical aptitude 
of “Homo faber" gives a better understanding of 
the complete trend of the individual than do the 
aptitudes required by any special vocation.—G. E. 
Bird. 

2506. Jensen, Barry T. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Left-right orientation in profile drawing. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 80-83.— Profile draw- 
ings were obtained from 1018 Ss in schools in 2 
American populations, in Norway, and in Egypt. 
Regardless of the direction of the established reading 
habit or of the amount of practice in reading, the 
tendency to draw profiles facing toward the left 
was present in all 4 cultural groups. Americans from 
an urban, upper socio-economic class showed a 
stronger tendency to orient drawings to the left than 
did Americans from a rural, lower socio-economic 
class. Right-handed Ss tended to draw profiles 
facing to the left but the left-handed pupils did not 
show the same tendency.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2507. Lazarus, Richard S., Deese, James, & 
Osler, Sonia F. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) The effects of psychological stress upon per- 
formance. Psychol. Bull, 1952, 49, 293-317.— 
Stress is motivational in character and cannot be 
described in terms of stimulus or response operations 
alone. Studies have been concerned with verbal 
and perceptual-motor performance, components of 
behavior, personality correlates as affected by stress, 
qualitative observation of stress-performance, and 
such performance as a predictor. Explanatory con- 
cepts deal with the energizing, directive and emo- 
tional aspects of motivation, and the interaction of 
emotion and motivation as related to kind of stress 
and task components. 46-item bibliography.— M. 
R. Marks. 

2508. Maltzman, Irving. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The process need. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 
59, 40-48.—An hypothesis is proposed that there 1s 
in addition to primary and secondary needs, a third 
class that can be labeled “process” needs. 3 classes 
of experiments are reviewed each of which shows 
evidence that preliminary experience with goal 
stimuli affects performance (reaction potential): 
(1) experiments in which hungry animals are given 
small amounts of pre-feeding; (2) experiments in 
which animals are allowed to select from large or 
small units of food, and (3) experiments involving 
changes in the amount of food reinforcement. In all 
$ types it appears that performance can be enhance 
by suitable pre-test experience or that performance 
is a function of initial conditions involving commerce 
with goal stimuli.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2509. Nissen, Henry W. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Approach and avoidance: a reply. Psychol. 
Rev., 1952, 59, 237-238,—The data of Bitterman (see 
20: 728) are accounted for by the approach-avoidance 
formulation —C. Е. Scofield. 
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2510. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The nature and measurement of meaning. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1952, 49, 197—237.—"' The first portion of 


this paper describes a behavioral conception of the 


sign-process as developed from a general mediation 


theory of learning. The remainder is concerned with 
the problem of measuring meaning. .. . The de- 
velopment of a semantic differential as a general 
method of measuring meaning is described. It 
involves (a) the use of factor analysis to determine 
the number and nature of factors entering into se- 
mantic description and judgment, and (b) the 
selection of a set of specific scales corresponding to 
these factors." 118-item bibliography.—M. R. 
Marks. i 

2511. Purcell, Kenneth. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Memory and psychological security. J. abnorm. 
soc, Psychol., 1952, 47, 433-440.—This investigation 
was designed to "study the significance of character- 
istics, primarily affective in character, which are 
ascribed to memory by college students. Of special 
concern was the relationship of these affective char- 
acteristics to the psychological variable, security 
feelings. A major aim of the study involved the 
determination of whether childhood memories are as 
psychologically meaningful as adult memories when 
only a superficial analysis technique is employed."— 
L. N. Solomon. 

2512. Reik, Theodor. Refrain ofa song. Psycho- 
analysis, 1952, 1, 25-35.—In reading an obituary, 
Reik came across a refrain from a popular song: 
“Daddy you've been a mother to me.” Using the 
idea contained in the refrain, Reik seeks, as Freud 
did earlier, to investigate emotional differences 
between the sexes. He thus arrives at the formula- 
tion that women want the affection of men together 
with the consideration and tenderness received in 
their early years from their mothers, a love that 
comprises both mother and father. The desire for an 
element of maternal consideration from the men they 
love is unconscious in women because vestiges of the 
original mother relationship remain —L. E. Abt. 

2513. Ross, Bruce M., Rupel, John W., & Grant, 
David А. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Effects of 
Personal, impersonal, and physical stress upon cog- 
nitive behavior in a card sorting problem. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 546-551.—The 
Wisconsin Card Sorting test was administered under 

different combinations of personal, impersonal, 
and physical stress to determine the differential 
effects on abstract behavior. Electric shock, the 
physical threat, alone or in combination with other 
ON was the only variable which degraded per- 
ormance on the WCST to a statistically significant 
extent.— L. N. Solomon. 

j 2514. Sarbin, Theodore В. (U. California, Berke- 
15) А preface to a psychological analysis of the self. 
Sr Rev., 1952, 59, 11-22.—A theory of the self 
ased on 5 cognitive substructures is described in 
Preliminary form. The theory is called epistemo- 
n because of reliance on cognitive structures. 
e substructures are: (1) somatic self, (2) re- 
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ceptor-effector self, (3) primitive construct self, 
(4) introjecting-extrojecting self, and (5) the social 
self (role taking). Each self follows a type of de- 
velopmental sequence, one forming the anlage for 
the next. 7 postulates underlying the theory are P 
described. The theory asillustrated as a longitudinal 
sequence with the substructures developing as cross- 
sectional stages or phases. The theory is described 
as monistic with no distinction drawn between sub- 
jective and objective selves.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2515. Schiller, Paul Н. (Yerkes Labs. Primate 
Biol, Orange Park, Fla.) Innate constituents of 
complex responses. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 177- 
191.— Results of experiments on discrimination and 
conditioning of perceptions in apes, on problem- 
solving with sticks, and on the spontaneous use of 
sticks in apes and monkeys suggest that the innate 
constituents of complex responses are not perceptual 
organizations, but rather motor patterns. There is 
no evidence in the ape of innate specific responses to 
specific perceptual configurations. It is the innate 
motor patterns at the disposal of the organism which 
are, by reinforcement, stabilized into complexes of 
response sequences, more Or less adaptive. Such 
adaptive complexes are conducive to problem-solu- 
tion. The original repertoire may be regarded as 
consisting of operants, governed by internal stimuli. 
If emitted, they immediately attach to perceptual 
releasers and subsequent reinforcement develops the 
adaptive complex response.—C. Ё. Scofield. 

2516. Smith, Madorah E. Childhood memories 
compared with those of adult life. J. genet. Psychol., 
1952, 80, 151-182.—''Over 6000 memories for differ- 
ent periods of life of a woman, now in her 63rd year, 
have been recorded and analyzed for the purpose of 
comparison of the frequency, characteristics, ап 
nature of memories in early and later childhood, 
adolescence and adult life."—Z. Luria. 

2517. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis. Responses in absence of the acquisition 
motive. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 54—61.— Theories 
attempting to account for continuance of responses 
in the absence of original motives are classified as: 
(1) nominal (Allport's functional analysis), (2) 
irrelevant drive, and (3) acquired tendency theories. 
The first 2 are not regarded as sufficiently broad. or 
functionally useful. In the third type а distinction 
is drawn between the (a) acquired drive views as 
represented by Miller and Mowrer and (b) redin- 
tegrative theories like that of Hollingsworth. Pre- 
dictions of the latter types of theory are identical. 
A question remains as to the nature of the mediatory 
structure—B. R. Bugelski. 


(See also abstracts 2377, 2379, 2446, 2492, 2920, 
2922, 2928) 
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Epicyclic Pursuit Rotor on warm-up decrement were 
investigated. Warm-up decrements were found 
under both massed and distributed practice, the 
decrement tending to decrease for distributed prac- 
tice. No consistent findings under massed practice 
were found. The hypothesis that warm-up decre- 
ment is related to growth of inhibition is rejected — 
J, А. Stern. 

2519, Bilodeau, Edward A. (Human Resources 
Res. Centr., Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.) Some effects of modification of information 
about a previous response upon the acquisition of 
two lever positioning habits. USAF Hum. Resour. 
Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 52-1 (Proj. No. 509-020-0001), 
1952, v, 7 p.—This is the counterpart of Harlow's 
experiment on learning sets (see 23: 3097) in motor 
learning. Subjects learned 2 different lever-posi- 
tioning skills when these skills were practiced in 
alternation (in blocks of 5 trials.) Both tasks 
achieved the same result, the matching of 2 lights 
on a stimulus panel, but one was cued by correct 
information about the last response and the other 
by reporting the correct information plus a constant 
error. Within-block trials show a consistent con- 
vergence upon the correct value. Between-block 
trends show little or no improvement during suc- 
cessive shifts in the information supplied.—A. 
Chapanis, 

2520, Bitterman, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
" Approach and avoidance in discriminative learning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 172-175.—Nissen's com- 

- mentary (see 27: 2509), on the experiment of Weise 
and Bitterman is criticized and Nissen's views on the 
approach-avoidance formulation of discriminative 
learning is considered an over-simplification. Addi- 
tional evidence is presented for the position that 
"successive" learning problems are more readily 
learned than are "simultaneous" problems. From a 
new experimental design results are presented which 
suggest that solutions in a Lashley jumping appara- 
tus may be organized configurationally. Additional 
difficulties for Nissen's hypothesis are discussed — 
B. R. Bugelski. 

2521, Brown, W. Lynn, & Fosmire, F. R. 
effect of electroconvulsive ‘shock on the learning EM 
spatial maze. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 183-191. 
—Learning. of a single maze in a single position in an 
experimental room is found to be unaffected by 40 
electroconvulsive shocks. An analysis of the effect 
of the shocks is based on the consistent formation of 
position habits by animals subjected to the spatial 
aspect of the problem.—Z. Luria, 

2522. Burros, Raymond Н. (U. Illinoi. - 
bana.) Some criticisms of “A Ое 
for simple learning." Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 234- 
236.—A fallacy is pointed out in the reasoning of 
Bush and Mosteller (see 26: 3262) which has no 
effect upon the further deductions of their theory, 
but which might invalidate future work,—C. F. 
Scofield. уа 

2523. Cattell, Raymond B., & Winder, Alvin Е. 
(0. Illinois, Urbana.) Structural rigidity in relation 
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to learning theory and clinical psychology. Psychol. 
Rev., 1952, 59, 23-39.—Concepts of rigidity in 
clinical and experimental areas are surveyed. 3 
types of phenomena appear to merit the term: (1) 


process rigidity (opposite to flexibility), (2) goal — 


path rigidity (incapacity to learn), and (3) goal 
rigidity (incapacity to sublimate). There is no 
evidence that (1) is distinct from (2). There are 18 
possible factors determining the second type of 
rigidity, some of which pertain to immediate learning 
situations and some to repetition of the same. 16 of 
the factors appear to be readily incorporated by ordi- 
nary law of affect learning theory. Only 2 of the 18 
factors appear to deserve the label "rigidity": (a) 
immediate disposition rigidity (resistance to change 
to a clearly perceived and motivationally adequate 
response) and, (b) latent disposition rigidity (tend- 
ency for an appropriate partially established re- 
sponse to fail of retention). 2 experimental designs 
are suggested for checking the factorial nature of 
goal-path rigidity.—2B. R. Bugelski. 

2524. Cooper, L. F., & Tuthill, C. E. Time dis- 
tortion in hypnosis and motor learning. J. Psychol., 
1952, 34, 67-76.—The purpose was to determine 
whether the learning of a new motor skill could be 
facilitated by purely hallucinated practice under 
conditions of time distortion in hypnosis. 5 waking 
Ss wrote words and sentences with the subordinate 
(left usually) hand, then in the trance state halluci- 
nated the same. Introspectively they felt that such 
practice was real and that they had obtained practice 
effects equal to actually doing it. However, ob- 
jective evidence failed to back up this feeling of 
improvement.—R. W. Husband. 


2525. Jones, Marshall B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Effect, change, and expectation of reward. 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 227-233.— Within the frame- 
work of Hullian analysis an alternative theory of 
the growth of the excitatory potential gEg is de- 
veloped, replacing the "static ideas" of habit strength 
sHg and incentive substance К with the ‘‘dynamic- 
ally interrelated conceptions” of expectation P and 
effective reward A.—C. F. Scofield. 


2526. Kling, Julius William. The generalization 
of extinction of an instrumental response to stimuli 
varying in the size dimension. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 103-104.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
1951, U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
53 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 3143. 

2527. Laffal, Julius. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The learning and retention of words with association 
disturbances. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
451462.—"It was found that disturbing words 
took significantly more trials to learn than neutral 
words. The data suggest that there was no differ- 
ence in retention of disturbing and neutral words 


which could be attributed to the disturbance factor. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


2528. Levy, Leon (Ohio State U., Columbus.), & 
McCandless, Boyd. Expectancy of punishment as 
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a function of type of differentiation in original learn- 
ing. Ј. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 520-525.— 
“An attempt has been made, through experimental 
use of the Wisconsin Card Sorting technique and 
patterns of differentiation-training and negative re- 
inforcement, to determine the effects of negative 
reinforcement introduced into an adequately differ- 
entiated situation as contrasted to an inadequately 
differentiated situation. . . » In general, later learn- 
ing (judged from accuracy of expectancy) is more 
efficient for the former than for the latter condi- 
tion." — L. №. Solomon. 

2529. Lucas, James D. (Sacramento (Calif.) 
St. Coll.) The interactive effects of anxiety, failure, 
and intra-serial duplication, Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 59-66.—A test of immediate memory for 
consonants was administered to investigate the inter- 
actions between anxiety and each of the other 2 
yariables. Undergraduate students scoring in the 
highest and lowest 20 percentiles on a personality 
inventory were selected as Ss; 0, 1, 2, and 3 reports 
of failure; and 0, 2, and 5 duplications of consonants 
within a list of 10, provided the basic 3 variables. 
The greater the number of failures, the greater was 
the superiority of the non-anxious Ss. The increase 
in the proportion of duplicated consonants creat 
no continuous change in performance. The the- 
oretical implications of the findings are indicated.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

. 2530. MacCaslin, E. F., Wodinsky, Jerome, & 
Bitterman, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin.) Stimulus- 
generalization as a function of prior training. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 1-15.—A series of 4 experi- 
ments were performed to study the conditions re- 
quired for the appearance of generalization effects 
following "'single-stimulus" training in the jumping- 
apparatus. Significant generalization effects were 
found when animals were trained to discriminate 
between black-and-white striped cards, horizontal 
and vertical, and then tested on a discrimination be- 
tween the previously reinforced vertically striped 
card and a second vertically striped card differing 
from the first in stripe-width. No significant gen- 
eralization effects were found when the negative 
stimulus of the training problem was less similar to 
me positive, e.g., a homogeneous black or white card. 

hese results support the hypothesis that the diff- 
culty of the training problem determines the extent 
to which the rat will differentiate the unique proper- 
ties of the stimuli there encountered.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2531. Miller, Howard G. A study of the interfer- 
ө effects of high intensity sound on the retention 
ШУ and auditorially learned material. In 
© Eae of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania 
dis е College, 1951, 14, 463-467.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
San _ Microfilm copy of dissertation avail- 
1 2 rom University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

pages, $1.53, Publ. No: 3307. 
m. Nissen, Henry W. (Yale U., New Haven, 
a , Further comment on approach-avoidance as 
1 Aspe of response. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 
-167.—A defense is presented for the thesis of a 
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previous article (see 27: 2509), that in discriminative 
choice problems an approach-avoidance formulation 
is scientifically more useful than an explanation in 
movement learning terms. The criticisms of this 
thesis by Weise and Bitterman are rejected because 
they obscure the basic issue and offer inadequate 
data for a contradictory view on the basis of a finding 
that a "simultaneous" discrimination was more diffi- 
cult than a "successive" problem. The approach- 
avoidance hypothesis is restated with an account of 
how it accommodates itself to transfer situations. 
Stress is placed on the corollary views that response 
categories are independent of stimulus categories.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

2533. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Attitude as a determinant of dis- 
tortions in recall. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
47, 482-488.— This study demonstrates “ап experi- 
mental method for studying repression by producing 
errors in the recall of names analogous to Freudian 
slips of the tongue.” —L. N. Solomon. 

. 2534. Sarason, Seymour B., Mandler, George, & 
Craighill, Peyton G. (Yale U.. New Haven, Conn.) 
The effect of differential instructions on anxiety and 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 561- 
565.—“The following hypotheses are relevant to 
the present study: 1. Individuals with a strong 
anxiety drive . . . will perform poorer than those 
with a low anxiety drive when the task irrelevant 
responses interfere with adequate performance. 
When a stimulus situation contains elements which 
specifically arouse test or achievement anxiety, this 
increase in anxiety drive will lead to poorer perform- 
ance in individuals who have task-irrelevant anxiety 
responses in their response repertory.” Results 
showed that stress-producing instructions can have 
opposite effects with different subjects, depending on 
the anxiety level in the testing situation.—L. 
Solomon. 

2535. Saugstad, Per. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Inci- 

dental memory and problem-solving. Psychol. Rev., 
1952, 59, 221-226.— Tests of incidental memory and 
of problem-solving were administered to 49 male 
and 21 female high students in Oslo, Norway. For 
the boys, the scores were negatively correlated to 
the 1% level of significance. he g 
relation was negative but not significant. The 
results suggest some confirmation of the hypothesis 
that memory may hinder efficient problem-solving. 
—C. F. Scofield. 
(U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Psychol. Rev., 
1952, 59, 200-201.—The author attempts to, clarify. 
his concept of the role of reinforcement. Reinforce- 
ment is a principle of performance rather than of 
learning. It is proposed that the term be given the 
restricted meaning of a set of experimen 
tions.—C. F. Scofield. 

2537. Spence, Kenneth W. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Mathematical formulations of learning phenomena, 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 152-160.—Learning psy- 
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chologists who confine themselves to one type of 
learning situation or one type of measure do not 
require theories. Theories are necessary if any other 
situation or measures are employed if we are to 
avoid a complex collection of isolated laws. Two 
types of quantitative theories have been developed, 
the neurophysiological and the intervening variable 
types. Both of these can be distinguished from a 
third type which concerns itself with the nature of 
reinforcement. Psychologists readily accept at- 
tempts to formulate mathematical theories on neural 
foundations but are reluctant to accept intervening 
variable theories because they appear ad hoc. Prop- 
erly formed intervening variable theories escape this 
critiscism by testing hypotheses in new situations. 
Hull’s behavior theory is illustrated briefly and a 
warning stated against extrapolation beyond the 
type of experimental setup, including subjects.— 
B. К. Bugelski. 


W 2538. Spence, Kenneth W. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The nature of the response in discrimination 
learning. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 89-93.—The con- 
clusion reached by Weise and Bitterman that suc- 
cessive discrimination is learned more readily than 
simultaneous is challenged and data are offered to 
support the opposite view. Spence explains the solu- 
tion of both successive and simultaneous problems as 
consisting of the systematic growth of positive 
strength of an approach response to a stimulus com- 
pound. Because the component stimuli in a com- 
pound are more similar in a successive type of prob- 
lem, greater difficulty is predicted for such discrimin- 
ation learning.—B. R. Bugelski. 


2539. Teas, Don C., & Bitterman, M. E. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) Perceptual organization in the rat. 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 130-140.—Neither Spence's 
additive theory nor Lashley's relational theory ade- 
quately accounts for the superiority of “successive” 
discrimination learning over "simultaneous." 2 
non-additive processes of perceptual organization 
must be assumed: a primitive, diffuse situational 
process (configurational learning), and a more ab- 
stract, selective one (relational learning). An ex- 
perimental design is developed in which deductions 
from Spence and Lashley prove fallacious whereas 
those of the authors are confirmed. The conclusion 
is drawn that aggregations of afferent components 
may function initially as loosely organized wholes 
out of which the perception of objects and relations 
is subsequently differentiated.—B. К. Bugelski. 


2540. Turbeville, J. R., Calvin, A. D., & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin.) Relational and 
configurational learning in the rat. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 65, 424-433.—2 experiments are re- 
ported discussing the relationship between relational 
(4-situational discriminative problem) and con- 
figurational (2-situational discriminative problem). 
The configurational problem is found to be much less 
difficult than the relational problem and only a small 
though significant amount of transfer from the first 
to the second type of problem are reported. The 
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results are evaluated in terms of contemporary the- 
ories of discriminative learning —J. A. Stern. 

2541. Wolpe, Joseph. (U. Witwatersrand, South 
Africa.) The neurophysiology of learning and de- 
layed reward learning. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 
192-199.—An answer is made to Seward’s objections 
to the writer’s neurophysiological theory of rein- 
forcement. Evidence is presented against secondary 
reinforcement as a distinct variety of the learning 
process, or as an explanation of delayed reward 
learning. Neural mechanisms are described for 
conditioned response and instrumental types of 
learning.—C. F. Scofield. 

2542. Wolpe, Joseph. (U. Witwatersrand, South 
Africa.) Primary stimulus generalization: a neuro- 
physiological view. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 8-10.— 
Primary stimulus generalization is accounted for by 
the fact that similar stimuli excite a certain number 
of afferent neurons in common. Evidence for this 
view is drawn from studies by Pavlov, Hull, and 
Sherrington for tactile stimuli, and from Hovland 
and Humphreys for auditory stimuli. The activity 
of the organ of Corti is compatible with the hy- 
pothesis. A corollary is that common pathways are 
also responsible for the generalization of extinction. 
This involves a contradiction of Spence’s views on 
generalization of extinction phenomena.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 


(See also abstracts 2693, 2932, 3096) 
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2543. Heidbreder, Edna. (Wellesley Coll., Mass.) 
Experiments by Dattman and Israel on the attain- 
ment of concepts. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 115-136.— 
This is a rebuttal to an experiment by Dattman and 
Israel (26: 731) which opposed Heidbreder's hy- 
pothesis that there exists an order of dominance 
among cognitional processes such that the perception 
of concrete objects is predominant among them, and 
that other cognitive processes are less likely to occur 
as they involve a slight or greater variation from the 
kind of response involved in perceiving a concrete 
object. She claims that they failed to make their 
case; that their experimental setup was not suitable 
to test the hypothesized order of dominance; that 
their new hypothesis cannot account for the data in 
the original experiment; not to mention that they 
failed to understand the implications of Heidbreder's 
original hypothesis.—R. W. Husband. 

2544. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) An orientation for research on think- 
ing. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 209-220.—An orienta- 
tion is developed to give direction to research on 
thinking, the behavior commonly described as prob- 
lem-solving, Teasoning, concept formation, an 
Creativity. Attainment of the goal in thinking be- 
havior depends upon learning or recognizing the 
relationships among certain stimuli. For relation- 
ships among stimuli to be perceived and acquired, 
it is assumed that responses to those stimuli must be 
contiguous. Under this basic assumption certain 
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significant variables are examined and predictions of 
their influence made.—C. F. Scofield. 

. 2545. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
The psychology of thinking. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1952. xiii, 392 p. $5.50.— This book offers an 
interpretive review of the literature on thinking in- 
cluding 3 aspects: realistic or reasoning, imaginative, 
and personalized i.e. the factors of personal experi- 
ence and characteristics which influence thinking. 
The 17 chapters present materials on historical back- 
ground, attention & consciousness, imagery and 
imageless thought, mechanism of thinking, logic, 
concept formation, problem solving, imagination, 
artistic & creative thinking, personalized factors, 
and attitudes. Chapter bibliographies total 700 
items.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 2596, 2731) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2546. Brinkmann, D. Zur Phünomonologie der 
Intelligenz. (Concerning the phenomenology of 
intelligence.) In Baumgarten, Fransiska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
163-164.—It is only through phenomenonogical 
study that one can throw light upon the confused 
situation that characterizes psychological research 
in the realm of intelligence and practical diagnosis. 
French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

2547. Meili, Richard. Faktorielle analyse der 
praktischen Intelligenz. (Factorial analysis of 
practical intelligence.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 484-485.—In correlating tests of practical 
intelligence, manual skill, and theoretical intelli- 
gence, 3 factors emerge, but no one specific factor 
can be derived from this investigation. French sum- 
mary.—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstract 2931) 
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2548. Ball, Joe M. An experimental study of the 
relationship between the ability to impart information 
orally and the primary mental abilities, verbal com- 
prehension and general reasoning. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 112.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U 

Southern California, 1951. 


2549. Barrios Tirado, Florencia. Ideas para una 
teoria de la personalidad. (Ideas for a theory of 
Ee) Santiago, Chile: Departamento de 

ublicaciones del Liceo Experimental "Manuel de 
Salas,” 1951, 48 p.—Allport's definition of personality 
is discussed. Personality so defined is determined by 
heredity initially while environment modifies these 
basic tendencies giving rise to interests, ambitions, 
attitudes, tastes and inclinations. In the second 
half of the first year of life differentiation, integra- 
tion, maturation, and learning give rise to more or 
less stable and distinctive characteristics. Consci- 
ousness of the self or ego develops slowly during the 
first 3 or 4 years; by late adolescence these self- 
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concepts are well-developed and various defense 
mechanisms are noted. The mature personality is 
characterized by the extension and objectification 
of the ego and by a realistic philosophy of life.— 
G. B. Strother. 


2550. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. (U. Berne, Swilz- 
erland.) La structure psychique de la personnalité. 
(The psychological structure of personality.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 153-158.— Results 
of investigation are presented to contribute to the 
subject of the structure of personality. Diagrams 
show the lack of harmony in the psychic structure 
of a social group and its relation to the importance 
of world peace.—G. E. Bird. 

2551. Eriksen, Charles W., Lazarus, Richard S., 
& Strange, Jack R. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Psychological stress and its personality cor- 
relates. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 277-286.—The first 
installment dealt with failure stress in a digit-symbol 
test (see 27: 1787). “No relationships were found 
between performance under stress from various 
personality measures. No relationships were found 
between performance under stress and any Ror- 
schach variable. Some non-significant trends were 
found on the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
Gamin and the Bell Adjustment Inventory indicat- 
ing that subjects who improve in performance under 
stress are more ascendant and have greater self- 
confidence.” 11 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

2552. Milani-Comparetti, Piero. Déterminons le 
sens des mots au service de l'étude de la person- 
nalité humaine. (The sense of the words used in 
the study of personality.) In Baumgarlen, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 141-142.—An appeal is made for clearer, 
more precise and intelligible psychological terms by 
means of lists indicating both similarity and con- 
trast.—G. E. Bird. К 
(Training School, 
J.) An investigation of the nature and 
generality of three new personality variables. Part 


prove the hypothesis that orientation toward a type 
of meaning is a product of personality structure. 
11 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

2554. Stice, Glen Franklin. The relation of atti- 
tude and interest changes to personality and syn- 
tality in small groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
108-109.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, U. 
Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 117 p, 
$1.46, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 3152. 
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27: 2574-2585 DEVELO 


the 1,419 replies of boys. The report describes 132 
things which children do that their рн быш 
prove. Using a positive approach and following ap- 
proved counseling methods, the authors tell how to 
avoid disobedience, the uses and abuses of discipline, 
when discipline is and is not necessary, and the rela- 
tion of discipline to mental health. Included are 
4,355 accounts of children’s misbehavior and the 
means which parents use to correct it, and some 
2,000 accounts of the more pleasant side of dis- 
cipline.—S. М. Amatora. 


2574. Davis, Donald Carl. Comparative study 
of the growth and development of premature and 
full-term children with special reference to oral 
communication. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 114— 
Oa ae of Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern 

„ 1951, 


2575. Dunlop, George Murray. Certain aspects 
of children’s fears. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
34.—Abstract of Ph.D, dissertation, Columbia U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 89 p., $1.11, 
MES Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 

0. А 


2576. Elkisch, Раша. Significant relationship 
between the human figure and the machine in the 
drawings of boys. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
379-385.—The relationship between the human 
iu and the machine appeared to be a striking 
phenomenon in spontaneous art work. The repre- 
sentation of the machine outnumbered by far any 
other content item. The drawings of 2 boys were 
analyzed to illustrate the fact that boys draw them- 
selves in the disguise of the machine. This means 
that we will have to understand a boy’s machines 
in terms of his interest in his own body, and its 
relationship to other bodies, and as an attempt on his 
part to solve his relationship to reality.—R. E. Perl. 


2577. John. Le développement de 
l'aptitude m ие avec l'age. (dt 
of mechanical aptitude with age) In Baumgarten, 
Fransiska, La psycholechnique dans le monde mod. 
erne, (see 27: 30 у, 181-183.—A comparison was 
made of the eneral intelligence and the mechanical 
aptitude of children from 10 to 15 years of age, 
with equal sex distribution. Several factors in 
кешеа CURE were yoy cae the curve of 

pment, at least among the i 
to the onset of puberty. xtd related 


— 8G. E. Bird. 

2578. Evry, Hal. TV murder causes bad dreams. 
Film World, 1952, 8, 247.—A study of 2000 eix pear 
olds revealed that more than half dreamed about 
television programs they watched. Many other re- 
sults are реге such as 62% would rather watch 

y than play outside; 75.4% are in bed by eight 
o'clock, 33.3% of children who watch TV are con- 
ee restless by Rd — 59.3% of TV-home 

Цагеп are sometimes sca: 
see.—E. W. J. Faison, ty ie ws 


2579. Frankenstein, C. 


Israel. A guide to the 
and youth. Jerusalem: 


(Ed.) Child care in 
Social services for children 
The Henrietta Szold Foun- 


L PSYCHOLOGY 


dation for Child and Youth Welfare, 1952, 68 p.— 
* Many of our friends have expressed the wish to be 
kept informed of the development of the services 
and haveasked us to publish an annual supplement 
of Child Care in Israel published іп 1950” (see 25; 
5196). The period covered by the Supplement is 
April 1950 to March 1951.—H. Ormian. 

2580. Freyberger, Ruth Matilda. Differences in 
the creative drawings of children of varying ethnic 
and socio-economic backgrounds in Pennsylvania 
based on samplings of grades one through six. In 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania 
State College, 1951, 14, 265-270.—A bstract of Ed.D. 
dissertation. Microfilm copy of dissertation avail- 
able from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
298 pages, $3.73, Publ. No. 3265. 

2581. Gasorek, Kathryn Albert. A study of the 
consistency and the reliability of certain of the formal 
and structural characteristics of children's drawings. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 34-35.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951; Columbia U. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 83 p., $1.04, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3338. 

2582. Goodnow, R. E., & Tagiuri, R. (Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass.) Religious ethnocentrism 
and its recognition among adolescent boys. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 316-320.—''Stu- 
dents' recognition of ethnocentric (biased) choice of 
roommates was investigated among Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish boys in a preparatory 
school."— L. N. Solomon. 

2583. Griffiths, William. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Behavior difficulties of children as perceived 
and judged by parents, teachers, and children them- 
Selves. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1952. xii, 116 p. $3.00.—The main study 
reported here was based on questionnaires on be- 
havior problems obtained from 3387 parents, 900 of 
their children aged 6 to 14, and 760 of the teachers of 
these children. Scores were derived on the categories 
of aggressive behavior, delinquent-related behavior, 
withdrawing behavior, and noncompliant behavior 
at home. In general, with increasing age the child 
becomes increasingly aware that he is expected to 
conform to the rules and regulations, and to over- 
come aggressive and anti-social behavior. There is 
some support for the view that middle-class children 
show greater conformity than upper and lower socio- 
economic groups; show less aggressive behavior and 
suffer more difficulties in relation to submission and 
withdrawal.— L. J. Stone. 

2584. Itkin, William. Some relationships be- 
tween intra-family attitudes and pre-parental atti- 
tudes toward children. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 
221-252.—5 Likert-type scales of attitudes were 
administered to 50 parents and 80 junior college 
students. Findings are held to support the hypothe- 
ur Pan pate шу. factors a s 

rela to colle М itudes to- 
ward Ый genre students’ attitu 

585. Jaur, J. M., & Alliez, J. Considérations 
Psychologiques et Aa sie el sur l'adoption. 
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мутер», 
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(Psychological and sociological considerations on 
adoption.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, 1952, (see 27: 
3076), 582.—Abstract. 

9586. Kawin, Ethel. (U. Chicago, Ш.) A guide 
for child-study groups. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952. р. 72. 40¢—This pamphlet 
is designed as a guide for leaders and members of 
groups, such as, parents, teachers, youth leaders, 
and as a reference for organizations who train in 
leadership. Divided in 6 short chapters, it includes 
such material as getting started, planning the pro- 
gram, discussions of the various roles in the groups, 
ways of using community and other resources, anda 


reference list for further reading.—S. M. Amatora. 


2587. Keiter, Friedrich. Wachstum und Reifen 
im Jugendalter. (Growth and maturation in child- 
hood and adolescence.) Köl. Z. Sosiol., 1951-52, 
4, 165-174.—A comparison is made between bio- 
logical and sociological curves of development, and 
it is asserted that both show the same tendencies. 
In each curve 3 phases can be distinguished which, 
however, may be disturbed by exogenous influences 
as periods of starvation, wars, etc. The first phase 
is one of self-acceleration, the second proceeds con- 
tinously in a straight line, whereas the final phase 
manifests the characteristics of self-inhibition. 
Growth is always a complex process of progress ап 
“contra-regulation.” The story of mankind shows 
more clearly than the biological sciences that these 
regulations are neither due to mere chance nor 
wholly planned.—M. Haas. 

2588. Kennedy, Barbara M. (0. California, 
Berkeley.) Food preferences of pre-army age 
California boys. Food Tech., 1952, 6, 93-97.—A 
study of attitudes toward 258 foods and toward 
typical preferred menus was carried out on 144 
boys, 17-19 yrs. of age, in northern California. 
A composite rating was worked out for each of the 
foods studied. The items were analyzed as to the 
foods most like, most disliked, those not tried or not 
recognized and as to methods of preparation.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

2589. Lasko, Joan Kalhorn. (Fels Research 
Institute, Yellow Springs, О.) Parent-child rela- 
tionships: report from the Fels Research Institute. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 300-304.—The 
oie was created some 20 years ago as a 
ongitudinal, interdisciplinary study of human de- 
velopment. About 125 families are currently 
Participating in the project. The author describes 
Я of the studies at the Institute including one of 

ег own which compares the mother’s behavior to- 
ward her first and second child when each was the 
same age.—R. E. Perl. 
aa Nowlis, Vincent. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 

е search for significant concepts in а study of 
е relationships. Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 
A 22, 286-299.—In attempting the extension of 
stimulus-response learning theory to the complex 
area of parent-child relationships, the author de- 


scribes the design of a study which includes the 
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measurement of children’s aggression and dependency 

in pre-school play and projective doll play, the meas- 

urement of mothers’ behavior towar their children 

in infancy and early childhood, and the testing of 

[erm relationships among these measures.—R. E. 
erl. 


2591. Pattie, Frank A., & Cornett, Stephen. (U. 
Kentucky, Lexington.) Unpleasantness of early 
memories and maladjustment of children. J. Pers. 
1952, 20, 315-321.—The Ss were 3 groups of boys 
each with an average age of 12 years. 2 groups were 
from a highly unfavorable (slum or mountain) and 
one from a highly favorable environment. Un- 
pleasant memories were more than twice as high in 
the “unfavorable” as in the “favorable” group. 
any repression mechanism is operative, it is insuffi- 
cient to eradicate differences due to environment. 
Caution: comparisons as to 'tmemory-optimism" or 
“pessimism” must allow for differences in environ- 
ment, 5 references.— M. О. Wilson. 


2592. Paul, John Eugene. An investigation of 
parent-child relationships in speech: intensity and 
duration. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 120.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation, Purdue U., 1951. 


2593. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) Group factors in promo 
school children’s mental health. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1952, 22, 394-404.—After discussing some 
of the theoretical and practical implications for the 
understanding of individual school children ав 
integral parts of face-to-face groups, and presenting 


the psychologist at the Walden School was geared to 
the positive aspects of mental hygiene and рс 
i ach in- 


dividual's role and position in the group as well as 


chometric findings, and n r 
рн appropriate ways of solving group and indivi- 
dual problems.—R. E. Perl. 

2594. Seagoe, May V. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) “Some current research in television for 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 151-153.— 
2 exploratory studies and 2 statements of issues an 
problems are presented. One study reports on 
television habits and preferences of 323 Los Ап eles 
County kindergarten and primary public вс ool 
children. Alluded to also is a ratin scale (score 
sheet) by which any adult might ju ge how good 
any television program or movie is for children, and 
which can be used in discussions in teacher an 
parent groups. Parents and teachers must help 
understand and appreciate programs, 
should set up listening groups to evaluate programs, 
and should take active stands in the encouragement 


of good programs.— T. E. 
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2595. Stern, A. Notes sur la peinture d’enfants. 
(Notes on children’s painting.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 
472-474.—The evolution and the quality of chil- 
dren's painting develop in the same fashion as speech. 
The child should be free to express his feelings 
through painting; his creation should be respected 
but should not be subjected to a competitive judg- 


ment, nor should it be judged scientifically.—G.' 


Besnard. э 

2596. Stern, Aaron. Children’s explanations of 
physical phenomena. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
35-36.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Colum- 
bia 0. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 129 p., 
$1.61, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 3385. 

2597. Taylor, Charles, & Combs, Arthur W. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Self-acceptance and adjust- 
ment. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 89-91.—The 
hypothesis tested was that ''better-adjusted chil- 
dren, as determined by a commonly used test of per- 
sonality, would be able to accept more damaging 
statements about themselves than would less well- 
adjusted children.” To test this hypothesis, 6th 
grade children were divided into ‘‘better-adjusted” 
and “poorer-adjusted” groups, their adjustment 
level being determined by scores on the California 
Test of Personality. ‘Both groups were then asked 
to check on a list of twenty somewhat derogatory 
statements those true of themselves. The better- 
adjusted group checked significantly more items.— 

F. Costin. 

2598. Twitchell-Allen, Doris. A proposed plan 
by which psychologists could contribute to interna- 
tional understanding. In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 61-64.—The author suggests the establish- 
ment of children's International Summer Villages 
where children and their parents could be together 
and gain understanding of one another during the 
children's formative years. Upon the establishment 
of such open international frontiers depends world 
peace. French summary.—G. Е. Bird. 

2599. Ugurel-Semin, Refia. (U. Istanbul, Tur- 
key.) Moral behavior and moral judgment of chil- 

dren. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 463-474.— 

“The experiment required a child to divide an un- 
equal number of nuts between himself and another 
child." Within this framework, an attempt was 
made to answer such questions in regard to generos- 
ity as: what are the types of moral behavior as re- 
lated to age, is there a difference in moral conduct 
according to sex, and what effect does the socio- 
economic group to which the child belongs have 
upon his moral behavior?—L. N. Solomon. 

2600. United Nations. Dept. Social Affairs, 
Children deprived of a Еа home life. Nee 
York: Author, 1952. 38 p. $.25.—Normal home 
life meets not only physical but emotional needs, 
Children are deprived of this by wars, natural dis- 
asters, industrial dislocation and by “social and 
psycho-social factors.” This deprivation effects the 
child physically, intellectually and emotionally. 
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Family life programs in various countries attempt 
to prevent or to treat the effects of deprivation, with 
varying results. Responsibilities of public bodies 
in the various countries are discussed. 12 conclu- 
sions are presented, regarding approach to children, 
placement, personnel, and legal aspects of guardian- 
ship.— L. S. Baker. : 


2601. Zeligs, Rose. (14284 Dickens St., Sherman 
Oaks, Calif.) Children’s concepts and stereotypes 
of Norwegian, Jew, Scotch, Canadian, Swedish, 
and American Indian. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 349— 
360.—Concepts of 12 year old children concerning 
these groups were obtained in 1931 and in 1944, 
Little difference was found between the two years, 
reflecting "set culture patterns and stereotypes of 
family, neighborhood, and nation."—JM. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 2426, 2649, 2684, 2813, 3005) 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


2602. Kirchner, Wayne; Lindbom, Theodore, & 
Paterson, Donald G. (U. Minneseta, Minneapolis.) 
Attitudes toward the employment of older people. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 154-156.—This paper 
describes the development of a scale for measuring 
attitudes. The Likert method of summated ratings 
was used and a pool of 53 items was drawn up. 2 
item analyses using the Scale Value Difference 
technique resulted in a 27-item scale of high relia- 
bility (.90). Rank-and-file employees "under 30" 
are, on the average, neutral toward the employment 
of older workers. The “30 to 49” years group and 
the group “over 50” are increasingly favorable to- 
ward the older worker. Asa result of the third item 
analysis a 24-item Scale is now being used in a 
variety of studies of the occupational adjustment 
problems of older workers.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


‚2603. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Attitudes toward older workers. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 149-153.— The purpose 
of this study was to investigate the extent to which 
graduate students subscribe to the commonly held 
beliefs about older workers. A questionnaire of 51 
Statements was administered to 147 graduate stu- 
dents (92 men and 55 women) enrolled in a course on 
the psychology of the adult at Teachers College. 
The data showed that there is considerable accept- 
ance of erroneous ideas about older workers. The 
study indicates there is a need for more data to 
prove or disprove the prejudices and misconceptions 
about the skills, abilities and personality character- 
istics of the older worker.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


,2604. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Colum- 
а, U., New York.) The effect of institutionaliza- 
tion on attitudes toward old people. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 337-344.—''The data sup- 
port the hypothesis that as individuals become less 
able to function independently in the community, 
they subscribe to a greater degree to the miscon- 


ceptions and stereot: US pU. 
SURE ereotypes about old age 
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2605. Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
ommunity Project for the Aged. Community serv- 
‘ices for older people; the Chicago plan. Chicago, 

Til.; Wilcox and Follett Co., 1952, xv, 240 p.—The 
‘Community Project for the Aged was established in 

947 by the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
l to study problems of older persons in Chicago and to 
“evolve a plan of community services. This volume 
reports on the many activities of the project, the 
explorations in community education, employment 
and retirement, housing and home services, health, 
recreation and ‘education, casework and counseling, 
and planning community service to meet the needs 
of older persons. The extensive activities of project 
resulted in a plan for meeting the problems of older 
people that makes specific recommendations of use 
T to any city and state considering action in this area. 
The assignment of priorities to various recommenda- 
T tions permits the orderly development of a minimum 
D program for the aged in a metropolitan area.— 
LJ. К. Birren. 


(See also abstracts 2726, 3026) 
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2606. Alpert, Harry. Opinion and attitude sur- 
= veys in the U. S. government. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
T 1952, 16, 33-41.— This article tabulates all the un- 
classified surveys conducted for or by government 
_ agencies during 1950 and 1951 about which informa- 
tion is available in the files of the Office of Statistical 
Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, and which 
were judged to be of the "opinion and attitude type.” 
€ Purpose of the survey, interested agency, name of 
contractor and year of survey are given. The list of 
49 surveys is not exhaustive and types of surveys 
omitted from it are categorized.—H. W. Riecken. 


2607. Bass, Bernard M., & Coates, Charles H. 
(Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge.) Forecasting 
| officer potential using the leaderless group discus- 
Sion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 321-325.— 
© "The validities reported in this study represent 

_ another verification of the hypothesis that the at- 
- tainment of leadership status during initially leader- 
less discussions is predictive of leadership status and 
leadership potential outside of the discussion."— 
L. N. Solomon. 


2608. Fairchild, Johnson E.  (Ed.) Women, 
© Society and sex. New York: Sheridan House, 1952. 
- 255 p. $4.00.—The chapters included in this book 
deg from a lecture series at Cooper Union: M. Mead, 
ne aspect of male and female. Marynia Farnham, 
helostsex. Gertrude P. Driscoll, Women without 
ien. Ralph Linton, Women in the family. George 
awton, Emotional maturity in wives. Lena Levine, 
Ronen changing role in marriage. William G. 
iederland, Some psychological disorders of feminity 
3 masculinity. Ralph J. Wentworth-Rohr, 
M omism." Harold Taylor, Education for women. 
ark Starr, Women in industry. Mrs. Ralph B. 
orris, Women and politics. Mrs. William D. 
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Sporberg, Women as а social force. Mrs. Bettina 
Ballard, Women and fashion.—H. H. Strupp. 

2609. Festinger, L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), Pepitone, A., & Newcomb, Т. Some con- 
sequences of de-individuation іп a group. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 382-389.—''A group phe- 
nomenon which we have called de-individuation 
has been described and defined as a state of affairs 
in a group where members do not pay attention to 
other individuals qua individuals, and, correspond- 
ingly, the members do not feel they are being singled 
out by others." Thetheory was advanced that this 
results in a reduction of inner restraints in the 
members and that, consequently, the members will 
be more free to indulge in behavior from which they 
are usually restrained. It was further hypothesized 
that this is satisfying and its occurrence would 
tend to increase the attractiveness of the group. 
The data from the study tend to confirm the the- 
ory.—L. N. Solomon. 


2610. Fourastié, Jean. Economics and the social 
consequences of technical progress. Int. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1952, 4, 289-300.— Technology demands a 
new branch of economic science. The differential 
effects of technical progress have greatly affected 
various societies. Standards of living and the pur- 
chasing power of wage-earners are closely related 
phenomena.—H. A. Grace. 


2611. Frankel, S. Herbert. Some conceptual 

ects of technical change. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 
1952, 4, 263-269.—The. question is raised as to 
whether one should speak of the social consequences 
of technological change or technical change as a 
social consequence. Examples are drawn from the 
relationship between technology and African culture. 
—H. A. Grace. 

2612. Friedmann, Georges. The social conse- 
quences of technical progress. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 
1952, 4, 243-260.—The author comments upon the 
absence of research in this area. The effects of pro- 
duction techniques are reviewed, and the develop- 
ment of a technological civilization outlined. Fin- 
ally, the role of the human sciences in relation to 
technological change is discussed.—H. A. Grace. 

2613. Gilchrist, J. C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The formation of social groups under conditions of 
success and failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
47, 174-187.—This study attempts to answer the 
question, "what will be the grouping choices of a 
random collection of individuals when action not of 
individuals but of groups is required for further pos- 
sible goal attainment? . . . Itis also an attempt to 
derive the consequences of the application of success 
and failure upon grouping choices through the use of 
2 hypothetical constructs of psychology. These 
constructs are (a) level of aspiration and (b) ex- 
pectation."— L. N. Solomon. 

2614. Hart, Hornell. (Duke U., Durham, N. C) 
Social science and the atomic crisis. In Baumgar- 
len, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 37-46.—The mathematical 
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law of acceleration of growth applies not only to in- 
crease in the power of destruction but also control 
exercised by government. The former, however, 
has outstripped the latter. The remedy is breadth 
of education and the application of organized in- 
telligence to the social problems of the atomic age. 
French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

2615. Hartley, Eugene І. ‘(City College, New 
York.), & Hartley, Ruth E. Fundamentals of social 
psychology. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
xix, 740 p.—Part 1, communication—the basic 
social process, considers the importance and nature 
of communication, the task of the communicator and 
the communicant, the nature of the communique, 
barriers and facilitators, and contains a chapter on 
mass communications by Gerhart D. Wiebe. Part 
2, socialization—the group and the individual, formu- 
lates socialization as learning, relates it to percep- 
tion, cultural controls, and further considerations, 
and concludes with a chapter on delinquency by 
Fabian L. Rouke. Part 3, the individual and the 
group, deals with groups and group processes, the 
functioning of social norms, the individual in the 
group, social role, adjustment of the individual to 
the social role, status, leadership-followership, at- 
titudes and opinions (with Clyde W. Hart), dnd the 
вание and modification of ethnic attitudes.— N. L. 

age. 

‚ 2616. Health Information Foundation. 
ington Ave., New York 17.) An inventory of social 
and economic research in health. New York; 
Health Information Foundation, 1952. viii, 197 р. 
$1.50.—A list of 296 research projects on non-medical 
aspects of health describing the nature of the prob- 
lem, personnel & auspices, and listing publications if 
any. Included are surveys, participation in health 
programs, health education, industrial health & 
“correlations of health levels with economic, socio- 
logical, and . Psychological variables.” ^ Mental 
health 18 not included. Directory of sources of in- 
formation about research in health.—C. М. Louttit. 
2617, Johnson, Charles S. 
Stack S; 


(420 Lex- 


P. Mullahy explores the philosophy of historical vs. 
ahistorical interpretation of 
J. Bucklew. 


2618. Little Roger W. The job of the leader. 
U. 5. Army Combat Forces J., 1952, 2(12), 12-14.— 

These basic factors of learning, drive, signal, act 
and drill can help us set down some guides . , 5 
that can be learned. . . .” The guides or rules then 
are set down so as to answer the questions of what a 
group expects of a leader. The rules follow: (1) 
he accepts his job, (2) his own behavior is an ех- 
ample, (3) he acts, takes the initiative, (4) his 
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orders can be obeyed (5) he uses his junior leaders 
and (6) he observes.— N. R. Bartlett. : 


2619. Lively, Charles E. (U. Missouri, Colu 
bia.) Some social aspects of the forest conservation 
problem. J. Forest., 1952, 50, 216-219.—Explana- 
tion of the failure of the conservation movement to 
be more popular, in the U. S. A., is found in American 
cultural history. The welfare mores of American 
people do not include forest conservation. The 
problem of man-caused forest fires is rooted in this _ 
cultural defect. Traditionally, group compulsives _ 
(mores) to general welfare arose out of group соп- 
ception of necessity. Mobility, secular education, © 
and the cult of science have been too effective, реге 
haps, in dissipating such compulsives, generally, 
without developing compensating attitudes based 
upon a rational conception of welfare. Attitudes 
and habits favorable to forest protection must be 
established if conservation is to be effective. The 
problem of doing this by education is discussed, and 
specific suggestions are offered.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 


2620. Livingston, Donald Gene. The effects of 
varying group organization upon perception of power 
and benefit. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 104-105, 
—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, U. Kansas, 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 170 p., $2.21, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3209. 


2621. Mallart, José. Dispositions de la mentalité 
mondiale pour les applications sociales de la psy- 
chotechnique. (Dispositions of world mentality for 
social applications of psychotechnology.) In Baum- 
garten, Fransiska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 46-52.—Some of the topics 
discussed are the necessity of developing social 
technology, possibilities offered by social psychol- 
ogy, social preparation for psychotechnicological 
applications, and the need for world organization, 
French summary,—G. Е, Bird. 


2622. Maucorps, Paul Н. Enquéte psycho-socio- 
logique sur la cohésion functionnelle dans les groupes - 
restreints. (Psycho-sociological inquiry into func- 
tional association in restricted groups. In Baum- 
garlen, Franziska, La. psychotechnique dans le monde. 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 314-318.—A study was 
made of 35 army Officers, average age 37, over à 
period of 4 months during training for the work of - 
staff technical counsellors. By means of rating 
scales and other aids it was found that each indi- | 
vidual could be characterized by a score of mutual- 
ity, representative of the quantity and quality of 
reciprocity in which he took part. The group” 


d M neither integrated nor the opposite.— 


2623. Meigniez, Robert. Le “mythe” stalinien 
et l'intellectualité européenne. (The Stalinian 
myth" and European intellect.) Psyché, 1952, 7 
435-458.—Some factions of the European intelligen- 
tia adhere to the Stalinian myth. These factions 
regard the "bourgeoisie" as decadent, old, and 
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Marxism as having "the monopoly of youth.” The 
Stalinian myth is akin to the myth of the sun; Stalin 
is the guiding light, the savior. The combination 
of the hammer and the sickle is interpreted as an 
adhesion to a myth which allows an escape from 
castration by becoming the castrator. Bert Brecht's 
play "The Punitive Measure” is analyzed in terms 
of its relation to the Stalinian myth. The role of 
Stalinism in a primarily technological world is dis- 
cussed.—G. Besnard. 

2624. Moore, Wilbert E. Social consequences of 
technical change from the sociological standpoint. 
Int. soc. Sci. Bull, 1952, 4, 280-288.— Technical 
change affects occupational structure and the or- 
ganization of production. It also affects the inte- 
gration of society. Analyses of industrial structure, 
studies of morale and value integration, and com- 
parative studies of industrial systems are needed.— 
H. A. Grace. 

2625. Ogburn, William Fielding. Social effects 


' of technology in industrialized societies. Int. soc. 


Sci. Bull., 1952, 4, 269-279.— The basic processes are 
listed as diversification, sequences, and converg- 
ence, Recent influences of technology on social in- 
stitutions are presented. Social problems arising 
from change are discussed. Finally, recommended 
programs аге suggested.—H. A. Grace. 

2626. Precker, Joseph A. (Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, Ñ. Y.) Similarity of valuings as a 
factor in selection of peers and near-authority 
figures. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 406-414. 
—The major hypothesis that individuals tend to 
select associates (peers and near-authority figures) 
with similar values was investigated." The data 
tend to confirm the hypothesis.— L. N. Solomon. 

2627. Precker, Joseph Alexander. Values as a 
factor in the selection of associates. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 107.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1951, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 120 p., $1.50, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3376. 

2628. Sánchez-Hidalgo, Efráin Sigisfredo. А 
study of the symbiotic relationships between friends. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 107-108.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Columbia U., Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 181 p., $2.26, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3113. 


2629. Smith, Wendell Irving. A study of the 
Social facilitation of running speed in chicks. In 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania 
State College, 1951, 14, 483-486.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation. Microfilm copy of dissertation avail- 
able from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
103 pages, $1.29, Publ. No. 3311. 
29. Thompson, William’ В., & Nishimura, 
poda. .(U. Chicago, Ш.) Some determinants of 

endship. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 305-314.—The hy- 
Pothesis studied was that friendship is determined in 
разе by compatability of ideals. The method was 
the Q-technique. The Ss were 3 male and 5 female 
Pairs of Japanese-Americans, who rated 100 per- 
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sonality traits on a 9-point scale in order of signifi- 
cance for (1) own personality, (2) ideal personality, 
(3) friend’s personality, and (4 personality of per- 
son not a close friend. Analysis of variance and ¢ 
tests were used. The highest r’s were between (1 
each Ss ideal and his evaluation of his friend, (2 
ideals of pairs of friends. Some other results were 
indicative but further research is needed. 11 refer- 
ences.— M. О. Wilson. 


2631. Tolman, Edward C. A theoretical analysis 
of the relations between sociology and Peycholigy 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 291-298.—An 
analysis of psychological and sociological variables 
into independent, intervening, and dependent vari- 
ables, the interrelations between these variables, 
and a list of the types of theoretical and research 

roblems that result from combining these variables 
is presented.—L. N. Solomon. У 


2632. Utitz, Emil Psycotechnik und soziale 
anthropologie. (Psychotechnology and social an- 
thropology.) In Baumgarten, Fransiska, La pey- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
52-55.—The psychotechnician should study the 
cultural medium of those whom he examines, and 
help to improve any professions which may do harm 
to the ethics and the interests of the community. 
French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

2633. Wapner, Seymour, & Alper, Thelma G. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) The effect of an audi- 
ence on behavior in a choice situation. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 222-229.—"'The effect of 
audience, of instructions and of materials on time to 
make a choice was studied."—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 2354, 2426, 2554, 2598, 2947) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


2634. Beum, Corlin O., Jr., & Brundage, Everett 
G. A method for analyzing the sociomatrix. Soci- 
ometry, 1950, 13, 141-145.— Presents a method for 
systematically rearranging the sociomatrix $0 that 
group or subgroup structurin .becomes more evi- 
dent. Among theadvantages c aimed for the method 
are the following: (1) it is systematic: different in- 
vestigatórs get the same results from the same data, 
(2) it is arithmetically simple and lends itself to 
machine solution, (3) the method lends itself to 
many types of sociometric situations, (4) the final 
solution contains the same information as the origi- 
nal and can be used for further types of analysis, 
(5) from a statistical viewpoint all the information 
is used.—R. Boguslaw. 

2635. Brown, John Marshall The development 
and testing of a respondent rating scale for opinion 
and market research interviewers. In Abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania. State Col- 
lege, 1951, 14, 435-439.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Microfilm copy of dissertation available from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 202 pages, 
$2.53, Publ. No. 3301. н 
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2636. Eager, Joan, & Smith, М. Brewster. 
(Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) A note on the 
validity of Sanford’s Authoritarian-Equalitarian 
scale. J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 265-267.— 
“While the scope of the present study warrants only 
tentative conclusions, evidence has been presented 
showing that in a camp for underprivileged children, 
the camper’s impressions of counselors who scored 
high on the A-E scale differed coherently from their 
impressions of low-scoring counselors. These results 
support the validity of the scale for studies of leader 
behavior as well as for studies of follower orientation 
toward leadership."— L. N. Solomon. 


2637. Jahoda, Marie; Deutsch, Morton, & Cook, 
Stuart W. (New York U.) Research methods in 
social relations with special reference to prejudice. 
Vol. 1, Basic processes.. Vol. 2, Selected techniques. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1951, 759 р. $6.00.—A 
two volume discussion of the methodology of research 
in the social sciences intended аз а text for courses in 
research methods. Topics included in volume 1 in- 
clude: (1) the research process, 7 selection and 
formulation of a research problem, (3) research de- 
sign, general problems of measurement, (4) data 
collection including observational methods, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, projective techniques and 
other disguised methods, (5) use of available data as 
source material, (6) analysis and interpretation, g 
presentation and application of social research, (8 
research and theory, ne soared on practical prob- 
lems, discrimination and prejudice, and a framework 
for the measurement of discrimination and prejudice 
are included. Topics contained in volume 2 include: 
(1) constructing questionnaires and interview sched- 
ules, (2) art of interviewing, (3) interviewer selec- 
tion and training, (4) observational field work 
methods, (5) systematic observation of small face- 
to-face groups, (6) content analysis of the mass 
media of communication, (7) analysis of sociometric 
data, (8) panel study, (9) community self-surveys, 
(10) sample design, (11) scaling concepts and 
sealing theory, and (12) assumptions underlying 
the use of statistical techniques.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2638. Nuckols, Robert С. A study of respondent 
forewarning in public opinion research. In Abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1951, io 468-47 1.—Abstract of Ph.D, disserta- 
RE AURIS M сору of ey te available from 

y Microfilms, Ann r, Mich., 
pages, $2.00, Publ. No. 3308. SOS 

2639. Winstanley, N. B. Meas 


uring conference 
participation—a graphic aj a 
29, 42-44 graphic approach. Personnel, 1952, 


-44.—The approach offered here involves the 
following steps: (1) each conference leader places 
his conferees in rank order of conference participa- 
tion, (2) each ranked conferee is then assigned a 
score on the extent of his participation, (3) an aver- 
age per cent for each rank is calculated from each 
rank across the conference groups, (4) these averages 
per rank are then plotted against per cent of partici- 
pation, (5) the result, then, is a graphic and com- 
posite picture of the extent of Participation in the 
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conferences. A composite chart of conference 
participation is included.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 2374, 2381, 2385) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2640. de Gorter, Sadi. Portrait du Néerlandais 
par lui-meme. (Portrait of the Netherlanders by a 
Netherlander). Rev. Psychol. Peuples. 1952, 7, 
18-36.—An intuitive description of the psychology 
of the typical Netherlander. Netherland culture is 
individualistic and bougeoise; it is strongly attached 
to the principles of liberty. The Dutch are Euro- 
pean, less by necessity than by vocation and desire. 
Their geographical position subjects them to drifts 
of English culture which are mingled with the “male” 
culture of the Rhine and the “feminine” heritage of 
the Meuse. No wonder, then, that European arts 
and literature were born in the low countries.—G. 
Elias. 

2641. De Mattia, Angelo. Florence et son profil 
moral (Florence and its moral profile). Rev. Psy- 
chol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 37—43.— The spirit of Tuscany 
is found in the brilliance, logical thinking, keen ob- 
servation, guarded imagination, and incisive powers 
of comment found among its people. The Florentian 
seeks to synthesize and to discover essentialities 
through the use of rigorous and rational truth seek- 
ing powers.—G. Elias. 

2642, Gustin, John C. The great American neu- 
rosis. Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1, 48-61.—The author 
asks whether the American National Character is 
obsessional, and answers it in the affirmative. The 
obsessional structure is formed from the anal-sadistic 
stage, and it is contended a society creates for itself 
in the masses that structure of character it needs for 
its main purpose. Nationaland international policies 
are examined as expressions of obsessional social 
structure or of reaction formations to it. The ob- 
sessional character structure of the Mass American 
leads to lack of spontaneity and freedom among 
Americans and the destruction of healthy, natural 
impulses through rigidly prescribed behavior stand- 
ards.— L. E. Abt. 

2643. Hewes, Gordon W., & Kim, Chin Hong. 
(U. Colorado, Boulder. Korean kinship behavior 
and structure. Korean Research Association, Res. 
Mongr. Korea, 1952, Ser. F. No. 2. 20 p.—The 
broad outlines of Korean society follow Chinese 
models, as would be expected from the more than 
2000 years of strong Chinese influence, phrased in 
Confucian terms, in almost every department o 
their lives. The forms of behavior are described 
between "the principal pairs of relatives, living 
within the prevalent patrilineal, patrilocal extended 
family groups,” with its multiplicity of variants. 
Bibliography is included in the text. Ex tensive ap- 
pendix pra details of terminology, both written 
and spoken.— L. R. Steiner. 

2644. Keesing, Felix M. The Papuan Orokaiva 
vs. Mt. igton: Cultural се and: its after- 
math. Hum, Organization, 1952, 11(1), 16-22.— 
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The Orokaiva, an aggregate of semi-nomadic, New 
Guinea gardeners and hunters, were decimated by a 
volcanic eruption where nearly half their number 
were killed. Central problem of resettlement con- 
cerned whether the population could be induced to 
occupy villages permanently or would return to 
former habits after temporary residence in relief 
camps.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2645. Le Bras, Gabriel. Notes sur la psychologie 
dela France. (Notes on the psychology of France.) 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 6-17.—A speculative 
description of the psychology of France. France's 
position at the crossroads of the western world has 
brought diversified influences. The Frenchman con- 
siders himself intelligent, eloquent, and shrewd. 
More so than other nationals, the Frenchman desires 
to understand; or, at least, to appear to understand. 
The occupations they have undergone have de- 
veloped in the French qualities of patience, ingenu- 
ity, rebelliousness, and indulgence for slyness. No 
nation is better equipped to fight for a better civiliza- 
tion because the defects of French character enable 
the French better able to withstand hardship.— 
G. Elias. 

2646. Lundberg, George A., & Dickson, Lenore. 
(U. Washinglon, Seattle.) Inter-ethnic relations in a 
high-school population. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 
1-10.—A comparison of 2 high schools in the same 
city, 1 where minorities constituted 4095 of the 
students and 1 where they totaled 8.7%, indicated 
that ethnocentrism increased with the size of the 
minority groups. The majority group showed a 
greater difference. In the school with the smaller 
minority population, nearly half of the friendship 
choices were reciprocated, but less than 4% of the 
rejections. Students were correct in two-thirds of 
their predictions as to whether or not their choices 
would be reciprocated. Background characteristics 
of the different groups and implications of the find- 
ings are considered.—D. L. Glick. 

2647, Mandelbaum, David G. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Soldier groups and Negro soldiers. 
Berkeley; University of California Press, 1952, viii, 
142p. $2.75.—The role of the primary group in the 
armed forces is analyzed in its relation to form 
military organization, leadership, its enhancement 
of men's feeling of security, reduction of fear, and 
motivation in garrison and combat. In the second 
half of the book, Negro grouping is examined before 
World War П and since. The transition of the Navy 
and Air Force from segregation to integration in- 
creased military efficiency and reduced racial con- 
flict. The Army experience in Korea has been 
similar, Segregation is based on theories of inferior- 
ity. This low opinion stimulates low performance 
which justifies the low opinion. Negroes feel they 
are cannon fodder, but with integration they feel 
they are treated like Americans and they have the 
incentive to perform at a high level of ability.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

. 2648. Ner, Marcel. Psychologie des populations 
archaiques (Mois) du sud de l'Indochine. (Psy- 
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chology of the archaic peoples (the Mois) of south 
Indochina). Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 44-61. 
—A traveler-type description of the psychology of 
the Mois, a group of natives living in the south and 
center of Indochina. They are characterized as 
primitive rather than savage people.—G. Elias. 

2649. Radke, Marion (U. Denver, Col.), Suther- 
land, Jean, & Rosenberg, Pearl. Racial attitudes 
of children. Sociometry, 1950, 13, 154-171.—475 
Negro and 48 white children between ages of 7 and 
13 were studied for children's evaluation of racial 
differences. The attractions and repulsions ex- 
pressed by both Negro and white children on the 
questions of friendship are related to perceptions of 
personality characteristics of each race. These per- 
ceptions, in which the undesirable characteristics 
are ascribed to Negro children and desirable to the 
white, are consistent with the wish to both Negro 
and white children to have white children as friends. 
Conclusions emphasize early patterning of social 
perceptions and reactions to race.—R. Boguslaw. 

2650. Spindler, George Dearborn. Personality 
and Peyotism in Menomini Indian acculturation. 
Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 151-159.— Discussion of the 
social and psychological functions of the Peyote 
Cult in the processes of cultural change of the 
Menomini Indians of Wisconsin brings out a striking 
relationship between cult-defined behavior and per- 
sonality. The Cult represents a systematic deviation 
which distinguishes its members from other transi- 
tional individuals without group indentification. 
The study is based on participant observation, short 
autobiographies, and Rorschach examination.— 
C. T. Bever. 

2651. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U., N.J.) 
Caste in a peasant society; a case study in the dy- 
namics of caste. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, xiii, 300 p. $5.00.—San Luis 
і elotepeque, Guatemala is an isolated, self-contained 

arming community inhabited by 2,400 Indians and 
about 1,100 Ladinos who claim to be of. Spanish 
origin. The 17 chapters of this book describe the 
tight caste structure of this economically poor com- 
munity, its political, social, economic, educational, 
religious and social background, the similarities and 
differences between the Ladinos and Indians and the 
bases of tension and equilibria.—G. K. Morlan. 


(See also abstracts 2582, 2601, 3068) 
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Joseph. The stability of 
Eugen. Rev., 1952, 44, 85-96.—This 


sexes now and formerly, modern marriage as a 
partnership, formation of marriage guidance councils, 
education for family life, sex education, and the n 
for government support in marriage guidance work, 
—G. C. Schwesinger. m pr Ü 
2653. Dreger, Ralph Mason. e 
Тое), Some personality correlates of religi- 
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ous attitudes as determined ЧЕП УА; mee 
Psychol, Monogr., 1952, rir ‚ 18 p.—Dreger ad- 
ministered the Salvation nionnaire, Ferguson's 


Primary Social Attitude No. 1 (Religionism) and 
Wonderlic Personnel Test as a basis for selecting 60 
subjects who were later given the Rosenzweig's 
Picture-Frustration Study, the Rorschach, and the 
TAT. The group being divided into 2 sub-groups 
of 30 on the basis of religious attitudes, the responses 
on the personality tests were compared. As a result 
of this comparison, Dreger's quantitative hypothe- 
ses did not prove satisfactory as his results failed to 
establish or to disprove them. Nor were his qualita- 
tive comparisons able to differentiate ACE 
between the religious liberal or conservative,—AMf. A, 
Seidenfeld. 
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2658. n W. Edgar. (College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif.) The psychology of religion: some 
areas of research of significance to psy- 
. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 256- 
258.—This paper points out some major areas in 
which research can have general value, such as: the 
sect personality, individual experience, the psychol- 
ogy of beliefs and doctrines—Z. N. Solomon. 

2659. Handwerk, Esther S. Selected bibliog- 
raphy on eduction for marriage and family life in the 

ls. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 3, 207- 
214.—Intended mostly for students and teachers of 
Junior and Senior High Schools, the titles are listed 
in 3 groups: (1) those for students, (2) those for 
teachers and administrators, (3) for teachers and 

rents. A brief description of the content of each 
k is given, pp with some appraisal of its 
probable sphere of usefulness.—M. M. Gillet. 

2660. Johnson, Elmer H. (North Carolina State 
Coll., Raleigh.) Family rivacy in a multi-unit 
d ‚ Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 14, 219-225. 
—Survey of a "married student community as a 
means of analyzing some aspects of family privacy 
in a multi-family dwelling, with special emphasis 
upon noise", particularly the intimate noises which 
prevent normal living habits.— M. M. Gillet. 

2661. Kirkendall, Lester A. (Oregon St. Coll., 
Corvallis), & Ard, Ben. The family, education, and 
child adjustment. Rev. Educ. Res., 1952, 22, 51-58. 
—Research in family problems has been more and 
more concerned with analyzing intensively the vari- 
ous factors forming the patterns of family interrela- 
tionships. The literature consists of bibliographies 
and general compendiums, and writings on the 
measurement of family environment, the relation- 
ЕД of child development to parent-family attitudes 
an ай шнпеп the family and intellectual aspects 
of children, the interrelationship of the family and 
juvenile delinquency, 
mobilization on family 
AU. Brickman. 

. Knight, Maxwell E. The German execu- 
tive: 1890-1933. Stanford, Calif.; Stanford Uni- 
m4 Press, 1952, ix, 52 p. (Hoover Inst. Studies, 
Ser. B: Elites, No. 4.) „ане of biographical 
data of cabinet members, as a significant segment of 
the ruling elite, were employed to index the German 

utions since 1890. In the 3, perhaps 4, com- 
pletely different ruling elites since 1890, changes seem 
to have been mostly on the surface. In certain 
respects, the old aristocratic elite managed to retain 
а partial hold despite the revolution which seemed 
to destroy it for a short period. “The net effect of 
this combination of continual turmoil along with an 
underlying rigidity of social stratification has been 

opening of elite to some restricted bourgeois 
grou „who, in Imperial Germany did not receive 
tion. nis, however, hardly instituted a 
high degree of social mobility. —E. L. Goer. 

2663. Levitt, Eugene E. Superstitions: twenty- 
65, ago and today, Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 


9.—A follow-up study of a questionnaire 


and the effect of military 
life. 69-item bibliography. 
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superstitious beliefs prevalent in 1925 is presented. 
ie percentages of people holding such beliefs are 
nificantly lower for the present population tested. 
J. A. Stern. 


2664. Lewis, Oscar. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Ur- 
zation without breakdown: a case study. Sci. 
N. Y., 1952, 75, 31-41.— Preliminary report 
of rch on “what happened to individuals and 
families from the village of Tepoztlán who had gone 
"to live in Mexico City," which “provides further 
"evidence that urbanization is not a simple, unitary, 
universally similar process, but that it assumes 
‘different forms and meanings depending upon the 
prevailing historic, economic, social, and cultural 
conditions.” In contrast with American findings, in 
T this study urbanization did not lead to “disorganiza- 
tion and breakdown . . . culture conflict, ог... 
irreconcilable differences between generations." Ex- 
очо» of the findings are considered.—B. R. 
_ Fisher. 


2665. Logre, —————. Les symboles de la 
"famille. (The symbols of the family.) Psyché, 1952, 
77, 401-409.—A study of the etymology of the nouns 
describing the family such as father, mother, parents, 
Letc.—G. Besnard. 


2666, Lu, Yi-Chuang. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Pre- 
" dicting roles in marriage. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 
$1-55.—An attempt is made to devise a formula to 
predict, from premarital background factors, the 
probabilities of dominant, equalitarian, and sub- 
missive roles in marriage. Those background items 
which show significant relationship with role scores 
of husband and wife are selected for purpose of pre- 
diction. Аз a result, 11 predictors are selected and 
used in constructing the 3 expectancy tables. In 
order to perfect the instrument of prediction, it is 
suggested that more differentiating questions be ob- 
tained, that other significant predictors be added to 
the prediction battery, and that a second group of 
cases be used to test the efficiency of the instrument. 
—D. L. Glick. 


2667. O'Connor, Patricia. (Radcliffe Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.)  Ethnocentrism, “intolerance of 
ambiguity,” and abstract reasoning ability. J. 
abnorm. ос. Psychol., 1952, 47, 526-530.—"In an 
attempt to investigate the relations between abstract 
reasoning ability, ethnocentrism, and ‘intolerance of 
ambiguity’, a test of syllogistic reasoning together 
with attitude scales measuring ethnocentrism and 
intolerance of ambiguity’ were filled out anony- 
mously by 57 students in a classroom setting. The 
results indicate that: (1) ethnocentrism is posi- 
tively associated with 'intolerance of ambiguity," 
(2) ethnocentrism is related to a poor ability to 
reason abstractly."— L. №. Solomon. 


2668. Ort, Robert S. A study of role-conflicts as 
ине to class level. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
952, 47, 425-432.—'"The number of role-conflicts, 
as indicated through answers to a schedule of ques- 
tions during interviews with adolescent males, was 
Compared with the class level, as operationally 
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defined by Warner's classification system, in order 
to test the major hypothesis that there will be a 
greater number of role-conflicts with middle-class 
individuals than lower-class individuals. The study 
indicates a significantly higher number of conflicts in 
the middle class compared with the lower class.""— 


L. N. Solomon. 
2669. Pres! Malcolm G. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia), Pel William. {0 Mudd, Emily 


Hartshorne, & Froscher, Hazel B. Impressions of 
personality as a function of marital conflict. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 326-336,—''Hus- 
bands and wives consistently rate themselves and 
their partners similarly on specific personality 
traits. . . . Happily married partners exhibit ma- 
terially higher correlation on their ratings of them- 
selves and their partners than do unhappily married 
partners. . . . Practical applications of the in- 
struments developed for this research are suggested 
at the levels of diagnosis and counseling of maritally 
maladjusted people."— L. N. Solomon. ` 
2670. Queen, Stuart A., & Adams, John B. The 
family in various cultures. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1952. vii, 280 ps $4.50.—A descriptive 
account is given of the family structure and function 
in 11 different groups. These include representatives 
of primitive, ancient, and modern cultures, An 
introductory chapter discusses the origin and de- 
velopment of marriage and the family. A final 
chapter compares the different family systems dis- - 
cussed and concludes that, while the family is the 
basic social unit in both simple and complex socie- 
ties, in modern urban society the family exists but 
is weakened because specialized institutions perform 
most of the functions necessary for survival, This 
will alter man's values but will not destroy them.— 
E. A. Rubinstein. 
2671. Sanai, M. (University College, Lina 
An empirical study of political, religious, and 
attitudes. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 
81-02.—A questionnaire of 30 statements on social, 
political, and religious topics was given to 250 men 
and women, who expr their agreement or dis- 
agreement with each on a 7-fold scale. The correla- 
tions were factorized by Burt's Method of Simple 
Summation. 4 significant factors were found. e 
first proved to be a general factor with positive 
saturations throughout, and was identified with a 
eneral tendency towards heterodoxy ("alteration- 
ism") or the reverse. ‘The second factor Mb nent 
and appeared to distinguish personal and tical 
problems. Of the remaining factors 1 à red to 
divide the positive section of the first bipolar into 
religious and moral subsections, and the negative 
into inter-group and intra-group subsections; the 
other а to introduce numerous finer sub- 
divisions whose nature seemed to doped eer) 
on the accidental relations in the questions Ц 


—6. C. Carter. р 
2672. Senior, Clarence. (Columbia U., New 


York) S ers and neighbors; the of our 
Frac Rican бина. New bets Anti Delamation 


МЕРУ 
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League, B'nai B'rith, 1952. 53 р. 25¢.—The back- 
ground of Puerto Rican immigrants, reasons for 
prejudice against them, and myths about them are 
discussed. Suggestions for helping them to adjust 
are outlined.—G. К. Morlan. 

2673. Staudt, Virginia M. (Notre Dame Coll., 
Staten I., N. Y.) Attitudes of college students to- 
ward marge and related problems. II. Age, 
educational, familial, and economic factors in mar- 
raige. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 95-106.—The present 
study attempts to measure the attitudes toward age, 
educational, familial, and economic factors in mar- 
riage, of students whose adjustment was average or 
better in terms of a standardized personality test. 
118 each of college men and women filled out a 
Student Opinion Survey and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. Median preference for age of marriage 
was 23-25, women choosing slightly older ages for 
both men and women. Most felt that college mar- 
riages were unwise, particularly if both were still 
attending, but some allowed an exception in case of 
veterans. Large age differences were frowned on. 
Only half felt religious differences would cause un- 
happiness. The author concludes that both sexes 
showed lack of awareness of necessity of substantial 
income and some savings prior to undertaking 
marriage.—R. W. Husband. 

2674. Tasch, Ruth Jacobson. (U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The role of the father in the family. J. exp. 
Educ., 1952, 20, 319-361.—This study reports in- 
formation on the role of the urban American father 
in the family as revealed by the attitudes and opin- 
ions of 85 fathers during a "flexible interview" 
period. The many descriptive findings of this ex- 
pero study show that what fathers do with and 
or their children has some correspondence to what 
they think a father should do. Some evidence was 
obtained that there may be a trend toward a more 
equalitarian mother-father relationship with their 
children, but that fathers are not “abdicating” their 
postions as important figures in the family unit. 

һе author raises several questions about so-called 
sex-typing activities, Oedipus complexes in demo- 
€ segues: Rod поща сае believes merits 
extensive study, -item bibliography.—G. G. 
Thompson. PERENE GG 


parison of well ad- 
justed (happy) and рен ине (unhappy) mar- 
riages of Penn State in respect to certain 
non-sexual and sexual factors. In Abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State College, 
1951, 14, 487-492.— Abstract of Ph.D. dissertaties 
гасова ‚сор; га еее available from Uni- 
versi icrofilms, Ann ; Mich., 

$6.75, Publ. No. 3312. a^ S Msc 

(See also abstract 2391) 
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2676. Davenport, Wilbur B. Jr. (М; 
Inst. Technology, Cambridge.) t poe ieu 
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study of speech-wave probability distributions. J, 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 390-399.—The first 
order instantaneous amplitude distributions of long- 
time speech samples were determined for 2 male 
speakers and 1 female speaker. The results for the 
several speakers are in reasonably close agreement 
showing an exponential distribution for large ampli- 
tude values. In addition, the second-order, or con- 
ditional, amplitude distributions were determined, 
The results for the several speakers are, again, in 
reasonably close agreement showing: (1) a rapid 
change in the conditional distribution as a function 
of the time-difference between the first and second 
speech samples, and (2) a rise in the conditional 
distribution at a sampling time delay corresponding 
to the period of the fundamental voice frequency. 
The first-order probability distribution and the 
auto-correlation of zero-order crossings of speech 
were also determined.—I. Pollack. 

2677. Dunn, WatsonS. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Qualitative analysis of listening in radio class pro- 
gramming. Journalism Quart., 1952, 29, 175-180; 
—Using the listening diaries of 1388 adult listeners 
in Champaign County, Illinois, the author concluded 
that broadcasters might do more to reach untapped 
audiences if they would make use of qualitative, 
rather than sheer quantitative data in planning 
programs. Such factors as sex, age, area of residence, 
education, and income cause differences in listening 
patterns, and must be considered.—W. А. Mindak. 

2678. House, Arthur S. An investigation of the 
influence of consonantal environments upon the 
duration, frequency and intensity of vowels. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 117.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, U. Illinois, 1951, 

2679. Howes, Davis. (Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio.) The intel- 
ligibility of spoken messages. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 460-465.—Mason and Garrison's data for 
their paper on “Intelligibility of spoken messages; 
liked and disliked" (see 25: 7442) are subjected to a 
word-probability analysis. The author concludes 
that sentence intelligibility can be predicted on the 
basis of word-probability analysis. He disputes 
Mason and Garrison’s conclusion that liked messages 
are more intelligible than disliked.—J. А. Stern. 

2680. Inskip, Wilma M., & Brody, Viola А. (0. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee.) A study in bio-semantics: 
ап organismic approach to meaning. J. Psychol., 
1952, 34, 3-20.— This study into the genetics and 
content of meaning offers a system of classification 
of verbal responses in terms of human tissue. 20 Ss 
of widely varying educational levels were given 207 
words to initiate a descriptive response. From the 
evidence the following conclusions are drawn: (1) 
meaning lies in the tissues of the speaker, (2) mean- 
ing 18 expressed by 4 types of tissue-movements: 
organic-adverbial, skeletal-verbal, epicritical-adject- 
ival, and cortical-nominal, (3) the unfolding of 
meaning, being a function of tissue, parallels the 
[ad th of these tissues, beginning with slow diffuse 
eeling-tones (adverbs), to specific movements of 
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striped muscles (verbs), to epicritical tissues (ad- 
jectives), and lastly to integrative and evaluative 
functions of cortical tissue (nouns), (4) meaning, 
as well as part of speech, is a relative quality, which 
depends upon the type of tissues participating in the 
response, the maturation of the individual, his ex- 
periences and education, and his personality struc- 
ture.—R. W. Husband. 

2681. Knower, Franklin H. (Ohio St. U., Colum- 
bus.) Speech. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 102-115.— 
An analysis of the research reported between 1948 
and 1951 on the various aspects of speech and speech 
education. The topics considered include voice sci- 
ence and experimental phonetics, the personality 
and speech of the speaker, language, the speech of 
children, the relationship of speech to thought, the 
audience, the influence of the group on the processes 
of communication, the evaluation of discussion tech- 
niques, oral and silent reading, the use of speech in 


industrial relations, studies of listening, extracurricu- 
lum activities in-colleges and universities, teaching 
materials, professional problems, and communication 
theories. 130-item bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 

2682. Kretsinger; Elwood Arthur. An experi- 
mental study of gross bodily movement as an index 
to audience interest. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 
118.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Southern 
California, 1951. 

2683. Lepley, William M., & Kobrick, John L. 
(Pennsylvania State Coll., State College.) Word 
usage and synonym representation in the English 
language. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 572- 
573.—'10 word samples were taken from the Thorn- 
dike and Lorge Teacher's Word-Book of 30,000 
Words. Foreach word in each sample, the number of 
synonyms and analogous words given in Webster's 
Dictionary of Synonyms was obtained. Measures of 
covariance between frequency of use, as given in 
the Word-Book, and number of synonyms and analo- 
gous words, as listed in the Dictionary of Synonyms, 
appeared to yield evidence in support of the hy- 
pothesis that the principle of reactive inhibition, or 
some similar principle, operates in the development 
of language."— L. N. Solomon. 

2684. McCord, Hallack Hamilton. Patterns of 
communication as evidence by a study of young 
people's radio listenership habits. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 132-133.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
U. Denver, 1951. 


2685. Sherman, Dorothy Helen. A study of the 
influence of vowels on recognition of adjacent con- 
sonants. Speech Monogr. 1952, 19, 120-121.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, State U. Iowa, 1951. 
їй 2686. Story, Dale. Psywar in Korea. U. 5. 

rmy Combat Forces J., 1952, 2(12), 25-27.—Nearly 
one-third of the Chinese and North Korean prisoners 
in the present conflict are reported to have admitted 
surrendering as a result of the psychological warfare 
effort. A journalistic account of the effort is pre- 
sented, and a few comments on the techniques and 
on the effectiveness of the North Korean propaganda 
are offered.— N. R. Bartlett. 
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2687. Tiffany, William Robert. An exploratory 
story of vowel recognition as a function of duration, 
frequency modulation, and phonetic context. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 121-122.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, State U. Iowa, 1951. 


(See also abstracts 2578, 2952, 3098) 
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2688. Bovard, Everett W., Jr. (U. Toronto, 
Canada.) Clinical insight as a function of group 
process. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1952, 47, 534- 
$39.—''The problem was to determine the differ- 
ential effects of group- and leader-centered process 
on communication of feeling, identification, an 
clinical insight in the small face-to-face group. The 
major procedural difference between the 2 group 
processes was amount of member-to-member verbal 
interaction, maximized in group-centered and held 
to a minimum in leader-centered,”’ Group-centered 
process leads to greater communication of feeling 
than leader-centered, to more identification with 
another person, and to greater clinical insight into 
personality dynamics—L. N. Solomon. 

2689. Eitzen, David D. (U. S. California, Los 
Angeles.) Objective recording procedures in coun- 
seling and research. Marriage Fam. Living, 1952, 
14, 215-228.—''The seemingly inconsistent and in- 
significant fragments of human behavior . . • of 
the counselee are put in perspective by numerous 
mechanically recorded consultations." Photo- 
graphic records show the counselee's mannerisms 
(“emotional states”); wire and tape recordings 
(“verbal description ‘of the emotional states"), an 
"other procedures for ascertaining subjective states 
‚.. galvanic skin resistance, skin temperature an 
pulse rate” help the "counselee" and ‘‘serve as а 
source of data for research." —M. M. Gillet. 

2690. Mehlman, Benjamin, (Toledo (Ohio) State 
Hosp. The reliability of psychiatric diagnoses. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 571-518,— "In a 
hospital where patients are assigned in an unbias 


fashion for diagnosis to the psychiatrists on a service, 
the frequencies with which the various diagnostic 
entities were used by the various psychiatrists were 
examined to test the null hypothesis: if these cate- 
gories are used reliably, the variations in frequency 
should fall within the limits dictated by random 
sampling. This null hypothesis can be rejected with 
nearcertainty. This finding suggests, аз have others, 
that the existing system of psychiatric classification 
can probably have little value for the administrative 
management of patients or for research, and it 
should be revised. "— L. N. Solomon. Ў 

2691. Pratt, Dallas. Making the environment 
respond to basic emotional needs. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 179-188.—A new focus for mental hygiene 
is needed. While many institutions, schools, 
churches, industries, labor unions, etc., currently 
employ psychotherapeutic-like techniques, real prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene are not allowed to permeate 
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the total institutional setting. 9 basic emotional 
needs are listed. It is proposed that institutions 
through the efforts of the entire public, professional 
and lay, should be brought to respond to the basic 
emotional needs, using their potentialities for pro- 
moting mental health—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstract 2523) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


2692. Levine, Louis S. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) Educational achievement as a variable 
in psychological research. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 
3, 174-177.—Citing studies by himself and by others 
of schizophrenics and psychotic and non-psychotic 
patients, the author suggests "that, in certain types 
of psychological research, particularly those of a 
clinical character concerned with intellectual, con- 
ceptual, or perceptual processes, educational achieve- 
ment (attained grade level) is a relevant variable 

‚ a rough index of composite intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and cultural development."—7. E. 
Newland. 

2693. Mahrer, Alvin R.™ (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) A clinical study of set in intraserial learning. 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 478-481.—‘‘The 
results appear to warrant the following general con- 
clusions: (1) as a series of digits approached a one- 
through-nine sequence, the errors tended to structure 
the series to conform to the one-through-nine 
sequence, (2) no significant differences were found 
between a group of mental hospital patients and a 
group of hospital attendants in their tendency to 
structure the digits in accordance with the general 
directionality, That is, the results fail to indicate 
that ‘depth of the maladjustment’ was significantly 
related to the types of errors investigated."—L. N. 
Solomon, 

2694. Moreno, J. L. The sociometric approach to 
social case work. Sociometry, 1950, 13, 172-175.— 
A survey of sociometric theoretical conceptualiza- 
tions and operational instruments which have 
relevance for social case work.— R. Boguslaw. 

2695. Pokorny, R'fael. K'tav yad v’ofi. (Hand- 
writing and character. Introduction into Hebrew 
scientific graphology.) Tel Aviv: Mahbarot l'sifrut, 
1952, 182 p.—The first book dealing with Hebrew 
graphology. The achievements of modern psy- 
chology, especially of psychoanalysis, have been 
taken in consideration, emphazising that modern 
graphology is, and has to be, a psychologicál sci- 
ence. Contents: A history of graphology, its scope 
and technics. The margin, link between letters. 
horizontal and vertical direction, pressure of pen 
during the writing, forms of letters, stability and 
speed of writing. How to use graphology. Ех- 
plained examples of writing —H. Ormian. Ў 

2696. Wittenborn, J. R., Herz, Marvin I., Ki 
Kenneth H., Mandeli, Wallace, & Тай, Чаа 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The effect of rater 
differences on symptom rating scale clusters. J. 

consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 107-109.—An analysis 
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\ 
was made to determine the degree to which the pat- 
tern among psychiatric symptoms is determined by 
known differences in raters of these symptoms. 
Ratings were made by 2 psychiatrists whose back- 
ground and interests were different. ‘‘Clusters re- 
vealed by the 2 analyses were mutually consistent 
and similar to the clusters which have been found 
originally in large samples of patients rated by a 
variety of psychiatrists. These data do not chal- 
lenge a claim that the qualitative behavioral sig- 
nificance of the cluster scores used in the quantified 
multiple diagnosis is relatively independent of ordi- 
nary differences between psychiatrists."— F. Costin. 


(See also abstract 2902) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


2697. Alquier, Georgette. Recherches psycho- 
techniques sur le casse-téte de Lówe.  (Psycho- 
technical research concerning the tomahawk test of 
Lówe.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotech- 
nique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), p. 227- 
233.—Success in this test depends on maturity in 
organization of learning, adaptability, and the ability 
to plan abstractly, in which men are more apt to be 
more successful than women.—G. E. Bird. 

2698. Altus, William D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), & Altus, Grace Thompson. Rorschach move- 
ment variables and verbal intelligence. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 531-533.—''The present 
study shows that the curvilinear regression of M on 
intelligence is, apparently, a function of the unstereo- 
typed M. ... The clue to the saturation of M with 
intelligence appears to lie in the unstereotyped, 
somewhat ‘original’ M; popular M, FM and m, 
while correlating positively with intelligence, do so 
at a relatively low degree."— L. N. Solomon. 

2699. Ancelin, A. E., Duchéne, H., & Shutzen- 
berger, M. P. Étude expérimentale du test de L. 
Szondi. (Experimental study of the L. Szondi 
test.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotech- 
nique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 168- 
179.—This test was administered to 500 normal 
subjects. In spite of expectations for the test, it was 
found impossible to examine character with the same 
certainty as in examining intelligence.—G. E. Bird. 

2700. Auld, Frank, Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Influence of social class on personality test 
responses. Psychol. Bull, 1952, 40, 318-332.— 
Most studies indicated social class differences on the 
personality tests; differences were appreciable in 
about one-third of the cases. ‘‘Social’’ measures 
yield larger differences than do “economic” meas- 
ures of social status. Such differences as exist be- 
tween social status groups are in favor of the middle- 
class over the lower-class. They must be taken 
account of explicitly in clinical practice and research 
or else they will introduce bias in favor of the ex- 
perimenter's class—the middle class. 47-item bibli- 
ography.— M. R. Marks. 


12101. Baruk, Henri. La test Tsedek en path- 
9'ogle mentale. (The Tsedek Test in mental path- 
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logy.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- but may also be influenced considerably by the cir- 
hnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 132—- cumstances under which the test is carried out." 
[33.—This is a test of good and evil based on 15 Illustrations of responses under intoxication and 
ations to be judged. In mental derangements schizophrenia are given. “Formal Rorschach find- 
is intended to assist the psychiatrist.—G. E. Bird. ings as well as the contents of interpretations are in-- 
2702. Bauer, Lykke. (Universitäts- Nervenklintk fluenced both by predisposition and environment, 
ena, Germany.) Erfahrungen mit dem Warteggtest The Rorschach shows both to be inseparably con- 
auf unserer Kinderstation. (Experiences with the nected. Content analysis is fully as important as 
Wartegg test in our children’s clinic.) Nervenarzt, - formal analysis.” German & French summaries.— 
71952, 23, 52-55.—100 boy and girl patients from E» L Latham. 
16-16 years were studied by means of the Wartegg 2707. Blum, Gerald S. (U. Michigan, Anm 
‘test, a series of eight incomplete drawings. Sub- Arbor), & Hunt, Howard F. The validity of the 
jects comprised the following diagnostic groups: Blacky Pictures. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 238-250. 
‘enuresis (26), psychopathy (15), epilepsy. (18), —“The present article is intended to survey com- 
mental deficiency (11), suspected schizophrenia (3), pleted studies of the Blacky Pictures in a number of 
“апа a group of various neurological disorders. Dis- separate areas.” Comparison with theoretical pre- 
tinctive characteristics were found in the drawings dictions, validation by experimental techniques, 
> of all groups mentioned except for the group of neu- prediction of behavior in a group setting, and the 
L'rological disorders. The characteristics significant clinician's judgment as a standard of comparison 
for differential diagnosis are described and briefly | аге discussed. It is concluded that the results, 
“discussed in psychological terms, together with com- ‘encourage further exploration of the test and the 
"ments on the value and limitations of the test.— personality theory it serves; they strongly suggest 
Е W. Eng. that 'there is something there, but do not neces- 
2703. Bénassy, P. L'étude de la personnalité sarily indicate ‘what it is,’ or ‘where it is." 10 
1 papers are surveyed.—M. R. Marks. 


М pu la méthode des tests. (The study of personality Д 
у the method of tests.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 2708. Carbonell de Grompone, Maria A. Le test 


| La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: de Rorschach appliqué aux enfants. (The Ror- 

| 3076), 103-104.—The method of tests utilizes Schach test applied to children.) In Baumgarten; 

Я questionnaires, physiological factors, capacities and Franziska, La sychotechnique dans le monde mod- 

expression, as in projective techniques, but the erne, (see 27: 3076), 234-235.—The test was ad- 

"mathematical tests do not measure the factors of ministered to 112 normal children in the schools of 

functional psychology involving the development of Montevideo and 50 problem children in a psychologi- 
cal clinic, Standards of interpretation are explained. · 


P personality, its history and underlying causes.— Š 
T G. E. Bird. —G. E. Bird. 


2704. Bennett, Clayton Leon. An experimental 2709. Chorus, A. The use of personality tests. 
7 study of relationships between human electroen- In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
_ cephalograms and certain Rorschach scoring cate- le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 128-131.—The 
_ gories. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 112-113.—Ab- diagnosis of personality depends on the diagnosis of 
— stract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Southern California, capacities and abilities, personality being the way 1n 
у h one uses his capacities. Tests may be useful, 


1951. whic : 
but they do not go far into personality structure 


2705. Benton, Arthur L. El test de Rorschach А Pod Aura АКАТ 

- como prueba perceptiva. (The Rorschach test as а and their rab ies E ctivity is an illusion. French 
| perceptual test.) Rev. Psicol. gem. apl., Madrid, ашашатуут сауу. i 

D 1951, 6, 443-457.—The projection of the individual 2710. Cordoba, J., Pigem, J. M. Gurria, F. Ty 
LL anxieties, tensions and needs into his perceptual Le test de l'expression désidérative dans | étude 
|. reactions has been the basis of the pre-eminence o! de la personnalité. (The test of wish expression 1n 
: E. гаас as а clinical instrument. The theo- us EOM of p Е In VP gus ide Mer 
retical basis of th iska, sychotechnique dans le mo ] j 

e Rorschach appears to be вошта (аве 27: БОД ^42-148.—What one desires ог - 


. but some of the important clinical interpretations — (5€ i n desire 
have not survived rigorous experimental test. wishes to be is a test of personality useful in orienta- 

such interpretations are specifically considered: (1) ЧОП and vocational guidance.—G. E. Bird. 
Étude de Ја person- 


whole responses represent the individual’s ability 2711. Costa, A. Маѕѕиссо, 
to integrate his experiences and (2) the interpretation nalité au moyen de tests de projection. co ah 
ests. n 


_ of color responses, particularly in relation to form. the personality by means of projection te 
| The bulk of the evidence on color indicates that Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
color responses per se are not important. Portrait. le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 136-140.—The 
ion of 2 typical projection 


31-item bibliography.—G. B. Strother. results of the applicatio A oh eee р: 
2706. В ; ini e Szondi, are discussed: 
leuler, M. After thirty years of clinical TG" E, Bird ' Н 


ae with the Rorschach test. Rorschachiana, 
952, 1, 12-24.—''The Rorschach test mirrors to а 2712. da Costa, Rui Carrington. 


high degree the lasting structure of the personality, Decroly aux écoles du Portugal. (A. 
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Decroly in the schools of Portugal) In Baum- 
garten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 193-198.—This is a test of 
aptitude for abstract representation of visual forms. 
Its correlation with the Otis Self-administering Test 
of Mental Ability was .39. There was no difference 
between the achievement of Belgian and Portuguese 
children from 8 to 19, who produced 11,157 drawings 
which showed that the aptitude tested is the most 
evident at the age of 10.—С. E. Bird. 


2713. Degardin, E. Analyse factorielle d'épreu- 
ves de motricité. (Factorial analysis of motor tests.) 
In Baumgarten, Fransiska, La psychotechnique dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 483.—Among 
simple tests of motor skill the correlations are low. 
Among the more complex, such as the Oseretsky 
and the Hérbert, they are higher. In general, how- 
ever, results confirm the absence of a general factor. 
—G, E. Bird. 


2714. Drucker, А. J., & Remmers Н. Н. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) A validation of the SRA 
Youth Inventory. J, appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 186- 
187.—This study was to determine if the SRA Youth 
Inventory could rank teen-agers on the basis of good 
adjustment as recognized by trained personnel. 
The device was administered to 7th and 8th grade 
pupils in an urban school in northern Indiana. A 
total of 392 sets of responses were received and 
scored at Purdue University. It was found that 
differences between the high and low adjustment 
groups (as determined by ratings) were significant 
at or beyond the 1 % level for all areas in the 
measuring instrument except 2.— W. Н. Osterberg. 


2715. Ellis, Katherine. A new approach to the 
interpretation of stories as projective documents. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 100-101.—Abstract of 
PRD. be ght 1951, Columbia U. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 281 p., $3.51, Uni it 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3103. Ч 


2716. Eriksen, Charles W., & Lazarus, Richard S. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Perceptual 
defense and projective tests. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 302-308.—''The experiment con- 
firmed the familiar clinical belief that failure to make 
certain kinds of interpretations of projective material 
may reflect emotional disturbance toward that 
material."— L. N. Solomon. 


2717. Farnum, Hollis В. An investi ation of thi 
psychological meaning of selected em on the Rore 
schach Test. In Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 
++. Pennsylvania State College, 1951, 14, 440-444. 
—Abstract оѓ Ph.D. dissertation. Microfilm copy 
of dissertation available from University Microfilms, 
aan Arbor, Mich., 106 pages, $1.33, Publ. No. 

2718. Garfield, Sol L., Blek, L. (VA 
Hygiene Clinic, Milwaukee, Wis.), a е 
The influence of method of administration and sex 
differences on selected aspects of TAT stories. J, 
consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 140-144.—This study is 
an evaluation of the influence of administrative 
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methods, examiner’s sex, and subject’s sex on TAT 
stories. Significant influences were found for 8 of 
the cards, and these with respect to the sex of the 
subjects only. It was concluded that these 8 cards 
were not equivalent in terms of their stimulus prop- 
erties.— F, Costin. 

2719. Gellerman, Saul W. Forms I and II of the 


Arthur Performance Scales with mental defectives, _ 


J. consult. Psychol, 1952, 16, 127-131.—When 
administered to 2 groups of mental defectives, dis- 
crepant MA scores were yielded by Forms I and II 
of the Arthur Performance Scale. Factors account- 
ing for the difference are discussed. Form I is to be 
preferred as a more accurate test. 3 other tests were 
appraised as unsuitable for accurate estimations of 
levels of ability in mental defectives. Form II of 
the Arthur Performance Scale was not considered an 
accurate instrument, and should be restandardized 
with a "more adequate sampling in the defective 
range."— Е, Costin. 

2720. Germain, José. Le psychotechnicien en 
présence de l'étude de la personnalité par la méth- 
ode des tests. (The psychotechnician studying 
personality by means of tests.) In Baumgarten, 
Fransiska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 61-81.—Topics discussed in- 
clude psychology and the exploration of personality, 
the importance of its study, reactions to progress in 
psychology, the evolution of the psychological clinic, 
methods of exploring personality and their practical 
value.—G. E. Bird. ; 

2721. Germain, José, & Secadas, Franciso. 
Cuestionario factorial para el estudio de la personal- 
idad: el cuestionario S T D C R de J. P. Guilford. 
(A factorial questionnaire for the study of person- 
ality: the inventory of factors S T D C R by J. P. 
Guilford.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 
563-570.— The authors described briefly a Spanish 
adaptation of Guilford's S T D C R inventory. 
Their results were based on a sampling of 500 
adolescent school children. Spanish norms proved 
to be similar to Guilford's.—G. B. Strother. 

2722. Gillenson, Gertrude. A study of the effects 
of color on Rorschach responses. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 103.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1951, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 104 p., $1.30, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3340. 

2723. Goldman, George D. (FDR VA Hosp., 
Montrose, N. Y.) The validation of the paroxysmal 
vector of the Szondi test. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 475-477.—'"The choice reactions of 
epileptics, hysterics, and seizure-free brain tumor 
patients were compared. . . . The rationale used 
In interpreting the Paroxysmal Vector appears to be 
highly questionable, . . . It seems reasonable to 
conclude that there is little or nothing to be gained 
from the present method of using from 6 to 10 con- 
Secutive administrations, One administration of 
the test seems sufficient." — L, N. Solomon. 

2724. Grant, Marguerite Q., Ives, Virginia, & 

ni, Jane Н. (U. California, Berkeley.) Re- 
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liability and validity of judges’ ratings of adjustment 
on the Rorschach. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(2), 


.20 p.—A group of 71 boys and 75 girls, all 18 years 


old, were rated on the Rorschach records by 3 
"experts," Each record was sorted 3 times for (1) 
formal scoring categories of the Rorschach; (2) for 
distribution of each of these categories through the 
10 cards; and, (3) the final rating based upon the 
entire protocol. The sort was made into 4 groups 
classified as very maladjusted, moderately malad- 
justed, fairly well adjusted, and very well adjusted. 
The outcome of this experiment was to shake ‘‘our 
confidence in the ability of Rorschach workers to 
analyze records of normal subjects for use in group 
research.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2725. Gurvitz, Milton S. (Adelphi Coll., Garden 
City N. Y.) Some defects of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 124-126.— 
"Although the Wechsler-Bellevue retains its ade- 
quacy as a gross measure of general intelligence, its 
use as a diagnostic instrument and its application to 
research are seriously handicapped by irregularities 
in standardization and scoring." The author con- 
cludes that Wechsler's detailed tables should not be 
used for research purposes until “а new, thoroughly, 
and statistically sophisticated revision and restand- 
ardization of the Scale is accomplished." — F. Costin. 


2726. Hays, William. (Lincoln (Шш) State School.) 
Age and sex differences on the Rorschach experi- 
ence balance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
390-393.—264 Rorschach records were sub-grouped 
according to sex and age. Analysis of the experience 
balance showed a significant trend toward constric- 
tion in subjects over 50 years of age, particularly 
among female subjects. Ап introversive trend was 
also found for male subjects beyond 50 years. Ex- 
perience balance seems to vary with both sex and 
age.— L. N. Solomon. 

2727. Helmick, John S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Reliability or variability? J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 154-155.—The author criticizes 
a statement by Webb and DeHaan (see 26: 6455) 
concerning the higher reliabilities of psychotics on 
performance tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue. He 
feels that these authors failed “to consider the 
differences in variability between psychotics an 
normals.” A conclusion ‘‘more nearly justified by 
the data is that the psychotics are more variable in 
their test performance than the normals."— Е. 
Costin. 

2728. Herring, Fred H. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Denver, Colo.) Anm evaluation of published 


-short forms of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. J. 


consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 119-123.—The relative 
validities of published short forms of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scales were studied. The author describes 
what he considers the "'best" subtest combinations 
inthe various forms. The more subtests in the form, 
the greater was the validity. What form is used 
would depend on the amount of time the tester had 
available.— F. Costin. 


. 2129. Herwig, B.  Objektivierung psycholo- 
gischen Deutens in der Perstnlichkeitsdiagnostik. 
(Objectivity of psychological meaning in personality 
diagnosis.) In Baumgarten, Fransiska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
133-136.—Although the new tests permit some con- 
sideration of the structure of personality, rather 
than isolated functions, they are not sufficiently 
objective. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 1 


2730. Holtzman, Wayne H. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The examiner as a variable in the Draw-A-Person 
Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 145-148.—On 
the basis of data obtained from the Draw-A-Person 
Test being administered to 40 male and 40 female 
college students, the author concludes that “по 
variations in the drawings . . - could be attributed 
to the examiner's personality, sex, or physical ap- 
pearance." Highly significant differences, however, 
could be attributed to sex differences in the subjects. 
These findings are contrasted with those of another 
study, and differences in conclusions discussed.— 
F. Costin. 

2731. Hug, J. W. Test der konstruktiven Phan- 
tasie. (Test of constructive imagination.) In 
Baumgarten, Fransiska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne (see 27: 3076), 207-212.—The test 
consumes little time and can be administered with a 
minimum of supervision. It is used to supplement 
other tests and was derived and applied for occupa- 
tional orientation. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 


2732. Jacobsen, Walter. Anpassung an praktisch- 
technische Aufgabensituationen bei Wiederholungen 
und gleichzeitiger Schwierigkeits-steigerung. (Atti- 
tude with regard to technical practical problems 
—a test of observation.) In Baumgarten, Fran- 
siska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, 
(see 27: 3076), 222-227.—The Riegel-Excenter- 
Brett test was administered to 1,000 German and 
Swedish subjects showing progress due to exercise 
and experience. Its chief importance resides in the 
protocol of the observer. French summary.—G. E. 
Bird, Чч 

2733. Kadinsky,D. Tiefenpsyc logische Bedeu- 

1 perche rschach test 
(Significance for depth psycholog of apperceptive 
tendencies in the Rorschach test. Rorschachiana, 
1952, 1, 36-67.— The question is raised: What are the 
statistical relations between the different categories 
of apperception and the experience determinants 


adjustment it is negative. z 
vealed by Q(Ad+ Hd) :(4+4d). Qis negatively cor- 
related with color responses. A 1 

related to the mother archetype; Dd to the father's. 
A Do tendency is a special case of Dd. These findings 
were tested against the development of the child and 
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2734. Knoepfel, Hans-Konrad. (Die Psychia- 
trische Universitütsklinik, Zürich Switzerland.) Der 
13-Fehlertest: ein Hilfsmittel zur Erkennung des 
psychoorganischen Syndromes. (The 13-error test: 
an aid for determining the psycho-organic syndrome.) 
Nervenarzt, 1952, 53, 55-59.—A simple test of addi- 
tion is described for determining the presence of the 
psycho-organic syndrome, i.e., the psychological 
deficit resulting from diffuse damage to the brain or 
cortex. “А sum of 13 or more errors indicates a 
psycho-organic syndrome. A normal result of less 
than 13 errors, however, cannot be taken as a sign 
that no damage is present. Close agreement has 
been found between number of errors and degree of 
disturbance. The number of errors is independent 
of variations of intelligence in the normal range and 
is virtually unaffected by slight debility.” Ordina 
time for administration and evaluation of test is 
20-30 minutes.—E. И, Eng. 

2735. Koch, Charles. Le test de l'arbre. (The 
tree test.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
221-222,—The subject is asked to draw a fruit tree. 
The level of development of the individual and any 
neurotic regressions are shown in the character of 
the results.—G. E. Bird. 

2736. Lacey, John I., Bateman, Dorothy E., & 
Van Lehn, Ruth. Autonomic response specificity 
and Rorschach color responses. Psychosom. Med., 
1952, 14, 256-260.—A total of 26 of a sample of 
male students who were subjected to various stress 
situations while autonomic responses were recorded 
were later given the Rorschach which was scored 
for use of color and form as determinants. In general 
the principle of autonomic response specificity was 
supported. No convincing relationship was found 
between autonomic responses correlated one at a 
time with the Rorschach form-color emotionality 
index. When response specificity and other vari- 
ables were taken into account a Correlation signifi- 
cant at the ‚02 level was obtained beteen autonomic 
response and the emotionality index.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

2737. Lechat, F, Importance de l'étude du caract- 
ére dans les examens psy шев. (Import- 

ance of the study of character in psychotechnological 
examinations.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076 
123-128.—Although there are means of investiga- 
ting character comparable to the surgeon's instru- 
щй there аге no really adequate tests.—G. Е, 
ird. 

2738. Lefetz, M. Contribution a l'étude d' 
test d'intelligence. (Analysis of an intelligence test.) 
Travail hum., 1952, 15, 73-84.— hy's Test of 
Logical Intelligence was revised to make it available 
for subjects of lower abilities: mechanics, chauffeurs 
etc. 860 Ss were tested and their responses studied 
to ascertain what types of questions were not suit- 
able for this lower level, how certain questions needed 
adaptation and modification, the optimum degree of 
difficulty usable, and certain Scoring modifications 
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particularly in handling omitted items. While the 
best Ss were high in syllogisms, the lowest ones were 
not always poorest in this test. Finally, a new test 
was devised, consisting of 5 word-series, 7 number- 
series, 5 syllogisms, 3 proverbs, and 3 series of boxes 
totalling 37 points as opposed to 64 in the original, 
The author claims the new test fulfills its goal, 
English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


2739. Lhotsky, Jaromir. Der “vierdimension- 
ale” Test. (Eine neue Filmtestmethode.) (The 
“four dimensional” test. (A new film test method.)) 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
menda moderne, 1952 (see 27: 3076), 572-573.— 

stract. 


2740. Llado, Huri. Boite Decroly III. Test 
d'habileté, petits mouvements des mains. (De- 
croly, box ПІ. Test of ability in small movements 
of the hands.) In Baumgarlen, Franziska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
186-192.— This test presents a box to be opened, 
closed, and sketched, along with written instructions 
how to open and close, by the subject. It tests both 
skill and character, and has been found valuable since 
1928, in studying both children and. adults, normal 
and deficient, in and out of school.—G. E. Bird. 


2741. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. L'homme “nor- 
mal" vu à travers le test de Rorschach. (The 
"normal" man seen through the Rorschach test.) 
Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 24-35.— The author ex- 
amined the Rorschach records of 100 “normal” men 
between the ages of 25-45. Shocks were very 
numerous. The two experience types were oriented 
in half the subjects concordantly, in the other half 
discordantly. Only 12 subjects had fewer F than 
non-F; this small group appears less neurotic than 
the research population in general. As compensa- 
ting factors to the neurotic disturbances, the pres- 
ence of which must be concluded from the numerous 
shocks as well as from the type of approach of 45% 
of the subjects, the author mentions above all the 
remarkably high intellectual level of the group as a 
whole. English & German summaries.—H. L. 
Latham. 


2742. McQuary, John P. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.), & Truax, William E. Jr. A comparison of the 
group and individual forms of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. J. educ. Res., 1952, 
45, 609-614.—Both forms of the MMPI were given 
to 100 freshmen males. Correlation between forms 
for 13 „Scales ranged from .45 (Hysteria) to .78 

Drake's Social Introversion-Extroversion Scale). 
For each of the subjects a correlation was determined 
using the 13 scales as matched pairs. These correla- 
tions ranged from —.02 to +.94 with 70% having an 
r above .50. Intervals between administrations of 
the 2 tests ranged from 3 days to 178 days, but cor- 
relation between the 2 forms was not influenced by 
the length of this interval. For the majority of the 
subjects the T score of the group form was higher 
than the T score of the individual form on all scales. 
—M. Murphy. 
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— 3743. Mandler, George, & Sarason, Seymour B. 
Yale U., New Haven.) A study of anxiety and 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 166- 
1 173.—"The present study was designed to investi- 
" gate the influence of anxiety, as evoked by a testing 
T situation, on the performance of typical intelligence 
test items. Relevant hypotheses were postulated on 
T the basis of S-R behavior theory. . . . It appears 
_ that the optimal conditions for a high anxiety group 
7 are those in which no further reference is made to the 
testing situation, and that the optimal conditions 
for a low anxiety group are those in which the sub- 
jects are given a failure report."— L. №. Solomon. 


2744. Matarazzo, Joseph D., & Mensh, Ivan N. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Reaction time 
characteristics of the Rorschach Test. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 132-139.— Reaction variables of 
_ the Rorschach were studied, emphasis being on 
 “card-by-card comparisons within and between 
diagnostic groups." Significant and large intra- 
and inter-group variations were found. These are 
presented and discussed in some detail. The investi- 
gator feels that this study is helpful as an addition 
to normative data for the clinic. The need for 
further study of test variables is pointed out.— 
F. Costin. 


2745. Mira y Lopez, Emilio. L'étude de la per- 
sonnalité par la méthode des tests. (The study of 
personality by the method of tests.) In Baumgar- 
len, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 81-93.—After defining and 
classifying tests of personality, the author presents а 
critique of the different techniques used in testing. 
A description of the testing program in Rio de 
Janeiro is presented in detail.—G. 2. Bird. 


2746. Mira y Lopez, Emilio; Ме er-Ginsb 
Aniela; Abreu Paiva, George; de Oliveira Dares, 
Alfredo. Comparison entre le type de caractére 
(Erelebnistypus) selon le test de Rorschach et le 
3 are somatique selon la classification de Sheldon. 
* ы рАйсоп of the type of character according to 
ү orschach and the somatic type according to 
ае classification of Sheldon.) In Baumgarten, 
ranziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
ү (see 27: 3076), 148-152.—The relationship be- 
рее. S VM of character is positive, but the 
Es al 22 Hd Rage pas for categorical con- 


2747. Moldawsky, Stanle: 
23 у, & Moldawsky, Pa- 
E Corcoran. (U. of Iowa, Iowa City.) Digit 
En аа ап anxiety indicator. J. consult. Psychol., 
9216, 115-118.—Results were obtained which 
ubported the hypothesis that “anxiety results in a 
g к\р diectement їп Digit Span scores than in 
poset 1 ary scores. . . ," Subjects were 32 college 
The a A in an introductory course in psychology. 
elicit ndings were interpreted as reinforcing “the 
i an's confidence in the Digit Span subtest as 
E en to situational anxiety and im the 
oe bulary subtest as being relatively impervious 
- The authors believe this is so because the 
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Digit Spén test inadeurniug task УЬ oeabalary. 
is an "already-learned pei N ve. м 
2748. Monroe, Jack J. (USPHS Hosp. Е 
ington, Ку) The sad of Genes МЫМ 
and intelligence upon Bellevue scatter. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 110-114.—Using an analysis of 
variance technique, the author investigated the 


effect of the following 3 variables on intra-ii 


variability scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- - 


ligence Scale: intelligence level, adjustment type, / M 


and geographical locality. Conclusions were: (1) 
Kansas sample of subjects seemed to be more vari- 
able than an Indiana sample, (2) interaction seemed 


to exist between the adjustment and vig qe у 
um 


variables as influences of Bellevue scatter, (3 
treme scatter on the scale was characteristic only 


those schizophrenics with low intelligence. Impli- — | 


cations of these findings are discussed.— Е. Costin. 


2749. Moore, Joseph E., 
(Georgia Inst. Technology, 
hand strength to measures. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 111.—Based on results of 139 


male students, it was concluded that hand-grip as 
measured by a Smedley Hand-Dynamometer, does 


Atlanta.) Relation of 


& Sturm, Norman Н. — 


not correlate significantly with any of the 5 personal- _ 


ity factors on the Guilford-Martin Inventory 
Factors GAMIN.—S. C. Ericksen. ( 

2750. Mussen, Раш Н. 
bus.), & Krauss, Shirley К. ‘An investigation of the 
diagnostic validity of the Szondi test. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 399-405.—''On the basis of 


(Ohio State U., Colum- — 


ifüc interpretive statements taken from Рейв. 


Introduction to the Ssondi Test, certain predictions 
about how normals and neurotics would differ in 
their reactions to 
Parallel predictions were made about how changes 
as a result of therapy would be reflected in changes 
in test reactions.” Data from normal subjects and 
neurotic patients do not support Deri’s statements 
about the interpretive significance of the Szondi 
test factors——L. N. Solomon. 
2751. Ombredane, A. Ancelin-Shützenberger, 
A. E, & Faverge, J.-M. Sur la fidélité du test 
inétique of Mira y Lopez. (Concerning the 
reliability of the myokinetic test of Mira y Lopez.) 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycholechnique dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
parative study was made of the 


Matrix and Terman, an ff Tests г 
the conclusion that ‘the same reliability in a test 0 


intelligence cannot be expected in tests of personality. 


—4. E. Bird. 
E. Der Tramer’ sche Kata- 


2752. Pechold, Ing, 
logtest und der Sprüchetest na es wen 


Hilfsmittel bei der Auswahl 
Ingenieuren. 

y sever test of proverbs and sentences and te 
ability as a means of selection specialists ee е 
rational organization of work.) In Bowmen 
Franziska, La P. nique dans le monde moi 


i 


erne, (see 27: 3076), 214-219.—A description is given - 
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180-181.—A com- | 
ch 


d Antipoff Tests resulting in 


the Szondi test were derived. - 


(The Tramer catalog test and {ө ЛИ 


27: 2753-2763 


of a test which detects interests and tendencies in- 
cluding attitude toward work. Both parts are easily 
administered for the examination of personality. 
French summary.—G, E. Bird. 


2753. Pertejo Seseña, J. El psicodiagnóstico 
miokinético de Mira: algunas consideraciones 
Sobre la valoracion e interpretacion de los resul- 
tados. (Psychodiagnosis with Mira's myokinetic 
test: some considerations concerning its standard- 
ization and interpretation.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1951, 6, 537-562.—Mira's myokinetic test 
is based on the concept that all mental attitudes are 
accompanied by corresponding muscular attitudes. 
The test consists in having the subject make a series 
of simple line drawings: straight lines of a given 
length, zigzags, circles, parallels, etc, These are 
done with both hands and with and without the aid 
of vision. The results are considered first in com- 
parison with the models presented to the subject, 
second in terms of each hand, and finally in terms of 
the relationship between the 2 hands, Information 
on interpretation is given and applications to psy- 
Sbopathology are indicated, 43-item bibliography. 


B. Strother. 
2754. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. А Rorschach 
: revised and enlarged. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1950, 24, 543-596.—Revision and enlarge- 
ment of article abstracted in 22: 5434. 36 references, 


2755, Pirotte, Marcel. Le test d'une demi heure 
de M. et Mme. Piéron. (The half-hour test by M. 
and Mme. Piéron.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
Mora dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 

6), 199-204.—This instrument, designed for 
ot Mew ager места for professional 
ion is valuable also in lagogy and 
nology.—G. E. Bird. acu DA 

2756. Ponzo, Mario. Die Psychologie der Hand- 
lung und die der Fere ed (The 
psychol of action and the apperception of per- 
sonality.) In Baumgarten Fransiska, La psycho- 
techn dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076) 
94-105.—Although mathematical methods offer 
material for a comparative study, projective tech- 
nique throws. light on the secrets of personality, by 
means of which more precision in diagnosis is pos- 

ble. French summary.—G. E. Bird, 


ыр Rey, André. Les épreuves 
u 


in in clinical psychology) 


siska, La psychotech dans le monde moderne, 
(see 27: 3016), 164-168. Certain difficulties in 
testing are discussed, Aptitudes and the opposite 
are ignored, which were present before the disability 
tested. Memory is too much involved. The indi- 

vidual tested may not wish to exercise the п 
ЖП Mes ийселе of isolated accomplishments 

ifferent from t i 
series ora profile—G. E, Bird, — “O™bined in а 

2758. Ritter, Anne M., & Eron 

ale Univ., New Haven, Conn.) e use of ths 
tic Apperception Test to differentiate normal 


psychomet- 
е. (Psychometric 
n Baumgarten, Fran- 
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from abnormal groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 147-158.—Non-normal groups of psy- 
choneurotics and schizophrenics deviated from ex- 
pectation (in respect to theme and emotional tone) 
at a reliably higher frequency than did normal con- 
trol groups. In respect to the “outcome,” no differ- 
ences in excess of chance were found between the 
normal and patient groups.— L. N. Solomon. 

2759. Roberts, J. A. Fraser, & Mellone, Margaret 
A. (Royal Eastern Counties Institution, Colchester, 
England. On the adjustment of Terman-Merrill 
I. Q.’s to secure comparability at different ages. 
Brit, J. Psychol, Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 65-79.— 
The Terman-Merrill test was administered to 689 
sibs and cousins of school age of a sample of mental 
defectives of IQ range 35-60. The range of CA is 
5 years 0 months to 14 years 11 months. The result- 
ing 1Q’s, except near the mean are far from being 
independent of CA. The regression of variance of 
IQ on CA is fitted in both samples by a cubic re- 
gression function, the deviations from which are 
well below the level of significance. Except in the 
oldest children the curves are reasonably parallel. 
The cubic regression functions are used for obtaining 
a series of factors by which the IQ at given CA can 
be adjusted to correspond to IQ at 8 years. The 
adjustments obtained by using the 2 samples are 
closely similar, except in the oldest children.— 
G. C. Carter. 

2760. Roe, Anne. Two Rorschach scoring tech- 
niques: the inspection technique and the basic 
Rorschach. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 
263-264.—A scatter diagram for a group of protocols 
scored by 2 different scoring systems is presented. 
The correlation is —.505. One is cautioned about 
making interpretations from the Rorschach to prob- 
able behavior.— L. N. Solomon. 

2761. Sacks, Elinor L. (Radcliffe Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Ман) Intelligence scores as a function of 
experimentally established social relationships be- 
tween child and examiner. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 354-358.—'"This study . . . constitutes а 
tentative, experimental examination of the variable 
of rapport, one of whose purposes is to discover 
whether or not testing procédure, as it is standard- 
ized at present, fully takes this factor into account. 
*,.: The conclusions drawn from this were (1) 
that familiarity with the tester makes a difference, 
and (2) that within this, the nature of the social 
relationship between child and examiner is import- 
pos mE N. Solomon. ) 

. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sidney, Australia. 

An evaluation of “A new method of ayang the 
data in an experiment on ‘level of aspiration’.”” 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 465-469.—Lezak and 

askin's article of the above title (see 25: 4163) is 
critically analyzed with the conclusion that the 
orthodox method of computing mean difference 
scores is more defensible than the method advocated 
by the above authors.—J. A, Stern. 
2763. Tate, Miriam E. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
e influence of cultural factors on the Leiter Inter- 
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national Performance Scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 497-501.—". . . The general con- 
clusion is that the LIPS, though probably no more 
free of cultural influence than the Binet or the 
Arthur, is a valid, useful instrument for measuring 
intelligence at the pre-school level, but that it seri- 
ously needs a restandardization or revision of pub- 
lished norms, notwithstanding the recent work of 
Arthur.” — L. N. Solomon. 

2764. Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr. (American Institute 
for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Internal consistency 
of the scoring categories of the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. J. consult: Psychol., 1952, 16, 
149-153.—Internal consistency estimates were made 
for the 6 scoring categories of Rosenzweig's frustra- 
tion test. Reliabilities were obtained by a “rational 
equivalence” formula or by analysis of variance. 
Except for the reliabilities of the categories E and 
N-P, the author considers the categories to be inade- 
quately reliable for individual evaluation. He points 
out what he considers "inherent limitations on the 
reliability of the categories. "—F. Costin. 


2765. Ten Have, Т.Т. (U. Amsterdam, Holland.) 
The three steps in diagnosing personality. In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique de le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 118-122.—The 
author distinguishes among phenomenal, funda- 
mental, and dispositional traits, with the conclusion 
that only through all 3 can one predict future con- 
duct and apply the right educational therapy. 
French summary.—G. E. Bird. 


2766. Terry, Dorothy. (U. North Carolina 
Chapel Hill.) The use of a rating scale of level of 
response in TAT stories. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 507-511.—"1f we assume that the projec- 
pus value of the TAT is a function of the subject's 

nee of involvement, then in order to investigate 
n relationship a method of quantifying the level 
ol {роле is required. The degree of involvement, 
r level of response, was measured by an empirically 
erived rating scale. Scale reliability, as indicated 


by the correlation bi i › rati 
RUD ON EH two judges’ ratings, was 


2767, Twitchell-Allen, Doris. The signi 
hell- ; h ignificance 
A ER ment in diagnosis and therapy ; Mee 
БЕМ A the 3-dimensional apperception test. In 
VOR garten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
T Жа moderne, (see 27: 3076), р. 212-214.— This is 
x peecuve technique aiming to elicit the overt 
Pression of the subject's interests, needs, goals, 


Manu , 
sentiments, and emotions to stimulate him to pro- 


Ject his inner self in 
to the exter i н 
French summary.—G. E. Bird. MR MEN 


2768. von Fieandt, Kai. (U. Helsinki, Ей 

des Possibilités et les rum АИ 
bilities an ete de la personnalité. (The possi- 
Nosis of the limits of psychometrics in the diag- 
La aaa ee) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
3076) 105-111 24 dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
as well i «Mathematical, statistical methods 

actorial analysis is of unquestioned value, 


but it is necessary to define the limi i 
methods.—G. E. Bird. ene te 


2769. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Corrections tor variabili гат Di 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 156.—Тһе author 
replies to the criticism of Helmick (see 27: 2727), 
concerning Webb’s statement about the higher 
reliability of performance of psychotics on Wechsler 
sub-tests, as compared with normals. His argument, 
a logical one, concerns certain basic assumptions to 
a meade in the use of the statistics in question.— 
. Costin. 


2770. Weisskopf, Edith A., & Dunlevy, George P, 
Jr. (Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.) "odit simi- 
larity between subject and central figure in the TAT 
as an influence on projection. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 441-445.—"‘The findings of this study 
did not support the hypothesis that physical simi- 
larity between the subject and the central pictorial 
figure affects the amount of projection," Differ- 
ential results with crippled, obese and normal sub- 
jects are reported.— L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 2483, 2564, 2993) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


2171. Aronson, Manuel. A study of the relation- 
ships between certain counselor and client char- 
acteristics in client-centered therapy. In Abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1951, 14, 423-428,—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Microfilm copy of dissertation available from. 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 140 pages, 
$1.75, Publ. No. 3298. 

2772. Blau, BenAmi. An investigation of the proc- 
ess of client centered therapy in terms of extinction 
and reinforcement. In Abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions . . . Pennsylvania State College, 1951, 14, 429- 
431.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. Microfilm 
copy of dissertation available from University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., 116 pages, $1.45, Publ. 
No. 3299. 

2773. Butler, John M. (U. Chicago, ТЇ) The 
interaction of client and therapist. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 366-378.— “Consideration of the 
behavior of the therapist in relation to the hypothe- 
sis, to conditions, and to characteristics of human 
learning, social learning, and personality develop- 
ment led to the development of hypotheses con- 
cerning the role of resistance, transference end 
pretation in psychotherapy, to the necessity rhe 
‘reliving the past,’ and to temporal sequences of be- 
havior in psychoanalysis and in client-cente 
counseling. .. . The basic viewpoint taken was 
that the alleged phenomena of psychotherapy сад 
be considered fruitfully in terms of phenomena of 
learning as well as in terms of learning theory. 


L. N. Solomon. 


2774. Chance, 
study of transference 
J. group Psychother., 


Erika. (Stanford Univ., Calif.) A 
chotherapy. Ini; 
in P aTa atients' 
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27: 2775-2783 


ratings of the therapist perceived as the transference 
object were correlated with those of the more import- 
ant parent as the source of the transference. Cor- 
relations ranged from —.25 to .63, were significant in 
5 of the 8 cases, and corresponded closely to predic- 
tion in 6 cases.— N. M. Locke. 


2775. Commission on Group Psychotherapy. Re- 
port to the World Federation for Mental Health: I. 
Group treatment of preschool children and their 
mothers. Int. J. group Psychother., 1952, 2, 72-75.— 
The features which distinguish group treatment of 
preschool children from the nursery school, and the 
dynamics of treatment are described. Bibliography. 
— №. M. Locke. 


2776. Commission on Group Psychotherapy. Re- 

rt to the World Federation for Mental Health: II. 

oup therapy for children in latency. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 77-82.—A statement of the 
method of group treatment known as activity group 
therapy, developed by S. R. Slavson, precedes sum- 
maries of several studies in the field. All of the at- 
tempts at treating children in a permissive group 
setting through the media of acting out through 
work and play with an understanding and accepting 
adult have brought good therapeutic results. Bib- 
liography.— N. M. Locke. 


2777. Conrad, Dorothy Clifton. (VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, San Francisco.) An empirical study 
of the concept of psychotherapeutic success. J. 
consult. ROM 1952, 16, 92-97, —From 6 psychi- 
atrists in the same clinic the author obtained "'spon- 
taneous and questionnaire data . . . concerning a 
group of patients judged by them to have been their 
most successful patients in therapy and a group 
judged least successful. These data were supple- 
mented by information taken from the case records,” 
The study is considered as exploratory, with no 
definite conclusions. The author considers that it 
йршей ашыш os el which can be 
subje o independent test. hese hypoth 
are listed.— F. Costin. HORE 


2778. Dittmann, Allen T. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. The interpersonal process in psychother- 
apy: development of a research method. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 236-244, —"The general goal 
of this research is to develop a method for answering 
the following broad question: What specific kinds of 
therapist activity are associated with progress on 
the part of the patient toward ‘improvement’. , . ? 
Progressive therapeutic movement was found to be 
associated with (1 high level of participation on the 
port of the therapist; and (2) response to either 
eeling or interpersonal behavior or both, providing 
the response occurs in the context of consistent 
reponga to both feeling apd behavior,” and (3) with 

erapist responses which were slightly dee 
pure ‘‘reflection,”—L. N. SOROR. Ter HAE 


2779. Ewald, G. Die Grenzen der Psychothera- 
pie. (The limitations of psychotherapy.) Stuttgart: 
Georg Thieme, 1952. 36 p. DM 3.30.—This mono- 
graph, expanded from a lecture delivered April 9, 
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1951, at the twenty-eighth convention of the German 
Society for Gynecology, is intended as a word of 
caution against excessive expectations from psycho- 
therapy, "today's great world-wide fashion." Сіу- 
ing credit to Freud, Adler, and Jung, the author 
takes issue with the universal applicability of their 
theories and particularly questions, Freud's exclu- 
sively biological, rational orientation. He opposes 
independent psychotherapy by laymen and doubts 
the need for training analysis. Because “analysis is 
sufficient in the rarest cases," reconstruction is em- 
phasized. The field of psychotherapy is limited by 
individual constitution from below and by spiritual 
and ethical values from above.—C. T. Bever. 

2780. Ezriel, Henry. Notes on psychoanalytic 

oup therapy. II. Interpretation and research. 
y E 1952, 15, 119-126.—Suggestions for ex- 
perimental research are outlined in light of experience 
with group therapy at the Tavistock Clinic. Rec- 
ognizing transference as the force behind everything 
the patient does during a session, the therapist can 
use the session as a predictable experimental situa- 
tion. Though the patient's individual history is 
unique, formulation of laws underlying all human 
behavior can be drawn therefrom. An example of a 
group session illustrates several problems which can 
only be investigated in groups. Further detailed 
study of recorded group sessions could lead to the 
formulation and testing of hypotheses about human 
behavior.—C. T. Bever. 

2781. Fiedler, Fred E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Senior, Kate. Àn exploratory study of unconscious 
feeling reactions in fifteen patient-therapist pairs. 
J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1952, 47, 446-453.— This 
paper is... concerned with the methodological 
aspects of studying the interactions of the patient's 
and therapists feelings and to suggest leads for 
further studies, . . . It is the basic assumption un- 
derlying the approach of this paper that each of the 
2 individuals involved in the therapeutic situation is 
unconsciously, and in part also consciously, aware 
of the other person's feelings." It is assumed that 

inaccuracies in the way in which he perceives the 
other person's feelings stem primarily from uncon- 
scious blocks or needs on the part of the perceiver.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


2782, Gallagher, James J. An investigation into 
factors differentiating college students who discon- 
tinue non-directive counseling from college students 
who continue counseling. In Abstracts of doctoral 
dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State College, 1951, 
14, 445-448. —Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. Mi- 
m Ee of ri don available from Unvan 

crohims, Ann Arl i .50, 
Publ. No. 3363, bor, Mich., 120 pages, $ 

2783. Gillespie, John F., Jr. Verbal signs of 
Tesistance in client-centered E In Abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1951, m 454—458. Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
ton. Microfilm copy of dissertation available from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 138 
pages, $1.73, Publ. No. 3305. 
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- 3784. Grossman, David, & Kirkner, Е. J. (VA 
| Hosp., Long Beach, Calif.). Utilization of community 


~ psychotherapy resources by patients referred from a ` 


general hospital. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 77-84.— 
110 consecutive patients referred for psychological 
consultation in the Out-Patient Service of a general 
medical and surgical hopsital are described in terms 
of complaints, psychiatric diagnoses, and recom- 
mendations. Tabulation shows that the 110 had 
180 total complaints. Follow-up of 39 referred to 
other community facilities shows difficulties getting 
patients to accept ideas of psychotherapy, taking 
referral suggestions, and staying with the treatment. 
—R. W. Husband. 

2785. Jones, Francis D., & Peters, Henry N. 
(VA Hosp., N. Little Rock, Ark.) An experimental 
evaluation of group psychotherapy. J. abmorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 345-353.—''The investigation 
described in this paper was a test of the hypothesis 
that group psychotherapy using action methods has 
measurable effects on patients’ behavior. From this 
hypothesis it was deduced by the investigators that 
certain changes in a patient's performance as meas- 
ured by the various instruments used would appear 
following the therapy interval. The null hypothesis 
with respect to each of the test measures was tested 
by comparing the changes from first to second meas- 
urements in a Test and Control Group of Negro 
schizophrenic patients."—L. N. Solomon. 

2786. Karliner, William, & Savitsky, Nathan. 
Office electroshock therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1952, 3, 131-144.—Administration of electroshock 
therapy in the physicians office is found to be safe 
and satisfactory on the basis of experience with 466 
selected patients who received 3,711 treatments. 
Case histories are presented as well as a chart tabu- 
lating diagnosis and estimated degree of improve- 
ment. 27 references.—C. Т. Bever. 

2787. Klemperer, Edith. (315 E. 77th St., New 
York. Hypnotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 
116, 157-175.—The writer discusses her experiences 
with hypnosis and hypnotherapy, methods of induc- 
ing the hypnotic state, depth of hypnosis attainable 
and desirable, the type of patient amenable and the 
type not amenable to hypnotherapy. A theoreti 
discussion of some aspects of hypnotherapy are pre- 
sented and elaborated with material from the writer's 
experiences.—J. A. Stern. 

2788. Kraemer, R. Uber die Verwendbarkeit 
neuerer psychotherapeutischer Methoden in der 
klinischen Arbeit. (Concerning the applicability of 
the newer psychotherapeutic methods in clinical 
work.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 125- 
135.—Various new forms of psychotherapy are 
briefly discussed with respect to their clinical useful- 
ness; included are psychosomatic medicine, depth 
psychology, Schultz's autogenous training, psycho- 
therapy of psychoses, Speer's Kontaktpsychother- 
apy, group therapy, abbreviated therapies, and 
existence-analytic methods such as Niedermeyers’ 
universalistic psychotherapy, and V. E. Frankl's 

gotherapie.—E. Ochs. 


жр d 
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2789. Light, Bernard H. Tension changes in pa- 
tients undergoing psychotherapy. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1952, 12, 104.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
1951, U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
171 p., $2.14, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 3146. 


2790. Page, Horace Allen. An assessment of the 
predictive value of certain language measures in 
psychotherapeutic counseling. ; 
doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1951, 14, 472-476.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. Microfilm copy of dissertation available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 91 
pages, $1.14, Publ. No. 3309. 


2791. Pepinsky, Harold B., Siegel, Laurence, & 
Vanatta, Ellis L. (State Coll. Washington, Pullman.) 
The criterion in counseling; a group participation 
scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 415-419.— 
“Tf the central task of psychological counseling is to 
help individuals with their problems of interpersonal 
relations, the measurement of choice-behavior in 
social groups might provide a useful intermediate 
criterion.” An attempt is made to “construct а 
sociometric test, the items of which are scaled at 
equal intervals along the operationally defined di- 
mensions of effectiveness in group participation."— 


L. N. Solomon. 


variability in the prediction of client behavior during 
psychotherapy. In Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 


University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 109 pages, $1.36, Publ. No. 3310. 

2793. Slavson, S. R. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
problems in group psychother- 
apy as seen by private practitioners. Int. J. grou: 
1952, 2, 54-66.—Reports of the wor! 
of whom deals 
These include groups 
of psychoneurotics and psychotics in London, Eng- 
land; a somewhat similar project in Newark, N. J. 
groups of adolescent boys and girls in New York; a 
group of patients suffering from various types О 
allergy in Los Angeles; and psychoanalytic groups 
in New York.— N. M. Locke. 


suggested stages are outl ined through which the 
psychotherapist should lead 


—C. T. Bever. 
d, J. D. Notes on: sychoanalytic 
2795. Sutherland, J. uris aM: Psyvli- 


therapy. I. Therapy i 
Spare 1952, 15, 111-117.—Psychoanalytic group 
therapy in the Tavistock Clinic during the last 5 

ears is examined Emphasis is placed on the use 
of material presented by patients, effectiveness as 
therapy, and value as a training opportunity for 


therapists.—C. T. Bever. 
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2796. Tucker, John E. Investigation of criteria 
- for evaluating non-directive psychotherapy with col- 


lege students. In Abstracts of doctoral dissertations - 


«^ « Pennsylvania State College, 1951, 14, 493-497. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. Microfilm copy of 
dissertation available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 121 pages, $1.51, Publ. No. 3313. 

2797. White, Mary Julian. Sullivan and treat- 
ment. In Mullahy, Patrick. The contributions of 
Harry Stack Sullivan: a symposium, (see 27: 2358), 
117-157.—Several aspects of Sullivan's clinical 
techniques are discussed including the role of the 
psychiatrist as a participant observer and as an 
expert, use of comments and voice inflection to guide 
therapy, the handling of obsessive fears, weeping, 
and envy in the patient, and technique of therapy 
with schizophrenics. There is extensive quotation 
from unpublished material of Sullivan, A discussion 
by P. Wagner is appended.—J. Bucklew. 

2798. Zhikharev, A. N.  Terapevticheskaíà èf- 
fektivnost' farmokologicheskikh sredstv pri kupiro- 
vanii razlichnykh vidov psikhomotornogo vozbuzh- 
депа. (Therapeutic effectiveness of pharmological 
preparations in allaying various forms of psycho- 
motor excitement.) Zh. Nervopat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(5), 66-70.—Preparations should be used in 
allaying psychomotor excitement which are not only 
specific for it, but useful in relation to the underlying 
psychic illness. Various preparations are discussed 
and their usefulness evaluated.—I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 2422, 2034, 3103) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


2799. Barnes, Marion J. The educational and 
therapeutic implications in working with parent 
study groups around problems of the normal pre- 
school child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
268-276.— Parent study groups have 2 special values. 
They increase parents' knowledge of childhood psy- 
chological development thus fostering influences 
that make for healthy personality development. 
They help parents undérstand and recognize emo- 
tional difficulties in children who should be referred 
for professional help.—R. E. Perl, А 


2800. Villinger, W. — (Universitüts- Nervenklinik 
Marburg a. d. Lahn, Germany.) Moderne Probleme 
der Jugendpsychiatrie. (Modern problems of juve- 
nile psychiatry.) ^ Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 201-209.— 

he present status of psychiatry in Germany is 
broadly. reviewed. The importance of utilizing 
sociological knowledge for an understanding of youth 
problems is stressed, and the value of this approach 
in American work is cited. The concept of "*psycho- 
pathy” is discussed in detail and it is concluded that 
a large number of cases currently diagnosed as psy- 
Chopathy are actually cases of undisclosed brain 
damage. The constitutional concept of “neuro- 
pathy’ is briefly touched on, and the concept of 
“neurosis” discussed at length.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 2775, 2776, 3005) 
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2801. Argentine. Ministére du Travail et de la 
Prévoyance. Rapport: Sur l'activité de l'institut 
psychotechnique de la Commission Nationale d'Ap- 

rentissage et d'Orientation Professionnelle de la 

ille de Buenos-Aires durant l’année 1949. (Re- 
port concerning the activity of the Psychotechnical 
Institute of the National Commission for training 
and vocational guidance of the city of Buenos-Aires 
during the year 1949.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 459—468.—From 1947 to 1949 the institute 
has examined 56,670 young people between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years, asa social project. This examina- 
tion includes tests of physical capacity and mental 
ability. When necessary, training, rehabilitation, 
and medical care are provided with the help of many 
schools and hospitals.—G. E. Bird. 


2802. Conti, Joseph. L'activité du centre d'ori- 
entation professionnelle de la Ville de Turin. (The 
activity of the vocational guidance center of the 
city of Turin.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
407-412.—Topics presented include the foundation 
of the center, its objectives, activities, school and 
after school guidance, and vocational selection, a 
two-year course for counselors, and recent research. 
Results obtained up to the present are considered 
satisfactory to all concerned.—G, E. Bird. 


2803. Gonzáles, Ana. Activité de l'Insttut d'Ori- 
entation Professionnelle de Lisbonne. (Activity of 
the vocational guidance institute of Lisbon.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La Psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 420-424.— This 
institute was founded in 1925, marking the beginning 
of psychotechnology in Portugal. The development 
of the work since then is traced, showing how it in- 
cludes testing and counseling from the primary 
school to the industries. Research in the relation of 
sociology, psychology and pedagogy to psycho- 
Go hnology is published in an institute bulletin — 

‚ Bird. ; 


2804. Giirsel, Fikri. Orientation professionnelle 
et travaux psychotechnologiques en Turquie. (Vo- 
cational guidance and psychotechnical work in 
Turkey.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 427- 
432.—Tests are administered to determine intelli- 
gence, character, tendencies, physical and mental 
aptitudes and technical capacities for purposes of 
guidance. Plans for the future include the use of 
the best modern psychotechnical facilities, with the 
aim of contributing to the solution of many world 
problems.—G. E. Bird, 


: 2805. Havin, Henry. The essential equipment at 
our institutes: tests or Psychologists? In Baum- 
garten, Franziska, La Psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 159-163.—There are no 
criteria sufficiently convincing for a validation of 
mathematically adequate tests, particularly in the 
selection of teachers, The term psychotechnic 
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‘should be replaced by the expression psychology of 
"work.—G. E. Bird. 


2806. Heinis, Hugo. Les principes fondamentaux 
"de l'orientation professionnelles. (Fundamental 

i f vocational guidance.) In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 385-396.—After an extended 
"definition of orientation, the conclusion is reached 
"that every individual has a right to select the occupa- 
tion for which he is best suited.—G. E. Bird. 


- 2807. Kammel, Willibald. Das Studium der 
akademischen Berufswahlhilfe historisch betrachtet. 
(The study of academic assistance in vocational 
guidance, historically considered.) In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 405-406.— The work of academic 
yocational guidance lacks historical basis, and the 
absence of scientific research makes the problem all 
the more difficult. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 


2808. Katzenstein, B. Berufsberatung in Brü- 
silien. (Vocational guidance in Brazil.) In Baum- 
garlen, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 452-456.— The interval be- 
tween the end of required schooling and the begin- 
ning of a vocation is occupied by a preparatory course 
for practical work in shops, each dealing with a 
special occupation. At the end of this course voca- 
tional guidance is employed. French summary.— 
G. E. Bird. 

2809. Malinovsky, L. L'aspect général de l'O. P. 
en Israél. (The general aspect of O. P. in Israel.) 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 440-452.—Topics 
discussed include the development and organization 
of ГО. P. at Jerusalem and Haifa, vocational guid- 
ance, physical examinations, psychotechnical tests 
with results, follow-up procedure and future plans.— 
С. E. Bird. 


2810. Padrosa, Luis. Possibilités et limites des 
méthods psychotechniques en vue de l'orientation 
professionnelles. (Possibilities and limits of psy- 
chotechnical methods in vocational guidance.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 402-405.—Success in 
tests may be hampered by moral or spiritual con- 
flict, the influence of alcohol or home and health 
conditions. It is therefore recommended that co- 
operation be established between psycho-technicians, 
Psychologists, psychiatrists and moralists to correct 
the mistakes that interfere with professional success 
in guidance.—G. E. Bird. 

2811. Reeves, Joan Wynn. Recent trends in 
British methods of vocational guidance and selec- 
tion. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycholech- 
nique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 406- 
407.—Recently, there has been a closer association 
than 10 years ago between psychologists working on 
Practical problems and those interested in general 
theoretical issues. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 


. 2812. Schrieber, Rudolph Richard. An evalua- 
tion of the advisement and guidance program of seri- 
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27: 2806-2817 


ously disabled veterans in the Indianapolis regional 
office. In Indiana University . . . Studies in educa- 
tion, Thesis abstract series, 1951, No. 3. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1952, 131-136.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
dissertation. 

2813. Tramer, M. Beruf 
psychiatrie. (The problem of vocational orientation 
and juvenile psychiatry.) In Baumgarten, Fran- 
ziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, 
(see 27: 3076), 3 1.—If puberty has not de- 
veloped normally at the usual age, maturity in the 
choice of occupation has not been attained. This 
lack of harmony may manifest itself, creating prob- 
lems requiring the help of psychiatry for adequate 
solution. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

2814, Ucha, Selva E. L'orientation profession- 
nelle dans la République Argentine et en particulier 
dans la province de Santa Fé. (Vocational uidance 
in the Argentine Republic particularly in the prov- 
ince of Santa Fé.) In Baumgarten, Fransiska, La 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 468-472.—The minister of labor has estab- 
lished a central bureau of training and vocational 
orientation, along with a psychotechnical-medical- 
social institute, with the aim of supplementing school 
instruction with guidance of the young in the direc- 
tion of the activities for which each individual is best 
fitted, as a service to both the individual and society. 
—G. E. Bird. \ 

2815. Walther, Léon. Activité du service d’or- 
ientation et sélection professionnelles du départe- 
ment national du Servicio Nacional de Aprendizagem 
Comercial “S.E.N.A.C.” de Rio Janeiro (Brazil). 
(Vocational guidance and selection in the Depart- 
ment of National Service of Commercial Training at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 457-459.—This service is directed by doctors 
and educators of distinction. A list of their research 

roblems includes studies of character, batteries of 
intelligence tests, medical examinations, ment: 
hygiene, the use of the Rorschach test, and aptitudes 
in both commercial vocations and administrative 
work.—G. E. Bird. 

2816. Yela, Mariano. Factor analysis in voca- 
tional guidance. In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 476-482.—Factorial analysis is the best 
method of furnishing a scientific basis for vocational 
orientation. With this in mind, the task of psychol- 
ogy should be to procure the adjustment of occupa- 
tions to man rather than adjustment of man to oc- 
cupations. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstracts 2423, 2490, 2986, 3053) 
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2817. Adler, Morris, H., & Michaels, Joseph J. 
A statistical analysis of 1994 veteran patients. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 138-145.— This analysis 
covered the following areas; source of referral, class- 


ification into diagnostic categories, relationship be- 


bleme und Jugend- 
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21: 2818—2827 


tween diagnosis and treatment according to remis- 
sion rate, and disposition of the 1994 patients. A 
smaller study of patients who lapsed or ceased treat- 
ments is also reported.—J. A. Stern. 

2818. Cohen, Jacob. (New York U., N. Y.) 
Factors underlying Wechsler-Bellevue performance 
of three neuropsychiatric groups. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 359—365.—'"The Wechsler-Belle- 
vue subtest scores of groups of psychoneurotic, 
schizophrenic, and brain-damaged patients were sep- 
arately factor-analyzed by the centroid method with 
oblique rotation to simple structure and a positive 
manifold. This resulted in three correlated common 
factors in each group. ... The same three func- 
tional unities, namely Verbal, Nonverbal Organiza- 
tion, and Freedom from Distractibility, underlie 
Wechsler-Bellevue functioning in” these 3 groups. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

2819. de Rosa, Renato. Existenzphilosophische 
Richtungen in der modernen Psychopathologie. 
(Existence-philosophical directions in contemporary 
psychopathology.) Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 256-261.— 
2 aspects of investigation in contemporary psycho- 
-pathology are affected by existence-philosophy: (1) 
philosophical orientation, (3) philosophical-scien- 
tific methodology. The work of such representatives 
of "existence-analysis" in psychopathology as Bins- 
wanger and Boss is viewed as undesirable in both 
respects. “А false mixture of philosophy and science 
is always harmful."—E. W. Eng. 

2820. Devereux, George. Practical problems of 
conceptual psychiatric research. Psychiatry, 1952, 
15, 189-192.—The small funds allocated to psychia- 
tric research as compared to those spent on other 
medical fields prompts this survey of the problems 
presented by current psychiatric research. The 
shortage of personnel, the defects in education for 
this type of research, the different complexion of the 
research team compared to other medical researchers, 
and the temporal rather than structural focus, all 
contribute toward the step-child role of psychiatric 
research.—C. T. Bever. 

2821, Kerbikov, О. V. O nekotorykh spornykh 
einen Кз ee iun controversial 

uestions in psychiatry. . Nervopat. Psikhiat., 

1952, 52(5), 8-25.—' Progressive set wale ede 
must base itself on the fundamental conceptions of 
Pavlovian theory and that of Michurin-Lysenko. 
For example, in view of the demonstrated inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics, it is important to 
inquire whether birth prior or subsequent to schizo- 
phrenic onset in the mother may not have pernicious 
effects in the offspring. This is a question which 
Mendelists-Morganists do not ask.—I. D. London. 

2822. Morselli, G. E. (Psychiatric Hosp., Novara, 
Italy.) Nevrologia e psichiatria. (Neurology and 
psychiatry). Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 
13, 284-291.— Various aspects of the relationships 
between neurology and psychiatry are analyzed. 

The views of Toulouse, Vasehide and Piéron, Dupré, 
Monakow and Mourgue, Bleuler, Henry Ey, and 
others are analyzed. The author emphasizes the 


. trichesko! bol’nifgy. 
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importance of psychogenic factors in all psycho- 
pathological conditions. French and English sum- 
maries, p. 333.—4. Manoil. 


2823. Portnov, А. A., & Rapoport, А. М. К 
voprosu o planirovanii novykh psikhonevrologich- 
eskikh bol’nifs. (A contribution to the problem of 
planning new psychoneurological hospitals.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(5), 52-58.— The plan- 
ning of new psychoneurological hospitals is of prime 
importance, since their physical structure can either 
facilitate or hinder the application of Pavlovian 
theory to hospital practice. An exposition of the 
basic principles of hospital planning is included.— 
I. D. London. 

2824. Sokolov, A. A. O proektirovanii psikhia- 
(On designing of psychiatric 
hospitals.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(5), 
59-63.—The guiding principle in the design of the 
psychiatric hospital should be that of ‘‘profilization 
of [its] sections; which principle stems from our 
clinical conception of psychic ills as well as from I. P. 
Pavlov's physiological theory." The design should 
facilitate the application of "active therapy" and 
"advance [therapy employing] protective inhibi- 
tion."—J. D. London. 


2825. Sopchak, Andrew L. (U. Maine, Orono.) 
Parental “identification” and “tendency toward dis- 
orders" as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 159-165.—"This study, as a whole, indi- 
cates that tendencies toward abnormality as meas- 
ured by the MMPI are in general associated with 
failure to identify with the parents, especially in the 
caseof men. This general tendency also holds some- 
what for women in so far as identification with the 
father is concerned. . . . For both men and women 
failure to identify with the father is more closely as- 
sociated with trends toward abnormality than is 
failure to identify with the mother.’—L. N. 
Solomon. 


2826. Strecker, Edward A. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Fundamentals of psychiatry. (5th 
ed.) Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1952. 250 p.— 
Addressed more specifically in this edition to the 
general practitioner because of his practical re- 
sponsibility in psychotherapy with the 60% of his 
everyday practice which involves psychopathology, 
this compact text covers etiology, classification, 
examination methods, discussions of the psychoses 
and neuroses, therapy, psychiatry and war, and the 
place of the nurse in psychiatric care. (see 22: 1646). 


—W. L. Wilkins. 


2827. VanderVeldt, James H., & Odenwald, 
Robert P. Psychiatry and Catholicism. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. ix, 433 p. $6.00.—The au- 
thors show how psychiatric principles and practice 
can be reconciled with the basic tenets of the Catholic 
faith. . The first part gives the general principles of 
Psychiatry with a careful evaluation based on 
Christian morality as proposed by the Catholic 
Church; the second part deals with psychiatric dis- 
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orders. Discussed in detail are personality and per- 
sonality measurement, mental health and mental 
disease, a scientific evaluation of depth psyclro- 
therapy, and a Catholic approach to such related 
topics as sex education, alcoholism, and marriage 
problems. The authors emphasize the therapeutic 
value of religious faith and show how mental health 
can be preserved through the influence of a stable 
set of moral principles.—S. М. Amatora. 

2828. Zorina, E. S. K voprosu о profile otdelenii 
pri proektirovanii i rekonstruk(sii psikhonevro- 
logicheskikh boPni&. (A contribution to the prob- 
lem of the lay-out of sections in the design ап 
reconstruction of psychoneurological hospitals.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(5), 64-65.—Psychiatric 
hospitals must be designed appropriately if the 
“fruits of Pavlovian theory are to be realized.—1. D. 
London. 


(See also abstracts 2358, 2363, 2364, 2420) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


2829. Roberts, J. A. Fraser. The genetics of 
mental deficiency. Eugen. Rev., 1952, 44, 71-83.— 
Statistical evidence is contributed to support the 
theory that there are 2 kinds of mental defectives, 
those who represent the tail of the normal distribu- 
tion curve (i.e., the feebleminded), and imbeciles and 
idiots. For the genetic cases, inheritance in the first 
group is multifactorial and in the second it is de- 
pendent on single genes. Sib regression in the feeble- 
minded group is about 0.5; with low-grade defectives 
it is close to zero. Analysis of test data on 271 
families of defectives, 35-60 1Q, and all their sibs 
support the hypothesis of 2 contrasting types of 
causation.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

2830, Schrappe, Otto. (Hansischen Universitat, 
Hamburg, Germany.) Zur pathologischen Physiolo- 
gie des Phenylbrenz-traubensüure-Schwachsinns. 
(On the pathological physiology of phenylpyruvic 
oligophrenia.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 175-180.— 
Phenylpyruvic oligophrenia has been previously 
undisclosed in Germany. However a recent study 
suggests an incidence of 1:100,000 for this disorder 
in Germany, in comparison with 1:50,000 in Eng- 
land, and 1:25,000 for America. The genetics, bio- 
chemistry, and physiology of the associated phenyl- 
ketonuria are briefly discussed. Detailed diagnoses 
of 4 cases are presented, and a variety of unsuccessful 
medications described. A probable connection be- 
tween metabolic disturbance and the clinical picture 
in phenylketonuria is concluded. A distinction be- 
tween genuine and symptomatic forms is suggested. 

Genuine" phenylketonuria would refer to disturb- 
ances of hereditary origin, "symptomatic" to dis- 
turbances resulting from brain damage in early 
childhood.—E. W. Eng. 

‚2831. Schwübel, Georg. Untersuchungen über 
die Wirkung der 1+ Glutaminsdure auf intellek- 
tuelle und gemütliche Funktionen bei debilen und 
imbezillen Kindern. (Investigations into the effect 
of 1-glutamic acid on the intellectual and affective 


27: 2828-2836 


functions of feeble-minded and imbecile children.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 19, 101-126.—By means 
of maze, arithmetic and other tests, the effects of 
glutamic acid on 10 oligophrenic children were 
evaluated: intellectual and affective potentialities 
were in a measure realized; the personality developed 
with increased activity, persistence, attention and 
fatigue tolerance; reactions were intensified, the 
stream of thought accelerated. "Intellectual ca- 
pacity" was not influenced. In children without 
affect, abnormalities may be accentuated by glu- 
tamic acid.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2832. Sharp, Heber C. Glutamic-acid feeding. | 
Except. Children, 1952, 18, 230-233.— Conflicting 
evidence in experimental results with glutamic acid 
feeding for mental deficiency, as seen in a brief 
review of the literature, suggests possible sources of 
error in the multiplicity of variables. The writer 
feels additional experimentation is needed to clear 
up the confusion before glutamic acid feeding, as а 
possible aid to the mentally handicapped child, is 
discarded.—(Courtesy of Bull. Current Lit... 
Handicapped.) 


(See also abstract 2719) 


behavior after frustration. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 100.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, © 951, 
Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
68 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 3331. 


2834. Hoch, Paul H. (N. Y. State Psychiatric 
Institute, New York.) Differences between anxiety 
and other feelings. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 
14, 278-280,—As part of a panel discussion on anxi- 
ety, the author discusses how the differences between 
anxiety and other feelings can be defined and objec- 
tively recognized, and how the differences are sub- 
jectively experienced.—J. . Bucklew. А 

2835. Kaldewey, Walther. Enuresis. Nerven- 
arst, 1952, 23, 98-101.—Existing exlanations of 
enuresis are oversimplified. Too, they mistakenly 
emphasize the likelihood of related personality dis- 
turbance, since they have been based on а clinical 
sample. However, “bedwetting is a largely normal 
physiological mechanism of childhood” because of 
the actively growing child’s enjoyment of deep 
continuous sleep. “Deep sleep and bedwetting are 
therefore closely linked." Only gradually is this 
linkage dissolved, in different children at different 
ages. “Staying dry’ at around 2 years is а state- . 
ment, not a fact." Several cases are discussed of 
bedwetting until 8-9 years of age by healthy, happy 
children. At the same time, "itis undeniable that in 
individual cases enuresis can point to something 
more basic such as an organ neurosis or faulty con- 
trol."—E. W. Eng. ) 

2836. Kallmann, Franz J. Comparative twin 
study on the genetic aspects of male homosexuality. 
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J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1952, 115, 283-298.—‘‘Appar- 
ently, only 2 males who are similar in both the geno- 
typical and the developmental aspects of sexual 
maturation and personality integration are also apt 
to be alike in those specific vulnerabilities favoring 
a trend toward fixation or regression to immature 
levels of sexuality." In a dizygotic group where one 
twin is homosexual, homosexuality in the other twin 
is only slightly above rate Kinsey quotes for the 
total male population. The significance of social 
ostracism or parental incompetence as precipitating 
factors in male homosexuality is weakened by the 
findings of this study.—J. A. Stern. 

2837. Karpman, Benjamin; Sontag, Lester W., 
Rabinovitch, Ralph D., Lippman, Hyman S., & 
Lourie, Reginald S. A differential study of psycho- 
pathic behavior in infants and children. Round 
table, 1951. Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 1952, 22, 223— 
267.—The chairman introduced the Round Table 
by saying that this year’s symposium differed from 
the two previous ones on psychopathic behavior in 
children in that it stressed differential diagnosis. 
Dr. Sontag called attention to prenatal as well as 
postnatal factors and to the abnormal electroen- 
cephalograms found in some adult psychopaths. 
Dr. Rabinovitch claimed that there are few true 
psychopathic children and that these are character- 
ized by paucity in relationship capacity, shallowness 
of fantasy, lack of anxiety and superego awareness. 
Dr. Lippman insisted that the true psychopathic 
child is rare. Dr. Lourie also stressed the rarity of 
true psychopathic personality. Even in children 
who show poorly controlled, aggressive, destructive, 
hace Sis ee overactive, distractable be- 
havior, this type of behavior is usually reversible. 
All Participants presented case histories, but there 
was question as to whether these were actually 
psychopathic children.—R. E. Perl. 

2838. Krug, Othilda ; Hayward, Helen, & Crum- 
packer, Bernice. (U. Cincinnati, Ohio.) Intensive 
residential treatment of a nine-year old girl with an 
aggressive behavior disorder, petit mal epilepsy and 
enuresis. Amer. J, Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 405- 
427.—This is a detailed report of the total residential 
treatment of a 9-year old girl who had suffered 
severe emotional deprivation in early life. New satis- 
factions around important living experiences were 
required for a long time before this child could give 
up her provocative behavior and feel accepted as a 
worth-while individual.—R. E Perl. 

2839. Liddell, Howard. (Cornell U., Ithaca. 
М. Y.) Anxiety and other feelings. Trans N. Y. 
Acad, Sci., 1952, 14, 276-278.—By means of infer- 
ence only, experimental behaviorists can apply to 
animal subjects the terms which men use to describe 
their own emotions. The behavioral equivalent in 
animals of clinical anxiety is the preservation of an 


emotional state after the exciting causes have bee 
removed.—J. Bucklew. à 


2840. López Ibor, J. J. Escolios sobre los estado: 
del animo у la vitalidad. (Comments on states of 
mind and vitality.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
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1951, б, 459-470,— Freud, despite arguments to the 
contrary, was exercising a fine sense of discrimination 
in using Angst instead of Furcht in his description of 
the reaction to castration threat. Such anxieties 
are generalized fear-reactions and not specific and 
are better considered as anxiety. Anxiety and ap- 
prehension are 2 aspects of the same experience and 
are both more closely related to boredom, preoccu- 
pation, and nausea than is ordinarily realized. All 
involve significant alteration in the perception of 
time and are intimately related to vegetative changes 
as Sartre's use of “nausea” to describe the individ- 
ual's reaction to a feeling of dissolution indicates. 
—G. B. Strother. 


2841. Malone, Anthony J., & Massler, Maury. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Index of nailbiting in chil- 
dren. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 193-202.— 
“The purpose of this investigation was (1) to de- 
scribe a simple, quantitative method of assessing 
different degrees of nailbiting, and (2) to accumulate 
statistically reliable data on the prevalence of;differ- 
ent degrees of nailbiting in children."—L. N. 
Solomon. 

2842. Morgenthaler, Е. Рёге et fils: histoire 
d'an cas clinique. (Father and son: history of a 
clinical case.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 343-356.— The con- 
clusion (see 27: 538) of a case history of the psycho- 
therapy of a 22 year old man whose father drank to 
excess.—G. Besnard. 


2843. New York Academy of Medicine Library.. 


Narcotic addiction, a bibliography. New York: 
Author and Welfare Council of New York City. 
1952. 39 p. 50¢. (Mimeo.)—553-item bibliog- 
raphy arranged in 15 subject groups. 


2844, Panse, Friedrich. Angst und Schreck. 
(Anxiety and terror. Stuttgart: George Thieme, 
1952. 189 p. DM 12.60.—This study is devoted, 
not to the customary hysterical reactions and sec- 
ondary psychogenic sequelae of anxiety-arousing 
situations, but to the immediate psychosomatic 
effects of emotion of varying degree experienced 
during bombing. The 18 chapters include case 
histories, discussions of vegetative components, 
muscle tremor, consciousness, panic, alterations in 
time perception, abnormal reactions, etc. Among 
the conclusions: the psychological experience initi- 
ates somatic and organic reactions, but these are 


transitory and fundamentally reversible.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


2845. Patel, Raman Lal. A case study of a man 
who got ideas to commit suicide. Samiksd, 1951, 5, 
215-243.—A case history is presented in some detail 


of a young medical student with suicidal notions.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2846. Rado, Sandor. (Columbia U., New York.) 
On the psychoanalytic exploration of fear and other 
emotions. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 14, 280- 
283.—Fear and other emotions can be distinguished 
by their respective motivating action, and can be 
clinically recognized by examining the. patient's 
thoughts and actions. In adaptational psychody- 
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namics fear and other feelings are analyzed from the 
standpoint of biological evolution as well as clini- 
cally.—J. Bucklew. 

2847. Schmidt, Gerhard. Pseudologische Zeu- 
genaussagen von Schulmädchen.  (Pseudological 
eyewitness-statements by school girls.) Nerven- 
arst, 1952, 23, 266-267.—The defamatory lies and 
phantastic slanders of a small number of girls 8-11 
years of age are quoted and analyzed. 3 large groups 
of pathological liars are distinguished: (1) the 
acutely erotic, (2) the intuitive, (3) the suggestible. 
—E, W. Eng. D 

2848. Schultz, J. H. Zur Psychologie des Sel- 
bstmordes: Selbstvernichtung als Kampf gegen 
kürperliches Leiden. (On the psychology of suicide: 
self-destruction as an attack on bodily suffering.) 
Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 67-68.—Brief discussions of 7 
cases in which the suicidal act was directed to parts 
of the body that were physically or psychologically 
focal in the victim’s suffering. It was concluded in 
4 cases that the suicide was the indirect result of a 
direct attack on the locus of bodily pain; in 3 cases 
the act was directed against a part of the body with 
which a strong guilt reaction was associated.— 
E. W: Eng. 


2849. Shands, Harley C., & Finesinger, Jacob E. 
A note on the significance of fatigue. Psychosom. 
Med., 1952, 14, 309-314.—The data collected from a 
large number of patients with chronic fatigue are 
reviewed. It is hypothesized that, а. fatigue is 
a danger signal closely related to anxiety; the be- 
havior indicated by the signal, fatigue, is that of 
desisting."—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2850. van der Sar, A., & Waszink, H. M. (Public 
Health Serv., Curagao, Netherlands Antilles.) Pica; 
report on a case. Docum. Med. geogr. trop., 1952, 4, 
29-32.— Description of the psychosomatic condition 
of pica in a 5-yr. Negroid boy. The element of 
neglect, the frustrations to which this sensitive chil 
was exposed, and the orally-aggressive tendencies 
are emphasized. The contrasting dynamics of 
anorexia and pica are pointed out. The authors con- 
sider that a better insight iato the gensis of pica will 
be gained only by accurate and exhaustive report of 
cases (as in nervous anorexia), and that such an in- 
sight is the more desirable as the condition occurs 
more frequently than the scanty literature woul 
lead us to suppose.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstract 2747) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


2851. Buck, McKenzie William. An x-ray study 
of cleft palate oral and pharyngeal structures and 
their functioning during vowel phonation. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 144.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, State U. of Iowa, 1951. 


2852. Christensen, Arden Hans. A quantitative 
study of personality dynamics in stuttering and non- 
stuttering siblings. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 144— 
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145.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Southern 
California, 1951. 


2853. Craig, Rebecca Sue. The nature and fre- 
quency of speech defects among first, second, third 
and fourth grade children in four Negro schools of 
Augusta, Georgia. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 145- 
UTE SE of Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern 


2854. Douglass, Robert L. An experimental 
electroencephalographic study of stimulus reaction 
in stutterers. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 146.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1951. 


2855. Frick, James Vincent. An exploratory 
study of the effect of punishment (electric shock) 
upon stuttering behavior. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 
146-147.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, State U. 
of Iowa, 1951. 


2856. Hegarty, Inez Elizabeth. A non-verbal 
study of orientation in aphasia and in certain psy- 
chotic groups. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 148.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Wisconsin, 1951. 


2857. Ivey, Sara Mack. The effect of cleft palate 
operation on the speech of forty-two cleft cases. 
Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 148-149.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana State U., 1951. 


2858. Panse, Friedrich. Bericht zur neueren 
Entwicklung der Aphasieforschung in den USA. 
(Report on the recent new development of American 
research on aphasia.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 105- 
108.—The contents of 2 recent monographs on 
aphasia published in America are reviewed. These 
are: Weisenburg & McBride. "Aphasia: a clinical 
and psychological study,” and Nielsen, “Agnosia, 
Apraxia, Aphasia." —E. W. Eng. 


2859. Robinson, Frank Bennett. Effects of 
changes in the relationship between the speech and 
external side-tone level in the oral reading rate of 
stutterers and non-stutterers. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 149-150.—Abstract of Ph.D, dissertation, 
Ohio State U., 1951. 


2860. Wischner, George J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Anxiety-reduction as reinforcement in maladaptive 
behavior: evidence in stutterers’ representations of 
the moment of difficulty. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 566-571.—Seeking the possible reinforcing 
mechanisms underlying the perpetuation of mal- 
adaptive behavior such as stuttering, Ss were asked 
to draw whatever they thought most adequately 
represented their behavior immediately before, 
during, and after a moment of stuttering. “Content 
and language illustrated a remarkably similar series 
of events in all Ss. There was progressively mount- 
ing tension, anxiety or stress, followed by а reduction 
in this state upon completion of the stuttering act. 
Reduction of the anxiety-tension evok by the 
stimulus word is postulated as constituting the rein- 
forcement of the stuttering behavior.— L. 
Solomon. 
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Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2861. Clemens Schroner, B. L. F. сеа 
еп levensloop. (Juvenile probation and career. 
Leiden: Instituut voor Praeventieve Geneeskunde, 
1952. 539 p.—This is a large scale investigation of 
the effects of probation of juvenile delinquents in an 
urban and a rural area in the Netherlands. Dis- 
cussed are the requirements of good probation 
workers. Overcoming the resistance activated by 
the authoritative situation of probation is a major 
aspect of the process. In an attempt to correlate 
family types and types of children it was found that 
socially inadequate children belonged significantly 
more to the neglecting families than the others. 
Concerning career and after conduct, positive cor- 
relations existed between ability of the worker and 
good results during, but not after, the probation 
period and between success with the probationers 
and good results with their parents during the period. 
138 detailed case reports. English summary.—P. W 
Pruyser. 

2862. Glueck, Eleanor T.  Predicting juvenile 
delinquency. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 2, 275-286. 
—Following a long-term study of 500 juvenile 
delinquents and a matched group of non-delinquents, 
three prediction tables, one based on Rorschach 
findings, one on personality traits, and one based on 
social background were constructed by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. (25: 2578) The use of these tables 
should enable social workers to determine in advance 
children who are likely to be juvenile delinquents.— 
R. J, Corsini. 


2863. Green, B. R., & Davis, D. Russell. The 
employment history of approved school boys. Brit. 
J. Delinquency, 1952, 2, 303-310.—An experimental 
group of 152 boys on probation from approved 
schools and a control group of equal size were com- 
pared with reference to employment history. The 
delinquents were found inferior to the controls on 
intelligence test scores; no over-all association was 
found between intelligence and level of employment; 
the delinquents were employed in less skilled jobs 
than the controls.—R. J. Corsini. 


2864, Grünhut, M. Probation as a research field; 

a pilot survey. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 2, 287- 
302.—The case histories of 200 English probationers, 
classified as “succeeded” and "failed" on probation, 
were examined. Conclusions are: "psychological 
conditions are more important than external cir- 
cumstances"; "the most formidable impediment to 
successful probation seems to be bad work habits”; 
a predominance of low intelligence exists among 

those who failed." A number of suggestions are 


made to guide future research in this area.—R. J, 
Corsini. 


2865. Hjelt, Ester. Berufsberatung in einem 
Jugendgefüngnis. (Vocational guidance in a penal 
institution for young delinquents.) In Baumgarten 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod. 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 432-435.—A political prisoner, 
who before the war, was at the head of an industrial 
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plant, undertook, during his captivity, an investiga- 
tion of a metallurgy school for juvenile delinquents. 
He describes his experiences during a character test 
for entering candidates. French summary.—G. E. 
Bird. 

2866. Kates, Solis L., & Harrington, R. W. 
Authority figure perspective and aggression in de- 
linquents. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 193-210.— 
Institutionalized juvenile delinquents were rated on 
a 12-item scale for their aggressive behavior and pre- 
institutionalization behavior was evaluated for 
aggression. Tests for aggression were administered. 
The more aggressive the individual prior to com- 
mitment, the more aggressive he was within the 
institution. No significant relationship existed be- 
tween total ratings of aggression and the indices of 
aggression as manifested in the human figure draw- 
ing and the spontaneous drawing of sharp or curved 
lines. A geometric figures test indicated that pre- 
ference for round figures was associated with high 
total aggression ratings.—Z. Luria. 

2867. Maclay, David T. The diagnosis and treat- 
ment of compensatory types of indecent exposures. 
Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 3, 34-45.—Indecent ex- 
posure appears to be the most prevalent form of 
sexual offense. The authorities differ as to the rea- 
sons for its existence and as to treatment. The au- 
thor believes that exposure for compensatory types 
is an act of more or less normal individuals, and is in 
the nature of an anomolous form of the ordinary 
sexual advance. Suggestions for treatment have 
ranged from simple substitution of interests to 
castration. Punishment does not seem to have much 


value but if used should be certain rather than . 


severe.—R. J. Corsini. 


2868. Mays, John Barron. A study of a delin- 
quent community. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 3, 
5-19.—This study concerns results of interviews 
with 62 of 200 members of a Settlement Club in a 
high delinquency dock area of Liverpool. The 
majority of the boys interviewed admitted commit- 
ting delinquent acts during childhood and adoles- 
cence. 26 had been found guilty by courts. An ad- 
ditional 20 admitted indictable crimes. An addi- 
tional 10 admitted “lorry skipping,” which in some 


cases involves larceny of goods. In all, 86% of the. 


group admitted serious delinquencies. This be- 
havior is considered in line with the mores of the 
neighborhood. 3 cases are discussed in detail. _ 

number of practical suggestions for the handling 
and treatment of pre-delinquents are made— 

R. J. Corsini. 

_ 2869. Peck, Harris B. (Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions, New York.) Principles and techniques in the 
integration of psychiatric services in a juvenile 
court with a community youth program. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat, 1952, 22, 277-285.—The clinic of the 
N. Y. C. Court of Domestic Relations has set up à 
demonstration to improve the appropriateness О 
case. selection. This includes the development 
within the clinic itself of techniques suitable to the 
kind of therapeutically oriented large-scale screening 
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Tif the screening procedure be carried out, nitrogen balance, a second patient, imp | 
mended by а judge.—R. E. Perl. _  changein the direction of a aie 
se, A. G. Research and methodology; the third patient, fully recovered, showed a sub- — 
eps in research. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, sequent sharp rise in amount of nitrogen secreted." 
19. Criminologic research is analyzed. The E. W. Eng. ik j 
approach frequently presents ambiguous 2874. Caudill, William, Redlich, Fredrick C, 
$^ The sociological approaches of com- Gilmore, Helen R., & Brody, Eugene B. (Yale 288 
ity surveys, participant observer, and the non- New Haven, Conn. Social structure and interac- is 
pating observer, are illuminating. The psy- tion processes on a psychiatric ward. Amer. J —— 
al approach has 3 levels: fundamental Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 314-334.—In order to — 
nisms of maladjustment; the classification determine some of the social and therapeutic prob- 
nquents; and, the relationship of surface as- lems of life in a mental hospital as seen through the 
їз to fundamental maladjustments. The eyes of the patients, an observer was admitted to the — 
ind ways and means of sup- less disturbed ward of the hospital and followed a | 
area of criminology—R. J, Course of treatment for 2 months. The outstanding 
* conclusion was that psychoneurotic patients in a 
Sohn, Leslie. Group therapy for young mental hospital should not be thought of as an ag- 
ents, Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 3, 20-33.— gregate of individuals, but as a group which tries to 
m c group out of 4 meet many of its problems by developing & shared 
set of values and beliefs translated into action 


E ome a therapeuti 
ТОТЕП boys on probation, each of whom he had A д ; Г; 
7 Т Ана! th with little success. Buone a system of social roles and cliques—R. E. — 

erl. р e. 


1 E D 
eing for individual therapy 
up metfor 5 months, and the writer felt that ; 
ad been made. A follow-up 2875. Easterday, O. D., Featherstone, В. M., 
a year after the cessation of Gottlieb, J. S., Nusser, M. L., & Hogg, R. V. (U. i! 


progress h 
y of these boys, 
djusting well.— Towa, Iowa City.) Blood glutathione, lactic acid, 
yruvic acid relationships in schizophrenia. = 


ical problem is to f 
o in the 


С showed that 3 were а 


- and Perch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 48-51. 
. M. A. Arch. Neurol. 'sychiat., = 
(See also abstracts 2892, 2976) А statistical analysis of the chemical measurements 
made before and after a 1-minute exercise interval 
i PSYCHOSES on a bicycle-ergometer with 10 заноне " 
"Bender, Lauretta, & 1 .R tients, 10 “controls,” and 10 manic-depressive e- | 
NN. Y.) The body denen Mene pressed) and psychoneurotic subjects, yielded no 
following electroshock therapy. Amer. J. significant relationships between reduced blood — — 
thopsychiat., 1952, 22, 335-355.—After studying glutathione and lactic acid for the schizophrenic 
luman figure drawings of 15 schizophrenic chil- roup. This finding is then related to recent peia E 
оге during and after a course of electroshock 11, which such a datum has been reported i WU 
py, the authors conclude that this therapy which a biological ponet iai the disorder has 
to produce, at first, a di i been postulated.—L. A. Penminglom. . — 
TEE ee Wei 2876. Elsüsser, Günter, & Thewalt, Werner. 


but immediately recreation is in motion. i 

of crystallization has been changed into an Schizophrenieühnliche Psychose nach Atemstill- 
phous stage from which new constructions are stand in Eunarchon-Narkose: zur das dos bling ; 
| The organic impact seems to allow the  ümieschüden des Gehirns. (A psychosis resembling — 
o function at an archaic level, thus permitting 
material to emerge. Then a type of re- 
ion seems to take place which gives rise emic damage 


more integrated body image Gestalt.—R. E 


Broglie, M., & Rühling, О. Studien zur 

und morphologischen Blutzusam- 
E dreier schockbehandelter weiblicher gan to Mom 
Ophrener in siebenmonatiger Langsschnitt- amnesia for recent exp 
Шла. (Studies оп the nitrogen balance and thought and ek) 
phological blood composition of three shock- twitchings, ап sers 
| Schizophrenic females during a 7-month revealed changes in ds 
üdinal research.) —Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 86-89. brain like those previou 
ше are described of the nitrogen balance and 


damage to the brain. from ai 


mol blood composition in 3 female schizo- 

th catatonic episodes before, during, and 

E over a 7-month period. Be Eng 

at patients were storin iderable 4 . Londo 
les of nitrogen; нр treatments one 2877. Eysenck, н. (en enson of ре 
it who was unimproved showed no change in Schizothymia vnde p 
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“acute psychosis of schizop! 
lowing d ivery.” Ошу sli 
been observed after 14 monti 
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sonality: П. Experimental. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 345— 
384.—Hypotheses investigated in part II were (1) 
that functional psychoses are qualitatively different 
from normal states but are an extreme of a contin- 
uum, and (2) that the main functional psychoses 
give rise to a continuum running from extreme 
schizothyme to extreme cyclothyme. 50 schizo- 
phrenics and 50 manic-depressives were given a large 
battery of objective tests. Variance and factor 
analyses were applied. Hypothesis 1 was verified; 
2 was not. Other findings indicated that (1) scores 
of schizophrenics were between those of normals and 
depressives, (2) variances for psychotics were con- 
siderably higher than for normals, (3) tests revealing 
differences between neurotics and normals showed 
no differences between psychotics and normals, and 
(4) tests using expressive movements were particu- 
larly significant in differentiating between psychotics 
and normals. (see 25: 6721).— М. О. Wilson. 

2878. Filmer-Bennett, Gordon. (Worcester (Mass.) 
State Hosp.) Prognostic indices in the Rorschach 
records of hospitalized patients. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 502-506.—"' With the pretreat- 
ment Rorschachs of 78 hospitalized patients as 
data, this study investigated possible variations in 
performance which might correlate with outcome of 
treatment and be at the same time independent of 
psychiatric classification. Prognostic indices were 
derived from an exploratory study which compared 
the Rorschach records of an improved and an unim- 
proved group of 12 patients each, matched in pairs. 
"These indices were then tested against a total of 54 
records belonging to improved, moderately im- 
proved, and unimproved patients. . . . Rorschach 
prediction is about as accurate as psychiatric predic- 
tion."— L. N. Solomon. 

2879. Garmezy, Norman. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C. Stimulus differentiation by schizophrenic 
and normal subjects under conditions of reward and 
punishment. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 253~276.—On the 
assumption that schizophrenics are relatively unable 
to di erentiate between environmental stimuli, it 
was hypothesized (1) that they would have greater 
difficulty in responding differentially to stimuli along 
a given dimension than normals, and (2) that intro- 
duction of social punishment would increase devia- 
tions from the normal. The subjects were 40 schizo- 
phrenics and 40 normals equated as to age and educa- 
tion. The results. showed that the groups reacted 
somewhat similarly in the Reward situation but 
quite differently in the Punishment situation of the 
experiment. 10 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

2880. Gorney, Roderic. A case of schizophreni 
with obsessive and paranoid features. J. Hillside 
Hosp., 1952, 3, 166-189.—Case of a 36 year old, 
single, Jewish woman with long standing history of 
intense obsessive compulsions, avoidances, and 
phobias, was е an discussed at the Clinical 

onference at Hillside Hospital 
1951,—C. T. Bever, еа 

2881. Gurevitz, Saul. The total point of-view 
psychotherapy of schizophrenic children. Уны ы 
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analysis, 1952, 1, 62-73.—Schizophrenia is defined 
as a disturbance which handicaps the individual's 
ability to create enough fences, “safety islands," 
armor, and defenses with which to act and react to 
internal and external forces as do the majority of 
persons. The schizophrenic process in the child is 
complicated by growth and maturation. Typically, 
various therapeutic approaches seek to reduce 
awareness of the field of forces, increase the ability 
to cope with them, or both. With children who are 
schizophrenic, the main goal is to increase as much 
as possible their ability to cope with such forces.— 
L. E. Abt. 

2882. Holt, William E. Effect of mephenesin on 
psychotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 
343-350.—Mephenesin (tolserol) is a drug which 
produces profound muscular relaxation, apparently 
by its action on the thalamus. Mephenesin was ad- 
ministered to 11 chronic psychotic patients, 4 pa- 
tients receiving it in tablet form, 7 as an elixir, one 
receiving a single intravenous dose. Number of 
doses administered varied from patient to patient. 
The author concludes, ‘‘This drug appears to be of 
little value in controlling psychotic symptoms in the 
dosage and form used."—J. A. Stern. 

2883. Hyroop, Muriel Hall. (Western State Hosp., 
Fort Supply, Oklahoma.) Simultaneous group and 
insulin therapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1952, 2, 
67-70.—To take advantage of the increase in ac- 
cessibility and objectivity, and feeling of well-being 
and omnipotence, it was decided to combine insulin 
and group psychotherapy with 3 groups of male 
schizophrenics. Improvement was augmented and 
hastened as a result of this combination.— N. М. 
Locke. 

2884. Jewell, Donald Р. A case of a “psychotic” 
Navaho Indian male. Hum. Organisation, 1952, 
11(1) 32-36.— The patient, admitted from jail to a 
mental hospital and diagnosed schiozphrenic, ap- 
pears to the writer as non-psychotic.— L. . 
Hanks, Jr. 

2885. Kallmann, Franz J. (New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, New York.) The genetic as- 
pects of mental disorders in the aging: comparative 
twin data on the involutional and senile periods of 
Ше. J. Heredity, 1952, 43, 89-96.—Most mental 
disorders in the aged originate from gradually ac- 
cruing imperfections in basic adaptive capacities. 
Mean intra-pair difference on longevity for one-egg 
twins are about one-half that for 2-egg, similar-sexe 
twins. Senile psychoses seem to be linked to “ап 
age-specific intensification of long-existing but minor 
deficiencies in general emotional adjustment.’ 
Striking histories with pictures, are given on 14 pairs 
of twins.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

2886. Kane, Worden J., Hurdum, Herman M., & 
Schaerer, Jacques Р. (Binghamton (N. Y.) State 
Hosp.) Prefrontal lobotomy; analysis of results of 
one hundred twenty-two cases in a state hospital. 
A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 205-212. 
—Observations made before, during, and from 6 
months to 5 years after surgery indicate that (1) 63% 
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of the cases (106 of the 122 being schizophrenic) 
“benefited in some degree"; (2) the type of course 
of the psychosis provides the most important prog- 
‘nostic clue; (3) a history of recent temporary favor- 
able response to electroshock is also predictive of 
| operative success. A brief review of literature on 
P other variables, such as body type, is given. Pre- 
_ psychotic personalities, schizoid in type, are re- 
ported as-lobotomy-resistant.— L. A. Pennington. 


2887. Kaplan, Harold. (VA Hosp., Bronx, N. Y.) 
The schizophrenic reaction with psychopathic fea- 
" tures: clinical characteristics and response to ther- 
ару, a comprehensive study of seven cases. A. M. 

. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 258-265.— 
Clinical study of 7 schizophrenic male patients with 
' psychopathic features is reported in case report 
detail. Convulsive therapy and psychotherapy were 
© ineffective and were terminated by running away. 
It is concluded that this frequently encountered 
group of patients is similar to what some have 
fermed the pseudoneurotic schizophrenic and to 
7. what Bleuler terms the “fundamental” symptoms 
of schizophrenia. In the cases studied deterioration 
was slow if present at all. “Тһе presence of psycho- 
pathic symptoms in schizophrenia . . . affects the 
prognosis adversely as regards abatement” of 
symptoms. But the “psychopathic defense" in 
Е" slows deterioration ——L. A. Penning- 
оп. 


2888. Liest, Leonard J. (Mendocino State Hosp., 
Talmage, Calif.) Carbon dioxide inhalation therapy 
in the management of the psychoses. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1952, 116, 108-124.— The purpose of this paper 
is to discuss the management, in an active treat- 
ment service, “of the interval immediately following 
remission of the psychotic episode, by flexible ap- 
plication of personalized psychotherapy aided by 
selective use of currently popular psychobiologic tech- 
niques, and directed toward an estimated thera- 
peutic goal; and, particularly, to elaborate on the 
utilitative place that carbon dioxide inhalation 
therapy has, we believe, 


з earned for itself in the 
above mentioned treatment field.” 33 references.— 
J. А. Stern. 


2889. Mollweide, Hans. (Psychiatrische иті 
Nervenklinik der Universitat, Kéln, Germany.) Kom- 
bination von genuiner Epilepsie und Schizophrenie: 
Darstellung eines erbbiologisch überzeugenden 
Falles. (A combination of true epilepsy and schizo- 
phrenia: description of a genuine case of heredity.) 
Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 68-70.—A patient is described 
who suffered from genuine epilepsy from the age of 
14. At the age of 35 she became psychotic with 
paranoid symptoms and was diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic. A brother and grandfather of the patient 
were epileptic also, and a sister was schizophrenic. 

From this unmistakably genetic constellation as 
well as the clinical picture, a true combination of 
genuine epilepsy and schizophrenia is inferred.” 
Points important for the differential diagnosis of 
such cases are discussed. It is noted that cases of 
this type are unusually rare—E. W. Eng. 
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2890. Moran, L. J., Moran, Е. A., & Blake, В. R. 
An investigation of the vocabulary performance of 
schizophrenics: III. Qualitative analysis of defini- 
tions. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 141-150,— ‘The 
present study is designed to determine whether, in a 
‘blind’ analysis, clinicians are able to distinguish be- 
tween the vocabulary protocols of matched pairs of 
normals and subjects classified as schizophrenic. 
And, if so, what are the differentiating clues which 
are employed in achieving this discrimination?” 
Results indicate that first year clinical trainees do 
not discriminate the 2 groups, but more experienced 
clinicians discriminate at the 1% level.—Z. Luria. 

2891. Moskowitz, Estelle. Voice quality in the. 
schizophrenic reaction type. Speech Monogr., 1952, 
19, 118-119.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, New . 
York U., 1951. 

2892. Rauch, Hans-Joachim. Über die Zurech- 
nungsfühigkeit der weitgehend geheilten Psychosen. 
(Legal responsibility in cases of virtually cured psy- 
chosis.) Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 249-252.— Discussion 
of the later legal responsibility of cured psychotics, 
particularly schizophrenics. 2 views are presented : 
(1) cured psychotics are subsequently not responsi- 
ble because of likely defects incurred as a result of 
shock treatments, and (2) if a person has had a 
schizophrenic episode he is not subsequently re- 
sponsible because he is still basically schizophrenic. 
These views are examined and rejected. It is nec- 
essary to determine the healthy or pathological 
character of the offender's motives as well as his 
capacity for social adjustment at the actual time of 
his defense, quite apart from the fact that he was 
previously psychotic.—E. W. Eng. 

2893. Roi, Gaetano. (Psychiatric Hosp., Padova, 
Italy.) П test di Wechsler-Bellevue applicato a 60 
schizofrenici. (Wechsler-Bellevue applied to 60 
schizophrenics). Arch. Psicol, Neurol. Psichiat., 
1952, 13, 324-332.—Thhe results of the application of 
Wechsler-Bellevue to 60 schizophrenics are given. 
The average results show the schizophrenics as 
inferior to normals. In many cases the results are 
better than those expected on the basis of simple 
clinical examination. The average results show 
better scores in the verbal scale. In normals there 
is no significant difference between the verbal and 
performance scales; in schizophrenics the difference is 
significant at .05 level. The vocabulary indicates 
average values similar to normals, while the most 
deficient results were obtained for arithmetic. 
references. French and English summaries, p. 333.— 
А. Manoil. 

2894. Rokhlin, L. L. M otnoshenil psi- 
khogenii i shizofrenii. (гш ше шн relation- 
ships of psychogenia and sc izophrenia. 
‘Nevropat. ikkin 1952, 52(5), 26-30.—"T. P. 
Pavlov's brilliant conception anent schizophrenia 
provides the ossibility of again posing the question 
of the role оГ. psychogenous factors in the develop- 
ment of [psychoses]. —1. D. London. 

2895. Roswit, Bernard, & Pisetsky, Joseph E. 
Toxic psychosis following nitrogen mustard therapy. 
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J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 356-359.— The case 
of a 25 year old male with Hodgkin's disease who 
developed a toxic psychosis after administration ofa 
single course of nitrogen mustard therapy is reviewed. 
Patient remained psychotic for a period of 3 weeks. 

| A second and third series of nitrogen mustard ther- 
apy produced no such effect.—J. A. Stern. 


2896. Skelly, Clyde G., & Haslerud, George M. 
(U. New Hampshire, Durham.) Music and the 
general activity of apathetic schizophrenics. T 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 188-192.—"'Both 
individually and as a group the patients showed 
significant increase in activity when livelier music 
was played to them. . . . It is concluded that the 
therapeutic effects of music such as used in this ex- 
periment are temporary, and its probable main use 
would be as an adjuvant to other therapy.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 


2897. Stampfli, K. Leukotomieversager bei in- 
dizierten Füllen von chronischer Schizophrenie. 
(Lobotomy failures in cases of chronic schizophrenia 
where operation was indicated.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 
23, 241-245.—To determine the characteristics of 
chronic schizophrenics who benefit from prefrontal 
lobotomy, a comparative study was made of the 17 
improved and the 23 unimproved cases in a group of 
40 lobotomized schizophrenics. All cases had previ- 
ously been judged suitable for the operation. Аза 
group, the unimproved cases failed to show similari- 
ties in prepsychotic personality, form of schizo- 
phrenia, duration of illness, or extent of frontothala- 
mic symptoms. The improved cases, on the other 
hand, included a substantial percentage of persons 
whose prepsychotic personalities were characterized 
by kindness, capacity for devotion, and an interest 
in work.—E. W. Eng. 


2898. Stotsky, Bernard A. A comparison of re- 
mitting and nonremitting schizophrenics on psy- 
chological tests. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
489-496.—'"'This study was concerned with the 
relation of certain personality and intellectual vari- 
ables, as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
Rorschach tests, to remission in schizophrenia. 
Predictions with respect to differences between re- 
mitting and nonremitting schizophrenics on certain 
test variables were derived from the theoretical as- 
sumptions underlying these test variables and tested 
on two samples. . . . The findings indicate that 
emotional and intellectual functioning are less im- 
paired in remitting than in nonremitting patients. 
On the whole, test records of remitting schizophre- 
nics tend more to resemble those of neurotics than do 
the test records of hospitalized schizophrenics.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


2899. Szalita-Pemow, Alberta B. Further re- 
marks on the pathogenesis and treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 143-150.— The per- 
sonality structure of the schizophrenic is described 
in its proneness to dissociative processes and the 
looseness of connections between separate parts of 
the self which is "inundated with regressive ele- 
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ments." The course of effective psychotherapy is 
briefly discussed—C. T. Bever. 


2900. Tudor, Gwen E. A sociopsychiatric nursing 
approach to intervention in a problem of mutual with- 
drawalona mental hospital ward. Psychiatry, 1952, 
15, 193-217.—A nurse and sociologist investigate 
the problems of mutual withdrawal in 2 hospitalized 
schizophrenic women patients. The effectiveness of 
the socio-psychiatric nursing approach, the attempt 
to alter the interpersonal relations and social struc- 
ture of the ward, seemed to contribute towards 
marked improvement in both cases.—C. T. Bever. 


2901. Weinshel, Edward M. The psychothera- 
peutic aspects of schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1952, 115, 471-488.—The author discusses a psy- 
chological approach to therapy with schizophrenics. 
He discusses the difficulties inherent in doing therapy 
with this type of patient and reviews the psycho- 
therapeutic approaches of such people as Rosen, 
Federn, Chassell, Bleuler, Sullivan and Menninger. 
—J. A. Stern. 


2902. Wittenborn, J. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The behavioral symptoms for certain organic 
psychoses. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 104-106.— 
“20 patients drawn from several well-known organic 
diagnostic groups were classified on the basis of their 
symptom similarity." Classification was based on a 
factor analysis of intercorrelations among the pa- 
tients, the correlations being based in a set of 55 
symptom rating scales. The author concludes that 
(1) "Patients suffering from the specified organic 
psychoses are not symptomatically homogeneous.” 
(2) "A quantifed multiple psychiatric diagnosis 
based on symptom cluster scores is more descriptive 
of the patient than a diagnostic label."— F. Costin. 


(See also abstracts 2566, 2785, 2818, 2856, 2921, 
2926) 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


2903. Aberle, David Е. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Baltimore, Md.) “Arctic hysteria” and latah in 
Mongolia. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 14, 291- 
297.—Evidence is advanced to show that an ab- 
normality found in several Mongol groups is identical 
with Malayan latah, one form of “arctic hysteria,’ 
and the "jumping disease" of Maine. These in'turn 
must be distinguished from Gilles de la Tourettes 
Disease.—J. Bucklew. 


2904. H., F. Recovery from a long neurosis. 
Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 161-177.—These anonymous 
autobiographical notes, prefaced by Earl D. Bond, 
M.D., who knew the author when she was a patient 
at the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 20 
years ago, describe the progress of a ‘‘self-analysis- 
After more than 25 years of an overpowering fear o 
daylight and 8 years of "'self-analysis," the author 
can finally, at the age of 55, “ро anywhere in the 
sunlight."—C. T. Bever. 


2905. Purtell, James J., Robins, Eli, & Cohen, 
Mandel E. Observations on clinical aspects of 
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_ tischen Reaktion. 


- women. 


_ or women, 
E 


“hysteria. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1951, 146, 902-909.— 
" Study of 50 cases of hysteria in a civilian hospital 
4 indicated that hysteria probably has a characteristic 
— clinical picture. 


The age of onset was less than 35 
yrs. in all patients. The disorder was seen only in 
The illness was never monosymptomatic. 
The clinical picture of hysteria in civilian women is 
not the same as that seen in men with diagnoses of 
“hysteria” in service hospitals, or in patients, men 
with obvious compensation and pension 
problems. (Rewritten from Biol. Abstr.) 

2906. Quandt, Jochen. Zur Frage der neuro- 
(On the question of the neurotic 
1952, 23, 261-263.—The 


reaction.) Nervenarzt, 
is preferable to “neurosis” 


term “neurotic reaction” 


T since it makes clear that the basis of the disturbance 


stems from “the reaction of the personality to the 
content of the conflict.” The structure of the react- 
ing personality cannot be determined solely from 
the conflict material, nor in a purely psychological 
fashion. It is also necessary to consider constitu- 
tional factors in a complete analysis of the personal- 
ity. Moreover, such basic “given” factors make it 
necessary for the psychotherapist to help a patient 


find a mode of existence compatible with his per- 
sonality structure. The seeming increase in neurotic 
reactions today may result from difficulties experi- 
enced by modern men in finding modes of existence 
suitable for their personality structures.—E. W. 
Eng. 

2907. Schneck, Jerome М. (26 W. 9th St., New 
York.) Hypnotherapy of a patient with an animal 
phobia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 48-58.—A 
case study of a person with a phobic disorder is 
presented to illustrate the use of certain hypnotic 
techniques for the relief of the disorder. Significance 
of these techniques and comments about other 
Е егарепне methods are presented.—J. А. 

ern. 


(See also abstract 2818) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


2908. Barchilon, Jose, & Engel, George L. Der- 
matitis: an hysterical conversion symptom in a 
young woman. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 295- 
305.—A staff and student conference on a case of 
dermatitis is presented.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2909. Beach Frank A. “Psychosomatic” pheno- 
mena in animals. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 261- 
276.—A review of the literature suggests that ani- 
mal experimentation is useful in the area of psycho- 
somatic medicine. Experimentation to date indicates 
that pathological symptoms similar to those observed 
in humans can be created in animals. Suggestions 
are made for more extensive investigation in this 
area. 54-item bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2910. Deutsch, Felix. Some psychodynamic con- 
siderations of psychosomatic skin disorders. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1952, 14, 287-294.—2 case histories of 


psychosomatic skin disorders are presented.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 


un — d 


" 
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27: 2906-2915 


2911. Frankle, А. Н. Psychometric investigation 
of the relationship between emotional repression 
and the occurrence of psychosomatic symptoms. 
Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 252-255.—The relation- 
ship between emotional introversion-extroversion as 
measured by the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory and the 
tendency toward somatic complaints as measured by 
a special keying of the Cornell Index, Form N-2 was 
studied with a sample of 75 graduate students. Emo- 
tionally introverted persons tended to show more 
somatic complaints, and extroverted persons fewer, 
than a group intermediate on the introversion- 
extroversion scale. These findings are said to sup- 
port the clinical observation that excessive repres- 
sion of emotion is a basic factor in psychosomatic 
illness.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2912. Fried, Paul H., Rakoff, A. E., Schopbach, 
R. R., & Kaplan, Albert J. Pseudocyesis: a psycho- 
somatic study in gynecology. J. Amer. med. ASS., 
1951, 145, 1329-1335.—A psychic disturbance was 
demonstrated by clinical, endorcrine, and psychiatric 
surveys to the etiological factor in 27 cases (23 in 
Negroes) of pseudocyesis (false pregnancy). The 
symptoms and signs, which were sufficient to con- 
vince 16 of the 40 examining physicians that 9 of the 
patients were pregnant, were due to an intense desire 
for children in these women. The basic mechanism 
appeared to be a conversion of anxiety arising from 
conflict between strong maternal drives plus the 
stress of present life situations in favor of pregnancy 
and folklore, early teachings and experiences which 
negatively conditioned the patient in regard to 
reproduction.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

2913. Grace, William J., & Graham, David T. 
Relationship of specific attitudes and emotions to 
certain bodily diseases. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 
243-251.—A total of 128 patients with various 
diseases such as urticaria, eczema, asthma, diarrhea, 
migraine, etc., were studied. Each of these condi- 
tions was found to be associated with a particular 
attitude toward the precipitating situation, Le, 
there were physiological changes specific to each 
attitude. It is concluded that emotion should be 
defined to mean, “an attitude with its associated 
physiological changes." —J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2914. Hollender, Marc H. Psychological reac- 
tions to cortisone. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 306- 
308.—A case is reported describing the psychological 
reactions of the patient to cortisone.—J. W. Bowles, 


Jr. 
(See also abstract 3081) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


2915. Baldwin, Marcella Vig. A clinico-experi- 
mental investigation into the psychologic aspects of 
multiple sclerosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 
299—342.— This study, conducted on 34 female multi- 
ple sclerotic patients with an equal number ol 
matched controls investigated the following 4 areas; 
intellectual deterioration in multiple sclerosis, typi- 
cal emotional and personality changes; the patient s 
perception of the “experience of his illness”; and 
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analysis of the case histories of multiple sclerotics, 
to investigate the role of emotional factors in the 
development of the disease —J. A. Stern. 
2916. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa, Iowa City:), & 
Abramson, Leonard S. Gerstmann symptoms fol- 
lowing electroshock treatment. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 248-257.—30 psychotic 
men, examined almost immediately after electro- 
shock convulsion, were tested for the presence of 
of finger agnosia, right-left disorientation, agraphia, 
and acalculia, all held by Juba as components of the 
Gerstmann "syndrome." Protocols indicate that 14 
patients exhibited 1 or more of these transient symp- 
toms with concurrence of 2 or more the exception. 
The concept of "syndrome" as such is questioned 
and the theory advanced that these symptoms occur 
together as "the accident of proximity of cortical 
centers rather than in terms of basic psychologic 
relationships," — L. A, Pennington. 

2917. Chusid, Joseph G. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Pacella, Bernard L. The electroen- 
cephalogram in the electric shock therapies. J. 
пето. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 95-107.—A review of the 
literature dealing with changes in the electroen- 
cephalogram before, during, and after electroshock 
therapy. The findings of the various investigators 
are discussed and general conclusions are drawn.— 
J. А. Stern. 

2918. Davies-Eysenck, Margaret. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London.) Cognitive factors in 

epsy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 

3 ;—Cattell's test of retentivity, Raven's pro- 
gressive matrices, the Mill Hill Vocabulary and a 
series of fluency tests were given to 161 epileptic 
patients of which 39 children and young adults were 
retested two years later. 57 children were compared 
with a control group matched individually for sex, 
age, and score on the progressive matrices. Сот. 
parisons are made between patients and normals, 
improving” yersus “unchanged or worsening” 
clinical condition, types of epileptic attacks and 
education. With no significant difference in mean 
10 the patients perform more poorly on the matrices 
and over 12% are "below the level of mental de- 
ficiency on both the verbal and non-verbal test”. 
Patients with DAE or worsening" clinical 
condition show а significant fall in vocabulary 
quotient on retesting after an interval of two years 
which is .apparently most pronounced in patients 
with petit mal attacks. 10 references.—M. L 
Simmel. г 

2919. Garber, Miles D., Jr. Some emoti 

aspects of poliomyelitis. Publ Hith Nurs., TON 
44, 340-344; 363.—Emotional reactions to polio- 
myelitis are illustrated by the citing of case histories 
in this article and some methods of preventing or 
attenuating the effects of the disease on the patient's 
personality are suggested. Such reactions as fear, 
loss of pride in one's self through deformity and loss 
of Des skills, depressed reactions to the separa- 
tion from the mother and home surroundings de- 
pendency prolonged by length of convalescence, 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


denial of the handicap through excessive activity or 
delinquency are often seen in the polio patient. If 
personnel act the part of good loving parents, much 
of the emotional damage can be prevented.—(Court- 
esy of Bull. Current Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

2920. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr., & Olin, Tom D. 
Attitude evaluation. In Mettler, Fred A., Psycho- 
surgical problems, (see 27: 2925), 218-238.—On the 
basis of self descriptions elicited in 2 interviews pre- 
and post-operatively, it was found that psychosur- 
gery failed to bring about any overall change in 
attitude. Some patients believed that operation 
had benefited them, others that it made them worse, 
while some denied that the operation had taken 
place. About half of the operatees gave evidence of 
more or less complete pre-operative amnesia of one 
to 2 weeks duration; this was not related to the 
surgical technique utilized.—C. T. Bever. 

2921. Hoch, Paul H., Cattell, James P. & 

Pennes, Harry H. Report of the psychiatric disci- 
pline. In Mettler, Fred A., Psychosurgical problems, 
(see 27: 2925), 279-307.— Methodology, selection, 
rating scales, and results of this series of psychotic 
patients treated with psychosurgery are described. 
Individual case descriptions are reported. No cor- 
relation was noted between the slight improvement 
observed and the diagnosis, duration of illness, previ- 
ous shock therapy, response to sodium amytal, or 
oscillations in clinical course. Degree of deteriora- 
tion and pre-operative prognostic rating were not 
related to post-operative improvement.—C. T. 
Bever. 
2922. Kinder, Elaine F., & Willenson, David. 
Time-sampling study of behavior. In Mettler, Fred 
A., Psychosurgical problems, (see 27: 2925), 239-253. 
—A method for time-sampling the activity of in- 
dividuals is described. Study before and after 4 
types of psychosurgery revealed increases in activity 
more commonly in patients younger than 40 and de- 
creases in those over 40. There was no evidence 
that changes were related to the amount or location 
of neural tissue involved. Decreased activity was 
usual in "social sessions” over that shown by either 
patient while alone.—C. T. Bever. 


2923. King, Henry Eugene, & Clausen, Johs. 
Psychophysiology, In Mettler, Fred A., Psychosur- 
gical problems, (see 27: 2925), 254-274.—11 tests 
exploring visual, auditory, somesthetic-kinesthetic, 
and motor functions were applied to group of psy- 
chotic patients before and after frontal lobe surgery. 

nsory function was not generally altered except 
some tendency toward reduced function was note 
in the tests of Spaced Perception and High Tone 
Acuity. Immediately following the venous ligation 
Operation motor function was reduced. The findings 
are discussed with reference to related observations 
од епзогітоќог aspects of the frontal lobes.—C. T. 

2924. Landis, Carney, & Zubin, Joseph. Dis- 
cussion of psychologic таъ In Mettler, 
Fred A., Psychosurgical problems, (see 27: 2925), 
275-278.—No patient made а recovery from psycho- 
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‘sis following this series of different kinds of brain 
‘operations, most of which were nonspecific in char- 
acter. Intellectual function was not permanently 
"impaired, but certain functions were performed with 
" decreased efficiency for 2 to 3 weeks post-operatively. 
"Tentative explanations of this transient loss are 


"presented.— C. T. Bever. 
2925. Mettler, Fred A., (Ed.) Psychosurgical 
—- problems. New York, Blakiston, 1952. хіі, 357 p. 
-$7.00.—This second group of patients was treated 
' with 4 psychosurgical procedures: 12 venous liga- 
T tions, 2 thermocoagulations, 9 transorbital loboto- 
mies and 2 thalamotomies, with control subjects. 
Topics discussed include: nature of the project, 
hospital management and social evaluation, surgical 
“© procedures, medical and neurological conditions, 
T psychologic investigations, and report of the psychi- 
T atric discipline. An appendix gives the status of 
"patients included in the first project, 2 years after 
‘their operation. 10 page bibliography.—C. 
_ Bever. 
2926. Mettler, Fred A., & Landis, Carney. Con- 
F clusions. In Mettler, Fred A., Psychosurgical prob- 
lems, (see 27: 2925), 308-323.—Methodology, ma- 
terial, anatomic, physiologic and psychologic data of 
the second group treated with one of 4 frontal lobe 
operations, are reviewed. Rate of release from the 
hospital in this and other projects is compared. The 
influence of psychosurgery is discussed and 2 hypoth- 
eses as to the effect of psychosurgery are put forward: 
(1) narrowing of the field of attention so that the 
patient tends to be stimulus bound, (2) mental 
confusion is increased by interference with the as- 
sociative linking mental elements—C. T. Bever. 


2927. Morrow, Robert S. (Bronx (N. Y.) 
Veterans Admin. Hosp.), & Cohen, Jacob. The 
diagnostic memory scale: I. Comparison of brain- 
q damaged patients and normal controls. Trans. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 14, 241-246.—4 tests for 
different kinds of memory were given to 44 brain- 
damaged and 46 control male veterans below age 45. 
The groups were equated for age, schooling, and 
general level of information. Brain cases were sig- 
nificantly inferior, at the 5% level, in recall of old 
- verbal material, immediate incidental recall of new 
material, delayed recall of new material, retroactive 
inhibition, recognition of new material, and recall of 
complex new material Recall for old visual ma- 
terial was not significantly different. 20 references. 
—J. Bucklew. 


2928. North, Robert D., Lesser, Gerald S., Berg; 
Esta A., & Zubin, Joseph. Complex mental func- 
tions: memory, learning, mental set, and perceptual 
tasks. In Mettler, Fred A., Psychosurgical problems, 
(see 27: 2925), 195-217.—14 tasks with many of the 
— scales in preliminary stages of development, were 
used to test the effects of psychosurgery. The data, 
insufficient for definite conclusions, suggest that 
__ "forced" tempo learning seemed somewhat easier 
Post-operatively while “free” tempo learning some- 
what more difficult. No striking changes for the 
worse were noted. During the period covered by 
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the ps chologic examinations little or no ameliora- 
tion of mental illness was evident—C. T. Bever. 


2929. Parkinson, Dwight; Rucker, C. Wilbur, & 
Craig, Winchell McK. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Visual hallucinations associated with tu- 
mors of the occipital lobe. A. М. A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1952, 68, 66-68.—A review of 50 tumor 
cases, presented from the clinical-descriptive stand- 
point, indicates that 12 patients experienced visual 
hallucinations during the course of the illness. It is 
concluded that from lesions limited strictly to the - 
occipital lobe, hallucinations, if present, are usually 
“of the unformed variety and are limited to the 
opposite field, usually to the area of a field defect.” 
— L. A. Pennington. 

‚ 2930. Polykovskil, M. G., & Dobronravov, S. N. 
ÉlektroénfSefalografiíà pri kozhevnikovskif 

(Electroencephalography in Kozhevnikovskil's epi-" 
lepsy.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(5), 41-49. 
—Electroencephalograms are adduced which show 
that pathological changes in all sectors of the cere- 
bral cortex occur in Kozhevnikovskif's epilepsy.— 


I. D. London. n 
2931. Sheer, Daniel Elvin, & Shuttleworth, 
Margaret. Psychometric studies. In Mettler, Fred 
A., Psychosurgical problems, (see 27: 2925), 152-194. 
һе Wechsler-Bellevue Forms I and Il, the 
Porteus Maze, the Weigl, and revised Homograph 
tests were given to 22 psychosurgical patients pre- 
and post-operatively and to 6controls. The findings 
indicate a temporary loss in the post-operative реп 
on the Porteus, Weigl, and Homograph tests anda 
change in the ability to improve with practice for at 
least 6 months post-operatively. None of the psy- 
chometric procedures revealed a permanent deficit. 
—C. T. Bever. 
2932. Williams, Moyra, & Zangwill, O. L. (Ox- 
ford U., England. Memory defects after head in- 
. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 
54-58,—24 cases with closed head injuries of varying 
degrees of severity as indicated by post-traumatic 
and retrograde amnesia were subjected to a study of 
other memory defects several weeks after injury. 
Two-thirds of the group showed defects. extending 
beyond the period of retrograde amnesia and oc- 
curring somewhat more frequently if the post- 
traumatic amnesia persisted for an hour or more and, 
regardless of the duration of post-traumatic amnesia, 
where retrograde amnesia extends beyond a few 
seconds. Similar findings in patients after electro- 


shock therapy are discussed. The author concludes 
that these defects are “severe grades of reversible 
disturbances and due to impairment of recall rather 
than absolute amnesia." 6 case presentations. 
references.—M. L. Simmel. Eu" 
2933. Zubin, Joseph. The design е ру" 
investigation. In Mettler, Fred Ay + 
еа (see 27: 2925), 146-151.—The 
difficulties n the psychologist in 
anges accompanying 
frontal lobe operations are presented and discu 
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The following problems were selected: (1) psycho- 
metric functions, (2) complex mental functions, (3) 
attitude evaluation, (4) observational studies, and 
(5) psychophysiologic function. The problems in 
design of the experiments and the selection of pa- 
tients are described.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 2818, 2889) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


2934. Baker, Louise. Personal experience books. 
Hosp. Bk Guide, 1952, 13(4), 32-36.—The therapeu- 
tic value of “personal experience" books written by 
the chronically ill or physically handicapped is often 
negative for the patient-reader. While the writing 
of the books is of therapeutic value to the writer, too 
often the book sets an impossible goal for the pa- 
tient, or in the case of children, for the patient’s 
parents. Until convalescence is in its final stage, 
the book which is entertaining, distracting, or in- 
structional should be given the patient; when the 
patient is in the process of personal recovery, physi- 
cal and emotional, he may choose to read what others 
with similar experiences have had to say.—(Rewritten 
from Bull. Current Lit... . Handicapped.) 

2935. Graham, Earl С. (American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York.) Sources of information 
on rehabilitation, Wilson Libr. Bull., 1952, 26, 672- 
674.—Lists 17 national voluntary health and welfare 
agencies as well as the titles of their official periodical 
publications, 11 professional organizations and the 
titles of professional journals, Federal agencies which 
distribute informational material about the handi- 
capped, and the titles of 34 pamphlets and bulletins 
containing basic information concerning the handi- 
capped and what can be done to help them.—A. J. 


"row. 

en, Frank H. 
cine and rehabilitation for 

delphia: Saunders, 1951. 
Prepared by a group of medical specialists (including 
the Social worker, occupational therapist, and 
physiologist) to acquaint others with this rapidly 
growing new specialty, the volume, comprised of 39 
chapters, is divided into 4 sections as follows: (1) 
therapeutic application of physical agents and pro- 
cedures (11 chapters); (2) diagnostic applications 
(with 4 chapters dealing with electro iagnostic 
methods, muscle testing, skin resistance and tem- 
perature measures); (3) clinical aspects (17 chapters) 
including chapters on asthma, arthritis, hemiplegia, 
гер ейа, M palsy, oliomyelitis, among 

ег topics; undamentals of physi 

related problems.— L. A, Реўйил ов, Yt enn 
2937. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Employment of the a at handicapped, 
a checklist of publications in print, compiled by the 
Library. Chicago: The Society, 1952, 5 p. 
(mimeo.)—A recently compiled bibliography, listing 
books, pamphlets and reprints, bibliographies, and 
periodicals concerned with the problems relating to 
the employment of the handicapped with brief an- 
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notations, price of publications and where they may 
be obtained. 

2938. Nelson, Max. A comparison of electro- 
cutaneous differentiation of vowels through a 1-elec- 
trode and 2-electrode system. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 119.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. 
Michigan, 1951. 

2939. Rothstein, Jerome H. 
raphy: guidance and clinical diagnosis of the handi- 
capped. San Francisco, Calif.: San Francisco State 
College, Division of Education, Special Education 
Dept.,1952. 63 p. (Mimeo.)—922-item bibliog- 
raphy arranged under headings of general reference, 
counseling, testing, educational and vocational 
training, and employment.—A. J. Sprow. 

2940. v. Stockert, F. С. Stórungen der Darstel- 
lungsfunktion bei Sinnesdefekt. Gleichzeitig ein 
Beitrag zum Agnosie-Problem. (Disturbances of 
the representative function as a result of sensory 
deficit: a contribution to the problem of agnosia.) 
Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 121-126.—To study the effects 
of congenital blindness on children's capacity for 
plastic representation, subjects were asked to form 
from plasticene a plate, with knife, fork, and spoon, 
and a head. Characteristic of the products was a 
lack of proportion in the size of component details. 

nother series of experiments with children deaf and 
dumb from birth, using the Jung list, the Rorschach 
test, and doll play, generally disclosed a relatively 
concrete mode of response: “Abstract reflections and 
logical organization are lacking; single details are 
arranged in series without relationship to one an- 
other."—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstract 2483) 
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‚2941. Campbell, Clyde M. (Ed.) Practical ap- 
plications of democratic administration. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1952. x, 325 р. $3.00.— 
11 authors, including the editor, contribute to this 
volume. “The purpose of this book is threefold: 
first, to help administrators and prospective admin- 
istrators see the significant role that education plays 
in the furtherance of desirable human relationships; 
second, to give added meanings and new interpreta- 
tions to the concept of educational leadership in a 
free society; third, to describe possible ways of put- 
ting educational programs into action in public 
school settings.” Part 1 presents papers on educa- 
tional leadership and psychological research related 
to democractic and authoritarian leadership. Part 
2 applies these Concepts to school situations. Part 3 
ранга. Te ева of leaders. Questions, = 

Problem, and a bibliogr: follow еас 
chapter.—H. 4. Grace, Cope 

2942. Charters, W. W., Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The school as a social system. Rev. Educ. Res., 
1952, 22, 41-50.—A survey of 69 studies, completed 
between 1948 and 1951, on various aspects of the 
sociology of education: the concept and measure- 
ment of role, leadership and authority relations, 
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communication, motility of personnel, informal 
groups, sociometry, interaction analysis, and theories 
of organization. The author emphasizes that “ейи- 
cational research has been directed primarily toward 
describing practices and technics of school personnel 
rather than inquiring into the entire system of 
interrelationships among them and the social con- 
sequences of these relationships."—W. W. Brickman. 

2943. Deriviére, H. La psychotechnique au serv- 
ice des éducateurs. (Psychotechnology at the serv- 
ice of educators.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 272-275.—Only the psychotechnician can 
furnish to the educator the synthesis of psychotech- 
nological elements,—biometric, sensorial, medical 
and behavioral,—which are as indispensable in the 
individual problem of the vocation as in that of 
individual development.—G. E. Bird. 

2944. Mosier, Richard D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Cybernetics and the educative process. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 147-150.—". . . now there is 
opened up to us a route of investigation and research 
which will link the science of education with all the 
physical and biological and social sciences which 
take cybernetics as the thread of continuity leading 
from one to another." Implications are suggested 
with respect to “the mechanism of purpose,” “habit 
as inference,” “logic and the educative process,” and 
"the techniques of education."— T. E. Newland. 

‚2945. Mursell, James L. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Psychology for modern educa- 
tion. New York: Norton, 1952. x, 610 p. $3.90.— 
The established topics of educational psychology are 
treated with special reference to their bearing upon 
the focal proposition that “. . . education is the 
shaping of personality.” Although no distinctly 
partisan psychological viewpoint is avowed, a dy- 
namic concept of learning is stressed, and the treat- 
ment of motivation is extensive. The course of 
learning in general, the several “kinds” of learning, 
transfer, and growth as processes determining per- 
sonality development are considered. Additional 
topics are abilities and traits, the curriculum and 
personality, and teaching. —758-item bibliography, 
questions for discussion, suggested chapter readings. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

2946. Parsons, Talcott. Religious perspectives of 
college teaching in sociology and social psychology. 
New Haven: The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
1952, 47 p. 25¢.—This essay includes 6 sections: 
(1) an introductory definition of terms; (2) the 
motivation of religious beliefs and behavior; (3) 
some complications of religious and secular motiva- 
tions; (4) religion as a source of creative innovation; 
(5) some features of the religious situation in 
America; and (6) the sociologist as a teacher.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

2947. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Psychological aspects of authori- 
tarian and democratic leadership. In Campbell, 
Clyde M., Practical applications of democratic ad- 
ministration, (see 27: 2941), 81-111.—The author 
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refers to the stimulus for leadership research brought 
about by the recent totalitarian states. The Cali- 
fornia studies are briefly reviewed and their rele- 
vance for democratic administration indicated. The 
childhood and situational factors contributing to- 
ward differences in leadership character are cited. 
Finally, the author compares authoritarian and 
democratic atmospheres. 23 references.—H. A 
race. 
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2948. Allen, William. (San Diego (Calif.) State 
College.) Readability of instructional film commen- 
tary. J. appl. Psychol, 1952, 36, 164-168.—The 
level of readability at which the oral commentaries 
of factual instructional films were written had a 
measurable effect upon the learning of the factual 
content of the film. Commentary written one grade 
level below the present grade level of the pupils re- 
sulted in significantly greater learning than did 
commentary written one grade level above. The 
Flesch, Dale-Chall, and Lorge Readability Formulas 
were about equal in predicting the comparative 
readability of film commentaries when several were 
measured. However, the Lorge Formula consistently 
predicted a reading level approximately 2 years 
lower than the Flesch Reading Ease Formula, and 
the Dale-Chall Formula varied in its prediction. 
The incorporation of such human interest factors as 
questions, imperatives, and personal pronouns in a 
film that lends itself to such humanizing resulted in 
much greater learning than when such a procedure 
was not used. The length of the passage had no 
measurable effect upon the learning from the films. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

2949. Anderson, Irving Н. (0. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Dearborn, Walter F. The psychology of 
teaching reading. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1952. х, 382 р. $4.75.—The authors have adopted 
a consistent psychological approach to the reading 
process in this book. Techniques of. teaching reading 
are related to the relevant underlying psychological 
processes of learning with emphasis on motivational, 
emotional, and cognitive variables. The 8 chapters 
of the volume include discussions of such topics as 
reading readiness, eye movements 1n reading, word 
perception, instrutional methods, and the measure- 
ment of reading achievement. 368-item bibliog- 
raphy.—G. G. Thompson. 

2950. Brinkley, S. б. (Emory U., Ga. Mental 
activity in college classes: student estimate of rela- 
tive value of ten learning situations. J. exp. Educ., 
1952, 20, 373-378.—Data have been accumulated 
over a period of 20 years on students’ estimates of 
situations which required the greatest degree of 
alertness and concentration on their part. The 10 
situations they were asked to rank included activities 
like reading or studying alone, studying with a small 
group, taking a written examination, preparing a 
special report, and the like. Written exams and 
participating in a group discussion ranked highest 
over the years as demanding alertness and concentra- 
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tion. Listening to student reports ranked consist- 
ently lowest. Over the 20 year period quiz recitation 
rose in importance for the students and science lab- 
oratory exercises declined. ‘The Written Examina- 
tion is the most potent situation for keeping the 
student mentally awake.”—G. С. Thompson. 


2951. Carpenter, C. R., & Greenhill, L. P. A 
Scientific approach to informational-instructional 
film production and utilization. J. Soc. Motion 
Pict. Television Engrs., 1952, 58, 415-427—The 
authors report on the research program sponsored 
by the military services during the past 4 years 
dedicated to production of 16 mm. informational 
films. Research findings and implications are re- 
ported to the following variables: viewing conditions, 
repetition, rate of development, participation, show- 
ing errors to be avoided, camera angle, motion, idea 
density, introductions and summaries, pretests and 
knowledge of results, color versus black-and-white, 
special effects, exclusive use of films, personalized 
commentary, and practice in learning from films.— 
E. W. J. Faison. 

2952. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Richards, S. Earle. Instruction in foreign 
lan es. Rev. Educ. Res., 1952, 22, 116-135.— 
Although the literature on the teaching of foreign 
languages since 1946 is extensive, only few of the 
writings can be described as constituting educational 
research. A total of 144 contributions are examined 
under the headings of bibliographies, reviews, and 
reference works general discussions of trends and 
objectives; the psychology of learning foreign lan- 
guages; general methods; methods of teaching 
German, French, Spanish, and other languages; 
oral-aural methods; the investigation of the teaching 
ofa second language and other experimental studies; 
the testing of achievement; and prognosis of suc- 
cess in learning a foreign language.—W. W. Brick- 
man. 

2953. Davis, Frederick В. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Research in reading in high school and col- 
lege. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 76-88.—Research in 
reading problems on the high-school and college 
level since 1948 dealt with bibliographical materials, 
diagnostic and teaching methods, results of remedial- 
reading instruction, eye-movement training, physical 
factors related to reading (t ography, visual and 
other physical defects, readability studies), reading 
foie ed and interests, comic books, personality 
ата Sial grading, Caren in reading, and 

ading tests. -item biblio — 
Brickman. bine Nen Ms 

2954, Dowd, Robert J. (U. New Hi й 
Durham.) Underachieving students of high capac. 
ity. J. higher Educ., 1952, 23, 327-330,—Best and 
poorest achievers among students in the highest 
decile in scholastic aptitude as measured by the 

A.C.E. were studied. Personality questionnaires 
revealed no differences between the 2 groups. 
Whatever factors operated to depress achievement in 
college operated similarly before the students entered 
college as shown by high school achievement. 
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Underachievement was significantly more frequent 
among males than females. Among factors which 
showed no difference between the groups were: age 
at college entrance, extra-curricular activities, part- 
time employment, concern over finances, and size of 
high school graduating class.—M. Murphy. 


2955. Fitzgerald, James A. (Fordham U., New 
York. Research in spelling and handwriting. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 89-95.— The research in 
the teaching of spelling between 1948 and 1951 re- 
vealed much attention to word selection and grade 
placement, greater emphasis on teaching methodol- 
ogy, and some concern with the integration of spell- 
ing with the other language arts. There is also 
evidence of a revival of interest in the teaching of 
handwriting. Research is necessary on the various 
problems of manuscript and cursive writing. 31 
references.—W. W. Brickman. 


2956. Gauger, Paul William. The effect of ges- 
ture and the presence or absence of the speaker on 
the listening comprehension of eleventh and 
twelfth grade high school pupils. Speech Mongr., 
1952, 19, 116-117.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
U. Wisconsin. 1951, 

2957. Gunn, M. Agnella (Boston U., Mass.), & 
Barlow, Elizabeth R. English composition. Rev. 
educ, Res., 1952, 22, 96-101.—A review of 35 studies, 
completed during 1948-1951, on evaluation in com- 
position, curriculum and method. status of teaching 
English compositon, vocabulary, and prediction of 
success in college English.—W. W. Brickman. 


2958. Ibison, Richard Arthur. Differential ef- 
fects in the recall of textual materials associated 
with the inclusion of colored and uncolored illustra- 
tions. In Indiana University . . . Studies in educa- 
tion, Thesis abstract series, 1951, No. 3. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1952, 51-55.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. 


2959. Kendall, Ken. Film production principles: 
The subject of research. J. Soc. Motion Pict. 
Television Engrs, 1952, 58, 428-443.— The results of 
the research of the Instructional Film Research 
Program are reported and assessed for their possible 
meaning for other productions. The research on 
learning accelerators, such as, verbal level, partici- 
pation, rate of development, showing of errors, etc. 
is reported. The factors directly related to effective- 
ness of films are slow rate of development, knowledge 
of results, color for crucial cues in the film, repetive 
showings. Inconclusive or negligible differences 
were reported on music, viewing angle, and con- 
secutive versus spaced film showings. Several 
Principles which govern the dynamics of film in- 
fluence on behavior are given.—E. W. J. Faison. 


2960. Keyser, Margaret Lee. (U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Researchin reading in the elementary school. 
Rev. Educ. Res., 1952, 22, 65-75.—Reviews 65 studies 
completed since 1949 on the status of reading in- 
struction, teaching materials, experiments in in- 
struction and achievement in reading, and the com- 
Parison and criticism of testing results. Recom- 
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© mends further research in the following areas: the 
teaching of special groups, 2.8g., superior children; 
comparison of various teaching methods; sex differ- 
ences in reading performance; and maturation 
factors and aspects of training which result in the 
‘successful teaching of beginning reading. —W. W. 
Brickman. 

2961, Kinney, 
(Eds.) (Stanford 


Lucien, & Dresden, Katharine 
U., California.) Better learning 
through current materials. Rev. ed. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1952. x, 215 p. 
$3.00.— This revised edition (see 24: 3874) contains 
73 new chapters concerned with learning to solve life's 
problems, the community as a current material, and 
а summary of the major points covered in the book 
and suggestions for further projects.—C. Н. Sprow. 
_ . 2962. Lehman, Charles F. (Teachers Coll., Brock- 
D pori, N. Y.) An investigation of muscial achieve- 
ment and relationship to intelligence and musical 
talent. J. educ. Res. 1952, 45, 623-629.—The 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, the Kwalwasser- 
Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment, and the 
Otis Intelligence Test were used to study first year 
students in elementary education. Marked gains in 
accomplishment were found following a semester's 
instruction in musical theory, but a substantial 
amount of this training was lost in the ensuing year 
when no such instruction was given. Correlation 
between intelligence and accomplishment was .23; 
between talent and accomplishment r was .41.— 
M. Murphy. 

2963. McCollum, Clifford G. (Iowa State Teach- 
ers Coll., Cedar Falls.) The performance or prospec- 
tive elementary school teachers in a general physical 
Science course. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 695-704.— 
A positive relationship was found between amount 
of high school science work and grade in the general 
physical science course, but it was too low to have 
much predictive value. Scholastic aptitude as meas- 
ured by the ACE and reading ability as measured by 
the Nelson-Denny Test were more significantly re- 
lated to achievement in the course than was the 
amount of science studied in high school.—M. 
Murphy. 

2964, Melville, S. D., & Frederiksen, Norman. 
(Princeton U. N. J.) Achievement of freshman 
engineering students and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 169- 
173.—93 students in the class entering Princeton in 
1947 were the subjects in this study. The procedure 
involved obtaining the correlation of each scale on 
the Strong test with freshman average grade, and 
with an adjusted average grade. The average en- 
gineering student had relatively high interest in 
activities associated with occupations stressing sci- 
entific work and business sales and administration. 
8 of the correlations between freshman average grade 
and the Strong scales were significant at the 5% 
level or better. They suggest that academic success 
for this group was directly related to interest in activ- 
ities associated with men in scientific occupations, 
and inversely related to interest in activities associ- 
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ated with men in occupations stressing business 
detail and sales.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


2965. Philips, Betty Jane Wilson. An evaluation 
of two methods of teaching selected consonant 
sounds to primary grade children. In Abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State College, 
1951, 14, 284-288.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 
Microfilm copy of dissertation available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 263 pages, 
$3.29, Publ. No. 3268. 


2966. Pond, Frederick L. (Dept. Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa.) A simplified method for 
scoring an inventory of reading experiences. J, 
educ. Res., 1952, 45, 585-597.—A new and simplified 
method of assigning weights to replies on an inven- 
tory previously published is described. The inven- 
tory is reproduced and grade and percentile norms 
obtained.—M. Murphy. 


2967. Preston, Ralph C., & Botel, Morton. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) The relation of read- 
ing skill and other factors to the academic achieve- . 
ment of 2048 college students. J. exp. Educ., 1952, 
20, 363-371.—Low relationships were obtained be- 
tween college achievement and each of the following: 
reading skill as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, college aptitude as measured by the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, and maturity as determined by 
veteran status. The authors are impressed, despite 
the paucity of supporting evidence, with the im- 
portance of persistence, emotional adjustment, atti- 
tudes, interest, and level of aspiration as basic factors 
in college achievement. Further, they plan in future 
work “to use а test which measures comprehension 
practically independent of a student’s speed of read- 
ing. Not only will such a test do a better job of 
screening, but it will furnish more helpful diagnostic 
даїа.”—С. G. Thompson. 

2968. Shaffer, John Richard. Relationships of 
certain high school background factors to achieve- 
ment on a test of English usage by Indiana Univers- 
ity freshmen. In Indiana University . » + Studies 
in education, Thesis abstract series, 1951, No. 3. 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1952, 159-164.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. dissertation. 

2969. S Bessie M., Staver, Nancy, & Mann, 
Gude Baker Guidance Center, Boston, 

Destructive fantasies in certain learning 
difficulties. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 356- 


themselves against certain fantasies of destruction, 
There are 2 ways these children may prevent them- 
selves from learning: (1) the general process of seeing, 
hearing and doing becomes inhibited for certain types 
of material, or (2) the material to be learned itself 
has a specific fantasy meaning to the child, and the 
use of it is blocked. A case is presented illustrating 
the first.—R. E. Perl. 
2970. Tresselt, M. E. 
York) The how-to-study course. 


(New York U. New 
J. Psychol, 
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1952, 34, 31-35.—A survey was made of “How to 
study" courses, 16 colleges completing question- 
naires. Instructors were primarily on the master's 
level, median of 3 years teaching experience. En- 
rollments ranged from 5 to the entire freshman class, 
often by assignment when poor study or poor apti- 
tude is detected. Benefits were in general considered 
good, half a letter grade improvement being reported 
by several colleges, with the reservation that indi- 
vidual motivation actually determined the results.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2971. Twyford, Loran C., Jr. A comparison of 
methods for measuring profiles of learning from in- 
structional films. In Abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions . . . Pennsylvania State College, 1951, 14, 498— 
503.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. Microfilm 
copy of dissertation available from University Micro- 
Шш, Ann Arbor, Mich., 221 pages, $2.76, Publ. No. 

14. 

2972. Vandermeer, A. W. Effects of film-viewing 
practice on learning from instructional films. USN 
Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. Rep., SDC-269-7-20, 1952. 
12 p.—4 new science films were shown to study the 
relationship between film learning and the viewer's 
characteristics, Experimental subjects who had 
previously seen 44 science films learned more than 
controls. Points stressed are the significance of 
unguided practice in film viewing, intent to learn, 
proper announcements, effective review, and avoid- 
ance of note-taking.—R. Tyson. 
№ 2973. Wilt, Miriam E. The teaching of listening 
—and why. Educ. Screen 1952, 31, 144-146; 163.— 

Results of 1452 questionnaires which assessed 
teacher opinion on the following factors are reported: 
(1) the amount of time children are supposed to 
listen in the average classroom; (2) the amount of 
time teachers think that children learn by listening; 
(3) relative importance of listening compared to 
other language activities; (4) importance of listening 
skills when majority of group is listening is evidence 
of teaching of listening in classrooms. Implications 
based on this study are given.—E. W. J. Faison. 


(See also abstracts 2425, 2560, 2565, 2659, 2681, 
2994, 2997) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


2974. Culver, Wallace Waldeck. A study of social 
attitudes of German and American high school 
Students as related to authoritarianism. In Ab- 
stracts of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania 
State College, 1951, 14, 504-508.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
D ‹ een copy of dissertation avail- 
able from University Microfilms, Ann Arl i 
285 pages, $3.56, Publ. No, 3315. ШЫ 

2975. Drucker, А. J., & Remmers, Н. Н. - 
due Univ., Lafayette, Ind). Environmental doce: 
minants of basic difficulty problems. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 379-381.—On the SRA 
Youth Inventory... “significantly more Basic 
Difficulty problems were checked by the following 
groups of pupils, environmentally differentiated: 
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1. Those of low economic status. 2. Those whose 
mothers did not finish high school. 3. Those whose 
fathers did not finish high school. 4. Catholic 
pupils."—4Z. N. Solomon. 

2976. Fry, Franklyn D. (Pennsylvania St. Coll., 
State College, Pa.) A normative study of the reac- 
tions manifested by college students and by state 
prison inmates in response to the Minnesota Multi- 
‘phasic Personality Inventory, the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study, and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 27-30.—The 
MMPI, P-F, and TAT were given 121 male 
and 115 female college students, 114 males and 112 
females at state prisons. Frustration to external in- 
fluences was greater in males than females and greater 
in college students than prisoners; to internal (self- 
blame) greater in females and prisoners. On MMPI 
male prisoners exceed males in college on hypo- 
chondriasis, depression, psychopathic deviate, par- 
anoia, schizophrenia, and hypomania; female pris- 
oners over college females in depression, psycho- 
pathic deviate, sexual interests, and paranoia. 
On TAT depression and dejection were evoked in 
these ratios as compared with normal adults: female 
prisoners 6:1, male prisoners 5:1, male college 
students 5:1, female college students 4:1.—R. W. 
Husband. 

2977. Mallinson, George  Greisen (Western 
Michigan Coll. of Educ., Kalamazoo.), & Crumrine, 
William M. An investigation of the stability of 
interests of high school students. J. educ. Res., 1952, 
45, 369-383.—The Kuder Preference Record was 
given to 250 students in the 9th grade and again in 
the 12th grade. On the basis of the results obtained 
it is considered undesirable to counsel students at 
the ninth grade level on the assumption that their 
interests will remain constant to the 12th grade. 
The highest area remained highest for 52% of the 
students; the lowest area remained lowest for 43%. 
However, for 80% of the students the highest area 
remained among the highest three; for 76% the 
lowest area remained among the lowest three.— 
М. Murphy. 

2978. Mertens, Marjorie S. The effects of mental 
hygiene motion pictures on the self-regarding atti- 
tudes and self perceptions of college girls. In 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania 
State College, 1951, 14, 459-462.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation. Microfilm copy of dissertation avail- 
able from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor Mich., 
107 pages, $1.34, Publ. No. 3306. 

2979. See, Harold W. Some implications of intel- 
ligence, grade, and sex to certain aspects of pupil 
attitudes and attained information. In Indiana 
University . . . Studies in education, Thesis abstract 
Series, 1951, No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana, 1952, 
145-152.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 

2980. Tuddenham, Read D. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Studies in reputation: I. Sex and grade 
differences in school children’s evaluation of their 
Peers. II. The diagnosis of social adjustment. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1951, 66(1), 58 p.—2 papers re- 
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porting upon research in the area of reputation 
analysis. Tuddenham describes a reputation test 
program applied in Grade I, III and V of the elemen- 
tary school. The test was made up of a series of 
short word pictures to which the children were ex- 

ed to respond with the name of a person fitting 
the description. The first paper is concerned with 
the analysis of the results to establish any demon- 
— strated sex and/or age group differences toward one 
another and toward themselves as revealed by this 
test. Age differences were found to be less marked 
than sex differences with boys being markedly un- 
favorable and girls. markedly favorable following 
closely the sterotyped concepts of the boy as ag- 
gressive and dominant, the little girl as docile and 
well behaved. In the second paper the uses of this 
test as a diagnostic instrument were discussed.— 


M. А. Seidenfeld. 
(See also abstracts 2593, 2646, 2673) 


SrECIAL EDUCATION 


2981. Eastep, Chester Sylvester. A survey of the 
administration of classes for children with retarded 
mental development in the public high schools of 
Pennsylvania. In Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 
<. . Pennsylvania State College, 1951, 14, 259-264. 
—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. Microfilm copy 
of dissertation available from University Micro- 
LM Ann Arbor, Mich., 133 pages, $1.66, Publ. No. 
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2982. Farber, Robert Holton. Guidance implica- 
E of the freshman testing program at DePauw 
niversity. In Indiana University . . . Studies in 
education, Thesis abstract series, 1951, No. 3. Bloom- 
шо Indiana, 1952, 37-42.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
issertation. 
2983. Froehlich, Clifford P., & Darley, John G. 
Studying students; guidance methods of individual 
ing bad ..Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
dn xviii, 411 p.—Data from 7 crucial areas ofa 
a з life are regarded as basic to effective coun- 
E Ed both test and non-test or observational 
ЗА 5 for analyzing the individual student in 
teach aspects are described in this handbook for 
à mue and counselors. Statistical techniques for 
fed. ysis of test data are explained and demon- 
pm Observational methods discussed include 
an erview and the use of self-report documents. 
Sed Ea test areas are covered. A chapter is de- 
К? the identification of student problems.— 
2984 trassburger. 
корр, беһшап, Winfield Scott, Jr. Analysis of a 
and ther cote а Lr depen atr oen 
Seri ces for a college population 
ora, a; Scholastic difficulties. In Abstracts of doc- 
51.1 Hssertations . . . Pennsylvania State College, 
dem Й 449-453.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation. 
versity 11. Сору of dissertation available from Uni- 


У Microfi е 
$1.68, снагу du Arbor, Mich., 134 pages, 
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2985. Simes, Frank J. The dev ent of a 
basis for the selection of resident advisers at the 
1 . State College. In “Abstracts of doc- 
toral dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State College, 
1951, 14, 308-313.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 
Microfilm copy of dissertation available from Uni-. 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 125 pages, 
$1.56, Publ. No. 3272. 

2986. Ungricht, Jean. Die akademische Berufs- 
beratung in Ziirich. (The university bureau of vo- 
cational guidance in Zurich.) In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
ете, (see 27: 3076), 416-420.— The task of solvin 
problems concerning the choice of vocation and of 
university studies is undertaken by this bureau. 
The tests given are based on the practical work of 
—€— occupations. French summary.—G. E. 

tra. 

2987. U. S. Office of Education. би d 

ce in counselor tion. Washington, 

. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952, 26 p. 
20¢.—This is one of a series of committee reports on 
counselor pre; tion, growing out of the 9th 
National Conference of State Supervisors of Guid- 
ance Services and Counselor Trainers held in the 
spring of 1948. Purposes of supervised practice, 
competencies to be developed in the trainees, methods 
to be used for achieving competencies, materials to 
be used, and current practices in counselor training 
programs are reported.— Ё. Costin. 

2988. Zerfoss, Karl P. (George Williams Coll., 
Chicago, Ill.) Guidance—Central or eripheral? 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 561-570.—Guidance prac- 
tices and philosophy at the high school and college 
levels as described in current literature are surveyed 
with special reference to the question whether guid- 
ance is centralized with specialists or decentralized 
throughout the staff. It is concluded that both 
specialized services and more generalized guidance 
activities are necessary.—M. Murphy. 
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Robert R. (Oregon State Coll., Сот is.) ч 
«caution factor” to increase the predictive value 
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be deferred to continue their training. . . . This 
article summarizes some points of interest in the de- 
velopment of the College Qualification Test and 

resents some of the findings now available from the 
Brst series of administrations," —]JB. R. Fisher. 

2991. Eimicke, Victor William. (City Coll., New 
York.) Testing and evaluation procedures in busi- 
ness education. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 

psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 280-281.—Evaluation should include analysis 
of ability, personality, achievement tests, rating 
scales for the teacher and the student, and post- 
training checks on performance. A pattern for ap- 
praisement and maintenance of a testing and evalua- 
tion proceedings unit is presented. French sum- 
тагу, —С. E. Bird. 

2992. Gibson, Anne Marie. A study of the rela- 
tionship of the general aptitude test battery and 
academic achievement in the School of Business, 
Indiana University. In Indiana University... 
Studies in education, Thesis abstract series, 1951, 
No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana, 1952, 43-49.— 

* Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation. 

2993, Schenk-Danzinger, Lotte. Persünlichkeit- 
serfassung und diagnose von schulschwierigkeiten 
mit hilfe de Wiener Entwicklungstests. (Diagnosis 

of personality and questionnaire of school difficulties 
with the help of Viennese school tests.) In Baum- 
garten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 205-207.—This new series 
of tests is set for school age and measures not only 
the different stages of maturation of personality but 
the causes of school difficulties, French summary.— 
G. E. Bird. 

2994. Spaulding, Geraldine. The composition of 
the M peng School norms for the Cooperative 
French Tests, Educ. Rec. Bull., 1952, No. 59, 93-99. 
—The Bureau's procedures are described and analy- 
sed, with the conclusion that the school grade in 
which French is begun has little influence on achieve- 
ment. The norms resulting from the classifying and 
combining procedures furnish frames of reference 
for the interpretation of individual scores. Tables 
are presented.—G. E. Bird, 


2995. Townsend, Agatha. Results of the new re- 
vision of the Stanford Achievement Test in several 
ind dent schools. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1952, No. 
59, 65-76.—Somewhat different aspects of achieve- 
ment are measured by the old and the new spelling 
tests, but the relationship is closer than in language 
and arithmetic, These, however, agree as closely 
as might be expected. Many of the part tests in the 
Primary, ANER and Advanced Batteries are 

' suitable for independent schools, but portions of the 
Advanced are too easy for able pupils in Grades 7 
EU Further experimentation is advised.—G. E. 

ird. 

2996. Traxler, Arthur E. Twelve years of 
ence with the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1952, No. 59, 79-92. —The numeri- 
cal score seems less reliable and valid than the verbal 
score. As with scores on all other tests, both of these 
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should be studied in relation to other informati 
concerning each pupil. The JSAT, however, me 
wider use than it now has among independe 
schools.—G. E. Bird. j 

2997. Traxler, Arthur E., & Townsend, Agatha, 
Some data on the results of the Cummings Wo 
History Test among independent school pupils, 
Educ: Rec. Bull., 1952, No. 59, 77-78.—The Cum- 
mings World History Test is designed to measu 
knowledge of world history and understanding o 
important movements and social trends over a. 
period of centuries. It was administered to 487. 
pupils in 19 independent schools. Scores are high in < 
reliability and they agree with grades in world 
history courses in the majority of schools sampled; 
—G. E. Bird. f 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


2998. Barr, Arvit S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) ` 
The measurement of teacher characteristics and pres — 
diction of teaching efficiency. Rev. Educ. Res., о 
22, 169-174.—There has been considerable inte: 

in measuring and predicting teaching success for 
some time, with new emphases since 1949. Particu- 
lar attention has been paid to teacher-pupil relatio: 
including pupil opinion of teachers; the significance 
of the teacher's personality; the location and defi 
tion of qualities basic to teaching success; the pr 
diction of teaching success; and the criteria of teach= 
ing effectiveness. The author outlines 5 unsolv 
problems in the area of teaching effectiveness. 39” 
references.—W. W. Brickman. 

2999. Bronstein, Arthur, & Ogilvie, Mardel, 
(Queens Coll., Flushing, №. Y.) The importance 
the speech and voice of teacher-candidates as evalu- 
ated by a ting officers. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, © 
715-720.—Replies to a questionnaire sent to Supers _ 
intendents of Schools in cities with a population of 
over 100,000 indicate that all appointing officers 
consider speech and voice in selecting personnel, and. 


cs of atypical children. 


Robert. La psychologie dans la 
formation des maitres secondaires. (Psychology i 
the training of Secondary school teachers.) 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 270-271.—Many of these 
teachers refuse to accept the views of psychologist 
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They should be willing to relinquish traditional 
methods that are outmoded and give more interest 
to the individual pupil than to their personal, intel- 
lectual tastes and pursuits.—G. E. Bird. 


3002. Haskew, Laurence D. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Selection, guidance, and preservice preparation of 
students for public-school teaching. Rev. Educ. 
Res., 1952, 22, 175-181.—The major reasons for the 
decline in the productivity of research in this area 
have been the lack of large-scale, cooperative studies, 
and the discontinuance of state survey activities 
that had taken place soon after World War II. 
Most of the 48 studies for the period 1949-1951 made 
use of questionnaire surveys of current practice and 
expressions of opinion obtained by means of a check- 
list. Very few investigations used tests or other 
objective methods of measurement for the collection 
of data and statistical procedures to interpret the 
data, The subjects covered by the researches in- 
cluded selection and guidance of students, the cur- 
riculum, and student teaching and internship.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


3003. Inlow, Gail M. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill) Evaluating student-teaching experiences. y. 
educ. Res., 1952, 45, 705-714.—Student teaching 
outcomes were evaluated by student teachers, critic 
teachers, and university supervisors using an 8-item 
questionnaire with a 5-point continuum scale. There 
was a substantial correlation between critic teachers 
and university supervisors, but the student teachers’ 
ratings correlated only slightly with those of the other 
2 groups.—M. Murphy. 

3004. Jarecke, Walter H. (West Virginia U., 
Morgantown.) Evaluating teaching success through 
the use of the teaching judgment test. J. educ. Res., 
1952, 45, 683-694.—The construction, validation 
and follow-up study of a teaching judgment test are 
described. The test consists of 16 situations repre- 
sentative of those which may occur in the daily ex- 
perience of a teacher. The subject is required to 
rank in order of desirability 5 suggested methods of 
meeting these situations М. Murphy. 


3005. Kaplan, Louis. (Oregon Coll. Education, 
Monmouth.) The annoyances of elementary school 
teachers. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 649-665.—The 
problems and situations which disturb or annoy ele- 
mentary school teachers were studied by means of a 
check list. Teachers were most annoyed by pat; 
terns of child behavior which violated the teachers’ 
standards of conduct or challenged the teachers’ 
role as leader and disciplinarian. The items causing 


greatest disturbance or indi = 
D UL. or annoyance are indicated 
3006. Orleans, Jacob S., Clarke, Daniel; Ostrei- 
cher, Leonard, & Standlee, Lloyd. (College of the 
City of New York.) Some preliminary thoughts on 
the criteria of teacher effectiveness. J. educ. Res., 
1952, 45, 641-648.— The ultimate criteria of the 
effectiveness of teachers are to be found in the 
ке which take place in pupil behavior. Рге- 
ictors of these ultimate criteria may serve as proxi- 
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mate criteria. The problem is to devise measures of 
the ultimate criteria, to determine for teachers on the 
job predictors of these criteria, and to determine 
whether these predictors are valid for other popula- 
tions, e.g, those who have never taught.—M. 
Murphy. 

3007. Shaw, Jack. (Colorado State Coll., Greeley.) 
The function of the interview in determining fitness 
for teacher-training. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 661- 
681.—The relative effectiveness of 2 methods em- 
ployed in determining fitness for training in candi- 
dates seeking training for teaching social studies are 
compared: ratings by judges based on objective 
data concerning the trainee, and ratings made by an 
interviewer based on these same data plus the data 
derived from an interview. The first method did 
not yield ratings that were significantly correlated 
with the criteria of practice teaching success, but the 
second method did yield significant correlations.— 
M. Murphy. 


3008. Traphagen, Arthur І. (0. California, 


Berkeley.) interest patterns and retention and re- . 


jection of vocational choice. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 182-185.— The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks of 2 groups were compared: (1) a group of 
30 male college students who listed “high school 
teacher" as the vocational objective at the beginning 
of counseling and who retained this objective at the 
conclusion of counseling; and, (2) a group of 30 male 
college students who originally listed the same ob- 
jective but who rejected it in favor of another at the 
conclusion of counseling. It was found that only 
primary interest patterns are significant discrimina- 
tors at the 5% level of confidence, and that certain 
group patterns predicted the retaining or rejecting 
of the “high school teacher" objective. There was 
no difference in the masculinity-femininity scores but 
those who rejected the objective during counseling 
scored 5 points higher on the OL scale than those 
who retained the objective.— W. H. Osterberg. 


3009. Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Beaumont, Flor- 
ence S., Forlano, George, & Gastwirth, Paul. 
(Board of Education, City of New York.) An ap- 
plication of sociometric techniques to school per- 
sonnel. J. exp. Educ., 1952, 20, 301-304.—The 
sociometric status of 21 teachers evaluated as social 
isolates by the responses of their fellow teachers was 
compared with that of a comparable contro! group 
after a “socializing experience" for the experimental 
group. The socialization program for the experi- 
mental isolates consisted of joint committee wor on 
“а real honest-to-goodness educational project" with 
other teachers from the 7 schools who were evaluate 

as the most popular teachers. The mean gain in 
social status was about 80% greater for the experi- 
mental than for the control group. This difference 
was found to be statistically significant between the 
5 and 10% levels of confidence. Practical difficul- 
ties in conducting controlled research in such a social 
situation are discussed.—G. G. Thompson. 


(See also abstract 2416) 
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3010. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Die In- 
teressen der Belegschaft eines Schweizer indus- 
triellen Betriebes. (The interests of personnel in a 
Swiss industrial enterprise.) Industr. organ., 1952, 
21(2), 45-48.—A "catalogue test," consisting of 
430 titles of books in 24 fields, was administered to 
98 individuals, principally electrotechnicians. The 
percentage frequency of items chosen in each cate- 
gory was presented in a form of circular interest- 
profile (Kreisschema). Highest percentages were 
obtained in the categories of social (79%), “moral” 
(71%), and “adventurous” (62%) interests, while 
humor (4%), finances (6%), and love (6%) topics 
had low ratings. Topics related to occupational 
work did not have much appeal (19%). Further 
analysis was made by the frequency count of indi- 
vidual titles. The author interprets the data by 
emphasizing the feeling of insecurity, leading to a 
concern with social problems, as the dominating 

motive.—J. Brožek. 

3011. Bernard, M. Un quart de siècle d'applica- 
tions psychotechniques dans une enterprise de trans- 
port de voyageurs. (A quarter of a century of psy- 
chotechnical applications in an undertaking of 
transporting passengers.) In Baumgarten, Frans- 
iska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, 
(see 27: 3076), 368-375.—The author, who is the 
director of the psychotechnical laboratory for trans- 
portation in Paris, describes the medical, psycho- 
technical and personal examinations for conductors 
and drivers of trams and autobuses. Although tests 
of character have been found useful in the selection 
of personnel, the Rorschach and the Bernreuter have 
been less valuable than might be expected in an in- 
dustrial laboratory.—G. E. Bird. 

Бан ripen та Die Wirksamkeit 
mens er t anzheitsqualitit und 
Gestaltphánomen. (The efficacy of human work in 
reference to total quality and the Gestalt phenom- 
enon) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La sychotech- 
"M dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 343-345. 
—The rational organization of industrial work and 
salaries require the application of the methods of 
study of individual output. The problem includes 
the different factors influencing the process of work 
and the method of time measurement. French 
summary.—G. E. Bird. 

3013. Chandler, A. T. (Dep't. of Labor & Nat'l. 

Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Job evaluation. 
Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 
1952, 8, 13-21.—In Australia, few firms use formal 
job evaluation and it is doubtful whether it will ever 
become widespread as an individual company prac- 
tice. Awards and general industrial agreements 
which set minimum rates for many separate classi- 
fications of labor extend widely through industry 
and are binding in one way or another upon almost 
all employers. The methods of job evaluation, dis- 
cussed briefly are: ranking method, grading method, 
factor-comparison method, and point rating method. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 
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3014. Coetsier, L. 
nelle générale aux Pays-Bas et en Belgique. (Gen- 
eral vocational classification in the Netherlands and 
Belgium.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 355- 
362.—In Belgium, as in the Netherlands, prepara- 
tory studies have been made showing the necessity 
of a unifying method of job analysis. This consti- 
tutes a source of vocational information, to indicate 
possibilities of employment, determining a standard 
of equitable pay and protection against vocational 
hazards, as well as prevention of unemployment.— 
G. E. Bird. 

3015. Dooher, M. Joseph, & Marquis, Vivienne. 
(Eds.) The development of executive talent. New 
York: American Management Association, 1952. 
576 p. $6.75.—This volume is composed of articles 
by 44 contributors, most of them representing in- 
dustrial organizations. The material is organized 
into 6 sections: (1) basic principles and approaches, 
(2) organization planning, (3) putting the program 
into action, (4) follow-up counseling, (5) evaluating 
the program, (6) trends in management develop- 
ment. The seventh section includes 17 case studies 
taken from large industrial companies and relate to 
executive and management selection, training, and 
development programs. Bibliography of approxi- 
mately 400 items.—C. G. Browne. 

3016. Hackl, Karl Die vollkommene Arbeits- 
analyse als Grundlage der Berufsausbildung. (Anal- 
ysis of integral work based on the vocational for- 
mation and the evaluation of production.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 341-342.—The author 
offers a plan for the establishment of professional 
monographs based on many different points of view, 
resulting in a systematic, integral analysis of work. 
French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

3017. Jebsen, Rolfe. Neuere psychologische 
Untersuchungen zur Ausbildung von gewerblichen 
Lehrlangen. (Recent psychological investigations 
regarding the professional organization of industrial 
training.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 277- 
279.—The author describes several essential prob- 
lems in this field, with new methods employed. 
These include aptitude tests, training in 3 levels, 
selection and training of personnel charged with 
organization and the problem of character. French 
summary.—G. E. Bird. 

3018. McGehee, William. (Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, N. C.) What can industrial psychology do 
for small business (a symposium) 4. Employee 
tr - Personnel Psychol, 1952, 5, 41-44.— 
Regardless of size of company, the basic problems in 
training are determining which employees need what 
kind of training, the content of training, methods of 
presenting the training and of evaluating the out- 
Comes. 7 pointers are given for helping small busi- 
ness plan training programs.  Psychologists can 
emphasize general principles of training, guide small 

usinesses in planning their training, and make their 
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services available through trade associations, cham- 
"pers of commerce, and university centers.—A. S. 
- Thompson. 

-3019. Morris, Charles Newton. Some character- 
_ istics of occupational choice and adjustment in a 
- sample of New York City taxi drivers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 105-106.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 1951, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 187 p., $2.34, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3368. 


3020. Ormian, Haim. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem.) 
The influence of the society on the vocational inter- 
ests of the youth in Israel. In Baumgarten, Franz- 
iska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 
27: 3076), 435-440.—Of 2,000 pupils tested, 52% 
are planning to pursue agriculture as an occupation, 
thus turning away from overcrowded commercial 
and professional occupations and establishing the 
social ideal of a working people independent of 
- so-called social aspirations. French summary.— 
С. Е. Bird. 

3021. Otis, Jay L. (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 
Ohio.) What can industrial psychology do for small 
business (a symposium) 1. Job analysis. Personnel 
Psychol., 1952, 5, 25-29.—‘‘It is only through this 
accurate knowledge (from job analysis) that com- 
panies can select employees who will be assets 
rather than liabilities, train them so they develop 
into efficient workers, and provide wages and work- 
ing conditions that aid in maintaining good morale. 
Job analysis is the first step to good employee man- 
agement."—4A. S. Thompson. 


3022. Palmade, Guy. Notes sur les méthodes en 
psychotechnique. (Remarks on the methods in 
psychotechnology.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
Psycholechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 257-261.—Psychotechnology consists of a 
group of techniques which aim to adapt people to 
their occupation in the most satisfactory way possi- 
ble. In sciences and techniques the problems of 
method become essential; for they not only interpret 
and orient what exists, but reconstruct future con- 
ditions.—G. E. Bird. 


3023. Rauchfleisch-Breil, M. A. Erscheinugs- 
formen Leistungsfühigkeit. (Forces in which per- 
sonal productivity reveals itself.) In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 349—352.— Personal productivity 
is characterized by its breadth, depth and continu- 
ity. In every occupation these qualities are evident. 
Also, there are vocations typical of each tendency, 
approximating the types of Kretschmer and Jung.— 
G. E. Bird. 
aea Scharff, Monroe B. Human relations in a 
л ee German plant. Personnel, 1952, 29, 44-49 — 
(S = Heidelberg Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
th nellpressenfabrik) is the organization on which 

їз article is based. Some of the company provisions 
X personnel, described briefly, are: paid vacations 
$ 10 to 21 days, special Easter and Christmas 

onuses, a seniority bonus system, a loan fund, a 
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special employee contributory fund, and a plant 
library and cafeteria. The company does not emplo: 

a personnel manager, as we know it, although obvi- 
ously many personnel functions are performed. The 
union influence is relatively small since the company 
is a member of a trade association which sets the 
union-management agreement standards for the as- 
sociation. The suggestion system has a unique 
feature in that cash awards are granted even for 
non-useable suggestions if the suggestion proves that 
the worker is thinking on the job.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3025. Silberer, Paul. La joie au travail comme 
fondement de la psychologie du travail. (The joy 
of work as a basis of the psychology of work.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 345-348.— The joy 
of work is a part-of the joy of living, certain elements 
depending on the work itself,—its compensation 
social prestige etc., which affect the productivity of 
the worker. To provide right conditions is a prob- 
lem in industry.—G. B. Eird. 

3026. Smith, M. W. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Evidences of potentialities of older workers in & 
manufacturing company. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 
5, 11-18.—Analysis of the ratings, by foremen, of 
3660 employees at time of leaving revealed that older 
workers were discharged as incompetent less often 
than younger and some even in their sixties left for 
better positions elsewhere. They were less likely, 
than younger workers, to quit because of dissatis- 
faction or family situations and only 28% of the 
males and 17% of the females over 60 quit for 
physical reasons. Older workers were judged as 
equally worthy of rehire as younger workers. It 
was concluded that ‘һе company might do well to 
discriminate less against older workers in hiring 

licy, and try more to hold good older employees 
5 adjustment of work to their capacities, or job 
transfer."—4A. S. Thompson. els 

3027. Suter, Jules. Prinzipienfragen der psycho- 
technichen Methoden. (Considerations concernin 
some questions of principles in psychotechnology. 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La greco d dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 30 6), 262-265.—Psy- 
chology has been freed from uantatitive methods 
and directed toward facts ап considerations con- 
trolled by the individual. It is the qualitative 
principle which is paramount in technological ex- 


aminations. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 


3028. Wallace, S. Rains, Jr. (Life Insurance 
Agency Management Assoc., Hartford, Conn.) What 
industrial psychology can do for small business (a 
symposium) 6. Cooperative research. Personnel 
Psychol., 1952, 5, 51-57.— Through cooperative re- 
search providing large samples in a shorter time 
interval, groups of small organizations can obtain 
continuous records of recruiting activity, applicant 
characteristics, employee performance, test valida- 
tion data, criterion data, data for special studies. 
Companies can study not only their own findings 
but also comparisons within the industry. The co- 
operative researcher must check the homogeneity of 
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sub-groups, plan data-collection procedures in ad- 
vance, and be on the lookout for minor findings of 
immediate usefulness to specific companies. There 
is no real competition between cooperative research 
and local research programs. [Illustrations are 
given from the life insurance field.—4. S. Thompson. 


3029. Wrigley, Charles. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The prediction of a complex aptitude. Brit. J. 
Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 93-104.—When an 
aptitude, such as flying, proves to be highly complex 
it cannot be adequately represented by any single 
criterion, To make satisfactory predictions of such 
an aptitude we therefore need, not only a battery of 
predictors, but also a battery of criteria. A method 
for analysing the relations of the 2 batteries is con- 
sequently required which shall be at once practicable 
from the computational standpoint and psychologic- 
ally informative. The procedure here suggested is to 
reduce the battery of correlated criteria to a set of 
uncorrelated factor measurements, and then predict 
each factor-measurement separately. An example is 
pun from the prediction of success in flying, The 

actors were identified as: (a) Intellectual aspect of 

flying (r = .64); (b) Leadership aspect (r = .35); 
sa Skill aspect (r = .26); and ti) Rate of learning 

r = ,15).—G. C. Carter. 


3030. Yoder, Dale. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Personnel principles and policies; modern man- 
er management. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
952. viii, 602.  $5.95.—This book has been 
written for employers, union members and their 
leaders, students, and lay citizens. Its purpose is to 
provide a systematic outline of the field of man- 
power management, with emphasis on the philosophy 
and major questions of policy and practice asthey 
appear at the present time, The 30 chapters include 
such titles as: labor policy, job analysis, organiza- 
tional planning, differential ‘selection, training or- 
ganization and methods, collective bargaining, 
employee motivation, compensation, personnel rat- 
ing, and manpower records and reports. The term 
manpower management" is used here to mean “the 
planning, direction, and control of human resources 
іп employment."—W., Н, Osterberg. 


3031. Zelko, Harold P. (Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Wash. D. C.) Conference м 
training: а plan for practice Projects. Personnel, 
1952, 29, 37-42.—About 10 supervisors are brought 
together for a series of meetings to learn the princi- 
ples, and to practice leading conferences within the 
training program. Standard methods of assigning 
practice conferences include: the assignment of a case 
or problem which the leader is to get the group to 
solve; the use of an outline already prepared by the 
instructor which the leader is to try to follow; the 
showing of a film or other visual or audio aid which 
will serve as the basis for the conference discussion; 
and the development by the leader of a conference 
outline on a subject of his own choosing —W. H. 
Osterberg. 
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3032. Bianchi, Giacomo. Saggi di orientamento 
e selezione professionale a base psicofisiologica 
negli apprendisti di stabilimenti navalmeccanici, 
(Vocational guidance and selection at the psycho- 
physiological center of an establishment for naval 
construction.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
412-426.—The psychophysiological and psycho- 
pathological center of a large establishment of naval 
construction at La Spezia gave several hundred 
learners tests for vocational guidance and selection, 
Írom July, 1948 to August, 1949. Results are inter- 
preted. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

3033. Boganelli, E. Selezione psicofisiologica dei 
macchinisti delle ferrovie dello Stato Italiane. 
(Psychophysiological selection of locomotive engi- 
neers of the Italian network.) In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, 
(see 27: 3076), 385-387.— Research at the railway 
psychotechnological laboratory, aimed to establish 
criteria for the selection of personnel, presented a 
psycho-physiological profile of 300 locomotive engi- 
neers. Resultsaredescribed. French summary.—G. 
E, Bird. 

3034. Cabot, P. S. de Q. The discovery and de- 
velopment of industrial executives in a democracy. 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 302—305.— To fill 
the need for young, alert executives, the leaders of the 
future must rely more on coordination and co-opera- 
tion than on coercion and compulsion. A continuous 
appraisal by supervisors of executives-in-training is 
essential. French summary.—G, В. Eird. 

3035, Cantiant, Maurice. La morpho-psychol- 
ogie en psychologie industrielle. (Morpho-psychol- 
ogy in industrial psychology.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 
386-400.—A description of a technique of morpho- 
Psychology useful in the industrial selection. The 
technique includes the use of quantitative physical 
measurements of the body as well as graphological 
data.—G. Besnard. 

3036. Cantiant, Maurice. La morpho-psychol- 
ogie. (Morpho-psychology.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 475- 
480.—Several examples of the application of morpho- 
psychology to employee selection.—G. Besnard. 

3037. Chapuis, Frédy. Un test d'exécution d'or- 
dres appliqué a la sélection du personnel ferroviare. 
A test of carrying out of orders applied to the selec- 
tion of railway personnel.) In Baumgarten, Franz- 
iska, La sychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 
27: 3076), 220-221.—Orders are given in writing, 
once, with no time limit. Their execution throws 
light on both intelligence and character. Achieve- 
pu is based on errors and time required.—G. E. 

ird. 

3038. D'Arcangelo, Marvin J. General seman- 
tics: a tool for improving the АУК ale interview. 
Personnel, 1952, 29, 56-61.—An interviewer dis- 
ciplined in general semantics should realize that no 2 
persons interpret similar events or environmental 
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background in the same way. He must: (1) not 
allow words or phrases to create prejudicial stereo- 
types because of previous experiences, (2) not make 
generalizations or arbitrary classification from data 
without corroborative evidence, (3) discover how 
each applicant interprets his environment, and (4) 
realize that individuals tend to evaluate and react in 
terms of more or less emotionalized signal reactions 
or stereotypes.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


3039. Dreyer, Heinrich M. 
von Ergungsprüfungen fiir den Nachwuchs im 
deutschen Steinkohlenbergbau. (The problem of 
the selection of the German miner's working hand, 
and aptitude tests.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 381-385.— The Szondi test was administered 
to a group of qualified miners, to discover their 
aptitudes and propensities. Results were favorable 
to the use of this test on a large scale. French sum- 
mary.—G. E. Bird. 


3040. Huiskamp, Jan. The profitability of testing 
workmen. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 375 
376.—Experiments show that the testing of 619 
metal workers, in the long run, has been economical, 
though the initial expense was considerable. French 
summary.—G. E. Bird. 


3041. Lawshe, C. H. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) What can industrial psychology do for-small 
business (a symposium) 2. Employee selection. 
Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 31-34.— Validity is of 
3 types: situational, generalized, and synthetic. 
Small business would be aided by development of 
methods of establishing synthetic validity of selec- 
tion techniques and by deriving situational validities 
through multiple-establishment research. Skill in 
the use of selection techniques by non-professional 
personnel should be developed through group train- 
ing and improved guides. Professional attention 
should be directed to the problem of developing 
managerial acceptance.—A. S. Thompson. 


3042. Levine, Abraham S., & Tupes, Ernest C. 
(HRRC, Lackland AF Base, San Antonio, Tex.) 
Postwar research in pilot selection and classification. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 157-160.—The pilot 
stanine has had a surprisingly stable validity over a 
period of nearly 8 years and under a great variety of 
conditions. If anything, its present validity for 
basic pilot training is higher than ever before. The 
tests in the Aircrew Classification Battery are opti- 
mally keyed and weighted for the prediction of flying 
deficiency elimination. If some measure of morale, 
such as the Attitude Survey, were combined with 
the Aircrew Battery and the whole put into opera- 
tional use, the elimination rate from basic pilot 
Bening might be somewhat reduced.—W. 

sterberg, 

i 3043. Libert, Yvon. Un nouvel audiométre pour 
а selection et l'orientation. professionnelles. (A 
new audiometer for vocational selection and orienta- 
tion. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotech- 
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nique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 236-237. 
— The mechanism was devised to exercise selection 
in the confusion of sounds and noises in ordinary 
experience and in certain occupations, by sensitizing 
the subject to the situation.—G. E. Bird. 

3044. Marley, Francis W. Individual differences 
in critical aircrew elements. I. The determination 
of critical proficiency requirements for B-29 combat 
crews. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. No. 21- 
29-014, No. 1. ii, 17 p.—Data on aircrew perform- 
ance were obtained by analysis of already existing 
evaluation forms, from study of technical aircrew 
literature, through individual and group interviews 
with flying personnel, by analysis of bombardment 
wing gross error board reports, and through refer- 
ence to critical incidents obtained in a previous study. 
These data were integrated and utilized to develop 
tentative lists of proficiency evaluation items for 
each of 7 B-29 aircrew positions. Subsequently ar- 
rangements were made to obtain, through judgments 
by qualified experts, information regarding the rela- 
tive importance of the various items.— Publisher. 

3045. Mosel James N. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. С.) The validity of rati ral 
on experience and training. Personnel Psychol., 
1952, 5, 1-10.—Past experience and training are 
considered predictive of future job success through 
evidence of possession of job-related skills and abili- 
Чез. A rational rating schedule was applied to 
Form 57 data, using Civil Service Commission pro- 
cedures, on 1329 Civil Service incumbents in 16 jobs. 
Comparison of ratings with supervisory-rating cri- 
teria yielded low correlations for 13 trades. Inter- 
correlations between Experience Ratings and Rec- 
ommendation Scores (based on references) and 
between Experience Ratings and Investigation 
Report rankings were not su ciently high to justify 
using one in place of the other,—4. S. Thompson. 

3046. Murray, Stewart. A study of the distortion 
of responses on the Strong Interest Blank by in- 
surance salesmen. Dissertation Abstr.,, 1952, 12, 
106-107.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, 
Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
59 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, Publ. No. 3371.) 

La place de la psycho- 
technique dans le m de répartition de la 
The 


Franziska, La psycho- 
(see 27: 3076), 
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237—239,—The report describes 5 kinds of apparatus 
suitable for use in different branches of psychotech- 
nology, especially in the selection of metal workers, 
Included are tests for the measurement of attention, 
exact vision and the appreciation of distances in 
depth, binocular vision, and following a linear out- 
line.—G. E. Bird. Й 

3049. Primoff, Ernest S. Trades and industrial 
testing reports. U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Test Development Section, Trades and Indussrial 
Testing Unit, Report, No. 1, 1952. 9 p.—This is a 
description of ‘‘Test 26, Fine Dexterity,” which was 
developed to measure dexterity of draftsmen. Re- 
sults of this study show that the test also appears to 
be valid for other occupations requiring fine dexter- 
ity.— Е. Costin. 

3050. Robert, M. A. Utilité des tests d'intelli- 
gence et d'aptitudes dans l'apprentissage industriel. 
(The use of intelligence and aptitude tests in indus- 
trial training.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
266-270.—Tests of intelligence furnish selection with 
a guarantee of professional success; but tests of 
character should be added. Moral qualities play as 
important a róle in professional education as in the 
professional activity of the individual—G. E. Bird. 

3051. Swenson, Wendell M., & Lindgren, Eugene. 
(Gustavus Adolphus Coll., St. Peter, Minn.) The use 
of Pere eee tests in industry. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1952, 5, 19-23.—A questionnaire survey of 55 

Twin Cities’ firms revealed that 35 used tests in 
selection. Intelligence tests were most frequently 
used with clerical tests second. In the manufactur- 
ing firms, mechanical aptitude tests were most fre- 
quent, but with considerable variety, suggesting that 
such tests were selected for the necessary specialized 
skills, Interest and personality tests are also used. 
When selection methods were ranked in order of 
importance the following order resulted; interview, 
application blank, tests, references, personal ap- 
pearance, and health.—4, S. Thompson. 


3052. Thorndike, Robert L., & Norris, Raymond 

с. (Teachers College, Columbia U., New York.) 
Empirical evidence on Air Force career fields. 
USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 52-13, 
1952, 14 р.—-Еог purposes of classification and 
career guidance Air Force jobs have been broken 
down into job families to determine the extent to 
which different abilities are demanded for success in 
training schools for these different families. The 
results showed little basis for the differentiations of 
job families, as indicated by ratios of between- 
clusters to within-clusters correlations, which were 
around .80 for even the most sharply differentiated 
families or clusters. A number of explanations are 
offered as to why the actual differentiation may be 
greater than shown by this analysis.—W. F. Grether. 
3053, Torres, Manitto. La psychotechnique au 
Portugal (Psychotechnology in Portugal) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La sychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 425-426.—Various 
centers of psychotechnology are mentioned, where 
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tests are administered and guidance provided for 
schools, industries and the military.—G. E. Bird, 


3054. Willems, W. J.P. Dix années d'expérience 
du service psychologique des mines d'Etat Néer- 
landaises. (Ten years experience in psychological 
work at the mines in the Netherlands.) In Baum- 
garten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076), 376—-381.— Psychological 
service at the mines is in a period of development; 
but it has already gained respect and appreciation. 
Between 5 and 10 thousand tests are administered 
each year to the miners.—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstracts 2602, "um 2607, 2738, 2804, 
293 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3055. Abruzzi Адат. Work measurement. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press., 1952. xviii, 290 p. 
$6.—The viewpoint taken in this book is that the 
procedures of work measurement should be based on 
the rules of the scientific method, not on the bar- 
gaining process and that we need objective principles 
and procedures so that the estimates we make and 
the action we take will be sound in a scientific sense. 
This book is intended to supply such principles and 
procedures. There are 14 chapters, a bibliography, 
and an index.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3056. Blain, I. J. Employee attitude surveys as 
developed by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
285-287.—Through an employee attitude survey, 
insight may be obtained by one group or individual 
into the experience, preoccupations or problems of 
another, thereby aiding the development of harmoni- 
ous and effective working relationships. French sum- 
mary.—G. E. Bird. 


3057. Dunlap, Jack W. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Stamford, Conn.) What can industrial psychology 
do for small business (a symposium) 3. Morale 
surveys. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 35-39.—A 
morale study should give not only a picture of over- 
all morale of the organization but should describe 
areas of dissatisfaction and recommendations for 
their corrections. An operational analysis to identify 
areas to be examined should precede a survey. Some 
of the basic areas are job satisfaction, work environ- 
ment, savings, human relations, security, ad- 
vancement, and communications. Suggestions are 
given for appropriate costs and procedures for com- 
panies of various sizes.—4. S. Thompson. 

3058. Friesen, Edward Peter. The incomplete 
Sentences technique as a measure of employee at- 
fitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 102.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, Columbia U. 


Microfilm of complete manuscript, 217 p., $2.71, 
рау Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
o. . 


3059. Gligorin, К.Р. Zur Frage des psychischen 
eurteilung des arbeitenden Menschen. (The 
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problem of the psychological appreciation of the 
working man.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 353-355.—Psychotechnical laboratory tests 
do not assign a man to his rightful place, therefore a 
better method established at the R.F.T.A. Institute 
at Vienna is described. French summary.—G, E. 
Bird. 

3060. Goguelin, P. Étude sociométrique con- 
tribution a Pétude de la formation de groupes. 
(Sociometric study as a contribution to the study of 
the organization of groups.) In Baumgarten, Franz- 
iska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 
27: 3076), 305-310.— The population of a training 
center for radio technicians was studied. where it 
was found that a group of 5 or 10 individuals, who 
find contact easy, acts as a catalyzer infacilitating 
contacts between a small number of individuals, 
thereby constituting an infra-structure of groups.— 
G. E. Bird. 

3061. Jennings, Eugene E.  (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) The frustrated foreman. Personnel 
J., 1952, 31, 86-88.—When foremen do not under- 
stand the behavior of the men they supervise, they 
feel insecure and inadequate. This frustration of 
their own needs causes failure in securing coopera- 
tion from their men.—M. В. Mitchell. 


3062. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.), & Roberts, Wm. K. Paired compari- 
son ratings: 2. The reliability of ratings based on 
partialpairings. J.appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 188-192. 
—2 groups of 50 industrial employees were rated 
independently by their respective foremen using the 
method of paired comparison; all possible pairs of 
employees were rated. Various patterns of mutually- 
exculsive partial pairings were developed; in order to 
achieve mutually-exclusive pairings, 2 independent 
sets of pairs were developed for each pattern. The 
various patterns reduced from 24 to 8 the number of 
individuals with whom each employee in each in- 
dependent set of pairs was paired; the total number 
of pairs for the various patterns ranged from 588 to 
188 (a complete pairing resulting 1225 pairs). It 
was found that the reliability of ratings obtained 
with partial pairings tends to decrease rather sys- 
tematically with reductions in the number of pairs 
per individual on which the ratings are based. For 
groups of 50 invividuals, ratings based on as few as 
16 pairs per individual appear to be relatively reli- 
able.—W. H. Osterberg. 

; 3063. Ouweleen, H. W. (U. La Haye, Nether- 
ands.) Bad cooperation between different levels of 
employees as a cause of complaints. In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 287-297.—1t was found that the 
mechanical letter sorters in the post office felt 
deor to the hand sorters. This resulted in a 
esire for other work, the morale of the group de- 
pending upon relations with other levels of employ- 
ue Further insight is needed into the connection 
etween the worker and the machine. Psychoanaly- 


27: 3060-3068 
sis is suggested as a means of diagnosis. French 
summary.—G. E. Bird. 


3064. Pfister, Н. О. Psycho-pathogene Auswirk- 
ungen der Beziehung: Vorgesetster—Untergebener. 
(Psycho-pathological aspects of the relations between 
the head and subordinates.) In Baumgarten, Fran- 
siska, La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, 
(see 27: 3076), 297-302.—The psychotechnician's 
task is to preserve mental health in the relation 
between boss and worker. Collaboration between 
psychotechnology and preventive medicine in this 
field is important in the national economy.—French 
summary.—G. E. Bird. 


3065. Raphaél, Winifred. Considérations psy- 
chologiques des comités conjoints de la direction et 
des travailleurs. (Psychological considerations of 
joint committees on management and workers.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 282-285.—The 
general attitude regarding committees is much more 
important than their organization. Each group 
should try to understand the problems of the others 
with mutual confidence.—G. E. Bird. 


3066. Rich, Joseph M. (Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Measuring supervisory train- 
ing: the sociometric approach. Personnel, 1952, 29, 
78-84.—The supervisory training program at Sharp 
and Dohme consists of 15, two-hour, controlled con- 
ferences held twice weekly during working hours. 
It includes discussions of industrial organization, 
economics of the drug industry, the supervisor's 
job, job evaluation, incentive system, selection of 
new employees, job instruction, employee morale, 
personnel policies, labor relations, grievances, dis- 
cipline, quality control and budgets. | Members of 
the group are selected by their Division Directors. 
In the sociometric evaluation of the training sessions, 
each member of a group is asked to write down the 
names of other members of the group in terms of his 
feelings toward them. This is done at the beginning 
and end of training. Comparison of the 2 sets of 
data shows that there are differences in sociometric 
ratings; attitudes become more positive toward 
members of the group in some cases, and more 
negative in others.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


3067. Sayles, Leonard R. A case study of union 
participation and technological change. Hum. 
Organization, 1952, 11(1), 5-15.—The benefits ob- 
tained by a steel mill union in 1941, which had been 
led by the members of one department, were lost 
after 1947 with the decreasing technological import- 
ance of the department, lay-offs, narrowing union 
leadership, and disunity.— L. М. Hanks, Jr. 


3068. Streib, Gordon F. An attempt to unionize 
а semi-literate Navaho Group. Hum. Organization, 
1952, 11(1), 23-31.—Circumstances surrounding the 
failure to organize a union among Navaho laborers 
are described and analyzed in terms of factors al- 
ready in the culture and those introduced by the 
organizer which affected the outcome.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 
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baddy characteristics” 


and security; (5) immediate supervision was sei 
а major positive nor negative factor in attit 
toward one (6) workers on those jobs 
“mass production characteristics" had higher 
absentee rates than those on low "mass production 
jobs; (7) the plant union "met a 
need by counter-balancing in part the 


onl Мн r^ ity and күну men felt la 
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ae the workers felt the 
compan, not much of anything for the 
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ее сь as order civing ai 
t that there are also qualitat 
different relationship within activities NTC 
types of rela рее prescribed, perceived, 
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each activity.—W. H. Osterberg. 


esterlund, Gunnar. Group leadershipi 
— Stockholm: Nordick Roto 
1952. 257 p.—An investigation was 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 


APPLICATIONS 
3016. Baumgarten, Franziska (Ё4.) La pre: 
technique dans le monde moderne. (Psyc tech- 
nology іа the modern word.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
wersitaires de France, 1952. 630 p. 2000 fr — This 
ort of the Ninth International Congress of Pey- 
chotechnology, held at Berne, Switzerland, in 1949, 
and edited by the Secretary General of that Congress, 
contains 130 papers under 13 sub-heads, in addition 
to several addresses, prefaces and reports. The 
pers are separately abstracted in this issue. 
б. К. Bird. 
3077. Bonnardel, R. Regards sur la psychologie 
=" (Remarks of applied psychology.) 
Paesi kum., 1952, 15, 1-3. — This is the presi- 
dential address given to the 1950 meeting of the 
T" association of psychotechnicians in 
rance, М. Bonnardel pointe out the strides 
progress since the association was founded in 1947, 
and reviews the history of applied psychology and 
present uses and problems. Selection and training 
of eppreations come in for special attention, Letters 
or short talks were given by W, V. Bingham, РЫШ 
V. Vernon, C. Bénasey-Chauffard, and M. Reuchlin, 
=R, W. Husband 
3078, Karn, Harry W., & Gilmer, В. von 
Haller. (Ede) (Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology, 
Рацке, Ра.) Readings in indus and business 
. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, 416 p. 
$0.—P rom a survey of 500 articles in the 
ture, the editors have choses 53 covering а 
variety of subjects, They are divided into 11 
chapters dealing with traditional topics іа the field, 
t there are also chapters devoted to counseling, 
vial leadership, industrial relatione, and psy- 
thologiets in industry. Some of the readings are of а 
technical nature, while others were for their 
practical value to businessmen and contain а misi- 
mue of academic and technical language. The 
is intended as a textbook supplement or for lecture 
or mmiss courses —C. С. Browne. 
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produce impairment and substantial individual 
differences compound this uncertainty. Habituation 
appears to be more psychological than physiological. 
Studies of the psychological effects of alcohol on 
judgment, motor control, and other factors relevant 
to traffic accidents are cited. 17 references.—G. B. 
Strother. 

3085. Forbes, T. W. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Statistical techniques in the field of traffic 
engineering and traffic research. Proc. 2nd Berkeley 
Symposium Math., Statist., 1950, 603-625. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1951.)—A num- 
ber of studies from the highway traffic engineering 
field is cited to illustrate the following points: con- 
siderable attention has been given to sampling prob- 
lems and obtaining the best estimate of certain group 
measures in connection with traffic surveys. Other 
problems require the use of techniques for the com- 
parison of means of uncorrelated scores, correlated 
scores or individual differences. Expectancy figures 
for accident rates of highway segments have been 
attempted but variability does not seem to have been 
taken into sufficient account. The Poisson expon- 
ential function has been applied by a number of in- 
vestigators both to accident distributions and to 
volume, spacing and delay problems, although more 

satisfactory tests of goodness of fit are desirable.— 
G. C. Carter. 


3086. Fornallaz, Paul F. Táche et formation des 
chronométreurs-analystes. (Job and system of the 
time analysts.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psy- 
chotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3070), 
276-277.—A film permits precise measurement of 
the efficiency of the worker and the best method, 
including speed and the detection of errors. This is 
useful not only to the analysts but to those who 
work with them.—G. E. Bird. 


3087. Grings, William W. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The evaluation of experi- 
mentally controlled criteria. Psychol. Bull., 2525 
49, 333-338.—Unreliability occasioned by irrele- 
vant, complexly-determined variance renders many 
military and industrial criteria useless. A method 
of experimental, rather than statistical control is 
discussed which excludes the effect of an irrelevant 
variable by holding it constant, or randomizing it 
bond pepe to ES cei The method is applied 
о the problem of assessing circular i - 
ing.— M. R. Marks. x у 

3088. Krendel, Ezra S. Human response studies. 
J. Franklin Inst., 1952, 253, 251-283 Under a 
program of the Air Research and Development 
Command, research is being conducted on the meas- 
urement of human response to "typical visual 
stimuli," Using a "simplified airplane simulator," 
preliminary experiments were performed to indicate 
whether spectral density analysis is applicable to the 
study of tracking responses. Results are reported 
for 1 observer to show the change in error signal 
(compared to input signal) when the Observer was 

instructed to track with the "greatest possible 
speed" and then with the "greatest possible ac- 
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curacy." The latter approached the input signal 
more closely.—R. W. Burnham. ы 


3089. Lincoln, Robert S., & Smith, Karl U. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Systematic analysis of fac- 
tors determining accuracy in visual tracking. 
Science, 1952, 116, 183-187.—'' This study is an 
attempt to develop systematic experimental methods 
for the comprehensive investigation of the role of 
different factors in determining accuracy in tracking. 
Observations are described concerning the effects of 
the following factors . . . : (a) the instrumental 
relations of the tracking motion, (b) the ratios of 
motion between hand controls and visual cursor, 
(c) learning in relation to different component move- 
ments in the tracking response, and (d) target char- 
acteristics." The characteristics and purposes of 
the components of the appartus designed for this 
purpose are described, and findings summarized.— 
B. R. Fisher. 


3090. Lobet, Émile. Étude de la valeur économi- 
que des gestes professionnels en Belgique. (Study 
of the economic value of occupational motions in 
Belgium.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076) 329- 
337.—Analysis of both useful and useless motions 
in different occupations was made. Values were 
assigned for the evaluation of various movements 
of the human body, offering means of adjustment, 
a suggesting norms of interpretation.—G. E. 

ird. 


3091. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.), & Niven, Jarold R. The effect of 
varying intensities of illumination upon performance 
on a motor task. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 193- 
195.—27 subjects were tested with the Purdue Hand 
Precision Test at 3 levels of illumination, 5 foot 
candles, 50 foot candles, and 150 foot candles. , Per- 
formance increased with an increasing intensity of 
illumination. Significant differences in performance 
(1% confidence level) were found between the 5 foot 
candle and 50 foot candle levels, and between the 5 
and the 150 foot candle levels, but not between the 
50 and 150 levels. No attempt was made to deter- 
mine the physical or psychological effect of intensity 
of illumination other than that of performance on the 
task.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


3092. Neel, Spurgeon H., Jr. Night vision in 
ground combat. U. S. Army Combat Forces J. 
1952, 2(11), 24-27.—A brief description of visual 
function is presented together with some empirical 


rules that may make night vision more effective-— 
N. R. Bartlett. si 


3093. Spragg, S. D. S., & Rock, M. L. (U. Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) Dialreading performance as a function of 
color of illumination. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 
196-200.—20 adult male subjects with excellent 
visual abilities read dials at 2 brightness levels, 0 

and 0.01 foot-lamberts, under 4 colors of illumina- 
tion: yellow-green, yellow-orange, orange-red, an! 

deep red. The results showed that at 0.01 foot- 
lamberts’ performance there was no clear trend in 
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the results. The effects of color differences were 
minor compared to those due to brightness differ- 
ences.—W. H. Osterberg. 

3094, Spreng, H. Der Einfluss des Alkohols auf 
menschliche Arbeitsleistung. (The influence of 
alcohol on human work accomplishment.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 365-367.—The in- 
fluence of alcohol on reaction-time was studied as 
early as 1873. Today, investigation is being made 
of its effect on the operation of the automobile in 
determining causes of accidents. The cooperation of 
physicians and psychologists in this field is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of the science of 
work. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

. 3095. Walther, Léon. Application du rhythme à 
la fabrication en série et sa répercussion sur l'organ- 
isation industrielle au point de vue technopsychol- 
ogique. (Application of rhythm to serial manufactur- 
ing and its effect on industrial organization, from the 
viewpoint of techno-psychology.) In Baumgarten, 
Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
erne, (see 27: 3076), 362-365.— The application of 
rhythm to industry makes work less fatiguing and 
monotonous. It provides a quieting element which 
economizes effort and increases output without risk 
to the nervous system. It frees the mind for other 
things, offsetting the injurious effect of continuous 
work.—G, E. Bird. 

3096. Wehrkamp, Robert, & Smith Karl uU. AG 
Wisconsin, Madison. Dimensional analysis of 
motion: IL. Travel-distance effects. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 201-206.—In the performance of 
actual manipulation, simple grasp and turn move- 
ments of the hand are performed 54% faster than 
simple grasp and pull movements. During repetitive 
motion, the travel time for the turn movements is 
about 32% faster than that for the pull movements. 
The results of this study show that travel aspects of 
motion are relatively less affected by learning than 
the manipulative reactions in a working movement. 


_A problem for understanding the role of learning in 


psychomotor skill is posed here inasmuch as it is 
the travel elements of a complex movement pattern 
which define the overall organization of the pattern. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 2418, 2424, 2481) 


BUSINESS & COMMERCE 


3097. Pearlin, Leonard I., & Rosenberg, Morris. 
Propaganda techniques in institutional advertising. 
ee Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 5-26.—6 propaganda 
devices are defined and examples given of their use 
in institutional advertising. Radio broadcast com- 
mercials of 3 large industries were studied to deter- 
mine the principal techniques employed to “create 
$ favorable impression' on the American public.” 

he devices include: attributing a quality of appar- 
ent intention to an incidental or unavoidable activ- 
ius humanization; denial and "conversion" of un- 

esirable characteristics; enhancing identification 


27: 3094-3100 


with the company; association of the firm with 
dominant cultural values; and omission of matters 
thought likely to alienate listeners.—H. W. Riecken. 

3098. Trenchard, Kendall I, & Crissy, W. J. E. 
(Fordham U., New York.) Readability of advertis- 
ing and editorial copy in Time and Newsweek. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 161-163.—An investigation 
was made of the readability of pre-war and post-war 
advertising and editorial copy in the 2 national 
news-weeklies, Time and Newsweek. The Flesch 
formulae for reading ease and human interest were 
used. A trend was found toward more difficult 
advertising copy, though only in Time was this 
significant. A trend toward easier-to-read editorial 
copy was found, but only in Newsweek was this 
significant. In both magazines, advertising copy 
was found to be easier to read than editorial copy. 
With regard to human interest, Time magazine was 
found to be significantly more interesting. than 
Newsweek both with regard to advertising copy 
and editorial copy.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3099. Twedt, Dik Warren. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) A multiple factor analysis of adver- 
tising readership. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 207- 
215.—34 advertising variables were defined, meas- 
ured, and correlated with readership scores for 137 
advertisements in the Feb., 1950 issue of the Ameri- 
can Builder. Criteria were obtained from the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundations's Continuing Studies 
of business magazine readership. 2 factors were 
found to have major loadings on Readership. They 
were a Pictorial-Color factor anda Size factor. They 
accounted for 53% of the variance in readership. 
Using 4 additional factors, two-thirds of the ob- 
served variance in readership scores of the advertise- 
ments was accounted for. A regression equation 
was developed to predict readership in other publica- 
tions. Predicted readership scores were correlate: 
with. actual readership scores, and these validity 
coefficients ranged from .58 to .80 with an average 


r of .71.—W. H. Osterberg. 
(See also abstracts 2815, 2991) 


PROFESSIONS 


3100. Kriedt, Philip H., Stone, C. Harold, E 
Paterson, Donald. i U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Vocational interests of industrial relations personnel, 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 174-179.—The vocational 
interests of 5 groups of industrial relations workers 
were measured by means of Strong's Vocational 
Interest Blank to determine the adequacy of the 
Personnel Key. A total of 386 usable records were 
obtained for analysis. The 5 subgroups studied were: 
industrial relations directors, personnel directors, 
employment managers, training directors, and wage 
and salary administrators. The Personnel Director 
Key appears to be an adequate measure of the voca- 
tional interests of these workers. The 24 employ- 
ment managers, however, received a significantly 
lower percentage of high ratings than did the other 
groups (62.5% versus about 80%).—W. H. Osterberg. 
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3101. Morlen, George K. (Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass.) Preaching and psych 
research. РШЕ Dig., 1952, 32(1), 5-17.—Report- 
ing the results of open-end interviews in reference 
to what people liked or disliked in sermons, the 
author found that of 371 opinions expressed, 259 


‘persons wanted sermons to deal with practical 


problems (usually of personal application), and 112 
wanted sermons to be restricted to faith and religious 
topics. Another study was made of 191 people to 
ascertain what they could recall of that sermon they 
remembered best. The majority of the sample 
could not recall anything of any sermon they had 
heard more than 2 weeks previously. Word pictures 
were best retained; next, items that concerned their 
Беніта and interests; and third, those that 

"shocked" them; but least of all those that “stuck 
to religion,”—P. 'E. Johnson. 


3102. Savitz, Harry Austryn. (Tufts Coll., J 
ford, yr The cultural background of the patie 
un the physician's armamentarium: ee T 

J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 245. 


of understanding the uM background hs à 
patient—L. N. Solomo 
3103. Valabrega, J. Hypothèses сопсегпад 
les rapports du s X ‘du médecin. (Hypothe 

concerning the relation between the patient an 
physician.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 459-471.—The role о 
the physician toward a patient has many facets, and 
is akin to the role of the psychoanalyst toward hi 

patient. The hypothesis of a psychic criterion 

the normal-pathological dichotomy is advanced 
The ““physician-patient’ couple” is studied primaril} 
in terms of the role of the physician.—G. Besnard. 
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3104. Bernard, Jessie. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Scientists and the paradox of power. 
Social Forces, 1952, 31, 14-20.— The roles of the 
“man of science" and the “тап of power" are con- 
trasted. Yet paradoxically, "the role of scientist 
selects and then proceeds to exaggerate certain 
qualities in its professors. It selects a man not inter- 
ested, or at least not talented, in the exercise of 
power; yet the men thus selected are the creators 
of the greatest reservoir of power ever known to man 
—science.”—B, R. Fisher. 


3105. Brennan, Robert Edward. General psy- 
chology; a study of man based on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1952. 
xxxii, 524 p. $5.50.— This revised edition (see 11: 
2036) includes modern scientific developments and 
new concepts of psychology which have appeared 
since 1937 in an integrated Thomistic philosophy. 
The text is divided into a prologue and 3 books: 
vegetative life, sensitive life, and intellectual life. 

This book combines the results of much important 
modern investigation with a perspective of man in 
his final purpose and meaning.” —M. Ellermann. 


3106. Jalota, S. (Benares Hindu U., Benares, 
India.) A textbook of psychology; essential facts 
and views. Benares: Benares Hindu Univ. Press, 
1952. xiii, 417 р. Rs 12.—This undergraduate text- 
book is written as “а comprehensive, experiment- 
oriented book, that [is] not divorced from the 
philosophic background." Chapters are devoted to 
biological bases, sensations and perceptions, atten- 
tion, memory, thinking, feelings and emotion, innate 
behavior, learning, personality, abilities, abnormal 
behavior, and parapsychology. The text discussion 
is interpretive with illustrative references to Euro- 
pean, American, and Indian literature, experimental 
and philosophic, covering a wide chronological range. 
—C. M. Louttit, 


4,7107. Kerényi, Karl. Der “erste Mensch.” (The 
first man.’’), Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. 
Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 242-249.—The biblical and 
mythological account of the creation of man fills the 
peed for something “universal” which is lacking in 
A e anthropological approach. The significant dif- 
erences between the biblical and mythological ver- 
sions are compared.— 7. C. Kahn. 

$108. Lagache, Daniel. Initiation à la psychol- 
956, (Initiation to psychology.) Bull. bw 
КУРЫК Univ. Paris, 1950—51, 4, 97; 177-180; 241— 
E 305-308; 369-370; 433-436; 561—562; 619-623. 
th sychology is the science of conduct. Conduct is 

е symbolic operations by which an organism in a 


certain situation makes an attempt towards the 
realization of its possibilities and the reduction of 
the tensions which while threatening its integrity 
are responsible for its movement. Allport’s defini- 
tion of personality is accepted: the structure, the 
formation, and the functions of personality are 
studied. According to the author, the ideal method 
of approach to personality is clinical psychology 
and psychoanalysis. These were students notes,— 
D. Belanger. 

3109. Maslow, Раш. (/6 Court St, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Powers of the mind. Vol. II of the life 
science. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Author, 1952, 135-288 
p. $3.50. (mimeo.)—Whereas Vol. I (see 26: 305) 
in this series was originally devoted to the Rorschach 
test, Vol. II may be more appropriately described as 
a polemic of the author's views on a multitude of 
subjects, including genetic forgetting, psychogenic 
core, faith and doubt, moral consciousness, inner 
personality, will power, impassioned love, mysticism, 
and disenchantment. There are 50 chapters. 545- 
item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3110. Nuttin, J. Tendances nouvelles dans la 
psychologie contemporaine. (New tendencies in con- 
temporary psychology.) Louvain, Belgium: Public 
Universit., 1951.—The author summarizes the pres- 
ent state of psychology and insists upon the im- 
portance of clinical and social psychology. He at- 
taches much importance to the role of psychoanalysis 
and applied psychology. He thinks that psychology 
must orient itself towards a personalistic conception. 
—R. Piret. А 

3111. Westerman Holstijn, A. J. Ontwikkelings- 
psychologische beschouwingen over de tusschen- 
menschelijke verstandhou gsmiddelen. (Devel- 
opment of psychological observations about the 
inter-human means to understanding.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 173-200.—We understand, 
feel, catch, gather immediately the primitive ex- 
pressions of life, general biological expressions and 
child's means of communication. Superficial con- 
tacts as well as deeper understandings can originate 
from these. These primitive ways of contact con- 
tinue to play a sometimes antagonistic part as 
deeper strata.— M. Dresden. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3112. Barnes, Charles A. A statistical study of 
the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexual 
development. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 45, 
105-174.—Factor analytic techniques were em- 
ployed to investigate T-ud’s theory of the personal- 
ity characteristics most commonly associated with 
the oral, anal, and phallic levels of psychosexual 
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development. Questionnaire-type test items, were 166—A number of psychological theories, classified 


developed and administered along with the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Test to a sample of 266 
male college students. From the obtained inter-test 
correlational matrix 11 sets of factor loadings were 
obtained by Thurstone's centroid method. The 
findings, as a whole, do not support the Freudian 
theory of levels of psychosexual development. 3 of 
the factors do give support to Freudian theory: 
Factor I, the anal, includes such personality char- 
acteristics as meticulousness, orderliness, reliability, 
law abidance, and cleanliness; Factor VI, independ- 
ent self-sufficiency, appears to support the theory of 
ambivalence over dependency toward the close of 
the oral stage; Factor —1, masculine dominance, is 
defined by tests supportive to sexual aggression. 
46-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

3113. Bénassy, M. Psychanalyse théorique. 
(Theoretical psychoanalysis.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psy- 
chol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 358; 412-413; 496; 608- 
612; 736-741.—These are the bibliographical notes 
of a course given by the author. The subject is pre- 
sented under the following sub-titles: (1) psycho- 
analytical concepts in the terms of experimental 
psychology: the unconscious, transfer, motivation 
and conflicts; (2) the proof in psychoanalysis; (3) 
Freudian concepts; (4) the history of psychoanalysis 
(a comparative table of the similarities and differ- 
ences in the theories of the following authors is pre- 
sented: A. Freud, M. Klein, К. Horney, F. Alexander, 
and De Saussure-Odier); (5) the development of the 
child from the biological and psychoanalytical 
points of view; (6) the theory of dream; (7) the 
difficulties involved in the passage from psycho- 
analytic theory to practice. Discussions and com- 
ments are included in the bibliography.—D. Belanger. 

3114. Boas, George. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The perceptual element in cognition. 

Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1952, 12, 486-494.—The 
simple declarative sentence contains in addition to 
perceptual elements other elements of a non-per- 
ceptual nature. While epistemologists “think that 
knowledge goes on in detachment from the total con- 
text in which it occurs," the author maintains that 
knowledge, including perceptual knowledge, has a 
functional relation to inquiry as a whole. The postu- 
lational’ method in mathematics, the sociology of 
knowledge, and genetic psychology have rendered 
British Empiricism obsolete, and Freudian psychol- 
ogy should "give pause to anyone who would con- 
struct a system of epistemology without taking into 
account unconscious influences on perception and 
general ideas."— P, Е, Lichtenstein. 

3115. Brandt, Richard B. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
The status of empirical assertion theories in ethics. 
Mind, 1952, 61, 458-479.—5 objections to empirical 
assertion theories are regarded as inconclusive; 
typically normative ethical utterances can be said 
to make empirical assertion.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3116. Cassell, Russell N. (San Diego (Calif. 
State Coll. Motivation as a synthesis of еа 
porary psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 157— 


as molecular or molar, are briefly reviewed. Motiva- 
tion is seen as the basis for their synthesis, Stress is 
laid upon the importance of the individual’s whole 
psychological life-space as determining the criteria_ 
for his ego-status and as influencing his level of ~ 
aspiration.—E. B. Mallory. i 


3117. Chisholm, Roderick M. (Brown U., Provi- - 
dence, R. 1.) Intentionality and the theory of signs. 
Phil. Stud., 1952, 3, 56-63.—Brentano's thesis is 
construed as saying that intentional statements 
describing psychological attitudes cannot be restated 
in terms which are not intentional. The author ex- 
amines the application of Brentano's thesis to the 
interpretation of signs. The substitute stimulus 
concept of signs is found inadequate and the prepara- 
tory stimulus view is seen upon analysis to lead back 
to intentional concepts. It may be, however, that 
there are simple sign situations, involving the be- 
havior of animals and infants, which can be described 
nonintentionally.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3118. Diel, Paul. A propos du complexe d'Oedipe. 
(Concerning the Oedipus complex.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 120-146.—The theory 
of the Oedipus complex contains a basic truth, but 
also commits a fundamental error in sexualizing the 
parent-child relationship. It thus leads to a false 
interpretation of the phenomena of transfer and re- 
sistance. The analysis of a dream by one of the 
adherents of the Freudian theory is compared with 
the author’s own analysis. German and English 
summaries.—K. R. Muenzinger. 


3119. Hempel, Carl G. Fundamentals of concept 
formation in empirical science. Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952. iii, 93 p. $2.00. 
(Int. Encyclopedia Unified Science, Vol. 11, No. 7)— 
The growth of a scientific discipline always brings 
with it the development of a system of specialized, 
more or less abstract concepts and of a corresponding 
technical terminology. The central questions ex- 
amined in this monograph are for what reasons an 
by what methods are these special concepts intro- 
duced and how do they function in scientific theory. 
The task is undertaken in 3 major sections. (1) The 
fundamental principles of the general theory of 
definition. (2) Analysis of methods, both defini- 
tional and non-definitional, by means of which 
scientific concepts are introduced. (3) Some basic 
types of concept formation in science. A study of 
qualitative and quantitive concepts and methods in 
empirical science. 6-page bibliography.— Z^ 
Steiner. 

3120. Hull, Clark І. A behavior system; ап 
introduction to behavior theory concerning the in- 
dividual organism. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. ix, 372 p. $6.00.— This last 
volume by the late Professor Hull is intended to 
show the application of the Principles of behavior, to 
the deduction of simple phenomena characterizing 
the behavior of single organisms. The developing 
system as it applies to some of the more important 
forms of non-social behavior is set forth systematt- 
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" 
cally and quantitatively. Summaries of agreements 1914 English edition With a preface by Bertrand 


“and disagreements between Ше deductions fion the Russell. Portrait. 
postulates and the corresponding empirical facts are 3127. Schneider Ernst. Zur Ps 
E pes ` . ychologie des 
given. Glossary of symbols. Д A. J. Sprow. Unbewussten. (About the psychology of the uncon- 
3121. Jung, C. G., & Pauli, W. Naturerklärung scious.) Schweiz. 7. Psychol, Anwend., 1952, 11, 


' und Psyche. (The explanation of nature and. 99-190. he soul is regarded as the unifying organ 


psyche.) Zürich: Rascher Verlag, 1952, 194 р, which directs and orders the conscious and uncon- 
Fr. 18.50.—This volume nonsists of carteles by, ааба. of theperson. As the unconscious it 
C. G. Jung & W. Pauli which are abstracted Sepa- conserves experiences and forms the basis for con- 
rately in this issue (see 27: 3122, 3123). scious events, memories, and neurotic symptoms, 
3122. Jung, С. б. Synchronizitat als ein Prinzip The instinctive unconscious controls the building up 
akausaler Zusammenhänge. (Synchronicity as a and preservation of the body and is the source of 
principle of non-causal relationships.) In Naturer- the primordial images, Jung’s archetypes. These 
klärung und Psyche, (see 27: 3121), 1-107.—“I use considerations are intended to contribute towards 
the general concept of synchronicity in the special unifying research in depth psychology. French and 
sense of a temporal coincidence of two or more non- English summaries.—K. Р. Muenzinger. —— 
causally related events which have the same or 3128. Smirnov, G. D. о materialisticheskom і 
similar meaning." Many coincident series of events idealisticheskom ponimanii osnov povedeniíà zhivot- 
are not the result of chance factors, but are meaning- nykh. (On the materialist and idealist conception 
fully related as, for example, the agreements ob- of the bases of behavior or animals.) Zh. vyssh, 
served in the ESP work of Rhine. Prophetic dreams, петт. Deiatel’., 1952, 2, 133-150.—‘Acquaintance 
omens, and astrological predictions are also cited. with the results of the work of the Cambridge con- 
Included are a discussion of the historical anteced- ference [of the Society of Experimental Biology] 
ents of the concept of “synchronicity” and an shows how essential is the task of struggling with 
“astrological experiment” by Jung. The Principle idealism in science and how important it is to under- 
of synchronicity is to be added to the triad of time, stand that this struggle in the field of physiology 
Space, and causality to account for many previously and [in that] of animal behavior problems must be 
inexplicable relationships in nature.—E. W. Eng. conducted along the path, marked out by the genius 


3123. Pauli, W. Der Einfluss archetypischer of I. P. Pavlov.” —7. D. London. 
Vorstellungen auf die Bildung naturwissenschaft- 3129. Sorokin, Pitirim А. (U. Harvard, Cam- 
licher Theorien bei Kepler. (The influence of arche- bridge, Mass.) Estructura mental y energias del 
typical conceptions on the formation of Kepler's hombre. (Mental structure and man’s energies,) 
natural scientific theories.) In Naturerklarung und Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 14(1), 43-97.—4 different 
Psyche, (see 27: 3121), 111-194—The theories of energies or mental levels can be found in our per- 

epler are analysed as representative of a mode of sonality and conduct: (1) the biological uncon- 
thought intermediate between the older magical- scious; (2) the biological conscious; (3) the sociocul- 
symbolical treatment of nature and the modern tural conscious; and (4) the supraconscious. The 
duantitative-mathematical type of description. A biological unconscious is not equivalent to Freud’s 
variety of archetypes is shown to form the basis for concept, which the author strongly criticizes, When 

epler’s theoretical concepts. The quantitative, an individual is aware of his biological tension, the 
mathematical features of Kepler's thought are con- biological energy is biologically conscious and 
trasted with the archaic, magical thinking of Fludd, oriented. Above biological energies or levels, either 
the English alchemist and Rosicrucian.—£, W. Eng. conscious or unconscious, there are the sociocon- 


‚3124, Petruschewskij, S. А. Pawlows Lehre und scious energies, Which spring from the values and 
die marxistisch-leninistische Widerspiegelungsthe- norms of the social group to whom the individual 
orie. (Pavloy's teaching and the Marxist-Leninist belongs. The supraconscious, of which _ Rhine's 
reflection theory.) Psychiat., Neurol, med. Psy- ESP is a Part, is the origin of great inventions and 
chol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 193-206 —Pavlov's reflex discoveries in all fields of human endeavor, There is 
theory, basing “the manifestations of so-called still the possibility of a final personality in man, 
Psychic activity on Physiologic facts . . . strength- which might be „the divine in him. This final, 
ens the foundations of dialetic materialism” and superior personality is Suggested in Hindu con- 
Provides “the scientific foundation" for the Marxist- ceptions.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

Leninist reflection theory.—C. T. Bever. 3130. Van Breda, H. L. (Ed.) Problèmes 
3125. Poincairé, Henri. Science and hypothesis. actuels de Ja phénoménologie. (Current phenome- 
ew York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1952. xxvii, nological problems.) Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 

D. $1.25 Paper, $2.50 cloth.— This is a reprint 1952. 159 p.— This volume constitutes a report of a 
of the 1905 English edition with a preface by J. Lar- colloquium held in Louvain in April 1951 under the 
mor. Portrait. auspices of the Husserl Archives, Thévenaz (Lau- 

3126. Poincairé, Henri. Science and method. sanne) spoke on the difference between Descartes 

ew York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1952. 288 p. and Husserl; Pos (Amsterdam) on the value and 
$1.25 Paper, $2.50 cloth.—This is a reprint of the limits of phenomenology; Fink (Freiburg i Br.) on 
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intentional analysis and speculative thought; Mer- 
leau-Ponty (Paris) on language; Ricoeur (Stras- 
bourg) on will. Wahl (Paris) commented both on 
the lectures and the informal remarks.—J. К. 
Kantor. 


3131. Varma, M. Freud’s instinct theory and the 


secedants—an attempt at rapprochement. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 10, 76-81.—Briefly, this 
discussion shows that some of the ideas of Jung and 
Adler could be logically incorporated within the 
larger framework of the Freudian system. As the 
author states, “it is easier to differ with Freud than 
to improve upon him.” —C. Schmehl. 

3132. Woodger, J. H. From biology to mathe- 
matics. Brit, J. Phil. Sci., 1952, 3(9), 1-21.—The 
author has previously shown that it is possible to 
construct a simple language which does not make 
reference to properties, relations, classes or other 
abstract entities. He now considers the relation of 
mathematics to biology and the application. of 
mathematics to the new language. Difficulties 
arising in attempts to avoid abstract entities are 
discussed.—JP. E. Lichtenstein. 


3133. Woodruff, Asahel D. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) Theroles of value in human behavior. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 97-107.—The author pro- 
poses a systematic, logical-psychological frame of 
reference in which he discusses the concept of value, 
the source of value, value in social organization, 
evolution and growth of value, and the evaluative, 
expressive, energic, and executive roles of value. 
Obstacles to the discovery and understanding of 
value (value as goal and value as process-concept) 
exist, but the author, taking them into consideration, 
stresses the importance of problem definition and 
the selection and development of research techniques 
to reveal “the non-verbal, functional, process-con- 
cepts of individuals; their telationship to verbal 
patterns or expressed motives, and the way they 
change and form."—J. C. Franklin. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


3134, Archer, E. James. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Some Greco-Latin analysis of vari- 
ance designs for learning studies. Psychol. Bull., 
‚1952, 49, 521-537.—A 5-classification and a 6-classi- 
fication analysis with Greco-Latin squares account- 
ing for 2 of the classifications, and a variant of the 
first with the learning task dimensionalized are de- 
scribed in detail. The analyses were applied to 96 
random numbers as examples. The applicability 
and limitations of each of the methods were de- 
scribed.—_M. №. Marks. 


3135. Batchelor, James H. Operations research: 
a preliminary annotated bibliography. Cleveland, 
0.: Case Institute of Technology, 1952. 95 p.—309 
titles of articles dealing with various aspects of 
operations research, particularly in non-military 
aspects. Each entry has a brief abstract. Entries 
are arranged by author, and there are indexes of 
periodicals and institutions—C. M. Louttit. 
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3136, Welford, N. T. An electronic digital re 
cording machine—the SETAR. J. Sci. Instrum. 
1952, 29, 1—1. “Тһе serial event timer and recordé 


(SETAR) was developed for use in experimental — * 


studies of human performance. The SETAR re- 


cords "events" and the time intervals between them, * 


in sequence and in a digital form, on standard tele- 
printer tape. An “event” is defined as the making 
or breaking of one or more of the input circuits. 
Recordings can be made from any apparatus capable 
of providing such "events." The machine and its 
principles of operation are described."—G. L. Grace. 


(See also abstract 3406) 


New Tests 


3137. Koch, Charles. The Tree Test; the tree- 
drawing test as an aid in psychodiagnosis. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952, 87 p.—By asking 
the subject to draw a fruit tree and by clinical inter- 
pretations patterned after principles of handwriting 
analysis, results are obtained that are of value to the 
vocational counselor and school psychologists. The 
author, giving credit for the method to Emil Jucker, 
presents with 89 figures clinically derived analyses 
of the forms taken by the root, trunk, and crown as 
observed primarily in drawings by children and 
adolescents.— L. A. Pennington. 

3138. van Aarde, J. A. "N kort Groepverstand- 
stoets vir Standerds 5, 6, 7, en 8. ( short group 
intelligence test for standards 5, 6, 7, and 8). J. soc. 
Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 123-134.—"'A description is 
given of the construction of a short, self-administered, 
group intelligence test for standards 5-8. It is an 
omnibus type test consisting of 80 items and a time 
limit of 20 minutes is allowed for its completion. . . . 
Coefficient of reliability and validity, as well as the 
results of the item analysis, point to a statistically 
sound test. Norms for the test still have to be 
determined."— N. De Palma. 


STATISTICS 


3139. Birnbaum, Z. W. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Numerical tabulation of the distribution of Kolmo- 
gorov’s statistic for finite sample size. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 425-441.—A method of com- 
putation involving a “truncation” of Kolmogorov’s 
recursion formulasis presented. This method makes 
it possible to reduce the number of computations 
needed and to obtain estimates of the errors due to 
the truncation and to the accumulated effect of 
round-offs on a digital.computing machine.—G. С. 
Carter. 

3140. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The three basic factor-analytic research designs— 
their interrelations and derivatives. Psychol Bull., 
1952, 49, 499-520.—Occasions, persons, and уап- 
ables are essential referents of psychological meas- 
urement. With these as orthogonal axes in a “СО- 
variance chart,” 6 basic factor-analytic research 
designs are possible. Pairs of referents which share 
the same covariance matrix are transposable. 
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Choice among the 3 basic techniques (P, R, T) is 


.'. determined by the realm of phenomena to be in- 


. i vestigated; choice between alternatives within any 


"оце basic technique is a matter of convenience. 


The primary purpose of factor analysis is the dis- 
Covery or confirmation of hypotheses; this purpose 
is common to all 6 basic designs. 38-item bibli- 
ography.— M. R. Marks. 


3141. Cochran, William G. (Johns Hopkins Uh 
Baltimore, Md.) The x? test of goodness of fit. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 23, 315-345.— The his- 
torical development of the distribution theory on 
which the test rests is described. Research bearing 
on the practical application of the test—in particular 
on the minimum expected number per class and the 
construction of classes—is discussed. Some varied 
opinions about the extent to which the test actually 
is useful to the scientist are presented. A number of 
tests that have been proposed as substitutes for the 
chi square test and a number of supplementary test 
are suggested.—G. C. Carter. 


3142, Cowden, Dudley J. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The multipie-partial correlation co- 
efficient. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 442—456.— 
A partial correlation coefficient which is also a 
multiple correlation coefficient is discussed. Its 
relationship with other well-known coefficients is 
explained. Computational methods for computing 
the estimating equation and the correlation coeffi- 
cient are suggested.—G. C. Carter. 


3143. Fraser, D. A. S. Sufficient statistics and 
selection depending on the parameter. Ann, math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 417—425.—The concept of ‘“‘func- 
tional sufficiency” or "f-sufficiency" for a class of 
density functions is introduced and conditions given 
under which it corresponds to sufficiency as defined 
by Halmos and Savage. A minimal f-sufficient 


Statistic is defined and shown to exist, and its con- _ 


struction is given. The minimal f-sufficient statistic 
for a class of densities for which the region of positive 
density varies with the parameter is shown to be 
equivalent to the combination of a “statistic of 
selection" and the minimal f-sufficient statistic for a 
class of densities for which the region of positive 
density is fixed. If the parameter is a parameter of 
selection from a fixed distribution, then the statistic 
of selection is the minimal f-sufficient statistic. 
Three examples are given.—QG. C. Carter. 


3144, Goulden, Cyril H. Methods of statistical 
analysis. (2nd ed.) New York: Wiley, 1952. vii, 
467 p... $7.50.—Advances in statistics since the first 
edition of this work (see 13: 3374) in 1939 have re- 
quired a complete revision of the book including the 
addition of new material. The emphasis is upon 
fundamental Principles and basic theory. The 
mathematical level requires knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. Chapter topics include 
tests of significance, correlation, analysis of variance 
and Covariance, experimental designs, non-orthogonal 
data, the discriminant function, probit analysis, and 
quality control and sampling.—C. M. Louttit. 
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3145. Halperin, Max. (National Heart Institute, 
Bethesda, Md.) Estimation in the truncated normal 
distribution. J. Amer. statist, Ass., 1952, 47, 457- 
465.—Charts are presented which can be used to 
simplify estimation, in the case of sampling, from 
a singly truncated normal distribution when (1) 
the point of truncation and the number of ob- 
servations in the truncated portion are known, (2) 
the number of observations in the truncated portion 
is not known. A somewhat different iteration pro- 
cedure for case (1) than given by other writers is 
suggested and an example is given.—G. C. Carter. 


3146. Harvard University. Computation Labora- 
tory. Description of a magnetic drum calculator. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
318 p. $8.00.—This volume describes the circuits, 
operating procedures, and coding methods for the 
Mark III Calculator. This is a digital computing 
machine using magnetic drum storage for numerical 
quantities and coded operating instructions. Block 
circuit diagrams, wiring diagrams, and photographs 
illustrate the text descriptions.—C. M. Louttit, 

3147. Hodges, J. L., Jr., & Lehmann, E. L. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) The use of previous experience 
in reaching statistical decisions. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 396-407.—Instead of minimizing 
the maximum risk it is proposed to restrict attention 
to decision procedures whose maximum risk does not 
exceed the minimax risk by more than a given 
amount. Subject to this restriction one may wish to 
minimize the average risk with respect to some 
guessed a priori distribution suggested by previous 
experience. It is shown how Wald’s minimax theory 
can be modified to yield analogous results concerning 
such restricted Bayes solutions.—G. C. Carter. 


3148. Scheffé, Henry. (Columbia U., New York.) 
An analysis of variance for paired comparisons. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 381-400.—In a paired 
comparison test of m brands of a product each of the 
3m(m — 1) pairs is presented to 2r judges: to rin ` 
one order, and to r in the other. An analysis of 
variance is developed for the case in which the 
judges' preferences are expressed on a 7 or 9-point 
scale. Account is taken of the effects of order or 
presentation. The hypothesis of subtractivity, 
analogous to the hypothesis of additivity in a 2-way 
layout, states roughly that the results for any pair, 
after order effects are eliminated, can be attributed 
entirely to the difference of the main effects of the 2 
bandsin the pair. A numerical example illustrates 
the method.—G. C. Carter. 

3149. Smith, C. A. B. A simplified heterogenei: 
test. Ann. Eugen. Camb., 1952, 17, 35-36.— 
numerical example is given and worked out for the 
Y test for heterogeneity in a contingency table, sim- 
plified by the omission of negligible terms.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

3150. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, ТЇ) 
Some observations on Q technique. Psychol, Bull., 
1952, 49, 483-498.—Despite widespread opinion to 
the contrary, Q and R are quite independent tech- 
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nique. The former is a postulatory-dependency 
methodology concerning interactions among persons, 
employing small, structured samples, where indi- 
vidual differences are not at issue. The latter is an 
inductive methodology, employs large, relatively 
homogeneous samples, where it is assumed that 
individual differences exist and persons do not inter- 
act, and is concerned with interdependencies of tests. 
Q-technique clearly favors a frank acceptance of 
theories in psychology. 35-item bibliography.— 
М. К. Marks. 

3151. Stuart, Alan. (London School of Econom- 
ics, Eng.) The power of two difference-sign tests. 
J. Amer, statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 416-424.—A dis- 
tribution-free test of serial independence of N 
(unequal) observations ordered in time, proposed by 
Moore and Wallis, consists in counting the number 
of positive first differences in the series. A lower 
pound for the power of the test against a general class 
of alternatives, implying a trend in the observations, 
was obtained by Mann. Its power in the particular 
case where the alternative is a normal regression 
model with coefficient В and residual variance g? is 
considered. The loss of power entailed by the use 
of this test at the 95% level of significance is unim- 
portant when either № = 25, 8/02 = .5, or N= 
75, B/oN2 = .3.—G. C. Carter. 

3152. Walsh, John E. Some nonparametric tests 
for Student's hypothesis in experimental designs. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 401-415.—Some non- 
parametric tests of Student’s hypothesis which are 
usually valid for a well-known type of experimental 
design if there is statistical independence among 
blocks (number of blocks = 4) are presented. These 
nonparametric results are reasonably efficient (com- 
pared to those based on the t-statistic) -for the case 
where the totality of observations are independent, 
normally distributed, and have the same variance. 
High precision can sometimes be obtained by de- 
signing the experiment to yield large positive cor- 
relation within blocks and then using the nonpara- 
MS nce. C. Carter. 

3153, Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) A note on profile similarity. Psychol. Bull 
1952, 49, 538-539.— The statistic D discussed by 
Osgood and Suci (27: 2392) has the value given by 
them only when the measurement variates are un- 
correlated. Other approaches to the problem of 
expressing degree of profile similarity are suggested. 


— М, R. Marks. 


3154. Wesman, Alexander G. (Ps i 
Corp., New York), & Kernan, foun Saar prn 
perimental comparison of test-retest and internal 
consistency estimates of reliability with speeded 
tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 292-298.—It has 
been frequently noted that internal consistency 
measures of reliability can be spuriously high when 
the scoring or a test ы t more on speed than 
on power, whereas if the items are steepl i 
difficulty, this should not be the en let i 
check theory by specific fact, test-retest correlative 
split-half, the K-R No. 20 and K-R No. 21.formulas 
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were used to calculate reliability measures for each 
of the scores of the Psychological Corporation’s 
General Clerical Test. The split-half and К-К No. 
20 coefficients resembled each other closely, both 
tending to be higher than the test-retest coefficients. 
In some instances K-R No. 21 gave measures ap- 
preciably lower than any of the others. The em- 
pirical findings did not show consistent agreement 
with theoretical expectations based on the apparent 
importance of speed and power in the subtests.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstracts 3457, 3763) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


3155. Bash, K. W. (Ed.) Rorschachiana: inter- 
national review of Rorschach and other projective 
techniques. Bern: Hans Huber. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1952. Quarterly. Swiss fr. 30 per year; single issue 
Swiss fr. 8.—Includes material on personality especi- 
ally as studied by projective techniques. Articles 
in English, French, German, and Latin. Continues 
under new numbering the journal of the same title 
which has appeared at irregular intervals since 1945. 
Abbr.: Rorschachiana.—C. M. Louttit. 

3156. Chall, L. P. (Ed.) Sociological abstracts. 
218 East 12th St., New York 3, №. Y. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Nov. 1952. Irregular. 504 per issue.—Abstracts 
are non-critical, classified, with author index. 5 
journals are listed as completely covered and 2 
partially so.—C. M. Louttit. 

3157. Frosch, John. (Ed.) Journalof the Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic Association. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1 
January. 1953. Quarterly. Annual subscription, 
$8.00; single issues, $2.50.— This journal will ''pub- 
lish outstanding scientific articles in all fields of 
psychoanalysis; clinical, theoretical, experimental 
and applied. In addition, the Journal will contain 
the Bulletin of the American Psychoanalytic Associ- 
ation which will publish the official actions of the 
Association as well as related news items regarding 
the various institutes and affiliated societies." 
Abbr.: J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass. 

3158. South African Psychological Association. 
Verrigtings van die Suid-Afrikaanse Sielkundige 
Vereniging. Proceedings of the South African 
Psychological Association. Pretoria: The Associa- 
tion. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1950. Annual.—'‘The purpose 
of the publication is: (1) to enable members to 
preserve the papers read at Congresses in a neat and 
permanent form; (2) to bring these papers and the 
proceedings of the S. A. Psychological Association 
to the attention of a larger number of readers, such 
as overseas Psychological Associations; (3) to inform. 
ае of T important Council d eC 

ed during the year." . Proc. S. Afr- 

Psychol. yrs SE зорая 
ORGANIZATIONS 

3159. American Psychological Association. Pro- 


gram— 1952 Annual Meeting. . Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 207-42]. eeting. Amer. Psycholog 
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History & BIOGRAPHY 


7 

3160. [Anon.] Max Pulver. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend. 1952, 11, 97.—Obituary. 

3161. Barbu, Z. The historical pattern of psycho- 
analysis. Brit. J. Sociol., 1952, 3, 64—76.—Attempts 
to assess the reasons behind the great current popu- 
larity of psycho-analysis in Western Europe have 
ignored the connection between psychoanalytical 
ideas and the cultural environment in which they 
developed. The author discusses the connections 
between the discovery of the unconscious, the ideas 
of Eros and Thanatos, and the psychic mechanisms 
on the one hand and the dominant ideology, cultural 
values, and political structure of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire on the other hand. Freud’s psychol- 
ogy of the human mind reflects the characteristics of 
a certain type of socio-cultural pattern, "that pattern 
in which an active conflict between an old and a new 
form of life is at work.” —W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3162. Gerard, R. W. Ralph Stayner Lillie: 1875— 
1952. Science, 1952, 116, 496-497.— Obituary. 


3163. Hertzler, J. О. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Edward Alsworth Ross: sociological pioneer and 
interpreter. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 597—613.— 
Obituary, bibliography, and portrait facing p. 597. 

3164. Langfeld, Herbert S., Boring, Edwin G., 
Werner, Heinz, & Yerkes, Robert M. A history of 
Psychology in autobiography. Volume IV. Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1952. xii, 356 p. 
$7.50.—Autobiographies by Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham, E. G. Boring, Cyril Burt, R. M. Elliott, 
A. Gemelli, Arnold Gesell, C. L. Hull, W. S. Hunter, 
David Katz, Albert Michotte, Jean Piaget, H. Piéron, 
Godfrey Thomson, L. L. Thurstone, E. C. Tolman. 
Portraits of allauthors. This volume has been edited 
by an editorial committee sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association.—C. M. Louttit. 


3165. Lezine, Irène. La psychologie dans la 
Province de Québec. (Psychology in the Province 
of Québec.) Bull. Gr. Ёна. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 
1950, 4, 137—139.— The report of a visit to the differ- 
ent psychological organizations of the Province of 
Québec.— D. Bélanger. 

3166. Madden, Edward H., & Madden, Marian C. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Chauncey Wright and the 
logic of psychology. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 325-332.— 
Wright's views on stimulus-response, signs, “ргос- 
ess-laws," teleology, dualism, and the relation be- 
tween animal instinct and human intelligence are 
recounted and compared with those of the structural- 
ists, the functionalists, and the associationists. His 
influence on James and Dewey is indicated.—H. 
Ruja. е 
3167. Meschieri, Luigi. La psychologie italienne. 
Ctalian psychology.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. 

aris, 1950, 4, 135-137. —An historical review of the 
evolution of psychology in Italy.—2. Bélanger. 

3168, Pinegin, М. I. S. I. Vavilov i fiziologiches- 
ü Optika. (S. I. Vavilov and physiological op- 

cs.) Priroda, 1951, 40, No. 8, 10-15.—The de- 
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scription of Vavilov's contribution to physiological 
optics. 7 references and a portrait—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

$169. Wolffheim, Nelly. Friedrich Frübel. Psy- 
chol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 
294-309.—The author presents a psychological 
study of the personality of Fröbel and a review of the 
educational problems with which he was concerned. 
Fróbel was one of the founders of child psychology. 
Though he antidated Freud by 75 years, many of 
their points of view correspond closely. 7 references. 
— T. C. Kahn. 


3170. Zazzo, René. Les facteurs sociaux dans la 
psychologie wallonienne. (Social factors in Wallon's 
psychology.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950, 4, 103-105.—Wallon's reputation as a psychol- 
ogist, a doctor of medicine, and a materialist, has 
led people to think of his psychology as individualis- 
tic. The social implications of his teaching and 
writing are emphasized. The author makes com- 
parisons between Wallon's psychology and that of 
Piaget. The social implications of his psychology 
are also compared to Moreno's sociology.—D. 


Bélanger. 
(See also abstract 3528) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsvcHOLOGY 


3171. Bendig, А. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
use of student-rating scales in the evaluation of in- 
structors in introductory psychology. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 167-175.—The Miami University 
Instructor Rating Sheet, which includes 14 five- 
choice scales, was used by 490 students in rating 
their instructors іп psychology. 12 of the scales gave 
reliable discrimination among the 10 day-time in- 
structors. The ratings were favorably skewed, a 
fact which suggests that a more normal distribution 
and still better discrimination might result from a 
revised wording of choice-points on the scales.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

3172. Engle, T. L. (Indiana U., Ft. Wayne 
Center.) The training and experience of high-school 
teachers of psychology. Educ. Adm. & Superv. 
1952, 38, 91-96.— Psychology is taught on the high- 
school level in 34 states. A survey of teachers han- 
dling these courses showed the following: more men 
than women teach psychology; average college train- 
ing was 5.04 years; average semester hours of psy- 
chological training was 18.49; 71.2 per cent had more 
than 5 years teaching experience; 6 per cent taught 
in 3 or more areas other than psychology; and 53.5 
per cent did additional school work of a psychological 
nature.—G. L. Grace. 

3173. Ewers, Dorothea W. Е. (Chicago (IUL) 
Board of Educ.) The test constructor's responsi- 
bility. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 238-242.—Any 
individual who constructs tests must have a broad 
background of relevant, specific knowledge, which 
this article itemizes in some detail. He requires also 
insight into people's attitudes and prejudices, ex- 
perience in testing a variety of persons, and ability 
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to write in a way that will ensure communication. 
Realizing the differences between tests that “look 
good,” those that have assumed validity, those with 
content validity, and those with statistical validity, 
he must himself take responsibility for seeing that 
unsuitable tests do not reach the naive tester who 
might misuse them.—E. В, Mallory. 

3174, Lott, George M. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The training of non-medical co- 
operative psychotherapists by multiple psychother- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 440-448.— 
“Over the last three years at the Pennsylvania State 
College, intensive investigations have been made to 
determine the most efficient methods of training 
cooperative, non-medical, psychological therapists, 
during their orientation for the clinical doctorate 
degree. This paper also makes a progress report on 
the values observed when a psychiatrist and a 
student clinical psychologist jointly participate in 
the treatment of a patient.” — L. N. Solomon. 

3175. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Canada.) Towards an experimental clinical 
psychology. „J. Pers., 1952, 20, 440-456.—The fol- 

owing premises and their implications for the pro- 
fession are discussed: (1) Methodological and con- 
ceptual tools should be derived from clinical phe- 

nomena, (2) The clinician should deal with each 
patient as a unique opportunity for observation, 
exploration, and discovery. (3) Dynamics of pres- 
ent behavior should be derived through analysis of 
immediate psychological field conditions. (4) The 
personality is a biosocial product; therefore changes 
may be wrought in the personality by appropriate 

changes in the social field. ) Personality is a 

ect of functions. 18 references—M. О. 

от. 

3176. Millar, W. M., & Valentine, Max. (Aber- 
deen U., Scotland.) "Teaching aids in Clinical ae 
ШИ, J. ment. Sci., 1952, Hi 477-482.—Advo- 

is а one way screen wit! ing. — 
ерде y sound recording. 

3177. Morton, N. W. Psychological research 
Canadian defence. Canad. J. Psychol. 1952, A 
Roca pe раша! address to the C.P.A. 

author discusses the problem: i 
MES in Canada.—J. W. Boites fe п 
. Newman, Slater E., Duncan, Carl P., Ве! 
Graham B. & Bradt, Kenneth Н. ' iria 

U., Evanston, Ш.) J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 243- 
247.—The marks obtained by psychology students 
on the department examination at Northwestern 
University showed a correlation of .309 with these 
students' scores on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination, taken on entrance to college. With 
Burton's Test of Misconceptions they correlated .369 
and with an achievement test in psychology, 402. 
It is evident that none of the tests can satisfactorily 
be used to predict an individual’s success in the 
errs course.—E. B. Mallory. 

k . Reuchlin, M. Le métier de psych i- 
cien: son objet, son organisation, ыа 
fessionnelle. (The psychotechnician’s trade: its 
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object, its organization and its professional ethics.) 
Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 4, 149- 
157.—This is a presentation of different opinions on 
the subject. Various authors from several countries 
are quoted. For the U.S.A.: G. K. Bennett, Taylor 
and Mosier, Kornhauser, R. Stagner, McQuitty, 
Canter Jr, Bingham, Giese, Wolfle, Hobbs, Sutich, 
Sargent, Bixler and Seeman, Hackbusch, Munn, 
Seashore, Paterson, and Low. For England: Mercer, 
Frisby, J. Drever, Wilson, Koekebakker, and Stoet- 
zel. For France: P. H. Maucorps, G. Politzer, 
H. Wallon, Chassin. For other countries: Gemelli 
(Italy), Line (Canada). The author concludes with 
his personal opinion.  34-item  bibliography.— 
D. Bélanger. 

3180. Van Dael, Jac. Enkele opmerkingen over 
de problemen van de practiserende psycholoog. 
(Some observations on the problems of the psycho- 
logical practitioner). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 
7, 200-214.—Speech held for students and former 
students in psychology at Leuven 1951. The fol- 
lowing problems are distinguished: those which 
originate from the arrears of psychological science 
as a base for practice and those which originate from 
the shortages in the education to psychological 
practitioner.— M. Dresden. ý 

3181. Weil, R. The psychologist in a clinical 
setting. Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 131-140.—A 
psychiatrist discusses the function of a, psychologist 
inaclinic. In general, itis concluded that, currently, 
psychologists are not sufficiently trained, particularly 
in therapy; that psychiatrists need more training in 
testing; and that the needs of the patient demand 
adequate communication and co-operation between 
the psychologist and psychiatrist.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 3560, 3607, 3774, 3840) 
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3182. Hauschka, Theodore S. Mutilation pat- 
terns and hereditary (?) cannibalism in mice. J. 
Hered., 1952, 42, 117-123.— "Incidence of parental 
cannibalism in mice of eight strains, kept on the same 
adequate diet, varied over the range from 0 to 45 
percent. The trait . . . showed little fluctuation 
during 13 sib-mated generations and behaved as if 
inherited. Irregularities in ovulation, prenatal 
resorption, litter size at birth, non-viable genotypes 
among the young, and lactation were ruled out as 
contributory causes. While ordinary cannibals de- 
stroyed and ate their young in a haphazard fashion, 
certain A/Ha mothers held themselves to anatomic- 
ally defined mutilation and amputation patterns 
and often reared their uniformly injured infants. 
adn of the behavior is шо сап itis 
ге! аз а disoriented groomin rive."— 

G. C. Schwesinger. = ants eh 
3183. Klein, Sherwin Jared. Muscle action po- 
tentials produced in various ways and their relation 
to quantitative and qualitative measures of ergo- 
graphic work. Disseriation Abstr., 1952, 12, 334— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, U. Pennsylvania. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 66 p., $1.00, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3630. 

3184. Lovett Doust, John W., & Schneider, 
Robert A. (Maudsley Hosp. London.) Studies on 
the physiology of awareness: an oximetric investiga- 
tion of the anoxaemia accompanying insulin coma 
therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 411—420.—Blood 
oxygen saturation levels bear a striking correspond- 
ence with differential levels of awareness reached 
through a testing period of 10 hours. Clouding of 
consciousness, sopor, and coma and reversal of these 
could all be predicted in terms of oximetric values.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3185. Reed, Sheldon C. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Hereditary counseling and research. Eu- 
gen. News, 1952, 37, 41-46.— The Dight Institute 
for Human Genetics is one of 10 centers in the United 
States offering counseling services and research in 
human genetics, on which medical practitioners and 
others might draw for guidance in answering their 
clients' questions on the possibility of transmitting 
abnormalities to their descendents. Dight Institute 
is conducting follow-up studies on some 10 abnormal- 
ities while further needed research includes: the 
determination of dominance or recessiveness with 
data on linkage for each common abnormality, fre- 
quency of different abnormalities in the whole pop- 
ulation, detection and prediction of carriers, pedi- 
grees, and prediction of the appearance of subse- 
quent abnormal children in affected sibships.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

3186. Sinnott, Edmund W. (Yale U. New 
Haven, Conn.) The biology of purpose. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 457-468.—The author 
proposes the thesis "that the protoplasmic basis for 
biological organization (concerned with embryonic 
development) and that for behavior (concerned with 
psychical activity and thus leading to mind) are 
fundamentally the same thing." A developmental 
goal is set up in the growing organism, in the egg 
cell, and this is the same sort of regulatory proto- 
plasmic control that guides behavior.—R. E. Perl. 

3187. van der Merwe, A. B. (U. Stellenbosch, 
South Africa.) Perifere, vasomotoriese Reaksies as 
aanduiding van emosionele Spanning en Labiliteit. 
(Peripheral vasomotor reactions as related to emo- 
tional tension and lability). J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1951, 2, 75-89.—'"The Bell-adjustment Inventory. 
was administered to a group of 30 subjects, and the 
emotional stability’ score as well as the ‘total ad- 
Justment' score for each subject was computed. 
From the same group of subjects, finger plethysmo- 
graphic records were taken and various measure- 
ments of pulse volume and reflex finger volume 
Changes were made." A relationship was found 
between the emotionality of our subjects and their 
Scores of peripheral vasomotor reactions. It was 
also shown that the rate of reflex finger volume 
changing with mental tasks is a valid measure of 
emotional stability, as measured by the Bell In- 


- ventory.— N, De Palma. 
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3188. Whitney, Leon F., & Underwood, Acil B. 
The raccoon. (Orange, Conn.: Practical Science 
Publishing Co., 1952. 177 р. $3.75.—The authors 
describe the biological and behavior characteristics 
of raccoons, and discuss the breeding and care of the 
animal in domestication. The chapter on mental 
characteristics reviews psychological studies in 
which the raccoon was the subject. Another 
chapter discusses the values of the raccoon as a 
laboratory animal. There are chapter bibliographies’ 
and a 16-page non-duplicating bibliography on the 
raccoon.—C. M. Louitit. 


_(See also abstract 3648) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


3189. Ashby, W. Ross. (Barnwood House, Glouces- 
ter, Eng.) Design for a brain. New York: Wiley, 
1952. ix, 259 p. $6.00.—Attempts to solve the 
problem of the origin of the nervous system's unique 
ability to produce adaptive behavior. Postulates 
that the nervous system is a deterministic mech- 
anism, characterized by a number of feed-back ar- 
rangements. Various types of stability which tele- 
ological mechanisms may manifest are defined; a. 
number of special conditions that the variables of 
such a system must satisfy are formulated; and that 
the detailed operations of the nervous system must 
be determined statistically rather than individually 
is proved. The first 18 chapters present the author's 
thesis in non-technical language; the definitive 
theory in mathematical form appears in chapters 
19-24.—A. J. Sprow. 

3190. Brickner, Richard M., & Lyons, L. Vos- 
burgh. Behavior of a two-headed terrapin; il- 
lustrating self-identification as a survival function. 
J. пет. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 281-297.—A descrip- 
tion of the anatomy and some behavioral observa- 
tions on a 2-headed terrapin. The 2 heads of the 
animal acted independently of each other, each head 
controlling the movement of limbs on its respective 
side. The dual behavior is ascribed to duality of 
brain. The individual behavior of the 2 heads is 
used as an illustration of self-identification as a 
survival function —J. A. Stern. 

3191. Forgays, Donald G. (Randolph Field, 
Texas.) Reversible disturbances of function in man 
following cortical insult. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 209-215.—Examination of case history 
material on patients undergoing brain surgery 
showed a large incidence of delayed sensory, motor, 
aphasic and intellectual defects, not present im- 
mediately post-operative, but developing within the 
following 3 days. Systematic testing of 7 patients 
pre-operatively and at various intervals after opera- 
tion, using a number of verbal and performance tests 
showed similar findings. There were no significant 
differences between pre-operative and immediately 
post-operative scores, defects becoming maximal in 
the 3rd post-operative day, and slowly returning to 
pre-operative level by the 20th post-operative day. 
—L, I. O' Kelly. 
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3192. Forgays, Donald G. (Randolph Field, 
Texas.) Reversible disturbances of function in rats 
following cortical insult. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 216-225.—After preliminary training in a 
series of highly correlated maze tasks rats were sub- 
jected to small (5%) bilateral cortical lesions and 
then retested within 2 hours of operation and at 
intervals for 30 days. No defect in performance 
occured in the immediately post-operative test, but 
highly significant defects did occur at the 4th post- 
operative hour with gradual subsequent recovery of 
function. A control experiment demonstrated that 
the recovery was not due to the experience of re- 
peated testing —L. I. O'Kelly. 

3193. Harris, Herbert I. Repression and the 
electroencephalogram. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
402-407.— The author asks the question as to 
whether the supression of the Alpha rhythm by in- 
coming stimuli is a predecessor or simple component 
of the process of repression and presents the hy- 
pothesis that regular Alpha rhythm is more closely 
allied to unconscious brain activity and the rapid, 
irregular Beta rhythm more closely related to con- 
scious cortical activity. 31 references.—L. A 
Solomon. 

3194. Hurder, W. P. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Quantitative cortical changes pro- 
duced by anoxia іп rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 362-367.—Detailed nerve cell counts in 

areas 10, 17 and 24 of the cerebral cortices of rats 
exposed to varying degrees of anoxia and later tested 
in a maze are reported. Anoxia produced cell- 
reduction in all areas, but the relation between ex- 
posure time and cell reduction varied from area to 
area, being constant for all exposures in area 10, and 
increasing with exposure in areas 17 and 24. Cell 
loss in the latter areas was positively related to 
error scores in the maze learning. Applications of 
the anoxia method of studying brain function are 
discussed.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3195, Kukuev, L. A. К voprosu ob évolíütsii 
nervnoi sistemy. (A contribution to the problem of 
the evolution of the nervous system.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(4), 12-20.—'"'The only correct 
path for future research on the evolution of the 
nervous system is the path [which leads to] the 
development of I. P. Pavlov's evolutionary theory." 


Jackson's theory “which in its time played a pro- . 


gressive role in the development of neurology" 
ought to be discarded as outmoded and out of in 
respondence with the "facts of Pavlovian physiology 
and evolutionary morphology of the nervous sys- 
tem. Phylo- and onto-genetic methods when 
freed from incorrect conceptions and developed on 
the basis of I. P. Pavlov's theory,” ought to be 
widely utilized in neurology—J. D. London. 

3196. Lewin, Walpole, & Phillips, С. С. 
Oxford, England.) Observation БЕНЕН coun 
of the post-central gyrus for pain. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 143-147.—“Three 
cases are recorded in which partial resection of: the 
post-central gyrus was undertaken for the relief of 
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severe limb pain. Observations are made on the 
electrical stimulation of the motor and sensory 
cortex of these patients. In each case stimulation of 
the appropriate area of the post-central gyrus re- 
produced the pain complained of by the patient, and 
relief followed the removal of this area of cortex. 
The significance of these findings is discussed,” 
18 references—M. L. Simmel. 

3197. Mertens, Hans-Georg. (U. Bonn, Ger- 
many.) Uber prüsenile hirnatrophische Prozesse. 
(Presenile brain atrophy processes.) Z. Altersforsch., 
1952, 6, 93-103.—The literature on presenile brain 
atrophy is reviewed for general points of view, 
Many factors apparently enter into both senile and 
presenile atrophy, some genetic and some environ- 
mental. Although some interesting questions have 
been raised, the author believes very little is defi- 
nitely known about the etiology of these condi- 
tions.—J. E. Birren. - 

3198. Razdol'skij I. Ja. Izmenenija nervnoj 
sistemy. (Alterations of the nervous system in 
semistarvation.) Ору! sovetskoj med. Velikoj Ote- 
Eestvennoj voyne 1941—45 g.g., 1951, 28, 113-117.— 
Early symptoms include muscular weakness and 
fatigability. In more advanced stages the move- 
ments become sluggish, while in the final stages the 
patient is motionless. Speech is slow, lacking modu- 
lation, face is without expression. The pathogenesis 
of motor adynamy is complex (lack of energy yield- 
ing substances, decreased muscle mass, decrease in 
nervous inpulses resulting from degenerative changes 
in nerve cells), Physical exertion leads rapidly to 
exhaustion which may pass into coma, with a fre- 
quent rigidity of the musculature. In advanced 
stages the sensory thresholds are increased and pain 
sensitivity is diminished. The function of the 
sympathetic system is decreased and the adrenals 
atrophied.—J. Brožek. 


$199. Scherer, Isidor W. (VA, Northampton, 
Mass.) The effect of different types of electrode 
application (BST) upon retrograde amnesia, post- 
convulsive recognition, and dynamometer readings. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 226-232.—29 patients 
were subjected to vertex-temporal (VT) shock, 33 
subjected to bitemporofrontal (BT) shock. Patients 
were tested for postconvulsive recognition time, 
evidence of retrograde amnesia, and changes in hand 
dynamometer readings. Site of application did not 
appear to affect either recognition time or show dif- 
ferences in presence or absence of retrograde am- 
nesia. “In this preliminary study there was some 
indication that there may be a difference in hand 
dynamometer readings due to site of electrode ap- 
plication,” bitemporal application showing a signifi- 
cant reduction, while for the vertex-temporal ap- 
plication the results were in the same direction but 
did not approach statistical significance.—J. 4. 
Stern. 

3200. Soulairac, M. L'évolution du systeme 
nerveux chez les vertébrés et les niveaux de com- 
portement. (The evolution of the nervous system of 
vertebrates and the levels of behavior.) Bull. Gr. 
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Étud. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 118-129; 
217-220; 277—289; 336-341; 463-474.— This com- 
parative study of the nervous system of vertebrates 
is made in relation to the evolution of their behavior. 
The author makes a critical review of the experimen- 
tal work done on these different species and comes 
to the following conclusion: with the evolution of the 
cerebral structures there is an evident increase in 
the learning capacity and a greater plasticity of 
behavior. This is a summary from the notes of a 
student.—D. Bélanger. 

3201. Sperry, R. W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Neurol- 
ogy and the mind-brain problem. Amer. Scientist, 
1952, 40, 201—312.— ''Present-day science is quite at 
a loss even to begin to describe the neural events 
involved in the simplest forms of mental activity. 
Conjecture has been vague and varied, ranging from 
theories in which the brain patterns are supposed to 
parallel and to copy roughly the contents of con- 
Sciousness, to a series of codal schemes in which 
psychic experience is represented by implication in 
various brain codes with no other meaningful psycho- 
neural relation indicated. An approach to the inter- 
pretation of higher brain functions is here suggested 
in which motor adjustment, rather than stimulus 
patterns or the contents of subjective experience, 
figures predominantly as a proper frame of reference 
for understanding the organization, meaning, and 
significance of brain excitation."—4G. L. Grace. 


(See also abstracts 3219, 3759) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


3202. Bannon, Robert E. Space perception— 
some physiological and psychologicalaspects. Amer. 
ue К 195 29, 499-511.—A general review.— 

. . ой. 


_ 3203. Bender, Morris B., & Feldman, Daniel S. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) Extinction of 
taste sensation on double simultaneous stimulation. 
Neurology, 1952, 2, 195-202.—A report of studies in 
taste sensation conducted on patients with brain 
lesions, With single stimulation of the tongue taste 
perception seemed to be normal for a subject with a 
glioma in the right parieto-occipital region. With 
double stimulation, i.e., stimulation of both sides of 
the tongue with different taste stimuli there was an 
extinction of taste on the left side of the tongue. 

Iterations in cutaneous sensibility by use of this 
method was also shown as well as cross extinction 
between stimultaneous taste and cutaneous stimula- 
tion.—J. A. Stern. 


3204. Carr, W. J. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
ee) The effect of adrenalectomy upon the NaCl 
ШЕ threshold in rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
9 2, 45, 377-380.—After determination of NaCl 
threshold and mean daily intake of 3% NaCl and 
tap water, adrenalectomy was performed. Post- 
operative thresholds were not significantly different 
although post-operative intake of 3% NaCl in- 
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creased. It is concluded that "the need for NaCl 
had no influence upon the rat's ability to detect it.” 
—L, I. O' Kelly. 

3205. Croft, Phyllis G. (Whitechurch Hosp., 
Cardiff, Wales.) The assessment of pain perception. 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 427-432.—6 normals and 5 
depressives, as well as a series of rabbits, are re- 
ported on to illustrate how the cardiac pain reflex is 
indicative of level of consciousness when voluntary 
muscles are paralyzed.—W. L. Wilkins, 


3206. Croft, Phyllis G. (Whitechurch Hosp., Car- 
dif, Wales.) The effect of electrical stimulation of 
the brain on the perception of pain. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 421—426.—Rabbits in the laboratory, pigs 
and sheep in the stunning prior to slaughter, and 
patients before and after ECT were observed. In 
conditions of disturbed consciousness the complex 
modalities of sensation are lost readily. $'з re- 
sponded to cardiac pain reflex before cortical rhythms 
were reestablished, showing that pain was present 
when consciousness was not yet restored. ECT is 
presumed to be primarily a stunning process.— W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3207. Fraisse, M. La perception. (Perception.) 
Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 238- 
240; 351; 593-596; 723—728.—In this general course 
on perception the author makes a review of all work 
done on the subject. He stresses mainly two princi- 
pal historical trends (experimental and Gestalt 
psychology), the physiological basis of perception” 
and the relation between perception and personality. 
These lectures are reported in the form of students' 
notes revised by the author before publication.— 
D. Bélanger. 

3208. Hoss, A. B. Methods of taking inter- 
pupillary measurements. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 
1345-1346.— The parallactic method of taking inter- 
pupillary measurements is recommended.—D. Shaad. 


3209, Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The stability of human gustatory sensitivity 
during changes in time of food deprivation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 373-376.—‘'In this 
experiment nine human subjects abstained from all 
food stuffs for a period of 34 hr., during which time 
successive determinations of sweet, salt, and bitter 
thresholds were made at 3-hr. intervals. The hy- 
pothesis under examination was that changes in the 
threshold concentration of glucose would accompany 
the reduction of readily available energy compounds. 
Salt and bitter thresholds were studied to provide 
controls for the effects of extraneous variables. No 
systematic changes were found for any of the three 
modalities. The data do not support the suggestion 
that one concomitant of need is a sensitization of 
receptors to need-reducing substances in the en- 
vironment.” — L. I. O'Kelly. 

3210. Nakajima, Sei. (Kyoto U., Kyoto, Japan.) 
On the time error in the successive comparison of 
time. Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 21(3/4), 36-45.— 
Estimates of time intervals were made with visual 
and auditory stimuli, each modality varying in 
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duration and pattern. With visual stimuli the errors 
were negative in all but one presentation, while with 
auditory stimuli they were positive except in 2 cases. 
Gestalt patterning appears of significance in the 
results. Small visual stimulations were overesti- 
mated, but not auditory ones. In Japanese with 
English summary. 20 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


3211. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London.) Thermal sensation in the bladder. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 150—151. 
—15 patients with suprapubic cystostomies were 
tested. The bladder having been emptied, water of 
known temperature was allowed to flow into the 
bladder through the suprapubic tube and the patient 
was asked about thermal sensations. 4 different 
temperatures between 15°C and 45°C were used for 
each patient. None of the patients gave any evi- 
dence of thermal sensations in the bladder. 12 
references.— М. L. Simmel. 

3212. Piéron, Henri. Les données que la pa- 
thologie sensorielle fournit à la psychophysiologie. 
(Data from senro pathology applicable to psycho- 
physiology.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950-51, 4, 207-209; 292-293; 345-350; 405-408; 
486-492; 529-534; 592-593; 721-722.—This is a 
series of lectures reproduced in the form of notes 
taken by a student and revised by the author before 
publication. The following sub-titles can best sum- 

‚ marize these discussions: examination of the somes- 

thetic processes; medullary pathology and somes- 
thetic functions; information gathered from cerebral 
syndromes; the studies of neuro-surgeons; the 
problems of internal pain; pains due to the nervous 
system itself; thalamic syndromes and analgesia; 
examination of the specific chemical sensitivities; 
disturbances in auditory sensation; disturbances of 
color vision; neuro-ophthalmology.—D. Bélanger. 

3213. Scott, Blair, G. W. Time of psychology and 
of physics. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1952, 5552-85 The 
author discusses Some questions raised by Dobbs’ 
work on the significance of quantum theory for the 
specious present (see 26: 5158, 5159).—Р. E. 

Achtenstein. 

3214. Shapiro, Mortimer F. (New York U. 
Coll. Med., N. Y.), Fink, Max, & Bender, Morris B. 
Exosomesthesia or displacement of cutaneous sensa- 
tion into extrapersonalspace. A. M. А. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1952, 68, 481-490.—During examinations 
of 400 patients with organic brain disease only 3% 
showed, upon double simultaneous stimulation of 
the skin, a displaced locus of the stimulus-object 

into extrapersonal space. Study of 15 such cases, 
3 of which are described in detail, coupled with the 
prevalence of "exosomesthesia" in normal children 
under 4 leads to the hypothesis that this condition is 
a "normal developmental stage in the organization 
of perception to Mags uud with severe brain 
involvement regress in level of sensory in i 

—L. А. Pennington. Pao te i 

3215. Wittreich, Warren J. (Princeton U., М. J.) 
The Honi phenomenon: a case of selective perceptual 
distortion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 705- 
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712.—"Two experiments were conducted in an at- 
tempt to see if an observable and measurable differ- 
ence could be otained in an observer's description of 
his marital partner as opposed to his description of a 
stranger, when both were observed in the large and 
the small distorted rooms.”—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 3196, 3261, 3278, 3282) 


VISION 


3216. Armington, John C. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) A component of the human electro- 
retinogram associated with red color vision. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 393-401.—4A contact lens is 
used to support an electrode for the purpose of re- 
cording the human electroretinogram (ERG). With 
appropriate conditions of light adaptation it is possi- 
ble to elicit, by the use of test flashes of 0.01 sec 
duration, an early, sharply peaked component of the 
ERG. This component is most effectively aroused 
by red light in the region of 630 my; it is nearly 
absent in the red-deficient eyes of protanopes; and 
it exhibits rapid dark adaptation which is usually 
complete within the first two or three minutes. 
These findings confirm the hypothesis that protanopia 
represents a retinal deficiency, and they indicate that 
the red-responding mechanism of the retina has 
rapid temporal characteristics as compared with 
other photopic or scotopic mechanisms.— L. A. 
Riggs. 

3217. Baker, C. H. The dependence of binocular 
fusion on timing of peripheral stimuli and on central 
process. 2. Asymmetrical flicker. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 6, 123-130.—2 further experiments (nos. 
8 and 9) in binocular fusion are presented. These 
experiments deal with the differential stimulation of 
the 2 eyes and are interpreted as indicating the oper- 
ation of central processes.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3218. Bedrossian, E. Howard. Significance of 


'red-lens diplopia; its relation to heterophoria. 


Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 1356-1357.—The red 
lens test acts like a Maddox rod їп breaking up fusion 
in approximately 50% of the individuals tested; 
therefore it should not disqualify for flying unless the 
diplopia increases in the field of action of one or more 
muscles indicating paresis.—2D. Shaad. 


3219. Chow, Kao Liang. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biol, Orange Park, Fla.) Further studies on 
Selective ablation of associative cortex in relation 
to visually mediated behavior. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 109-118.—Extensive cortical 
lesions in the prestriate visual cortex of 2 monkeys 
resulted in transitory disturbance of visually medi- 
ated habits. One animal with lesions in the temporal 
cortex showed similar temporary disturbance of 
visual habits and retardation in relearning color, 
pattern, and brightness discrimination. No visual 
difficulties followed ablation of frontal eye-fields in 
2 monkeys. It is concluded that a temporal focus 


for visual capaciti чер 
O' Kelly. pacities has been demonstrated. 
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3220. de Groot, S. G., & Gebhard, J. W. (U. S. 
N. Med. Res. Lab., New London, Conn.) Pupil size 
as determined by adapting luminance. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1952, 42, 492-495.—''The illuminance of the 
retinal image depends first upon the luminance of 
the external light source and the area of the entrance 
+ pupil of the eye. Pupil size itself, however, depends 
upon the flux density of the light falling on the eye. 
The efficiency of the pupil in producing a luminous 
sensation depends upon its size in accordance with 
the Stiles-Crawford effect. Then, the size of the 
objective stimulus field alters the illuminance of the 
retinal image by affecting the size of the pupil. 
Finally, such matters as drugs, pathological condi- 
tions, ametropia, sex, age, and eye color have been 
noted to affect pupil size." A formula was derived 
for predicting the effective retinal illuminance, ad- 
justed for the Stiles-Crawford effect, in relation to 
the luminance of the adapting field. The formula 
was based upon the mean values of pupillary diam- 
eter reported by 8 investigators on a total of 34 
subjects.— L. A. Riggs. 

3221. Helson, Harry (U. Texas, Austin), Judd, 
Deane B. & Warren, Martha H.  Object-color 
changes from daylight to incandescent filament il- 
lumination. Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 221- 
223.—The effect of changing the illumination from 
Macbeth daylight to incandescent filament light of 
color temperature 2854°K on the color of Munsell 
samples is reported. The data obtained are com- 
pared with the changes predicted theoretically by а 
simplified Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision 
and based on the changed chromatic adaptation of 
the eye. Although there is general agreement be- 
tween observation and theory significant discrep- 
ancies are found to occur for the changes in satura- 
tion.—G. Westheimer. 

. 3222. Hirsch, Monroe J. The changes in refrac- 
tion between the ages of 5 and 14—theoretical and 
practical considerations. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 
445-459.—The refractive condition of 9552 unse- 
lected school children was determined by retinoscopy. 
Statistical analysis indicates that distribution is not 
normal. There is a skewing toward the hyperopic 
side until the age of 9 or 10, and then a skewing to- 
ward the myopic side. There are sex differences in 
group medians. The rate of increase in percentage 
of myopes is greatest at the age of puberty,—between 
10 and 12 for the girls, and 12 and 14 for the boys.— 
M. R. Stoll, 
3223. Jones, John Hall, & Jenkins, Nora Cong- 
don. (Howard Coll., Birmingham, Ala.) Vision 
n total personality factors. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 
З, 1387-1392.—There is a mutual relationship be- 
Sen seeing ability and personality factors.—D. 


3224. Knoll, Henry A. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
College of Obtometry.) Color vision differences in the 
ps Syes of a given individual. A case of simulated 
"E Duns atypical achromatopsia. Amer. J. Optom., 
digo 29, 538-542.—A 15 year old boy had reported 
difficulty in recognizing colors with his left eye after 
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being hit 4 years before. Now he reported that the 

spectrum looked gray with that eye. However, he 

gave normal responses with this eye and color-blind 

pore with the other on confusion tests, — M. R. 
toll. 


3225. Leibowitz, Herschel. (Columbia U., New 
York. The effect of pupil size on visual acuity for 
photometrically equated test fields at various levels 
of luminance. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 416-422. 
—There are 2 opposing factors underlying the rela- 
tionship of visual acuity to pupillary diameter. On 
the one hand, diffraction effects are inversely re- 
lated to this diameter, while on the other hand cer- 
tain optical aberrations are directly related to it. 
In these experiments, pupil size was varied by the 
use of artificial pupils. Acuity was measured for 
grating test objects in test fields covering a wide 
range of luminances. Results show that, when the 
factor of luminance of field is held constant, acuity 
is highest for an intermediate value of pupillary diam- 
eter for which, presumably, neither diffraction nor 
optical aberration is a serious limitation. At low 
luminance levels the optimum diameter is less than 
3 mm, but at higher levels (up to 100 ml) it is close 
to that of the natural pupil, namely 4 mm or more.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

3226. Levine, Jacob. (VA Hosp., Newington, 
Conn.) Studies in the interrelations of central nerv- 
ous structures in vision: III. Localization of the 
memory trace as evidenced by the lack of inter- and 
intraocular habit transfer in the pigeon. J. genet., 
Psychol., 1952, 81, 19-27.—‘‘The results . . . con- 
firmed that pigeons do not always show interocular 
transfer of discriminative habits. Only when the 
stimulilie . . . below the head of the bird does inter- 
ocular transfer take place. . . . Findings were inter- 
preted to indicate the functioning of two independent 
retinal areas in the two eyes which are not equivalent 
in function."—Z. Luria. 

3227. Lion, Kurt S. (M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Oculomotric muscle forces and fatigue. Illum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 388-390.— Electrical re- 
cordings of the change in position, velocity, and ac- 
celeration of the eye were made at intervals during a 
continued jump fixation task. It is concluded that 
the fatigue shown is not of the extrinsic eye muscles 
but in the central nervous system.—G. Westheimer. 


3228. Luizov, A. V. Kvantovye fluktuatsii sveta i 
zrenie. (Quantic fluctuation of light and vision.) 
Priroda, 1951, 40, No. 7, 12-24.—Following prob- 
lems are discussed, with the special regard to the 
significance of the work of S. I. Vavilov for the study 
of living eye and for the explanation of the requisites 
of seeing process: fluctuations of light, absolute 
sensibility of the eye, fluctuations and the discrimi- 
nating power of the eye, determination of the number 
of photons absorbed by the retina. 23-item bibli- 
ography.—4M. Choynowski. 

3229. Michaels, David D. (1849 North Larrabee 
St., Chicago, Ill.) Psychophysics of light. I. Radio- 
metric concepts. Opiom. Wkly, 43, 1952, 1429-1431; 
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1473-1477.—Radiometric and photometric concepts 
of the measurement of light are discussed. Bibli- 
ography.—D. Shaad. 
3230. Mote, Е. А, & Reed, Eleanor С. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of extending the 
duration of various light-dark ratios of intermittent 
pre-exposure upon dark adaptation in the human eye. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 333-338.—The course 
of dark adaptation was measured after both inter- 
mittent (various rates) and continuous preadapta- 
tion. By adjusting the period of preadaptation for 
the intermittent conditions the total quantity of 
light for all light-dark ratios was kept the same as 
for the continuous conditions. 4 intensities of pre- 
exposure were employed at the highest of which the 
curves obtained after intermittent pre-exposure 
tended to have lower initial thresholds, a shorter 
period of cone adaptation, and a more rapid ap- 
proach to the final level of dark adaptation than 
their equivalent control curves. At the two lower 
intensities the experimental and control curves had 
approximately the same initial threshold values, but 
the experimental curves tended to be markedly 
retarded in their recovery of dark adaptation — 
L. А. Riggs. 

3231. Naruse, Gosaku. (Tokyo Bunrika U., 
Tokyo, Japan.) The influence of form upon the 
visual-perception-threshold. Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 
21(3/4), 26-35.—Visual-perception-threshold is de- 
fined as the brightness critical for discriminating 
figure from ground. This value is found to increase 
with area of the figure; it is smaller for triangles and 
rectangles than for circles; and for rectangles it 
depends upon length. In Japanese with English 
summary. 18 references—C, М. Louttit. 

3232. Overton, Eleazer C. Morphology of visual 
behavior in the first 10 years of lite, Opiom. Wkly, 
1952, 43, 1049-1052—Changes in visual function 
from birth to 10 years are discussed.—D. Shaad. 

3233. Rausch, Edwin. Struktur und Metrik 
figural-optischer Wahrnehmung. (Structure and 
metric of figural-optical perception.) Frankfurt 
am Main: Dr. Waldemar Kramer, 1952. xiv, 404 p. 
— Most of this book is devoted to the presentation 
of a series of experiments dealing with the manner 
the apparent geometrical dimensions of seen figures 
are related to their objective geometrical dimensions. 
The experiments deal principally with variations in 
the appearance of parallelograms and rhombuses as a 
function of variations in their orientation relative to. 
the vertical-horizontal axes of space, the size of one 
of the interior angles, and (in the case of parallelo- 
grams) the relative length of the sides. The nature 
of the illusions is said to indicate the existence of an 
“orthogonality tendency" in space perception. This 
“orthogonality tendency" is thought to be a special 
instance of a more general "tendency to eliminate 
distortion" (Entzerrungstendenz).—E. С. Heine- 
mann. 

3234. Rose, H. W. (USAF Sch. Aviat, Med. 

Randolph Field, Texas.) Monocular depth percep- 
tion in flying. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 242-245, — 
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Binocular factors in depth perception have been 
over-rated for the practical job of flying. The 
author has tested 102 cadets with a new test of 
motion parallax. Correlations between scores on 
this test and instructors’ ratings of landing ability 
are low but statistically significant (+0.22 and 
+0.26). Scores on the motion parallax test do not 
correlate (r = —0.03) with scores on the Howard- 
Dolman (a test of binocular parallax), nor does the 
Howard-Dolman test correlate with landing ability 
(r = 4-0.06).—4. Chapanis. 

3235. Rosenthal, Bernard G., & Mele, Howard. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The validity of hypnotically in- 
duced color hallucinations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 700-704.—'"This paper is concerned with 
the validity of hypnotic subjects' reports of hallucin- 
ated colors. Do they really see them or are they 
merely saying that they do?" The after-image is 
utilized to answer this question.— L. N. Solomon. 


3236. Sabatini, Raoul W. Perceptual judgment 
of vision. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1557-1561.— The 
unique characteristics of visual perception and visual 
concepts are summarized.—D. Shaad. 


3237. Shepard, Carl F. The VR Standard. 
Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1400-1402.— This is a set of 
specifications for constructing and using visual rec- 
ognition test сһагіѕ.— Р. Shaad. 


3238. Sloane, Albert E., & Gallagher, J. Roswell. 
A comparison of vision screening tests with clinical 
examination results. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 
819-830.—Results are presented summarizing the 
clinical findings in 185 boys selected for referral to an 
eye specialist because of failure on the Massachusetts 
vision test or because of symptoms of visual dis- 
comfort.—D. Shaad. 

3239. Smith, William. (Massachusetts Coll. Op- 
tometry, Boston.) Clinical pointers in strabismus 
orthoptics. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 389-402.— 
Indicates what adaptations in seeing are shown by 
strabismics, and what steps in re-learning are nec- 
essary to establish normal patterns of binocular 
seeing. Training procedures are described.—M. К. 
Stoll. 

3240. Solandt, D. Y., White, R. E., & Rosen, P. S. 
(U. Toronto, Canada.) Visual importance of the 
spectral components of white light. Illum. Engng, 
N. Y., 1952, 47, 435-444 .— Visual acuity measure- 
ments were made with a broken C target on a back- 
ground illuminated by white light of constant inten- 
sity but of differing spectral composition. No differ- 
ences in visual acuity were found for 7 different 
white sources.—G. Westheimer. 

3241. Walls, Gordon L.. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The common-sense horopter. Amer. J. Optom. 
1952, 29, 460-477.—The surface horopter is a mathe- 
matical abstraction. The true horopter is a solid, 
with depth. Objects, not merely points, are seen 
binocularly without doubling because of this depth. 
The depth of the horopter is given by Panum's areas 
of retinal correspondence. Training in binocular 
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depth perception should be directed to enlarging 
these areas.—M. R. Stoll. 


(See also abstracts 3168, 3346, 3835) 


AUDITION 


3242. Alexander, I. E., & Githler, Е. J. (Prince- 
ion U., N. J.) Chronic effects of jet engine noise 
on the structure and function of the cochlear ap- 
paratus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 381— 
391.—Using guinea pigs given a 15 minute exposure 
to jet engine noise in excess of 140 db, hearing loss 
was measured 6 to 8 weeks after exposure. Group 
loss was approx. 34 db. Histological study showed 
cochlear degeneration, maximal near the base, but 
spreading from the middle. It is concluded that 
"the results support the position of total cochlear 
involvement in response to sound."— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3243. de Vries, H. L. (U. Groningen, Nether- 
lands.) Brownian motion and the transmission of 
energy in the cochlea. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 
24, 527-533.— The author considers the problem of 
the extremely acute threshold sensitivity of the 
sense organs, especially that of theear. Theabsolute 
threshold of the ear approaches that of the Brownian 
motion of the air molecules and of the eardrum. 
Ап examination of the Brownian noise in the inner 
ear reveals that the Brownian noise is apparently too 
high to permit such acute thresholds. A conceptual 
model, with appropriate mechanisms, for suppressing 
the Brownian noise of the inner ear is considered. 
This model is based upon related measurements 
upon the lateral lines organs of fishes. There is a 
detailed discussion of the Brownian motion in vari- 
ous sense organs with different types of coupling 
between the stimulus and end-organ.—I. Pollack. 

3244. Du Bois, Donald Blynn. A study of the 
responses to sound of normal pigeons and pigeons 
with one fistulated semicircular canal. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 331—332.— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1946, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 33 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2939, 

3245. Fernández, César. (Central Inst. for the 
Deaf, St. ,Louis, Mo.) Dimensions of the cochlea 
(guinea pig). J. acoust, Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 519- 
523.—For many reasons, the guinea pig has been 
used very extensively in the investigation of the 
electrical response of the inner ear. In order to 
allow the correlation of structural and physiological 
findings the detailed study of the microscopic 
anatomy of the guinea pig's inner ear was under- 
taken. The following structures were measured: 
width of the spiral lamina; Rosenthal's canal; 
width, and thickness of the basilar membrane; the 
ind у ше d windows of the cochlea; 

] an i i = 
1. Polea. gular orientation of the hair çells. 

3246. Fleischer, Konrad. (U. Leipzig, Germany.) 
Über Vorgänge des Alterns am Gehörorgan. (The 
Wen of age on the ear.) Z. Altersforsch., 1952, 6, 

-156.—Representative articles are referred to in 
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an attempt to characterize the morphological changes 
in the structures of the ear in later life. There are 
two types of deterioration in hearing in later life, 
loss of hair cells of the organ of Corti and loss of 
ganglion cells. The hair cells seem to lead an exist- 
ence independent of nervous tissue and the organ of 
Corti can remain unchanged in spite of regional 
destruction of ganglion cells. Terminal illnesses 
may effect the petrous bone independent of any age 
loss in hearing. For this reason the histology of 
many older ear specimens is almost uninterpretable. 
—J. E. Birren. 

3247. Fletcher, Harvey. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The perception of speech sounds by deaf- 
ened persons. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 490— 
497.—In a previous paper, the author and R. Н. - 
Galt provided procedures for calculation of the artic- 
ulation efficiency of communication systems for 
normal listeners. This paper presents computa- 
tional procedures which extend the analysis to in- 
clude deafened observers. The basic principle is 
that the hearing loss of an observer can be broken 
into two components: conductive deafness, and 
nerve deafness. These two components are, in turn, 
handled differentially with respect to their effect 
upon speech communication. The results of these 
computational procedures are compared with the 
empirical findings of Davis and his associates. The 
correspondence between the observed and computed 
results is considered excellent. Sample calculations 
are outlined.—J. Pollack. 

3248. Gross, Nathan B. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) The effects of cochlear lesions on the auditory 
response of the guinea pig. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 45, 127-139.—By destroying one cochlea 
and injuring the apical turn of the other, the differ- 
ential loss of hearing for high and low tones was 
determined. The results indicated that the response 
loci for low tones appears to be in the upper turns of 
the cochlea and that high intensity stimuli activate 
greater extents of the organ of Corti.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3249. Hirsh, Ira J. The measurement of hearing. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. іх, 364 p. $6.00.— 
“Basic, experimental information about acoustics, 
electroacoustic equipment, psychology of hearing 
and other related topics" is brought together and 
applied to the measurement of hearing. An 11-page 
glossary and an extensive bibliography are included. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3250. Jeffress, Lloyd A., Blodgett, Hugh C., & 
Deatherage, Bruce H. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
masking of tones by white noise as a function of the 
interaural phases of both components. I. 500 
cycles. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 523-527.— 
This study extends previous work to consider the 
effect of varying the interaural phase of the signal 
(a 500-cycle tone) and of the 500-cycle component of 
the noise by various amounts between —180? and 
+180° and by shifting the noise in time up to 4 
milliseconds. The major result of previously re- 
ported studies is verified, namely: under ‘homo- 
phasic’ conditions (ie. both masked and masking 
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signals in-phase, or both masked and masking signals 
out-of phase), the threshold is considerably higher 
(12-14 db) than under ‘antiphasic’ conditions (i.e. 
masked signal in-phase and masking signal out-of- 
phase or the converse). In addition, when the inter- 
aural phase of the 500-cycle component of the noise 
was varied between these extremes, the highest 
masked threshold was obtained for a tone of the 
same interaural phase and the lowest threshold was 
obtained for a tone of 180° out-of-phase. This result 
was obtained whether the shift in phase of the noise 
was produced by a phase-change network or by a 
time delay between the ears.—I. Pollack. 

3251. Kellogg, W. N., & Kohler, Robert. (Flor- 
ida State U., Tallahassee.) Reactions of the porpoise 
to ultrasonic frequencies. Science, 1952, 116, 250- 
252.—Experimental conditions, apparatus for sonic 
stimulation, and measures of response by 12 captive 
porpoises are described. Response was obtained 
to a frequency range of 100—50,000 cps; below 500 
cps, the oscillator frequencies led to more ''dis- 
turbed" responses, interpreted as possibly the result 
of "feeling" vibrations as tactile stimuli through the 
skin. Findings are interpreted, and the inference is 
drawn that porpoises may orient themselves by 
echolocation.—B. R. Fisher. 


3252. Mann, Cecil W. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) An analysis of the oculogyral effect. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1952, 23, 246-253.—Empirical tests are made 
of Mayne's hydrodynamic theory which predicts 
that the duration of the subjective effects arising 
from stimulation of the semicircular canals is pro- 
portional to the angular velocity (see 25: 2203). A 
good fit to Mayne's exponential curve was obtained 
at velocities up to 20 r.p.m. when the formula was 
applied to the first, “picket fence,” effect following 
the initiation or cessation of rotation. Analysis 
shows that the total first effect is made up of 2 
components: one produced by rapid oscillations of 
the cupula due to its inertia during and following 
rotation; the other by finer movements of the cupula 
due to the inertia of the endolymph in the semicir- 
cular canals.—4. Chapanis. 

3253. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Labs. Washington, D.C.) Опе effect of frequency 
and amplitude distortion on the intelligibility of 
speech in noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
538-540.—"'The effect upon the intelligibility of 
speech in noise of the interaction of sharp frequency 
limiting and severe peak clipping was studied. The 
results are compared with previously reported re- 
sults of similar tests with frequency-limited speech 
signals that were not subjected to amplitude dis- 
tortion. The intelligibility of unclipped speech 
relative to that of the peak-clipped signal under cor- 
responding experimental conditions, is a function of 
the signal-to-noise (S/N) ratio under test and is, to 
a rough approximation, independent of the frequency 
range of the speech signal passed. At high S/N 
ratios, ‘the intelligibility of the unclipped speech 
signal is higher than that of: the severely peak- 
clipped signal. Under low S/N ratios, however, the 
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intelligibility of the latter is considerably higher than 
that of the unclipped signal.” —I. Pollack. 


3254. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Labs., Washington, D. C.) The loudness of bands 
of noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 533-538.— 
“The contribution of the loudness of noise made by 
various frequency bands was studied over a wide 
range of noise levels. Paralleling results with pure 
tones, the contribution of noise of the middle fre- 
quency range to loudness is greater than that of low 
and high frequency noise (for bands 250 to 300 mels 
in width.) In order to produce maximal loudness 
with a fixed over-all sound level, it was found, in 
most cases, more economical to spread the noise 
spectrum over a wide frequency range than to con- 
centrate the noise spectrum in a restricted range of 
frequencies.” —I. Pollack. 


3255. Sullivan, J. A., & Hodges, W. E. (RCAF 
Inst. Aviat, Med., Toronto, Canada.) Statistical 
study of the relationship between the ear and the 
response of the ear to pure tones and whispered 
voice. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 229-236; 253.— 
Audiometer and whispered voice tests were admin- 
istered to 4,687 aircrew and ground crew personnel. 
The authors conclude that the whispered voice test 
is unreliable and that it should be replaced by the 
pure tone audiometric examination. Tentative 
standards for the audiometric test are established 
for admission to the RCAF.—A. Chapanis. 


3256. Tasaki, L, Davis, H., & Legouix, J. P. 
Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The 
space-time pattern of the cochlear microphonics 
(guinea pig) as recorded by differential electrodes. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 502-519.—The 
utilization of pairs of electrodes, one inserted in each 
side of the cochlear portion, allowed the authors to 
select differentially either the cochlear microphonic 
uncontaminated with the auditory nerve potential 
or the converse. The space-time pattern of the 
cochlea is revealed by a systematic change in ampli- 
tude and phase of the microphonic with changes in 
location of electrode placement. This pattern agrees 
well with that of mechanical movement obtained by 
Békésy. "It is concluded that, in addition to 
‘direct driving’ of the cochlear partition by pressure 
differences between the two scalae and to ‘surface 
waves’ arising from such driving, the transmission 
of transverse waves along the solid structures of the 
cochlear partition must also be included for a satis; 


factory interpretation of all of the available data.” 
—I. Pollack. 
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3257. Abrahams, Adolphe. Race and athletics. 
Eugen. Rev., 1952, 44, 143-145.— The basis of out- 
standing athletic ability has not yet been identified; 
it may be more rapid contractility or reduced vis- 
cosity, or a superior co-ordination related to the 
nervous system. The postulation of an "athletic 
gene" or diathesis is ventured.—G. C. Schwesinger- 
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3258. Bailey, Clark. J., & Miller, Neal E. (Yale 
U. New Haven, Conn.) The effect of sodium amytal 
on an approach-avoidance conflict in cats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 45, 205-208.—Cats trained in an 
approach-avoidance conflict sequence were given 
sub-stuporous intraperitoneal dosages of sodium 
amytal. A control group after identical training was 
given normal saline. All experimental animals (7), 
and only one control animal (of 5) lost the avoidance 
response.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3259. Bartholomew, George A. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) Reproductive and social behavior of 
the northern elephant seal. U. Calif. Publ. Zool., 
1952, 47, 369-472.—The social and reproductive 
behavior of the northern elephant seal was studied 
by field observation of herds on islands off the Cali- 
fornia coast. In nonbreeding seasons these animals 
are gregarious on land and solitary in the water. 
During the breeding season dominant males are the 
center of groups of gregarious females, while males of 
lesser position in the dominance hierarchy surround 
the groups. Dominance is established by vocal and 
motor threatening behavior and occasional fighting. 
Copulation is neither preceded nor followed by 
other sexually related behavior. The relation of the 
behavior patterns to genetic and evolutionary prob- 
lems is discussed. 28 references; 20 plates.—C. М. 
Louttit. 

3260. Buckley, Joseph. Christian design for 
sex; principles and attitudes for parents and teach- 
ers. Chicago: Fides, 1952. xxii, 216 p. $3.50.— 
This book describes ‘‘correct attitude towards sex for 
parents and to explain general principles in order 
that they and their children may solve with greater 
ease and security moral problems associated with 
sex." The first 4 chapters discuss the Christian 
pattern of sex, the breakdown of this pattern through 
different abuses, and norms of modesty. The last 3 
chapters deal with aspects of marriage. The teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church on controversial subjects 
is presented.— M. Ellermann. 

3261. Cole, J. (Oxford, U., England.) Three 
tests for the study of motor and sensory abilities in 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 226- 
230.—Tests of muscular power of thumb-index 
finger grip, tactual-kinesthetic discrimination of 
form, and finger-thumb dexterity are described and 
illustrated, together with sample performance data. 
—L. I. O' Kelly. 


3262. Deese, James, & Lazarus, Richard S. 


(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The effects of 
psychological stress upon perceptual-motor perform- 
ance. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1952, No. 52-19, v, 15 p.—The SAM Rotary Pursuit 
Test With Divided Attention was given to 280 Air 
Force enlistees. These were divided into a control 
group and four experimental groups with variations 
in psychological stress produced by the test situation 
and Jnstructions. Additional measurements were 
obtained with a Group Rorschach Test, by ratings 
of signs of tension and motivation, and by indications 
of tremor, excessive sweating, and aggressive ver- 
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balization. In general the stress conditions produced 
a decrement in performance. Failure-stress intro- 
duced late in learning produced a small improvement. 
There was no relation between performance under 
stress and either the Rorschach variables or ratings of 
subjects' tension.—W. F. Grether. 


3263. Ellis, Albert. Whatis normal sex behavior? 
Complex, 1952, No. 8, 41-51.—Reviewing the statis- 
tical, adjustment, biological, and moral definitions 
of "normal" sex activity, Ellis that the sex drive 
per se does not lead to difficulties—it is the social 
attitudes which imply bans and tabus. Normality 
in the sexual sphere becomes virtually equivalent to 
social acceptance of various "normal" sex acts. 
Sex normality, so-called, is a purely culturally condi- 
tioned phenomenon.—H. H. Strupp. 


3264. Fessard, M. Les mécanismes réflexes. 
(The reflex mechanisms.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 115-118; 213-216; 270-277; 
475-483; 708-712.—A distinction is made between 
the contributions of experimental psychology and 
psychophysiology in the investigation of reflex 
activity. The main emphasis bears on the descrip- 
tion of reflex action as a physiological mechanism. 
The author presents a detailed account of the physi- 
ology of reflex activity. This series of lectures is 
summarized from students notes which have been 
read by the author before publication.—D. Bélanger. 


3265. Finger, Frank W., Bice, Raymond C., & 
Day, Willard F. (U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) Au- 
diogenic seizures and streptomycin-induced vestibu- 
lar dysfunction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 163-169.—Massive doses of streptomycin, di- 
hydrostreptomycin, or isotonic sodium chloride 
solution were given to 3 groups of male albino rats 
twice daily for approximately 11 weeks. Weekly 
testing of susceptibility to audiogenic seizure showed 
no differential effect of either drug. The strepto- 
mycin group showed marked impairment of vestibu- 
lar function. ‘‘These findings seem to eliminate 
vestibular excitation as a necessary condition for 
convulsions induced under intense sound stimula- 
tion.’—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3266. Finger, Frank W., & Reid, Lyne Starling. 
(U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) The effect of water 
deprivation and subsequent satiation upon general 
activity in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 368-372.— The general activity of rats deprived 
of water increases in a manner comparable to that of 
rats deprived of food and decreases as markedly with 
satiation. Discussion of interrelations of effects 
from hunger and thirst drive is presented.—L. T 
O'Kelly. 

3267. Fredericson, Emil (Jackson Memorial 
Lab, Bar Harbor, Maine.) Aggressiveness in 
female mice. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
254-257.— Female mice did not fight spontaneously . 
but did show vigorous fighting over food.— L. ЯЕ 
O'Kelly. 

3268. Fuller, J. L., & Rappaport, Adrienne. 
(Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Maine.) The 
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of wetting on sound-induced convulsions in 
mice. J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1952, 45, 246-249. 
—A strain of coavulslon-susoeptibie mice were 


rendered immune to audiogenic 


3 minutes wetting of the hair and skin, su bility 
returning when the animal is again бгу, Since the 
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Neurol, Neurosurg. Psychiat, 1952, 15, 148-149,— 
“The reflex contraction of the bladder evoked by 
moving a smooth foreign body along the urethra or by 
irrigating the urethra with fluid, as described by Bar- 
rington in decerbrate cats, and named by him the see 
and seventh component reflexes of micturitio 
was sought for in man. No evidence has been foum 
of its existence.” 5 references.—M. L, Simmel, 
3274. Nolan, C. Y. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
Stimulational seizures without pseudopregnancy in 
white rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 
183-187.—Virgin female rats subjected to audios 
nic or electroconvulsive seizures daily for 21 and 
days respectively, were given vaginal smear ехе 
aminations daily before, during, and after the 
treatments. No evidence of inhibition of normal 
estrous activity was found, “It is concluded that 
the fundamental processes associated with the be- 
havior patterns of electrogenic and audiogenic 
seizures are independent of special pituitary in» 
volvement and the processes underlying pseudos 
pregnancy,"— L. I. O'Kelly. 
3275. Rabe, Peter І. (Roscoe B. Jackson Me — 
morial Lab., Bar Harbor, Ме.) The cumulative frus- 
tration effect in the audiogenic seizure syndrome of 
DBA mice. J. genet, Psychol, 1952, 81, 3-17,— 
"The behavioral consequences of a cumulative 
Írustration effect as produced by motor restraint 
were tested, .. . Twenty mice were subjected to 
bell ringing while confined in a small wire cage, and 
20 control animals were exposed to the bell inside & 
washtub." Duration of audiogenic seizure phases 
was significantly shorter for the experimental 
animals More experimental rats die as а com- 
sequence of the seizures than do the controls 
Z, Luria. 


3276. el, Paul S., & Taub, Daniel v. (U 
Pw Ug ia d p nu k 
. , Psychol., 4 50-253,—1ntrà- 

pos adu injection of blood serum from hungry rats 
Causes no more food ingestion in the recipients than 
serum from satiated donors. Volume of serum 

is ey. ood to pdt xe intake. The 

thesis of the hunger drive is ques 
tloned.— L. T O'Kelly. ' 


3277. W. R, & Bindra, Dalbir. 
(месй U., Montreal, Canada, Motivational and 


West, Louis J., Niell, Karleen C., & 
ecis d hypote agnosia on 3 


amounts of radiant heat as painful stimuli to 
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before, during, and after hypnotic trances rangini 
from light to deep, the authors rt perception 
pain to be reduced by hypnotic sugges ns ol 
anaesthesia with an accompanying inability to dis- 
criminate different intensities ma in dols 
during control periods). Galvanic skin responses 
were Vikewise diminished or upon occasion disap- 

ared under deep hypnosis even in those instances 
[^ which pain perception subjectively remained 
unchanged. These results are related to physiological 
and clinical studies of hypnotic suggestion.— L. A. 
Pennington. 


(See aldo abstracts 3235, 3395, 3400) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


3279, Baruk, Н. Etude expérimentale des trou- 
bles dela volonté. (An experimental study of the dis- 
orders of volition.) Bull. Gr. Btud, Psychol, Unie. 
Paris, 1950, 3(12), 22-24.—Volition is the synthesis 
of all personality, its pos functioning. If this 
functioning is disturbed the subject is helpless: he 
cannot execute an act. The functioning of the will 
is parallel to that of freedom and the disorders of 
volition are concomitant with the delirium of 
influence ("délire d'influence"), Moral vp 
is implicated in the force of volition.—G. Lavoie, 

3280, Baruk, M. Les maladies de la volonté. 
(The troubles of voten Bull. Gr. Étud, Psychol, 
Univ, Paris, 1951, 4, 222-228.— This series of lec- 
tures із summarized by this translation of the au- 
thor's conclusion: "Voluntary phenomena cannot be 
localized in а part of the cerebrum or impai 
selectively by disorders of a restricted nature, Thi 
are the synthesis of personality, its global function- 
ing; therefore, they can be influenced just as well by 
toxic bodies acting diffusely over all the cerebrum as 
by moral causes; they restrict the action of volition 
d suppression of the liberty of the sick individual. 
Thus, while the cerebrum is a necessary instrument 
for volition, moral judgment is also very narrowly 
dependent upon the latter," These notes of a 
student have been revised by the author.—D. 

nger. 

3281. Bett, W. R. The infirmities of genius. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 192 p. 
#4.75.—Concerned with the question of psycho: 
pathology of genius the author reviews strengths and 
weaknesses of 15 eminent men, a chapter to each, 
and relates creativeness to “physical weakness ог 
mental кимү" Among those discussed аге: 
Certe, Shelley, Smart, Balzac, Pope, and Hearn.— 
1. А. Pennington, 


3282. Dukes, William F., & Bevan, William, Jr. 
(Emory U., Са.) Accentuation and vari- 
ability in the ; o» t ob- 


jet J. Pac 1982, 20, 457-465.—30 children, 


matched weights classified 1) valued (jars con- 
taining candy) and (2) енд e е sand 


27: 3279-3287 


and sawdust). The results indicate (1) that valued 
stimulus objects appear heavier than neutral ones 
е about vias 3 i lo subs FURORE jute: 
uation about whic! to mal Я 
ments are valued, Lew omg is less 
Personality factors 

affecting these judgments are considered. 5 refer- 


3283, Hora, Thomas. The dissocial 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, Изи This 
article endeavors to focus the attention of the reader 
on a personality disturbance founded on а su; 
Ызы — by vane ч Ту] out aan 
with those о! ety at large. The genetic n, 
the sociological, characte 
pects of the so-called dissoci superego are elabo- 
rated upon. An illustrative case is presented with 
emphasis on its hodynamic and therapeutic 
implications, "— 2, N. Solomon. 

3284. Kuhnke, Eberhard. Bin objektiver Nach- 
weis des reflektorischen Immobilisationszustandes 
beim Menschen. (An objective proof of reflex im» 

Psychother, med, 


by means of-a recording device. Та response to un« 
эрке noises the standing human body 


3286. Mahla- Rotraut. Die Liebe als 
Problem im Leben des Loveasa 
in the Ше of the male.) P 
prakt, Lebensgestalt., 195 $, 265-272. The 


А Ronald. А 
Сааба.) Irrational fears in the dog. Сетей, J. 
Prychol., 1952, 6, 141-147, —Usi as criteria of 
reactions а turning away, crouch 
were 
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cluding toy lizards, skulls, soap bubbles, „etc. 
Avoidance responses were most frequent to objects 
with moving parts. Learning was found to play an 
important role.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3288. Nash, Myrtle Corliss. A quantitative study 
of effects of past experience on adaptation-level. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 335-336.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Bryn Mawr Coll. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 157 p., $1.96, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3632. 

3289. Spitz, Charlotte. Der moderne Mann. 
(The modern male.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 330-331.—The modern 
male is caught in a vicious circle—work, earn, and 
success. The emphasis on work, characteristic of 
modern civilization, denies the male time for family, 
hobbies, and contemplation. This lack of leisure 
causes a starvation of the modern male’s emotional 
life. The balance between intellectual and emotional 

expression must be restored in order for the male to 
attain optimum mental health.— T. C. Kahn. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


3290. Aebli, Hans. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Regression toward an unlearned preference in the 
rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 258-263.— 
Following the determination of a turning tendency 
in a T-maze, animals were trained in making the 
ро turn, Upon reaching criterion they were 
shocked in the section of maze before the choice 
point. 5 of 6 animals turned in the direction of their 
original preference. Another group, trained in the 
direction of the turning preference, when shocked 
showed 4 of 5 animals persisting in the direction of 
the turning preference. The findings support the 
assumption of regression towards an unlearned pref- 
erence.— L. I. O' Kelly. 

3291. Amsel, Abram. (Twlane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Rate of learning a visual brightness dis- 
crimination as a function of discriminanda durations. 
J. comp. physiol, Psychol, 1952, 45, 341-346.— 
Using a long-stemmed single T-maze with 3 differ- 
ent Vos eque of white or black painted runways 
involving a white-black discrimination for right or 
left turn, the variable of discriminanda duration was 
investigated by varying the length of alley of a given 
brightness immediately preceding the choice point. 
Of the 3 pre-choice point lengths, 2, 6 and 12 feet, 
the 2 ft. runway yielded the slowest learning, the 
12 ft. runway the fastest.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3292. Armitage, Stewart б. (VA Hospital, Ft. 
Custer, Michigan.) The effects of barbiturates on 
the behavior of rat offspring as measured in le: 
and reasoning situations. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol. 1952, 45, 146-152.—Single dosages of sodium 
barbital or sodium pentobarbital were given to 
pregnant female rats 19.5 days after conception. 
Litters were tested on maze and reasoning problems 
in comparison with a control group, and showed sig- 
nificant decrements in both. A control experiment 
using successive litters from the same mothers showed 
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similar results and served as a control of the possi- 
bility of hereditary influences.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3293. Arnold, W. J. (U. Nebraksa, Lincoln.) 
Maze learning and retention after X-radiation of the 
head. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 358- 
361.—Rats exposed to 300r of X-radiation on the 
head after achieving criterion on a 14 unit T-maze 
and rats similarly exposed before original T-maze 
training showed no significant differences from split- 
litter control groups in retention or in original learn- 
ing.— L. I. O'Kelley. 

3294. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.) Latent learning as a function of the 
strength of unrewarded need states. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol 1952, 45, 192-197.— Albino rats 
were given 400 paired presentations of sound and 
light under varying degrees of hunger and thirst. 
They were then trained in an avoidance apparatus 
pairing sound with electrical shock, and finally, were 
trained with pairing of light and shock. The ani- 
mals given the preliminary sound-light pairings 
under high motivation acquired the avoidance re- 
sponses significantly faster than those trained under 
lower motivation. “This experiment supports the 
position that learning is influenced by the degree of 
deprivation and that this relation is at least to some 
extent independent of reward."— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3295. Becker, R. Frederick, & Donnell, William. 
(Duke U. Sch. Med., Durham, N. C.) Learning 
behavior in guinea pigs subjected to asphyxia at 
birth. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 153-162. 
—Animals subjected to extreme asphyxia after birth 
by Caesarian section were compared with lightly 
asphyxiated and normal litter mates in a problem 
box learning situation. The severely asphyxiated 
animals were significantly inferior in error and per- 
severation scores. General neurological findings 
showed widespread motor defects.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3296. Brady, Joseph V., & Hunt, Howard F. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The effect of electro-convulsive 
n m a pond emotional response: a ins 

‘or impaired hearing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 180-182.—As a test of ae possibility that 
the use of ear-clip administration of ECS current 
impaired the hearing of animals previously given 
emotional conditioning to an auditory stimulus, rats 
were conditioned to a blinking light in association 
with floor grid shock, They were then given 21 
ECS's and re-tested with the blinking light; showing 
bv, Da Se tos. of conditioned fear responses 

in the previously reported “auditory” groups.— 
О A E T 3 p 


3297. Braun, W., Patton, R. A., & Barnes, 
Henry W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Effects of electro- 
Shock convulsions upon the learning performance of 
monkeys: I, Object-quality discrimination learning. 
J. comp. physiol., Psychol, 1952, 45, 231-238.— 

After eight rhesus monkeys had been trained on 
515 object-quality discrimination problems and 
formed a highly efficient learning set, four of the 
animals were given a series of 20 electroshock con- 
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vulsions. Following shock, these animals and the: 


four controls were tested on a series of 96 additional 
problems. The convulsed animals were significantly 
inferior to the controls in terms of total errors. The 
impairment was temporary in duration and was 
most marked on differential-cue trials.” —ZL. I. 
O' Kelly. 

3298. Braun, Harry W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Effects of electroshock convulsions upon the learning 
performance of monkeys: П. Delayed response. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 352-357.— 
Capacity to perform delayed responses following a 
series of 20 ESC's was essentially unimpaired, al- 
though some indication of first-order interaction 
significance wasfound forlearning-delay and learning- 
cue-object characteristics.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3299. Bresson, M. L'apprentissage. (Learning.) 
Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 
98-99; 180-185; 246-247; 308-316; 370-371.—1n 
the study of learning 2 levels must be distinguished: 
(1) the facts, and (2) their integration into a theory. 
The different theories spring from about the same 
facts on the existence of which they all seem to 
agree: the individual and specific difference in the 
capacity to learn, the frequency of the effects re- 
lated to the complexity and motivation of learning, 
the existence of cognitive factors, the problem of 
transfer and generalization, the existence of inhibi- 
tion. The opinions differ when it comes to theories 
but the latter have a tendency to come to some 
agreement as the level of complexity gets higher. 
Throughout this analysis of learning the author 
presents and evaluates the different theories: 
Thorndike, Watson, Guthrie, Hull, Koehler, Lewin, 
Tolman. This is a summary of a series of lectures 
as taken from a student's notes.—D. Belanger. 


3300. Brown, W. Lynn, & Wilbanks, W. A. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) The effect of different periods of 
electroconvulsive shock on spatial learning. 5 
genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 29-44.—To test if a critical 
number of shocks produces maximal damage, 4 
groups of rats were trained on a double alternation 
spatial maze. Non-shock animals mastered the 
problem in 14 days. The groups shocked 6 and 12 
times showed some reduction in error while the 
group given 18 shocks performed at about chance 
level. The authors conclude that shocked animals 
tend to form position habits and that electroshock 


convulsions prevent formation of stable traces.— 
2. Luria. 


3301. Brush, Е. R., Bush, В. R., Jenkins, W. O., 
John, W. F., & Whiting, J. W. M. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Stimulus generalization after 
gr шеноп and punishment: an experimental study 
9 displacement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
33-640.—''Generalization of an instrumental re- 
sponse after conditioning, extinction, and punish- 
ment was studied. . . . The relations of these re- 
sults to Miller's theory of displacement and to the 
experiment of Miller and Kraeling are discussed."— 
L. N. Solomon. 
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3302. Crespi, Leo Paul. Quantitative variation 
of incentive and performance in the white rat. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 329-331—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1942, Princeton U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 121 p., $1.51, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No, 2931. ` 


3303. DeValois, Russell Lee. The relation of 
different levels and kinds of motivation to variability 
of behavior. Dissertation Absir., 1952, 12, 331.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 125 p., $1.56, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3580. 


3304. Flynn, J. P., & Jerome, E. A. Learning in 
an automatic multiple-choice box with light as an 
incentive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 
336-340.—"'The multiple-choice box, described here 
consists of a test cage divided into 2 identical 
chambers by a common partition in which there are 
as many as 5 doors. One chamber is lighted, the 
other isnot. An animal placed in the lighted cham- 
ber escapes to the darkened one, where it is given a 
brief, fixed period in the dark after which the light 
conditions are reversed and the animal returns to the 
original chamber, and the cycle is repeated, By 
using different numbers of doors and various tem- 
poral sequences of locking and unlocking them, a 
large variety of problems can be presented to the 
animal. The ability of the rat to learn in this situ- 
ation is illustrated by 2 sets of data, one ona single- 
alternation problem, the other on a task analogous 
to the double-alternation problem.”—L. I. O' Kelly. 


3305. Forgays, Donald G., & Forgays, Janet W. 
(HRRC, Randolph Field, Texas. The nature of the 
effect of free-environmental experience in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 322-328.— The 
adult problem-solving performances of rats raised in 
a free environment with and without “playthings” 
were compared with those of animals raised in re- 
stricted and “normal” environments. The results 
favored the free-environment groups with a high 
degree of statistical significance. Differences are 
interpreted as due to differential opportunity for 


visual learning during early life.— L. J. O' Kelly. 


3306. Freeburne, Cecil M., & Taylor, John E. 
(State U., Bowling Green, Ohio.) Discrimination 
learning with shock for right and wrong responses 
in the same subject. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 264—268.—Albino rats trained on a black- 
white discrimination with post-choice shock for both 
right and wrong responses learned faster than a 
control group (.05 level) shocked for neither. It is 
concluded that the results support Muenzinger’s 
contention that shock facilitates learning of dis- 
crimination habits in the rat.— L. I. O' Kelly. 


3307. Gatling, Frank. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville.) The effect of repeated stimulus reversals on 
le jn the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 347-351.— "Using a converted Lashley Jumping 
Box, a group of rats were presented with a light gray 
stimulus and a dark gray one. When the rats 
learned to go to the light gray stimulus, the dark 
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gray one became the positive one. This procedure 
was carried through 13 reversals. Negative transfer 
effect was great and increasing during Reversals 1 
and 2, but began to dissipate during the third re- 
versal and continued to do so in a negatively ac- 
celerated manner until the subjects were making 
fewer errors by the ninth reversal than they had 
made on the original problem. An hypothesis is 
presented that posits that the increasing efficiency 
in learning is due partly to the fact that there is an 
increase in effective habit strength transferred from 
reversal to reversal, and partly to the fact that the 
animal learns an additional problem within a prob- 
lem, that of reversal.” — L. I. O'Kelly. 

3308. Gilchrist, J. С. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Characteristics of latent and reinforcement learning 
as a function of time. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 198-203.—When rats are trained in a 
single-unit T-maze under a 20-22 hr. food depriva- 
tion and with varying time in the maze and avail- 
ability of food, the results are interpreted as sup- 
porting ‘‘(a) the position that learning does occur 
under drive in the absence of a relevant goal object 
. « . (b) learning yields a function of performance 
against time having the same general form as that 
obtained from learning under drive in the presence 
of a relevant goal-object . . . (c) performances 
under the two conditions of goal availability do not 
differ significantly from each other when the tests 
are run under identical conditions.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3309. Hall, John F., & Kobrick, John І. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll., State College.) The relationships 
among three measures of response strength. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 280-282.— 
“Twenty-five rats were given 16 trials on a 16-ft 
straight-away, and the learning of this task was 
measured by recording latencies, running times, and 
resistance to extinction. Product-moment correla- 
tions computed between these various measures 
indicated that it would be impossible to predict one 
measure. of response strength for an individual 
organism from a knowledge of some other measure,” 
— L. I. O' Kelly. 

3310. Hymovitch, Bernard. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The effects of px AME се оп 
рона in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 

sychol., 1952, 45, 313-321.—3 experiments on the 
effect of altering early experience patterns on later 
performance and learning are reported. Animals 
were variously blinded early or late with respect to 
the test situation or reared in cages allowing various 
degrees of perceptual and motor freedom, early and 
late. The results in general show the superiority of 
animals having opportunity for wider early per- 
ceptual experience, although early vs. late blinding 
had little effect and enclosed maze scores were not 
affected by the early experiences.— L. Г. O' Kelly. 

3311. Isihara, Iwataro. (Kwansei Gakuin U., 
Nishinomiya, Japan.) The process of retroactive 
inhibition in retention. Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 
21(3/4), 18-25.—4 experiments with different ma- 
terial measured retention for varying periods after 
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interpolated learning. Retroactive inhibition was 
increased for the shortest period in one experiment, 
for longer periods it was the same as in control groups 
orit decreased. The author proposes that retroactive 
inhibition is determined by relative strengths of 
factors of "interference" and ‘‘spontaneous re- 
covery.” In Japanese with English summary. 26 
references.—C. М. Louttit. 


3312. Lambert, William W. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.), & Solomon, Richard L. Extinction of a 
running response as a function of distance of block 
point from the goal. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 269-279.—After acquisition of a running 
response in a straightaway, groups of rats were 
blocked at varying distances from the goal box. 
Trials to extinction varied directly with proximity 
of the block to the goal box, as did degree of excited 
activity. Animals extinguished inside the goal box 
required more extinction trials than did animals 
blocked outside the goal box. A ‘‘frustration-drive”’ 
hypothesis is discussed.— L. I. O’Kelly. 


3313. Lepley, William M., & Rice, George E., Jr. 
(Pennsylvania State Coll., State College.) Behavior 
variability in paramecia as a function of guided act 
sequences. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
283-286.—Paramecia run through a single-T path, 
a T with a prior right or prior left turn, or T with 2 
prior right or left turns, showed, particularly with 
the one prior turn, a marked "centrifugal swing" or 
"reactive inhibition." Distribution of turns in the 
single-T conformed to chance expectancy.— L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

3314. Levinson, Billey. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Effects of fetal irradiation on learning. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 140-145.—Offspring of 30 
gravid albino rats irradiated with 300-600 r of 
X-irradiation at conception ages of from 11 to 19 
days, were trained in a Lashley III maze at age 50 
days. They were significantly inferior to a control 
group in trials to criterion, errors and total time. 
Post-mortem examination showed multiple evi- 
dences of interference with neural development in 
the experimental animals.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3315. Meyer, Donald R., & Harlow, H. F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Effects of multiple variables 
on delayed response performance by monkeys. 
genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 53-61.—''This experiment 
studied simultaneously the effects of learning, length 
of delay, amount of reward, kind of cue differentia- 
tion, and screen interpolation upon the direct method 
delayed response performances of monkeys trained 
in reversed discrimination learning."—Z. Luria. 


3316. Montgomery, Kay C. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A test of two explanations of spontaneous 
alternation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 
287-293.—Using albino rats and a right-angle cross 
runway apparatus, it was possible to independently 
vary place and turn by alternating starting boxes 
at extreme ends of one arm of the cross in massed or 
staggered order. Animals were rewarded for all 
Choices. Results indicated that alternation of place 
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occurred above chance level when the starting posi- 
tion was shifted in the counter-balanced order, but 
that alternation of turn remained at a chance level. 
The results are interpreted as not confirmatory of the 
prediction from a reactive inhibition hypothesis, 
but supportive of an exploratory-tendency hypothe- 
sis.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3317. Notterman, J. M., Schoenfeld, W. N., & 

Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., New York.) A com- 
parison of three extinction procedures following heart 
rate conditioning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
47, 674-677.—‘‘In a group extinguished without 
prior information . . . the conditioned response 
showed little tendency to decline in strength over 11 
extinction trials. Following the first extinction trial, 
both an instructed and an instructed-avoidance 
group were told that they would no longer be shocked. 
In the latter instance, however, S’s were told that 
the shock would be omitted only if they made a 
specific motor response . . . whenever the condi- 
tioned stimulus (tone) was presented. Although in 
the case of the instructed group the strength of the 
conditioned response declined progressively, the 
addition of the avoidance response for the instructed- 
avoidance group led to a much more rapid extinc- 
tion."—4JL. N. Solomon. 
‚ 3318. Teel, Kenneth S. (Bolling AFB, Wash- 
ington, Р. С.) Habit strength as a function of moti- 
vation during learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 188-191.—4 groups of 21 animals each were 
given 56 trials on a single-unit T-maze under 1, 7, 
15 or 22 hrs. of hunger, and were then given extinc- 
tion testing. Each group was subdivided into one 
of the 4 motivational conditions of the training 
period. -No significant differences in resistance to 
extinction resulted from the differences in drive 
strength at the time of training. ''This result was 
interpreted as supporting Hull’s omission of drive 
strength during conditioning from his list of direct 
determinants of habit strength."— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3319. Umemoto, Takao. (Kyoto U., Kyoto, 
Japan.) The relative weight of stimulus versus 
response words in rote learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1951, 21(3/4), 46-55.—10 students learned paired 
associate material including nonsense word-word, 
alphabet-word, word-nonsense word, and word- 
alphabet. Repetition to complete anticipation was 
the measure. Results indicate that "the difference 
of easy and difficult materials is more markedly ac- 
centuated in the response status than in the stimulus 
status of items." In Japanese with English sum- 
mary.—C. M. Louttit. 

3320. Warren, J. M. & Harlow, H. Е. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) 
normal and brain operated monkeys.  J. genet. 
Psychol, 1952, 81, 45-52.—''Three groups of 4 
rhesus monkeys were tested on a series of 112 object 
discrimination problems. . . . The Frontal (lesion) 
Group made more errors than the normal controls. 
The Posterior (lesion) Group was significantly in- 
ferior to both the Normal and Frontal Groups. All 
3 groups had been tested twice before on series of 
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object discriminations, both operate groups having 
then undergone only unilateral lesions. The Frontal 
Group improved between the second and third series 
of discriminations in spite of the new frontal area 
lesion, and the Posterior Group showed clear cut 
and significant decrement on comparable tests."— 
Z. Luria. 

3321. Warren, J. M., & Harlow, Н. F. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Learned discrimination per- 
formance by monkeys after prolonged postoperative 
recovery from large cortical lesions. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 119-126,—Rhesus mon- 
keys subjected to extensive unilateral cortical abla- 
tion and 2 years later to ablation of contralateral 
prefrontal cortex (Frontal Group) or temporal and 
visual associative cortex (Posterior Group) were 
tested for pattern and object discrimination after 
between 14 and 18 months of post-operative re- 
covery. A normal control group was also used. No 
significant differences in object discrimination were 
shown between groups in contrast to the types of 
defect which appeared shortly after operation. The 
Posterior group showed only chance level discrimina- 
tion of form and size differences; the Normal and 
Frontal Groups were not differentiated on error 
scores and were both superior to the Posterior group. 
—L. I. O' Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 3134, 3748, 3775) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3322. Brickner, Richard M. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
New York.), & Barnum, Alec S. Thought as a form 
of sensation, and agnosis of thought. 4. М. А. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 466-474.—The 
thesis, based upon studies of patients with lobecto- 
mies, lobotomies, and the epilepsies, is developed 
that a "neurointellectual" system, comparable to 
neuromotor and neurosensory systems, exists. Each 
differs from the other only in end-organs; an idea is 
the product of neural activity without a ‘‘fixed 
end-organ of special structure." Thought, being 
afferent to awareness, makes it possible to classify 
so-called disturbances in ideation in the same 
manner as cortical sensory disturbances are classed: 
(1) thought agnosis (the inability to interpret 
rightly those units of thoughts that reach conscious- 
ness) and (2) irreminiscence of thought (the inabil- 
ity to bring to awareness a nonetheless present 
thought). These points are illustrated as appropri- 
ate in relation to forced thinking, loss of thoughts in 
hypnosis, memory impairment, and Ribot's law.— 
L. A. Pennington. і 

3323. Gladstone, Roy. (Oklahoma Agricultural 
& Mechanical Coll., Stillwater.) A factor in the de- 
generation of discussions. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 176-178.—A solution which a person reaches 
easily is assumed by that person to be easily under- 
stood by others. However, even though subjective 
difficulty parallels scaled difficulty in some intelli- 
gence tests, there may be matters which will be 
interpreted in accordance with each person’s ment 
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organization, as is the case in the interpretation of 
Rorschach blots. Їп ап argument, people are likely to 
suppose that someone who, because of his individual 
orientation, actually cannot see a certain interpreta- 
tion is only pretending that he cannot see it, and is 
really being insincere and perverse.—E. B. Mallory. 
3324. Guilford, J. P., Wilson, В. C., & Christen- 
sen, Р. В. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) 
A factor-analytic study of creative thinking. 
Administration of tests and of results. 
Univ. Southern Calif. Rep. Psychol. Lab., 1952, No. 
8, 24 p.—A battery of tests covering eight abilities 
hypothesized as being important in creative thinking 
was assembled and administered to 410 Air Cadets 
and Student Officers. The scores were intercorre- 
lated and 16 factors were extracted by Tucker’s 
IBM adaptation of Hotelling's principal-components 
method. Orthogonal rotations resulted in 14 readily 
identifiable factors, a doublet, and a residual. 9 
previously identified factors were found. 5 new 
factors were identified: originality, redefinition, 
adaptive flexibility, spontaneous flexibility, and 
sensitivity to problems.—G. C. Carter. 

3325. Seliger, Hans. Beitrag zur Physiologie des 
ir agi (Contribution to the physiology of 
thought processes.) Psychiat. Neurol., med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1952, 6, 186-188.—The oxidation- 
reduction systems of cysteine-cystin and glutamic 
acid—glutathione, the enzyme systems, and the 
tracer elements of brain metabolism are related to 
electrical changes and their effects on the association 
centers. Psychiatric and neurologic implications of 
brain metabolism are discussed.. Russian summary. 
—C. T. Bever. 

3326. Sweetland, Anders, & Quay, Herbert. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) An түлөн 
investigation of the hypnotic dream. J. abnorm. 

soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 678-682.— "Sixteen psycho- 
logicall naive college students were taught to dream 
under hypnosis, Fifty stimuli of an ego-involving 
nature were twice administered. It was found that: 
1, Ego-involvement showed no effect on reaction 
time, dream duration, dream alteration (‘symboliza- 
tion’) and stimulus rejection. 2. Dream alteration 
is closely related to emotional adjustment; the best 
adjusted subjects symbolize most. 3. Recall is a 
function of recency and is independent of stimulus 
tone. 4. Repeated dreams occur rarely when 'con- 


ceptual' (as opposed to sensory) stimuli are used." 


—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstract 3114) 


INTELLIGENCE 


3327. Barlow, Fred. Mental prodigies. 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pos Ead 
This is a popular account of the history and perform- 
ance of various kinds of so-called “prodigies”: in- 
dividuals showing unusual ability to do “mental 
arithmetic” and to memorize, as well as persons who 
show particular "genius" in the fields of chess, music, 
and other areas. An account of precocious children 
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is included. Techniques used by these individuals 
in performing their feats are described, with particu- 
lar reference to the devices used by exceptional 
memorizers. The volume concludes with a specula- 
tive discourse on the origins and dynamics of the 
abilities shown by prodigies.— F. Costin. 

3328. Brožek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personality of young and middle-aged 
normal men: item analysis of a psychosomatic in- 
ventory. J. Geront., 1952, 7, 410-418.—A question- 
naire inventory was designed to study traits regarded 
as characteristic of individuals who develop essential 
hypertension. A group of 119 college students and 
200 business and professional men answered the 
questionnaire and the items were examined to deter- 
mine which significantly differentiated the 2 groups. 
The results permit the characterization of age 
differences in healthy men, e.g., older men are more 
self confident, less interested in physical exercise, 


more tense than the college students.—J. E. Birren. 


3329. Combs, Arthur W. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Intelligence from a perceptual point of view. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 662-673.—This 
paper is an attempt to relate the phenomenological 
method of observation to the problem of intelligence. 
The nature of intelligence as viewed from a perceptual 
frame of reference, some limiting factors upon per- 
ception, and some implications of this approach are 
discussed.— L. N. Solomon. 

3330. Driscoll, Justin A. (Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa.) Factors in intelligence and achievement. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. viii, 56 p.—A battery of tests 
was administered to 205 boys and 287 girls in the 
junior year of high school. The tests include: 
California Non Language, Grade Nine-Adult; Cali- 
fornia Language, Advanced Series, Age Eleven- 
Adult; Pintner General Ability Test, Form A; 
McManama, Exercise in Cognitive Ability, Form A; 
and Iowa High School Content Examination, Form 
L. 3 factors were found to underly the performance 
of the tests. They were identified as cognitive, 
verbal, and numerical. The calculation of the gen- 
eral factors of the groups already identified by the 
centroid method, the correlation between the groups, 
the correlation of the achievement tests with the four 
groups, and the correlation between the achievement 
tests corroborated the findings of the Thurstone 
method.—G. C. Carter. 

3331. Esser, P. Н. Karakterkennis en neurosen- 
leer. (Character knowledge and the science of 
neurosis). Kampen: Kok, 1952, 426, Hfl. 15,75.— 
Part II. (see 26: 4853). Extensive discussion about 
modern characteranalysis and the problem of being 
neurotic in view of the psychology of Klages and 
Szondi. Discussion of typologies and theories and 
introduction to the practical work of character- 
analysis. Extensive discussions about structure, 
quality and analysis of character; tests and their 
practical application, neurotic man, organic and non- 
organic hormopathies and psychoneurosis. 
references.— M. Dresden. 
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3332. Galton, Francis. Hereditary genius: an 
inquiry into its laws and consequences. New York: 
Horizon Press, 1952. xxvii, 379 p. $3.75.—This 
reprint of a classic long out-of-print includes the 
prefatory chapter of the edition of 1892. 

3333. Grieger, P. L'observation de l'intelligence 
individuelle d'aprés les travaux scolaires. (Observa- 
tion of individual intelligence according to scholastic 
work.) Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1952, 7, 338-347; 413- 
420.—The author discusses a diagnosis of the form 
and power of intelligence by the methodical examina- 
tion of dissertations where one discovers 3 essential 
stages of thought: comprehension of the problem, 
invention of a solution, and the critical verification 
of the value of a new solution. This methodical 
observation of scholastic work constitutes an 
objective procedure for determining intelligence.— 
R. Piret. 2 

3334. Guilford, J. P., Green, В. F., Christensen, 
P. R., Hertzka, А. F., & Kettner, N. W. (U. 
Southern California, Los Angeles.) A factor-analytic 
study of Navy Reasoning Tests with the Air Force 
Aircrew Classification Battery. Univ. Southern 
Calif. Rep. Psychol. Lab., 1952, No. 6, 23 p.—A 
battery of 32 experimental and 22 Air Force Classi- 
fication tests was administered to Air Cadets and 
Student Officers in pilot training. Tetrachoric cor- 
relations were computed between the 54 dichoto- 
mized score distributions for a sample of 395 Air 
Cadets and 343 Student Officers. 16 factors were 
extracted using Tucker's adaptation for IBM equip- 
ment of Hotelling's iterative procedure for determin- 
ing principal components. The Zimmerman graphic 
orthogonal method was used in rotating the axes. 
Of the factors identified, the following 4 are con- 
sidered to be in the domain of reasoning: general 
reasoning, education of correlates, education of per- 
ceptual relations, and education of conceptual rela- 
tions.—G, C. Carter. 

3335. Guilford, J. P., Hertzka, A. F., Berger, 
R. M., & Christensen, P. В. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) A factor-analytic study of evaluative 
abilities. I. Hypotheses and description of tests. 
Univ. Southern Calif., Rep. Psychol. Lab., 1952, No. 
7, 19 p.—Hypotheses and tests developed for a 
study of evaluative abilities by means of factor 
analysis is presented in connection with a research 
project on the aptitudes of high-level personnel. 36 
tests have been constructed, adapted, or selected to 
test the hypotheses. The battery also contains 11 
reference tests to define 7 factors not in the domain of 
evaluation. All tests are described and arranged in 
the order of the hypotheses. For every test, the 
nature of the task is explained and for most a sample 
item is given. In addition, the number of separately 
timed parts, the number of items per part, and the 
working time are listed.—G. C. Carter. 

3336. Libert, Y. Étude sur les tests d'intelligence 
сше, (A study on tests of mechanical intel- 
igence.) Cah. Pédag., 1952, 11, 59-76.—Tests of 
mechanical intelligence are important for the prog- 
nosis of professional results. In order to improve 
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them, it is necessary to minimize that which is 
taught in school, attend to drawings, and to improve 
the records.—R. Piret. 


3337. Wechsler, David. (New York U., N. Y.) 
The range of human capacities. (2nd ed.) Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1952. ix, 190'p. 
$4.00.—The principal changes in this edition (see 
10: 38) are a new chapter on human ranges in pro- 
ductive operation and one on longevity and survival. 
The chapter on the effect and burden of age has 
been expanded and considerable sections of the 
book rewritten. 181-item bibliography.—J. Buck- 


lew. 
(See also abstract 3544, 3554) 


PERSONALITY 


3338. Bastide, Roger. The field, methods, and 
problems of the basic personality school. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1952, 3, 1-13.— This paper is an exposition 
of and critical commentary on the theory of basic 
personality structure, referring primarily to the 
works of Kardiner. These works are related to the 
broad current of scientific thought regarding per- 
sonality and culture, and Linton's contributions to 
Касае approach аге discussed.—W. W. Charters, 

T. 


3339. Brownfain, John J. (VA Regional Office, 
Detroit, Mich.) Stability of the self-concept as a 
dimension of personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 597—606.—'“АП findings support the the- 
oretical prediction that S’s with stable self-concepts 
are better adjusted than those with unstable self- 
concepts."— L. N. Solomon. 


3340. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. Ratings on traits measured by a factored 
personality inventory. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 626-632.—It is suggested that with respect 
to the 5 personality traits STDCR, self-ratings give 
a broader picture of the individual’s personality 
than peer-rating or test scores, since roommates 
tend to rate in terms of superficial kinds of behavior 
and in terms of stereotypes, and the scoring keys of 
the personality inventory yield scores which are in 
many cases too highly dependent on each other.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

3341. Dai, Bingham. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
A socio-psychiatric approach to personality organiza- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 44-49,—The 
behavioral phenomena encountered by the writer in 
his day-to-day experience has led him to develop a 
socio-psychological theory of personality which rec- 
ognizes the central importance of self-concepts. 
Self-concepts have socio-cultural referents. „The 
self-concept developed in the primary group is at 
the base of a hierarchy of selves, and personality 
integration represents an integration of the primary 
and secondary selves. The author discusses the 
development of self-concepts and the implication of 
his point of view for mental hygiene and behavioral 
disorders —W. W. Charters, Jr. © 
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3342. Debrunner, Hugo. Altersbedingte Hand- 
linieninderungen beim männlichen Geschlect. 
(Changes caused by age in the lines of the hand of the 
male sex.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- 
gestalt., 1952, 4, 283-290.—The author believes that 
the number and location of the lines of the hand can 
indicate extroversion, introversion, as well as certain 
abnormal mental conditions, With maturity and 
growth the male hand assumes its masculine extra- 
tensive characteristics. 8 references.— T. C. Kahn. 

3343. Eichinger, Franz. Die Stellung von Jungs 

en der Intro- und Extraversion im System der 

Typenlehren. (The place of Jung's types of intro- 
and extraversion in the system of typologies.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1952, 11, 146-156. 
—The positions of 80 adults were determined in the 
typological systems of Jung, Kretschmer, Jaensch, 
Pfahler, and Krueger-Sander. The contingency co- 
efficients between ied types and those of each of 
the other systems were all low. The results indicate 
that Jung’s types cover partial fields of the total 
personality outside the areas covered by the other 
typologies. French and English summaries.—K. F. 

"wenzinger. 

3344. Gold, Mitchell, A. An прова to the de- 
velopment of a biologic index of er structure; 
a preliminary report of methods, techniques, and 
tentative findings. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 
242-256.—Character structure is defined as the 
“total number of psychologic patterns which the 
individual has developed in his adaptive process 
within the culture.” Simultaneous recording of both 
overt and covert changes in patterns of physical 
expression and physiologic capacity under controlled 
conditions are the methods utilized in this study. 
The findings are tentative but seem to indicate a 
relationship between psychologic patterns and the 
physiologic capacity of the organism,—J. A. Stern. 

3345. Greenberg, Paul, & Gilliland, A. В. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) The relationship 
between basal metabolism and personality. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 35, 3-7.—Basal metabolic rates and 
personality characteristics (as measured by compo- 
nents of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory) of 56 college students were correlated. 
TM хаанаа Tu foung with the Neurotic 

riad and negative relationship with the Psychotic 
Triad of the MMPI. Within the inr range 
these relationships are unclear, the authors suggest 
rv extreme deviates.—J. C. Franklin, 

. Hastings, Philip K. An investigation i 
the relationship between visual perception and level 
of personal security. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
332.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Princeton U. 
Кы, i^ complete gy 129 p., $1.61, 

niversi icrofilms, Ann Аг i 
No 3068 bor, Mich. Publ. 
_ 3347. Herbertz, Richard. Die “Képenickiade” 
im Leben des Mannes. (The ен element 
in the life of the male.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 318-325.—The “Коре- 
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nick" element refers to an uncritical yielding to 
authority typical of Prussian militarism. It is a 
passive-dependency which exists, to some extent, in 
every man.—T, C. Kahn. 


3348. Keller, Tina. Der Mann und die Weiblich- 
keit. (The male and femininity.) Psychol. Berater 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 279-282.—The 
male fears the element of femininity that exists in 
hisnature. The modern emancipation of the female 
intensifies the male's denial of his own femininity, 
and in an effort to compensate, he arouses the in- 
security of his wife. The resulting misunderstand- 
ings create marital conflict. The author recommends 
that the modern woman should seek a rediscovery 
and reimmersion into her own femininity in order to 
obtain the security necessary for her to accept the 
male hostility. In this way she would be assisting 
him in accepting femininity—even in himself.— 
Т. C. Kahn. 

3349. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
L. I., N. Y. The role of arbitrariness in the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1952, 47, 728-731.—‘The investigation 
reported in this study concerns the partial repetition 
of a study by Doob and Sears in which the arbitrary 
character of the situations was unintentionally an 
unacknowledged factor. Situations (the arbitrary 
set) were drawn up which paralleled those used by 
Doob and Sears. Modifications of the arbitrary setin 
the direction of non-arbitrariness was found to reduce 
considerably the number of aggressive responses 
which were elicited. The result was interpreted to 
imply that the arbitrary character of a frustrating 
situation should be part of a theory that attempts to 
explain the relationship between frustration and 
aggression,"— L. N. Solomon. 

3350. Saji, Morio. (Tokyo U., Tokyo, Japan.) 
The degree of reality in level of aspiration. Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 21(3/4), 56-69.—12 school children 
were subjects for 4 level of aspriation tasks—addi- 
tion, isolation play, block-building, апа quoits— 
each presented under 5 conditions—2 situational 
and 3 with direction changes. The 3 direction verbs 
were "'expect to get,” “hope to get,” and “will really 
get." The “hope” direction, and the quoit and block- 
building tasks were of lower reality level. Failure 
statements were more frequent with higher reality 
Hoo In Japanese with English summary.—C. M: 

ошй. 


3351. Sanai, М. (0. London, Eng.) The relation 
between social attitudes and characteristics of per- 
sonality. J. soc. Psychol, 1952, 36, 3-13—The 
scores of British students on a test of alterationism- 
preservationism in social attitudes were correlated 
with their scores on various tests of intelligence 
personality, and value with these results. Altera- 
tionism and emotionality-introversion are signifi- 
cantly and positively correlated. _Alterationist 
attitude is also significantly positively correlated 
with theoretical and with aesthetic values; nega- 
tively with religious values—J. C. Franklin. 
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3352. Young, Kimball. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Il.) Personality and problems of adjustment. 
(2ded.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
x, 716 p. $5.00.—In this revision (see 15: 350), there 
is a considerable amount of new material as well as 
extensive reorganization and rewriting of material 
from the first edition. 23 chapters are organized 
into "The foundations of personality” and “Selected 
problems of personal adjustment." In Part I there 
isa restatement of learning theory and the chapter on 
theories of personality has been reorganized. In 
Part II a new chapter on the psychological problems 
of later maturity and old age has been added. 6-page 
glossary. Appendices include an outline for writing a 
case history and a list of films bearing on various 
aspects of personality.—A. J. Sprow. 

3353. Zubin, Joseph. (Columbia U., New York.) 
On the powers of models. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 430— 
439.—"To summarize, models are important and 
useful only in so far as they provide a framework for 
checking a, given hypothesis. For this reason only 
rigorous concepts that lead to quantifiable data 
should be built into our models. The powers of 
models consist essentially of pointing the way for 
further research, and good models by their very 
nature are short lived, since the challenge they pre- 
sent to further work is bound to reveal their inade- 
quacy. Only the untestable models persist to an 
old, albeit unproductive age." 7 references.—M. 0. 


Wilson, 
(See also abstracts 3187, 3223) 


AESTHETICS 


3354. Austin, Garry В. The relative quality of 
best sellers. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 131-132. 
— Quality of best sellers was evaluated by calculating 
the percentage of fiction and non-fiction books from 
a standard best seller list that were included in a 
compilation of books “most worthy of the attention 
of modern American readers with at least a high 
school background.” Between 1926 and 1945 
62.5% of fiction and 54% of non-fiction best sellers 
appeared in the criterion list. Taken by 5 year 
periods the evaluated quality of both fiction and 
non-fiction has increased.—H, W. Riecken. 


3355. Bachler, Karl. Männer, Mächte und 
Dümonen. (Men, might and demons.) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952. 4, 290— 
294.—The author compares the projections of 
August Strindberg, a poet, with those of Alfred 
Kubin, an artist. Both art and literature are media 
through which similar dynamics may be expressed. 
—T. C. Kahn. 


x: 3356. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
ersonality style and perceptual choice. J. Pers., 
1952, 20, 385-401.—Graduate students were asked 
to indicate their degree of liking for 105 colored re- 
Productions of European paintings. The results 
indicated that most of the S's fell into two groups: 
(1) S-group, those whose perceptual choices favored 
what is symmetrical, stable, regular, balanced, 
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predictable, clear-cut, traditional, and following some 
abstract principle personified as authority. (2) 
A-group, those whose perceptual preferences favored 
what is asymmetrical, unstable, unbalanced, whimsi- 
cal, rebellious at tradition, irrational, disordered 
and chaotic.—M. О. Wilson. 

3357. Brenner, Arthur B. The fantasies of W. S. 
Gilbert. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 373-401.— 
Gilbert, of Gilbert and Sullivan, “took himself 
seriously as a social critic and moral philosopher, 
but he is remembered only as a humorist, All his 
moral fervor was somehow self-limiting and self- 
defeating; he had a strongly moralistic attitude, but 
no program." In this light, as well as in reference 
to his relationship to Sullivan, the themes of Gil- 
bert's fantasies are analyzed.— L. N. Solomon. 


3358. Bunker, Henry Alden. The Feast of 
Tantalus. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 355-372.— 
The tale of the Feast of Tantalus is considered to be 
a disguised narrative representative of the puberty 
rite stressing the mother-child separation and the 
compensation for that separation.—L. N. Solomon. 

3359. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Social interaction in creation and criti- 
cism in the fine arts. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 73-89, 
—Results of 8 experiments (using the method of 
serial production) on the creative process and criti- 
cism where the focus of interest “is the social inter- 
action between an artist and other artists, between a 
critic and other critics, between artists and critics, 
and between an audience and an artist."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3360. Pratt, Carroll C. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Music as the language of emotion. Washington, 
D. C. The Library of Congress, 1952, 26 p.— 
Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Louis 
Charles Elson Memorial Fund, December 21, 1950. 
Pratt considers the inadequacies of the notions that 
(1) music contains emotions, (2) music arouses real 
emotions in the listener, (3) there are unique aes- 
thetic emotions, (4) music has projected into it the 
listener's real emotions (theory o| empathy). He 
concludes that music is the language of the emotions 
in no literal sense. Music merely "sounds the way 
emotions feel."—7P. А. Farnsworth. 
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3361. Bingham, William E., & Griffiths, William 
Jo Jr. (U. Mississippi, University.) The effect of 
different environments during infancy on adult be- 
havior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 307-312.—Rats raised from weaning to арргохі- 
mately 50 days of age in the freedom of a room and 
given access to tunnels, inclined planes, and swinging 
doors were compared at a later age with animals 
raised in very small cages with respect to perform- 
ance on mazes, jumping apparatus, and emotionality 
tests. The room-raised animals were significantly 
better than the small-cage rats on some o the maze 
measures but not different on the other tests.— 


І.І. O'Kelly. 
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3362. Griffiths, William J., Jr-, & Stinger, William 
F. (U. Mississippi, University.) The effects of 
intense stimulation experience during infancy on 
adult behavior in the rat. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 301—306.— Rats subjected to intense audi- 
tory stimulation, temperature extremes, rapid rota- 
tion, or grid shock before weaning were tested on 
learning and emotionality problems and for sus- 
ceptibility to audiogenic seizures at 60 days of age. 
No significant differences from litter-mate controls 
were noted.— L. I. O' Kelly. 

3363. James, W.: T. (И. Georgia, Athens.) 
Observations on the behavior of new-born puppies: 
IL Summary of movements involved in group 
orientation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
329-335.—Quantitative records of the movement 
patterns of new-born puppies in their orientation 
reactions when separated from litter-mates are re- 

ported. Earliest movement patterns are circular, 
developing into partial right and left turns in the 
manner suggestive of swimming behavior in ambly- 
stoma, These are followed by backward pushing 
movements but even after the animals could stand 
circular behavior persisted until about the 23rd day. 
Tactile stimuli appear most important for orientation 
cues. (See 27: 245).— L. I. O' Kelly. 


(See also abstract 3725) 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


3364, Crane, A. R. (Teachers Coll, Armidale, 
N.S.W., Australia.) Pre-adolescent gangs: a top- 
ological interpretation. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 
113-123.— From a questionnaire given to 84 college 
students who reported they had been members of a 
gang during primary school days, the sex distribution 
within gangs, age of gang members, numerical 
strength of the gangs and rituals of gangs was found. 
The role of the gang in socialization is discussed.— 
Z. Luria. 

.3365. DuBois, Franklin S. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Conn.) The security of discipline. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 353-372—DuBois 
traces the development of personality in the child 
with particular emphasis upon the role which disci- 
pline may be expected to play in this process. He 
concludes that as the parent succeeds in establishing 
eee MR Esa d will succeed in the 
attainment of a sound, he: and secur i 
maturity.—M. A. Seidenfeld, У S De or 

3366. Estvan, Frank J. (U. Chicago, Ill 
relationship of social status, inte! CUM i ЖЕП 
ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness 
of poverty. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 46, 3-60. 

—Matched groups (on the basis of CA, 10, sex, and 
grade in school) of 60 upper-status and 60 lower- 
status children were individually interviewed with 
regard to their responses to a picture of an economi- 
cally impoverished home-and-family setting. The 
obtained data were used to test the hypotheses that 
social-problem awareness of such an economic condi- 
tion is related to the social status, the intelligence 
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level, and the sex of 10- and 11-year-old children. 
The experimental findings support each of the three 
postulated relationships. It was also found that 
“There seems to be no fixed relationship between 
what is actually near for the individual, and what 
is psychologically near for him."  48-item bibli- 
ography.—G. G. Thompson. 


3367. Friedman, Stanley M. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, Ohio.) An empirical study of the 
castration and oedipus complexes. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1952, 46, 61-130.—The responses of 151 
boys and 154 girls, from 5 to 16 years of age, to 
selected incomplete fables and picture-cards were 
obtained in an effort to test the validity of two 
psychoanalytic concepts: the castration and the 
oedipus complexes. On the basis of psychoanalytic 
theory a number of hypotheses about expected 
differential responses between the sexes and between 
various age groups were developed. The findings are 
interpreted as supporting the psychoanalytic con- 
cept of the castration complex in relationship to 
developmental levels, the notion that girls recover 
more quickly from anxieties in this area, and the sup- 
position that castration anxieties are extremely 
common in children. 5 of the 6 hypotheses about 
sex and developmental variations in the oedipus 
complex are supported by the experimental findings. 
—G. G. Thompson. 


3368. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) What about the ag- 
gressive child? Child, 1952, 16, 146-149; 155-156.— 
After discussing why and in what ways aggressive 
behavior is normal in the child, the author, listing 8 
points on why the aggressive child acts as he does, 
describes clearly the underlying causes or motiva- 
tions of each. Stating that there are no definite 
hard and fast rules applying to all aggressive child- 
ren, he gives 3 general rules that may be followed in 
most cases.—S. M. Amatora. 

3369. Goddard, Alice L., & Widher, Mildred C. 
Mental health reading for children. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1952, 3, June, 39-48.— Books can help children 
discovertheirinterdependencewith humanity through 
identification with persons in stories, biography, and 
history, to learn how they worked through difficulties 
and gain insights for their own living. There is also 
release in fantasy and fiction from the weight of 
anxieties as well as growth in understanding, toler- 
ance and appreciation in such enlarging experiences. 
Knowledge gained from reading can add to a growing 
person’s sense of worth, keep alive the joy of living, 
and broaden one's interests. A list of books is sug- 
gested for progressing ages from 3 to 18.—P. E. 
Johnson. 


3370. Hacker, Helen Mayer. The Ishmael com- 
plex. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 494—512.— 
Тһе purpose of this article is to propose another de- 
velopmental pattern which will approximate more 
closely the typical elements of the American child’s 
early home environment. . . . In accordance with 
these variations from the family pattern which give 
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rise to the Oedipus Complex, this paper postulates 
not a sexual attachment to the cross-sex parent,-but 
a libidinal tie to both parents fused into a combined 
maternal-paternal image in which the desired quali- 
ties of both parents are preserved, and their defi- 
ciencies eliminated.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3371. Harper, Miriam Cohen. Play groups for 
children of school age. New York: Play Schools 
Association, Inc., 1952. 90 p. 75¢—The study of 
techniques, programs and personnel of an all-day 
summer play school is the central aim of the project 
reported herein. Using leaders from both educational 
and group work backgrounds, Bronx House utilized 
preliminary training sessions, conferences, intake 
procedures, consultant caseworker, and intensive 
study of individual records. Group workers were 
found to be "in general . . . over permissive with 
children" while teachers were found to have difficulty 
accepting the flexible program. Leader turnover was 
“nearly 100%,” but it was found that each year of 
the 4-year project brought improvement in adminis- 
tration, leadership and utilization of intake material. 
Parent participation "should be encouraged."— 
L. S. Baker. 

3372. Havighurst, Robert J., De Haan, Robert F., 
Dietrich, William F., Hackamack, Henry; Johnson, 
LaVona, & King, Robert D. A community youth 
development program. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1952, 
75, 59 p.—This is the first in a proposed series of 
monographs on the community youth development 
program begun in September 1951 in a medium-sized 
Midwestern city by a research committee of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. The mono- 
graph describes the background of research theory 
underlying the project and reports the first six 
months of work on the proposed 10-year study. 
Then follow discussions of the origin of the program 
in the community; the types of children who are to 
be helped, including the gifted and the potentially 
maladjusted; the training program for the commu- 
nity counselors; the theory and practice of treatment; 
the screening program for the study of children; and 
finally, the design of the experiment and its influence 
on Community Youth ѕегуісеѕ.—5. М. Amatora. 

. 3373. Henry, Jules, & Bogg, John. Child rear- 
ing, culture, and the natural world. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 261-271.—H ypothesizing that child-rear- 
ing practices produce adult personalities which will 
maintain traditional adjustments to the natural 
world, the authors present supportive observations. 
Studies of mother-child relationships among the 
Pilaga Indians of Argentina are compared with a 
study of infants and their primapara mothers in the 
immediate postpartum period in a U. S. metropolitan 
hospital. 2 tables score the cultural conflicts evi- 
denced during observation. Discussion leads to the 
conclusion that much broader observation of infant 
behavior is indicated for a real understanding of 
personality development.—C. T. Bever. 

p 3374. Hirota, Kimiyoshi. (Kyoto U., Kyoto, 
upon) Experimental studies of competition. Jap. 

+ Psychol, 1951, 21(3/4), 70-81.—343 kinder- 
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garten children, 2 to 7 years of age, were subjects in 
3 experiments with a common task of block building. 
Experiment A was concerned with age at which com- 
petition was evident, B compared behavior of 2 and 
4 subject groups, and C studied cooperation in com- 
petitive and noncompetitive groups. In the non- 
competitive part of each experiment the children 
built without special direction, in the competitive 
part they were told to build better than the indi- 
vidual or group opponent. Intentional building 
occurs only at age 4 or higher. The idea of com- 
penton was not grasped before age 4. Only 6 and 

year olds understood Cooperative group work, 5 
year olds understood after repeated instruction, 4 
year olds did not understand. Group work was 
usually lead by one child and the other agreed and 
followed. Cooperation was higher in "friendly" 
than in “non-friendly” teams. In Japanese with 
English summary. 30 references.—C. М. Louttit. 


3375. Irvine, Elizabeth E. (Tavistock Clinic, 
London, Eng.) Observations on the aims and 
methods of child rearing in communal settlements in 
Israel. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 247-275.—The social 
structure of Israel has changed the parent role so 
markedly that one may readily investigate those 
aspects of psychology and psychoanalytic doctrine 
relating to mother-child relations in early life. The 
communal settlements (Kibbutzim) are organized 
in terms of a non-family unit of living and the 
absence of a money economy. Some of the topics 
dealt with concern the effects of partial segregation 
of children, social-training, parent-child contact, 
infant feeding, toilet training, coeducation and sex- 
development, factors producing changes in child 
rearing methods, the child and the group, and the 
general nature of personality functioning. While a 
healthy, socially responsible person is the product of 
this kind of rearing, it is suggested that in the areas 
of sexual and parental relationships basic difficulties 
emerge.—R. a Littman. 

3376. Kepler, Hazel. The child and his play; a 
planning guide for parents and teachers. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1952. 309 р. $3.75.— 
The play of the child is treated as a dynamic require- 
ment of his development which must provide for 
physical activity, intellectual stimulation, wholesome 
social activity, and for creative expression. After an 
introductory discussion of what play means to the 
young child and his family, the main body of the 
book gives practical advice and a wealth of ideas on 
such problems as how to choose a toy, story telling, 
creative art, music, toys made from scrap, clubs and 
gangs, comics, pets, dramatic play, indoor and out- 
door games, radio and television. Written in popu- 
lar style for those who need applicable information 
for children at different age levels.—2B. Lowenfeld. 

3377. Kirkpatrick, Milton E. (Greater Kansas 
City (Mo.) Mental Health Foundation.) The mental 
hygiene of adolescence in the Anglo-American 
culture. Ment. Hyg. N. Y., 1952, 36, 394-403.— 
Some of the adolescents’ goals and the cultural 
factors which tend to interfere with their attainment 
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are presented. Lack of opportunity for emancipa- 
tion leads to a prolongation of dependency and in- 
adequate establishment of a healthy identification 
with the parent of the same sex may also be promi- 
nent contributing causes of difficulty. Failure of the 
child ‘from early infancy to relate himself to small 
units of society—specifically his family” has, in the 
opinion of the author, given us cause for worry over 
the ability of the, developing adolescent to develop 
concepts of public service, For children and adoles- 
cents to grow up capable of assuming their place in 
world citizenry, it is important that parents and 
schools provide the kind of orientation that will en- 
hance the capacity of each to assume his personal 
role successfully — М. А. Seidenfeld. 

3378. Knopf, Irwin J., & Richards, T. W. (North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) The child's differentiation 
of sex as reflected in drawings of the human figure. 
J. genet, Psychol., 1952, 81, 99-112.—Drawings of 
40 children, aged 6 or 8 years old were analyzed. 
The drawings indicate differential treatment of the 
male and female by children in this age group. 
Initial choice of the opposite sex (in drawing) is 
thought by the authors to be associated with anxiety, 
particularly among the boys tested.—Z. Luria. 

3379. Levy, Charles S. (11551 14th Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Guilt and homesickness in camp. J. child 
Psychiat., 1952, 2, 252-256.—Homesickness in boys’ 
camps is often a result of insecurity in being away 
from home. The article points out that delayed ap- 
pearance of homesick behavior is frequently the 
result of guilt feelings when the child realizes that 
his enjoyment of camp has led him to temporarily 
forget home. Cases briefly mentioned responded 
well to simple interpretive therapy—C. M. Louttit. 

3380. Levy, David M., & Hess, Audrey. Prob- 
lems in determining maternal attitudes toward new- 
born infants. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 273-286.—19 
mothers were observed with their babies during the 
first neonatal days and each was interviewed. The 
results were scored with a view towards ascertaining 
degree of positive maternal feeling, and correlating 
seemingly significant factors. This is regarded as a 
preliminary study leading towards a more valid 
ber of maternal attitude than a poll.—C. T. 

ever. 

3381. Lifshitz, Adele D. (78 Fremont 51 
Gloversville, N, Y.), & Sakoda, James. Effect of 
summer camp on adolescent's maturity. J. child 
Psychiat., 1952, 2, 257-265.—The behavior of adoles- 
cent girls in summer camp is described from the point 
of view of its maturity. The observations result in 
the conclusion that in camp “two factors, the de- 
velopment of positive attitudes towards other and 
toward himself and the provision of leadership and 
echoes Ripening mature behavior, help [the 
adolescent] to adopt more adult patter - 
һауїог.””—С. M. Louttit. E mid 

... 3382. Merleau-Ponty, M. Psycho-sociologie de 
l'enfant. (The psycho-sociology of the child.) Bull. 
Gr. Etud, Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 101-102; 
191—193; 248-250; 317—318; 445-450; 644-647; 7156- 
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762.—This course on the relations between child 
psychology and sociology consists in the study of 
different notions regarding the development of the 
individual. Considering the notion of development 
itself, the author presents Piaget's conception on the 
development of perception and the criticisms of this 
‘theory from the point of view of Gestalt psychology 
as pointed out by Guillaume. The work of the psy- 
choanalysts on the development of the young girl, 
and expecially the contribution of H. Deutsch are 
evaluated. The author concludes with a discussion 
of the relations between psychoanalysis, psychology 
and sociology. This series of lectures has been pub- 
lished in the form of notes taken by students.— 
D. Bélanger. 


3383. Merleau-Ponty, M. Les relations avec 
autrui chez l'enfant. (The relation of the child with 
others.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950-51, 4, 100; 186-191; 372-379; 439—444; 630- 
644; 747—756.—The way in which the child assumes 
his relations with the familial constellation is revealed 
by the type of perception and cognition formed by 
him. Starting from this general assumption, the 
author studies the child from the data yielded by 
different sources mainly psychoanalytical and anthro- 
pological. The different stages of development (0 to 
6 months; 6 months to 3 years; the crisis of the 3-year- 
old) are reviewed. The relations between the child 
and his parents are closely studied; the work of 
Freud, Glover, A. Freud, M. Klein, Spitz, Mead, and 
Kardiner is presented and evaluated. This forms a 
series of lectures reported from students notes.— 
D. Bélanger. 


3384. Philippon, О. L'influence du cinéma sur 
Гепапсе et l'adolescence, l'enquéte nationale 
frangaise. (The influence of moving pictures on the 
child and the adolescent, national French inquiry.) 
Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1952, 7, 526-530.— The problems 
which concern the influence of movies on youth are 
those of fatigue, remembrances, the subconscious, 
and emotion. For the most part films present danger 
to youth from a nervous and mental point of view. 
All youths who frequent the movies more than once 
per week must be supervised from the psychiatric 
point of view.—R. Piret. 

3385. Saco, Gustavo. Carácter y personalidad. 
(Character and personality.) In Saco, Gustavo, 
Elementos de psicología de la adolescencia, (see 27: 
3386), 111-121.— The period of adolescence includes 
many obstacles for youth. The counselor must aid 
young persons to gain self-confidence and widsom 
in solving their problems.—H. L. Latham. 

3386. Saco, Gustavo. Elementos de psicologia 
dela adolescencia, Vol. 1. (Elements of the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence, Vol. 1.) Guatemala: Editorial 
del Ministerio de Educación Pública, 1952. 138 p. 
—This elementary text on adolescent psychology 19 
suited for teachers in training for high school in- 
struction. Factors of personality are described and 
counsels on management are frequently presented in 
the 10 chapters.—H. L. Latham. 
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3387. Schneider, Ernst. Entwicklung der Liebes- 
fühigkeit des Mannes und ihre Stérungen. (De- 
velopment of the male sex capacity and its disorders.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 
4, 273-278.—The young boy's desire to actually 
marry his mother is a phase in the sexual development 
of the male. Incomplete emancipation of this de- 
sire and resulting complications, such as guilt and 
regression, lead to neurosis. The author suggests 
depth psychology as a therapeutic measure.— Г. C. 
Kahn. 

3388. Sewell, William H. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Infant training and the personality of the 
child. Amer, J. Sociol, 1952, 58, 150-159.—The 
claims of the Freudians regarding the importance of 
infant training to personality adjustment were 
tested empirically by setting up a series of null 
hypotheses concerning the relationship of specific 
infant disciplines, undergone by 162 farm children 
of old American stock, to subsequent personality 
adjustments. The findings indicate that none of the 
disciplines was significantly related to childhood 
personality adjustment as measured in this study.— 
D. L. Glick. 

3389. Walters, James, & Ojemann, Ralph H. 
(Oklahoma A & М Coll., Stillwater.) A study of the 
components of adolescent attitudes concerning the 
role of women. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 101-110.— 
Reliable tests constructed to show “what attitudes 
adolescents express when presented with a variety 
of situations in each of which they can place the 
women in a superordinate, partnership, and subor- 
dinate role" were given a mid-western high school 
students. ‘They chose the partnership role in ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the cases for sister... 
the per cent placing wives in a subordinate role was 
higher than for sisters. When the responses of boys 
and girls were compared it was found that boys 
would place girls more frequently in a superordinate 
position in the education area than would girls, 
while girls would place girls more often in a partner- 
ship role in both work and education areas. The 
partnership role tended to be somewhat more popu- 
lar with girls than with boys.”—J. C. Franklin. 
‚3390. Williams, Irene H. Strengthening family 
life: how much can the teacher do? Child Welfare, 
1952, 31, 3-6.—Admitting that the child's basic 
needs for love and security must be met at home, the 
author tries to make the teacher understand specifi- 
cally that she can contribute and how she can go 
about doing it. Some concrete ideas for defining the 
teacher's responsibility for the total development of 
the child are given.—$. M. Amatora. 

3391. Young, Leontine R. (New York School of 
Social Work, N. Y.) Emotional factors in adoption. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3, June, 31-37.— The test of 
successful adoption is the purpose the child is meant 
toserve. If thechild is only a means to an end, such 
as saving a failing marriage, he will not thrive on this 
койш Parents are better able to provide а 
Вау home for an adopted child when they are 

emselves happy people, who respect themselves 
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and other persons, with consideration and under- 
standing of the feelings of others. If they love the 
child for himself and for the joy he brings in the 
natural course of growing up, there is good reason 
for him to do his best—P. E. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 3222, 3232, 3328, 3539, 3778) 
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3392. Cushing, J. G. N. Problems of retirement. 
Ment. Hyg, N. Y., 1952, 36, 449-455.—Forced 
upon us às a result of the continued lengthening of 
the life span, retirement is now one of our major 
problems in mental health. So far as its effect upon 
the individual is concerned, numerous factors such 
as the degree of adjustment, causes for retirement 
and the role which his work has come to play in his 
life are of fundamental importance. Suitable plan- 
ning by the individual, his family, his employer, and 
his community will result in minimizing any unto- 
ward effects. Itis further suggested that the retired 
should have a hand in planning a suitable program 
for retirement.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3393. David, Preston, & Baxt, Roland. (Federa- 
tion Employment Service, New York.) Techniques 
in the placement of older workers. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 410-414.—The placement of older 
workers brings many problems, the solution for some 
of them are suggested by the experience of the Fed- 
eration Employment Service briefly reviewed in this 
article.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3394. Dykman, R. A., Heimann, E. K., & Kerr, 
W. А. (1735 Waverly Way, Balitmore, Md.) Life- 
time worry patterns of three diverse adult cultural 
groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 91-100.—‘‘The 
reported ‘lifetime’ worry patterns of two samples of 
adult males—a successful group anda psychologically 
casualty group— [are compared] with a criterion 
group of male psychologists.” 17 worries were 
studied, 9 in all 3 samples. The time patterns of 
these 9 worry topics for the 3 groups correlated: 
businessmen-psychologists .78; businessmen-Skid 
Row .45; and psychologists-Skid Row .53. "'Eco- 
nomic worry is the most frequently reported of all 
worries for all groups" but “the higher correlation 
between the two 'successful' groups tends to suggest 
that a certain sequence pattern of maximal worry 
topics is characteristic of successful individuals."— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3395. Frucht, Ad.-H. (U. Leipzig, Germany.) 
Der Alterseinfluss auf die Correlation der Vorgiinge 
beim Stehen. (Influence of age on the correlation 
of factors in stance.) Z- Altersforsch., 1952, 6, 129- 
147.—An investigation was made of the stance of 
men and women in an effort to assay the extent of 
age changes in the central nervous system. In 
particular, body sway measurements were made on 
2500 individuals, age 15 to 70 years. Vector analyses 
were made of the measurements to secure the fre- 
quency and amplitude of movements to maintain 
the upright stance; the total summation of move- 
ments was also determined. Men of all ages prefer 
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a tense stance and show a steady increase in moye- 
ments until senility. Women show a relaxed free 
moving stance in youth although in the fourth de- 
cade they adopt a tense stance.—J. Е. Birren. 

3396. Gilbert, Jeanne G. (191 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Understanding old age. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1952. іх, 422 p. $5,00.—The 
organization of this book makes it suitable for use 
as a textbook in courses on aging and as a reference 
work for professional penons concerned with prob- 
lems of the aging. While the psychological changes 
of later life are emphasized, much space is given to 
the physical changes of aging. The author's position 
is that, "An acquaintance with the medical problems 
of aging provides a necessary basis for understanding 
intellectual, emotional, and psychosexual changes 
and the resulting changes in the social relations of 
the older age group." There are 3 major divisions 
to the book, “Normal life changes in aging," “АЬ- 
normal life changes in aging," and "Professional 
work with the aging.” Each of the chapters in these 
divisions contains a large bibliography. A detailed, 

15-page subject index permits easy reference to the 
many psychological, physiological, and physical 
changes of aging discussed in the text.—J. E. Birren. 
- 3397, Granick, Samuel. (2202 64th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Adjustment of older people in two Florida 
communities. J. Geront., 1952, 7, 419-425,—Living 
conditions and personal adjustments of persons over 
60 years were studied in 2 Florida communities of 
different socioeconomic composition. Although the 
group with more aay could live more comfort- 
хр . . + their health, family status, attitudes, 
and ways of spending their time do not seem . . ." 
to differ from those well off financially.—J. E. 


3398. Hollender, Marc Н. (0. Illinois Coll. 
Med., Chicago. ndividualizing the aged. Soc. 
Casewk, 1952, 33, 337-342.—2 major topics are 
discussed: (1) some of the important LORS ical 
considerations which should be borne in min 
those who work with older le, such as reactions 
to ре che — E reactions to increased 

, ап аврес! pie 
bo » ro Pg ts of therapy. 
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3399, Indelman, Rochelle. (Jewish i 
Services of Queens-Nassau, N. A pen irc 
of two basic case work work older 


Jewish soc, Serv. rl, 1952, 28, 388- 

5 95,—The concepts of "time" and “self-responsibil- 
ity" are, in the opinion of Indelman, fundamental in 
dealing with the problems of the aging. 2 cases are 
presented to illustrate the application of these con- 
cepts in working with older people. The time used 
by the social worker "to pola relationship to 
them" and "the self-responsibility exercised by the 
client to control the help they wanted" appears to 
support, Hi a peaa fashion, the author's belief in 

е importance of these concepts in dealing wi 

older people. M. A. Seidenfeld. var e 
. Lewin, S. A., & Gilmore, John. Sex after 

forty. New York: Grosset & Dude 1952. 200 p. 
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$3.50.—Emotional tensions, hormones, romance and 
intercourse after forty, cancer, and biological changes 
with their accompanying anxieties are discussed. 
An atlas of male and female anatomy and 20 case 
histories are included.—M. Ellermann. 


3401. Pan, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, ТЇ.) А com- 
of factors in the personal adjustment of old 
people in Protestant church homes for the aged and 
old people living outside of institutions. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 35, 195-203.—Sample selection and 
biases limit the findings of this study of the attitudes 
and activities of institutionalized and non-institu- 
tionalized aged. The results while mixed definitely 
suggest "that the aged living in their own homes 
have a better adjustment than the aged living in 
Protestant homes for the aged."—J. C. Franklin. 

3402. Ravin, Louis Н. (0. S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Problems of counseling 
and placement of older workers. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 415-422.—Ravin discusses the 
problems of the aging with reference to the economy 
of the community, the impact of age on the indi- 
vidual, the effect on the cultural milieu, on employ- 
ability, and the role which counseling, guidance and 
the Employment Service may play in resolving some 
of the present-day complexities centered around the 
aged.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3403. Schwartz, Meyer. (Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Communal plan- 
ning for the mentally ill in Jewish homes for the 
aged. Jewish soc. Serv. Quarl., 1952, 28, 378-387.— 
A questionnaire relative to the admission and re- 
tention policies observed with reference to aged in- 
dividuals suffering from mental disease or serious 
emotional disorders was returned by 13 of 25 homes 
for aged. The results point to a trend indicating 
that the percentage of such cases is substantial with 
the “mild” case tending to be retained in the institu- 
tion and the “serious” ones being discharged to 
friends, relatives and at times to State mental in- 
stitutions. The author emphasizes the need for 
careful study and planning to establish the most 
effective communal program for meeting the 
mentally ill aged.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3404. Verburg, Wallace А. (17. Kansas.) Voca- 
tional interests of retired YMCA Secretaries. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 254—256.—Vocational 
interests of 131 retired and 134 active YMCA gen- 
eral secretaries were measured by the Strong test 
No significant differences obtained between 19 
mean standard scores on 15 interest scales for retired 
and active groups. A tendency for both employed 
and retired YMCA secretaries to score slightly 
higher over a 24-year period on the social science 
teacher and public administrator scale was noted. 
Retired secretaries had changes in scores on most 
scales which were numerically less than those for 
employed secretaries but their 1951 scores were very 
similar to those of employed secretaries. he ob- 
servation that M-F scores for groups of older men, 
both active and retired, tend to be more feminine 
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than those for younger men supports previous find- 
ings.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

3405. Weiss, Joseph. (Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago, Ill.) Employment problems of older work- 
ers. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 28, 425-427.— 
А summary of the,problems as encountered by older 
workers and the part which counseling may play in 
retraining, reorienting and placement of the older 


person in industry.—4AM. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 3197, 3246, 3328, 3706, 
3731, 3775) 
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3406. Ackoff, Russell L. (Case Inst. Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) Scientific method and social sci- 
ence—East and West. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1952, 75, 
155-160.—'. . . examination of American and 
Soviet science leaves one with the impression that in 
both cultures, the social sciences are considerably 
underdeveloped . . . that political influence on the 
social sciences is very intense... that the free 
development of these sciences is being suppressed.” 
Evidence in support of these observations and the 
way ‘‘methodology is involved in this deliberate 
stunting of the growth of the social sciences” are 
presented, along with explanations for these condi- 
tions.—B. К. Fisher. 

3407. Allen, Philip J. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) The leadership pattern. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
1952, 17, 93-96.—Leadership studies which are 
oriented toward longitudinal role analyses are needed 
in place of trait and situational analyses. The 
author describes a case in which the greater leader- 
ship capacity of one identical twin in adulthood in 
comparison with the other twin is related to his 
dominance in the childhood family situation.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3408. Alvarez Andrews, Oscar. Introducción al 
estudio de las fuerzas sociales. (An introduction to 
the study of social forces.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 
14(1), 31-41.—Sociology is a practical science. Itis 
an organic product of each culture. For that reason 
the sociology of a group is not usually understood 
by other groups. If it is desired that the science of 
Sociology be valid for all peoples and epochs, the 
sociologist needs to avoid local details and regional 
peculiarities, and to search for those factors which 
repeat themselves in different peoples and periods. 
—E. Sánches-Hidalgo. 

3409. Asch, Solomon E. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 

cial psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, 
Xvi, 646 p., $5.50.—With the view that neither be- 

viorism nor psychoanalysis have supplied an ade- 
quate foundation for social psychology, the author 
fe-examines fundamental concepts in terms of 
Gestalt theory. The volume is divided into 5 parts: 

e doctrines of man; organization in psychological 
events; human interaction; social needs; and, effects 
of group conditions on judgments and attitudes, 
which represents a full report of the author's own 
recent experimental studies. Major emphasis is 
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placed upon investigation at the conscious level of 
concepts and problems, and there is expressly no 
attempt to offer an exhaustive review—H. P. 
David. 

3410. Bass, Bernard M., & Klubeck, Stanley. 
Effects of seating arrangement on leaderless group 
discussions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 724— 
727.—''The purpose of the present study was to 
analyze the relationships, if any, that exist between 
the particular seat a participant had during an 
initially leaderless discussion and the leadership 
status he attained, as estimated by two observers. 
... It was inferred from these results that, for 
inverted V arrangements, when effects of a person's 
outside status were eliminated, the particular seat a 
person occupied was of negligible importance in 
determining a participant's tendencies to attain 
leadership status during the course of the discussion.” 
— L. М. Solomon. 

3411. Bates, Frederick L. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Status and priority as tests of demo- 
cratic society: an operational analysis. Social 
Forces, 1952, 31, 34-38.—3 elements attached to 
status pairs (enforcement, initiation, and emphasis 
priorities) may be used to classify these pairs, The 
priorities are defined in terms of previously defined 
terms such as status, rights, and obligations and a set 
of assumptions associated with these terms. Various 
combinations of the 3 different kinds of priorities 
(each of which has subtypes) may be used to estab- 
lish a typology of status systems of societies, which 
are related to their political forms, Totalitarian 
and democratic systems represent polar extremes in 
the assignment of these priorities in combination,— 
B. R. Fisher. 

3412. Becker, Howard. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Science, culture, and society. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 
273-281.—"'Science is one faith and has one great 
commandment. The faith is... that man can 
control his future in his own interest." The com- 
mandment is to ignore, as scientist, all ends other 
than control. The scientist, however, has many 
rôles, and he should resist attempts to deprive him 
of them. There is no single scientific method, and 
the social sciences can not be reduced to the physical 
or to the biological. Culture, primarily a human 
accomplishment, derives from man's symbolic ca- 
pacities and is the "large-scale" source of human 
variability. Though society and culture are related, 
neither completely determines the other.—H, Кија. 

3413. Cantor, Nathaniel. Skills in conference 
leadership. Personnel J. 1952, 31, 135-137.—A 
workshop for training directors and personnel man- 
agers on developing skills in conference leadership 
emphasized the nature of the learning process and 
the role of the leader in guiding the learning process, 
Discussion centered around the reasons for the re- 
sistance to change and methods of overcoming it. 
When the conference leader develops an accepting 
atmosphere, the usual defenses against change can 
be broken down and anxieties relieved, so that learn- 
ing can take place. The skillful leader may then 
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clarify the unconscious feelings of the members of 
the group.— M. B. Mitchell. 

3414. Cooper, Joseph B., & Michiels, Lawrence T 
(San Jose St. Coll., Calif.) А study of attitudes as 
functions of objective knowledge. J. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 59-71.—‘Approximately 100 subjects 
ranked 30 national groups with respect to preference 
and presumed knowledge. Then they were given a 
15-item multiple choice knowledge test on each of 
the 30 national groups. The same procedure was 
employed with a different group of subjects for 30 
sports." In the former ego-involved situation results 
indicated “estimations of knowledge were not de- 
pendent upon the amount of objective knowledge," 
whereas in the latter non-ego-involved situation 
“subjects were realistic in their estimates of knowl- 
edge and knowledge was the dominant factor in 

making preference evaluations." —J. C. Franklin. 


3415. Durandin, M. Problémes de psychologie 
sociale. (Problems of social PEREN Bull. Gr. 
Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 254-256; 329- 
335; 383-387; 511-522; 662-674.—Different prob- 
lems of social psychology are presented: opinion, 
attitude, propaganda, rumor, testimony. The 
author compares and evaluates the various methods 
and techniques available for the study of these prob- 
lems. These articles are a series of lectures as sum- 
marized from the notes of a student.—D. Bélanger. 

3416. Eisenstadt, S. N. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel.) The process of absorption of new immi- 

ts in Israel. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 223-246.— 

he predisposition to change one’s role expectations 
must be considered in any study of culture contact 
or enculturation. These predispositions are related 
in this study to the "structure of the absorbing 
country," Israel. Interviews with Oriental Jews 
were conducted in order to ascertain their level of 
frustration-tolerance which was taken to be the most 
satisfactory index of a favorable attitude toward 
change. The manifestations of frustration tolerance 
are identified as ego-integrity (little complaining, 
high inititative) and flexibility of levels of aspiration 
[Ашу mindedness and reality oriented), It was 
ound that the degree of family cohesiveness, the 
nature of the Jewish community from which the 
immigrants had come, sex, age, and marital status 
were positively related to the kind of attitude 
possessed by the immigrants. Finally, the degree of 
flexibility displayed was asserted to be related to the 
degree of investment in status and status symbols.— 

R. A. Littman. 

3417. Fabregat-Cfineo, Roberto. Dos apuntes 
sociológicos de actualidad. (Two notes pare the 
sociology of the present time.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 
1952, 14(1), 7-14.—Modern guild regrouping has 
already caused a dislocation between the political 
and the social. Guilds have reappeared as auto- 
nomic forces disconnected from the social scene. 
The possibility of educating the guild so that it can 
serve the whole society is briefly discussed. A 
psychological point of view of inflation is offered in 
which a great portion of the guilt in the rise of black 
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market is thrown upon consumers. No black market 
can sustain itself without the collaboration of clients, 
Consumers have thus lent themselves to speculation, 
stimulating a dangerous cycle within which norms 
and controls are impossible —E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


3418. Fredericson, Emil. (Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Perceptual home- 
ostasis and distress vocalization in puppies. J. 
Pers., 1952, 20, 472-477.—1n one group, each puppy 
was confined alone in a small box for 3 trials of 5 
minutes, resulting in a mean of 211 yelps per puppy 
per trial. In the other, each puppy was treated 
similarly except that it was confined with another 
puppy, giving a. corresponding mean of 30 yelps. 
The difference was significant beyond the 1% level. 
The results are explained in terms of the assumption 
that reestablishment of perceptually homeostatic 
conditions may be accomplished even under stress 
through the introduction of a familiar object, the 
companion рирру.— М. О. Wilson. 

3419. Gorden, Raymond L. (U. North Dakota, 
Grand Forks.) Interaction between attitude and the 
definition of the situation in the expression of opin- 
ion. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 50-58.—24 
residents of a cooperative living project completed 
an ostensibly anonymous questionnaire concerning 
opinion of Russia. These private responses were 
compared with public responses to the same ques- 
tions—during an interview in the presence of all 
other residents. Immediately following each public 
interview, respondents checked a sheet indicating 
their estimates of group opinion (i.e., their “definition 
of the situation”). Respondents correctly estimated 
the direction of group opinion in relation to their 
own opinion but tended to underestimate the degree 
of discrepancy, and respondents’ public opinion 
tended to compromise the difference between their 
private opinion and their estimate of group opinion. 
Case studies of extreme conformists and non-con- 
formists suggested that four factors differentiate 
them: (1) degree of identification with the group, 
(2) conception of group attitude toward non-con- 
formity, (3) own role in group, (4) negativism.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3420. Grasse, M. Structure et évolution des 
sociétés animales. (The structure and evolution of 
animal societies.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol. Univ. 
Paris, 1950-51, 4, 109-114; 209-213; 257—263; 457- 
463; 687-697.—True animal society (in which there 
is intraspecific interaction) is distinguished from all 
other forms of animal groupings. The nature of the 
stimuli responsible for this social attraction, the 
nature (innate or acquired) of this attraction itself 
and the relation between the latter and sexual at- 
traction are examined in the light of different 1n- 
vestigations: Parr, Bowen, Lorenz, Tinbergen, 
Russell, Fabre, Wheeler, Köhler, Zuckermann, and 
Carpenter. The physiological consequences of social 
life on the individual are given in detail and here 
again the work of a large group of scientists is sum- 
marized. This series of lectures is reported from the 
notes of a student.—D. Bélanger. 
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3421. Hinshaw, Robert Patton. The relationship 
of information and opinion to age. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 333.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1944, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 80 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2970. 

3422. Jenkins, David Hibbs. An analysis of the 
valence of the group and some relationships to in- 
dividual change. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 333- 
334.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 169 p., $2.11, 


University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3584. 
3423. Jennings, Eugene E. (0. Wisconsin, 


Madison. Forced leadership training. Personnel 
J. 1952, 31, 176-179.—2 groups of 20 production 
supervisors were given 16 training sessions. In one 
group, the trainees were required to develop a case 
study the solution for which was presented by small 
groups. The leaders who developed, and were 
identified by their presentation of the results, were 
placed in the same group during the next session 
forcing the emergence of more leaders. In the con- 
trol group, the conference leader presented a problem 
and helped bring out a solution. 6 months later 
more of the members of the experimental group than 
of the control group were ranked in the upper hal: 
of the group by their supervisors. Reliability of the 
method was indicated by a correlation of +.89 for 
the tendency to assume leadership when the process 
was repeated with the same group.—M. В. Mitchell. 

3424. Karpf, Fay B. American social psychology 
—1951. Amer. J. Sociol, 1952, 58, 187—193.— 
During the more than 4 decades since the publication 
of the first volumes on social psychology by Ross 
and McDougall social psychology has become а 
popular and highly diversified subject. The 2-sided 
approach represented by these 2 early volumes con- 
tinues, with more recent contributions from the 
fields of psychiatry and anthropology. The resulting 
complexity of subject matter contributes to difficul- 
ties and precipitates special problems of integration 
and unification, reflected in current views of motiva- 
tion, the recent "culture and personality” movement, 
and the developing interdisciplinary approach to 
social-psychological problems.—D. L. Glick. 

3425. Kay, Lillian Wald. (820 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) Civilian morale and 
civil defense: some psychological considerations. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 185-194.—"A review of 
the pertinent literature leads to these suggestions: 
1. As soon as a locality has a civil defense program 
there should be a definition of the various tasks and 
à system for screening volunteers. 2. Programs of 
realistic public information, within the limits of 
national security, should be encouraged. 3. All 
programs for mental hygiene and recreation should 
be encouraged. 4. Officials, and others, who try to 
influence public opinion should first ascertain the 
state of current opinion. 5. A program of research 

. should be, encouraged. . . .” 66-item bibli- 
ography.—J. C. Franklin. 
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3426. Kerr, Willard A. (Illinois Institute Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Untangling the liberalism-con- 
servatism continuum. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 
111-125.—Based on analysis of the General Attitu- 
dinal Values Profiles of 246 Tulane University men, 
“Liberalism-Conservatism is shown to be not a 
unitary dimension of personality but a complex 
group of relatively independent continua, five of 
which are separately identified as political, economic, 
religious, social, and aesthetic."—J. C. Franklin. 


3427. Kohler, Fred. Evolution and human des- 
tiny. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 120 
p. $2.75.—1n this essay the author presents a thesis 
of social organization and the future of man which 
begins with the formation of inorganic matter bya 
reduction of entropy in the universe and leads 
through a continuing evolution marked by increasing 
organization of matter integrated into new forms 
e.g., virus molecules, unicellular organisms, metazoa, 
to man. Certain animals in varying degree have 
evolved social organization in which the organization 
rather than the individual is important. In man 
there has been developing such a social organization 
and we are at present in the midst of an integration 
which leads to social organization as a new evolution- 
ary biological entity.—C. M. Louttit. 


3428. Lagache, Daniel. Psychologie de la vie 
sociale. (The psychology of social life.) Bull. Gr. 
Ёша. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 106-108; 
194-203; 251-253; 319-323; 647-653.— These lec- 
tures are reported from students' notes. The dis- 
cussion can best be described by the quotation of the 
various chapter headings: the psycho-sociological 
study of communities; the study of group dynamics; 
the psychology of social life and group dynamics; 
morale; leadership; the question of emotion in group 
participation; frustration and aggression.—2D. Bé- 
langer. 

3429. Levai, Blaise. A study of group discussions 
among Indian students on a controversial subject. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 273-274.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm „of 
complete manuscript, 87 p., $1.09, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3586. 

3430. McCurdy, Harold G., & Lambert, Wallace 
Е. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) The efficiency 
of small human groups in the solution of problems 
requiring genuine co-operation. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 
478-494.—The results indicate that groups do not 
work more successfully with problems than do in- 
dividuals and that this is true regardless of the form 
of organization used in this experiment. The ap- 
parent difference between these results and those 
presented in the literature is discussed. 12 refer- 
ences.— M. О. Wilson. 

3431. McIntyre, Charles J. (Pennsylvania. State 
Coll., State College.) Acceptance by others and its 
relation to acceptance of self and others. J.abnorm. 
soc, Psychol., 1952, 47, 624-625.—''"The sociometric 
device used appears to be a fairly reliable method 
with a good face validity in discriminating indi- 
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in a dormitory situation who are highly or 
accepted in the group in which they live." 

t was found that attitudes towards self and others 
are positively and significantly correlated. L. М. 


MM. Maier, Norman R. F, & Allen R. 
The contribution of a discussion leader to the quality 
effective use of БА = 
1952, 5, 277-288,—1‹ was 
postulated that the permissive leader of a р fre 
quently up-grades tbe quality of his group's work by 
encouragi their views. 
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(Amer. U, Beirut, 
eterminism; a challenge to 
action research. J. soc, Psychol., 1952, 35, 205-215, 
—An extended argument that "complete deter- 
minism involving the helplessness of man and the 
consequent futility of psychological action research 
is unnecessary to a science of culture. It is assump- 
tion at best and cannot be substantiated either by 
available facts or by an extrapolation of the history 
of science.” “With the recognition of divergent 
phenomena has come the recognition that deter- 
minism is not a universal magic." Accordingly, the 
"job of the culturologists . . . involves research 
rather than the promotion of determinism."—J. C. 
Franklin, 

3437. Ratcliffe, Т, A. The function of discussion 

коше. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hih, 1952, 4(2), 

.— "Three ible functions of a discussion 
group [in the МЕМН ) could be described:—as а 
means of ng a member's sense of participa- 
tion in an organization or a meeting; as a means of 
athering together factual information and opinions 
rom many varied sources. . . , or as a means of 
reducing the inter-personal tensions which always 
will occur when multi-national and multi-professional 
groups meet together and, thereby, promoting good 
trans-national and trans-professional relationships." 
Differences in therapeutic and long-term group dis- 
cussion techniques and those required by the nec- 
y short-term discussion groups in the WF MH 
are noted and suggestions for making them more 
effective are made.—J. C. Franklin. 

3438. Timasheff, N.S. (Fordham U, New York.) 
The basic con of sociology. Amer. J. Sociol, 
1952, 58, 176-186.—Examination of the treatment 
of concepts in 16 representative monographs and 
textbooks in sociology and cultural anthropology 
роу since 1930 indicates that despite confusion 
n terminology there is agreement on the basic соп: 

s Most definitions of social interaction, social 

а р. ial group, social norm, status, role, 
attitude, value, function, and culture may be re- 
stated so as to be generally acceptable. Each con- 
- must be critically appraised before being ad- 
e — poen fee! scheme vien 

ment would attest the scientific nature o 
soclology,—D. L. Glick, — 


3439, Turner, Ralph H. (U. Calif., Los Angeles. 
Ment Migne a study in roles. Amer. al 
Кер, 1952, 17, 70-77.—Students were asked to de- 
scribe their to се situations іп 
which a has violated a moral norm, once as 

were the principal actor and once as 

were a close friend of the principal actor. 

involved theft of $500 while the other 

ital sexual union, The students 
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‘eae and of behavioral adjustment (with respect to 
own misdemeanor). Interrelationships 
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it personality types may emerge—persons who 
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feel personally implicated in the misdeeds of oth 
persons with a high degree of "social responsibility,” 
and moralistic persons with high interpersonal 
loyalty. —W, W. Charters, Jr. 

M40, Vance, Rupert B. (U. North Carolina 
Chapel Hill.) Is theory for demographers? Social 
Forces, 1952, 31, 9-13.—"*There is great need for the 
development of integrated theory of а high order to 
serve as а ‘binder’ for demography's diverse and 
particularized findings.” The functional values that 
such per would have for demographers are dis- 
cussed, and its beginning outlines are perceived, In 
particular, it is e a that the “dynamics of 
population need to be integrated with some basic 
theory of social change.”—B. А. Fisher, 

341. Whittaker, Edna M., Gilchrist, J. С, & 
Fischer, Jean W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Por- 
ceptual defense or response suppression? J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 732-733.—". . „ 
Thresholds are raised for tabooed words by a sort of 
response suppression rather than perceptual de- 
fense. . . . fn light of these facts, it would seem 
that the use of word recognition thresholds of 
tabooed words as indexes of hypotheses such as 
‘perceptual defense’ is a highly questionable prac- 
tice.” L., N, Solomon, 
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3442. Alpert, Harry. (U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington 25, D. С) Some observations on the 
repens | of sampling. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 30- 
33,—"My basic thesis is that sociological theory 
must enter into, govern, and guide the development 
of the appro: priate sample design for a given survey 
purpose," where social structural elementa are in- 
volved. Quota sampling, cluster sampling, and se- 
lection of appropriate respondent are discussed from 
this viewpoint., Comment is made on the influence 
of fashion in the inappropriate and faulty use fro- 

wently made of currently popular techniques.— 

‚ К. Pisker, 

3443. Anderson, Dale. Roper's field interview- 
M organisation. Publ, Opin, Quarl., 1952, » 263- 
272,— The author is field director for Elmo f. 
He describes the duties and functions of various 
staff jobs in the organization and details the pro- 
cedures employed in training new interviewers and 
working with experienced ones. Some data on the 
results of the program are included. —H., W. Riecken. 

3444. Ash, Philip, & Abramson, Edward. (Ренн 
Ар, 

attitu ^ 

Oborm, soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 722-723.—"Al- 
v h the sample employed is relatively «mall, the 
usion seems warranted that the verbally ex- 
pressed attitudes of college students, as recorded on 
scales relating to ethnocentrism, political-economic 
Conservatism, and anti-Negro prejudice, are not 
biased in either a more ‘pro’ or more ‘anti’ direction 
аз a result of the requirement that they sign the 
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scales, thus identifying themselves."—L, N. Solo 
3445. Barloux, Max. research; а 
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3447, Bresson, M. Techniques de 
de la vie sociale. (Tech leu of Sp of 
social life.) Bull, Gr. Paychol., Unie, 

1951, 4, 206; 253-254; 323-329; 381-383; 499- 
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scientific interest in France. Financial limitations 
caused partly by lack of newspaper outlets force de- 
pendence on market research and cost-reducing 
techniques. University research is limited. Tech- 
niques for training interviewers vary considerably 
among the four agencies. A serious problem is the 
high proportion of “по opinion" responses in many 
surveys. Electoral surveys show low error.—H. W. 
.Riecken. 

3450. Durant, Henry. Experiences of random 
(probability) sampling. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 
165-166.—A conference of Gallup Institutes from 
10 countries reached the following conclusions about 
sampling: (1) the appropriateness of probability or 
random sampling depends on the nature of the prob- 
lem being investigated; (2) any survey based on 
probability sampling is likely to have a failure rate 
of 15-20% even after 3 calls; (3) speed of inter- 
viewing is increased and failure rate decreased if 
interviewing is confined to evenings; (4) interview- 
ing costs are 3 to 5 times greater in probability than 
in quota sampling; (5) a detailed factual survey 
based on probability sampling had been repeated by 
quota sampling, the 2 sets of results showing no 
divergence greater than 3 per cent.—H. W. Riecken. 


3451. Feldman, J. J., Hyman, Herbert, & Hart, 
C. W. A field study of interviewer effects on the 
quality of survey data. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 
734-761.—Variations in replies to questions of 
opinion and of fact were studied by giving equivalent 
assignments of predesignated respondents to 5 
groups of 9 interviewers each that covered matched 
sectors of Denver, Relatively few differences were 
Íound among individual interviewers on opinion 

uestions of the closed type and on questions of 

act, but there were wide differences in interviewers' 

field ratings of both objective and subjective attri- 
butes of respondents, and in number and type of 
responses to open-end questions. Interviewer’s 
experience and expectations affect responses to 
open-end questions. There were wide variations in 
agen of invalid responses obtained by various 
nterviewers to questions for which criterion replies 
could be obtained.—H. W. Riecken. 

3452. Ferber, Robert, & Wales, Hugh G. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Detection and нА 
interviewer bias. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 107— 
127,—Respondent selection bias is detected by com- 
paring characteristics of judgment and probability 
samples interviewed by the same 14 interviewers. 
Selection bias does not seem to be uniform in direc- 
tion or to be concentrated on particular characteris- 
tics. — A method for detecting answer bias involves 
utilizing interviewer’s own opinions collected before 
the survey for comparing distributions of replies 
obtained by interviewers with different attitudes, 
Answer bias may be either in direction of inter- 
viewer's own opinion or counter to it and does not 
appear to be consistent among interviewers. Inter- 
action between selection and answer bias does not 
seem to be very high. Interviewer bias may exist 
but remain undetected if only over-all sample 
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analyses are made. Techniques for correcting both 
selection and answer bias are discussed.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

3453. Fessler, Donald R. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst., Blacksburg.) The development of a scale for 
measuring community solidarity. Rur. Sociol., 
1952, 17, 144-152.— Using a low standard deviation 
of scores earned by selected members of 8 Iowa 
communities on a 40-item scale of social behavior, as 
an index of high community solidarity, the author 
reports significant differences on this variable in 
communities with and those without farmer co- 
operative organizations. The data permitted the 
construction of octagonal profiles, based on the 8 
areas tapped by the scale, which graphically depict 
degrees of solidarity.— L. A. Pennington. 

3454, Gottheil, Edward. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Sociometric technique and experimental method in 
social psychology. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 9-21.— 
Sociometric indices are offered to meet the need for 
valid and reliable criteria in experimental social 
psychological research. The author advocates 
analysis (reciprocal) of choices given as well as 
received. Sociometric techniques will produce re- 
search data on the perception of social stimuli valu- 
able in extending perceptual theory.—J. C. Franklin. 

3455. Gough, Harrison С. (U. California, Berke- 
ley. Predicting social participation. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 35, 227-243.—''The degree of social 
participation is one of the important aspects of the 
behavior of any individual. An attempt was made 
to develop a personality scale which would be brief, 
practical, and straightforward, and which would 
yield valid and reliable predictions of the extent of 
a subject's social participation. A scale was con- 
structed which [seems] to possess such properties 
within the limits of the samples [high school seniors] 
studied, and certain implications of the findings for 
the psychological factors involved in social participa- 
tion [are] discussed."—J. C. Franklin. 

3456. Grace, Harry A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A note on the relationship of hostility and social 
distance. J. educ. Psychol, 1952, 43, 306-308.— 
2 paper and pencil tests, one a hostility inventory 
and the other the Geo-Ethnic Preference Inventory, 
both devised by the author, were given to 135 stu- 
dents and the intercorrelations of the subtest scores 
calculated. Resulting intercorrelations ranged from 
—.22 to +.22, suggesting the absence of relationship 
between the variables which these tests measure. 
E. B. Mallory. 

3457. Henry, Andrew F. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) A method of classifying non-scale 
response patterns in a Guttman scale. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1952, 16, 94-106.—A detailed example and 
discussion of procedure are presented to illustrate 
the use of a rapid technique for assigning certain 
non-scale patterns to the scale types into which they 
would be classified by the more complex “Modified 
Latent Distance” technique of Lazarsfeld. A 4-item 
role conflict scale is analyzed by both techniques 
and differences in scale-type assignment discussed, 
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The major features of the new method involve (1) 
using the criterion of minimum error; and (2) when 
this criterion assigns the pattern to 2 or more scale 
types, resolving the ambiguity by assigning it to 
the perfect scale type having the greater frequency 
of cases.—H. W. Rtecken. 

3458. King, G. F., Erhmann, J. C., & Johnson, 
D. M. (Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Ex- 
perimental analysis of the reliability of observations 
of social behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 151- 
160.— "Using a list of 15 examples of social behavior 
and a five-point scale, 38 children were observed and 
rated by two observers. The variables under con- 
sideration were training of the observers and back- 
ground information. Training produced a very 
significant increase in inter-observer agreement in 
reliability. When only one observer had access to 
background information, the inter-observer agree- 


ment decreased in reliability. When both observers _ 


were exposed to the same background information, 
the inter-observer agreement also decreased in 
reliability."—J. C . Franklin. 

3459. Miller, S. M. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
The participant observer and “over-rapport.” Amer. 
Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 97-99.—Literature on the 
methodology of participant observer studies points 
up the importance of gaining rapport with subjects 
but does not consider the pitfalls of too close rapport. 
The author describes, from personal experience, 2 
ways in which “оуег-гаррогї” can limit the attain- 
ment of the ends of investigation: the commitment 
of the researcher to continue a close friendship and 
to avoid exploring avenues antagonistic to the sub- 
jects; and the investigator’s tendency to accept the 
“set” of the subjects and to reject the point of view 
of persons with whom close rapport has not been 
established.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3460. Riker, Britten Littell. А comparison of 
methods used in attitude research. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 336.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1943, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 48 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3027. ? 


3461. Rugg, William Donald. A study of the no 
opinion vote in public opinion polls. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 336.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1941, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 93 p., $1.16, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3036. 


3462. Semeonoff, Boris. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. On the reliability of the leaderless group 
discussion technique. Psychol. Bull, 1952, 49, 
540-541.—A measure for evaluating leadership in the 
leaderless group discussion is proposed. It depends 
on observation of active and passive leadership and 
has low, but demonstrable, reliability.—M. 
Marks. 

3463. Stycos, J. Mayone. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.) Interviewer training in another culture. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 236-246.—The author's 
experiences in training Spanish-speaking interviewers 
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to conduct depth interviews in Puerto Rico lead him 
to recommend a “somewhat authoritarian version 
of the semi-directive discussion method.” Тһе 
advantages of involving interviewers in discussion of 
study aims and hypotheses are that the interviewers 
learn better and the study director becomes better 
acquainted with the local culture. Particular prob- 
lems of training Puerto Rican interviewers are. 
discussed. The problem of teaching an interviewer 
how to gain rapport in a culture where the teacher is 
unfamiliar with the appropriate techniques is 
briefly covered.—H. W. Riecken. 


3464. Young, Pauline V. Estudio de una in- 
stitución social (Study of a social institution.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 14(1), 115-141.—4A transla- 
tion into Spanish is made of Chapter XVI of 
Young’s book, Techniques of social research.—E. 
Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


CuLTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3465. Bird, Charles, Monachesi, Elio D, & 
Burdick, Harvey. (0. Minnesota, Minnea olis.) 
Infiltration and the attitudes of white and Negro 
parents and children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 688—699.— 11 neighborhoods undergoing 
an infiltration of Negro citizens, white residents ex- 
press markedly different racial attitudes. A small 
proportion of the white adults, approximately 20 
per cent, showed few or no antipathies toward 
Negroes in answering a questionnaire. A larger pro- 
portion were definitely antagonistic and resentful of 
what they considered infringements by Negroes 
upon the rights of white people. . . . Under the 
varied circumstances characterizing the social at- 
mosphere of the homes of ambivalent adults, many 
children are not afforded a consistent and clearly 
evident set of evaluations of Negroes, with one result 
being that the white children do not closely resemble 
their parents in attitudes toward Negroes even 
though the parents share attitudes having consider- 
able similarity." —L. N. Solomon. 

3466. Caudill, William. (U. Chicago, Il.) Jap- 
anese-American personality and acculturation. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 45, 3-102.—The data 
for this investigation were obtained from TAT rec- 
ords of 70 Japanese Americans and 70 middle class 
Americans residing in Chicago. Numerous compari- 
sons of the projective responses obtained from these 
cultural groups show them to be highly similar in 
values and adaptive mechanisms, although they have 
recognizably different basic personality patterns. 
The findings seem to support Ruesch's hypothesis 
"that in the acculturation process from ethnic to 
American the individual strives for substitution of 
cues of essentially similar value." The obtained 
data also throw light on a number of related hypothe- 
ses about the relationship between-socialization 1n a 
new culture and basic personality characteristics. 
85-item bibliography.—G. С. Thompson. TEN 

3467. Collins, June M. An interpretation о 
Skagit brea conflict during acculturation. · 
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Amer. Anthrop. 1952, 54, 347-355.—Violent attack 
on affinal kinsmen has appeared among the Skagit 
Indians of Washington state. It is regarded as the 
emergence of latent hostility which can no longer 
be contained when spouses live apart from their 
kinsmen and when marriages lack the former ex- 
change of commodities, services, or hospitality 
between the affinal kin.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3468. Collins, Sidney. Social processes integrat- 
ing coloured people in Britain. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1952, 3, 20—29.—Investigation of Moslem and 
Negro groupings in 2 British communities enables 
the author to specify the social forces acting to 
integrate the colored population into white society 
and, at the same time, acting to separate colored 
from white. The former processes are those of 
mixed marriages, dispersal of the colored population, 
and social mobility. Social forces tending to inte- 
grate the colored population in cohesive groups 
separate from whites are those of racial identity, 
religion, common locality, sharing in work and rec- 
reation, kinship bonds, and reaction to prejudice.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3469. Desmonde, William H. The Eleusinian 
Mysteries. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 204-218.— 
Based on the work of Reik, this psychoanalytic in- 
vestigation of the Eleusinian Mysteries is related to 
the puberty rites of primitive religions.—C. Т. Bever. 


3470. Koenig, Samuel. (Brooklym Coll, N. Y.) 
Israeli culture and society. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 
58, 160-166.—The Jewish community of Palestine, 
now. the Israeli nation, has evolved certain patterns 
of life, which although not yet crystallized, have, 
nevertheless, become quite well established. The 
most important are socialism, the glorification of the 
laborer and labor, pioneerism (halutziut), Western- 
ism, secularism, and democracy. They are now 
changing, some being threatened with extinction, 
chiefly as a result of the change in the attitude of the 
fark following their attainment of full nationhood 

ut, even more, as an effect of the tremendous influx 
9 шд particularly from the Middle East — 
‚ L. Glick. 


3471. Koppers, Wilhelm. (U. Vienna, Austria. 
Primitive man and his world picture. New yea 
Sheed & Ward, 1952. viii, 264 р. $3.50.—Anthro- 
pological and ethnological evidence against the evo- 
lutionary theory of religion is presented. Following 
a discussion of historical ethnology and universal 
history, man’s descent, and primitive man’s ethics 
and mental equipment, primitive man’s religious 
concepts are examined with particular reference 
to the Bhils and the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego. 
2 final chapters pose questions concerning the origins 
of monotheism.—A. J. Sprow. 

3472. Kutner, Bernard ; Wilkins, Carol, & Yarrow, 
Penny Rechtman. Verbal attitudes and overt be- 
havior involving racial prejudice. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 649-652.—The authors attempt 
to explain the discrepancies between verbal attitudes 

апа actual behaviors relevant to attitudes of racial 
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prejudice by postulating that the hypothetical 
minority member is more easily discriminated 
against than is the minority-member-on-the-spot.— - 
L. N. Solomon. " 

3473. Moore, Omar Khayyam. (Tufts Coll., 
Medford, Mass.) Nominal definitions of “culture.” 
Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 245-256.—Definitions of 
“culture” by social scientists are often deficient in 
that (1) they are expressed in figurative language, 
making it difficult to determine what their accept- 
ance would entail, (2) they provide no realistic, 
guide for empirical research, (3) they are иппесе 
sarily cumbersome and verbose, and (4) there are 
inconsistencies among them. The author exhibits a 
schema whereby, he believes, these defects may be 
overcome.—H. Ruja. 


3474. Prothro, E. Terry, & Miles, Otha King. 


"(American U. Beirut, Lebanon.) A comparison of 


ethnic attitudes of college students and middle class 
adults from the same State. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 53-58.—Attitudes of 380 middle class Louisiana 
gentile adults (as measured by Remmers and Thur- 
stone scales) "were significantly less favorable to- 
ward both the Negro and the Jew than were the 
attitudes of the college students. They were highly 
favorable toward the church, but no more so than 
were the college students. Among the adults, as 
among the college students, there was a moderate 
positive correlation between attitudes toward the 
Jew and Negro, and virtually no relationship be- 
tween attitude toward the church and attitudes to- 
ward the two ethnic groups. Apparently, the degree 
of correspondence between attitudes of adults and 
those of college students varies with the attitude 
under consideration."—J. C. Franklin. 


3475. Ryan, Bryce. (U. Ceylon, Colombo.) The 
Ceylonese village and the new value system. ur. 
Sociol., 1952, 17, 9-28.—By means of field inter- 
views using male marital-heads as subjects in 4 
selected communities the levels of knowledge per- 
taining to world and local affairs and the range of 
attitudes toward personal status, democratic politi- 
cal values, and family organization were studied. 
Results indicated that the low level of knowledge 
varied more with status than with geographic 
factors; that an acceptance of secular and Western 
values has begun and embraces “‘all aspects of life" 
without being limited to the economic factor.— 
L. А. Pennington. 

3476. Simmons, Leo W. (Cornell Univ. Med. 
Sch., New York.) Cultural patterns in childbirth. 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 989-991.— This is а dis- 
cussion of childbirth in various cultures, with that of 
the Seriono of Eastern Bolivia given in detail. The 
author points out the old and the new, and what in 
the "new" that is really old.—5. М. Amatora. 

3477. Smythe, Hugh H. (Yamaguchi National 
U., Japan.) The Eta: a marginal Japanese caste. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 194-196.—The Eta is a 
caste group whose employment in jobs considered 
unclean set them apart in the feudal economy of 
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medieval Japan. Legally emancipated in 1871, they 
tried on a mass scale in 1922 to escape their inferior 
position. Although racially and ethnically Japa- 
nese, they are prevented by the stigma of caste from 
fully participating in Japanese society. As a group 
with whom marriage is taboo, they remain segre- 
gated, poor, socially ostracised, still forced to follow 
their traditional occupations.—D, L. Glick. 


3478. Stokvis, Berthold. The significance of the 
collective guilt-complex in anti-Semitic aggression. 
Folia psychiat. neerl., 1951, 54, 33-39.—Animosity 
of a majority group toward a minority group is ex- 
plained in terms of (1) a “differential affect” and 
(2) a “central affect” as feelings experienced by the 
individuals of the majority group. The "differential 
affect" is defined as the emotional complex accom- 
panying the realization, in a hostile spirit, of the 
difference between one's own Ego and some one 
else's, and the “central affect" as the emotional com- 
plex arising as a reaction to this realization and creat- 
ing a sense of superiority relative to the other person. 
Both these affects may arise, a fortiori, in an indi- 
vidual when he finds himself'as a member of a col- 
lective group over against a member of another 
group. The resultant aggression toward members of 
the minority group springs from the need of proving 
one's assumed superiority and is followed in some by 
a collective guilt-complex and in others by a pro- 
jection of the guilt upon members of the minority as 

illustrated in anti-Semitism.—F. C. Sumner. 


3479. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., 
Calif Interests of Negroes and whites. J. soc. 
Psychol, 1952, 35, 139-150.—Explanations are 
offered for the differences in the interests of Negro 
and white lawyers, physicians, and life insurance 
agents measured by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men. “If the three Negro occupational 
groups are not equal in ability, quality of perform- 
ance, success, to the white groups... the test 
awards lower scores to the Negroes because they do 
not come up to white standards. If Negroes have 
different interests from whites, or if they react to the 
items ‘in terms of their ambitions rather than any 
genuine interest, then Hartshorn [the critic] is 
correct. He is also correct if Negroes are to be 
counselled in terms of Negroes rather than whites. 
If Negroes are really different from whites in their 
interests, which we are not ready to accept as a 
fact, then their interests must be measured from a 
Negro, not a white, point of reference."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3480. Taves, Marvin J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Farm versus village living: a decade of 
change. Rur. Sociol., 1952, 17, 47-55.—Using the 
field interview technique combined with 3 schedules 
as measures of woman's status, 48 farm and 35 
village samples were obtained in Isanti County, 

innesota. These, as contrasted with a similar 
study reported in 1940, indicate that improved liv- 
ing conditions were more prevalent in the farm group. 
It is concluded that there is a “direct association 
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between living conditions and living satisfactions.” 
— L. A. Pennington. 

3481. Znaniecki, Florian. Modern nationalities. 
Urbana, Ill: University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
xvi, 196 p. $3.95.—Nationality refers to a collectiv- 
ity of people with certain common and distinctive 
cultural characteristics without any necessary rela- 
tion to political government. Such collectivities are 
not only psychologically united, but have some de- 
gree of social organization. They are influential 
social forces of steadily increasing importance in the 
modern world. Within this conceptual framework 
the author surveys the socio-historical evidence on 
the nature of nationalistic cultures, their origins, 
the social groups functioning on their behalf, their 
spread, conflicts and cooperation between them, and 
finally the possibilities of a world culture as the 
foundation of a world society —C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 3373, 3583, 3678, 3800) 
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3482. Abell, Helen C. The use of scale analysis 
in a study of the differential adoption of homemaking 
practices. Rur. Sociol, 1952, 17, 161-167.—By 
applying Guttman's method of scalogram analysis 
the author concludes that this approach can be ap- 
plied to studies dealing with foods served, use of 
preservatives, types of vegetables grown and similar 
homemaking activities. This approach then per- 
mits a study of the sociological attributes of those 
high or low on such scales. 2-page discussion of this 
application is given by Lee Coleman (166-167).— 
L. A. Penninglon. 

3483. Bernert, Eleanor Н. (Columbia U., New 
York), & Iklé, Fred C. Evacuation and the cohesion 
of urban groups. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 133- 
138.—Data on the evacuation experiences of World 
War II reveal the strength of cohesion in certain 
urban groups, especially the family. Separation of 
evacuable persons from economically essential per- 
sonnel meets with great resistance. As long as the 
home is not destroyed, the family prefers to remain 
intact and in the city. The threat of personal шш 
from air attacks is generally not strong enoug 
incentive to face the uncertainties of evacuation. 
Besides the family, other social relationships tie 
urbanites to their city, especially work and neighbor- 
hood relationships. Even dehoused evacuees prefer 
to remain in their cities or return to them.—D. L. 
Glick. 

3484, Bossard, James H.S., & Sanger, Winogene 
Pratt. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) The large 
family system—a research report. Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 3-9.—While a relatively small pro- 
portion of American families have 5, 6, or more 
children, those children who come from large families 
constitute a substantial proportion of the total num- 
ber of American children. With this justification, 
the authors analyze characteristics of the large family 
in comparison with those of the small family. Among 
the hypotheses suggested are a number which relate 
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size of family to internal organization, specialization 
of role and function, the emergence of consensus, 
and the modes of discipline. Their analysis leads 
the authors to propose that entirely different per- 
sonality types emerge from the large family than 
from the small family.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3485. Clarke, Alfred C. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus) An examination of the operation of residential 
propinquity as a factor in mate selection. Amer. 
Social. Rev., 1952, 17, 17-22.— Previous studies have 
shown that couples applying for marriage licenses 
tend to live near one another at the time of applica- 
tion. Interviews with 281 applicant couples who 
live in Columbus, Ohio, demonstrate that the 
partners also tended to live near one another at the 
time they first met their future spouses. There is 
practically no tendency for future mates to move 
closer to one another between the time of first meet- 
ing and the time of license application. The effect of 
residential propinquity upon mate selection ‘is 

analyzed by method and place of first meeting, age, 
educational level, occupation, and religion.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


3486. de Jonge, Wim. Polls and economic fore- 
casting in Holland. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 
71-76.—Examples are given of poll data which in- 
dicate that (1) popular opinion is often an accurate 
forecast of trends in unemployment and price 
changes; (2) an estimate of the economic conse- 
quences of de-rationing can be made from knowing 
how ique consumers consider their ration to be; 
(3) popular estimates of cost of living may be better 
than official indices because the former take into 
account changes in buying habits as well as item 
costs; and (4) questions on plans for making pur- 
chases may be predictive of actual purchases in the 
future.—H. W. Riecken. 


3487. Du Wors, Richard E. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) Persistence and change in local values 
of two New England communities. Rur. Sociol., 
nm 17, аан based on interviews, 
newspaper files, and personal observations between 
1938 and 1949, of 2 northern Maine (competitive) 
communities indicate that once the populations 
have accepted common values, then persistence and 
change in values can be made objective and meaning- 
ful with a reference point in time. These observa- 
tions are related to community studies by Zimmer- 
man.— L. A. Pennington. 


3488. Fichter, Joseph H. Conceptualizations of 
the urban parish. Social Forces, 192. 31, 43-46.— 
The highly complex social structure of an urban 
Catholic | pees, is conceptualized and discussed in a 
variety of ways (as legal corporation, super-imposed 
association, institutionalized association, communal 
group, cluster of sub-groupings, series of statistical 
categories, and system of kinship groupings) to 
achieve meaningful analysis. Such analysis should 
not exclude the social roles of persons-in-action— 
e.g., the key pastoral roles must be separately con- 
sidered, in relation to lay roles (which in American 
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culture particularly call for participation in operat- 
ing the parish).”—B. R. Fisher. 

3489, Fichter, Joseph H. (Loyola U., South, New 
Orleans, La.) The profile of Catholic religious life. 
Amer. J. Sociol, 1952, 58, 145-149.—3 types of 
religious observance by 8,363 white urban southern 
Roman Catholics are employed as criteria for com- 
paring the variation of religious practices between 
the sexes and among 10-year age categories. The 
highest percentage of religious observance is found 
in the 10 to 19 year group; the lowest in the 30 to 
39 year group. Religious observance increases in 
each subsequent decade, but the oldest people never 
quite reach the record of the youngest. Analysis of 
the differentials in religious practices shows that 
age must be combined with sex, schooling, marital 
status, parenthood, economic roles, health, and 
other circumstances.—D, Г. Glick. 

3490. Heberle, Rudolf. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge. On political ecology. Social Forces, 
1952, 31, 1-9.—An ecological approach to the 
factors which help explain people's “political atti- 
tudes and tendencies at any given time" is a part of 
general sociology. Voting behavior of ecologically 
varying units is a significant index of the state of 
social integration or disintegration; “political tend- 
encies are an expression of the entire way of life of 
various groups of people.” [Illustrations from the 
findings of political science and sociological research 
are given, to indicate the possibilities of such ma- 
terials.—B. К. Fisher. 

3491. Hill, Reuben. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Review of current research on marriage and 
the family. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 694—701.— 
A classification and commentary on the conceptual 
frameworks of 139 research projects dealing with 
marriage and the family, from listings in 2 research 
censuses.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3492. Hiltner, Seward. Some contributions of 
psychoanalysis to religious understanding. Com plex, 
1952, No. 8, 28-40.— Psychoanalysis is said to have 
made some fundamental contributions to religious 
understanding, in support of which a number of ex- 
amples are cited. The work of Anton T. Boisen, 
a minister who studied the similarities between religi- 
ous mysticism and disturbances in certain forms О 
schizophrenia, has not sufficiently been recognized. 
Hiltner also believes that religion will in time be 
credited by psychoanalysis as a greater contributing 
force.—H. H. Strupp. 

3493. Lenski, Gerhard E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) American social classes: statistical strata 
or social groups? Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 139- 
144.—Whether American social classes are, social 
entities recognized as such by the average citizen or 
whether they are merely heuristic concepts create! 
by social analysts is a controversial question among 
social scientists. Data from research on a southern 
New England mill town indicate that local residents 
do not perceive the local prestige status system 25 a 
series of discrete social classes but as a continuum. ^ 
D. L. Glick. 
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3494. LeShan, Lawrence L. (Roosevelt Coll., 
Chicago, Ill.) Time orientation and social class. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1952, 47, 589-592—The 
hypothesis that there are different personal time 
orientations in different social classes is advanced. 
Data are presented from (a) child-rearing practices 
in the various classes of American society, and (b) 
from the greater time span of the action in stories 
told by middle-class children as compared with those 
told by lower-class children which tend to confirm 
this hypothesis.” Implications of the hypothesis 
are discussed briefly—L. N. Solomon. 

3495. Locke, Harvey J., & Karlsson, Georg. 
Marital adjustment and prediction in Sweden and 
the United States. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 
10-17.—The following conclusions were reached in 
comparing marital adjustment and prediction in the 
U. S. and Sweden: “(1) The marital-adjustment test 
which separated ‘happily married’ from divorced in 
the senior author’s study of predicting marital ad- 
justment in Indiana also discriminated between 
adjusted and unadjusted in a community in Sweden. 
(2) About two-thirds of the marital prediction items 
which were statistically significant in the Indiana 
study and which were included in the Swedish study 
differentiated .between adjusted and unadjusted 
couples in Sweden. (3) A few differences were dis- 
covered in the comparison of the two societies."— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3496. Miller, Paul A. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing. The process of decision- 
within the context of community organization. Rur. 
Sociol., 1952, 17, 153-161.—On the basis of question- 
naires and case materials obtained from representa- 
tive members active in the planning for and obtain- 
ing of a community hospital in a “Northeast 
community” and іп a "Southeast community" it is 
concluded that the latter reached decisions more 
specifically on the basis of official position and 
authority. “Тһе Northeast communities func- 
tioned . . . more squarely on a basis of resources 
and proficiencies vested in persons of authority.” 
These findings are related to the problems involved 
in and the need for detailed study of decision-making 
in community planning—L. A. Pennington. 


3497. Moos, Malcolm, & Koslin, Bertram. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Prestige suggestion 
and political leadership. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 
16, 77-93.—Statements taken from the Congres- 
sional Record were presented to 2 experimental and 
one control groups, together with ratings, allegedly 
by prominent Democratic and Republican political 
figures, of the “probable intelligence of the author” 
of thestatement. Subjects of known political party 
preference were asked to rate the ‘‘social significance,” 

thought-provoking” quality, and “personal ac- 
ceptability" of the statements. It is concluded that 
“prestige suggestion” produces significant differences 
in ratings between experimental and control groups, 
but that the analytical procedure employed (Chi- 
square) "does not indicate the direction that sug- 
gestion will take." It is further concluded that sus- 
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ceptibility to suggestion is greater when the quota- 
tions were vague.—H. W. Riecken. ` 


3498. Reichel, Herbert W. Liebe ohne Angst; 
die Psychotherapie der Ehe. (Love without anxiety; 
psychotherapy for married life.) Wels, Austria: 
Welsermühl, n.d., 64 p.— Based on Freud's psycho- 
analytical theories, this booklet attempts to explain 
ina popular way why a happy married life is rather 
the exception than the rule. Mutual communication 
of their dreams, which husband and wife should 
interpret together in favorable moments, will free 
their sexual experiences from anxiety and thus re- 
store their happiness.—M. Haas. 


3499. Schneider, Joseph. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) On the beginnings of warfare. Social 
Forces, 1952, 31, 68-74.—A brief sketch “of the most 
ancient past with a view toward a reconstruction of 
the beginnings of war” contributes to the study of 
warfare as a social institution. Methodological 
problems encountered are indicated —B. R. Fisher. 


3500. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Are social classes in America becoming more rigid? 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 775-783.—Recent em- 
phasis upon the existence of social classes in the 
“classless” American society has been, carried too 
far. Examination of 3 objective criteria of class— 
power, achievements and possessions, personal 
attributes—leads the author to believe that “the 
class system is less well-defined than it was a half- 
century ago."—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3501. Steiner, Ivan Dale. Some coe e Lin 
ceived primary group pressures опа es towar 
a Donat eee ES Absir., 1952, 12, 337. 
— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 172 p. $2.15, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3554. 

3502. Stephenson, Richard. (New Jersey Coll. 
for Women, New Brunswick.) Status achievement 
and the occupational pyramid. Social Forces, 1952, 
31, 75-77.— The disproportionate distribution of 
prestige statuses and individual qualifications gives 
rise in every society to a problem which seeks some 
institutionalized solution." The problem is dis- 
cussed both generally and in terms of the conditions 
of industzial society, where “today, one's occupation 
is central to both status and class," and solutions 
evaluated.—B. R. Fisher. 


3503. Taves, Marvin J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A study in the dynamics of small town social 
attitudes. J. soc. Psychol, 1952, 35, 161-178.— 
"Apparently community stirring events [in this 
case the Easter 1949 murder of four persons in. Pull- 
man, Washington] tend to be relatively specific in 
their effect on the people's attitudes toward public 
services and functions. There is, however, a well- 
defined halo effect which extends to attitudes toward 
services and functions only remotely associated with 
events. As a whole the incident had a defnite 
leveling effect on differences in attitudes of popula- 
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tion subgroups, rather than a tendency to further 
accentuate them."—J. C. Franklin. t 


3504. Wagner, O. J. M., & Cilliers; S. P. (U. 
Witwatersrand, South Africa.) The structure and... 
size of households in Goodwood and Elsies River. 
J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 90-101.—4 distinction 
is made between “normal” families, ‘“broken’’ 
families and families with additional members. 
“There are less ‘normal’ families amongst the non- 
Europeans than amongst the Europeans, and also 
significantly more ‘broken’ families. ‘Broken’ 
families consist mostly of mother-children families. 
With regard to families with additional members, we 
find significantly more families with additional rela- 
tives than with additional non-relatives amongst 
both Europeans and non-Europeans, There is a 
higher proportion of European families with addi- 
tional members who pay for their keep, than of 
non-European. The size of non-European house- 
holds and families is significantly greater than that 
of European households and families in both areas." 
— N. De Palma. 


(See also abstract 3681) 
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3505. Cromwell, Harvey, & Kunkel, Richard. 
(Mississippi State Coll. Women, Columbus.) An 
experimental study of the effect on the attitude of 
listeners repeating the same oral propaganda. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 175-184.—Experimental re- 
sults corroborate other prior experimental conclu- 
sions that: “1, Argumentative speeches can produce 
significant shifts in the attitude of listeners in the 
direction advocated by the speaker; 2. The shift in 
audience attitude induced by oral propaganda 
ice pics dae aprico] does not persist—instead, 

е listeners tend to regress toward their origi 
attitude." —J. C. Frankl, ind 


3506. Davis, F. James, & Turner, Lester W. 
(Western State Coll. Colorado, Gunnison.) Sample 
efficiency in quantitative newspaper content - 
sis. Publ. Opin. re 1951, 15, 762-765.—The 
mean number of column inches of crime news in 4 
Colorado dailies was it te for 2 sample months, 
utilizing every issue of the papers, all of which are 
published every day. 2 "every-sixth-day" samples 
were drawn and their mean number of column inches 
of crime news compared with the "true" monthly 
means. The authors conclude that all differences 
could have occurred by chance and that “еуегу- 
sixth-day" samples are "trustworthy for research 
purposes." This conclusion is supported by an 
earlier study of different content.—H. W. Riecken. 


3507. Deutsch, Karl W. (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge.) Communication theory 
and social science. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 469-483.—The social sciences are today perhaps 
approaching again a “philosophic crisis," ап age of 
reexamination of concepts, methods, and interests. 
The rise of the viewpoint of communications, the 
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development of a theory of communications, and the 
present interest in cybernetics can best be under- 
stood in this setting, Cybernetics . . . could offer 
social scientists not merely an approach toward.a 
theory of self-determination, but also an approach 
toward a theory of growth."—AR. E. Perl. : 

3508. Eisenstadt, 5. ЇЧ. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Communication processes among immigrants in 
Israel. Publ. Opin. Quart, 1952, 16, 42-58.— 
Through observation and interviewing of 250 im- 
migrant families the author studied the channels 
used and the effectiveness with which 3 kinds of 
content were communicated: economic, educational- 
cultural, and political. Economic information is 
more effectively communicated than other content, 
and "technical" information more effectively than 
content intended to change attitudes and values. 
Communal leader “elites” are the most effective 
channel when they operate through primary groups 
and when leaders agree with the content and pur- 
pose of the communication. Changes in effective- 
ness of channels and media point to the changing 
role of the old “elites” (from the country of origin) 
when group members find them inéffective in per- 
forming adaptive functions in the new culture.— 
H. W. Riecken. 

3509. Fiske, Marjorie, & Lowenthal, Leo. (0. 5. 
Department of State, Washington, D. C.) Some prob- 
lems in the administration of international com- 
munications research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 
149-160.—The major research problems are: deter- 
mining the predispositions and habits of target 
audiences, as well as defining these audiences; de- 
vising procedures for eliminating ethnocentrism in 
content analysis and the measurement of effects; 
and determining suitable criteria for judging effec- 
tivenessof communication. Principal administrative 
problems include implementing research findings 
through cooperation with policy making officials, 
and training personnel especially indigenous field 
workers.—H. W. Riecken. 

3510. Grace, Harry A. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The effects of different degrees of 
knowledge about an audience on the content of 
communication: the male audience. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 36, 83-88.—It is concluded from experi- 
mental findings that “women tend to communicate 
items which they perceive to fall on a human interest 
continuum (animate-inanimate), whereas the con- 
tinuum along which men tend to perceive is one of 
sex-linkage (male-female). Women also tend to 
empathize with the male audience and/or with the 
briefing, and in so doing tend to recall items in much 
the same manner as do the men. Men tend to em- 
pathize with the audience only under the most 
severe conditions of briefing. In order to effect a 
significant change in the content of a subject's com- 
munication he must be very definitely briefed about 
the audience to whom he is to communicate."— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3511. Grace, Harry A. The effects of different 
degrees of knowledge about an audience on the con- 
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tent of communication: the comparison of male and 
female audiences. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 89-96. 
—A comparison of data experimentally obtained 
“suggests that women may have more communication 
in common with members of their own sex while men 
are less restricted in their audiences: Women are 
not more empathetic toward their audience in the 
immediate situation but rather their value contin- 
uum lends itself more readily to empathic behavior. 
Men are less restricted in their audiences, but tend 
to be more restricted in their value continuum,” — 
J. C. Franklin. 

3512. Grace, William J., & Grace, Joan Carroll. 
The art of communicating ideas. 
Devin-Adair, 1952. xiii, 487 р. $4.50.—-A practical 
textbook of exposition and argumentation for the 
mastery of the ability to formulate clear ideas and to 


‚ express these ideas through the written or spoken 


word. Writing is treated as an extension of thought. 
Selections from 136 writers are given.—M. Eller- 
mann, 

3513. Hockett, Charles F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) An approach to the quantification of 
semantic noise. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 257—260.— 
"Semantic noise," as defined in communication 
theory, refers to the discrepancy between codes used 
by transmitter and receiver. A quantitative meas- 
ure of probability of misunderstanding may be 
formulated either inductively by direct observation 
of frequencies of discrepancies or deductively by use 
of the ratio of the number of possible discrepant 
messages to the total number of possible messages.— 
H. Ruja. 

3514. Hovland, Carl L, & Mandell, Wallace. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) An experimental 
comparison of conclusion-drawing by the communi- 
cator and by the audience. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 581—588.—''The effects upon opinion 
change of having the communicator draw the ap- 
propriate conclusion from material he had presented 
were compared with those produced when the draw- 
ing of the conclusion was left to the audience. . . . 
Over twice as many S's changed their opinions in 
the direction of the position advocated by the com- 
municator when the speaker drew the appropriate 
conclusion than when the drawing of the conclusion 
was left to the audience." This relationship was 
studied as a function of the interacting variables: 
(1) confidence in the communicator, (2) intellectual 
ability, and (2) personality traits possessed by 
members of the audience.— L. N. Solomon. 
. 3515. Hovland, Carl L, & Weiss, Walter. The 
influence of source credibility on communication 
effectiveness. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 635— 
650.—Communications from sources considered 
by subjects to be “trustworthy” were found to be 
significantly more effective in changing-opinion in 
the direction advocated by the communicator than 
were identical communications attributed to sources 
considered “untrustworthy” when opinion change 
was measured immediately after communication. 

weeks later, however, there was a decrease in 
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extent of agreement with "trustworthy" sources and 
an increase in agreement with "untrustworthy'' 
sources. No difference was found in the amount of 


factual information retained from the 2 sources, 


immediately after or 4 weeks after communication. 
—H. W. Riecken. 


3516. Jakobson, Roman; Fant, C., Gunnar, M., 
& Halle, Morris. Preliminaries to speech analysis; 
the distinctive features and their correlates. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1952. (Tech. Rep. No. 13.) 
viii, 58 p.—It is claimed that any phoneme, in any 
language, can be analyzed as a bundle of simultane- 
ous distinctive features, the phonemic pattern of any 
one language being based on a finite set of distinctive 
features. Each distinctive feature operates as a 
bipolar (or binary) opposition between 2 possible 
states. A tentative survey of the 12 distinctive 
features thus far identified in various language 
systems is presented, together with am analysis of 
their physiological and acoustic manifestations. 
Evidence from x-ray photographs and sound 
spectrograms accompanies this presentation.—J. B. 
Carroll. 


3517. Johansen, Holger. Die Russellsche The- 
orie der definiten Deskriptionen vom Standpunkt 
der Sprachwissenschaft aus betrachtet. (Russell's 
theory of definite description considered from the 
standpoint of linguistics.) Theoria, 1952, 18, 32-58. 
—In 1905 Bertrand Russell published an article 
“Qn denoting” in Mind. According to the author 
the theory of description contained in this article 
has not received the proper attention by linguists. 
Although the theory is in need of extension it covers 
adequately the core of the analysis of descriptive 
sentences.—K. Ё. Muensinger. 


3518. Klapper, Joseph T., & Lowenthal, Leo. 
The contributions of opinion research to the evalu- 
ation of psychological warfare. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1951, 15, 651-662.— The evaluation of international 
broadcasts by opinion research techniques presents 
2 major difficulties: relating content analysis to 
studies of effect, and obtaining information about 
audiences that are inaccessible to direct empirical 
study. 2 approximations are suggested for solving 
the latter problem: the “most like" and the ‘quali- 
fied judge” approaches. These consist of interview- 
ing subjects who are “most-like” the inaccessible 
audience in respects deemed relevant, or subjects 
who are believed to have exceptional knowledge of 
the inaccessible group.—H. W. Riecken. 


3519, Knoell, Dorothy M., & Harris, Chester W, 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) A factor analysis of word 
fluency. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 31-148.—A 
factor analysis of word fluency was based on the in- 
terrelationships of 17 scores derived from the 6 tests: 
First and Last Letters, Synonyms, Suffixes, Letter- 
star, Adjectives, and Things Round. 8 factors were 
isolated and these are described. Partial corrobora- 
tion was found for the 3 factors of word fluency 
previously identified by Taylor in an analysis for 
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which he used only one score from each of these 6 
tests.—E. B. Mallory. 


3520. Linsky, Leonard (Ed.) (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Semantics and the philosophy of language. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1952. ix, 
289 p. $3.75.—13 papers by 11 authors have been 
selected by the editor for inclusion in this volume to 
provide original readings of classic and important 
essays. The editor has contributed an introduction 
in which he discusses the principle issues and prob- 
Jems and indicates relationships among the reprinted 

apers. Papers are included by Alfred Tarski, C. I. 

ewis, Nelson Goodman, W. V. Quine, Bertrand 
Russell, Benson Mates, Paul Marhenke, CG, 
Hempel, R. Carnap, Arne Naess, and М. С. White. 
57-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3521. MacLean, Malcolm S., Jr. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Mass media audiences: city, small city, 
village, and farm. Journalism Quart., 1952, 29, 
271—282.— Reading, listening, and movie-going hab- 
its of 4 population groups in Minnesota were ana- 
lyzed, and it was disclosed that: (1) the proportion 
of people attending all 5 media decreased consistently 
from metropolis through small city and village to the 
farms; (2) the probability of attending to any 
particular medium was generally increased sub- 
stantially by a rise in attention to other media; 
(3) attention to media was importantly related to 
education, social activity, occupation, job prestige, 
and access to mass media.—W. A. Mindak. 

3522. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Conversation and communication; a psy- 
chological inquiry into language and human rela- 
tions. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1952. x, 245 p. $4.00.—A series of essays 
about “the communicative act," utilizing a psycho- 
analytic rather than a semantic, linguistic, or mathe- 
matical approach. "Talking to each other is loving 
each other"; communication is the means by which 
man fulfils his instinctive desire to reach other men's 
minds. Meerloo offers an analysis of the conscious 
and unconscious needs fulfilled by communication 
and the different kinds of language (ego-language, 

we-language," etc.). The word can tyrannize or 
breed confusion in all sorts of private and public 
communication; nevertheless, approached creatively, 
conversation is the primary tool of mutual under- 
standing.—J. B. Carroll. 


3523, Müller-Hegemann, D. Р; 

vom zweiten Signal-system, ihre Lien jm 
ihre Bedeutung für Pawlows Gesamtwerk. (Pav- 
lov's teaching of the second signal-system, its basis 
and significance of Pavlov's entire work.) Psychiat 

Neurol., Med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 6, 163-166.— 
Man shares with animals conditioned reflexes, the 
first signal-system. Language and the associated 
functions of the cortex form the second signal-system 
which is peculiar to man and which brings him into 
close relationship with, particularly his human, 
environment. The teaching of the second signal- 
system thus lifts Pavlov's work from the purely 
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biologic level to one dealing with man's singular social 
position.—C. T. Bever. 

3524. Scott, William A. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The information meeting as an instrument 
of social change in occupied Japan. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1952, 16, 160-178.—A brief statement of the 
problem of educating adult Japanese in democratic 
government serves to introduce an anecdotal report 
of the effectiveness of information meetings con- 
ducted on Shikoku Island. The second part of this 
paper presents a general analysis of the advantages 
of meetings over other media of information, outlines 
in detail a program for information meetings suit- 
able for present-day Japanese (and other audiences), 
and discusses criteria and techniques of evaluation 
of the effectiveness of meetings.—H. W. Riecken. 


3525. Spiegelman, Marvin; Terwilliger, Carl, & 
Fearing, Franklin. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
The content of comic strips: A study of a mass 
medium of communication. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
35, 37-57.—3 issues of the Puck and Metro Sunday 
comic strips were content analyzed. “Comics are 
skewed toward reality in terms of situation . . . the 
real-irreal dimension is a function of two variables: 
situation and caricature. If the situation in the 
strips is real, the people in the strips will be irreal 

‚ if the situation is remote, the people will be 
real. Rank-orders of ethnic groups in terms of fre- 
quency of appearance and in terms of sympathetic 
portrayal correlated .67 and .55 respectively with 
the rank-order acceptance of ethnic groups in Ameri- 
can culture as found by Bogardus. Animals appear 
in 50 per cent of the strips. They are particularly 
important in humor."—J. C. Franklin. 


3526. Stycos, J. Mayone. Patterns of com- 
munication in a rural Greek village. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1952, 16, 59-70.—Analysis of communica- 
tion flow in a highly illiterate population suggests 
that the role of “opinion leader” is even more 1m- 
portant than it is in the О. 5. Opinion leaders are 
priest and teacher who have prestige and influence. 
Owners of radios affect flow of information but not 
opinion, since they are often uneducated tavern 
owners without prestige.—H. W. Riecken. 


3527, Wiebe, G. D. Responses to the televised 
Kefauver hearings: some social psychological impli- 
cations. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 179-200.— 
Although a sample of 260 New Yorkers were roused 
to concern over crime problems by the hearings, 
only 13% actually took steps classified as “behavior 
directed toward solution of the problem." Members 
of political parties showed little difference in con- 
structiveness of behavior from nonmembers. The 
latter finding is said to be inconsistent with the 
prediction that reference-group theory would make 
in this case, and that theory is examined critically. 
The concept of “social impotence” is suggested to 
account for the absence of “constructive problem- 
solving behavior” when the members of a group are 
opposed to their leaders’ behavior, do not consider 
the disliked behayior a threat to the benefits of 
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membership, and view such benefits as more im- 
portant than the disliked behavior. Social impo- 
tence is also exemplified in “Communist-dominated 
labor unions” and in “Communist Front organiza- 
tions."—H. W. Riecken. 


(See also abstracts 3247, 3253, 3840) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 


3528. Abt, Lawrence E. The emergence of 
clinical psychology. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27:3529), 1-23. 
—The history of ideas relevant to the development 
of clinical psychology as one of the behavioral sci- 
ences is reviewed. Contributions of psychoanalysis, 
Gestalt psychology, learning theory, etc. are con- 
sidered, with major emphasis placed upon motiva- 
tion. Current problems and conceptual trends are 
outlined, 52-item bibliography.—H. Р. David. 

3529. Brower, Daniel, & Abt, Lawrence E. 
Progress in clinical psychology (Vol. I.) New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. xi, 328 p., $5.75.— 
Progress made in the diagnostic and therapeutic 
areas of clinical psychology, for the period 1946- 
1951, is critically reviewed by 20 separate authors. 
Individual papers are abstracted in this volume.— 
H. P. David. 

3530. Conrad, Dorothy Clifton. (VA Ment. 
Hyg. Clinic, San. Francisco, Calif.) Toward a more 
productive concept of mental health. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1952, 36, 456-473.— Conrad has outlined “a 
concept of mental health that will go beyond our 
present orientation of seeking to discover the presence 
or absence of pathology." Her emphasis is upon the 
“pattern of living as a frame of reference in measur- 
ing the attainment of the optimal potential ca- 
pacity.” She considers this concept will lead to 
improvement in our evaluation of the effectiveness 
of mental hygiene—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3531. Merrill, Reed М. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
On Keet's study, “Two verbal techniques in a mini- 
ature counseling situation." J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 722.—''Keet's provocative study 
(see 24: 3225) stimulated the author to do a similar 
study. As a preliminary phase of this research, it 
was decided to replicate the learning experiment in 
his study. The failure of this replication is re- 
ported."— L. N. Solomon. 

3532. Naumburg, Margaret. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York.) Spontaneous art in 
therapy and diagnosis. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 290- 
311.—Clinical studies dealing with the art produc- 
tions of children and adults, diagnostic and/or 
therapeutic, are critically surveyed. Clinical con- 
tributions made by artists, art educators, and use of 
spontaneous art in rehabilitation and occupational 
therapy, are also considered. The author reviews 
some studies on the lives of artists and theoretical 
papers on the nature of the creative process. "This 
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survey suggests the breadth and variety of elements 
that are contributing today to the exploration... . 
of spontaneous art as an expression of man's inner 
consciousness." 99-item bibliography.—H. P. David, 


3533. Schmidheiny, Helen. Winston S. Churchill 
im Schriftausdruck. (Winston S. Churchill's hand- 
writing.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- 
gestalt. 1952, 4, 310-312.—A sample of Churchill's 
handwriting is analyzed. It reveals several personal- 
ity characteristics which include unusual versatility 
and creativeness.— T. C. Kahn. 


3534. Shaffer, G. Wilson, & Lazarus, Richard S. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Fundamental 
concepts in clinical psychology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952. 540 p. $6.—With stress placed 
upon basic principles, theory, methods, and general 
techniques the authors direct the volume to the 
beginner as an introductory text and to the advanced 
student for tying together “ће personality and 
clinical field." The text, comprising 15 chapters, 
discusses serially the following topics asindicated b 
chapter headings: Historical Development, Method- 
ology, Clinical Techniques, Intelligence and its 
Measurement, Defects of Intelligence, Nature of 
Personality (with 2 additional chapters on measure- 
ment), Introduction to Psychotherapy, Psycho- 
analysis, Distributive Analysis and Synthesis, 
Special Psychotherapies, Physical and Chemical 
Therapies, and, last, The Clinician in Action, 31- 
page bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 

3535. Starr, Cecil. Films and mental health. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3, June, 57-65.—The mental 
health theme now completely dominates the docu- 
mentary film. Films produced in the past year are 
listed here with brief description and appraisal for 
artistic effect and teaching values. The range and 
quality of selections will provide parents, young 
people and the general public with authentic emo- 
tional experiences as well as ideas and attitudes to 
learn.—P. E. Johnson. 


Ment. Hyg, New 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., 
412.—The needs of the public 
mentally ill and deficient, fo 
who cannot benefit further 
tional effort, for scientific treatment an 
those suffering from mental illness or who are men- 
tally deficient and many other basic requirements 
which must be met by the community which is 
desirous of doing an effective job in mental hygiene. 
The methods by which these needs can be met are 
described by the author.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstract 3175) 
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. Brodsky, Paul. The di ostic importance 
3537. Brodsky, Раш. eer. J. Psychother, 1982, . 


f early recollecti 
б, 184493 ti, . . in the analysis of early recollec- 


tions we have singular means to approach the dy- 
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namics of an individual's character development. 
As the memories give us important clues for the 
understanding of an individual's relations to his 
surroundings they help reveal his total personality 
and his concept of life."—L. N. Solomon. 

3538. Cannon, Ida M. On the social frontier of 

medicine; pioneering in medical social service. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
xiv, 273 p. $4.75.—This book is an account of the 
pioneering years in the Social Service Department of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. It offers an 
historical background for members of the medical 
social work field. The book is divided into 3 sections: 
(1) the background, (2) pioneering, and (3) fruits 
of experience.— L. B. Costin. 

3539. England, Arthur O. (936 Grand Ave., 
Dayton, O.) Color preference and employment in 
children's drawings. 
343-349.—Normal, delinquent, mentally defective, 
and problem children were required to color a stand- 
ardized mimeographed scene. The choice of colors 
and their use are compared for the 4 groups. Com- 
pared to normal children, delinquents left more 
items uncolored; mental defectives outlined items 
and added-new ones more often; and problem child- 
ren more often used one color or inappropriate colors. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

3540. Weinland, James D. (New York U., N. 
Y.), & Gross, Margaret V. Personnel interviewing. 
New. York: Ronald Press, 1952. vii, 416 p. $6.00.— 
“This book has been written to fill the long-standing 
need for a thorough treatment of the aims and tech- 
niques of business interviewing in our modern in- 
dustrial society.” Part I (9 chapters) examined the 
basic differences between interviewees, the general 
duties of the interviewer, and particular difficulties 
he must overcome. Part II includes chapters on 
directive and nondirective interviewing and on the 
patterned or guided interview. Part III, Types of 
Interviews, discusses the employment interview; 
stress, group, and board interviews; follow-up, 
transfer, promotion, and merit-rating interviews; 
complaint, disciplinary, and exit interviews; and the 
counseling interview —S. G. Dulsky. 


(See also abstracts 3369, 3809) 
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3541. Bash, К. W. Erlebnisfeld und Erk 
typusumkehr im Rorschach-Verfahren. an aud 
of experience and reversal of experience type in the 
Rorschach method.)  Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 158- 
162.—(a) Subjects of sound mind were given the 
Rorschach test in regular form; (b) 8 days later 
Card 10 was presented in a dark room, illumination 
consisting of a cone of light shining for 5” after 15” of 
darkness, repeated 200 times. The extratension 
reaction types of test (a) became introversive in 
test (b) and persisted. The introversive reaction 
types of test (a) showed the extraversive reaction at 
first or later. Ambiequal reaction types became 
extratensive in test (b) and remained so. This 
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seems to show a compensatory relationship between 
reaction types.—H. L. Latham. 

3542. Bellak, Leopold. (New York Med. Coll., 
N.Y.) Thematic apperception test and other ap- 
perceptive methods. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in. clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 149— 
172.—Recent modifications and developments of 
the TAT are discussed with primary emphasis upon 
clinical and theoretical considerations. “Signs” are 
considered unreliable diagnostic indicators and, in 
the absence of clinical evidence not too much weight 
should be given to seemingly pathologic thought 
processes observed in TAT stories. While it is not 
essential to be able to infer overt behavior from 
thematic data, study of the relationship between 
manifest behavior and TAT responses is urged. 
There also is a need for apperceptive norms and 
further investigation of the examiner-subject testing 
situation. 61-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3543. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York.) A manual for the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. (2nd Ed.) New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1952. iv, 77 p. $2.00.— 
The rationale of the tests, their construction, and 
their uses are described. Directions for administra- 
tion and scoring are included. Separate norms are 
given for boys and for girls at each grade level. Ex- 
tensive validity data are reported for courses of 
various kinds. Charts summarize much data previ- 
ously reported in tables. Correlations with a num- 
ber of achievement tests are reported. The reliabil- 
ity and standard error of measurement for each test 
at each grade level are given separately for boys and 
for girls. The intercorrelations of the tests and their 
differential efficiency are discussed. Correlations 
with other aptitude tests and with the scores of the 
Kuder Preference Record are given in an appendix. 
(See 22: 2421).—D. К. Krathwohl. 

3544. Brower, Daniel. Intellective functions: 
adults. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 46-52.—1t is felt 
that the concept of IQ has lost much of its original 
meaning with the growing realization that intel- 
lectual functions “must be seen against the larger and 
more complete matrix and background of personality 
structure and dynamics." ‘There is а need for a 
more clearly formulated theory of intelligence, con- 
sidering the varied kinds of intellectual functioning 
and the qualitative problems involved in the "inte- 
gration between intellective and non-intellective 
factors in the total personality of the individual." 
18-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3545. Brower, Judith F. Personal documents. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 63-66.—A brief survey of 
the psychological values inherent in personal docu- 
ments is presented. Included are analyses of the 
personality of authors based on their literary pro- 
ductions, autobiographies, and social-psychological 
field studies. It is felt that "when properly used 
personal documents of all types—from questionnaire 
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to projective technique to direct interview—should 
and could meet the critical standards of scientific 
method.” 15-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3546. Brown, Fred. (Mt. Sinai Hosp. New 
York.)  House-Tree-Person and human figure 
drawings. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 173-184.—Fol- 
lowing a discussion of similarities and differences in 
theoretical rationale and methods of administration, 
a critical review of experimental studies with the 
HTP and human figure drawings is presented. The 
assumption of constancy for figure drawings is 
questioned and both techniques may be so sensitive 
to pathological trends that negative aspects may be 
erroneously overemphasized. While qualitative 
studies have often been brilliantly insightful, results 
obtained from quantitative investigations have been 
less encouraging. Oversimplified research method- 
ology tends to miss the richness of dynamic data 
and the "quality of the quantity" should be more 
fully considered. 47-item bibliography.—H. Р. 
David. 1 

3547. Clifton, Donald O., Hollingsworth, Farrell 
L., & Hall, William E. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) A 
projective technique for measuring positive and 
negative attitudes towards people in a real-life 
situation. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 273-283.— 
A projective technique which yields a measure of an 
individual’s frame of reference in terms of positive 
versus negative attitudes is based. upon his written 
report of a real-life situation. Asked to report on 
one-hour observations of people in a department 
store, 220 students prepared written reports. State- 
ments were classified as relatively objective, sub- 
jective or imputing feeling to the person observed. 
The essential classification, was based on whether a 
positive or negative attitude was indicated. Quanti- 
tative scores range from —11.0 to +4.3 with a 
median of 1.45. Formal validation is still to be 
carried out, but salient cases seem to corroborate 
the projective quality of the technique.—E. B 
Mallory. 

3548. Cohn, Thomas S. Is the F scale indirect? 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 732.— These data 
suggest the hypothesis that the more intelligent 
people are able to penetrate the meaning of the F 
scale and thereby respond in the ‘proper’ manner." 
—L. М. Solomon. 

3549. Deri, Susan К. (City Coll, New York.) 
The Szondi Test. In Brower, D., Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 222— 
233.—A critical survey of Szondi studies published 
in English is attempted, with special consideration 
of methodological problems. Negative research 
results are discussed primarily in terms of possible 
faulty experimental design. Szondi’s new “сош- 
plementary method” of test administration is rec- 
ommended. The author outlines what she considers 
areas in need of further research and states that “ће 
existence of popularity dimension in picture choices 
has to be somehow incorporated in the scoring.” 
50-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


27: 3546-3553 


3550. Ellis, Albert. Self-appraisal methods. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology (see 27: 3529), 67-90.—"A tremendous 
amount of research with personality inventories 
has occurred during the last six years. The findings 
of many investigators have tended to show that 
these self-appraisal instruments do not measure ac- 
curately all the different traits they usually purport 
independently to measure . . . show relatively low 
intercorrelations with other tests purporting to 
measure similar traits . . . correlate poorly with 
projective techniques . . . and that the ease with 
which they can be faked by respondents is only 
partially compensated for by various types of lie- 
detection scales...” 394-item bibliography.— 
Н. Р. David. 

3551. Ford, C. Fenton, Jr, & Tyler, Leona E. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) A factor analysis of Terman 
and Miles’ M-F Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 
251-253.—The Ss of this study were 153 girls and 
157 boys attending junior high schools in Eugene. 
The Terman and Miles Attitude-Interest Analysis 
Blank was given and scored as directed in the au- 
thors’ manual. In order to furnish a larger number 
of part scores and avoid heterogeneity of content 
within any subtest, scores were grouped into 14 sub- 
scores rather than the 7 indicated on the blank. For 
the boys the first factor resulting from factor analy- 
sis was an emotional characteristic which might be 
named "'Toughness" or "Insensitivity," ie. not 
easily moved to anger, disgust, or pity. For girls 
the first factor was labeled “Sensitivity,” i.e. 
responses involved are in the direction of arousal of 
the emotions. The second factor for both sexes 18 
one of interest —W. H. Osterberg. 


3552. Güllnitz, Gerhard. Das Altersinventarium 
der aktiven mimischen Psychomotorik von Kwint. 
(Age inventory of mimic psycho-motor activity of 
Kwint.) Psychiat., Neurol., Med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1952, 6, 181-186.—Kwint's age inventory was re- 
tested in 222 normal and 300 brain-injured children 
and was confirmed. These tests make it possible to 
determine the location and extent of a facial motor 
impairment. It is recommended that it be used 
jointly with the scale of motor-measurements by 
Oseretzky. Both tests provide a sensitive examining 
method of lagging motor development due to in- 

in inj Russian summary.—C. 


fantile brain injury. 
Bever. 

3553. Gustav, Alice. (New York U., N. Y.) 
Measures of aptitude, achievement and interest. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress n clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 53-62.— Current trends in 
the continued development of aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and interest measures are considered. In 
the last six years over 1500 articles pe di- 
rectly to these three categories of tests have been 
summarized in Psychological Asbtracts. The pre- 
dictive value of such tests is believed to be “sufficiently 
high for group purposes, but far too low for individ- 
ual counseling.” There is a need for more extensive 
norms and greater understanding of the subtle 
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relationships between ability, interest, and personal- 
ity. 25-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 
3554. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Intellective functions: children. In Brower, 
D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, 
(see 27: 3529) 26-45.—Recent advances in the test- 
ing of children are reviewed with special emphasis 
on the WISC, Stanford-Binet, performance tests, and 
clinical inferences derived from psychometric meas- 
ures. A summary table of correlative studies of the 
WISCisincluded. Itis felt that 1 or 2 examinations 
“do not provide an adequate basis for making precise 
predictions over a long period of time." It cannot 
be taken for granted that traumatic experiences will 
always affect intellectual function adversely. 92- 
item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3555. Hertz, Marguerite R. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland. O.) The Rorschach: thirty years after. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 108—148.— The current 
status of the Rorschach test, 30 years after its 
introduction, is critically reviewed in terms of the 
1946-1951 research literature. “Basic theoretical 
issues are still unsolved . . . few studies have been 
replicated . . . results of research thus far are ten- 
tative and suggestive, but not definitive . . . more 
normative data are available... many early 
hypotheses have been validated; many new ones 
verified . . . we appear to be at the beginning of a 
rapprochement between appropriate statistical ma- 
nipulation of Rorschach data and adequate consider- 
ation of their qualitative and dynamic features 
« «2! 262-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3556. Hunt, Howard Е. (U. Chicago, Ill) Test- 
ing for psychological deficit. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
1. E., Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 
91-107.—Rather than presenting a comprehensive 
review, the author discusses the practical utility of 
testing for psychological deficit in clinical practice. 
Most of the research data suggest “substantial 
overlap between organic and functional groups as 
well аз considerable intra-group variability with 
regard to specific symptoms of intellectual deteriora- 
tion." Differential score approaches, analysis of 
Ши PARE E ERA specific test ratios, have too 
requently yielded false positive diagnoses. 89-i 
bibliography.—H. P. David. fa ee 


3557. Levy, Sidney. Sentence Completion 
Word Association tests. In Brower, D., & Abt, Phe 
Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 191- 
208.—The history, development, and current ex- 
perimental findings with the SCT are discussed, 
with the notation that during 1946—51 more than 
135 studies were published. The examiner's general 
experience coupled with “particularized training” 
enhances the clinical value of the SCT. Recent 
publications concerning the Word Association Test 
are similarly reviewed, with major emphasis on the 
work of Rapaport & Schafer. 52-item bibliography 
on the SCT and 25-item bibliography for the Word 


Association Test.—-H. P. David. 
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3558. Mirmow, Esther L. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology, (see 27: 3529) 209-221.—Re- 
search with the P-F has yielded “at least moderate 
reliability . . . and investigations of validity tend 
to show that the P-F elicits behavior consistent with 
independent measures of the total personality and 
of reactions to frustration," Studies employing the 
P-F as a research tool with groups and for the ex- 
ploration of concepts related to general projective 
methodology are cited. Some modified applications 
for specific research purposes are described. 49-item 
bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3559. Pascal, Gerald R. (U. Tenn., Knoxville.) 
Gestalt functions: the Bender-Gestalt, Mosaic and 
World tests. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, (see 27: 3529) 185-190.— The 
Bender-Gestalt, Mosaic, and World tests, each of 
which is productive of visual patterns, are briefly 
described and assessed. ‘The evidence is, it is felt, 
fairly conclusive, that used as a quantitative device, 
the Bender-Gestalt Test is, within limits, a valid 
indicator of cortical efficiency, whatever the cause. 
. . . At this stage of its development the Mosaic 
Test seems to be a qualitative instrument which in 
qualified hands renders valuable aid in the diagnosis 
of psychological disorders. . . . Those who have 
used the World material in therapy with children 
will attest its usefulness . . . but, at present, it has 
little status asa standardized diagnostic instrument." 
28-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3560. Pichot, M. La méthode des tests mentaux 
en psychopathologie. (The method of mental testing 
in psychopathology.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 130-134; 228-233; 294-296; 
353-357; 409-412; 493-495; 536-538; 603-608; 736- 
738.—This is a series of lectures on the application 
of psychometric techniques to psychopathology. 
Following a description of available tests, the im- 
portance of psychometry for psychiatric practice 
and for research in psychopathology is evaluated. 
Discussing the role of the psychologist and apprais- 
ing the situation in different parts of the world, the 
author concludes that it is dangerous to let the 
clinical psychologist practice psychotherapy as such: 
the psychologist may do some reeducation therapy 
(speech, handwriting, etc.), but not other kinds of 
psychotherapy—not even under the supervision of a 
medical man. These articles were taken from 
students’ notes not revised by the author and pub- 
lished under the sole responsibility of students.— 
D. Bélanger. 


3561. Reuchlin, M. La méthode des tests. (The 
methods of testing.) Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1951, 4, 352; 535; 612-617; 741-744.—In this 
introductory course in testing the material is pre- 
sented according to the following plan: 1) history 
and introduction to quantitative psychology; 2) а 
Practical study of testing: presentation and scoring 
of the tests; 3) evaluation of the tests: use and in- 
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terpretation of the results. This short summary con- 
sists in the notes of a student.—D. Bélanger. 

3562. Rosenzweig, Saul, & Rosenzweig, Louise. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Aggression in 
problem children and normals as evaluated by the 
Rosenzweig P-F study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 683-687.—'"It may in conclusion be ob- 
served that the comparison of problem children with 
normals . . . affords a modicum of validation for 
the Children’s Form of the Picture-Frustration 
Study; i.e., the differences between the two popula- 
tions are, in general, consistent with what one might 
expect from the fact that the problem children have 
‘problems’ and are, therefore, presumably more 
frustrated.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3563. Steisel, Ira M. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The Rorschach test and suggestibility. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 607-614.—''The purpose of 
the present study was to investigate the relationship 
between specific Rorschach test-measures presum- 
ably reflecting the personality variable of suggesti- 
bility and other, the majority of which had been 
previously used, measures of the same psychological 
characteristic. . . . It was concluded that the 
inference of suggestibility from the Rorschach 
indices used in this study is unwarranted at the 
present time.” —L. N. Solomon. 

3564. Stern, Erich. Experimentelle Persönlich- 
keitsanalyse nach dem Murray-Test (TAT). 
(Experimental analysis of personality based on the 
Murray TAT.) Zurich, Switzerland: Rascher Ver- 
lag, 1952, 210 p., 14.50. Sw.Fr.—Designed as an 
introductory volume, the text initially describes the 
TAT and administration procedures. The systems 
of interpretation considered are those of Murray, 
Tomkins, and Lyon. Different stories elicited by 
the same picture are compared with a series of 
stories given by the same person to different cards. 
Next, 2 complete test protocols are presented in 
detail, analyzed at length, and results compared 
with the life history. The diagnostic value of the 
TAT is discussed in terms of suggestions initially 
published by Rapaport & Schafer, as well as specific 
case illustrations. The author suggests the use of 
some of the children’s cards to round out the adult 
series.—H. P. David. 

3565. Towbin, Alan P., & Smalheiser, Irwin. 
The Rorschach method: a new conceptualization. 
Complex, 1952, No. 8, 3-27.— This paper attempts to 
make certain assumptions underlying the Rorschach 
method more explicit. The authors contend that 
each of the 10 Rorschach cards has an affective 
stimulus-value independent of "personality," and 
that it is based on describable properties of the 
stimuli. Testing experimentally five hypotheses in a 
pilot study, chance distribution of the cards was not 
supported. A theory is outlined which has as its 
goal the description of conditions and conceptualiza- 
tion of processes, which would make possible the 
prediction of a subject's behavior under other re- 
lated conditions. The authors believe that, regard- 


less of whether their theory is the one ultimately 
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accepted, current Rorschach thinking will not re- 
main what itis.—H. H. Strupp. 

3566. Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Rao’s multiple discriminant technique applied 
to three TAT variables. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 641-648.—' The problems which arise in 
applying multiple regression analysis to projective 
data were discussed. By use of a method of Rao's, 
three TAT variables (reliably scored as ‘signs’) were 
shown to discriminate four criterion groups in a 
sample of 315 men.”—L. N, Solomon. 


3567. Windle, Charles. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Psychological tests in psychopathological prognosis. 
Psychol. Bull, 1952, 49, 451—482.—Many studies 
attempt to relate test prognosis to eventual outcome 
in psychopathy. There is little agreement on find- 
ings and infrequent justification of conclusions on 
empirical bases. For such studies to be effective 
they must meet 4 criteria: (1) specification of experi- 
mental conditions; (2) use of relatively homogeneous 
populations; (3) quantitative reporting amenable 
to statistical evaluation; (4) amenability of findings 
p аи 183-item bibliography.—M. К 

arks. 


pc gd abstracts 3137, 3620, 3640, 3658, 3686, 
3776) 
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3568. Amster, Fanny. Some therapeutic impli- 
cations of short-term therapy. J. psychiat, Soc, 
Wk, 1952, 22, 13-19.—This article discusses aspects 
of therapy with clients who want help quickly with a 
specific problem. With the aid of case material the 
author discusses (1) the therapist's responsibility 
and role in trying to give such service, (2) the kinds 
of therapeutic service available, (3) the possible 
benefits to the client in such short-term therapy, 
and (4) the general therapeutic implications.— 
L. B. Costin. 

3569. Arthur, Helen. A comparison of the tech- 
niques employed in psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis of children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 484-498.—Using psychoanalytical principles in 
dealing with children and doing child analysis are 
basically 2 different procedures. Not only are the 
techniques different but. the goals are different; in 


is to make unconscious feelings conscious. 2 repre- 
sentative cases are presented to illustrate the differ- 


3570. Axelrod, Joseph. An evaluation of the 
effect on progress in therapy of similarities and dif- 
ferences between the personalities of patients and 
their therapists. Dissertation. Abstr., 1952, 12; 329. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York Wis 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 148 pi $1.85, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3604. 
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3571. Carp, E. A. D. E. Groep en groepvorming. 
(Group and groupforming). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1952, 7, 161-173.—Observations about the essential 
characteristics of the group as a sociological phe- 
nomenon and about the question in how far a group 
composed with psychotherapeutic purpose may in- 
deed be named a group. Conclusion: any group, the 
one composed for therapeutic purposes included, 


only comes into being when the parts have been' 


filled. It is this "cast" which is inherent to the 
group.— M. Dresden. 

3572. Cohen, Mabel Blake. Countertransference 
and anxiety. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 231-243.— 
Countertransference responses (the presence of 
anxiety in the therapist) provide a rich field for the 
investigation of doctor-patient relationships in psy- 
choanalysis and intensive psychotherapy. These 
anxiety arousing situations are provoked by (1) 
situational factors (2) unresolved problems in the 
therapist (3) communication of patient's anxieties 
to therapist. The author discusses positive uses of 
countertransference responses when the therapist 
becomes aware of their existence and origins.— 
C. T. Bever. 

3573. Cremerius, J. Narkoanalytische Verfahren 

der psychotherapeutischen Kurzbehandlung. 
(Narcoanalytic procedures in brief psychotherapy.) 

Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 330-333.— The efficacy of 
narcoanalysis for abbreviating psychotherapy, par- 
ticularly with neurotics showing organ symptoms, 
is examined in the light of the writer's clinical ex- 

perience, He concludes that it is most useful in the 
treatment of the actual conflicts. He has also found 
it helpful for removing a troublesome organ symptom 
in the beginning of therapy with neurotics, provided 
this is followed by thorough analysis.—E. W. Eng. 

3574. Dührssen, Annemarie. (Zentralinst. für 
jd rugs Erkrankungen, Berlin.) Die Überprü- 
prognostischer Urteile bei psychogenen Erk- 
rankunge; А (The re-examination of prognostic 
evaluations in POR uS diseases.) Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1952, 5, 174-186.—Out of a patient 
population of 400 the "cured or definitely improved” 
group consisted of (1) 71 with Previously favorable 
Prognosis, requiring on an average 37.2 psychothera- 
peutic hrs, (2) 32 with a questionable prognosis, 
requiring an average of 94.3 hrs. (3) 108 without 
Prognosis, including thus the less treatable cases 
also, requiring an average of 129 hrs, Patient's 
reliance upon ideology or religious dogma rendered 
therapy difficult, Poor prognosis was noted also for 
neurotically undisciplined patients resorting typic- 
ally to lying and cheating. The quality of patient’s 
work habits and skills were important factors in 
prognosis.—E. Ochs. 

3575. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Psychoanalytic tenes and tech- 
nique. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology, (see 27: 3529), 249-267.— Current 
trends in ‘ево psychology, psychotherapy with 
schizophrenic adults and with children, and technical 
problems in classical psychoanalysis and psycho- 
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analytically oriented psychotherapy are surveyed. 
Basic differences between therapeutic schools usu- 
ally represent a major shift in emphasis, often at the 
cost of relinquishing original Freudian tenets. 
Classical analysts attempt to integrate newer con- 
tempts into already existing and accepted theoretical 
rationales. The author cautions that analytic 
training and research should continue in independent 
analytic institutes. 123-item bibliography.—H. Р. 
David. ү 


3576. Evseeff, George S. Indications for the 
intravenous injection of insulin in hypoglycemic 
shock therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 310- 
320.—Intravenous administration of insulin is com- 
pared to intramuscular administration. The author 
found that with the former technique the over-all 
treatment period was shorter and that the major 
complications and dangers of regular insulin admin- 
istration are avoided by this method of administra- 
tion, mainly because the patient goes into a deep 
state of hypoglycemia without the production of 
coma.—J. A. Stern. 


3577. Frank, Jerome (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), Margolin, Joseph, Nash, Helen T., 
Stone, Anthony R., Varon, Edith, & Ascher, E. 
Two behavior patterns in therapeutic groups and 
their apparent motivation. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 
289-317.—'"'Patients in early meetings of therapy 
groups tend... to show behaviors which are 
linked by common intent; that is, they represent 
certain characteristic ways of attempting to handle 
the same underlying conflicts. Two such behavior 
patterns, termed that of help-rejecting complainer 
and doctor's assistant, and a method of arriving at 
them, are discussed in detail. It is suggested that 
study of the patterns may lead to therapeutically 
relevant ways of classifying neurotic patients in 
terms of their habitual ways of dealing with certain 
common and important conflicts." The patterns 
were arrived at by observations, interviews, and pro- 
jective tests. The resulting protocols were then 
analyzed for common phenomena in terms of the 
schema of Stimulus—Behavior—Effect (on the 
group) so that essential motivations and attitudes 
emerged.—R. A. Littman. 


3578. Freyhan, Fritz A. 


(Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) 


Narkoanalytische Untersuchungen: 


: klinische und theoretische Betrachtungen. (Narco- 


analytic investigations: clinical and theoretical 
Observations.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 326-330.— 
Report of a 6 year study on the effects in therapy of 
sodium amytal narcoanalysis of 231 patients in a 
wide variety of diagnostic categories. The observed 
variety and variability of individual reactions was 
most striking. “There are no similar kinds of те- 
Sponse and there are no clear relationships to specific 
kinds of personality disorder." Moreover, "the 
transitions from consciousness to unconsciousness 
observed in narcoanalytic sessions disclose no 
definite relationships between levels of personality 
functioning and repressed content."—RE. W. Eng. 
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3579. Friedmann, Werner. ( Nietzschestrasse 36, 
Mannheim, Germany.) Die Bewegungs- und Dy- 
namik-Deutungen im Rorschachtest. (M responses 
and dynamic responses in the Rorschach Test.) 
Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 127-152.—Theory and ex- 
periment indicate through human content and re- 
strained movement these qualities: introversion, 
stabilized affectivity and motility. The more ener- 
getic the movement and the less human the content, 
the less value in the classical Rorschach responses. 
The classical M now becomes a special case of kin- 
esthetic responses which include FDyn, DynF, Dyn, 
etc. The projection of movement responses results 
from instinctive urges. French & English summaries. 


—H. L. Latham. 
3580. Giltay, H. Psychoanalytische reéducatie. 
(Psychoanalytical reeducation). Ned. Tijdschr. 


Psychol., 1952, 7, 214-232.—1t is essential for the 
new “unorthodox” psychoanalytical therapy, that 
the recovery of memories is not regarded as the cause 
but as the result of therapeutic progrsss, Another 
important difference lies in the attitude of the thera- 
pist, which is far more active. A third point is the 
frequency of the sessions which should be stopped 
with the utmost prudence. Another problem is that 
of therapeutic planning which is essential in order to 
avoid unexpected chaotic situations. Finally at- 
tention is paid to the question, whether this emo- 
tional reeducation does not putits accent too strongly 
on the individual’s adaptation, while neglecting his 
spontaneous self-development.—Courtesy Ned. Ti- 
jdschr. Psychol. 

3581. Glatzer, Henriette Т. (Giudance Center of 
New Rochelle, N. Y.) Transference in group 
therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 499- 
509.— The use of transference is one of the most 
effective implements in group psychotherapy. There 
arises not only individual transference to the thera- 
pist, but also modifications of that transference by 
intragroup relationships together with the unique 
phenomenon of the intragroup transference itself. 
Examples from mothers' groups at the New Rochelle 
Guidance Center are used to illustrate.—R. E. Perl. 

3582. Iling, Hans A. (56634 Corbett St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Music as a medium of group ther- 
apy with adolescent girls. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 
2, 350-359.—6 girls in an institution for children 
chose a class in music appreciation, which was used 
by the instructor as the setting for a group therapy 
experiment, The reactions of the girls to the music 
and to each other are described. The outcome sug- 
gests a value in this method of using music in a group 
therapy setting.—C. M. Loultit. 

3583. Kennedy, Janet A. Problems posed in the 
analysis of Negro patients. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
313-327.—The cases of 2 Negro women in psycho- 
analysis are presented to illustrate the special prob- 
lems of Negros in the psychodynamic process. Their 
behavior patterns in therapy and their reactions to 
therapy are compared. Some conclusions are drawn, 
especially in regard to the therapist’s role in this 
situation.—C. Т. Bever. 
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3584. Krise, Morley. (1602 Ravenna Blvd., 
‘Seatile, Wash.) Creative dramatics and group psy- 
chotherapy. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 337-342.— 
Creative dramatics as a therapuetic method is dis- 
cussed in its relation to other forms of group psycho- 
therapy.—C. М. Louttit. 

3585. Lebo, Del, (Florida State U., Tallahassee.) 
The relationship of response categories in play 
therapy to chronological age. J. child Psychiat., 
1952, 2, 330-336.—From verbatim records of 20 
children selected for normality study was made on 
age changes in response categories using a revision of 
Finke's categories. “It was found that maturation 
factors, developing through several age levels, seemed 
to account for trends in the frequency of statements 
in the various categories.” —C. M. Louttit. 


3586. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Some psychological 
processes in supervision of therapists. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1952, 6, 467-470.—Problems in the 
supervisory process such as: the meaning of control 
to the student, the fact that the supervisor may never 
see the patient, interplay of some mutual anxiety 
and hostility, and eagerness to please the supervisor 
are discussed.— L. M. Solomon. 


3587. Moulyn, Adrian C. Post-electroshock con- 
fusion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 352-354.— 
“A certain phase of post-electroshock confusion is 
described, characterized by feelings of derealization 
in the absence of memory defect and disorientation.” 
—J. A. Stern. 

3588. Murdock, Harry M., & Eaton, Merrill T., 
Jr. Music as an adjunct to electroshock therapy. 
T. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 336-339.—A discussion 
of the use of music coupled with electroshock ther- 
apy. The effect of having the patient wake up to 
music seems to make the waking-up process a more 
peaceful one, permitting the patient to respond 
more readily to the social situation of the shock room 
and putting him into a more pleasant frame of mind. 
The authors’ conclusion is that, “It is believed that 
there has been some increase in the number of pa- 
tents showing and maintaining improvement."— 
J. А. Stern. 

3589. Murphy, William F. Evaluation of psycho- 
therapy with modified Rorschach techniques. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 471-483,—This paper deals 
with some of the problems to be considered in 
evaluation of a psychotherapy and suggests one 
approach to their solution. The difficulties discussed 
are: those concerned with the standardizing of the 
physician-patient relationship, and problems con- 
nected with the method of evaluating. —L. 
Solomon. б 

3590. Raskin, Nathaniel J. (American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York.) Client-centered 
counseling and psychotherapy. In Brower, D., 
Abi, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
3529) 236-248.—A review of the major trends in 
client-centered therapy indicates "the development 
of a deep conviction regarding the self-directive 
capacities of clients, а change in emphasis from the 
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counselor's technical skill to his attitudinal orienta- 
tion, the view that alteration in the client's concept of 
represents the most fundamental aspect of 
therapeutic change, the parallel view that research 
methods should include strong phenomenological 
resentation, and the increased tendency to apply 
client-centered principles to teaching, administra- 
tion, and other areas of interpersonal relationship." 
25-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 
3591. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
(ey, New Yo) Group psychotherapy. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 3529) 268-277,—A short review of 
the Historical development of group therapy is pre- 
sented together with a brief overview of the group 
treatment of children, adolescents, and adults. 
“There is no uniformity of practice . . . its useful- 
ness is limited to special types of emotional dis- 
orders, age groups, and even stages in treatment 
heoretical understanding lags considerably 
behind practice . , . there is a t paucity of 
completed studies . , . a review of the MU is 
complicated by the marked discrepancies in the con- 
cepts, frames of reference and standards of report- 
ing.” |. 76-item bibliography,—H. P. David. 


3592. d. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Ikke- 
erell psykologisk 


gen: 
(Nondirective counselin, ral 
Su ur Thi Ee 
79.—The author outlines the principles of non- 
tive counseling rl Rogers. 


as developed by 

comparison with the theories and writings of 
he tries to show that the non- 
i method has not so far offered any unique 
contribution to personality theory, However, be- 
of the special ele Ё method used and by 
hic recording of interviews it has been 
te and ize in the thera- 

Process certain facts which so far have 
more or less theories. The non-directive 


in the amount of 
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rma and acceptance feelings М. L. 
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3595. pedes d quao. Referenca 
Library ion. erapy: а ograp 
1950-1952. Washington: Author, 1952. 18 d 
378 references from medical and library literature 
which afford a comprehensive bibliography in this 
field.—C. M. Louttit. 

3596. Woltmann, Adolf б. (City Coll, New 
York.) Play and related techniques. In. Brower, 
D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology (see 
27: 3529), 278-289.—Varied theoretical considera- 
tions about play techniques are outlined. “Play” 
in play therapy is defined as "limited to the structur- 
ing о! ay, patterns which involve toys, dolls, 
puppets and blocks.” Recent research trends are 
reviewed, but "this writer feels that clinical psy- 
chol has far to go before establishment of uni- 
versally valid conclusions and inferences can be 
drawn from the child’s handling and structuring of 
al materials." 67-item bibliography.—H. Р. 


(See also abstracts 3174, 3398, 3661, 3701, 3715) 
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3597. Aldridge, Gordon J. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing), & MacDonald, D. Stewart. An 
experimental camp for emotionally disturbed boys. 
J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 245-251.—A description 
of the operation of a summer camp for severely 
maladjusted boys. While the camp program was 
similar in content to ordinary camps the atmosphere 
was accepting of the boys’ problems, but not ex- 
— permissive. Three years of operation indi- 
cated that even in the short time of 3 weeks many 
boys were able to start working through their emo- 
tional problem.—C. M. Louttit. 

3598. Kircher, Clara J. (Comp.) Character 
formation through books: a bibliography. An ap- 
plication of bibliotherapy to the behavior problems of 
childhood, (3rd. ed.) Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1952. 103 p. $1.50.— 
54 peus devoted to annotated listing of child- 
геп ks, divided into 5 age and grade groups, 
selected as being useful for reading by behavior 
problem children as a means of emotional abreactions 
ог ав a source of models of conduct and attitudes. 
Each entry indicates desirable behavior traits il- 
lustrated by the volume; these traits are included in 
ап extensive "character trait" index. There are 
author and title indexes, and a director of publishers. 
Т. V. Moore discusses the uses of books in children's 
bibliotherapy in the introduction —C. М. Louttit. 

3599. Lloyd, & Heinstein, Martin. (Child- 
ren's Hosp. ki the E Bay, Oakland, Calif) An ex- 

ental фрргоас mental health in the program 

of а children’s hospital. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 

36, 423-438.—A description of the program of the 

d Development Center of the Children's Дор 

à ay, located in Oakland, California. 
Seidenfeld. 


—M. A. 
Murphy, John J., Simmons, J. Andrew; 


3600. 
Hulse, Wilfred C., & Vargara, Mary C. Pre! 
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report on the psychiatrically focused program of a 
барона shelter for dependent and 

children. J. child Psychiat, 1952, 2, 285-301.— 
The work of the Children's Center of New York City 
is described. In this institution for temporary care of 
children problems of emotional security are import- 
ant. For several years the planned program has 
emphasized the importance of psychiatrically ori- 
ented procedures carried out by psychiatric social 
workers and the counselors (cottage parents) who 
have the important immediate contacts with the 
children.—C. M. Louttit, 

3601. Price, Morris Н. (Jewish Children's Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill.) The place af pay ic consultation 
а child placement agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1952, 28, 366-374.—A discussion of the needs of one 
child placement agency for psychiatric care consulta- 
tion and how these needs are met. The placement 
problem for any individual child is a dynamic 
process that may go on long after the child has been 
provided a foster home, To effectively meet the 
many problems involved in placement and follow-up, 
it is necessary to call upon an intensive and extensive 
knowledge of the psychological factors. While not 
every psychiatrist may be prepared to meet the 
demands of this kind of situation, one who is 
equipped to work with a social agency is of great 
importance.—M. A, Seidenfeld. 

3602. Radinsky, Elizabeth K. (Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, N. Y.) While a "m ina 
acc ine f home, Child, 1952, 16, 105-108; 110. 
—When children cannot remain in their own homes, 
foster care is provided to help them grow and 
velop normally. A chief objective is getting the 
child back in his own home as quickly as is beneficial 
for him. 2 aspects of placement are the child's 
cyan care and the case-work service given him, 

is parents, and his foster parents,—G. L, Grace. 

3603. Slavson, S. R. Child psychoth . New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 392 
$4.50.—The book consists of 3 main ions: child 
development, pathogenesis, and psychotherapy. 
The first section deals with the basic psychobiologic 
psychosexual, and psychosocial drives of the c d 
that lead to balanced adulthood and with the in- 
fluence of the family, peer groups, and the community 
on the growing child. Section 2 analyzes the emo- 
tional disturbances, social maladjustments and more 
serious pathology which may occur when m 
child development is interfered with or blocked. 
Finally, the last section presents 18 of therapy 
which may be utilized to correct pat ologic d 
tions in development. Group therapy wit children 
and parent therapy are discussed —L. N. Solomon. 

3604. Soddy, Kenneth. Mental health and the 
malad child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
383-393.—Soddy reviews many varieties of mal- 
adjustment found in the developing child from in- 
fancy to pre-adolescence. He em 
out that "the main hope of mental h 
field is that of prevention.” The 


ion 
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child, and the establishment of a program 
to foster emotional maturity in parents through 
proper and adequate guidance are among the oe 
sentials in attaining the goal of prevention. From 
the standpoint of treatment, child 
rehabilitation, psychot! incl: 
peutic р! ures, and wi re 
tention of the child in his own family constellation 
are indicated. —M. A, Seidenfeld, 
VoCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
3605. sélec- 
tion et I^ professionnelle au m" 
1 п and vocational guidance in пее 
Gr. Étud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1951, =з 
methods applied in 


A report on the at the 
Institute of Selection and V. of 
Rio de Janeiro.—D. ger. 

. Barnette, W, Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo, N. 
Y.) A report on 


veterans 
Pj. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 35-44.—" Ques- 
showed that пі ded Meer eted 
а! пе 
А ai t 


the traini rogram about which they 
advised." А these 78 М half аге disabled 
veterans "whose limited ob jectives have been pur- 


. ‘Completes’ are superior in 
Сан to failures and somewhat older, ая well,""— 
‚ С. Franklin, 
3607. Lap A M 
Moral an techn 
‘tidschr., 1952, 150-159.—A ppl 
must ask itself if it has the right to enter into 
and the exa 


vidual the respect of human 
‚ for the u 
un Results can be divulged 


3608. Rappaport, 
‘ocational , Pi Я 
е dat in vocational service. 


Vi 
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иеа the job. Needs for thera; lore 
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tional Vocational Guidance Association are listed 
by title, occupation described, content, and pub- 
lisher. 168 books are so treated.— L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 3137, 3402, 3741) 
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3610. Barta, Frank В. (St. Joseph's Creighton 
Memorial Hosp., Omaha, Nebr.) The moral theory 
of behavior. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1952. 35 р. $2.00.—A new theory of mental illness 
is presented based on Thomistic and Aristotelian 
principles of normal behavior. Normality is based 
on how closely attitudes approximate objective 
truth. Mental illness occurs when one involuntarily 
deviates from normality. “Мап acts in accord with 
what he believes except when he sins. False beliefs 
acquired in young and impressionable years deter- 
mine basic temperament." Human temperament 
falls into one of 4 basic types according to one's 
attitude and expectancy of self and others. "Errors 
of excess or of deficiency usually result in mental 
illness if the deviation from objective reality is sig- 
nificant." Clinical correlations and re-education 
treatments are discussed. 15 references.— M. Eller- 

mann. 

3611. Curran, Desmond. (St. George's Hosp., 
London.) ‘Psychiatry Ltd." J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 373-381.— Psychiatry at present is accepting too 
much social responsibility when it attempts to in- 
clude all health problems, the determination of 
criminal responsibility and of working capacity, and 
positive rather than negative selection, under its 
duties. It is premature for psychiatrists to look for 
fresh worlds to conquer.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3612. Friedman, Alice. (780 Madison Ave., New 
York.) Early childhood memories of mental pa- 
tients. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 266-269.— Child- 
hood memories were elicited from 100 clinical pa- 
tients. Differences in the memories of neurotic and 
psychotic patients were found. “The early child- 
hood memory seems to confirm characteristic diag- 
nostic features. It may therefore be used as a 
diagnostic aid or as an indicator of psychotic and 
neurotic features."—C. M. Louttit. 

3613. Graber, Gustav Hans. Der Sohn-Komplex 
der Väter. (The paternal son-complex.) prep 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgesialt, 1952, 4, 250— 
258.—Using mythological and biblical writings to 
support his point of view, the author presents the 
theory that the paternal projection of guilt, and fear 
of herpen by vd e nee fundamental and 
significant for the latter than the Oedi — 
Т. C. Kahn. HRS 

3614. Hemphill, В. E., Hall, К. R. L., & Crooke: 
T. G. (U. Bristol, Eng.) A preliminary report i 
fatigue and pain tolerance in depressive and psy- 
choneurotic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 433- 
440.—Female depressives show a much higher sub- 
jective fatigue threshhold on an ergograph than 

` anxiety or other neurotic females, while the anxiety 
cases show a very low sensitivity to pain in contrast 
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to endogenous depressives who appear insensitive.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3615. Heyer, Gustav, R. Tiefenpsychologische 
Hintergründe der Ermannung. (Depth psychologi- 
cal backgrounds of emasculation.) Psychol. Berater 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 258-264.—The 
idolization of young manhood in the Greek and 
Germanic culture, and the proportionate rejection 
of the mature male adult leads to neurosis. The 
author illustrates his point of view by reference to 
the mythology and literature of the two civilizations. 
—T. C. Kahn. 

3616. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Research in psychiatry is starving to death. 
Science, 1952, 116, 239—243.— Comparative data are 
provided to show that funds for research in psychi- 
atry (as against medicine in general) are excessively 
low relative to the incidence of mental disorder and 
that “the cost per bed is higher in our hospitals for 
research in organic medicine than in those for re- 
search in psychiatry.” “Psychiatric research in this 
country is . . . starved for lack of funds, starved 
for lack of space, and starved for lack of a personnel 
adequate either in numbers or in maturity."— 
B. R. Fisher. 

3617. Lewin, Bertram D. Phobic symptoms and 
dream interpretation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
295-322.—With the hope of demonstrating new rela- 
tionships and bringing out some new thoughts, the 
author attempts to crisscross dream psychology con- 
cepts with those of the neuroses by putting dreams 
into the terminology of The Problem of Anxiety and 
neurotic structures into that of The Interpretation 
of Dreams. 44-item bibliography.— L. N. Solomon. 


3618. Slochower, Harry. Oedipus: Fromm or 
Freud. Complex, 1952, No. 8, 52-64.—The author 
reexamines Freud's and Fromm's interpretations of 
the Greek myth, and concludes that Fromm's as- 
sertion to the effect that Oedipus' conflict is one with 
authority, cannot explain the hero's guilt feelings 
over having married his mother. Slochower be- 
lieves that the significance of the incest-parricide 
theme in Sophocles’ drama lies in its symbolic trans- 
formation through which Oedipus becomes a sancti- 
fied figure. Oedipus is eventually redeemed.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

3619. U. S. National Institute of Mental Health. 
Patients in mental institutions, 1949. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. viii, 114 p. 
$55. (U. S. Publ. Hith. Serv. Pub. No. 233.)— 
This is the third annual census of patients in mental 
institutions. Text and tables present material or 
classification and definition, data limitations, trends 
1940-1949, and institution statistics of movement, 
admission, discharges, and administration. Psy- 
chiatric, feebleminded, and epilepsy institutions are 
included.—C. M. Louttit. z 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3620. Beverly, Louise (Dixon (Jil.) State Hospital), 
& Bensberg, Gerard J. A comparison of the Leiter, 
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the Cornell-Coxe and Stanford-Binet with mental 
defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 89-91.— 
50 mental defectives ranging in age from 6-11 to 
16-2 were administered the Leiter International 
Performance Scale, the Revised Stanford-Binet, 
Form L, and the Cornell-Coxe. The correlation of 
the Binet and Leiter was .621, of the Binet and 
Cornell-Coxe .670, of the Leiter and Cornell-Coxe 
(818. An analysis of variance gave significant dif- 
ferences between the three tests, the Leiter scoring 
below the Binet, and the Cornell-Coxe scoring above 
the Binet. It is suggested by the authors that the 
norms for defectives on the Leiter lack some ade- 
quacy.— V. М. Staudt. 


3621. Boggs, Elizabeth M. Relations of parent 
groups and professional persons in community situ- 
ations. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 109-115.— 
The importance for parents, professionals and for 
the retarded, of good relations between parent 
groups and those professional persons who treat the 
mentally retarded, is stressed.— V. M. Staudt. 


3622. Cantor, S. J. Phenylpyruvic oligophrenia, 
with notes on three cases. Med. J. Aust., 1951, 2, 
187-191.—The literature on the subject is reviewed 
as to signs and symptoms, characteristics of phenyl- 
alanine and of phenylpyruvic acid, tests for pyruvic 
acid in urine, biochemical aspects, genetics of the 
disease, unsolved problems of protein metabolism, 
and similar types of hereditary disease. Phenyl- 
pyruvic oligophrenia is almost the only instance 
known in which mental deficiency occurs associated 
with a structurally normal brain. The disease is 
due to an hereditary defect involving the metabolism 
of the amino acid, phenylalanine.— F. C. Sumner. 


3623. Dewing, Dorothy. (Pacific Colony, Spadra, 
Calif.) Use of occupational therapy in the social- 
ization of severely retarded children. Amer. J. 
ment, Def., 1952, 57, 43-49.—A program of educa- 
tional and constructive activities aimed at bringing 
about changes or modifications in the behavior 
patterns of severely retarded children is presented. 
Several cases which benefited from occupational 


therapy are described.— V. M. Staudt. 


3624. Engberg, Edward J. (Minnesota. School 
and Colony, Faribault.) The institutions role in 
public education. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 4-8, 
—The importance of keeping the public informed as 
to the problem of mental deficiency is emphasized. 
This public education should include not only in- 
formation that will create a greater understanding of 
mental handicaps but also information concerning 
the improvements in patient care and treatment.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


3625. Engel, Anna M. (Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Sch.) Employment of the.mentally retarded. Amer. 
J. ment., Def., 1952, 57, 243-267.—The types of jobs 


available for the mentally retarded are described. . 


The special problems of counseling, job placement 
and follow-up in the vocational rehabilitation of the 
mentally retarded are discussed. 29 references.— 
V. M. Staudt. 
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3626. Foale, Martha, The treatment of mental 
defectives with glutamic acid. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 483-487.—15 non-organic maladjusted boys were 
treated for 10 months. 8 showed improvement in. 
social adjustment and of these 4 gained 8 to 11 
points in Cattell IQ.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3627. Gamble, Clarence J. What proportion of 
mental deficiency is preventable by sterilization? 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 123-126.— The possi- 
bility of reducing mental deficiency by sterilization 
is considered —V. M. Staudt. 

3628. Giinzburg, H. C. (Monyhull Hall, Birm- 
ingham, Eng.)  Maladjustment as expressed in 
drawings by subnormal children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1952, 57, 9-23.—An attempt is made in this 
study to demonstrate experimentally the significance 
of various features in the drawings executed by sub- 
normal children.—V. M. Staudt. 

3629. Haasarud, Florence I. (State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, Minneapolis, Minn.), & 
Moore, Sara W. Vocational rehabilitation and edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded in Minneapolis. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 321-337.—The Minne- 
apolis program for the education and vocational re- 
habilitation of the mentally retarded is described. 
—V. М. Staudt. 

3630. Hegge, Thorleif G. (Wayne County Train- 
ing School, Northville, Mich.) Psychological aspects 
of mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
57, 189-204.—The psychological aspects of mental 
deficiency are discussed with particular reference to 
the problem of vocational rehabilitation.—V. М. 
Staudt. 

3631. Jervis, George A. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y.) Medical aspects of mental de- 
ficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 175-188.— 
Mental deficiency is discussed from the medical 
point of view. The various kinds of mental defect 
are described in terms of etiology, clinical mani- 
festations, and underlying pathologic changes. 27 
references.—V. М. Staudt. 


3632. Levinson, Abraham. (Northwestern U. 
Med. School, Chicago, Ill.) The mentally retarded 
child: a guide for parents. N. Y.: John Day Co., 
1952. 190 p. $2.75.—This volume has been pre- 
pared to help parents face the emotional shock of 
discovering their child is retarded; advises them on 
their handling of such a child and outlines briefly 
the development of medical and psychological in- 
formation in this field. Various causative factors, 
methods of treatment and education ‘are outlined, ' 
along with the research needs.— L. J. Stone. 

(U. Washington, Seattle.) & 
i amilial amaurotic 


is presented with autopsy findings which confirmed 
the! clinical diagnosis and which revealed additional 
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UNES, 
features suggesting a relationship of juvenile amau- 
roticidiocy with gargoylism. The familial incidence 
of this illness was confirmed by the fact that pa- 
tient’s sister also developed the same disease which 
followed the same course as in the patient reported. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

3634. Malzberg, Benjamin. (New York State 
Dep't. Mental Hygiene.) Some statistical aspects of 
first admissions to the New York State schools for 
mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 
27-37—Changes have occurred in certain char- 
acteristics of the first admissions to the New York 
State schools for mental defectives during the past 
decade. Infants and very young children are now 
being admitted in sufficient numbers to lower the 
average age of the admissions. This will also affect 
the average age of the resident population. A large 
proportion of these very young admissions are of low 
mental status and belong to characteristic clinical 
groups, such as mongols and those with cranial 

anomalies. If continued, on a large scale, the ad- 
mission of such patients will in time affect the pro- 
gram of the State schools with respect to the pos- 
sibility of education and training for self-support. 
An exception to this trend occurs among Negroes 
who are admitted at a higher average age than white 
children and include a higher proportion of morons.— 

V. M. Staudt. 

3635. Mittwoch, Ursula. The chromosome com- 
plement in a Mongolian imbecile. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1952, 17, 37-38.—In testicular material, 
taken from a Mongolian imbecile, the appearance 
of the bivalents was normal, from which the con- 
clusion is drawn that the chromosome complement 
was normal in its gross morphology.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger. 

3636. O’Brien, Margaret W. A vocational study 
of a group of institutionalized persons. Amer. J. 
ment. Def. 1952, 57, 56-62.—An account is given of 
an initial or pilot vocational study of a group of 
persons released from 2 State Hospitals for mental 
defectives under the family-care program supervised 
by the Department of Public Welfare for the State 
of Illinois. An effort was made to determine the 
mor concerning d We des adjustment of 

ese post-institutionalized mental ives.— 
V. M. Staudt. E 

.3637. Pascal, Gerald R., (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) & Stolurow, Lawrence M. Delayed reaction 
for form and place contrasted. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 294-299—Using mentally de- 
fective children delayed responses to place (one of 
5 doors) or form (Seguin Form Board figures) were 
tested. Significant correlation of delayed reaction 
scores to form and place as well as for delayed re- 
action score and mental age were secured. There is 
some indication that delayed reaction to form is 
more difficult than to place.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3638. Potts, Jane H. (Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Dep't of Special Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich.) Vocational rehabilitation for the mentally 
retarded in Michigan. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
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57, 297-320.—A detailed account of the Michigan 
program for vocational rehabilitation of the mentally 
retarded is given.—V. M. Staudt. 


3639. Rockower, Leonard W. (State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, New York.) A study of 
mentally retarded applicants for vocational rehabili- 
tation in New York City. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
57, 268-296.—A report is presented of a pilot study 
of rehabilitation service to the mentally retarded in 
New York City.—V. M. Staudt. 


3640. Sandercock, Marian G. (Ontario Hosp. 
Sch., Orillia.), & Butler, Alfred J. An analysis of 
the ае of mental defectives on the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1952, 57, 100-105.—As a result of the ad- 
ministration of Form M of the Stanford-Binet and 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children to 
90 mentally defective children, the following con- 
clusions were drawn: (1) Correlations obtained be- 
tween the Stanford-Binet (M) and the 3 WISC 
IQ's indicate a high degree of relationship. (2) 
Utilizing academic success as an external criterion of 
intelligence Stanford-Binet (M), WISC Verbal and 
Full Scales were found to be equally valid measures 
of intelligence. (3) Significant means signs were 
found in 10 to 11 subtests indicating a trend for 
individuals in a mentally defective group to have 
high scores in Similarities, Digit Span, Picture 
Completion, Block Design and Object Assembly 
in comparison to low scores on Information, Arith- 
metic, Vocabulary, Picture Arrangement, and Cod- 
ing.—V. М. Staudt. 


3641. Tredgold, A. F., & Tredgold, В.Е. A text- 
book of mental deficiency (Amentia). (8th ed.) 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1952. 545 P. 
$7.50.—The major changes evident in this edition, 
as contrasted with the 1947 volume, are found in 
the chapters dealing with etiology and educational 
disabilities. Several new illustrations have been 
added.— L. A. Pennington. 


3642. Wardell, Winifred. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) The mentally retarded in family and сош- 
munity. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 229-242.— 
The role of the family and the community in meeting 
and solving the problems of the mentally retarded 


is treated.— V. M. Staudt. 


.3643. Yepsen, Lloyd N. (State Dep't. of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.) Counseling the 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 
205-213.—The aims and special problems involved 
in counseling the mentally retarded are discussed.— 
V. М. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 3704, 3774) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
3644. Abramovit, G. B. & Mnuhin, S. S. Izmen- 


enija psihiki. (Psychic alterations in semistarvation.) 
Opyt sovetskoj med. Velikoj Otetestvennoj voyne 1 941- 
45 g.g., 1951, 28, 117-119.—The authors consider 


psychic asthenia as the principal syndrome in semi- 
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starvation, characterized by sluggish intellective 
processes, decreased ability to concentrate, and in- 
capacity for sustained mental effort. They note 
also a lowering of all higher interest and feelings, 
and a tendency to daydreaming. Both irritability 
and restlessness, and apathy, bordering on abulia, 
were observed. Some patients exhibited character 
disorders (sullenness, obstinacy, lack of tact). The 
authors stress the organic factors in the etiology of 
the observed personality changes. Evenat the height 
of the Leningrad famine, psychoses were rare. 
Hallucinations and other symptoms of psychotic 
disorders were present mostly in those cases in which 
caloric deficit was complicated by pellagra, infec- 
tion or trauma.—J. Brožek. 

3645. Alsofrom, Robert К. (Diagnostic . Center, 
Menlo Park, N. J.) A case of impairing morals of a 
minor. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(1), 64-73.— 
A 43-year-old male was convicted of sexually molest- 
ing an 8-year-old girl. He was considered an ex- 
tremely anxious neurotic with an unresolved homo- 
sexual conflict. The patient was thought to possess 
a weak ego-structure and repeated outbursts were 
likely to occur. Test data are presented.—I. 
Sangiuliano. 

3646. Ausubel, David Р. (0. Illinois, Urbana.) 
‘An evaluation of recent adolescent drug addiction. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 373-382.—Ausubel 
points out that due to existing publicity “ће Ameri- 
can public has been exposed to a highly biased and 
dangerously distorted interpretation of drug addi- 
tion." His article is directed toward the exposure of 
“two of the most fallacious, dangerous and widely 
accepted misconceptions about drug addiction." 
These false concepts are (1) that everyone is equally 
susceptible to addiction, and (2) that adolescent 
drug addiction is the samein all who have succumbed. 
In discussing this problem, Ausubel has briefly re- 
viewed the physiology and psychology of addiction 
and the preventive role which parental education 
and guidance may play. He also emphasizes the 
educational need of the emotionally immature to the 
end that addiction to drugs or other forms of per- 
sonality disturbance may be minimized.—M. A 
Seidenfeld. 

3647. Bitterman, M. E., & Holtzman, Wayne H. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Conditioning and extinction of 
the galvanic skin response as a function of anxiety. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 615-623.—''The 
relation between a clinical index of anxiety and be- 
havior in a conditioning situation was studied in a 
homogeneous group of normal males... the 
galvanic skin response to shock conditioned more 
readily and extinguished less readily in the high 
anxiety group than in the low.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3648. Gurvitz, Milton S., Antinoph, Edwin L., 
Caplan, Mischa; Kwalwasser, Simon, & Montgom- 
ery, Jacqueline. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. 

A case of prolonged insulin coma: psychological 
evaluation and follow-up. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 
1, 195-203.—The second of 2 articles on a case of 
prolonged insulin coma presents a psychological 
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evaluation. Wechsler-Bellevue results and Ror- 
schach summaries are tabulated. The results of 
Bender Gestalt and'figure drawing are indicated. 
The overall picture is one of schizophrenia in remis- 
sion.—C. T. Bever. 

3649. Hampton, Peter J. (Cleveland. Coll., Cleve- 
land.) . Representative studies of alcoholism and 
personality: IV. Psychoanalytic studies. J. soc. 
Psychol, 1952, 35, 23-35.—A review of psycho- 
analytic literature on alcoholism. “While psycho- 
analysts are agreed on the basic personality elements 
involved in alcohol addiction . . . there is disagree- 
ment about which elements are of true etiological 
significance." 28 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

3650. Henderson, Ralph M., & Straus, Robert. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism, 1941— 
1951: a survey of activities in research, education 
and therapy. VI. Programs on alcoholism in the 
United States, 1952. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol., 1952, 
13, 472-495.—Governmental programs are reviewed 
by states and other subdivisions and by correctional 
institutions. Professional and voluntary organi- 
zations are listed and described.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3651. Lester, David, & Greenberg, Leon A. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism, 1941— 
1951: a survey of activities in research, education 
and therapy. Ш. The status of physiological knowl- 
edge. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 444-452.— 
The metabolism of alcohol is well understood, but 
little is known of the beneficient or deleterious effects 
of alcohol on the body. Research is needed on the 
mechanism of the hangover and the problem of 
alcohol tolerance, as well as on the relationship of 
nutritional deficiencies and endocrine function to 
excessive drinking.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3652. Lewinsky, Hilde. Features from a case of 
homosexuality. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 344- 
354,—“Homosexuality in а male proved to be a 
method of reaction to a very severe prohibition 
against masturbation. It appeared, furthermore, to 
be an erotized fixation to that part of the Oedipus 
complex in which the boy was unable to cope with 
his rivalry in relation to his father and his brothers. 
His castration anxiety stemmed originally from 
heterosexual incestuous strivings."—L. N. Solomon. 

3653. Lippman, Caro W. Certain hallucinations 
peculiar to migraine. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 
346-351.—A series of cases is presented of migraine 
patients with hallucinations of the sense of body 
image. The patient, during the hallucination, has 
the feeling that the body, or parts of the body, have 
become distorted in size and shape.—J. А. Stern. 

3654. Lolli, Giorgio. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Alcoholism, 1941-1951; A survey of activi- 
ties in research, education and therapy. V. The 
treatment of alcohol addiction. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1952, 13, 461-471.—Reviewed are the 
nature of addiction, etiology, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment through physical, psychological, and religious 
approaches.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3655. Page, Robert C., Thorpe, John J., & Cald- 
well, D. W. The problem drinker in industry. 
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Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 370-396.—The 
approach to the alcohol problem should be pre- 
ventive, including research in improved personnel 
selection to reduce the number of potential or actual 
drinkers employed. A treatment center, whether 
industry or community supported, should be avail- 
able—W. L. Wilkins. 

3656. Robin, Ashley A., & Harrison, E. J. 
(Burley-in-Wharfedale, Eng.) Some clinical and 
aetiological aspects of depersonalization with a case 
report of identical twins. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 
469-476.—Progressive matrices, Shipley, Rorschach, 
and TAT were used in study of the cases.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3657. Roman, Melvin. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Adolescent accentuation of mal- 
adjustment in a chronic personality deviate. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 40-43.—A 12-year- 
old negro male had become withdrawn, disinterested 
and hostile. He was found to be functioning below 
his inherent level. Pubertal problems contributed 
to an acute panic state. This was thought to be 
superimposed upon a “chronically disturbed, some- 
what developmentally anomalous personality, whose 
problems are deep-seated and characterological in 

nature." Test data are presented—J. Sangiuliano. 


3658. Schachter, M. Exagération, mythomanie 
et simulation a la lumiére du test psychodiagnostic 
de Rorschach. (Exaggeration, mythomania and 
simulation in the light of the Rorschach test.) 
Folia psychiat. neerl., 1951, 54, 95-111.— The atti- 
tude toward the Rorschach test and performance on 
the test are reported for three groups of adults: (1) 
exaggerators, Q2) mythomanics, (3) simulators (vol- 
untary, conscious falsifers). It is held that the 

roups are distinguishable on the Rorschach.— F. C. 
umner. 

3659. Schultz, J. Н. Organstórungen und Per- 
versionen im Liebesleben. (Sexual disturbances 
and perversions.) Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1952, 
278 р. Swiss fr. 13.50.—A non-technical exposition 
of sexual disturbances is presented from the psycho- 
dynamic standpoint. Topics covered include: psy- 
chosexual development, masturbation, frigidity, 
impotence, fetishism, sadism, masochism, exhibi- 
tionism, and homosexuality. Case histories illus- 
trate treatment with psychotherapy—C. T. Bever. 

3660. Teirich, Hildebrand R. Zum Alkoholprob- 

lem im Leben des Mannes. (The problem bea 
holism in the life of the male.) : Psychol. Berater 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 325-329.— 
Alcoholism is associated with neurosis. A predis- 
posing factor is a family background consisting of an 
overprotecting mother and an emotionally cold and 
unaffectionate father. Sexual immaturity and a 
pseudovirility are usually concomitant with this 
condition. Therapy consists of breaking the condi- 
tioned reflex, psychotherapy, and follow-up care. 
12 references.— T. C. Kahn. 


3661. Violet-Conil, ————. (9, rue Jean Fer- 
randi Paris.), & Canivet, N. Le test de Rorschach 
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et le diagnostic de l'angoisse. (The Rorschach test 
and the diagnosis of anxiety.) Rorschachiana, 1952, 
1, 78-127.—In discussing the origin of anxiety, real 
anxiety, neurotic anxiety, general anxiety and 
phobias are discriminated. Anxiety creates a pro- 
tective system and liberates psychic energy. Anxi- 
ety may be connected with life instincts or with ag- 
gressive instincts, Anxiety may be disclosed in 
Rorschach terms: Bohm’s signs; few W, a special 
sort of Dd, Do and S; few M, often M-, pure C, many 
shadings, shocks; and special features in the contents. 
Anxiety seems to be a cause of psychological re- 
gression. The adult features of personality are over- 
run by infantile qualities. English summary.— 
H. L. Latham. 

3662. Wallace, James A. (Wallace Sanatarium, 
Memphis, Tenn.) A comparison of disulfiram ther- 
apy and routine therapy in alcoholism. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 397—400.— Comparison of 
26 consecutive cases treated with disulfiram and 26 
treated routinely suggests that disulfiram is of 
value in producing longer periods of abstinence and 
has additional value as adjunctive to psychotherapy. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3663. Weber, Louis C. (Wichita Falls (Texas) 
State Hosp. Working with a psychopath. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 713-721.—A brief 
outline of a young psychopath’s past history along 
with some results of psychological testing, and then 
the program of rehabilitation designed to develop a 
superego and restore him to an active role in society 
are presented.— Г. N. Solomon. 

3664. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Nature and treatment of tics in 
adults. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 
444-450.—A review of the clinical literature is fol- 
lowed by the presentation of 6 adult cases in which 
the tics, as fragments of primitive motor responses, 
serve as partial ego-defense mechanisms. The 
author recommends the “direct interpretation” of 
this function to the client early in treatment.— L. A. 
Pennington. 

3665. Wikler, Abraham. (U. S. Publ. Hlth. Serv. 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Opiate addiction; psycho- 
logical and neurophysiological aspects in relation to 
clinical problems. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 
1953. 72 p. $3.—Published as a monograph in 
The American Lectures in Neurology series under 
the editorship of C. D. Aring, the volume sum: 
marizes the author's observations from clinical and 
experimental studies on morphine addiction as con- 
trasted with data from studies on the barbiturates. 
The multifactorial approach is used in the discussion 
of emotional dependence, tolerance, physical de- 
pendence, the withdrawal syndrome, and relapse. 
99-item bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 3809) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


3666. Abrahamsen, David. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Who are the guilty? A study of education 
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and crime. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1952, xi, 
340 p. $5.00.—Intended for the parent, teacher, 
lawyer, and others concerned with problems of 
causation and control of delinquency, the book de- 
scribes by recourse to illustrative case material the 
psychodynamics of the delinquent’s and criminal’s 
personality with special reference to factors opera- 
tive early within the home. The last 3 of the 
volume's 12 chapters are devoted to the description 
of a constructive program through treatment and 
education for the control and prevention of the 
problem. 16-page ЫЫіовгарһу.— L. A. Pennington. 

3667. Bloch, Donald A. The delinquent integra- 
tion. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 297-303.—The psycho- 
dynamics of juvenile delinquency are discussed, rec- 
ognizing that delinquency can extend beyond ado- 
lescence into adulthood. The importance of the 
partner in the delinquent's integration is emphasized 
citing the author's experiences with severe delin- 
quents. Finally mention is made of the pervasive- 
ness of the delinquent integration in our culture, at 
all age levels.—C. T. Bever. 

3668. Corsini, Raymond J. (Dept. of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wis.), & Bartleme, Kenwood. 
Attitudes of San Quentin prisoners. J. correctional 
Educ., 1952, 4, 43-46.—A study made in 1942 at 
Auburn Prison, N. Y., was repeated on 100 San 
Quentin prisoners who were given parole and were 
awaiting release. A series of 12 questions, designed 
to test attitudes about prison conditions and about 
the inmate himself, was employed. Truthfulness 
and suspiciousness were also measured by 20 ques- 
tions taken from the MMPI and group differences 
were examined relative to crime, age, race and 
intelligence.— T. E. Tunney. 

3669. Craig, Leita P. (Boys Industrial Sch., 
Topeka, Kans.) Boys and books get together. 
Child, 1952, 16, 98-101; 109.—When carefully 
chosen to interest the readers, books have proved a 
popular and valuable educational, recreational, and 
therapeutic device in a school for delinquent boys. 
Most popular are action stories about aggressive 
characters. Annual book fairs, rotating libraries, 
and interest surveys encourage participation and 
sometimes result in original writing by the boys. 17 
book lists are cited —G. L. Grace. 

3670. Doorbar, Ruth. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) Chronic delinquency in a thirteen- 
year-old girl. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(1), 
35-47.—The patient early presented such symptoms 
as lying, stealing and public masturbation. She was 
considered as a severely psychoneurotic child with 
hysterical features. Somatic and psychological 
symptoms were thought of as attempts to alleviate 
guilt and gain acceptance. Test data are presented. 
—I. Sangiuliano. 

3671. Driscoll, Patrick J. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Factors related to the institutional adjust- 
ment of prison inmates. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 593-596.—“A special type of rating scale 
has been designed for study of the adjustment be- 
havior of prison inmates. The scale designed, called 
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the Adjustment Analysis Rating Scale, has been 
observed to provide a practical means of obtaining 
relatively consistent judgment of adaptation of the 
inmate to prison life.”"—L. №. Solomon. * 


3672. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) A young woman convicted of man- 
slaughter. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(1), 
9-34.—A 26-year-old female imprisoned on a man- 
slaughter charge, after having shot her father to 
death. Various tentative diagnoses of neurotic, 
psychopathic, and psychotic were made, After 
prolonged interviewing and examination evidence to 
substantiate all three evaluations were noted. The 
patient was considered a markedly immature, narcis- 
sistic woman who had fixated on a very early level of 
development. She was thought to possess an under- 
lying psychotic personality with paranoid tendencies. 
Test data are presented.—I. Sangiuliano. 


3673. Fenton, Norman. The accessibility of 
prison inmates of different custodial levels to various 
forms of rehabilitation. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 
3, 104-113.—The case records of 300 California 
prisoners classified as close, medium, and minimum 
custody were reviewed by the author to establish 
the degree of treatability of these classes. 91% of 
the total group, 84% of the close, 92% of the medium, 
and 100% of the minimum were classed as treatable. 
Conclusions: 5 to 10% of all inmates must be seg- 
regated; newly received inmates should receive 
orientation; shops should be controlled by civilian 
employes; inmate advisory councils should function; 
continuity of training should exist in any institution; 
individual counseling and group therapy are essen- 
tial; the general atmosphere of the institution should 


be treatment-oriented.—R. J. Corsini. i 


3674. Foale, Martha. An approach to stabiliza- 
tion of male juvenile mental defective delinquents. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 116-122—This in- 
vestigation has tried to shed some light on the 
effectiveness of male juvenile defective delinquents. 
It is a follow-up of 182 male juvenile mental defec- 
tive delinquents.—V. M. Staudt. 1 


3675. Fox, Lionel W. The medico-psychological 
and social examination of delinquents. Brit. Ji 
Delinquency, 1952, 3, 85-103.—A 2 weeks meeting of 
100 críminological experts from 18 countries met in 
Brussels in 1952 to discuss the implications of the 
title of this paper. Among the conclusions: courts 
should operate on the principle that their functionis to 
prevent relapse. The courts should take also into con- 
sideration the criminal and call for expert opinions, 
А complete examination has 4 headings: biological, 
psychological, psychiatric and social. The probation 
department or the prison should be in the position 
to carry out the recommendations of the expert 
examiner with treatment superseding punishment. 
The implications of these conclusions to the British 


. system of correction are discussed.—R. J. Corsini. 


3676. Harper, Ida. (0. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The role of the “ringer” in a state prison for 
women. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 53-60.—'"The 
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‘marginal man’ shares the cultural life of two distinct 
people, whereas the ‘fringer’ defines his own goals 
of behavior and disregards those of the group in 
favor of his own.” Data from observations and 
personal interviews are used in the description and 
analysis of the role of ‘fringers’’ within the structural 
aspects of the total prison situation in a state prison 
for мотеп.— В. R. Fisher. 

3677. Johnson, Adelaide M., & Szurek, S. A. 
The genesis of antisocial acting out in children and 
adults. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 323-343.— 
“Tn this paper the authors have assimilated material 
from their experience and. publications since 1942, 
dealing with the etiology of acting out antisocially. 
The observations apply equally to the young 
‘delinquent’ or the ‘psychopathic rsonality’ of 
later years, who is etiologically a delinquent grown 
older. By means of collaborative therapy of child- 
ren and parents the authors have observed that the 
parents may unwittingly seduce the child into acting 
out the parents’ own poorly integrated forbidden 
impulses, thereby achieving vicarious gratification.” 
— L. N, Solomon. 

3678. Lee, Rose Hum. (Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, 
Ill.) Delinquent, neglected, and dependent Chinese 
boys and girls of the San Francisco Bay region. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 15-34.—A study of Chinese 
juveniles and delinquency among them indicates that 
their “overt anti-social activities result from (a) 
cultural conflicts between parents of foreign-born or 
mixed nativity and native-born children, (b) broken 
pow (c) longings for self-expression."—J. C. 

n. 


3679. Levinson, Daniel J. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Criminality from a sense of guilt: a 
case study and some research hypotheses. J. Pers., 
1952, 20, 402-429.—The character disorder indicated 
in the title and described by Freud is taken as the 
point of departure. The protocol presented is com- 

of material from TAT and the life history. 

he data are presented in part as a prototypic ex- 

ample of qe criminality and in part as a 

means of formulating tentative generalizations to 

Жыны by group research. 9 references.— M. О. 
оп. 


3680. Joseph J., & Steinb Arthur. 
Persistent enuresis and juvenile deum, Brit. 
J. Delin ‚ 1952, 3, 114-123.—200 delinquents of 
Sheldon's study (see 24: 2710) were studied statisti- 
cally from 2 points of view: the incidence and 
persistence of enuresis; and (2) a comparison of 
delinquents with a history of persistent enuresis and 
those without such a history. Results: 19% had 
enuresis. Enuretic delinquents differed significantly 
from non-enuretic delinquents in having lower intel- 
ligence and a higher incidence of arson, Enuretic 
delinquents were less feminoid physically.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

3681. Porterfield, Austin L., & Talbert, Robert H. 
(Texas Christian U., Fort Worth.) КЕ accede od 
differentials and trends in serious crimes in 86 
American cities by Southern and non-Southern 
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pairs. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 60-67.—Differences 
in serious crime rates and patterns for 43 Southern 
and 43 non-Southern cities (matched for population 
size) over 1940-1949 were studied. Generally, rates 
for the Southern cities are higher, although over 
time the gap in crime rates between the non-Southern 
and Southern cities seems to be narrowing. Trends 
in patterns of crime are also different in a number of 
ways. Various hypotheses to explain the findings are 
advanced. “According to these hypotheses, the 
Southern cities will continue to have more crime 
than their non-Southern mates until the two groups 
become more similar in social structure and in pat- 
terns of сшіше."'— В. R. Fisher. 


PSYCHOSES 


3682. Adler, Leta McKinney; Coddington, J. W., 
& Stewart, D. D. Mental illness in Washington 
County, Arkansas: incidence, recovery, and post- 
hospital adjustment. Fayetteville, Ark.: University 
of Arkansas, Inst. of Science and Technology, 1952, 
(Res. Ser. No. 23.) iv, 74 p—This report of the 
background, hospitalization and post-hospital ad- 
justment of patients admitted to the state hospital 
from 1930-1948 concludes: (1) the greater the 
ethnic and racial homogeneity of the population the 
less the incidence of mental illness in the county 
studied, and (2) the groups with lowest vulner- 
ability to mental illness (i.e. the married, females, 
etc.) recovered most rapidly and had best post- 
hospital adjustments.—G. Elías. 


3683. Adler, Shirley. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A case of differential diagnosis 
between hysteria and schizophrenia. Case Rep. 
clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 30-39.—A 36-year-old 
woman developed numerous physical complaints 
such as insomnia, crying spells, and a paralysis of 
her arms and legs. Neurological examination was 
negative, Psychological tests were administered 
before, during and after a period of electric shock, 
Test material fixed the characterological problem as 
central. The patient was considered a dependent, 
immaturely fixated personality whose deviant be- 
havior appeared in adulthood. A disturbance in the 
self-concept and excessive fluidity between self and 
the outer world was prominent. Paranoid defenses 
became more evident at the last testing. Test data 
are presented.—I. Sangiuliano. 


3684. Altschule, M. D. (McLean Hosp., Waver- 
ley, Mass.), & Shah, М.Н. Effect of breath holding 
on pressure in patients with mental and emo- 
tional disorders. А. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 318-319.— Blood pressure measures made 
upon 79 psychiatric patients during a 20 sec. breath- 
holding interval are in no way different from control 
measures. It is concluded that this datum lends no 
support to "any concept postulating . . . emotion 
as the cause of essential hypertension.” “The re- 
activity of the vasomotor mechanisms to increased 
blood-carbon-dioxide concentration is normal in the 
mental conditions discussed.” —L. A. Pennington. 
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3685. Barboza, Maria L. pone County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) А case of childhood a kl жасар 
Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 3-9.—A 
12-year-old boy of very superior intelligence showed 
many unusual mannerisms. After 3 years of unsuc- 
cessful therapy, the diagnosis of schizophrenia was 
made. Compulsive defenses and withdrawal into 
fantasy had previously enabled impulse control. 
He was considered less self absorbed but more dis- 
organized and less able to structure situations. Test 
data are presented.—I. Sangiuliano. 


3686. Baruk, H. Le test de Tsedeck et le prob- 
léme du jugement moral.  (Tsedeck's test and the 
problem of moral judgment.) Bull. Gr. Etud. 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(12), 19-21.— Tsedeck's 
Moral Judgment Test was given to a group of schi- 
zophrenics and epileptics and a group of normal 
subjects. The author distinguishes different types 
of judgment: affective judgment, egoistical judg- 
ment, synthetic judgment, judgment of social 
utilitarianism, and double judgment. The test has 
proved to be of use in the diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
—G. Lavoie, 


3687. Beck, Aaron T. Successful outpatient 
psychotherapy of a chronic schizophrenic with a 
delusion based on borrowed guilt. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 305-312.—The case of a chronic schizo- 
phrenic male, age 28, is of especial interest in that 
he was successfully treated as an out-patient and in 
that he demonstrates a seldom described phenom- 
enon of borrowed guilt.—C. T. Bever. 


3688. Blair, J. H. (Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) 
Sniffen, В. C., Cranswick, E. H., Jaffe, W., & Kline, 
N.S. The question of histopathological changes in 
the testes of schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 
464-465.—Biopsies on the entire population of the 
research ward at Worcester State Hospital suggest 
that frequency and degree of change is no greater 
than would be found in normal potent males,— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


3689. Boisen, Anton T. The genesis and signifi- 
cance of mystical identification in cases of mental 
disorder. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 287-296.— During 3 
summers 8 theological students conducted a study 
of 78 male patients (mainly schizophrenics) in Elgin 
State Mental Hospital. Based on the author's 
experience of 25 years, the study relates the ex- 
periences of the mentally ill to mystical religious 
experience, with special interest in mystical identifi- 
cation. The constellation of ideas of these schizo- 
phrenics is found also in religious leaders, using Jesus 
as a point of reference.—C. T. Bever. 


3690. Brockman, David Dean, & Whitman, Roy 
M. Post-thyroidectomy psychoses. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1952, 116, 340-345.—Post-thyroidectomy psy- 
chosis is described as a distinct clinical group. The 
premorbid personality picture is that of а meticu- 
lous, compulsive, cyclothymic person. The psy- 
chosis itself presents a mixed clinical picture char- 
acterized by perplexity, confusion, labile mood 
swings, and shifting loose content disturbances. 
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Preoperative evaluation is accentuated by the fact 
that once the thyroidectomy is performed prognosis 
becomes much poorer,—J. A. Stern. 


3691. Fleischhacker, Н. H., & Bullock, F. М. 

(Shenley 2 Heris, Eng. Studies in schizo- 
enia: П. Estimation of serum-cholesterol. J. 

ment, Sci., 1952, 98, 466-468.— Cholesterol is ab- 
normal in idiopathic schizophrenia only when there 
is definite evidence of endocrine function change. 
However, in 22 of 23 females diagnosed as para- 
phrenia the level was significantly raised.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3692. Freudenberg, В. К. (Netherne Дор, 
Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) Observations on the rela- 
tion between insulin coma dosage and prognosis in 
schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 441—449.— 
Good therapeutic response is correlated with lower 
insulin coma dosage. Females need less than males 
and show better prognosis. Prognosis is not sig- 
nificantly related to body type nor to weight.— 
W. 1. Wilkins. | 

3693. Friedman, Howard. (Cushing VA Hosp., 
Framingham, Mass.) Perceptual regression in 
schizophrenia: an hypothesis suggested by the use of 
the Rorschach test. J. genet, Psychol, 1952, 81, 
63-98.—A description of the similarities and differ- 
ences in response to the Rorschach test given by 
schizophrenics, normal adults and children is re- 

orted. "Like children, and unlike normal adults, 

[schizophrenic] perceptual functioning is . , . dif- 
use, syncretic, rigid, and labile. . . [and lacks 
somewhat] differentiation and hierarchic integra- 
tion." The schizophrenics show greater "perceptual 
discreteness and plasticity" and wider variety of 
response than do children.—Z. Luria. 

3694, Hetherington, Ralph. (Crichton Royal, 
Dumfries, Scotland.) The effects of E.C.T. on the 
drawings of depressed patients. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 450-453,—10 depressed patients were compared 
with 10 nurses. Therapy tended to shift the locus of 
drawings of patients from upper left corner to center, 
to increase size of drawing, and to change style 
somewhat.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3605. Hurst, Lewis A. (Alexandra Inst., Mait- 
land, Cape Town, South Africa.) The genetics of 
schizophrenia: a further rejoinder to Pastore, Psy- 
chol, Bull., 1952, 49, 544-546.—Each of 6 points 
raised by Pastore (27: 3703) are discussed and re- 
futed. “. .. I would ask the reader to turn his 
attention away from the minutiae of qe inter- 
pretation to general outlines, which the hair-splitting 
of the present debate (24: 2717, 26: 4944) may have 
obscured.”—M. А. Marks. 

3696. Jens, Ruth. (U. Oregon Med. Sch. Coll., 
Portland.) Desoxycorticosterone e Fa certain 
psychotic cases: an interval A eU A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 72-316.—0n the as- 
sumption that the psychotic undergo adrenocoi 
depletion'consequent to repeated stress, replacement 
therapy by way offa synthetic steroid was begun in 
1948. The present interim report is based upon 47 
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psychotic patients 26 of whom served as matched 
controls for the 21 daily given intramuscular in- 
jections. Results indicate (1) no unpleasant side- 
effects; (2) improvement in 17 cases; after 6 to 8 
weeks of treatment; (3) the need for continued 
study of this approach among those unresponsive 
'. to other forms of treatment.—L. А. Pennington. 


3697. Kitay, Julian L, & Altschule, Mark D. 
(McLean Hosp., Waverley, Mass.) Blood ketone 
concentration in patients with mental and emotional 
disorders. А. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 
68, 506-509.— Biochemical studies of blood samples 
from 24 normal controls and 98 variously diagnosed 
psychiatric patients indicate that ketonemia is 
greater in 40% of the manic-depressive, involutional, 
paranoid, and schizophrenics. This level fell with 
improvement after treatment. A brief review of the 
literature О ketonuria and stress is given.— L. A. 
Pennington. 

3698. b ibn: Lester H. (U. California Sch. 
Med., SaniFrancisco.), Simon, Alexander, & Adams, 
John E. Frontal lobotomy in a schizophrenic pa- 
tient with advanced hydrocephalus. A. M. A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 460-465.—Be- 
cause the application of the lobotomy method to 
psychiatric patients whose conditions are compli- 
cated by organic brain damage is still moot, the 
authors report their observations on a “unique” case 
and present evaluations by way of psychodiagnostic 
tests,— L. A. Pennington. 

3699. Meadow, Arnold. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Greenblatt, Milton, Levine, Julius, & Solomon, 
Harry C. The discomfort-relief quotient as a meas- 
ure of tension and adjustment. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 658-661.—The results of the reported 
experimentation are interpreted to indicate that a 
relatively high DRQ cannot be used as a valid 
measure of tension but may be used as an indicator 
of good adjustment in schizophrenia—L. N. 
Solomon. . 


3700. Michal-Smith, Harold. (Diagnostic Center, 
Menlo Park, N. J.) Case of an КЫР boy with 
serious impulse disorder. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 
1951, 2(1), 48-63.—A 14-year-old who required 
foster home care after mother's death. Several 
sexual episodes followed. Unconscious motivations 
and sexual preoccupation were considered central. 
The boy was thought to experience trance-like 
periods in which reality breaks occurred. A diag- 
nosis of early schizophrenic reaction with dissociated 
episodes" was made. Test data are ргеѕепќей.—/. 
Sangiuliano. j 

3701. Morrow, Thomas F., Laucks, S. Philip, & 
McKnight, William K. (Friends Hosp., Phila. 
delphia, Pa.) Insulin coma and group psychother- 
apy. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 

49 1-497.—The physiological and psychological bene- 
fits of insulin coma in schizophrenia are considered 
and a description given of group therapeutic ap- 
proaches that follow. All patients participated in a 
“discussion group” relative to treatment by insulin, 
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later discussed in the-“‘picture-stimulus” group the 
situations depicted in the Rosenzweig P-F study, 
and finally, before discharge, became members of the 
follow-up contact group. Emphasis is placed upon 
verbalization and socialization through group ther- 
apy after insulin.— L. A. Pennington. 


3702. Parsons, Julia M. Home care of the aged 
mentally ill. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 413-422. 
—Mental illness of the aging is described at some 
length. The problems and difficulties of caring for 
the patient with senile dementia in the home are 
manifold and the author urges that until science can 
find a way to prevent or reduce this condition “it is 
our solemn duty to urge our legislators greatly to 
improve conditions in our state hospitals, so that our 
helpless old people may have far better care and 
protection.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3703. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, N. Y.) 
Genetics of schizophrenia: a rejoinder. Psychol. 
Bull., 1952, 49, 542-544.—6 major points of disagree- 
ment with Hurst’s (26: 4944) reply to Pastore's 
(24: 2717) review of Kallman's, ‘‘Genetics of Schizo- 
phrenia," are discussed. “Тһе judgment... 
expressed in the review (24: 2717) that the ‘Kallman 
investigation . . . supplies no reliable information 
for assessing the genetic basis of schizophrenia' is 
emphasized by the weakness of Hurst's reply."— 
M. R. Marks. 


3704. Raub, Edwin S., Mercer, Margaret, & 
Hecker, Arthur O. A study of psychotic patients 
assumed to be mentally deficient on the basis of 
school progress and social adjustment. A е”. y 
ment. Def., 1952, 57, 82-88.—Of 37 cases diagnosed 
“psychosis with mental deficiency" 8 were so dis- 
turbed that they were unable to adjust to the test 
situation. Of the remaining 29 patients 9 earned 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ's in the average range; 4 
earned verbal IQ's in the defective range but worked 
well on performance tasks; 10 earned 1Q’s in the 
range of borderline deficiency, and 6 in the classifica- 
tion of high grade defective. Several patients in the 
borderline group showed a pattern of intellectual 
functioning which clearly indicated that at one time 
they had been able to function on a normal level. 
Study of the history of extremely psychotic patients 
showed consistently poor school and community 
adjustment, frequently associated with very poor 
home conditions.— V. M. Staudt. 


. 3705. Rees, Linford, & King, С. M. Cortisone 
in the treatment of schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 401-403.— With 6 pairs of patients matched 
for age, sex, clinical status, duration of illness and 
previous treatment, there was no significant change 
shown in clinical status, psychological tests of per- 
sonal tempo and persistence, EEG, blood pressure 
or water balance — ИУ. L. Wilkins. 

3706. Sands, Sidney L., & Rothschild, David. 
(Worcester (Mass.) State Hosp.) Socio-psychiatric 
foundations for a theory of the reaction to aging. 
J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1952, 116, 233-241.—3 groups 
of psychoses customarily associated with aging, 
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involutional psychoses, psychoses with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, and senile psychoses, were compared 
among themselves as well as to a nonpsychotic 
population of comparable age. The authors relate 


development of these psychoses to the ability of 


patients to react to the life stresses associated with 
the aging process, stresses both at the social and 
physical level. The authors discuss the premorbid 
personality pictures of these groups and relate them 
to the ability to handle the stresses peculiar to the 
aging person.—J. A. Stern. 


3707. Suttell, Barbara J. (Amer. Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.), & Pascal, Gerald R. 
“Regression” in schizophrenia as determined by 
performance on the Bender-Gestalt test. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 653-657.—''It is 
concluded that (1) where schizophrenic perceptual- 
motor behavior is similar to that of the young child 
this similarity is based on disruption of a learned 
motor response, apparently regulatory in nature, 
and not on a return to an earlier behavioral capacity; 
and (b) regression as defined in this study is not 
peculiar to the schizophrenic. The findings of this 
study, in regard to psychomotor performance, cor- 
roborate those of Cameron in the area of language 
and thought, both indicating only a superficial 
similarity between the performance of adult schizo- 
phrenics and of young normal children."—L. N, 
Solomon. 

3708. Williams, E. Y., & Weekes, L. К. (Howard 
U. Med. Sch., Washington, D. C.) Premenstrual 
tension associated with psychotic episodes. JT 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 321-329.—3 types of 
psychotic episodes associated with premenstrual 
tension are described. They are schizoid pattern 
with catatonic ‘features; manic or psychomotor 
activity; combination, with alternation between 
the 2 states. 2 cases are presented and the literature 
dealing with premenstrual psychotic episodes re- 
viewed.—J. A. Stern. 

3709. Winiarz, W. V., & Hoffman, Reuben. 
Electroshock therapy in psychotic patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1952, 
116, 330-335.—A study of 14 patients with pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis complicated by psychosis involving 
the use of electrochock therapy is reported. The 
patients reported on received a minimum of 10 
electroshock treatments and were kept under ob- 
servation for at least 2 months following ECS. The 
authors conclude that ECS is a safe procedure in the 
treatment of tubercular patients on the basis of 
their results with the above 14 cases plus an addi- 
agonal 50 cases not reported on in this study.—J. A. 

ern, 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


3710. Delgado, Honorio. (Medical School, Lima, 
Peru.) Définition de Phystérie. (Definition of 
hysteria.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 313-321.—After 
discussion of the classical theories concerning hysteria 
the author concludes: (1) there is a constitutional 
predisposition consisting of poor personality integra- 
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tion and stability; (2) hysteria develops from- 
primitive tendencies which are more or less dissoci 
ated from the self and are unconscious; (3) such 
tendencies can be released under the influence of 
suggestion; (4) such tendencies influence animistic 
as well as bodily activity; (5) prognosis is not 
always good, especially not in cases of lo duration; 
(6) spontaneous remissions are frequent а d psycho- 
therapy as well as physical therapy may: be of con- 
siderable aid —M. L. Simmel. $ 

3711. Fainberg, S. G. Opredelenie tipov nervnoi 
sistemy cheloveka v svete ucheniia akad. I. P. 
Pavlova. (The determination of the types of the 
nervous system of man in the light of Pavlov's the- 
ory.) Priroda, 1951, 40, No. 2, 33-39.—Types of 
higher nervous activity may be classified according 
to the following scheme: according to the signal 
systems, we have persons with the first system pre- 
dominating, with both systems in equilibrium, and 
with the second system predominating. . Independ- | 
ently of the mutual relation of signal systems, types 
are divided according to their strength into strong 
and weak; the strong type may be balanced or un- 
balanced, and balanced may be labile or inert. 
Persons with the predominance of the first signal 
system are disposed to hysteria, with the ‘equilibrium 
of two systems to neurasthenia, and with the pre- 
dominance of the second system to psychasthenia. 
Hysteria is more linked with the weak type, neu- 
rasthenia with the unbalanced, and psychasthenia 
with the inert. Education and conditons of life may 
change the type of higher nervous actitity and the 
relation of signal systems.— M. Choynowski. 

3712. Ghent, Emmanuel R. Clinical conference; 
an impulsive neurotic with character defect. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 234—252.—The case of an 18 
year old, single, Jewish woman referred to the hos- 
pital by the courts on the basis of a 4 year history of 
truancy, use of marijuana, sexual promiscuity, an! 
aggressive behavior, is presented and discussed with 
particular emphasis on the problems in psychother- 
ару.—С. T. Bever. 

3713. Lean, Marjorie. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Short-term ега а dis- 
turbed adolescent boy—psychological evaluation. 
Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 11-23.—À 
16-year-old boy threatened suicide. The diagnosis 
of anxiety-hysteria was made. Treatment on à 
hospital ward was instituted for 5 months. Initial 
psychological test findings were compared wit! 
those obtained during the course of therapy. The 
boy previously gave evidence of panic reactions as- 
sociated with extreme emotional immaturity an 
psychosexual retardation. After the inception of 
therapy, test data were thought to show a relaxation 
of tensions, increased efficiency and self-confidence. 


—1. Sangiuliano. 


Neurosis and its treatment as learning р! lenomena. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, І. E., Progress. m я 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 312-323.—N: ther Pav- 
lov's theory of conditioning nor Freud f 
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neurosis fully explain the “neurotic paradox,” that 
unrealistic fears do not spontaneously extinguish 
over time as other conditioned responses do. Mowrer 
feels that “normality” rather than neurosis poses the 
real paradox. “Тһе essence of neurosis is in neither 
a learning excess nor in a learning deficit, as such, 
but rather in a lack of harmonious organization and 
patterning of existing parts of the personality.” 
Neurosis is considered essentially a problem of 
“moral failure."  25-item bibliography.—H. Р. 
David. f 
3715. Spoerri, T. (U. Waldau, Switzerland.) 
er die Psychotherapie Schizophrener in der Ber- 
ner Klinik Waldau. (Regarding the psychotherapy 
of schizophrenics in Bern’s Waldau clinic.) Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol, 1952, 5, 186-198.—]. 
Klaesi who is interested in understanding the unique 
personality of his schizophrenic patient tries to em- 
pathize with him by catching the meaning expressed 
in his physiognomy. Klaesi attempts to show pa- 
tient what he is unsuccessfully trying to achieve by 
means of his symptoms. He then helps him utilize 
constructively his attempts at self-cure and contact. 
This individualized approach which varies according 
to patients’ condition, ‘character structure, and ex- 
ternal situation requires constant alertness and 
flexibility on therapist’s part. Adjunctive therapies, 
such as prolonged sleep, shock, or occupational 
therapies, are used when indicated. Under the 
doctor’s guidance patient gradually learns to adjust 
in new ways to inner and outer demands. 44 refer- 
ences.—E. Ochs. А 


3716. Tschistowitz, А. Auf der Grundlage der 
Pawlowischen Lehre. (On the foundation of Pav- 
lov's teaching.) Psychiat., Neurol, Med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1952, 4, 161-163.—The amentias of patients 
suffering from toxic psychoses were studied at the 
Psychiatric Clinic of Pavlov’s Physiologic Institute 
by A. С. Iwanow-Smolenskis and his collaborators 
employing conditioned reflex methodology. Results 
record: ""That which has been acquired last and 
which is less enduring suffers in the first instance”; 
also: "patients define entirely correctly proverbs, 
even give correct answers in бсо] speech 
experiments on abstract stimulation of words, but 
respond helplessly to clear and concrete situations.” 
The toxic psychoses of the infections are ascribed to 
the effect of neurotropic changes in Streptococci and 
Bacteriae Coli after “exhaustion and collapse of 
nerve activity.” —C. T. Bever. 


3717. Violet-Conil, Madeleine. Les mécanismes 
psychologiques dans les états névrotiques. (Psy- 
chological mechanisms in neurotic states.) Bull. Gr. 
Étud. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1950, 4, 141-149.— 
Fear and hunger lead to defense reactions. If the 
latter are not successful the same mechanisms which 
would have protected the organism are responsible 
for the development of a neurosis. The author re- 
calls the fate of the libido during the development 
of the individual and studies anxiety as the result of 
the failure of the defense reaction. The various 
attitudes the ego can take in front of reality (nega- 
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tion, evasion, falsification) and the crisis of puberty 
with its usual mechanisms of defense (asceticism, 
intellectualisation, identification) are considered. 
The author shows how these various mechanisms 
contribute to the formation of the neurotic syn-' 
dromes and concludes this article with a definition 
of neurosis and sublimation.—D. Bélanger. 

3718. Wexler, Rochelle, M. (Kings County 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.) A case of operation mania 
and drug addiction. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 
1(3-4), 10-16.—A 52-year-old female with a con- 
tinual history of illness and more than 29 major 
operations. The psychiatric diagnosis was mixed 
hysterical psychoneurosis. The patient was thought 
to possess marked conflict between aggressive and 
dependency needs. She was considered a very 
egocentric, self-absorbed person who actively in- 
dulged in fantasy to satisfy her need for self-esteem. 
“|. physical sickness appeared as a means of 
satisfying her dependence and domination of her 
environment.”—I. Sangiuliano. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3719. Cantor, Alfred J. Psychosomatic proctol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 449-466.—A 
simple and practical technique of applied psycho- 
therapy is outlined for the proctologist. This tech- 
nique is said to be readily applied without extensive 
training.— L. N. Solomon. 

3720. Häfner, Heinz. Quincke-Gdem als leben- 
diger Ausdruck. (Quincke’s edema as dynamic 
expression.) Z. Psychother. Med. Psychol., 1952, 5; 
198-208.—In order to demonstrate the close con- 
nection between psychic and somatic processes in 
edema, 2 cases are analyzed in detail. Both patients 
improved greatly after 7 and 9 psychotherapeutic 
sessions respectively during which the psychologic 
purpose of the edema was uncovered. In both cases 
a psychic situation apparently elicited an allergic 
reaction in a predisposed body. A close correlation 
between psychic and somatic oversensitivity is 
postulated. Whenever the same psychic situation 
repeats itself the corresponding psychosomatic 
reaction takes place. Treatment must thus concern 
itself with both psyche and soma.—E. Ochs. 

3721. Ischlondsky, N. E. (135 E. 54th St, New 
Vork.) Brain mechanisms in coronary disease. 
London: Henry Kimpton, 1952. ху, 171 p. 255.— 
Following a review of statistical incidence data on 
the mortality rate from coronary disease, Ischlond- 
sky concludes that the differential increase in 
deaths from this cause in younger adult male groups 
represents a significant trend over the past ten 
years. Interpreting the coronary diseases as re- 
flection of defects in the integration of excitatory 
and inhibitory neural mechanisms he offers an 
analysis of possible causes.and suggests certain 
therapeutic and prophylactic measures for its con- 
trol. Included as appendices are two papers en- 
titled “From the conditioned reflex to the science of 
brain dynamics" and “Reflexologic bases of per- 
sonality.”—L. I. O' Kelly. 
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3722. Miles, Henry H. W., Cobb, Stanley, & 
Shands, Harley C. (Eds.) Case histories in psycho- 
somatic medicine. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1952. х, 306 р. $4.50.—This volume was prepared 
by the staff of the Psychiatric Service of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 2 introductory chapters 
discuss some of the principles and applications of 
psychosomatic medicine, and the role of the doctor- 
patient relationship in therapy. The remaining 21 
chapters present case histories and staff discussions 
of patients suffering from a wide variety of psycho- 
somatic illnesses. Some of the syndromes considered 
are: psychogenic deafness, duodenal ulcer, anorexia 
nervosa, asthma, ulcerative colitis, rheumatoid 
arthritis, enuresis, hyperthyroidism, myostatic dys- 
tonia, and essential hypertension. The need is 
stressed for close coóperation between internist, 
surgeon and psychiatrist in order to provide the most 
effective treatment.—W. E. Galt. 


3723. Stern, Erich. Lebenskonflikte als Krank- 
heitsursachen. (Life conflicts as the basis of 
physical illness.) Zürich, Switzerland: Rascher Ver- 
lag, 1952, 360 р. 21 Sw. Fr.—Designed as an in- 
troductory volume, the text briefly surveys the 
historical development of psychosomatic medicine 
and techniques of psychological diagnosis. The 
major portion of the volume is devoted to descriptive 
case material on respiratory disturbances, heart 
ailments, tuberculosis, genital and sexual functions, 
gastric and intestinal disturbances, skin disorders, 
allergies, disorders of motor and sensory functions, 
old age, and psychosomatic aspects of sugery and 
pediatrics. Psychosomatic illness is believed to 
stem from the interaction of life stress and personal- 
ity constellation without necessarily any direct rela- 
tionship between personality and specific choice of 
illness. Psychotherapy is considered as only one 
form of treatment, to be accompanied at times by 
medical care.—H. Р. David. 


3724. Stokvis, Berthold. (Psychiatric State Uni- 
versity Clinic, Leyden, Netherlands.) The semantic 
necessity of a new psychosomatic terminology. 
Folia psychiat. neerl., 1951, 54(2), 130-131.—The 
terminology in psychosomatic medicine needs re- 
vising from a psychophysical interactionism to a 
double aspect theory of personality. —F. C. Sumner. 


3725. Wolff, Ernst (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif.), & Bayer, Leona M. Psychosomatic dis- 
orders of childhood and adolescence. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 510—521.— Various dynamic 
aspects of psychosomatic disorders which have been 
elucidated by neurophysiology, psychology and 
psychiatry are presented as they appear in the clini- 
cal synthesis of pediatric practice. The authors 
discuss the developmental origins of psychosomatic 
disorders, somatic frame, topography, symptom 
formation, and clinical applications. The dynamics 
of enuresis and obesity are discussed as common ex- 
amples of psychosomatic disorders of childhood and 
adolescence.—R. E. Perl. 
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- 3726. American Psychological ‘Association, Divi- 
sion of School Psychologists, & The National Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. Psycho- 
logical problems of cerebral palsy; a symposium. 
Chicago, Ш.: National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 1952. viii, 79 p. $1.25.—Includes 5 
papers: Some anatomical facts related to spasticity” 
by Douglas Buchanan; “The psychological appraisal 
of children with cerebral palsy" by Charles R. 
Strother; “Group counseling with parents of the 
cerebral palsied" by Harry V. Bice; “Distinction 
between neurophrenia and cerebral palsy" by Edgar 
A. Doll; and “Educational and vocational planning 
for the cerebral palsied child” by T. Ernest Newland. 
Summary by Edgar A. Doll.—A. J. Sprow. 


3727. Anderson, Helen J. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Organic pathology detected by 
psychological tests. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 
1(3-4), 44-48.—A 34-year-old male developed feel- 
ings of weakness and fatigue. Organic impairment 
was evidenced in the test material and later con- 
firmed by neurological examination. Positive indi- 
cations of a right parieto-frontal tumor were found. 
A battery of tests gave evidence of an extreme 
literalness, primitivity and marked inability to 
organize meaningful concepts. Test data are pre- 
sented.—I. Sangiuliano. 

3728. Arnold, Lieselotte М. Über die Bedeutung 
der Sensibilitat fiir die willktirliche und automatische 
Motorik. (The significance of sensibility for volun- 
tary and automatic motor activity.) Nervenarzt, 
1952, 23, 321-326.—The motor performance of a 
syringomyelia patient whose left arm had lost 
sensibility while retaining motor capacity is de- 
scribed under both clinical and experimental condi- 
tions. The absence of afferent stimulation is shown 
to impair only voluntary motor activity, with little 
or no effect on patterns of movement executed in an 
automatic fashion. 2 contrasting modes of experi- 
encing one’s movement are hypothesized to account 
for this difference: the cognitive and expressive 
modes.—E. W. Eng.’ r 

3729. Chalfen, Leo. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Organic factors in a maladjusted 
young male. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 13-4), 
24-29,—A 19-year-old male showed an erratic high 
school and employment history. Referral was made 
to clarify the severity of the emotional disorder. 
Psychological test data were suggestive of some 
cerebral insult. The patient was thought to be suf- 
fering from a recent. cerebral incapacity. His рег- 
formance appeared to be the consequence not only 
of Joss in functioning suffered but also of the acute 
and aggravating awareness to the disintegration.— 
I. Sangiuliano. 

3730. Dolphin, Jane Е. 
Tallahassee.), & Cruickshank, William M. Tactual 
motor perception of children. with cerebral palsy. 
J. Pers., 1952, 20, 466-471.—The results are sum- 
marized as follows: (1) C P children were less adept 
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at differentiating figures from ground. (2) C P 
children were less successful in distinguishing the 
figures freed from ground interference. (3) Differ- 
ences between the 2 groups were greater when the 
ground was highly structured. (4) C P children 
exhibited more meticulosity and more forced re- 
sponsiveness to stimuli. (See 26: 1061, 2364.) 8 
references.— M. О. Wilson. 


3731. Fisher, Edison D., & Mann, Leslie B., Jr. 
(Coll. Med. Evangelists, Los Angeles.) Convulsive 
seizures associated with idiopathic cortical atrophy 
of later life; a prelimi report. Bull. Los Angeles 
neurol. 50с., 1952, 17, 104-113.—In а series of 645 
cases of convulsive disorders the age of onset was 
over 30 in 225 instances. Of this group 26 revealed 
atrophy associated with convulsions; 13 of the 26 
had normal brain waves with an additional 4 “Бог- 
derline" in tracings. ‘Why cerebral atrophy causes 
seizures їп some cases and not in others is not yet 
understood." — L. A. Pennington. 


3732. Goldstein, Kurt. The effect of brain 
damage on the personality. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
245-260.—The changes of the personality in brain 
damage are listed as (1) an impairment of the ab- 
stract capacity involving memory and attention, 
emotional responses, pleasure and joy, wit, friend- 
ship and love, and language; (2) failure in per- 
formance, an anxiety producing catastrophic condi- 
tion; (3) passive development of protective mech- 
anisms agdinst anxiety.—C. T. Bever. 


3733. Guthrie, Thomas C., & Grossman, Eugene 
M. (VA Hosp., Bronx, N. Y.) A study of the syn- 
dromes of denial. А. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 362-371.—By detailed study of 2 cases, 
each with neurological defects, the authors report the 
presence of denial as a defense mechanism throughout 
the life history of their patients. By restricting the 
movements of the symptom-free member (“ће 
arm-board test") in the blindfolded case these denial 
symptoms were transposed from the left to the right 
arm. It is concluded that denial symptoms are not 


consequent to specific neurological lesions as here- ` 


tofore postulated.— L. A. Pennington. 


3734. Herrington, Joseph Sheldon. Registration. 
recall, and relearning in paresis, артар arterio- 
sclerosis, and Korsakoff syndrome. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 338.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. | etui n Veces of complete 
manuscript, p. $1.00, University Microfil 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3003. stai 


3735. Holden, Raymond H. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Areview of psychological studies in cerebral 
palsy: 1947 to 1952. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 
92-99.— Psychological investigation of cerebral palsy 
during 1947-1952 is reviewed and a marked trend 
towards an increasing number of articles is noted. 
Although the number of studies published has been 
extremely meager, most attention has been devoted 
to the problem of intellectual evaluation. Several 
recent studies have indicated an incidence of mental 
deficiency of from 45 to 50% in cerebral palsied 
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children, even when flexible test procedures were 
utilized. The areas of personality evaluation, 
parent-child relations, and basic psychological re- 
search have not as yet been systematically investi- 
gated. Itissuggested thatin future studies athetoids 
and spastics should be treated separately. 43 refer- 
ences.—V. M. Staudt. 

3736. Levin, Sidney. Epileptic clouded states. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 215-225.—4A review of 
52 cases of patients afflicted with epileptic clouded 
states. The author discusses factors responsible for 
their occurrence, possible measures for prevention, 
how dangerous the patient may be to himself and to 
others, and whether it is safe to treat such patients 
outside of mental hospitals.—J. A. Stern. 

3737. Nathanson, Morton (New York U., N. Y.), 
Bergman, Philip S., & Gordon, Gustave G. Denial 
of illness: its occurrence in one hundred consecutive 
cases of hemiplegia. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1952, 68, 380-387.— Choosing hemiplegia as a 
condition in which to tally the incidence of denial 


` symptoms (in line with Babinski's early observations 


thereupon in 1914) the authors through questioning 
and giving of simple commands report 28 of the 100 
patients as clearly indicating their denial of their 
paralyses. This finding is reported minimal by 
virtue of the presence of 24 aphasic patients in the 
group who could not be interviewed. It is concluded 
that denial of illness resembles the rationalization 
of the normal person, differing only in degree and in 
“susceptibility to correction.” — L. A. Pennington. 


3738. Pond, D. A. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
Psychiatric aspects of epilepsy in children. J. ment. 
Sci., 1952, 98, 404-410.—Half the children seen at 
Maudsley Hospital are clinically heterogenous, the 
others being children with petit mal, those with 
brain damage, and those with mental defect. 
Children with petit mal are generally stubborn, 
passive, and serious. Those with brain damage are 
aggressive, suffer from grand mal or psychomotor 
attacks, have unsatisfactory social background and 
family history of psychopathy. Mentally defective 
children sometimes have their defect unrelated to 
attacks, while otliers have defect secondary to severe 
brain injury. Character of epileptic attack is less 
often related to psychopathological event than in 
adults.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 3203, 3214) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3739. Abel, Theodora М. (Long Island U., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Personality characteristics of the 
facially disfigured. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 
14, 325-329.—A Human-Figure drawing test and 
2 administrations of the Rorschach were given to 
approximately 50 adults of both sexes divided into 
2 groups: the mildly disfigured and the severely 
disfigured. Differences in results are interpreted to 
indicate that the “severely disfigured are somewhat 
less disturbed than the mildly disfigured, that they 
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have better control over their feelings and impulses, 
and that they accept themselves somewhat better." 
—J. Bucklew. 


3740. Abel, Theodora M., & Weissman, Serena. 
(New York U., N. Y.) Psychological aspects of 
facial disfigurements: a Rorschach study. Ror- 
schachiana, 1952, 1, 152-157.— "Adult subjects (55) 
who applied for surgical correction of facial disfigure- 
ments were given the Rorschach test. All showed 
under-productivity and relatively few human move- 
ment responses, the severe cases being more re- 
stricted in these regards than the milder ones. 
Animal movement and color responses were frequent, 
the milder cases giving more uncontrolled color re- 
sponses than the severe. Extratensivity predomi- 
nated in both groups. Itis suggested on the basis of 
the Rorschach findings that the facially disfigured 
have a strong need to depend on the world about 
them, but adhere to relatively artificial standards of 
participation. They tend to project their personal 
difficulties onto their facial disfigurement. The more 
severely disfigured succeed better in doing so because 
social estimation of their disfigurement abets them. 
They can therefore more easily maintain repression 
and control.’—H. L. Latham. 


3741. Gochman, Stanley I. (5488 King’s High- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Developing a comprehensive 
guidance program in a hospital or clinic-school for 
the handicapped. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 270- 
284.—The administration and functioning of a 
guidance program for chronically handicapped child- 
ren operated in a hospital school are described. The 
guidance is a part of the psychological department 
and includes work in educational and vocational 
advising with children from pre-school to high 
school ages. The program is “geared to enriching 
the child's life, both in school and in all other 
activities."—C. M. Louttit. 


3742. Hardy, William G. (John Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Children with impaired hearing ; 
an audiologic perspective. U. S. Child. Bur. Publ. 
1952, No. 326. 22 p.—This audiologic perspective 
portends to give a full program for the handling of 
the needs of children with impaired hearing. Several 
definite steps are given, and the interrelated services 
of many persons trained in various kinds of special 
work are involved. Included are (1) public educa- 
tion; (2) adequate case-finding; (3) diagnostic ex- 
aminations; (4) medical and surgical treatment; 
(5) audiologic study and consultation; (6) appropri- 
ate special education; and (7) vocational rehabilita- 
tion and training —S. M. Amatora. 

3743. Hedgecock, Leroy D. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) Counseling the parents of 
acoustically handicapped children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1952, 97, 329-339.—This is a review of recent 
materials concerning young deaf children and trends 
in counseling of their parents.—H. К. Myklebust. 


3744, U. S. Children’s Bureau. Emotional prob- 
lems associated with handicapping conditions in 
children. U. S. Child. Bur. Publ., 1952. No. 336, 
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19 p. 20¢.—After a brief introduction, the topic is 
discussed under 4 divisions: (1) the problems in- 
volved in parent-child relationships; (2) the re- 
actions of the child who is handicapped; (3) special 
problems of the handicapped in achieving independ- 
ence, in achieving a feeling of adequacy, and in 
achieving a sense of identity particularly їп adoles- 
cence; (4) reactions of society to the handicapped.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

3745. Wellisch, E. (Crayford Child Guidance 
Clinic, Bexleyheath, Kent, Eng.) Eye manifestations 
in maladjusted children. J. ment. Sct., 1952, 98, 
457—463.—4 cases are detailed to illustrate psy- 
chological ocular disorders.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3746. Wiener, Daniel N. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personality characteristics of selected dis- 
ability groups. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 45, 
175-255.—The personality characteristics of 
different diagnostic categories of disabled World 
War II veterans were compared with a control group 
of non-disabled veterans by means of MMPI scores 
and profiles. Although the question of what is cause 
and what is effect remains admittedly open, certain 
relationships between physical-disability categories 
and personality-adjustment tendencies appear as 
positive findings. For example, high hypochondria- 
cal tendencies are prominent in the arthritis, flat 
feet, gunshot wound, and ulcer groups; hysterical 
tendencies are prominent in the asthma, heart, and 
skin disability groups. “Тһе data suggest the de- 
sirability of having programs of mental hygiene 
accompany programs of vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled persons."  72-item bibliography.—G. G. 
Thompson. 
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Ѕсноо, LEARNING 


3747. Barbe, Walter B. (Kent State U., Ohio.) 
The effectiveness of work in remedial reading at 
the college level. 


that of the control group increased 2%. r 
later, the former group retained a 49% improvement, 
The group which received training in reading show 

improvement also in academic standing, significant 


_at the .05 level.—E. B. Mallory. 


. Bayles, Ernest E. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
зубр Та as development of insight. 


ini ill transfer when a confronting situation 
pce is p portunity for transfer and 
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if the learner’s purposes make transfer seem desir- 

able; fertility of imagination and memory, together 

with widely generalizable insights, are basic to the 
transfer process.—A. E. Kuenzli. 

3749. Betts, Emmett Albert. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Factorsin reading disabilities. Educa- 
tion, 1952, 72, 624-637.— Retardation in reading—a 
significant problem at all levels of intelligence from 
grade one to college—is of 2 types: language and 
éxperience. Some causes listed are inappropriate 
and inadequate instruction, emotional aberration, 
wrong motivation, visual insufficiency, impaired 
hearing, neurological involvement and low physical 
vitality. No one cause can be assigned to all dis- 
ability cases. At present, however, there is enough 
research available to provide a basis for prevention. 
—G. E. Bird. 

3750. Carrillo, Lawrence W., & Sheldon, William 
D. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) The flexibility of reading 
rate. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 299-305.—It ap- 
pears that an individual's "speed of reading" is too 
often assumed to be directly related to speed scores 
on standardized tests, presumably on the premise 
that all persons will slow down for difficult material 
to a proportionate degree. A better interpretation 
may be that a superior reading technique requires not 
mere speed but a greater flexibility in rate. The 
author proposes that a test should be devised to 
ascertain how much a subject's rate is altered when 
he reads for different purposes, and how much it is 
adjusted to different degrees of difficulty in the 
material to be comprehended.—E. B. Mallory. 

3751. Dale, К. R. Some non-academic factors 

influencing university studies. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1952, 3, 14—19.—Social, economic, and personal 
factors must be added to the factors of academic 
ability in predicting success in college. The author 
describes a number of these factors such as financial 
resources, unsatisfactory lodgings, length of daily 
travel, physical arid mental health, and application 
to study.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

‚ 53752. Freeburne, Cecil Max. (State U., Bowling 
Green, Ohio.) A study of the relationship between 
figural after-effect and reading-test performance. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 309-312.—A test of 
figural after-effect, employing figures devised by 
Gibson and by Kohler and Wallach, showed no sig- 
nificant correlation with total and subtest scores on 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, except in the case of 
the subtest ‘‘Selection of Key Words”. It appears 
that susceptibility to figural after-effect cannot be 
used diagnostically to indicate reading skills.—E. В. 
Mallory. 

3753. Fryer, Douglas H., Feinberg, Mortimer R.. 
& Tomlinson, Robert M. А guide for determining 
training aid and devicer equirements. USN, Spec. 
Dev. Cent., Tech. Rep. SDC 383-04-1, 1952. 20 p.— 
To replace unsystematic ''instructor-inventions" a 
3-phase program is offered to determine training and 
device needs: (1) orientation of personnel with re- 
spect to the rationale of training aids; (2) a survey 
of device requirements; (3) analysis of data and 
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recommendations for devices. The appendix con- 
tains student and instructor interview forms in 
addition to an observer's check-list.— К. Tyson. 


3754. Hirsh, Joseph. Alcohol education: a guide- 
book for teachers. New York: Henry Schuman, 
1952. 107 p. $2.50.—To assist secondary school 
and college instructors in preparing units on alcohol 
problems, this work covers the place of the subject in 
the school, the nature and effects of alcohol, prob- 
lems involved in its use, the disease, and resources 
and materials available.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3755. Jackson, Robert. Learning from kine- 
scopes and films. USN, Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. 
Rep. SDC-20-TV-1, 1952. iv, 15 p.—Despite lower 
quality compared with standard films, kinescopes 
(film recordings of TV programs) were effective for 
mass training. An experiment produced 3 possible 
explanations: (1) novelty of the kinescope; (2) im- 
pression of recency or immediacy; (3) the subjects' 
culture, involving familiarity with TV. As a result, 
kinescopes are recommended for continued use. 
Color per se does not increase their effectiveness.— 
R. Tyson. 


3756. Jacobs, Stanley Evers. Compulsory mili- 
tary training in college and subsequent success in 
the Armed Forces during World War П. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1952, 12, 272-273.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 210 p., $2.63, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3662. 


3757. Kelley, Harold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Pepitone, Albert. An evaluation of a 
college course in human relations. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 193-209.—A course in human rela- 
tions, at the Mass. Institute of Technology, was 
taught by the discussion method, with considerable 
student participation. Recorded observations 
showed that the instructor’s contributions, which 
accounted for 54% of the total time, consisted largely 
in promoting and reviewing the students’ discussion, 
with only about a fifth of his activity taking lecture 
form. A quantitative measure of attained insight 
was attempted by means of a test which presented 
three human relation problems for analysis. Of the 
7 sections of the class, some were tested at the begin- 
ning, some at the middle, and some at the end of the 
course. Successive scores showed statistically sig- 
nificant improvement. The effective value of the 
course was shown by the fact that the students’ 
answers evidenced changes in attitude as well as in 
understanding.—E. B. Mallory. 


3758. Knutson, Andie L. Pretesting: a positive 
approach to evaluation. Publ. Hith Rep., Wash., 
1952, 67, 699—703.—By critical review of the planning 
process and objective pretesting, an evaluator can 
contribute to improvement of health education pro- 
grams during their development. The critical review 
should consider the identification of needs which the 
program tries to achieve, agreement upon objectives, 
choice of method or approach, and accuracy of sub- 
ject matter. Pretests determine whether or not 
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conditions, ‘needed to achieve program goals, are 
being satisfied and yield data contributory to pro- 
gram improvement.—C. L. Anderson. 

3759. McFie, J. (National Hosp., Queen Square, 
London.) Cerebral dominance in cases of reading 
disability. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 
15, 194-199.—12 cases of reading disability were ex- 
amined with Jasper and Raney’s Phi test; in addi- 
tion each patient was given tests of handedness, eye 
preference, reading ability and intelligence. On the 
Phi test the majority of the patients reported little 
or no apparent movement. The theoretical implica- 
tions of this finding are discussed. 26 references.— 
М. L. Simmel., 

3760. McKillop, Anne Selley. The relationship 
between the reader's attitude and certain types of 
reading response. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
viii, 101 p. $2.75.—The present investigation was 
designed to study the relationship between attitude 
and different types of reading response among 512 
eleventh grade students. The topics were about 
Negroes, Communism and Israel. Reading tests 
were constructed for each topic. Each student took 
3 attitudes tests, a vocabulary test, and one of 3 
reading tests. An analysis of the results indicated 
that (1) many of the responses to the reading test 
items were related to attitudes of the respondents; 
(2) this relationship was more evident on questions 
of judgment, evaluation and prediction than on 
those of specific fact and detail. The author con- 
cludes that the reader's attitude should be considered 
one of the factors which may influence his reading 
when the reading response involves value judgments 
of the author or of the passage as a whole.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

3761. Sabatini, Raoul W. (Chicago Coll. of 
Optometry, Ill.) Abnormal vision and learning 
difficulty. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1165-1169.— 
Learning scores in terms of mental age are sig- 
nificantly correlated with visual function scores; 
there is not evidence that school work increases the 
number of eye defects.—JD. Shaad. 

3762. Stump, N. Franklin. Visual performance 
and educational success. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 
1446-1448.— Comparisons of visual test scores and 
rating in various school subjects are summarized.— 
D. Shaad. 

3763. Votaw, D. F., Sr. (Southwest Texas State 
Teachers Coll, San Marcos.) An aptitude test for 
predicting success in.a first course in statistics. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 516-523.—Steps in the 
development of an aptitude test for the prediction 
of success in a first course in statistics are described 
with stress placed upon actual success as the criterion 
of validity in selecting test items. A brief description 
of techniques, as well as a few typical items, is pre- 
sented.—G. C. Carter. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


3764. Borg, Walter R. (U. Texas, Austin.) Per- 
sonality characteristics of a group of college art 
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students. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 149-156.— 
Scores on the Guilford-Martin personality tests in- 
dicated that 121 art students at the University of 
Texas differed as a group from students majoring in 
other subjects in the following ways: a somewhat 
larger percentage of art students scored at undesir- 
able extremes of the scales, and the art students 
showed slightly but significantly greater tendencies 
to reveal depression and cycloid disposition. The 
variability of the score distribution showed that the 
art students were no more homogeneous as to traits 
than were the other college students.—E. B. Mallory. 

3765. Eister, Allan W. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Texas.) Some aspects of institutional be- 
havior with reference to churches. Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 64-69.—Results of the Thurstone- 
Chave scale of church attitudes, from 234 second- 
semester freshmen in a church-affiliated college, are 
broken down by sex, marital status, and a series of 
similar classifications of the respondents. Data 
concerning pre- and post-enrollment church at- 
tendance habits are analyzed similarly. Pre-enroll- 
ment habits rather than attitudes toward the church 
provide the better estimate of post-enrollment at- 
tendance habits.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3766. Hafeez, M. A. Emotional stability of col- 
lege students. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 10, 
87-94.—The Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory 
was administered to 80 Indian students and to 6 
“persons who complained of various nervous symp- 
toms.” One of the author's conclusions follows. 
“Tt is difficult to distinguish the neurotic from the 
non-neurotic mainly because of lack of adequate 
data and lack of adequate number of neurotics 
tested.”—C. Schmehl. 

3767. Lundberg, George A., & Dickson, Lenore. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Selective association 
among ethnic groups in а high school population. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 23-35.—' "This paper 
reports (a). the extent to which students in a large 
American high school choose associates for four 
different types of social relationships (1) from their 
own ethnic group and (2) from other ethnic groups; 
(b) the relative popularity of the different ethnic 
groups as reflected in the choices of members of 
each group; and (c) the association of certain 
factors (sex, school class, age, membership in or- 
ganizations, and socio-economic status) with the 
number and kind of choices made.” (See 27: 2646). 


—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


lege women. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 69-72.— 
Biographical information and scores on Holling- 
worth's scale for measuring ethical insight of 

students were analyzed. ]t was | 
insight improves during the four-year college course; 
the oughts of custom and law are relatively well 
understood, those of safety and completeness, 
poorly; private school entrants cannot be distin- 
guished from public school entrants in . . « Get 
insight; self-help students are superior 1n ethical 
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cut-off point, 74% of those children for ad- 
mmission to CRMD classes were correctly iden 

with an Otis ца 64 as а cut-off point, 67% were 
identified.—V. M. Staudt, 

3777. Tudyman, Al. (Oakland Public Schr, Calif.) 
The administrative aspects of school services for 
the severely mentally retarded (mentally deficient) 
minor under California education code 9801.2, 
Amer, J. ment, Def., 1952, 87, 38-42,—A variety of 
problems confronting sc administrators in plan- 
hing facilities for the mentally deficient is discussed, 
"y. M. Staudt, 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3778. Harris, Albert di Queens Coll, N. Y.) 
What is a "normal" child? J. Teach, Educ., 1952, 
3, 58-61.—A preliminary study of 24 elementary 
school pupils, 4 each from grades 1 through 6, who 
seemed normal or average in school was made by the 
educational clinics of the 4 municipal colleges of 
New York City, These children differed from norms 
for their age and grade in significant respects. 
Teachers need more and better training in child 
study techniques to deal adequately with 
normal child.—G. L. Grace. 

3779, Rosenthal, Sheldon. (3021 Holland Ave, 
Bronx, New York.) А fifth grade 
ment in fostering mental health. J. child Pryc iat, 
1952, 2, 302-329.—A fifth grade class of 26 nape 
children served as the experimental group, and а 
second class matched for social and intellectual 
status жаз used as control, In the experimental 
class a variety of described special techniques de- 
signed to foster mental health were used, Changes 
in mental health were measured by sociometrie 
analysis, social distance scale, and а personality 
test. "The mental health of the experimental clase 
as measured by three instrumenta was im 
this improvement was Ín all probability due to some 
thing that went on in the classroom situation." 

relerences.—C. M. Louttil. 

3780. Tyson, Robert. (Hunter Coll, New York.) 
Your good advice—can students use И? Sci. Teach., 
1952, 19, 81-82.— What determines the effectiveness 
of counseling? Students can y advice when 
personal troubles stem from lack of information, 
poor trainiag, and mildly unfavorable habits. The 
problem is entirely different when the symptoms are 
merely projections of other me "Let the 
student "talk it out , . . After а reasonable op- 
portunity to judge the student's problem try advice. 
1. When direct advice faile in the face of а рег» 
sistent emotional difficulty, the mental 
р resources of the school and community," 
, Lo Grace, 
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improvement, which are summarized in the “case 
presentation method."—S. M. Amatora. 


3786. Frederiksen, Norman, & Schrader, W. B. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) The ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and high school standing as predictors of 
college success. J. appl. Psychol. 1952, 36, 261—265. 
—This study involved the calculation of validity 
coefficients for high school standing and the ACE 
for 4030 freshmen in 12 colleges. In each case the 
criterion was the first-year college grade average. 
Findings were that the median correlation of the 
ACE with grades was .47; the median correlation of 
high school standing with the same criterion was .57. 
The use of a weighted composite of ACE score and 
high school standing provides a useful prediction of 
freshman average grade; the median multiple cor- 
relation being .60 for veteran students and .68 for 
nonveterans.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


3787. Morgan, Henry Hollinshead. An analysis 
of certain structured and unstructured test results 
of achieving and nonachieving high ability college 
students. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 335.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, U. Minnesota. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 292 p., $3.65, 
Гоага Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 


3788. Zachert, Virginia, & Levine, Abraham S. 
(HRRC, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonia, 
Тех.) Education and prediction of military school 
success. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 266-268.—A 
table is presented showing validities obtained for the 
first form of the Airman Classification Battery and 
comparative validities obtained for years of educa- 
tion. The table also shows the respective contribu- 
tions of education to the multiple R of the battery 
for predicting final grades in various Air Force 
technical schools. Validation data of these 32 
technical schools indicate that the ability tests 
measure nearly all the valid variance to be found in 
the educational level variable as well as much vari- 
ance not accounted for by years of education. The 
average increase in the multiple correlation when 
education is added is .012, and the most it adds is 
.06. Although in many cases the validity for educa- 
tional level is above .50, the multiple R for the tests 
is at least .15 higher.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 3138, 3553, 3839) 
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3789. Hearn, Arthur C. (U. Oregon, Eugene. 
Case studies of unsuccessful teacher: бте) 
Admin. Superv., 1952, 38, 171-174.—A rating blank 
was sent to the principals of teachers placed by the 
Appointment Service of Stanford University for 
the school year 1947-48, Principals were asked to 
rate teachers on 12 items. 77 useable replies were 
returned out of the 92 sent. Requests for follow-up 
information for the 10 teachers rated "low" were 
sent to their employers. The findings for each of 
these 10 are summarized briefly —S. M. Amatora. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3790. Sparks, Jack Norman. (U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Teachers’ attitudes toward the behavior 
problems of children. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 
284—291.—In order to discover whether in Wick- 
man’s study showing the difference between teachers. 
and psychologists in rating the seriousness of child- 
rens’ behavior traits, the results may have been 
affected by differences in the instructions given the 
two groups of raters, the author presented Wickman's 
list of 50 traits to 2 equivalent groups of teachers, 
one of-which rated them according to seriousness to 
the child and the other on the basis of how much 
trouble the traits cause teachers in school situations. 
The ratings made by the 2 groups differed widely. 
However, teachers who rated for ‘‘seriousness’’ 
evaluated traits in the light of standards of virtues 
with which society is concerned, rather than as char- 
acteristics which are indicative of a child's personal 
adjustment.—E. B. Mallory. 
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3791. Beckman, R. O. How to train supervisors. 
(4th ed.) New York: Harper, 1952, xiv, 335 p. 
$4.00.— Designed for directors and students of per- 
sonnel work, the manual offers detailed guidance in 
supervision and supervisory training. Emphasisison 
group discussion techniques. New material includes 
à chapter on staff meetings for executive develop- 
ment and the current labor situation. 11-page an- 
notated bibliography.—R. Tyson. 


3792. Howard, Allen H., & Schutz, Howard G. 
(Illinois Institute Technology, Chicago. А factor 
analysis of a salary job evaluation plan. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 243-247.—The purpose of this 
study was to analyze factorially the operation of a 
point system of job evaluation as used in rating 
salary for office type jobs in a large electrical manu- 
facturing plant, and to determine the basic factors 
involved in the functioning of the system and their 
significance in determining labor grade level. It was 
found that a single factor corresponding to Lawshe's 
“Skill Demands” accounted for a major portion of 
the variance in eight of the attributes and for ap- 
proximately 99% of the variance of job grade.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


3793. Pierson, Rowland Ray. Vocational inter- 
ests of agricultural extension workers as related to 
selected aspects of work adjustment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 274. Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
Michigan State Coll. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 356 p., $4.45, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3570. 


3794, Poe, Wesley A., & Berg, Irwin А. (North- 
western U. Evanston, Ill.). Psychological test per- 
formance of steel industry production supervisors. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 234-237.—The job suc- 
cess of 33 production supervisors in a large steel- 
manufacturing concern was independently rated by 
the plant superintendent and two assistants using а 
paired-comparison rating technique. The 10 super- 
visors rated highest and the 10 rated lowest were 
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given a 7-hour battery of 10 tests of intelligence, 
mechanical ability, personality, and interest. Dif- 
ferences in test scores between the “high” and "low" 
groups of supervisors were studied. It was found 
that the California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, the Survey of Space Relations, and- the 
Adaptability Test differentiated between the “high” 
and “low” supervisors at the 1% level. The Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test, 2 scales on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and 2 scales on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank distinguished be- 
tween the 2 groups of supervisors at the 5% level. 
—wW. Н. Osterberg. 

3795. Ronken, Harriet O., & Lawrence, Paul R. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Administering 
changes; a case study of human relations in a fac- 
tory. Boston: Harvard University. Division of 
Research. Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1952. xxviii, 324 p. $3.50.—A case study is 
presented of the human effects of a technological 
change on the day-to-day operations of a factory. 
The change was the introduction of a new product 
and the study is concerned with the impact of the 
change on the social system of the organization. 
Communication between individuals involved in 
the production of the product is discussed in the first 
part while the second part is concerned with the 
difficulties of relationships between working groups 
of engineers and production supervisors. Conclu- 
sions are presented about the implications for ad- 
ministrators in other situations.—C. G. Browne. 

3796. Spreng, Hanns. Der Mann im Beruf. 
(Man in his vocation.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 313-317.—A sense of 
satisfaction is a measure of how successfully a man 
has been able to reach his vocational objectives. 
Desires for a change of job are often symptomatic of 
personality maladjustment. One’s occupation may 
serve as a means of withdrawal from interpersonal 
relationships, and as a mask for hiding inferiority 
feelings. It can become a substitute for other satis- 
factions. Through occupational activities a man is 
иШ to satisfy his need to serve mankind.—T. C. 

ahn. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3797. Adamson, Deryck. (Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., Montreal, Canada.) Selection and ap- 
praisal of engineering graduates: a case study. 
Personnel, 1952, 29, 175-193.—The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company, which serves a territory 
of 25,000 square miles in the Province of Quebec, 
began using a battery of tests for the selection of em- 
ployees in 1948. The tentative battery included 
the ACE, Cardall’s Practical Judgment Test, the 
Bernreuter, the Strong, a specially constructed 
Supervisory test, and a specially constructed pro- 
Jective test intended to measure ability to create in 
a spatial relationship. Criteria were established by 
the use of a rating form, described and illustrated in 
this article. Validity data are presented in a number 
of tables and profiles of test scores.—W. H. Osterberg. 
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3798. Bass, Bernard M., McGehee, Charles R., 
& Marston, Robert В. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Selecting wage-earning employees for the 
chemical and chemical process industries. Chem. 
Engng News, 1952, 30, 2980-2982—The authors 
describe the development of a selection program for 
process and production employees in the chemical 
and allied industries. They conclude that a useful 
battery of psychological tests for selecting workers in 
these areas "will include tests which measure me- 
chanical comprehension, perceptual speed and ac- 
curacy, numerical ability, spatial visualization, and 
elementary scientific aptitude. However much more 
research is needed before we can isolate with more : 
certainty the factors basic to success on these vari- 
ous jobs and the tests which measure these factors." 
—H. Feifel. 

3799, DuBois, Philip H., Loevinger, Jane, & 
Gleser, Goldine C. The construction of homogene- 
ous keys for a biographical inventory. USAF, 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 52-18, 1952. 
у, 19 p—‘‘Homogeneous keying,” based on "'analy- 
sis of the inter-item covariances,” will probably 
prove superior to current “empirical keys" for 
scoring biographical inventories. Development of 
keys for mechanical, radio, clerical, security-routine, 
response-set, supervisory, handyman, extroversion, 
and education categories is described in detail.— 
R. Tyson. 

3800. Gouws, D. J. Streekverskille in die toet- 
sprestasies van naturelle-mynwerkers. (Territorial 
differences in the test performances of native mine 
workers). J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 102-111,— 
A variety of performance tests was administered to 
natives divided into job families and territorial 
groups. "Significant differences were found between 
the test performances of the various job families, 
which, taken together with previous results, was 
regarded as evidence of the validity of the tests in 
mine situation. Although no significant differences 
were found between territorial groups in our sample, 
it was shown that significant differences probably 
exist in the mine population, owing to the fact that 
the territorial groups differ markedly in respect of 
their job family constitutions. A few possible 
causes of these differences are mentioned."— N. De 
Palma. 

3801. Guilford, Joan S. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Temperament traits of executives 
and supervisors measured by the Guilford Personal- 
ity Inventories. J. appl. Psychol. 1952, 36, 228-233. 
—On the basis of the investigation of 208 executives 
and 143 supervisors in a large chain grocery with 
regard to temperament traits as revealed by scores on 
the Guilford Personality Inventories, it was found 
that the executives averaged significantly more soci- 
able, free from depression, emotionally stable, 
happy-go-lucky, active, ascendant, self-confident, 
calm, objective, agreeable, and cooperative than did 
the supervisors. On the basis of a criterion of suc- 
cess defined as “job performance” ratings, the fol- 
lowing traits contributed significantly to success of 
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the executive: sociability, lack of inferiority feelings, 
cooperativeness, and masculinity. The traits con- 
tributing significantly to the success of the super- 
visor were: emotional stability, calmness and com- 
posure, and cooperativeness.— W. Н. Osterberg. 

3802. Hertz, David B. Selection, training, and 
use of personnel in industrial research. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1952, 274 p.—Presents the 
proceedings of the Second Annual Conference on 
Industrial Research, June, 1951, sponsored by the 
Department of Industrial Engineering, Columbia 
University. The topic was chosen for rendering as- 
sistance to research administrators in their staff selec- 
tion and development problems. Twelve papers are 
reproduced covering job duties, job specifications, 
training, and utilization of research workers. Special 
topics of small group sessions yield notes on such 
things as older research workers, productivity of 
research workers, report writing, and interdiscipli- 
nary team research.—(Courtesy of Industr. Train. 
Abstr.) 

3803. Hill, J. H., Buckley, Edward P., & Older, 
Harry J. Post-training performance of aviation 
machinist’s mates. Philadelphia, Pa.; Institute for 
Research in Human Relations, 1952. iv, 36 p. 
(Office of Naval Research, U. S. Navy Contract 
Number N8onr-69402, Institute Report No. 5.) 


The purpose of this research was the development of ' 


procedures for the evaluation of the post-training 
performance of naval aviation machinist's mates. 
Phase One was concerned primarily with the de- 
velopment of the AD Job Sample Test. It was found 
to have adequate reliability and was well accepted 
by responsible maintenance personnel as a relevant 
measure of maintenance skill. In Phase Two the 
AD Post-Training Evaluation Test was developed. 
This is a paper and pencil test which is highly re- 
lated to the AD Job Sample Test and possesses the 
advantage over it of ease of administration. The 
two proficiency measures developed are appropriate 
for use in different situations.— Publisher. 
3804. Maloney, Paul W. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
polis.) Reading ease scores for File's How Super- 
vise? J: appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 225-227.—The 
readability of the directions and items in File’s How 
Supervise? is at the difficult level. Much of the ma- 
terial is at the high school graduate level of read- 
ability. In contrast, less than a quarter of a nation- 
wide sample of foremen were high school graduates. 
To the extent to which educational attainment is an 
indication of reading ability the test can be read only 
with great difficulty by the average factory foremen. 
Therefore, for lower level personnel How Supervise? 
is of doubtful validity as a measure of supervisory 
ability. 3 items were rephrased to show how the test 
could be made more readable.—W. H. Osterberg. 
3805. Millard, Kenneth A. (Macalester Coll., St. 
Paul, Minn.) Is How Supervise? an intelligence 
test? J. appl. Psychol. 1952, 36, 221-224.—Using 
the Adaptability Test as a measure of intelligence, 
the following correlation coefficients between intel- 
ligence and How Supervise? were found: for 49 factory 
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supervisors, .71; for 77 supervisors of newspaper 
carriers and dealers, .62; and for 71 office super- 
visors, .22. Using highest educational level reached 
as an indirect measure of intelligence, similar rela- 
tionships were found.— W. Н. Osterberg. 


3806. Rock, Milton L. A case study in testing 
supervisors. Personnel, 1952, 29, 170-174.—As 
part of a semi-annual training conference of selected 
supervisors, a battery of 4 tests was administered to 
them. They were the Kuder, the Wonderlic, How 
Supervise?, and a company information test. Test 
results were used in 4 ways: (1) in discussions with 
each supervisor to point out strong points and weak- 
nesses, (2) in the development of a test battery for 
use in future selection, (3) to compare this company's 
supervisors with supervisors in general, (4) to help 
management in evaluating supervisory requirements. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


3807. Stauffer, A. J., & Thorndike, Robert L. 
(Columbia U., N. Y.) Research and development 
of new electronic technician selection tests. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Naval Research, Contract 
Nonr 328(00), 1952. ii, 27 p.—2 new forms were 
prepared of the Electronic Technician Selection 
Test, which were validated against academic and 
laboratory grades. Recommendations are provided 
for operational use of the test and for further re- 
search.—W. F. Grether. 


3808. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth. 
(Columbia U., N. Y.) An exploratory survey of 
civilian experience related to military jobs. USAF, 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 52-20, 1952. 
v, 14 p.—An Experience Record was constructed for 
surveying skills related to Air Force jobs. The 
questionnaire, containing 292 items was administered 
to men in four civilian communities and to airmen at 
Lackland Air Force Base. It was demonstrated 
that the questionnaire was suitable for house-to- 
house surveys and could be used to obtain a nation- 
wide estimate of civilian skills related to military 
jobs.—W. F. Grether. 


3809. Ulett, George A., Gleser, Goldine; Lawler, 
Ann, & Winokur, George. Psychiatric screening of 
flying personnel. IV. An experimental investiga- 
tion of development of an EEG index of anxiety 
tolerance by means of photic stimulation—its 
validation by psychological and psychiatric criteria. 
USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. No. 21-37-002, 
Rep. No. 4, iii, 39 p.—EEQG response to intermittent 
photic stimulation was studied in 221 subjects classi- 

ed as to anxiety-proneness by psychiatric and psy- 
chological screening. Significant correlations exist 
between anxiety-proneness and (a) flicker-induce! 
subjective dysphoria; (b) upper harmonic | 
response to selected flicker frequencies; (c) shift of 
driving centroid from normal range; (d) the pro- 
portion of abnormal and low alpha resting EEG 
records. Combining an experimental stress situa- 
tion with prolonged photic stimulation produced 
changes in the EEG response but did not select 
anxiety-prone individuals.—Publisher. 
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3810. Zachert, Virginia, & Friedman, Gabriel. 
Factorial comparisons of two aircrew classification 
| batteries with and without the variable of previous 
flying experience. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. 
i Cent., Res. Bull. 52-16, 1952. 18 p.—Analysis of 
| "the Aircrew Classification Battery of June 1945 and 
| that of February 1947 shows that "the factorial 
1 "content on postwar populations remains quite similar 
to that found on the wartime population.” 11 
valid factors are mechanical experience, psycho- 
motor coordination, perceptual speed, socio-eco- 
nomic background, numerical facility, general reason- 
_ ing, psychomotor precision, pilot or flying interest, 
spatial relations, verbal comprehension, and visual- 
ization. The appendix identifies 27 variables.— 
Г? Tyson. 


| (See also abstracts 3324, 3334, 3335, 3393, 3540) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3811. Allen, Louis A. Action-oriented attitude 
surveys. Personnel, 1952, 29, 141-152.—Since they 
actually report what people in the plant are thinking 
"and saying attitude surveys can be useful when 
| planning and developing personnel programs. Prop- 
erly used, they can point out conditions which are 
having an unfavorable effect on morale and produc- 
tion. They can help to outline specific areas that 
require further investigation through personal inter- 
* views. If the results are graphically and clearly 
presented, they can be most potent forces for initiat- 
ing action.— И. Н. Osterberg. 

3812. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles State 
D Coll Calif.) Socio-psychological factors in indus- 
EI - trial morale: I. The prediction of specific indicators. 

J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 73-82.—'' Various tests of 
morale were constructed to analyze the relative 
predictive value of major morale hypotheses for 
specific indicators in the work situation—absences, 
tardiness, short-time absences, trips to medical aid 
units, and merit ratings.” Analysis of results on 
records of 890 hourly paid factory workers shows 
that the hypotheses—‘‘morale is a group phenom- 
enon and morale is the acceptance of formal organiza- 
tion by members of a group... predict group 
differences but not individual differences" in per- 
formance оп the specific work situation indicators.— 
J. С. Franklin. 

3813. Eaton, Walter Н. (301 North Ave. 65, Los 
Angeles, Calif) Hypotheses related to worker 
frustration. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 59-68.—The 
author offers hypotheses to open areas of research 
which will increase knowledge of worker frustration. 
_ "The worker is frustrated by (1) the insignificance 
4, of his work, (2) absentee ownership of the products 

of his work, (3) the expectations of upward mobility 
which attend his labor, (4) his lack of a defined role 
and by the many alternatives available, (5) the 
changing techniques and conditions of his work, 
(6) the isolation of his work within the community, 
and (7) the economic insecurity of his work."— 
J. C. Franklin. 
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3814. England, Arthur O. How we survey atti- 
tudes periodically. Personnel J.,1952,31, 202-205.— 
About 10% of the employees at the major air ma- 
teriel depots have been given a questionnaire annu- 
ally since 1948. This consists of approximately 97 
questions designed to learn the employee attitudes 
toward management. 3 types of reports of the sur- 
vey are prepared: one is a complete report for top 
management, one is a pocket edition for all the em- 
ployees, and one is for supervisors. The reports 
include comparisons for each base and department 
with their own past ratings and with all the Air 
Materiel Command. Management committees study 
the reports and attempt to correct the weaknesses in 
REM policies and procedures.— M. B. Mitch- 
ell. 

3815. Lilley, Charles J. Supervisors don’t criti- 
cize enough. Personnel J., 1952, 31, 209-212.— 
About 200 employees rated their supervisors on 35 
items including an overall rating. They also starred 
the 5 items they considered most important. The 
30 supervisors rated tended on the whole to be 
friendly and helpful but not to give enough con- 
structive criticism, not to set а consistently good ex- 
ample, not to give precise instructions, not to be 
impartial and consistent in making assignments and 
not to help employees to set and reach higher goals of 
achievement.— M. B. Mitchell. 

3816. Schreiber, Robert J., Smith, Robert G., Jr., 
& Harrell, Thomas W. A factor analysis of em- 
ployee attitudes. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 247— 
250.—During the academic year 1947-48 the atti- 
tudes of the non-academic employees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were surveyed by the interview 
questionnaire method in 5 broad areas of job satis- 
faction. They were: (1) adjustment to job; (2 
supervision; (3) participation-expression ; 4) work- 
ing conditions; and (5) incentives. There were 34 
items in the questionnaire, and 379 persons were 
interviewed. Of 8 factors rotated, after analysis 
by the Complete Centroid. Method, 2 were called 
“Job Satisfaction” and "Knowledge of Employee 
Benefits.” —W. H. Osterberg. i 

3817. Scott, W. Н. (0. Liverpool, Eng) In- 
dustrial leadership and joint consultation: a study 
of human relations in three Merseyside firms. 
Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool, 1952. 
xii, 207 p. 1256d.— The study of formal and informal 
leadership processes in an industrial organization 18 
the subject of this volume. Most specifically the 
implications and effects of joint consultation pro- 
cedures are examined. The major conclusion 1s that 
procedures developed as a function of the preexisting 
social relationships, the “culture of the factory", 
where informal consultation was practiced on a 
daily basis the formal procedures were rendered more 
effective. The book is organized into several broad . 
units; (1) the background of the firms; (2) the 
relationship between consultation, and various plant 
members, e.g, workers, supervisors; and (3) an 
appraisal of joint consultation as а technique.— 
R. A. Littman. 
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3818. Stone, Robert C. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Mobility factors as they affect workers’. at- 
titudes and conduct toward incentive systems. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 58-64.— Whether or not 
workers will restrict output depends upon the de- 
gree to which their attitudes toward work are ‘‘in- 
dividualistic" which, in turn, depends upon the 
extent to which opportunity for vertical mobility 
exists in the organization. These hypotheses are 
traced in 2 contrasting organizations—a department 
store and one department of a factory. Job scarcity 
and social distance between worker and managerial 
ranks were not constant in the 2 situations; further 
research is needed to show the effects of these 
factors on the hypotheses.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


3819. Burtt, Harold Ernest. Applied psychology. 
(Abridged Ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, 
465 p. $4.75.—The original 1948 edition (see 22: 
4663) has been shortened by 356 pages to adapt it to 
course length and general readers. Omissions in- 
clude topics and tables regarded as less important, 
as well as certain illustrative material. Orientation 
toward ‘‘major practical aspects of psychology” is 
held to be retained and the result is seen as “lighter 
and more 'readable.'" The unabridged edition 
remains in print.—R. Tyson. 


(See also abstract 3179) 


INDUSTRY 


3820. Beals, Lynn S., Jr. (U.S.N. Special 
Devices Center, Post Washington, N. Y.) The gen- 
eral practice of ing. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 
271-279.—The author discusses (1) the role of 
training devices in a training program, and (2) some 
psychological „principles that apply to the design 
and use of training devices—A. Chapanis. 


3821. Bornemann, E.  Entwicklungslinien der 
Ermiidungsforschung. (Developnental lines of re- 
search on fatigue.) - Mensch и. Arbeit, 1952, No. 4, 
5-9.—Ordinary fatigue followed by. recovery is to be 
thought of as one of the rhythms of normal life. 
Modern explanations of fatigue deemphasize chemi- 
cal changes in the bloodstream or the exhaustion of 
the bodily reserves of energy-giving substances. 
Rather, fatigue is thought of as resulting from dis- 
turbances in the interplay of internal functions and 
systems. Recovery is brought about»by the reor- 
ganization of these mechanisms. This line is taken 
by Bartley and Chute in America, and by Borne- 
mann and von Bracken in Europe. Investigation 
by experts from many different disciplines is re- 
quired for the understanding of fatigue.—S. Adams. 

3822. Brown, Fred R., & Alsher, David. Vi 
problems in aircraft lighting. Illum. Engng, Кл 
1952, 47, 69—81.—ТҺе field of aircraft lighting is 
subdivided into interior and exterior lighting. Un- 
der the general heading of interior lighting the au- 
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onis cockpit lighting, instrument lighting, 
cont! panel lighting, arrangement of marking, 
effect of floodlighting, and various specialized in- ! 
terior lighting problems. Data on lighting for for- 

mation flying, carrier landing approach, and the ex- - 
terior lighting of the aircraft are reviewed —W. 
Isaac. * 

3823. Evrard, E. Perception des distances ей 
Sélection des candidates pilotes aviateurs. (Dis- 
tance perception and the selection of pilot candi- . 
dates.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1951, 13, 63- 
Experiments on 450 Air Force student-pilots, 
years old, having perfect vision were performed. The f 
threshold for distance perception was measured with ' 
anew type bathescope. Binocular vision is reported й р 
important initially in learning to fly but becomes” © 
less important in the later stages.— К. Piret. Я 

3824. Gilleard, George, & Weibel, William, _ 
Glare factors—new guides to eye comfort. Лит 
Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 119-123.—Methods for * 
determining the quality of illumination are put in a 
form available for general use by lighting engineers. ” 
The method of glare factors of Harrison and Meaker. 
is practical, easily used, and when interpreted сога 
rectly aids in predetermining lighting comfort of an | 
installation. The necessary charts and tables are 
included.—W. Isaac. 

3825. Gorsuch, John Н. (U. S. Steel Co.,&Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Industrial psychology's growing pains. 
Personnel, 1952, 29, 153-157.— Psychologists often 
have difficulty selling their services in industry 
because there is confusion as to what they should or 
can contribute, and because they often lack orienta- Ж 
tion to the industrial organization. Psychologists 
are engaged in many different types of activities in ^ 
industry today, and employers need to know that 
different duties require different qualifications, At 
the same time, psychologists should recognize their 
own limitations. In order to provide better psychol- 
ogists for industry there is a need for,better selection ~ 
of degree candidates, instruction in how to relaté, 
psychological theory to each element in a personnel 
program, and the development of skill in applying, 
psychological principles to the practical work. situ 
ation.—W. H. Osterberg. : To 

3826. Grinsted, Allan D., & Ambler, Rosalie К. - 
(U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.) A study of the diurnal distribution of 
aircraft accidents in naval air training. U.S. Naval 
Sch. Aviat. Med., 1951, Project NM 001 059.20.01. 
8 p.—This study was undertaken to determine 
whether accidents occur more frequently than сһапсе 
allows at any particular time of day. The authors 
conclude that accident frequency on any given day М 
is a function of the number of planes in operation on * 3 
that day, and that for the data used, differences іп Е 
accident frequency from one day of the week to", 
another do not exceed chance expectancy. Invorder : 
to investigate the problem further a quality conttol | 
study for the year succeeding this data is recom- 
mended. Illustrative graphs and tables are ap- 
pended.—D. E. Walton. reese 
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3827. Harper, R. Observations on the psycho- Psychol., 1952, 36, 212-216.—1n this experiment the 
х logical study of craftsmanship. J. Educ. Psy¢hol., effects of varying the number of directional changes 

- * Baroda, 1952, 10, 67—15.—This study investigates in reactions in a single plane of motion upon the 

the various techniques used in making and grading efficiency of a movement pattern have been investi- 
cheese. It is one of several studies being made on gated. New techniques of analysis of human motion, 
craftsmanship. The author shows the relationship which have been developed for such dimensional 
‘between human judgments and the measurements study of movements, permitted variation in the 
* obtained from mechanical appliances with respect relative number of directional changes in the move- 
| "^ . to specific factors involved in such crafts and skills. ment to be made, without altering materially the 
у C. Schmehl. distance of travel of the motion, the characteristics 


t 3828. Jenkins, William Leroy, & Olson, Merritt of manipulation, and other factors which affect the 
„ W. “(Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Ра.) The use >f levers measured properties of the reactions. The effects of 
in making settings on a linear scale. J. appl. Psy- practice on the different complexity-leyels of motion 
«chol, 1952, 36, 269-271.—Right-left-moving levers used were also investigated. —W. Н. Osterberg. 
of various lengths were used to match a pointer to 3834. Simonson, Ernst, & Brožek, Josef. (U. 
‘lighted inserts on a horizontal 9-inch linear scale Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Work, vision and illumi- 
with tolerances of .016 and .100 inches. Rotary nation. Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 335-349.— 
* control knobs were used for comparison. With lever А review is presented of recent trends in illumination 
№ lengths between 6 and 30 inches, the important codes and in the relation of fatigue and performance 
‘factor seems to be the ratio of the movement of the to illumination.—G. Westheimer. 
"lever-tip to the movement of the pointer. The opti- 3835. Slade, A. D., & Walton, Howard N. 
mal lever/pointer ratio appears to be approximately (Chicago (Ill.) Coll. Optometry.) Perceptual training 
*$or4. Arotary knob with a ratio of about 6 inches for specific industrial problems. Amer. J. Optom., 
ХОР pointer movement for one complete turn of the 1952, 29, 512-528.—A job analysis of the work of 
. knob appears to be as good as any lever combination —pre-adjustment clerks and billers was made. Then a 
4" in making settings to close tolerances on а 9-inch program was designed to increase span of recognition 
|». scale. It seems probable that this would also hold and reduce fixations through tachistoscopic training. 
PC. true for longer scales.—W. H. Osterberg. 16 subjects were trained in groups of 8 for 1 hour 
1 ; rs 3829. Kriesberg, Martin. Procedure for meas- daily for 24 sessions. Special material closely re- 
Puring employee productivity. Advanced Mgmt, lated to the work was used in addition to available 
* 1952, 17(8), 6-8.—Suggestions for measuring the Keystone slides. Production increased significantly 
EL Productivity of - non-standardized operations are 
wie _offereds using truck drivers for grocery concerns as 
i “examples. Existing times are averaged, with time performance. d F 
* allowances for variables to be determined by multiple ested by the specially designed 
^5, correlátion. The chief variables were number of could appreciate its significance.— 
LU. Stops on route, value of orders and distance travelled 3836. Stenderhoff, Franz. Ermüdung und Erho- 
© to make deliveries. On the basis of a large number lung. (Fatigue and recovery.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 
H of studies 2 time tables are provided—one for city 1952, No. 4, 10—18.—The author's observations were 
P4, and one for country drivers.—H. Moore. made at the Medical Institute for Work and Pro- 


_ 33830. Lawton, Alf А ingt i iscusses 01 ‘ 
b DG) ev Be а coarse d ae fatiguability, which recognizes individual differences 


i ofütratt. J. Aviat Med. 1952, 23, 254-258; 306— 11 susceptibility to. 

a this general discussion, human factors are con- ei residens and A end by 
sidered und ings: i atigue" (Antriebsermudung 1 D 

Mines brood ней aeromedical, human morning fatigue and by recovery with a change in 


- engineering, and human resources. —A. Chapanis. nornir an with а е 
$ ê igs ation. . Its victims often have inferiority feelings 
de е eeperanca Jean а Application de l'étude Саша for by ambition. ‘They may show 
tien mouvements à la cueillette des fruits. (Applica- frequent changes in job and in occupation. Persons 
po of motion study for picking fruit.) Travail et intensely interested in their work are, in contrast, 
Ор pec олы 34-45.—Report about jikely to be victims of “over-fatigue,” and intensi- 
а» in U.S.A. to simplify movements for picking fication of the effects of normal fatigue through lack 

я A Sut. : of rest required for normal recovery. —S. Adams. 
S Men WR NE sychological Corp., New 3837. Strughold, Hubertus. The physiological 
КО gto objective дуре Diethod of measuring day-night cycle in global flights. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
И, Ше performance: development and evaluation in мед. Spec. Rep., 1952. iii, 9 p— The physiological 
as “Me Naval Air Basic Training ‘Command. J. Aviat. diurnal cycle, "synchronized with the physical or 
d шу QE 303.—This is a general astronomical periodicity of day and night, is dis- 
M ж ыма of research in progress.—A. Chapanis. cussed. The persistence of the physiological cycle is 
3833. Rubin, Gerald, Von Trebra, Patricia, & emphasized. This persistence leads to a phase slit 
i... Smith, Karl U. Dimensional analysis of motion: in the physical and physiological day-night eyes 
ш ‚ Complexity of movement pattern. J. appl. following long-distance flights in east-west or west- 
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east directions. The implications of this phase shift 
during the incomplete cycle adaptation of the first 
few days, as it affects the individual's physical and 
mental efficiency, are discussed at some length.— 
Publisher. ` 

(See also abstracts 3234, 3802) 


Business & COMMERCE 


3838. Thomas, Leon L. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Stamford, Conn.) A cluster analysis of office opera- 
tions. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 238-242.—The 
purpose of this study was to identify clusters of simi- 
lar elemental operations in a sample of office jobs, 
and to develop a modification of the Tryon Cluster 
Analysis technique for use with a large number of. 
variables, Using completed Job Description Check- 
Lists of Office Operations from 112 office jobs, the 
intercorrelations for 79 selected check-list items were 
computed. A modification of the Tryon Cluster 
Analysis technique was developed and used to 
identify 8 clusters of office operations. The clusters, 
or components of work, identified were Typing, 
Listing and Compilation, Communication, Planning 
and Supervision, Filing, Stock Handling, Routine 
Clerical Operations, and Calculation. A procedural 
outline for performing a cluster analysis with a large 
number of variables is written —W. H. Osterberg. 


PROFESSIONS 


3839. Berdie, R. F., & Layton, Wilbur L. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Predicting success in 
law school. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 257-260.— 
The 207 freshmen entering the law school of the 
University of Minnesota in 1947 were given a battery 
of tests including the Miller Analogies and the Iowa 
Legal Aptitude Test. Scores on the ACE, taken 
during the Senior year in high school, high school 
percentile rank, pre-legal honor point ratio, and 
grades based on the first quarter's work were avail- 
able. Results were that pre-legal honor point ratio 
was the best single predictor of grades. High school 
percentile rank, the ACE and the Aptitude Test also 
contributed to effective prediction — W. H. Osterberg. 

3840. Cunningham, James M. (Children's Center 
of Metropolitan Detroit, Mich.) Problems of com- 
munication in scientific and professional disciplines. 
Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 445-456.— There 
are difficulties in the production of a messagedue to 
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differences in terminologies, frames of reference, 
training of the speaker, purpose for which the speech 
is given. Difficulties in the reception of a message 
are often caused by differences in background, pro- 
fessional training, mental set and relationship to the | 
speaker of the members of the audience. Psycho- 
therapists must become more consciously aware of 
the personal affective values inherent in their pro- 
fessional roles and professional status.—R. E. Perl. 


3841. Diller, Juliet C., & Fuller, Earl W. (New 
Jersey State Hosp., Greystone Park.) Adjusted and 
maladjusted student nurses. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 45-52—In a comparison of 59 maladjusted 
student nurses with 41 normal nursing students, “it 
was found that few of the maladjusted students were 
troubled by specific sexual problems." Difficulties i 
were experienced, however, “in the areas of social . 
adjustment, immaturity, emotional instability, and 
inferiority feelings. Significantly more maladjusted 
trainees came from broken or unhappy homes, were 
only children, came from small families, and did not : 
complete their training, than did the well-adjusted 
nursing students.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3842. Thayer, Clarence R. The relationship of 
Certain psychological test scores to subsequent . 
tatings of missionary field success. U. Pittsburgh 
Bull., 1952, 48(10), 1-6.—Abstract. 9 


3843. Wolfle, Dael, & Oxtoby, Toby. (Com- - 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Т) raining, , 
Washington, D. C.) Distributions of ability of stud- ` 
ents specializing in different fields. Science, 1952, 
116, 311-314.—Groups of students in different 
academic fields and levels (students recently awarded 
bachelor’s degrees, recently enrolled in graduate 
school, recently awarded doctoral degrees) were 
compared in terms of distributions of scores and 
median scores on "standard tests of academic apti- 
tude.” Each of these groups “ауегаре(ѕ) well above 
the general population. Yet there are consistent 
differences among the fields." ‘‘.-. . those fields 
Which have reputations of requiring abstract am 
rigorous thinking (e.g., physics, chemistry, law) at- 
tract students who are, on the average, superior to 
those who major in traditionally ‘easier’ subjects 
(e.g., business and commerce or education). Butthe 
distributions all overlap."— B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstract 3404) 
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1.3844. Bulygin, I. A., & Golodov, I.I. Píatidesíati- 
Тебе ucheniíà o vysshei пегупої deíatel'nosti. (The 
50th anniversary of the theory of higher nervous 
activity.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38 (3), 404-412.— 
Summaries are provided of the papers read at the 


‘ous Activity, Dedicated to the 50th Anniversary of 

Academician I. P. Pavlov’s Theory of Conditioned 

' Reflexes, held in Leningrad, April 2-5, 1952. These 

papers include reports of research on the “two signal 

| systems," pathology of higher nervous activity, 
sleep therapy, types of nervous system, as well as 
criticism of American work.—J. D. London. 

Я 3845. Onians, Richard Broxton. The origins of 
European thought: about the body, the mind, the 
soul, the world, time, and fate. Cambridge, Eng.: 
The University Press, 1951. xvii, 547 p. $9.00.— 

As a classical scholar Onians became interested in 
the beliefs expressed in Greek and Roman literature 

| concerning the problems indicated in the title. 

T | About one half of the present volume is devoted to 

considering the relations between psychological pro- 

5 and the functioning of such bodily organs as 

the brain, heart, liver, marrow, diaphragm, chest.— 

_ J. R. Kantor. 
3846. Rank, Otto. The myth of the birth of the 
hero; a psychological interpretation of mythology. 
| The trauma of birth. New York: Robert Brunner, 

11952. 100 p. xv, 224 p. $6.50 set.—Reprints of 

these 2 volumes long out of print. ү 

7 3847. Tatarkiewicz, Władysław. (U. Warsaw, 
Poland.) Psychological hedonism. Synthese, n.d., 

8, 409—425.— This is a somewhat shortened chapter 

ЕР, from the author's book “Оп happiness,” published 
Lin 1947 in Poland. The author outlines the history 

p — of psychological hedonism, as distinct from ethical 

4 hedonism, reviews its 6 varieties, discusses its merits 

and nature as well as the relation between pursuing 

happiness and reaching it.—2M. Choynowski. 

3848. Tyson, Robert. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 

Science challenges disaster. Sci. Teach., 1951, 

18(5), 247-248.—Science is a target for criticism in 
the unsettled world, because it is believed to be 

| materialistic, responsible for destructive weapons, 
апа lacking in social consciousness. The author 

Points out that such criticism can be answered and 

Suggests the importance of the science of psychology 

is in understanding the attitudes.—C. M. Louttit. 


* 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


. 3849. Alexander, Franz. (Inst. for Psycho- 
"analysis, Chicago, Ill.) Three fundamental dynamic 


Fifteenth Conference on Problems of Higher Nerv- - 


principles of the mental apparatus and of the be- 
havior of living organisms. Dialectica, 1951, 5, 239— 
245.—The behavior of living organisms is governed 
by (1) the principle of stability, concerning the 
homeostasis equilibrium within the organism which 
is continuously disturbed by the process of life and 
by changing environmental influences, (2) the princi- 
ple of economy or inertia, concerning the adaptive 
functions of the ego, and (3) the principle of surplus 
energy, relating to the energy which is not needed to 
maintain life and which is the source of all sexual 
activity. French summary.—M. Choynowski. 

3850. Alexander, Franz. (664 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) Werte und Wissenschaft. 
(Values and knowledge.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 5) 
662—667.—The moral attitude of man can be under- 
stood from psychoanalytical theory as psychological 
manifestations of biological maturation. According 
to the author altruism has a biological foundation. 
Moral phenomena can be explained partially as ad- 
justment mechanism and partly as manifestations 
of biological and psychological maturation which 
permits the organism to use some of his energy not 
only for his own growth and self preservation, but 
also for the preservation and well being of others.— 
E. Barschak. 

3851. Anderson, Camilla M. (VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Salt Lake City, Utah.) The self-image: 
a theory of dynamics of behavior. Ment. Hyg., N. Ү., 
1952, 36, 227-244.—Utilizing an analytical yet some- 
what eclectic approach Anderson has formulated 
“а concept of the dynamics of behavior" that is 
comprehensive, practical and simple. The author 
expresses this concept in the central theme, "The 
pattern of life of every individual is a living out of his 
self-image.” Explaining the dynamics of the self- 
image it is indicated that here the psyche and soma 
are united “їп a common language and conceptual 
thinking, so that it is tractable and meaningful. . . a 
The value of this concept as contrasted with those 
offered by psychological schools is considered.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3852. Bartlett, Francis H. Marxism and the psy- 
choanalytic theory of the unconscious. Sci. & Soc., 
1951—52, 16, 44-52.—A discussion of the relation of 
the conscious and unconscious from the Marxist 
point of view. “There is a distinction between one s 
conscious being which is an objective reality and a 
consciousness of one’s being which is a reflection 0 
this reality." And if one is not conscious of the 
nature of his own activity, this does not mean, as 
Freudians think, that this activity is governed by 
“repressed” impulses ог ideas.— М. Choynowski. 
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.3853. Bergler, Edmund. The superego. New 
- York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. x, 367 p. $6.75.— 
The superego, or conscience, is dichotomized into a 
conscious and unconscious conscience. This book 
treats of the latter. This inner, or unconscious, con- 
science is conceived of as a torturing, power wielding 
monster controlling the personality. The author 
treats of the development of this conscience, its 
methods of manifesting itself, and psychoanalytic 
theory and therapy in light of what we know of it.— 
J. A. Stern. 

3854. Buhler, Charlotte. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Maturation and motivation. Dialectica, 1951, 
5, 312-361.—The prevalent concepts of maturation 
and motivation are reviewed, the mutual relation- 
ship of maturation and motivation is discussed in an 
attempt to integrate aspects of developmental and 
clinical child psychology, some of the basic Freudian 
theoretical concepts are scrutinized. 3 conclusions 
are reached: Homeostasis is not identical with relax- 
ation from all tension, but is the maintenance of an 
optimum state of tension, varying with the indi- 
vidual ; deferral of need satisfaction can be unlearned 
and unimposed; the growth and reproduction proc- 
esses cannot be understood as by-products of homeo- 
stasic and adaptation processes. 66 references. 
French summary.— M. Choynowski. 

3855. Bykov, K. M. Uchenie I. P. Pavlova i 
Sovremennoe estestvoznanie, (Pavlov's theory and 
the contemporary natural science.) Moscow: Med- 
giz, 1952. 36 p. 80kop.—A short review of the 
significance of the theory of conditioned reflexes for 
physiology, psychology, biology, medicine and other 
sciences, including philosophy.— M. Choynowski. 

3856. Clapp, Chester Dillingham. Two levels of 
unconscious awareness. Dissert. Absir., 1952, 12, 
214-215.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michi- 
au Wim ^ ыш of рше manuscript, 59 p., 

:00, Universi icroflms, Ann Arbor, ich. 
Publ. No. 3479. ^ Pi 

3857. De Greeff, E. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) Les 
modes de rattachements instinctifs, fonctions in- 
corruptibles. (The modes of instinctive attach- 
ments, incorruptible functions.) Dialectica, 1951, 
5, 377-392,—Some basic mechanisms automatically 
connect the individual with the social and cosmic 
environment without any conscious or voluntary 
effort. Melancholic depressions and the feelings of 
strangeness and loneliness are typical disorders of 
these mechanisms, have a neural basis in the dien- 

„cephalic region and may be influenced by shock 
therapies. Instead of the Freudian conception of the 
Instinct-Reality dichotomy, the author Proposes to 
substitute the antagonism of 2 internal attitudes, 
the sympathy-attitude and the defense-attitude, 
The cerebral cortex and the higher mental functions 
make the individual aware of his basic attitudes, 
English summary.— M. Choynowski, 

3858. Dingle, Herbert. The logical status of 
psycho-analysis. Analysis, 1949, 9, 63-66.—In this 
rejoinder to Toulmin’s paper (see 27: 3871) the 
author suggests that “psychoanalytic explanations” 
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are essentially the safe’ as pliysicál explanations; 
There is no fundamental difference between sense- 
data and the various hés, fears, etc., that psy- 
choanalysis deals with, All are data of experience) ' 
susceptible of the rational correlation with one an- 
other on the same footing as sights and sounds.— _ 
М. Choynowski. 

3859. Flew, Anthony. (Christ Church, Oxford, 
Eng.) Psycho-analytic explanation. Analysis, 1949, 
10, 8-15.—The author, taking as his text 2 chapters 
from Freud, tries to support and develop the main 
thesis of Toulmin's article (see 27: 3871). Psycho- 
analytic explanations are ''motive" not “causal” 
explanations and “these two sorts of explanation are 
so radically different that they are not, and could 
never be, rivals. They answer completely different 
questions which are raised in completely different 
contexts," —M. Choynowski. 

3860. French, Thomas M. (Inst. for Psychoanaly- 
sis, Chicago, Ill.) The integrative process. Dial- 
ectica, 1951, 5, 246-256.—In this article, summarizing 
some conclusions of the author’s book Integration of 
Behavior, he analyses 2 essential components of be- 
havior, namely, motivation and insight, and presents 
his thesis that “in irrational behavior the integrative 
mechanisms that must be postulated to account for 
rational behavior have undergone fragmentation, fol- 
lowed usually by partial reintegrations of some of 
te fragments." French summary.—M. Choynow- 
ski. 

3861. Hardie, W. F. R. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Mr. Toulmin on the explanation of human conduct. 
Analysis, 1950, 11, 1-8.—Critical discussion of 
difficulties inherent in Toulmin’s (see 27: 3871) 
distinction of 3 logically distinct types of explanation 
of human conduct.— M. Choynowski. 

$862. Heyer, G. R. Tiefenpsychologie als Grenz- 
wissenschaft. (Depth psychology as a frontier 
science.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vorirüge der 2. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 
41-62.—Exclusively mechanistic and causal think- 
ing, as evidenced in the libido theory, is considered 
an insufficient conceptual basis for depth psychology ; 
psychoanalysis, partially a biological science, has 
developed a realization of subject-object relation- 
ships and a multidimensional approach.—C. T. 
Bever. 

3863. Knight, Margaret. (National Inst. Indus- 
trial Psychology, London.) Consciousness and the 

Sci. News, 1952, No. 25, 97-104.— Mental 
processes are accompanied by brain-processes, and 
there is a good deal of evidence that they are depend- 
ent on brain-processes. But there is a school of 
thought claiming that the brain-dependence view 
involves a logical contradiction, since if all our 
thoughts are produced by purely physical causes, 
which are quite blind, there would be no ground for 
believing that any of our conclusions, including the 
materialist philosophy, is true. The author argues 
that this argument is fallacious. “We need not dis- - 
trust the conclusion merely because it depends on 
brain-processes; any more than, for similar reasons, 
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X dc. 
we need distrust the'résukts of calculations worked 
out by machines." — M: Choy fowskt. 

3864. Lane, Michael. Thé.conscious and the un- 
Conscious in human behavior. Sci. & Soc., 1951, 
15, 303-312.—Develops the Marxist position towards 
the problem of the conscious and the unconscious. 
The source of psychic phenomena is in the interaction 
between the active.subject (a part of the material 
world) and the world outside him. Consciousness is 
an active process, a subjective reflection of objective 


reality,— М. Choynowski. 


3865. MacCrone, I. D. (U. Witwatersrand, South 
Africa.) Perspective in psychology. Proc. S. Afr. 
Psychol. Ass., 1951, No. 2, 8-11.—The problem of 
clearly delimiting the field of psychology raises a 
number of questions. , The author considers and 
rejects purely neurophysiological or S-R theories. 
He looks with favor on "the behaving organism as 
perceptually-purposive activity which is essentially 
goal-directed so that each response becomes intelligi- 
ble in its context as a means-to-end response." 
Finally, the author supports a theory of conscious 
behavior at a self related level.—C. M. Louttit. 


3866. Maslow, A. H. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) Higher needs and personality. Dialectica, 
1951, 5, 257-265.—According to the author's holis- 
tic-dynamic conception of human motivation, vari- 
ous "higher" needs (for safety, for belongingness 
and love, for importance, for respect, self-esteem, 
independence, for information, for understanding, 
for a frame of reference or values, for beauty, for 
self-actualization) are as basic as are the usually ac- 
cepted physiological needs. This view has many 
important consequences, some of which, as for in- 
stance that the dichotomy between cognitive and 
conative is false and must be resolved, are presented. 
26 references. French summary.—M. Choynowshi. 


3867. Meehl, Paul. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A most peculiar paradox. Phil. Stud., 
1950, 1, 47-48.—A paradox, proposed by the au- 
thor, concerns the peculiar consequences of the sup- 
position that a parallelism between completely deter- 
ministic physical (brain-state) series and the 
Phenomenal (mind-state) series has been inter- 
rupted so that the subject experiences a phenomenal 
state different from that which has been invariably 
correlated with the present brain-state. He could 
neither "remember" this miracle, nor say or write 
anything about it—M. Choynowski. 


Bee Murray, H. A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
ass.) , Some basic psychological assumptions and 
Conceptions. Dialectica, 1951, 5, 266-292.—In this 
Paper the author presents a set of assumptions 
and conceptions, forming building material for a con- 
ceptual system of psychology, and divided into gen- 
eral Propositions (seat of personality, duration of 
Personality, proceedings of personality, fields, inter- 
P oral proceedings, serials of personality, periods 
ü personality, personality as a whole, transforma- 
ur of personality, subjective and objective facts 
9r the formulation of a personality) and motiva- 
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tional concepts (energic processes, mode needs, 
mental needs, creative needs, negative needs, pro- 
active, reactive, proreactive, reproactive needs, dif- . 
fuse and focal needs, cathections, overt and covert 
needs, gratuities, perpotency of needs, attitudes, 
interests, values). 9 references. French summarv. 
— М. Choynowski. 


3869, Peters, Richard. (U. London, Eng.) Cure, 
cause and motive. Analysis, 1950, 10, 103-109.— 
The author critically comments on articles by Toul- 
min (see 27: 3871) and Flew (see 27: 3859), analys- 
ing the notion of a cure and possible reasons of a 
failure in psychoanalytical cure, and pointing out 
the weak points of Flew's distinction between “mo- 
tives” and ''causes."—M. Choynowski. 


3870. Starr, Albert. Psychoanalysis and the 
fiction of the unconscious. Sci. & Soc., 1951, 15, 
129-143.— This is a criticism of the concept of un- 
conscious mental forces from the materialist Marxian 
standpoint. The Freudian theory of the ‘‘ипсопвсі- 
ous” is a limited and distorted reflection of the nature 
of capitalist society. The concept of unconscious 
mental forces should be discarded as an unnecessary 
artificial construct. The source of psychic phenom- 
ena should be placed not within the individual in the 
form of instincts or desires, but in the external 
world, according to the Marxian principle of re- 
flection —M. Choynowski. 


3871. Toulmin, Stephen. The logical status of 
psycho-analysis. Analysis, 1948, 9, 23-29.—Our 
troubles with the proper understanding of psycho- 
analysis arise from thinking of it too much on the 
analogy of the natural sciences. We are accustomed 
to giving at least 3 logically distinct types of explana- 
tion of human conduct: the ‘stated reason” (pertain- 
ing to one’s own behavior), the ‘‘reported reason’ 
(pertaining to someone’s behavior) and the ‘‘causal 
explanation.” Psychoanalytic explanation, seeking 
motives of conduct, is a fourth type and may be ac- 


“cepted as "correct," even though the "facts" cited 


as causes never occurred. ‘The kernel of Freud's 
discovery is the introduction of a technique in which 
the psychotherapist begins by studying the motives 
for, rather than the causes of neurotic behavior."— 
M. Choynowski. 

3872. Vetter, August. Strukturanalyse und Tie- 
fenpsychologie. (Structural analysis and depth 
psychology.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 509-522.— 
“Characterology,” like psychoanalysis, attempts to 


understand the whole personality. Also Krueger in 1 


his “Struckturelehre” had attempted to do that and 
so did Jaensch from the point of view of typology. 
There are, however, deep differences between psy- 
choanalysis, characterology and the other "Ganz-.. 
heit" types of psychology. Psychoanalysis derived 
from the medical profession and focuses on the 
neurosis. The other types of ""Ganzheit" schools of 
thought have a philosophical background not limited 


by the main purpose of therapy.—E. Barschak, | 
(See also abstracts 3879, 4659) 
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METHODS & APPARATUS 


3873. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. (U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
А device to manipulate and to indicate the position 
of remote test objects in studies of visual space per- 
ception. U. S. Naval Sch. Aviat. Med., 1951, Proj. 
No. NM 001 059.01.26, 2 p.—This paper describes 
a device which makes it possible to have the subject 
and the experimenter control a distant test object 
independently and at the same time have an accurate 
record of the position of the target at any moment 
during an experiment. The advantages of these 
particular arrangements are cited.—D. E. Walton. 


3874. Taylor, William S. (Smith Coll., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) Notehand for psychologists. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 476.—A notehand system is 
briefly described aimed to facilitate psychological 
writing by improved abbreviations.—R. Mathias. 

3875. Thorpe, W. Н. (Cambridge U., Eng.) The 
definition of some terms used in animal behavior 
studies. Bull. Animal Behav., 1951, No. 9, 34-40.— 
In an attempt to standardize terms referring to basic 
concepts and phenomena of animal behavior a round 
table conference of biologists and psychologists was 
held at Cambridge July 18-22, 1949. - The article 
contains definitions of terms relating to elementary 
behavior patterns, instincts and learning.—L. Í. 

O' Kelly. 

3876. Wendt, Paul R. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
State Coll.) Development of an eye camera for use 
with motion pictures. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(7), 
No. 339, v, 18 p.—A modification of the Brandt 
camera "to permit photographing eye movements in 

Ж 2 dimensions by the corneal-reflection method while 
the subject is viewing a motion picture,” is described.. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3877. Wilkinson, D. H. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Flight recorders: a technique for the study of bird 
navigation. J. exp. Biol, 1950, 27, 192-197.—A 
device is described which permits the experimenter 
to estimate how much of the time between a bird's 
release and return has been spentin flying. In flight, 

“a shutter is opened which allows alpha particles 
emitted from a radioactive source to fall on a photo- 
PI RE By bate js number of individual 

racks the time spent in flight ma: 
estimated.—B. Wei y ну 


[2 
(See also abstract 4000) 


New Tests 
(See abstract 4261) 


STATISTICS 


` 3878. Bennett, Joseph Ford. A method for deter- 
mining the dimensionality of a set of rank-orders, 
Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 213.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
сенари U. Xn 1951. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 54 p., $1.00. University Microfiln 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3469. 0 
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3879. Coombs, Clyde Н. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) A theory of psychological scaling. Univ 
Mich. Engng Res. Inst. Bull., 1951. No. 34, vi, 94 p. ^ 
—The construction of a psychological theory whie 
defines the information contained in the responses 
individuals to stimuli is described. This has bee 
accomplished by abstracting certain properties of b 

havior which are invariant over content. Theses 
have been classified and quantified in a theory of 
data which, with the quasi-formal basis hypothesized; 
here, determines the genotypic inferences which та; 
be made from manifest behavior. Aspects of the 
methatheory of measurement; the problem of psy- 
chological measurement; definitions and postulates; ~ 
genotypic parameters; phenotypic parameters; the © 
area of joint scales; the unfolding technique; and — 
implications for the law of comparative judgment аге © 
discussed. 25 references.—G. C. Carter. Я 
3880. Dudek, Frank J. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) ~ 
Determining “chance success” when a specific num- а 
ber of items are sorted into discrete categories. J. — 
consult, Psychol, 1952, 16, 251-256.—2 statistical 9 
problems, growing out of experimental situations © 
encountered in research on the Szondi Test, аге con- 
sidered in detail. The problems are: (1) How many: 

correct pairings can be expected by chance in a situ- — 
ation where an individual must pair a given number. 
of items with alike number of categoriés? (2) What 7 
type of distribution can one expect when there are — 
several sets of similar items placed into a specified © 
number of categories (with all sets intermixed ran- f 
domly)? Solutions are presented, and applications 


discussed.— F. Costin. E, 
3881. Hearon, John Z. A note on the equations — 
of conditioned reflex. Bull. math. Biophys., 1951, І 
14, 23-26.—An alternative method is suggested for” 
integrating a certain differential equation associate 
with a conditioning process, where the stimulus is 
presented in the form of a "square wave," i,e., 18 of , 
constant intensity during an interval of time fol- 
lowed by no stimulus during the next interval, ete,” 
A solution is also given where the stimulus is a recti c 
fied sine wave.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.). d 
3882. Keats, J. А. A statistical theory of objec: 
tive test scores. Melbourne: Australian Council 
for Educational Research, 1951. 48 p. 756@— - 
Test scores commonly tend to have Polya or beta и 
distributions, which are frequently distinctly поле и 
normal. Implications for test-standardization pro- 
cedures are discussed. Statistical techniques that 
assume normality or independence of mean and уап= ш 
ance are not applicable to test scores. The Kuder- 
Richardson reliability coefficient is criticized and 
new coefficient suggested. A nonparametric signifi- 
cance test for the Kuder-Richardson reliability co- 
efficient is derived by showing that test scores can be 
considered as the sums of ranks.—F. М. Lord. 
3883. Levinsohn, S. A note on Rapoport’s ap- 
proximate formula for the input-output curve in 
case of bilateral pre-inhibition. Bull. math. Biophys 
1951, 13, 39-40. —The accuracy of an approximation 
method used in a certain input-output problem.0*. 
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^ randomized stimuli is evaluated. ‘The curves derived 
- from it are shown to be close approximations to 


those derived by a statistically "exact" method.— 
@Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.). 

‚ 3884. Rao, С. Radhakrishna. Advanced statisti- 
cal methods in biometric research. New York: 
Wiley, 1952, xvii, 390 p.. $7.50.—The first 2 chapters 
of the. text are introductory and deal with modern 
algebra and the theory of distributions. Chapters 


" 
'.. “follow which cover applications of the least squares 
„technique in the estimation of parameters and tests 


of. linear hypotheses, certain applications of the 
method of maximum likelihood, problems of specifi- 
cation and associated tests of homogeneity, tests of 
homogeneity of variances and covariances, a detailed 
treatment of multivariate analysis, and a theory of 
inference in classificatory problems is developed.— 
М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3885. Williams, C. В. (Rothamstead Experimental 
Station, Eng.) Statistics as an aid to literary studies. 
Sci. News, 1952, No. 24, 99-106.—This is a short 
discussion of the application of statistics to the 
study of literature, as exemplified by Yule’s analysis 
of De Imitatione Christi, Wake's of the Pauline 


. Epistles, or the author’s own of Shaw, Wells, and 


Chesterton.— М. Choynowski. 
"(See also abstract 4675) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


. 3886. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Ed.) Classified 
index of tests and reviews in the Fourth Mental 


Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, N. S.: 


Gryphon Press, 1953. 60 p. Gratis.—A classified 
bibliography of 830 tests and a list of test publishers 
preprinted from the. Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook.—C. M. Louttit. 

3887. Kline, Milton V. (Ed.) (500 Riverdale 
Ave.; Yonkers, N. Y.) Journal of Clinical and Ex- 
perimental Hypnosis. New York: The Woodrow 
Press, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1953. Quarterly. 
$6.00 per year; single issues $2.00.— This “Journal 


и publishes only original research papers dealing with 


hypnosis in psychology, psychiatry, the medical and 
dental specialties and allied areas of science, Articles 
include clinical and experimental studies, discussions 
of theory, significant historical and cultural material 
and related data. It is the purpose of this Journal 
to present in an integrated manner the best research 


_ in scientific hypnosis and to encourage and support 


continued research." Abbr.: J. clin. exp. Hypnosis. 
3888. Niigata University. Faculty of Education. 
(Eds. Kyóiku kagaku. (Science of Education). 
Hgata: Author. Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1951.— 
ticles in educational research including educational 
Psychology. In Japanese with English abstracts. 
Abbr, : Kyoiku kagaku. 
7253889. Salim, Emilio José. (Ей) Revista da 
Вга ёгїдайе Católica de São Рашо. São Paulo, 
rasil: Universidade Católica de São Paulo, Vol. 1, 
со T; January, 1952. Quarterly. Cr $70 annually; 
7.820 single issue.—A, general journal with articles 


27: 3884—3897 


on a variety of subjects. Vol. 2, No. 4, 1952 contains 
the Boletim do Instituto de Psicologia. Experimental 


€ Educacional, 1952, Vol. 1, No. 1. Abbr.: Rev. 
Univ. católica, São Paulo. 
ORGANIZATIONS 
3890: American Psychological ^ Association, 


Board of Directors. New Associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 36-42.—A list of 1,417 persons elected to 
associate membership as of January 1, 1952 is given. 
—R. J. Mathias. 

3891. International Psycho-Analytical Associa- 
tion. Report on the seventeenth International 
Psycho-Analytical Congress. . . . Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1952, 33, 249-332.—This issue of the journal 
is devoted to official reports including proceedings 
(and abstracts of papers) of the 17th meeting at 
Amsterdam, August 5 to 9, 1951; reports from com- 
ponent societies; training activities, including de- 
scriptions of 23 Training Institutes recognized by the 
Association ; and a list of members of the Association. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


. History & BIOGRAPHY 


3892. ————. Anna Freud. Rev. Psicoandl., 
B. Aires, 1950, 7, Frontispiece.— Portrait. } 

3893. ————. S. D. Porteus. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1952, 2, 181.—Portrait. Ў 

3894. ——————.  Vvedenskii, N. E. Zh. Nervo- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(4), 2.— Portrait. 

3895. Agrell, Jan. Psykologiens utveckling i 
Sverige fram till 1930-talet. (The development of 
psychology in Sweden up to 1930.) Nord. psykol., 
1952, 4, 118-132.—4A survey of the development of 
psychology in Sweden shows that during the 18th 


century different continental psychological points of © 


view were transferred to this country, The beginning 
of the 19th century brought a more eclectic way of 
thinking which was soon followed by the all-dominat- 
ing influence of Hegelian speculative philosophy, 
From the middle of the century the Bostrém-school 
was dominating, until due to the work of R. Geijer 
it was followed by a more modern point of view, in- 
fluenced by experimental psychology from the begin- 
ning of the 1880's. The first generation of psycholo- 
gists has to a large extent been influenced by the 
teaching of Geijer. About 1900 experimental meth- 
ods were introduced by Alrutz, partly under the 
inspiration of Со verge physiology. Jaederholm 
and Anderberg, pupils of ; 
intelligence, and from their work goes out the line 
followed by Swedish psychology of today.—M. Г, 
Reymert. 

3896. Buchthal, Fritz. Sir Charles Sherrington. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1952, 27, 1-4.—Portrait and 
obituary. ү 

3897. Dale, H. Н. Professor E. D. Adrian. EEG 
Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 373-376.—A brief re- 
view of Adrian's numerous and wide-ranging con- 
tributions to the physiology of the brain. Portrait. 
—C. E. Henry. ДА , 
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3898. Delay, Jean. (Faculté de Médecine de 
Paris.) Ribot et le Jacksonisme. (Ribot and Jack- 
sonism.) Dialectica, 1951, 5, 413-444.—In this both 
historical and theoretical study the author presents 
the main tenets of Jackson and his French followers 
and shows conclusively that the neo-Jacksonian con- 
ception of mind and mental diseases had been antici- 
pated by Ribot, who, though now entirely forgotten, 
started scientific psychology in France in the last 
quarter of 19th century. “Not only did Ribot per- 
sistently refer to Jackson in his analysis of memory, 
will, personality, and affective life disturbances, but 
he also—in agreement with future Freudian postu- 
lates—gave prominent importance to instinct, dy- 
namic unconscious, or childhood experiences.” 
English summary.—JM. Choynowksi. 

3899. Fedotov, D. D. Iustin Evdokimovich Diad’ 
kovskii. Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52 (8), 76-78. 
—The life and activity of the Russian psychiatrist, 
Díàd'kovskit, who made his contributions to his field 
in the first half of the 19th century.—I. D. London. 


3900. Rabinovich, M. Epizod iz obshchestvennoi 
defatel’nosti I. P. Pavlova (1905 g). (An episode 
from the social activity of I. P. Pavlov (1905).) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38(3), 365-367.—An incident 
out of Pavlov's life is narrated to demonstrate that 
Pavlov "played . . . a positive role in the history of 
the [Russian] student movement and in the growth 
of dissatisfaction with the reactionary [Tsarist] 
regime on the part of the progressive professorial 
class. . . ."—]J. D. London. 


3901. Taylor, J. G. Hugh Adam Reyburn. Proc. 
S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 4-6.—Obituary 
and portrait, 


3902. Timofeev, N. N. Pamíati Ivana Mikhai- 
lovicha Balinskogo. (To the memory of Ivan Mik- 
hallovich  Balinskit) Zh.  Nervopat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(7), 3-13.—A survey of the life and contri- 
butions of the “father of Russian psychiatry,” 
Balinskit, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
his death.—I. D. London. 


3903. Vasil’ev, L. L. Nikolai Evgen'evich Vve- 
denskil, ego zhizn' i uchenie, (Nikola! Evgen'evich 
Vvedenskit, his life and theory.) Zh. Nevropat, Psi- 
khiat., 1952, 52(4), 3-11.—A short account of Vve- 
denskit’s life and chief theoretical contributions.— 
I. D. London. 


3004. Weigand, Paul. Psychological in 
Friedrich Schiller and William James. ete 


m. Ideas, 1952, 13, 376-383.— James' theory of psycho- 
. logical types, as presented in his Pragmatism, bears 


a striking resemblance to that expounded by Fried- 
rich Schiller in his essay Ueber naive und sentimenta- 
lische Dichtung. The author analyses several cita- 
tions from both Schiller and James and discusses 
possible explanations. It is difficult to determine 
whether James was under the direct influence of 
Schiller's essay, but their concepts (tender-minded 
and tough-minded, idealist and realist) obviously be- 
long to the same category of type-theories—M. 
Choynowski. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3905. American Psychological Association. . 
Division of Counseling and Guidance. Committee 


on Counselor Training. The practicum training of 
counseling psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 
7, 182-188.—The committee report discusses: (1) 
Needs for and objectives of practicum training in 
counseling; (2) Levels of prepracticum and prac- 
ticum training; (3) Prerequisite education; (4) 
The nature of the practicum experience; (5) Estab- 
lishing and operating a practicum training program. 
—R. Mathias. 


3906. American Psychological Association, 
Division of Counseling and Guidance. Committee 
on Counselor Training. Recommended standards 
for training counseling psychologists at the doctorate 
level. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 175-181.—This 
proposal for training standards by action of the 
membership at the 1951 annual business meeting is 
an official statement of the Division. The proposal 
deals specifically with: (1) Role and functions of 
counseling psychologists, (2) Selection of students, 
(3) Graduate training, (4) Tentative time allot- 
ments to areas of training. Further study should 
also be made of such matters as post-doctoral train- 
ing and relationships to other specialties.—R. 
Mathias. 


3907. American ^ Psychological ^ Association. 
Education and Training Board. Educational issues 
in psychology; a report of the February 1952 Con- 
ference. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 456-460.—A 
few problems under consideration by the APA Edu- 
cation and Training Board are discussed in some de- 
tail. These include: (1) Training for professional 
work below the doctoral level, (2) The undergradu- 
ate curriculum, (3) A core curriculum for doctoral 
programs, (4) Practicum training, (5) Teaching 
psychology to other professions, (6) Evaluation of 
clinical training programs and practicum agencies. 
7 other issues under consideration at present are 
also mentioned.— А. Mathias. 


3908. Bachrach, Arthur J. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.) Clinical cooperation between psychia- 
trists and psychologists. Neuropsychiatry, 1952, 2, 
78-85.—Practically the shortage of psychotherapists 
among physicians and ethically the high standards of 
professionally affiliated psychologists suggest that 
clinical psychologists have a most responsible place 
in the field of mental health.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3909. Cook, Stuart W., & Raimy, Victor C. A 
new education and training structure for the АРА. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 3—6.—In the fall of 1952, 
the Council of Representatives created an Educa- 
tion and Training Board. The 10-man coordinating 
body consists of 5 members-at-large plus the chair- 
men of committees on (1) undergraduate education, 
(2) subdoctoral education, (3) doctoral education, 
(4) practicum training, and (5) psychology in other 
professional schools. Committee changes resulting 
from creation of the Education and Training Boar 
are discussed. The Education and Training Board 
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solicits comments and suggestions from APA mem- 
bers.—R. Mathias. 

3910. Dayal, Ishwar. Psychological research. J. 

» Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 10, 18-22.—According 
to the opinions expressed by the author, psychologi- 
cal research should be divided into two groups: (1) 
basic research and (2) research on general social 
problems. Не further suggests that the research 
should be dynamic and that the pragmatic value 
should determine the problem for investigation. 
Emphasis should be placed on problems requiring 
immediate attention as well as upon those problems 
of theoretical value.—C. Schmehl. _ 

3911. Engle, T. L. (Indiana U., Fort Wayne.) 
Teaching of psychology in high schools. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 31-35.—A survey was made to 
assess the extent to which and the conditions under 
which psychology is taught as a separate subject in 
high schools in the U. S. Information is given show- 
ing: (1) statés in which psychology is taught as a 
separate subject in high school, (2) sizes of high 
schools in which psychology is taught, (3) the course 
in psychology—objectives, credits granted, texts 
utilized, (4) qualifications of teachers. Most high 
school psychology courses deal with mental hygiene 
in its broadest aspects. Since many students are 
introduced to psychology courses in high school, 
teachers should have opportunities for specific train- 
ing pertinent to their work with adolescents.—R. 
Mathias. 

3912. Filer, Richard Nelson. The clinician's per- 
sonality and his case reports. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 
12, 216-217.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. 
Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
105 p., $1.31, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 3494, 

3913. Foster, Austin. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.), 
Benton, Arthur L., & Rabin, А.І. The internship in 
Clinical psychology: three alternative plans. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 7-13.—In collaboration with 
the APA Committee on Training in Clinical Psy- 
chology the authors have outlined 3 plans. The first 
plan (Foster's) suggests a 2-year academic program 
followed by an internship of 2 years. The second 
plan (Benton's) suggests a fourth-year internship 
after the dissertation is nearly completed. The third 
plan (Rabin's) emphasizes that the internship be 
served before the completion of the doctorate. It is 
emphasized in this connection that “а great deal 
can be lost by divorcing the academy from the clinic, 
the training program from internship, theory from 
Practice.” —R, Mathias. 

3914, Freeburne, Cecil M. (Bowling Green State 
U., Ohio.) A practice teaching program for MA 
candidates in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 
7, 22-23.—A limited practice teaching course was 
Offered in 1948-49 to MA candidates. In 3 years the 
course has proven its value. The reactions of stu- 
dents and the procedures utilized in the course are 
described.—R. Mathias. 

. 3915. Harper, A. Edwin, Jr. A note on the teach- 
ing of experimental psychology. J. Educ. Psychol., 
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Baroda, 1952, 10, 10-12.— This is a brief outline of 
the plan used by Dr. Langfeld at Princeton for con- 
ducting a course in experimental psychology. At 
the conclusion, the student has learned not only as a 
Subject but also has invaluable information with re- 
spect to handling apparatus, the effect of minor 
changes in technique, individual differences and their 
significance and the value of statistical analysis. 
These, in addition to intangible experiences are of 
inestimable value.—C. Schmehl. 

3916. Holt, Robert R., & Luborsky, Lester. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) Research 
in the selection of psychiatrists: a second interim 
report. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 125-135.— 
The task of selecting psychiatric residents is exceed- 
ingly complex, but some of the methods used in the 
research program of the Menninger School of Psy- 
chiatry show promise in weeding out the least desir- 
able applicants. Further data are given on the ori- 
ginal experimental design and on the more elaborate 
design initiated 2 years ago. Present indications are 
that the validity of the special techniques worked 
out by the research project will be lower than was. 
originally estimated.—W. A. Varvel. 

3917. London, Ivan D., (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.); Murchinson, Carl; & Hunter, W. S., No 
comment necessary! Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 
192-195,—An article by Georgit Gulia (Literaturnaia 
Gazeta, 1951, No. 106, p. 2) on “Scientific Profiteers 
in American Journals” is given in translation and is 
commented on by London, Pertinent comments by 
Murchinson and Hunter are presented.— №. Mathias, 

3918. McTeer, Wilson. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) А survey of graduate school opinion regard- 
ing professional training below the doctorate level. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 14-19.—Questionnaires 


> were sent to 144 departments. Replies were received 


from 84%. The committee attempted to obtain 
data in regard to (1) number of recipients of non- 
doctoral degrees, (2) graduate study time devoted to 
core classwork as contrasted with training in specific 
techniques, (3) types of specialization, (4) occupa- 
tional placement for persons with subdoctoral train- 
ing.—R. Mathias. 

3919. Symonds, Percival M., & Klausner, Samuel 
Z. (Columbia U., New York), Horrocks, John E., 
& Noll, Victor H. Psychologists in teacher training 
institutions. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 24-30.— 
Inquiries were sent to 387 professional schools of 
education. Returns were classified as to the type of 
institution. Tables show: (1) degrees held by psy- 
chologists in teacher training institutions, (2), courses 
in psychology offered in teacher training institutions, 
(3) membership in the APA according to degree 
held, (4) APA divisional membership. Many 
courses in psychology are being given by persons 
who were not trained as psychologists. Membership 
status in the APA points to a lack of professional 
interest and/or to the fact that the APA does not 
contribute to the needs of these individuals."— 
R. Mathias. 
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3920. VanCourt, S. Woodrow. Program design in 
research: an exploratory study of cooperatively 
planned doctoral dissertations in educational psy- 
chology. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 156-157.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. dissertation, New York U., 1951. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 365 p. $4.56. 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3457. 

3921. [Various.] Discussion on ethics. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 425-455.—An editorial and a 
little recent history serve as introduction to 10 per- 
tinent brief articles on the pros and cons for a code of 
ethics. Excerpts from letters received by the APA 
committee and the Ethical Standards in the Profes- 
sional Practice of Psychology Adopted by the New 
York State Association are cited. Principles of 
Professional Ethics, Cornell Studies in Social Growth, 
are presented as an example of a set of ethical stand- 
ards for research workers, as contrasted with thecodes 
that have been written more specifically for the pro- 

fessional, practicing psychologists.—R. Mathias. 

3922. Webb, Н. A., & Windrow, J. E. Psycholo- 
gists’ sixth discovery. Peabody Reflector, 1951, 24, 
163-172.—5 discoveries in psychology—MA con- 
cept, Freudian arrested development, conditioned 
response, special talents, adult capacity to learn— 
have had great consequences. A sixth—the commer- 
cial value of psychological consulting—promises to 
be also important. The authors discuss this de- 
velopment from the point of view of it ethics and its 
social values.—C. M. Louttit. 

3923. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The problem of teaching internships. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 20-21.—' The question, 
“Should we formulate a systematic program of prac- 
tice teaching for degree candidates" was put to 
58 Ph.D. department chairmen. The replies re- 
ceived from 50 departments are summarized. Rec- 
ommendations on a teaching internship program 
are made.—R. Mathias. 

3924. Young, Florene M. (U. Georgia, Athens. 
The licensing law in Georgia. Amer. d 
1952, 7, 477-478.—On February 21, 1951 the legis- 
lature of Georgia approved a bill creating and estab- 
lishing a State Board of Psychologists. The main 
provisions of this Act are described.— №. Mathias. 


(See also abstracts 4187, 4242, 4613) 


Firms 


. 3925. Drug addiction. (Ivy, Andrew C., U. Illi- 
nois, Chicago.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, approx. 800 ft., 22 min., 1952. 
Available through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill.—Drug addiction as an individual, 
social, and medical problem is demonstrated through 
the dramatic presentation of a youth marijuana and 
heroin addict. Animated diagrams show the origin 
and effects of heroin, marijuana and cocaine. 
Various film sequences show the insidious aspects of 
the first contact with the drugs, the peddling of 
drugs, the obnoxious effects on individual behavior, 
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as well as the function of authorities and the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation. The film emphasizes the 
need for awareness and avoiding any ''experiment- 
ing" with drugs. Film guide with synopsis and sug- 
gestions for using the film.— A. Manoil. 
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3926. Cleghorn, Robert A. Endocrine influence 
on personality and behavior. In Milbank Memorial 
Fund, The biology of mental health and disease (see 
27: 3957), 265-276.—The material reviewed is 
organized under the headings: Role of endocrines in 
maintaining normal behavior, in producing patho- 
logic behavior; Summary; Psychiatric illnesses in 
which endocrines are implicated; Endocrine dis- 
turbances in which emotional factors may be causal. 
77-ref. Additional topics on the role of the hypo- 
thalamus in release of ACTH by David H. Hume 
(273-275) and steroid euphoria and the adrenal 
cortex by Gregory Pincus (275-276) were discussed. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3927. Hjortsjó, Carl-Herman. Strómgren's Con- 
stitutional Index and the Tri Corp. Acta Psychiat. 
Kbh., 1952, 27, 57-61.—The author cites a theoreti- 
cal example which indicates that there is doubt as to 
whether Strémgren’s constitutional index is really 
a satisfactory means of expressing the physical con- 
stitution. An alternative method of expressing the 
physical constitution is presented.— D. Prager. 

3928. Lavenda, Nathan. Stress induced by mus- 
cular exertion as indicated by changes in leucocyte 
concentration and urinary ketosteroids: A study of 
certain physiological changes induced by exercise. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 374.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 144 p., $1.80, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3620. 

3929, McFarland, Ross A. Anoxia; its effects on 
the physiology and biochemistry of the brain and on 
behavior. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology 
of mental health and disease (see 27: 3957), 335-359. 
— Studies on the effects of anoxia on certain sensory 
functions, mental functions and the effects of high 
altitudes in the Andes are reported. Alcohol and 
oxygen want and the role of anoxia in certain mental 
disorders are discussed. 56 references. Effects of 
high and low oxygen tensions on mental function 
were discussed by Alvan L. Barach. Leslie F. Nims 
remarked on some of the biochemical responses 1n 
acute anoxia.—2M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3930. Ralli, Elaine P. (Ed.) Adrenal cortex; 
transactions of the Third Conference, November 
15-16, 1951, New York, N. Y. New York: Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation, 1952. 204 p. $3.25.—A re- 
view of recent data and clinical experience in the use 
of adrenal cortical hormones and ACTH. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: Effects of adrenal 
Cortical hormones on renal function, Robert F. 
Pitts; Hypothalamus and regulation of ACTH secre- 
tion, Geoffrey W. Harris; Determination of adrena 
cortical steroids in blood, Don Н. Nelson; Biogenesis 
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of adrenal cortical steroids, Oscar M. Hechter; and 
‘Clinical use of adrenal cortical hormones and ACTH, 
Randall G. Sprague.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4497, 4673) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


3931, Adrian, E. D. (Physiol. Lab., Cambridge, 
Eng.) The electrical activity of the mammalian 
olfactory bulb. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 2, 
377—388.—2 types of electrical activity were recorded 
from the olfactory bulb of the rabbit: intrinsic fast 
waves in the absence of stimulation and somewhat 
slower potentials induced by olfactory stimulation. 
The intrinsic activity was selectively affected by 
anesthesia, becoming continuous at a moderate 
depth and thereby preventing transmission of 
signals from the olfactory nerve. Since repeated 
stimulation did not result in receptor failure, sensa- 
tion failure (olfactory adaptation) is likely due to the 
persistent intrinsic bulb activity swamping the ol- 
factory signal. This is reminiscent of our inability 
to show sustained attention to uninteresting sounds. 
—C. E. Henry. 

3932. Amassian, V. E. (U. Washington Sch. Med., 
Seattle.) Cortical representation of visceral afferents. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 433-444.— "Electrical 
stimulation of afferent neurons distributed with the 
sympathetic outflow to the viscera gives rise to pri- 
mary cortical responses which are maximal in the 
trunk region of contralateral sensory areas I or II 
of the rabbit, cat, dog and monkey. An ipsilateral 
splanchnic representation in area II of the cat has 
been demonstrated. The primary cortical response 
and localized secondary repetitive waves were ob- 
tained with strengths of splanchnic stimulation too 
weak for reflex movement. The second and third 
early waves and the generalized secondary cortical 
response were obtained with strengths of stimulation 
causing reflex movement. Only the third early wave 
is secondary to the reflex movement, Recovery of 
excitability in the splanchnic and somatic afferent 
projection systems is similar."—C, E. Henry. 


3933. Amassian, V. E. (U. Washington Sch. Med., 
Seattle.) Fiber groups and spinal pathways of 
cortically represented visceral afferents. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1951, 14, 445-460.—''The A beta group of 
splanchnic afferent fibers are responsible for the con- 
tralateral and ipsilateral primary cortical responses 
and the localized repetitive waves in the cat... . 

птагу cortical responses dependent on an intact 
splanchnic pathway may be recorded following me- 
chanical stimulation of the mesentery. Very little 
Spatial summation is necessary for the fast splanch- 
nic volleys to reach the cortex. The spinal pathway 
of the A beta splanchnic afferents is the posterior 
column, where their distribution is intermediate 
between arm and leg. The sense of visceral disten- 
sion may be dependent on this afferent projection 
system, The splanchnic A gamma-delta groups give 
rise to the localized second early wave and to the 
generalized secondary response." —C. E. Henry. 
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3934. Ashby, W. R. (Barnwood House, Gloucester, 
Eng.) The stability of a randomly assembled nerve- 
network. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 471— 
482.—Mathematical analysis of the behavior of a. 
homeostat in an open system was carried out in the 
hope that some light might be shed on cerebral dy- 
namics, particularly the rhythmsin the EEG, These 
conclusions were reached: ‘‘(1.) The stability of the 
whole is not deducible from the stabilities of the 
parts. . . . (2.) If a single part becomes intrinsic- 
ally very stable it tends to become constant and to 
lose its effect on the behavior of the whole. (3.) If 
all the parts become very stable intrinsically, the 
whole becomes equivalent to a collection of isolated 
parts. (4.) Increasing the richness of connexions . 
between parts usually decreases the chance of 
stability. (5.) Stability and, instability are not 
possibilities of equal likelihood: there is a bias to- 
wards instability. In many typical cases the chance 
that a random assembly of n parts. will be stable 
falls off as (3)^."—C. E. Henry. 

3935. Bishop, E. J. (Washington. U. Sch. Med., 
St. Louis, Mo.) The strychnine spike as a physio- 
logical indicator of cortical maturity in the postnatal 
rabbit. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 309-314. 
— Records of strychnine spikes in 70 rabbits over the 
first 30 days showed a mature triphasic form at birth 
but a long duration and infrequent occurrence, 
There is an exponential curve of shortened duration 
(indicating increased synchronization) and an 
S-shaped curve of increased frequency of discharge 
with increasing maturity. This is related to matura- 
tion of axonal and dendritic plexuses of the cortex, 
which definitely precede the appearance of myelin 
even in the subcortical white matter.—C, E. Henry. 

3936. Bishop, G. H., & O'Leary, J. L. (Washing- 
ton U. Med. Sch., St. Louis, Mo.) The effects of 
polarizing currents on cell potentials and their sig- 
nificance in the interpretation of central nervous 
system activity. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
401-416.—If a neuron were uniformly and syn- 
chronously active over its entire surface no potential 
could be recorded, therefore the potentials recorded 
across cell layers must represent an apical-basal 
difference in activity. Polarization from an external 
source across a simple cell layer changed the recorded 
potential as predicted (opposite to the sign of the 
polarizing current) without blocking synaptic trans- 
mission. There is an extensive theoretical discussion 
of the changes seen in optic tract, lateral geniculate 
and cortex associated with polarization.—C. E. 
Henry. i 

3937. Bremer, F., & Bonnet, V. (U. Bruxelles, 
Belgium.) Interprétation des réactions rythmiques 
prolongées des aires sensorielles de l'écorce céré- 
brale. (Interpretation of prolonged rhythmic re- 
actions of sensory areas of the cerebral cortex.) EEC 
Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 389-400.—Brief audi- 
tory stimulus elicits a quick and a slow type of after- 
discharge from the primary acoustic area of the cat 
cortex. The rapid afterdischarge is seen 1n an em- 
céphale isolé or a lightly etherized preparation, and 
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represents a transitory facilitation of spontaneous 
cortical activity. The slow afterdischarge is the re- 
sponse of depressed cortical interneurons to repetitive 
volleys from subcortical relay nuclei. Surgical con- 
trols make it unnecessary to assume a cortico-thala- 
mic reverberation; autorhythmicity of nervous 
tissue is suggested by these experiments.—C. E. 
Henry. А 

3938. Causey, С., & Palmer, Elizabeth. (U. 
Coll., London, Eng.) Early changes in degenerating 
mammalian nerves. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1951-52, 
139, 597-609.—The small nerve was separated from 
the tibial trunk of the nerve to the medial head of 
the gastrocnemius muscle in each of 23 rabbits. 
Quantitative measures were made of (1) physical 
properties of myelin and axoplasm, (2) the course of 
earliest structural changes in the fiber and (3) the 
properties of flow within the axons after various 
post-operative periods. 16 photographic plates — 
B. A. Maher. 

3939. Cohn, Robert. (U. S. Naval Hosp., Be- 
thesda, Md.) On certain aspects of the sensory or- 
ganization of the human brain. III. A patterned 
response to three simultaneously applied cutaneous 
stimuli. Neurology, 1952, 2, 140-143.—''Three 
tactile stimuli when simultaneously applied, one 
rostral to two homologous more caudal (or distal) 
parts, result in the obliteration of the stimulus from 
the ipsilateral caudal part in the great majority of 
patients studied.”"—C. E. Henry. 

3940. Ekbom, К. А., Jernelius, B., & Kugelberg, 
E. (Serafimerlasarettet, Stockholm, Sweden.) Peri- 
oral reflexes. Neurology, 1952, 2, 103-111.— Reflex 
contraction of orbicularis oris and mentalis muscles 
was studied clinically and electro-myographically. 
In normals there is a consistent early response after 
11-15 msec. in orbicularis oris and a less consistent 
late response seen after 25-40 msec. А late reflex 
contraction of the mentalis muscle is associated with 
a strong blink reflex. These responses were more 
lively and more common in cases of Parkinsonism 
and amyotrophic lateral sclerosis than in normals.— 
С. E. Henry. ! 

3941. Fontes, Victor. (Instituto da Costa Ferreira, 
qp on eris et ie Structures anatomi- 

les. (Psychic functions and anatomic structures. 
Dialectica, 1951, 5, 445-469. —'This is a summary 2 
our present knowledge of the structure, connections 
and functions of brain centers, especially the thala- 
mus, the hypothalamus and the frontal lobes. 
Nervous or psychic illnesses may be considered as 
various dissolutions, resulting on the one hand from 
the suppression of higher centers or Powers, on the 
other hand from the liberation of lower ones. To 
the thalamus and hypothalamus correspond the 
lower and older manifestations of the mind: emotion 
and instinct, to the cortex the higher and more recent 
adaptive and intellectual processes. The frontal 
lobe appears to be the structural basis for such psy- 
chical areas as Soe es will, personality, and 
successful action on the milieu. Engli 
— М. Choynowski. See: 
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3942. Forster, К. E., & Ferguson, T. B. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Relationship between 
hypothalamic temperature and thermo-regulatory 
effectors in unanesthetized cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1952, 169, 255-269.— Thermistors were implanted in 
the hypothalamic region (preoptic) of cats. Upon 
recovery from operation the animals were placed ina 
thermoregulated chamber which could be set at any 
temperature between 0° and 45° C. It was found 
that “hypothalamic temperature in unanesthetized 
cats, exposed to ambient temperatures of 0° to 
about 30°C., showed small irregular variations 
amounting to as much as 0.5°C. about a relatively 
constant mean which was independent of environ- 
mental temperature." In 5 out of 7 animals heat 
polypnea and panting produced by convective and 
radiant heating were correlated with rises in hypo- 
thalamic temperature.—J. Р. Zubek. 

3943. French, J. D., & Magoun, H. W. Effects 
of chronic lesions in central cephalic brain stem of 
monkeys. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 
68, 591-604.—The experimental induction of de- 
limited electrolytic lesions in the reticular activating 
system in 9 monkeys (Macacus mulatus) with a 10th 
as a control was accompanied behaviorally by 
akinesis and hypersomnolence and by hypersyn- 
chrony in brain wave tracings, each paralleling in 
degree the extent to which the reticular system was 
involved. These accompaniments exceed in degree 
those reported by Lindsley for the cat and “em- 
phasize the potential importance of the area in 
cerebral function іп man."—L; A. Pennington. 


3944. French, J. D., von Amerongen, Е. K., & 
Magoun, H. W. Anm activating system in brain stem 
of monkey. A, M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 
68, 577—590.— Experimental stimulation of auditory, 
visual, sciatic, splanchic, and vagus nerves of 10 
monkeys (Macacus mulatus) under ether and im- 
mobilized, was accompanied by potential changes, as 
indicated by cortical tracings and by tracings ob- 
tained from the brain stem through electrodes via 
the use of the Horsley-Clarke instrument, within 
"this centrally situated area." It is concluded that 
the area, functioning as a unit and capable of excita- 
tion by external stimuli, effects "electrical activity 
of the cortex and behavioral arousal of the animal 
‚+. this medially mediated mechanism plays an 
important role in such . . . reactions as awareness 
of sensation, arousal to wakefulness, or alerting to 
attention."—7L. A. Pennington. 


3945. Gastaut, H., & Hunter, J. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada.) An experimental study of the 
mechanism of photic activation in idiopathic epilepsy- 
EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 263-287.—This 
Paper gives extensive data on the form and latency 
of the subcortical and cortical response to single and 
multiple flashes of light. It elaborates the partially 
opposed effects of strychnine and metrazol and re- 
veals how the classic spontaneous wave and spike 
pattern of idiopathic epilepsy may be brought about 
by the combined action of drugs and light via irra- 
diation through the intralaminar system. Tridione 
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selectively alters such responses, as does bilateral 
(but not unilateral) ablation of visual cortex.— 
С. E. Henry. i 

3946. Goldring, S., Ulett, G., O'Leary, J., & 
Greditzer, A. (Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Initial survey of slow potential changes ob- 
tained under resting conditions and incident to con- 
vulsive therapy. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
297-308.—A balancing potentiometer and chopper 
system was used to record DC potential changes on 
a standard EEG instrument. , 40 cases showed а 
range of + 1-34 mV., polarity remaining the same 
for individual patients. Neuropsychiatric cases 
showed an immediate DC shift of + 4-12 mV. with 
electric or Metrazol shock treatment; with insulin a 
+ 10-12 mV. shift persisted throughout the coma. 
Superimposed more rapid DC variation of uV. range 
was also observed. In addition to the above values 
obtained via scalp electrodes, records made directly 
from human and monkey brain showed comparable 
changes.—C. E. Henry. 

3947. Gross, N. В. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.), 
& Thurlow, W. В. Microelectrode studies of neural 
auditory activity of cat. II. Medial genicular body. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 409-422.— Based on vari- 
ation of rate of fire with change in intensity and fre- 
quency of stimulus and on the finding of differenti- 
ally sensitive elements to particular frequencies it is 
concluded that there is localized specificity of func- 
tion in the medial geniculate body. Further evidence 
is derived from the masking of neural responses by 
pure tones and thermal noise.—C. E. Henry. 

3948. Harlow, Harry F. Functional organization 
of the brain in relation to mentation and behavior. 
In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology of mental 
health and disease (see 27: 3957), 244-264.—The 
effects of lesions in the frontal and posterior associ- 
ation areas in monkeys on tests of discrimination 
learning, delayed response, and oddity were studied. 
Although no specific localization of intellectual func- 
tion was found, different cortical areas did play 
markedly unequal roles in their mediation. Com- 
ments were added by Heinrich Kluver (253-256) 
and Donald О. Hebb (256-257). These additional 
topics were discussed: Relation of structure to func- 
tion in the cortex, Percival Bailey (257-259) ; Some 
observations on the organization of higher functions 
after penetrating brain injury in man, Hans-Lukas 
Teuber (259-262); Remarks on psychological find- 
ings attendant on psychosurgery, Carney Landis 
(262-264).— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3949. Himwich, Harold E. Effect of shock ther- 
аріеѕ on the brain. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The 
biology of mental health and disease (see 27: 3957), 
548-567.— Studies on the symptomatic patterns and 
the biochemical effects of insulin hypoglycemia, 
electroshock and the injection of metrazol on the 

rain are reviewed. Lothar B. Kalinowsky discussed 
the psychiatric effects of shock treatment. William 

. Stone emphasized the role of secondary chemical 
Teactions to lowered oxygen concentration during 
shock— Jr. J, Wayner, Jr. 
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3950. Hughes, James G. (U. Tennessee Coll. 
Med. Memphis), Ehemann, Babette, & Hill, 
Fontaine S. Electroencephalography of the new- 
born:IL Studies on normal, full term infants while 
awake and while drowsy. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1949, 
77, 310-314.—EEG's were obtained on 25 normal in- 
fants, age range 4 hours to 6 days, whose mothers 
had received no analgesic or anesthetic agent during . 
labor or delivery. Results showed that (1) the EEG 
of the wide-awake neonate is characterized by a de- 
cided flattening effect; (2) drowsy infants had ir- 
regular random waves of increased amplitude with 
superimposed irregular minor fluctuations; and (3) 
no significant changes in the pattern of the brain 
waves were noted from the first through the sixth 
day of life—S. B. Sterne. 1 

3951. Ingram, W. R., Knott, J. R., Wheatley, 
M. D., & Summers, T. D. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Physiological relationships between hypothalamus 
and cerebral cortex. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 
1951, 3, 37—58.—Unanesthetized cats were used in 
this study of the chronic effects of various hypo- 
thalamic lesions on the electrocorticogram (EEG). 
Previous findings of severe affective changes resulting 
in savage animals from lesions in the hypothalamus 
were verified. Small lesions usually induced a fast 
normal EEG readily alerted or aroused by affective 


` stimuli and sometimes followed by rhythmic slow 


activity. Because hypothalamic destruction :pro- 
duced electrocortical patterns resembling sleep that 
could nevertheless be modified by stimulation, it ap- 
pears that normally the hypothalamus maintains an 
alerting effect on cortex but that accessory compon- 
ents may be involved in the absence of this cortico- 
petal facilitatory mechanism.—C. E. Henry. 


3952, Kaada, Birger, R., & Jasper, Herbert. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Respiratory re- 
sponses to stimulation of temporal pole, insula, and 
hippocampal and limbic gyri in man. A. М. А. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 608-619.—By 
means of electrical stimulation (Rahm stimulator) 
of exposed tissue in 8 patients under local anaesthesia 
just prior to treatment for seizures, it was possible to 
chart incompletely the cortical points accompanied 
by cessation of respiratory movements, Results 
indicate that these cortical points are similar in loca- 
tion to those for the monkey. "It is likely that these 
areas are not specifically respiratory in function, but 
have their effect . . . as a part of a complex pat- 
tern. . . ." Subjective reports included frequent 
reference to sleepiness and to a tendency to close the 
eyes.—L. A. Pennington. 

3953. Kimura, Tadayoshi. (Second Tokyo Natl. 
Hosp., Tokyo.) Studies on the electroencephalo- 
gram of new born. Iryo, 1951, 5(4), 6-11.—4 series 
of EEG's was made on a 7 month premature infant, 
five 8 month prematures, 46 normal full-term infants, 
and 22 unspecified age infants. The EEG waves 
were more pronounced at the occipital area, and were 
of the irregular mixed type. At the frontal area 
there were fewer slow waves and many 10-20 cycel 
waves. The difference of the EEG between the 
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states of wakefulness and in sleep is not clearcut 
until the infant is 3 mos. old. The change in the 
EEG when a light stimulus is applied could not be 
ascertained owing to the interference of body move- 
ments and nictitation. The change in the EEG from 
birth to early infanthood consists of a gradual de- 
crease of the low frequency waves and an increase of 
the 10-12 cycle wave area and the acceleration of 
its amplitude.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

3954. Lloyd-Smith, D. L. (McGill U., Montreal, 

Canada.) The electroencephalogram during hyper- 
ventilation followed by apnoea. 4A preliminary re- 
port. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 289-296.— 
“Following hyperventilation, the period of involun- 
tary apnoea was reinforced by voluntary breath- 
"holding. After an interval of normal record, high 
voltage slow waves similar to those during hyper- 
ventilation returned. This response was observed to 
a variable degree in 36 of 50 subjects, and was ac- 
companied by cyanosis, In two subjects with idio- 
pathic epilepsy, apnoea activated typical EEG spike 
and wave discharges. An attempt is made to inter- 
pret these findings in the light of the two main the- 
ories as to the mechanism by which hyperventilation 
affects the brain and activates the EEG (the hypo- 
capnia and the hypoxia or ischemia theories). The 
evidence, although indirect, appears to support the 
hypoxia theory."—C. E. Henry. 

3955. McLardy, T. (U. London, England.) Dif- 
fuse thalamic projection to cortex: an anatomical 
critique. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1951, 3, 183-188. 
—Recent electrophysiological studies, particularly 
those concerned with the low frequency recruiting 
response, have implied that this presumes some sort 
of diffuse thalamic projection system. The burden 
of this critique is that there has been over-general- 
ization of the experimental evidence for such a sys- 
tem. The topography and nomenclature are briefly 
reviewed, revealing that there is little anatomical 
evidence for such a system. Rather, there is cir- 
cumstantial evidence of an intrathalamic diffusion 
system, probably involving the centromedian com- 
plex, which by activating other thalamic nuclei 
reaches the cortex via specific projection fibers. 
Cortical recruiting responses would then be attribut- 
able to activation of nerve fibers passing through the 
internal medullary lamina.—C. £. Henry. 

3956. Meyer, John S., & Hunter, John. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Can.) Behavior dei "x dedit 
diencephalic lesions. Neurology, 1952, 2, 112-130.— 
Lesions in the anteromedial thalamus and upper end 
of the mammillo-thalamic tract of the cat produced 
akinetic and apathetic states which were associated 
with EEG abnormality relatively resistant to sensory 
excitation. Lesionsin the midportion of the mammil- 
lothalamic tract produced akinetic and cataleptic 
states. Lesions in the inferior portion of this tract 
and around the mammillary bodies produced cata- 
lepsy and unresponsiveness. EEG changes were 
not marked in these latter groups.—C. E. Henry. 

3957. Milbank Memorial Fund. 27th Annual 
Conference. The biology of mental health and dis- 
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ease. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1952. xxv, 
654 p. $10.00—108 authors have contributed to 38 
chapters in an attempt to explain how the brain 
works both normally and abnormally. Chapters 
pertinent to psychology are abstracted separately in 
this issue.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. t 

3958. Moruzzi, G. (U. Pisa, Italy.) Effects at 
different frequencies of cerebellar stimulation upon 
postural tonus and myotatic reflexes. EEG Clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 463-469.—“A reversal from 
inhibition to facilitation of extensor rigidity and of 
myotatic reflexes is brought about by reducing, in 
the decerebrate cat, the rate of cerebellar stimulation, 
The relationships between facilitating afterdischarge, 
following low frequency stimuli, and post-inhibitory 
rebound, following higher rates of stimulation, as 
well as the neural spread of inhibition brought about 
by increasing the rate of stimulation from 50 to 
300/sec. and the presence of inhibitory responses 
after complete extirpation of all midbrain, are de- 
scribed and discussed."—4C. E. Henry. 

3959. Preobrazhenskafa, N. S. K voprosu o 
narushenii vzaimootnosheniíà pervol i vtoroi signal’ 
noi sistemy pri povrezhdenii mozgovogo konsta 
zritel'nogo analizatora. (A contribution to the prob- 
lem of the disruption of the interrelationship between 
the first and second signal systems in cases of injury 
to the cerebral terminus of the visual analyzer.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(4), 21-26.—The 
disruption of complex visual fuctions involves dis- 
ruption in the first and second signal systems. The 
action of any analyzer is never isolated, as all 
analyzers are both functionally and anatomically 
interconnected. Therefore, injuries to the occipital 
area produce syndromes involving not only the 
visual, but also the other analyzers.—J. D. London. 

3960. Pshonik, A. T. Kora golovnogo mozga 1 
retseptornaia funktsiia organizma. (The cerebral 
cortex and the receptory function of the organism). 
Moscow: Sovetskaia nauka, 1952. 366 p. 14 rub. 
50 kop.—This monograph is a result of many years 
of experimental research on the role of the cerebral 
Cortex in some normal and pathological receptory 
functions of the organism from the standpoint of 
Pavlov's theory and with the help of the method of 
conditioned reflexes. The author proves the in- 
fluence of the cerebral cortex on the cardio-vascular 
system of man and animal, shows the role of the 
cerebral cortex in the formation of the skin pain re- 
sponses and the dominance of conditioned vascular 
reflexes over the unconditioned, and explains the 
psychological mechanism of the interoceptive vascu- 
lar neuroses. 26 pages of references.— M. Choy- 
nowski. 

3961. Robinson, Franklin, & Hughes, Robert A. 
(Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Effects of 
adenine compounds on electrocortical activity. 
Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 387-398.—Intravenous ad- 
ministration and topical application of various 
adenine derivatives inhibited ACh spikes without 
affecting the spontaneous ECG or strychnine spikes. 
Atropine sulphate i.v. also inhibited ACh spiking. 
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A selective order of potency was found, with adeno- 
sinetriphosphate most effective. The possible role 
of adenine nucleotides in nerve cell metabolism and 
the possibility of ACh and strychnine acting on 
different cortical neuronal groups is discussed.— 
C. E. Henry. 

3962. Roitbak, A. L, & Khechinashvili, S. N. 
Po povodu raboty E. D. Edriana “Elektricheskaia 
aktivnost’ oboniatel’noi lukovifsy mlekopitafishch- 
ikh. (Apropos E. D. Adrian’s work, "Electrical 
activity of the olfactory bulbs in mammals.") Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38(3), 350-355.—Adrian’s article 
is subjected to negative criticism. “Almost all of 
Adrian's data on the electrical activity of the ol- 
factory bulbs are based on methodological errors, 
and his theoretical arguments [moreover] . . . are 
[quite] untenable."— 7. D. London. 


3963. Shimbel, A. Some elementary considera- 
tions of neural models. Bull. math. Biophys., 1952, 
14, 68-71.—The outputs of nervous systems (as 
expressed in motor activity) are viewed as mathe- 
matical transformations on the inputs which enter 
via the sensory nerves. Simple nerve-ganglion 
models are exhibited which theoretically account for 
the arithmetic computations necessary to expedite 
such transformations.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.). 


3964. Sloan, N., & Jasper, H. (Montreal (Can.) 
Neurol. Inst.) Studies of the regulatory functions 
of the limbic cortex. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 
2, 317-327.—Since electrical stimulation of the 
anterior limbic cortex (dialized cat and monkey) 
may elicit 3 different types of response in the elec- 
trical activity of the brain (attenuation, augmenta- 
tion, activation) its function should be regarded as 
regulatory rather than suppressor. An intimate 
anatomical and physiological relationship exists be- 
tween these phylogenetically older brain regions, 
including this mesocortex, the thalamic reticular 
system, and the reticular formations of hypothala- 
mus, subthalamus and brain stem.—C. E. Henry. 


3965. Spalding, J. М. К. (Radcliffe. Infirmary, 
Oxford, Eng.) Wounds of the visual pathway. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 99-107.— 
62 cases with visual field defects and with injury 
confined to the visual radiations were studied. The 
results indicate that “їп the anterior part of the radi- 
ation the fibres of central vision are spread out on the 
lateral aspect of the visual radiation, tending to con- 
Sregate at its intermediate part, and the fibres of 
Peripheral vision are spread out on the medial aspect 
tending to congregate at its upper and lower margins. 

his also accounts for the extreme rarity of para- 
Central scotomata in injuries to the anterior radi- 
ation."— М, L. Simmel, 

3966. Spalding, J. M. K. (Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, Eng.) Wounds of the visual pathway. J. 
Neurol, Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 169-181.— 

2 cases of penetrating head injury with visual field 
efects and lesions affecting primarily the striate 
Cortex are reported. Comparisons of site of lesion, 
as indicated by x-ray, and visual field defects leads 
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the author to the following conclusions: "Central 
(macular) vision is represented unilaterally. The 
horizontal meridian of the visual field is represented 
in the floor of the calcarine fissure. . . . Central 
vision within 8° to 10° circumference is represented 
on that part of the striate cortex which faces posteri- 
orly or postero-medially, The remainder which 
faces medially represents vision more peripheral 
than 10° from the fixation point. . . .” 9 cases were 
presented in detail, 11 figures; 16 references.— 
М. L. Simmel. 

3967. Starzl, T. E. (Northwestern U. Med, Sch., 
Chicago, Ill), Taylor, C. W., & Magoun, Н. W. 
Ascending conduction in reticular activating system, 
with special reference to the diencephalon. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 461—477.—" With repetitive 
stimulation of this system in the bulb or mid-brain, 
desynchronization of electrical activity has been ob- 
served in the sub- and hypothalamus, ventromedial 
thalamus and internalcapsule. Potentials evoked by 
single shock reticular stimuli are recorded from the 
same areas. Excitation of these diencephalic regions, 
in turn, induces generalized desynchronization of 
electrocortical activity, and single shock stimuli de- 
livered to them evoke widely distributed cortical po- 
tentials. These results suggest that alternative 
routes are available for corticopetal conduction of 
the reticular activating influence... ."— 
Henry. 

3968. Starzl, T. E. (Northwestern U. Med. Sch., 
Chicago, Ill), Taylor, C. W., & Magoun, Н. W. 
Collateral afferent excitation of reticular formation 
of brain stem. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 479-496. 
— "The distribution of afferent collaterals to the 
reticular formation of the brain stem has been in- 
vestigated in the cat by probing for potential changes 
evoked by somatic and auditory stimulation. In the 
case of each modality, a rich supply of collateral con- 
nections to the midbrain tegmentum, sub- and hypo- 
thalamus and ventromedial thalamus was encount- 
ered. These findings offer an explanation for a 
number of the generalized consequences of afferent 
stimulation which have been difficult to understand 
in terms of conduction within classical sensory paths. 
Specifically, they indicate that the arousing and 
awakening influence of sensory stimulation may be 
exerted indirectly, and at a subcortical level, by 
collateral excitation of the reticular activating sys- 
tem in the brain stem."—C. E. Henry. 

3969. Temmes, Yrjó, & Huhmar, Erkki. EEG 
changes in boxers. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1952, 27, 
175-180.—Boxing causes permanent dysrythmia in 
some. Brain lesions usually occur diffusely but oc- 
casionally occur acutely. The EEG typically shows 
breaking and reduction of alpha waves, increase of 
fast waves, and in severe cases, a reduction of the 
electric functions observable with the EEG. The 
EEG disturbances are connected with a syndrome of 
retarded and slackening mental and physical func- 
tions.—D. Prager. 2 v AD 

3970. ten Cate, J. (U. Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands.) Spontaneous electrical activity of the spinal 
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cord. EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 445-451.— 
“The isolated spinal cord of frogs and cats shows 
spontaneous electrical activity which can be regis- 
tered without difficulty. In the electrochordogram 
it is possible to distinguish slow and fast waves. A 
single isolated segment of the frog's spinal cord also 
shows spontaneous electrical activity. The spon- 
taneous electrical activity is maintained at a rela- 
tively high level by stimuli which are transmitted 
from the skin and muscles to the spinal cord. After 
section of all the spinal nerves, peeling-off of the skin 
and elimination of proprioceptive stimuli by injec- 
tion of curare, the spontaneous electrical activity 
diminishes considerably. The spontaneous electrical 
activity of the spinal cord is also influenced by the 
brain. Both the nuclei of the brain stem and the 
motor cortex of the cerebral hemispheres play an 
important part in this respect.” —C. E. Henry. 


3971. Walter, W. Grey. An electro-mechanical 
“Animal.” Discovery, 1950, 11, 90-93,—The author 
has designed mobile electro-mechanical robots, 
called Machina speculatrix, which demonstrate 
several principles which seem to appear in most 
living creatures, namely, parsimony (economy of 
structure and function), speculation (the propensity 
to explore the environment actively), positive and 
negative tropism, discernment (distinction between 
effective and ineffective behavior), optima (a tend- 
ency to seek conditions with moderate and most 
favorable properties rather than maxima), self- 
recognition (specific reaction to their own reflection 
in a mirror) mutual recognition, and internal 
stability. "Models of this sort can be used to dem- 
onstrate many of the physiological mechanisms 
known to operate in the nervous system.” —M. 
Choynowski. 


3972. Walter, Grey. (Burden Neurological Inst., 
Eng. Patterns in your head. Discovery, 1952, 13, 
56-62.—First part of this article is devoted to the 
discussion of patterns of brain activity, as disclosed 
by taking electroencephalograms of a scanning 
process which takes place in the brain, as well as to 
the description of the author's machine CORA 
(Conditioned Reflex Analogue) which forms condi- 
tioned reflexes and copies many important details 
of the learning process, including a sort of a nervous 
breakdown, when the pattern of association becomes 
too confusing.’ In the second part the author de- 
scribes 3 types of people, differing in their alpha 
rhythms, namely, “R” (responsive), “Р” (persistent) 
and “М” (minus), and the psychological significance 
of ee ieri саев in children and ap- 
pearing in many adults, when they are bad- 
or in psychopaths.— M. Ghovaeaent "uv sien 


3973. Woolsey, Clinton N. Patterns of localiza- 
tion in sensory and motor areas of the cerebral 
cortex. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology of 
mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 193-225. — 
A review of recent comparative studies on the topo- 
graphic organization of cortical fields in a variety of 
mammals. Forms and figures in the electrical activ- 
ity seen in the surface (25 electrodes in the array) of 


- vagorespiratory and Hering's nerve reflexes. 
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the cerebral cortex by John C. Lilly (p. 206-219) 
and the Ascending reticular activiting system by 
Horace W. Magoun (p. 219-225) were additional 
topics discussed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

‘3974. Wyss, О. А. М. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
Fibre type and frequency effect as factors determin- 
ing response to afferent stimulation. ЕЕС Clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 453-462.—‘‘The changes of 
reflex response observed when varying strength, 
duration and frequency of artificial stimuli applied 
to an afferent nerve, have been compared for spina 

odi- 
fication of reflex effect due to involvement of differ- 
ent types of afferent fibres exists for the vagal in- 
spiratory reflex and for antagonistic cardio-vascular 
responses to stimulation of Hering’s nerve. Reflex 
reversal due to varying rate of impulses in one and 
the same group of afferent fibres applies for Hering- 
Breuer reflexes brought about by the ordinary pul- 
monary stretch receptors. It may also be accepted 
for ipsilateral spinal inhibition. The fibre type as 
well as the frequency-effect principle can be responsi- 
ble for qualitative change in reflex control.” —C. E. 
Henry. 


(See also. abstracts 3844, 3993, 4038, 4094, 4097, 
4677) 
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3975. Austin, T. R, & Sleight, R. B. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Accuracy of tactual 
discrimination of letters, numerals, and geometric 
forms. J. exp. Psychol, 1952, 43, 239-247.—An 
exploratory experiment attempting to determine 
whether tactual cues might be employed to reduce 
the work load on the human operator. Various let- 
ters, numerals, and geometric forms were presented 
to Ss one at a time. Solid figures with index finger 
tip movement permitted were the most discrimin- 
аЫе.— 4. К. Solarz. 

3976, Bonner, Frances; Cobb, Stanley; Sweet, 
William H., & White, James C. Frontal lobe sur- 
gery in the treatment of pain. Psychosom. Med., 
1952, 14, 382-405.— With 6 patients following bi- 
lateral leukotomy there were severe psychological 
changes, which improved with the passage of time. 
Bilateral lower quadrant leukotomy in 9 patients 
was noted for marked apathy which, although it was 
reduced with the passage of time, was still a pre- 
dominant feature in one patient followed for 3 years. 
Unilateral leukotomy in 19 patients revealed only 
slight changes which improved in time. Patients 
leukotomized for pain generally showed more mental 
deficit than those leukotomized for psychosis.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

3977. Canac, F., & Gavini, H. Études des cor- 
relations entre le seuil auditif, le seuil différentiel 
de brillance, le seuil de vision nocturne et électro- 
encéphalogramme. (Study of the correlation be- 
tween the auditory threshold, the differential thresh- 
old of brightness, that of night vision and the elec- 
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troencephalogram.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 585-589.—Results have not shown a general 
factor of sensory discrimination; also, no relation 
appeared between electroencephalographic records 
and the results of sensory tests.—G, E. Bird. 

3978. Clausen, Johs. Kuten smerte. (Cutane- 
ous pain.) Nord, psykol., 1952, 4, 105-117.—This 
article surveys the history of cutaneous pain theories, 
summarizes the arguments of today for pain as a 
specific sense modality, and outlines the neuroana- 
tomical basis of cutaneous pain. After a short de- 
scription of the Wolff-Hardy-Goodell technique for 
determination of pain threshold, the findings ob- 
tained by this technique are reviewed under the 
following subheadings: the threshold in normal sub- 
jects; the distinction between pain threshold and 
reaction to pain; factors which influence the pain 
threshold ; psycho-physical implications; and clinical 
applications, Finally distinguishing characteristics 
of cutaneous pain are summarized.—M. L. Reymert. 

3979. Feinmesser, M. (University Hospital, Jeru- 
salem, Israel.) Unusual vestibular phenomenon 
following mastoid operation in a case of a left tem- 
poral meningioma. Conf. Neurol, 1952, 12, 195- 
197.—“A case of meningioma of the left temporal 
lobe is described, in which, following a mastoid 
operation, a slight pressure applied to a specific point 
on the left external ear increased the spontaneous 
nystagmus and the past-pointing to the left, and 
elicited a tendency to fall to the left vertigo. These 
reactions did not appear on the usual caloric stimu- 
lation," French & German summaries.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3980. Graybiel, Ashton. (U. S. Naval School of 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla. The oculo- 
gravic illusion. U. S. Nav. Sch. Aviat. Med., 1951. 
Res. Project NM 001 059.01.27. 11 p.—An experi- 
ment designed to study certain features of the oculo- 
gravic illusion is described. Certain observable 
characteristics of the illusion are given. The author 
feels that the oculogravic illusion offers a means of 
studying cooperation and rivalry between certain 
sense departments and assumes importance in the 
area of aviation medicine in so far as it occurs in 
flight.—D. E. Walton, 

3981. Hensel, Herbert, & Zotterman, Yngve. 
( Veterinürhógskolan, Stockholm, Sweden.) Action 
potentials of cold fibres and intracutaneous tempera- 
ture gradient. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 377-385. 
—Action potentials recorded from the lingual nerve 
9f the cat during cooling of the tongue from above or 
below or by injection of cold solutions into the lingual 
artery demonstrate that the adequate stimulus is a 
Spatial temperature gradient across the receptor 
layer.—C. E. Henry. 

3982. Hoisington, L. B. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) Some relationships between factors involved 
in the perceptual process. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 
1951, 32, 125-128.—Assumptions involved include 
the following: (1) External objects are only objecti- 
fied sensory components, giving the following result- 
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ants in perception: (a) creation of a world of objects 
through objectivication of sensory experiences, and 
(b) Preparation of the organism to react adjustively 
in connection with these objects. (2) All meaning 
is the muscular adjustment (tonic not phasic) pres- 
ent in perception. (3) Any reaction, verbal or 
overt behavior, is a phase of this muscular adjust- 
ment. (4) All postulates and theories are based on 
the inherent nature of the organism and on modes of 
functioning inherent in that nature. (5) Factors 
primarily involved in the perceptual process are 
stimulus, receptor, sensory experience, muscular ad- 
justment, neural system, and organic organization. 
The perceptual process is one of dynamic interaction 
between these factors. The result of this interaction 
is organic organization, which in turn affects the 
functioning of the factors.— M. O. Wilson, 

3983. Numeroso, Niccoli. (U. Rome, Italy.) 
Charactéristiques générales and individuelles de 
l'evaluation de direction dans l'orientation spatiale 
lointaine. (General and individual characteristics 
of the estimation of direction in spatial distance 
orientation.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
lechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
589-592.—In a research course at the University of 
Rome, on orientation in space, the various quantita- - 
tive aspects of estimation of direction were studied in 
comparison with objective values. Preliminary tests 
were devised and administered.—G. E, Bird. 


(See also abstracts 4108, 4125, 4147, 4522) 
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3984, —_——. Protokol zasedanifa Moskovsk- 
ogo oftalmologicheskogo obshchestva, 26. IX. 
1950. (Protocols of the meung of the Moscow 
Ophthalmological Society, Sept. 26, 1950.) Vestn. 
Oftalmol., 1951, 30 (1), 46-48.—A report of a meeting 
devoted to pointing up the significance of Pavlovian 
theory for the problems of vision : its psychophysiol- 
ogy, its pathology, etc. Ophthalmology must be 
entirely reconstituted on Pavlovian bases.—J, D. 
London. 

3985. — — —. VI sessifa Akademii meditsin- 
skikh nauk SSSR. (6th session of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Medical Sciences.) Vestn. Oftalmol., 1951, 
30(1), 3-4.—A report of meetings held in the autumn 
of 1950 in order to render an account of activities for 
the years 1947-1950 and to pave the way for the 
Pavolvianization of the medical sciences. Ophthal- 
mology must heed the Pavlovian principles of holism 
and nervism in its practical and theoretical work,— 
I. D. London. 2 ше 

3986. Ahmed, Mohamed Adbel-Salam. e re- 
lation between three-dimensional visualization and 
mental-spatial-manipulation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 375-376.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 


` 151 p. $1.89, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich., Publ. No. 3870. ү m 
3987. Atkinson, Richard С. Ammons, 
B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Experimental factors in 
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visual form perception: II. Latency as a function of 
repetition. J. exp. Psychol, 1952, 43, 173-178.— 
A study of the latency and probability of occurrence 
of visual recognition of percepts on Rorschach ink 
blots when affected by practice, difficulty of per- 
cepts, and learning of second additional percepts. 
Findings support the assumption that the visual 
recognition response is learned.— А. К. Solarz. 


3988. Autrum, H., & Stócker, M. Über optische 
Verschmelzungsfrequenzen und stroboskopisches 
Sehen bei Insekten. (Optomotor fusion frequency 

‚ and stroboscopic vision in insects.) Biol. Zbl., 1952, 
71, 129-152.— The insects investigated fell into two 
groups, one containing bees, wasps, and flies, the 
other the cricket, grasshoppers, and the cockroach. 
The fusion frequency was measured by the opto- 
motor method and was found to lie between 200 and 
220 stimuli per second for the first group and between 
5 and 10 for the second. The fusion frequency was 
dependent on the intensity of the stimulus.—(Court- 
esy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

3989. Baumgardt, E. Sur le seuil du phosphàne 
électrique. Quantité liminaire et pseudo-chronaxie. 
(The threshold for an electric phosphene. Liminal 
value and pseudo-chronaxie.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1951, 145, 1654-1657.—It was possible to find the 
threshold stimulation for the production of an elec- 
tric phosphene as accurately as for light stimulation. 
The threshold fell to a minimum for stimuli of about 
27 m. sec. duration and returned to normal for 
stimuli of about 75 m. sec. and over. The results 
do not suggest that the organs stimulated are other 
than nerve fibers, but the fact that beyond a certain 
value an increase in energy of the exciting stimulus 
II a m effect у indicate that some in- 

ibitory mechanism must be involved.— te 
of Ophthal. Lit.) КОКУ 

3990. Baumgardt, E, & Bujas, Z. Sur le seuil 
du Beene électrique. L’inhibition rétroactive 
révélée par la méthode du double choc. (The thresh- 
old for an electric phosphene. Retroactive inhibition 

revealed by a double stimulus method.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1951, 145, 1824-1826.—The presence of 
a retroactive inhibition was suggested by an investi- 
gation on the effect of the duration of a constant 
electrical stimulus on the threshold for an electric 
phosphene. The nature of this inhibition was fur- 
ther examined by finding the threshold to a second 

Shock when the interval after the first was varied 

from 3.1 to 150 m. sec, Three durations of the 
electric stimuli were used, 3.4, 8.9, and 22.6 m. sec. 

By this means it was found that the electrical thresh- 

old is first lowered then (at about 30 m. sec.) raised 
and again lowered (at about 60 m.sec.) by an electric 

КОШ ics ee and inhibition necessary 

о produce such a result may be at th i 

= (Courtesy of Ophthal. Li) ae 
3991. Bouman, М. A., & Blokhuis, Е. W. М. 

The visibility of black objects against АП шшен 

background. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 525-528, 

—The eye is first dark adapted, then light adapted 

to a uniform field (50°) of green light, A “negative 
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flash” is then delivered to a region of the peripheral 
retina. This flash consists of a momentary darkening 
of the test region. The area and duration of flash are 
varied systematically and the subject reports the 
presence or absence of darkening. Circular and 
rectangular test regions are used. Flashes occur at 
3-sec intervals. The results are expressed in terms 
of the total average number of quanta for 60% 
detection as a function of test area, flash duration, 
and light intensity. They are interpreted in accord- 
ance with a 2-quanta theory of the absolute thresh- 
011—1. A. Riggs. 

3992. Bruscaglioni, R. (Equation of the adapta- 
tion of the human eye and the determination of the 
value of the contrast sensitivity and of the power of 
perception as a function of luminance. Аш. 
Fond. Ronchi, 1952, 7, 1-10.—The author sets ир an 
equation for vision, in which the perceptibility of an 
object is defined as a certain minimum amount of 
energy from the object that is received by the eye 
and utilized by the latter. The various factors in the 
equation are reviewed. It is noted that an observer 
with fine resolving power may have a lower power of 
perception, as thus defined, than another observer 
with lower resolving power. The performance of 
the eye, from an energy standpoint, is determined on 
the basis of the known values of the Fechner fraction; 
a simple empirical formula is thus derived giving the 
performance of the eye as a function of the field 
luminance. This formula may be termed the equa- 
tion of adaptation.—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.) 

3993. Burian, Hermann М, & Watson, C. Wes- 
ley. Cerebral electric response to intermittent 
photic stimulation in amblyopia ex anopsia. 4. M. 
A. Arch. Ophthal., 1951, 48, 137-143.—Changes in 
the electroencephalogram in relation to a lateralized 
controlled and adequate stimulus of the retinal ele- 
ments were noted in patients with amblyopia ex 
anopsia. If the visual acuity of the amblyopic eye 
was 20/70 or less, alpha activity continued when. the 
amblyopic eye was exposed to stroboscopic light 
stimulation, whereas it was immediately suppressed 
on exposure of the normal eye. The rhythmic elec- 
tric response from the occipital cortex in response to 
rhythmic illumination of the eyes (“photic driving") 
was less easily produced in some amblyopic eyes.— 
S. Renshaw. 

3994. deGroot, W. (Philips Research Labora- 
tories, Eindhoven, Netherlands.) A graphical method 
for solving problems of low-level photometry. Appl. 
sci. Res. The Hague, Ser. B., 1951, 2, 131-148.— 
A graphical method is described for determining 
luminance scales for different relative energy dis- 
tributions at varying levels of subjective brightness. 
An analysis is made of Weaver's low-level photo- 
metric data, and other data from the literature are 
checked using the functions obtained from Weaver's 
data.—R. W. Burnham. L4) 

3995. Ellerbrock, V: J. (Ohio State U., Columbus. 
The effect of aniseikonia A the amplitude of vertical 
divergence. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 403-415.— 
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Observations were made by 3 observers, including 
the author, on a haploscopic device equipped with 
means for introducing and accurately measuring 
aniseikonic differences and vertical displacement. 
Stimulus designs of 4 sizes included printed material 
with border, bordered area alone, and white print 
on black without border. Amplitude of vertical 
divergence decreased with increase in aniseikonia. 
This is attributed to reduced size of fusion area 
around fixation point, introduction of conflicting 
visual stimuli (adjacent lines of print), decrease in 
distance of zone of scintillation from the point of 
йхайоп.— М. R. Stoll. 

3996, Engelhardt, A. Die їп der rotgriin-blinden 
Zone der Netzhaut unbunt oder gelb aussehenden 
Farben. (The hues which appear yellow or colorless 
when viewed by the red-green blind part of the 
retina.) Z. Biol, 1951, 104, 459-468.—Ostwald 
papers viewed at 30—40° on a perimeter were matched 
against others viewed directly, The experiments 
were done in north daylight. The difference thresh- 
old for greys was found to be four times as great for 
35° as for the immediate extra-foveal area, but when 
the difference was above the threshold the contrast 
effect was greater in the periphery. Yellow looked 
darker and more saturated to the periphery, but 
red and green looked a neutral grey. All colors from 
yellow-red to yellow-green had the same hue but 
different saturations.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 

3997. Fischer, М. Н. Sinnesempfindung (sensa- 
tion), Sinneswahrnehmung (perception), und Sin- 
nestauschung (illusion). (Sensation, perception, 
and illusion.) Pfliigers Arch., 1952, 255, 68-74.— 
A theoretical discussion of visual sensation and the 
distinction between visual perception and visual 
illusion, based on the sensory effects of electrical 
stimulation of the visual cortex and on a considera- 
tion of such phenomena as perspective and shape 
constancy.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 

3998. George, F. Н. Errors of visual recognition. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 202-206.—Report of 2 
experiments testing the Gestalt hypothesis of Prag- 
nanz as opposed to the Hebb-Ford experiment. In 
all, 3 sets of stimulus cards were used, incomplete 
Circles, arrows, and ellipses. Time intervals of 5 
min., 24 hrs., 4 days, and 8 days were used before 
single reproduction. The findings were in accord 
with the Hebb-Ford experiment, and opposed to the 
Principle of Prágnanz.— A. К. Solarz. 

3999. Hata, K. Studies on the measurement of 
the time-difference value of visual senses by Pul- 
frich's Stereoscopic effect and its clinical application. 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 789-802.—A 

Stereo-photometer" was designed to measure the 
apparent displacement of a Pulfrich pendulum. 
Using 40 normal subjects, a larger effect was pro- 
duced by small changes in the velocity of the pendu- 
lum at low than at high speeds of swing. When the 

ackground brightness was low the amount of dis- 
Placement was inversely proportional to the loga- 
rithm of the brightness, When the brightness was 
raised above 30 millilamberts there was a slow and 
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regular decrease of displacement to a constant level. 
During dark adaptation there was much fluctuation 
for the first 15 minutes but after 20 minutes the dis- 
placement remained constant. The amount of dis- 
placement was increased by increasing the difference 
of illumination of the two eyes.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Іл). ° 

4000. Heinsius, E. Uber eine neue Farblaterne 
zur Untersuchung von Farbenfehlsichtigkeit. (A 
new lantern color test). Klin, Mbl. Augenheilk., 
1952, 120, 86-89.—Description of a new instrument 
with which it is possible to diagnose the different 
degrees of defective color vision.—(Courtesy. of 
Ophthal. Lit.). 

4001. Ishak, I. б. Н. (Ibrahim Pasha U., Cairo, 
Egypt.) The photopic luminosity curve for a group 
of fifteen Egyptian trichromats. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 42, 529-534.—Egyptian observers were used in 
the present experiments with the idea that their 
macular pigmentation might be denser than that of 
the observers on which the ICI standard was based, 
The results show a maximum luminosity of 560 my. 
There is substantial agreement among individual 
observers in the region from 560 to 700 тд. Signi- 
ficant individual variations occur, however, from 
410 to 560 ти. Significant inverted humps in the 
curve occur at 450 and 480 my for all observers. 
For the Egyptian observers their humps are more 
pronounced than those previously reported, and they 
are believed to depend upon density of macular pig- 
mentation. Even for the Egyptian observers 
luminosity is higher than that of the ICI curve at the 
blue end of the spectrum.—Z. A. Riggs. 

4002. Ishak, I. G. Н. (Ibrahim Pasha U., Cairo, 
Egypt.) The spectral chromaticity coordinates for 
one British and eight Eygptian trichromats. J. opt. 
Soc, Amer., 1952, 42, 534-539.—Spectral lights of 
650, 530 and 460 my were used as red, green and blue 
primaries, respectively. Results show that the 
Egyptians are similar to the British in the red co- 
ordinate, but the Egyptian takes less blue and more 
green than the British from 410 to 460 my, Also, 
the amount of negative blue required by the Egyp- 4 
tians is much greater than that of the British from 
530 to 650 тд. Otherwise the 2 groups are not 
markedly different in their color-matching perform- 
ance.—L. A. Riggs. 

4003. Janda, Earl Joseph. On the relationship 
between anxiety and night vision. Dissert. Abstr., 
1952, 12, 219-220,—Abstract of Ph.D, dissertation, 
U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 143 р., $1.79, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 2749. д Bie 

4004, Kephart, N. C., & Oliver, James E. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) A study of the relationship, 
between lateral phoria and age. Amer. J. Optom. 
1952, 29, 423-429.—Ortho-rater юше scores for 
approximately 8000 workers, aged from 16 to 78, 
were correlated with age. Results were сотр: 
with those reported by others, A slight tendency 
toward more esophoria at far and toward more ex- 
ophoria at near with increasing age was indicated, 
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Correlations are statistically significant except for 
the far finding for the 1931 females. Duration of 
industrial work did not appear to be a factor.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

4005. Kleckner, James F. (U. S. Naval Hospital, 
San Diego.) A test for monocular malingering. 
О. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1951, 2, 1911-1914,— 
From 0.5 to 3% of all inductees are estimated to be 
ocular malingerers. Directions are given for con- 
struction of a device to discover if vision in one eye 
is in fact absent when it is so claimed. The author 
states that "the examiner must constantly bear in 
mind the fact that the patient may have true 
hysteria.” —W. Fleeson. 

4006. Klughardt, A., & Reuther, R. (Measuring 

perception of simultaneous contrast of uncolored 
brightness.) Veróff. wiss. Photo-Lab. Agfa, 1951, 7, 
162-168.—4A relatively simple apparatus and experi- 
mental procedure are described for the determination 
of simultaneous contrast of brightnesses with achro- 
matic light. A large number of observers, both men 
and women, were examined, and the average value 
was determined for all luminances ordinarily en- 
countered, The results indicate that simultaneous 
contrast is, in general, more pronounced with men 
than with women; also, the magnitude of the effect 
is subject to considerable periodic fluctuation; from 
day to day, it may change by as much as 0.3 log unit. 
—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 

„4007. Kravkov, S. V. Tsvetovoe zrenie. (Color 
vision). Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci. 1951. 175 p. 
10 rub.—This posthumously published book com- 
prises the analysis, from the point of view of trichro- 
matic theory, of some more elementary regularities 
underlying color sensations and of some properties 
of the color reactions of the visual analyser. It is 

written from the standpoint of Marxian-Leninist 
theory of reflexion and of Pavlov's theory, and ap- 
pears to be a new serious contribution to the ma- 
terialistic Psychology and physiology of the sense 
organs,” Portrait; 7 pages of references .—M. 
Choynowski. 

4008. Kurke, Martin. (U. Buffalo, М. Y.) The 
relation of practice to dereira of ыл per- 
ception. Psychol. Newsltr. 1952, No. 40, 1-9.—A 
phylogenetic study of the effect of initial visual ex- 
perience, with an emphasis on Riesen's work, The 
major part of the article deals with depth and pattern 
studies with color vision and intensity mentioned. 
The author concludes that the dependence of visual 
experience upon perception seems to be correlated 
with the phyletic scale. 22-item bibliography.— 


D. S. Leeds. 
4009. LeGrand, Yves. Sur l'absorption de l'in- 
frarouge par l'oeil humain. (Absorption of infrared 


by the human eye.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1952 
234, 2228-2230.— The degenerative influence on clear 
yision in workers continuously exposed to fire from 
industrial furnaces has been attributed to absorption 
by the ocular media of infrared radiation. An at- 
tempt was made to determine whether such effects 
were due directly to absorption of infrared by the 
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lens, or indirectly due to overheating of the aqueous _ 


humor. By assuming that the large proportion of 


water contained in the cornea, aqueous humor, and 
lens, was responsible for the total absorption in each 
calculation was made of the probable infrared ab- 
sorption (1.01.94) by each optical element at tem- 
peratures of 1448°K and 2896°K (which represent 
the extremes of temperatures found in industrial 
furnaces). It was concluded that absorption by the 
aqueous humor results in sufficient overheating to 
account (by uniform convection) for defects found 
in the lens.—R. W. Burnham. 

4010. Mote, Е. A., & Reed, Eleanor С. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of high intensity 
and short duration versus low intensity and long 
duration of intermittent pre-exposure upon human 
dark adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 521- 
525.—Variations in light-dark ratio of the pre- 
exposure are compensated by (1) variations in light 
intensity and (2) variations in duration. In (1) the 
exposure duration is held constant and it is found 
that the course of subsequent dark adaptation is 
independent of light-dark ratio provided that the 
total quantity of light (intensity X time) remains 
thesame. In (2) the light intensity is held constant 
and it is found that subsequent dark adaptation is 
markedly different for the various light-dark ratios, 
even though the product of intensity and time re- 
mains the same, The latter result is attributed to 
the fact that in (2) pre-exposure durations covered a 
wide range (from i min to 48 min). · The longer pre- 
exposures resulted in a retardation of subsequent 
dark adaptation, a result in harmony with the Wald 
hypothesis of a visual cycle.—L. A. Riggs. 


4011. Motokawa, Koiti. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan.) Propagation of retinal induction. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 339-351—In contrast to 
the after-effect of direct induction, which is neutral- 
ized by acomplementary color, the indirect induction 
occurring around a retinal image is neutralized by a 
light of the same color as the inducing stimulus. 
Indirect induction disappears when a remote region 
of the retina is stimulated by a complementary color. 
Its propagation through the retina is blocked by the 
optic disk or at an area pre-illuminated by white 
light. The physiological events underlying the 
mutual neutralization of direct and indirect induc- 
tion can account for visual phenomena explained by 
Gestalt psychology through forces of cohesion.— 
C. E. Henry. 


4012. Nagamata, Н. Contribution to the knowl- 
edge of after-images. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 
55, 802-806.—After observing the positive after- 
images following various stimuli of white and colored 
light by keeping the eye in darkness, the author 
analysed the sequence of events and estimated the 
duration of the after-image. The stronger the in- 
tensity of the stimulus, the longer the duration of the 
after-image, but the duration of the after-image 
varied directly with the duration of the stimulus ир 
to a limit of 80 sec.; beyond this, regular effects 
result.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 
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4013. Narasaki, N. S. Clinical studies on the 
electrical stimulation of the eyes. The influence of 
illumination, adaptation, and duration of illumina- 
tion on the voltage by Motokawa's Flicker Test in 
normal eyes. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 831- 
836.— Curves relating the threshold voltage at dif- 
ferent times to the intensity of the light stimulus 
were made for illuminations from 20 to 50 lux, in 
both light and dark adaptation. During dark adapt- 
ation, the threshold voltage dropped to a constant 
level. The time required to reach this level increased 
with increase in the illumination. The threshold 
voltage did not change in light adaptation. The 
curve relating the threshold voltage to illumination 
was in two parts, of which the former was thought to 
be associated with the reaction of the rods, and the 
latter with that of the rods and cones together.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 


4014. Nechkovitch, M. De la superposition des 
images. (The superposition of images.) Acta med. 
Yugos., 1952, б, 98-104.—A discussion of the rea- 
sons why the persistence of retinal excitation which 
produces after-images does not interfere with normal 
visual perception. It is suggested that under ordin- 
ary conditions the excitation due to the after-image 
is less intense than that due to a new retinal stimulus 
ay therefore, suppressed.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. 

AL.). 


4015. Oyama, N. Studies on visual acuity. Acta 
Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 689—692.— The author 
examined the relation between the exposure time of 
the object, visual acuity, and intensity of illumina- 
tion. The tests were made with the Seikosha-Rapid 
shutter and a specially devised box. The experi- 
ments were conducted at intensities of illumination 
ranging from 2 to 1,000 lux. The results were as 
follows: (1) The relation between the exposure time 
and visual acuity is the same as that between intens- 
ity of illumination and visual acuity. (2) For the 
range of 75 to 1,000 lux, there is a tendency toward a 
linear relationship between the exposure time and 
the logarithm of intensity of illumination.— (Court- 
esy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4016. Pickford, R. W. Individual differences in 
colour vision. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1951, 386 p. £1 10s,— Following a chapter devoted 
to the problems of color vision, the results of an 
extensive series of experiments on color vision, using 
а variety of techniques, are presented. Individual 

ifferences in subjects with normal color vision, as 
well as those among the color-blind, are measured 
and discussed, and the author presents his own four- 
Color theory of color vision.—(Courtesy of Kodak 
Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


4017. Pirenne, M. H. Limits of the visible 
Spectrum. Research, 1951, 4, 508-515.— The article 
discusses various characteristics of the human eye 
in relation to the functions that it is called upon to 
perform, The energy spectrum of the sun is first 
described. It is shown that the selectivity of the 
color sensitivity of the eye is advantageous in seeing 
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objects as compared with the condition of uniform 
sensitivity. Other topics discussed include spectral 
sensitivity of the rods and cones, sensitivity and 
threshold, threshold for large fields, infrared limit of 
sensitivity, and ultraviolet limit of sensitivity.— 
(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 

4018. Ratliff, Floyd. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The role of physiological nystagmus in 
monocular acuity. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 163- 
172.—An experimental test of the role played by 
physiological nystagmus in monocular acuity, The 
test objects consisted of alternate light: and dark 
parallel lines of equal width presented for 75 msec. 
randomly in horizontal and vertical positions, Ss 
task was to report the orientation of the parallel 
bars. The horizontal eye movements were recorded, 
The results were not in agreement with the assump- 
tion that small involuntary eye movements contrib- 
ute to monocular visual acuity— A. K. Solarz. 

4019, Remberg, H. Beitrag zur Frage der Funk- 
tionsteilung in Sehorgan. (Functional separation in 
the eye.) Pfliigers Arch., 1952, 254, 344-359.—The 
"glittering" first described by Elisabeth Linné was 
further investigated by viewing a white screen illu- 
minated with different intensities of colored light, 
The appearances are due to fluctuations of rod and 
cone activity round about the cone threshold and 
should be called a transition phenomenon. The 
threshold for the phenomenon varied with wave- 
length rising steeply between about 540 and 600 mu 
for a central retinal area of 6° and a dark-adapted 
eye.— (Courtesy of Ophthal, Lit.) 

4020, Remky, E. Zum bewegungsparallaktischen 
monokularen ‘Tiefeneindruck. (The movement 
parallax in monocular depth impression.) Pflügers 
Arch., 1952, 254, 492-497.—The apparent movement 
and differences in position of the circles in Hofmann's 
rotating figure are explained on a Gestalt basis, by 
supposing an association of time and space impres- 
sions, Some observations on Pulfrich pendula indi- 
cated that Engel and Fischer’s stereoscopic illusion 
with spheres is not dependent on binocular vision, 
but can also be observed with one eye and can be 
explained on the same basis.—(Courtesy of Ophthal, 
Lit.). 

4021. Ronchi, Lucia. (Visual limit of a luminous 
point source.) Atti Fond, Ronchi, 1952, 7, 120-124. 
—The image of a small, bright disk of variable diam- 
eter, but emitting a constant amount of luminous 
flux, is formed on a light background, The maximum 
"distance of perception" (corresponding to the 
threshold of visibility) was found to be sensibly con- 
stant for either the natural or an artificial pupil, as 
long as the disk subtended less than about 0.001 
radian; when the disk became larger, the distance of 
perception progressively diminished. The observers 
were emmetropic. As the observer became pro- 
gressively more myopic (e.g., by placing increasingly 
strong convergent lenses before the eyes), the mini- 
mum diameter of the disk for perception became 
increasingly smaller.—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.) 
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4022. Shikano, S. An analysis of color sense with 
dark adaptation. Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1951, 55 
819-825.—A sectored disc was illuminated from be- 
hind by one colored light and from in front by an- 
other. The threshold intensity for the light seen 
through the sector was measured when the disc was 
rotated above the fusion frequency with different 
adaptation colors. The results suggested that there 
is a common photochemical substance mediating 
luminosity and that there is an independent yellow 
receptor.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4023. Sleight, Robert B. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The relative discriminability of 
several geometric forms. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 
324-328.—Subjects were required to sort 21 geo- 
metric forms on a white circular board. Subjects 
were instructed to sort out easiest ones first and their 
ranks were determined. Discriminability as meas- 
ured by sorting time was approximately 10 times 
faster for the first ranking than the last ranking 
figure. 4 groups were identified in terms of sorting 
speed.—H. Н. Weiss. у 

4024. Steven, D. М. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Some properties of the photoreceptors of the brook 
lamprey. J. exp. Biol., 1950, 27, 350-364.—Data 
are given on the relation between intensity and dura- 
tion of the stimulus and dark adaptation, intensity 
discrimination, and spectral sensitivity. The results 
suggest that the system contains a single photosensi- 
tive pigment believed to be porphyropsin (visual 
violet) since the spectral sensitivity curve reaches a 
sharply peaked maximum at about 530 my.—B, 

eiss. 

4025. Stiles, W. S. Colour vision: a retrospect. 
Endeavour 1952, 11, 33-40.— The short review of the 
work of Boyle, Newton, Goethe, Young, von Helm- 
holtz, Clark Maxwell, and Rayleigh on color vision. 
— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.). 

4026. Tansley, Katharine. (Inst, Ophthalmolo. A 
London.) & Weale, R. A. Colour ine Sci. Nene 
1952, No. 25, 64-76.—Some difficulties of the the- 
ories of color vision (Young-Helmholtz’s, Hering’s 
and Hartridge's) and some recent work in this field 
are discussed. “If the distinction between stimulus 
and sensation is constantly borne in mind, the sub- 
ject of colour-vision is not half as bewildering as it 
would appear. Since the perception of colour prob- 
ably involves relatively well-developed mental proc- 
esses, it is not unfair to expect that the whole prob- 
lem of colour-vision will be solved only when the 
relation between mind and matter has been worked 
out."— M. Choynowski. 

4027. Taylor, J.G. (U.Cape Town, South Africa. 
pd epp pc» M the visual Bt si hg e 
Shape. Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1951 Й 
1920.— Abstract. Р ee 

4028. Taylor, John Hall. Variations in spectral 
sensitivity within the human fovea. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 391—392. — Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
Script, 61 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3808. 
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4029. Toshio, S. Perceptibility. Acta Soc. oph- 
thal. jap., 1951, 55, 697—703.—No difference was 
found between the perception of straight, vertical, 
horizontal, and oblique lines, the perception distance 
of such lines being directly proportional to their 
thickness. Two lines were seen as separate if the 
ratio between their thickness and the distance be- 
tween them were less than 3:1 and the angle sub- 
tended by their width less than 1/30”. The percep- 
tion of parallel linés was almost independent of this 
ratio. There was a linear correlation between the 
logarithm of the illumination and the distance for 
simple figures, which broke down for complicated 
figures at illuminations over 300 lux. The perception 
distances for angular figures increased in proportion 
to the size of the angle up to 90°, but decreased for 
angles over 90°.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4030. Troemel, R. G., Davis, R. T., & Hendley, 
C.D. Dark adaptation as a function of caffeine and 
nicotine administration. Proc. S. Dakota Acad, Sci., 
1951, 30, 79-84.—An attempt was made to study the 
course of dark adaptation under various dosages of 
nicotine and caffeine and to study any interactive 
effect of these drugs. Terminal threshold data re- 
vealed a significant practice effect and showed signi- 
ficant individual variation.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

4031. Tutumi, S. Cone function. Acta Soc. 
ophthal. jap., 1951, 55, 807-814,—After light adapta- 
tion of one eye by various color filters, its da rk-adapt- 
ation curve was measured, special attention being 
paid to the early part of the curve. The results sug- 
gested that there are in the central fovea (7' field) 
three kinds of color receptor sensitive to red, green, 
and blue, and one sensitive to brightness. These 
may act independently or in co-operation. The 
results are thought to be in accordance with Granit's 
dominator-modulator theory and Hartridge's cluster 
hypothesis.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4032. von Frisch, К. Recent advances in the 
study of the orientation of the honey bee. Bull. 
Anim. Behav, 1951, No. 9., 1-33.—Abstracted 
translations of 3 papers originally appearing else- 
Where are presented. The first, Solved and Unsolved 
Problems of the Bee Language, is given in detail. 
It reports experiments extending analysis of direction 
and distance communication. The second, Polariza- 
tion of the Light from the Sky as an Orientating 
Factor in the Dances of the Honey-Bee describes 
experiments leading the writer to conclude that the 
bee uses polarized light as a direction cue. The 
third, a short abstract, summarizes further experi- 
ments with respect to polarized light as a directional 
cue.—L. I. O'Kelly. У 

4033. Wohlzogen, Е. X. Die Entstehung steri- 
Scher Nachbilder. (The formation of stereoscopic 
after-images.) Experientia, 1952, 8, 194.—Binocular 

ation of a stereoscopic figure produced a stereo- 
scopic after-image. If the after-image from one eye 
Were temporarily suppressed by pressure on the 
bulb, the after-image lost its stereoscopic character 
which returned as soon as the pressure was released. 
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This result indicates that the origin of stereoscopic 
after-images is retinal rather than cerebral.—(Court- 
esy of Ophthal. Lit.). 

4034. Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll. Science & 
Technology, London, Eng.) The characteristics of 
tritanopia. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 509—521.— 
The incidence of tritanopia is estimated at a figure 
between one and 5 persons per 65,000 of a British 
population. The ratio of men to women is about 1.6 
to 1. While the defect appears to be congenital, its 
transmission differs from that of the usual forms of 
red-green deficiency. Experiments on 17 tritanopes 
show that there is no marked depression of luminos- 
ity in the blue region of the spectrum. Discrimina- 
tion data, however, show a convergence of the con- 
fusion lines upon the region from 400 to 460 тд.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

4035. Wright, W. D. Modern problems of colori- 
metry. Proc. Phys. Soc. (London), 1951, 64B, 
537-549.—A survey is given of the development of 
colorimetry since the survey made by Guild in 1926. 
It presents problems facing the colorimetrist, and 
the manner in which they have arisen, under the 
headings: photometry; standard mixture curves; 
the dissemination of color knowledge; instrumental 
developments; subjective color measurements.— 
(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


(See also abstracts 3873, 3959, 3965, 3966, 4215) 


AUDITION 


4036. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) An equal discriminability scale for 
loudness judgments. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 43, 
232-238.—4 experiments are reported involving 
judgments of the loudness of tones presented one at 
a time. Scales of equal discriminability were con- 
structed which showed the same relation to intensity 
as a scale of cumulative DL's for intensity. Rela- 
tively better discriminations were found at the high 
and low limiting intensities. Spacing the presented 
stimuli non-uniformly on the continuum did not 
change the scale. Greater information transmission 
occurs when stimuli are spaced according to a cri- 
terion of equal discriminability.—4. K. Solarz. 

4037. Gregg, Lee W., & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Тһе effect of simultaneous 
visual stimulation on absolute auditory sensitivity. 
J. exp. Psychol,1953, 43, 179-186.—An experi- 
mental design to test the facilitating and inhibitory 
effects of light as an auxiliary stimulus upon auditory 
thresholds of acuity. 18 Ss of Group I were told to 
make a response to the presence or absence of the 
light as well as the tone; Group II, 18 Ss responded 
to the toneonly. Results showed a significant eleva- 
tion of auditory thresholds for Group I, and a sig- 
nificant lowering of thresholds for Group II.—4. K. 
Solarz, 

4038. Hensel, Herbert; Ström, Lennart, & Zotter- 
man, Yngve. (Veterinärhögskolan, Stockholm, Swe- 
den.) Electrophysiological measurements of depth 
of thermoreceptors. J. Neurophysiol., 1951, 14, 
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423-429.—''"This method is based on the recording 
of the spike potentials of the specific cold fibers in the 
lingual nerve set up by applying rapid cold jumps 
to the tongue and by the simultaneous recording of 
the temperature changes. The depth of the cold 
receptors is calculated from determinations of (i) 
the threshold, (ii) the temperature change of the 
thermode, (iii) the latency of the cold spikes, (iv) 
the thermal diffusion coefficient of the tongue. From 
a great number of measurements on the tongue of 
the cat we obtained a mean value of 0,18 mm. 
+£0.04 which is in good accordance with histological 
investigations."—(C. E. Henry. ? 

4039, Herman, George. Variability of the abso- 
lute auditory threshold: a psychophysical study, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 435.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 173 p., $2.16, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3764. 

4040. Kurland, Shabse Howard. Auditory per- 
ception of emotional words: a comparison of two 
groups of patients and a normal group. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 384.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 47 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3896. 

4041. Nichols, Rudolph Henry, Jr. An investiga- 
tion of auditory fatigue, with special reference to sub- 
jective harmonics. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 205.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 1939. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 75 p., $1.00, 
epe Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
Мо. 3471. 7 


(See also abstracts 3947, 4559) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


4042. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Das Spiel eines 
jungen solitaren Schimpansen. (Play behavior of a 
young isolated chimpanzee.) Behaviour, 1952, 4, 
144-156.—A description of play activity with its 
own body parts and with simple objects in a small 
champanzee is described. “It was striking to re- 
mark how the enjoyment of its own movements 
seemed to be heightened by their rhythmicity.” 
Attempts to use kindergarten apparatus ‘failed be- 
cause the animal lacked sufficient interest."—ZL. I. 
O'Kelly. 

4043. Conrad, R. Speed and load stress in a 
sensori-motor skill. Brit. J. industr. Med., 1951, 8, 
1—7.—An experiment is described to study the effects 
of time and load (as speed) upon skill. 20 subjects 
did the same task, which demanded adaptation to a 
continuously changing situation, under 3 different 
conditions of load and at 5 different speeds for each 
load. The number of signals not responded to at 
all bears a logarithmic relationship to the rate at 
which they are presented. At any one speed the 
incidence of this type of error depends markedly on 
the load content of the display. Statistical inter- 
action between speed and load effects was demon- 
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strated. Of the responses made, the size of errors of 
timing was not affected by the speed of the task. 
Doubling the load almost doubled the timing error. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4044. Deleurance, E. P. (0. Paris, France.) 

Etude du cycle biologique due covain chez Polistes. 
Les phases “сопуаіп normal" et “couvain abortif.” 
(Study of the biological cycle of brooding in Polistes. 
Normal and abortive brood phases.) Behaviour, 
1952, 4, 104-115.— Seasonal growth of the brood in 
the wasp, Polistes, is composed of a normal initial 
phase in which all larvae develop and of following 
phases in which there is a high larval mortality. 
Previous explanations in terms of a long diopause of 
hibernating females, although satisfactorily ac- 
counting for annual periodicity, does not work as 
well with respect to the brooding phases, since re- 
placement of old wasps with new during the season 
does not change abortive phases. Among the factors 
producing the abortive phases this study suggests 
(1) irreversibly decreasing capacity of brood nurses 
to produce secretions necessary in the digestive 
processes of the larvae, and (2) microbe infections 
in old nests.—L. I. O'Kelly, 

4045, Eloff, G. (U. van die Oranje-Vrystaat, 
South Africa.) Instinktiewe aanpassing aan onder- 
aardse leefwyse by die mol, en psigologiese kon- 
vergensie. · (Instinctive adaptation to subterranean 
mode of life in the mole, and psychological converg- 
ence.) Proc, S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1951, No. 2, 21. 
—Abstract. 

4046, Frings, Hubert (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.), Frings, Mable; Fuller, Johan L., 
Ginsburg, Benson E., Ross, Sherman, & Vicari, 
E. M. Standardization of nomenclature describing 
audiogenic seizures in mice. Behaviour, 1952, 4, 
157-160.—“A standard terminology is suggested 
for the behavioural sequences in audiogenic seizures 
of mice. Two kinds of latent period, three phases of 
the seizure and three intergrading types of convulsion 
are distinguished.”"—L. I. O' Kelly. 

4047. Geinisman, fA. I., & Zhirmunskaia, E. A. 
о mekhanizme deistviia 1исһеї rentgena na reflek- 
tornuíù vozbudimost. (On the mechanism of action 
of Roentgen rays on reflex excitability.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1952, 38(3), 312-318.—Research on the acid 
reflexes of the frog indicates that X-ray irradiation 
brings on a reduction of reflex excitability.—J. D. 
London. 

4048. Hinde, В. A. (Oxford U., Eng. The b 
haviour of the great tit on major) Bie А "e 
related Species. Behaviour, 1952, Suppl. П. x, 
201 p.—This monograph is a detailed report of field 
observations of the behavior of the great tit during 
its entire yearly cycle. Separate chapters are devoted 
to flocking, flock movements, fighting, territory 
zong, енн апа зеная behavior, aggressive 

ehavior and roosting. 275-item bibli — 
"b. I. O'Kelly. рар 

4049. Mayer, Ludwig, Die Technik de H: ose; 
praktische Anleitung für Arzte und Studierende. 
[4th ed.] (The technique of hypnosis; a practical 
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introduction for physicians and students.) Munich: 
J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 1951. 220 p.— This intro- 
duction to hypnotic technique which first appeared 
in 1934 is divided into 3 chapters: preliminary psy- 
chological remarks on general psychic predisposition 
and range of suggestibility ; technique and phenomen- 
ology of hypnosis; forms of expression of the psychic 
life and their values for the psychotherapist.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4050. Moore, N. W.  (U. Bristol, England.) 
Notes on the oviposition behavior of the dragonfly, 
Sympetrum striolatum Charpentier. Behaviour, 
1952, 4, 101—103.— Observations of mating behavior 
of the dragonfly show that the post-copulatory ovi- 
position movements may be made by the male while 
flying in tandem position, since these take place even 
with experimentally substituted dead females. It 
may also be shown that such behavior on the part of 
the male need not be preceded by copulation.— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 

4051. Moore, N. W. (U. Bristol, England.) On 
the so-called “territories” of dragonflies (Odonata- 
Anisoptera). Behaviour, 1952, 4, 85-100.— Because 
male dragonflies frequently fight and appear to re- 
main in a given area for some time, they have been 
assumed to manifest territorial behavior. By mark- 
ing individuals it has been determined that these in- 
sects do not typically remain at fixed locations, and 
therefore do not manifest territorial behavior.— 
І. I. O'Kelly. 

4052, Oldfield, R. C. (Reading U., England.) 
The analysis of human skill. New Biol., 1952, No. 
13, 49-60.— Having explained the difference between 
habits and skills, the latter ones never becoming 
stereotyped, the author describes some research 
done at Cambridge on the skilled behavior of trained 
pilots and some investigation of control mechanisms 
in the human operator, pointing to similarities with 
the self-regulating machines.— M. Choynowski. s 

4053. Petersen, B., Törnblom, O., & Bodin, 
N.-O. (U. Uppsala, Sweden.) Verhaltensstudien 
am Rapsweissling und Bergweissling (Pieris napi 
L. und Pieris bryoniae Ochs.) (A study of the rela- 
tionship between two species of butterflies (Pieris 
napi L. and Pieris bryoniae Ochs.)) Behaviour, 1952, 
4, 67-84.—Using both dried specimens and models, 
the stimuli releasing sexual attack of male butterflies 
was determined. White wing color appears to be 
the most effective stimulus component, even when, 
as in Pieris bryoniae, the female wing color is dark. 
This reduced preference for females of like species 
appears to be true only for P. bryoniae, however.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

4054. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C) 
The present outlook on the question of psi in enims, 
J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 230-251.— The question о 
whether long-distance direction-finding capacities 
in animals may involve extrasensory perception or 
an unknown type of sensory perception is examine 1 
in the light of field observations and experimenta, 
Work on animals. The review includes studies or 
migration of eels, salmon, various species of birds; 
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homing experiments on wild birds, homing pigeons, 
mice; case reports of homing dogs, cats; and trailing 
cases of animals reported to have followed human 
companions into unfamiliar territory. Known sen- 
sory equipment of animals is inadequate to explain 
some direction-finding behavior; extrasensory per- 
ception is offered as an alternative explanation.— 
В. М. Humphrey. 

4055. Schaef, Robert A. Motor skills and motor 
skills testing as related to speech. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 161.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, Stanford U., 
1951. 


4056, Skawran, P. R. Die sielkunde van die 
oerkragte. (The psychology of the primary forces.) 
Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 22-23.— 
Abstract. 

4057. Spurway, H. (University Coll., London.) 
Can wild animals be kept in captivity? New Biol., 
1952, No. 13, 11-30.—Animals living in captivity 
are not really at all representative of the wild popu- 
lations from which they were originally drawn, but 
are on the road to domestication. In intimate con- 
tact with man, their entire mode of life is profoundly 
altered. A wide range of data from behavior, 
ecology, and genetics shows that the aquarium, the 
zoo and the laboratory are microcosms of evolution 
in action, 27 references—M. Choynowski. 

4058. Taylor, J. G. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa.) A contribution to the theory of the inherit- 
ance of behaviour tendencies in the white rat. 
Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 19-20.— 
Abstract. 

4059. Vasse, Paul, & Vasse, Christiane. (136 
Blvd de Chateaudun, Amiens, France.) A comparison 
of two subjects in PK. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 
263-270.—Dice-throwing tests of psychokinesis (PK) 
were conducted by the authors as subjects. 2 dice 
were thrown at a time from a cup; 5760 such throws 
were made in all. The results of С.У. were statisti- 
cally significant, while those of P.V. were at the 
chance level—B. M. Humphrey. 


(See also abstracts 3877, 3887, 4650, 4658) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4060. Armstrong, Edward A. (Cambridge U., 
Eng.) The nature and function of animal mimesis. 
Bull. Anim. Behav., 1951, No. 9, 46-58.— Various 
types of mimetic behaviour are defined and the 
available evidence for each is evaluated. A distinc- 
tion is made between "imitation" as a type of learn- 
ing, and mimesis, as an instinctive capacity widely 
distributed throughout the animal kingdom. The 
implications of mimesis as an aid in understanding 
many types of human behaviour are developed. 
70-item bibliography.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4061. Goodstein, Leonard David. Intellectual 


: rigidity and social attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 


1952, 12, 379-380.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
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Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
59 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 3886. - 

4062. Harvey, O. J., & Sherif, Muzafer. Level 
of aspiration as a case of judgmental activity in 
which ego-involvements operate as factors. Socio- 
metry, 1951, 14, 141-147.— This study of estimating 
performances on an objective task with or without 
strong ego-involvement shows no significant differ- 


_ences where two individuals are strongly ego-involved 


in a positive way. Where competition, however 
friendly, exists, there appear small discrepancies in 
the estimation of the future performances of:both 
competitors. However, where two individuals are 
antagonistically involved, there will be wide and 
significant discrepancies both in setting goals and in 
estimating future performances. Thus, the authors 
conclude that ''Differences in judgmental activity 
related to self and to others can properly be explained 
in terms of differences in direction and intensity of 
ego-involvements of the individuals in question 
which enter in functional relation with other internal 
and external factors in the frame of reference,""— 
J. Н. Bunzel. . 

4063. Klopfer, Florenz Dudley. The relation of 
food deprivation to certain measures of perception. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 382-383.—A bstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 91 p., $1.14, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor Mich., Publ., No. 3778. 

4064. Luypen, W. De psychologie van de vervel- 
ing. (Psychology of boredom). Amsterdam: H, J. 
Paris, 172 p. На. 8.90.—The phenomenological 
nature of boredom is well known to everybody 
through an immediate intuitive survey. Boredom 
is undergone as а gradually increasing feel- 
ing of paralysis. Im facto esse boredom enters into 
the consciousness as a psychic paralysis which is 
felt as "unpleasant" through the feeling of empti- 
ness; there is a disturbance in the normal conception 
of time in such a sense that time seems longer. Bore- 
dom must be classified amongst the feelings and 
can be looked at as the affective reaction to a remain- 
ing unsatisfied and .steadily increasing striving, 
dominant in the psyche but moderated from within. 
36 references.—M. Dresden. 

4065. Magne, Olof. Perception and learning. 
Uppsala: Appelbergs Bohtryckeri AB, 1952. 228 p. 
25 Kr.—An experimental verification of the hypo- 
thetical differences resulting from a redefinition of the 
concepts of perception and learning. The study is 
divided into 3 parts: I. On the comparisons between 
recall and recognition tests; II. Investigations of 
reproduction tests by means of factor analysis; an 
III. Laws of perception and memory. The results 
based on a variety of experiments and large numbers 
of subjects do not support Gestalt theory but dem- 
onstrate that ‘‘mental processes in learning situations 
are either rarely or never identical with the percep- 
tive processes. "—M. J, Wayner, Jr. i 

4066. Schottlaender, Felix. Das Ich und seine 
Determinanten. (The ego and its determinants.) 
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Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 497—508.—2 categories of 
the ego are of special importance for the psycho- 
therapist, phantasy and need for help. The author 
discusses in detail the function of phantasy with 
special emphasis on fairy tales and Greek mythology. 
—E. Barschak. 

4067. Soal, S. G. The scientific evidence for 
extra-sensory perception. Discovery, 1949, 10, 373— 
377.—The author, prior to 1940 one of the chief 
critics and opponents of extra-sensory perception, 
who ‘‘can at least claim to know as much as any 
person living about the numerous sources of experi- 
mental error" that may be associated with investiga- 
tions into telepathy and clairvoyance, reviews the 
work at Duke University, Carington's discovery of 
displacement, and K. M. Goldney's and his own 
work. He states that in a sense there is scientific 
evidence for telepathy which no one who examines 
it can reject, "unless one is prepared to postulate 
wholesale fraud among a considerable number of 
persons of academic standing." The trouble with 
telepathy is that it does not seem to link up with any 
other known facts of science.— M. Choynowshi. 

4068. Wack, Dunstan J. A psychological study 
of conscience. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. 
Amer., 1952, 8(3), 54 p—When a person is con- 
fronted with a moral value his moral consciousness is 
aroused and he becomes aware of this moral value as 
reflected in a positive or negative attitude toward the 
situation. If, however, the matter is such that he 
must act in regard to the situation by making a de- 
cision as to how he should act, conscience comes into 
play. The attraction or repulsion and attitude that 
flows from moral consciousness is integrated into an 
examination of the motives and circumstances of the 
situation in such a way that the person knows how 
he should act." A battery of tests, known as the 
Reaction of a Moral Stimulus Scale (RMS-Scale), 
is described —M. Ellermann. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4069. — ———-. Metodika izucheniia uslovnykh 
refleksov. (Methodics of the studying the condi- 
tioned reflexes.) Moscow: USSR Acad. Med. Sci., 
1952. 179 p. 10 rub. 30 kop.—This book comprises 
several Pavlov's chapters on the conditioned reflexes 
and the new (third) edition of Podkopaev's mono- 
ер оп E ову 5 us studying of condi- 

oned reflexes. es of bibliography (thr 

1936).— M. ope ISO EADEM 

4070. Avigdor, Rosette. (New York U.) A 
neglected variable in animal learning. Psychol, 
Newsltr., 1952, No. 39, 7-10.—Many experimenters 
have overlooked the change in task and accompany- 
ing set variable which seems to be a definite method- 
ological shortcoming in most experiments pertaining 
to the latent learning controversy. Evidence of this 
omission is more fully explored.— D, S, Leeds. 

4071. Bryan, Beatrice Irene. Functional inter- 
relationships of word association, perception, learn- 
ing, and memory. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
376-377.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia 
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U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 88 p., $1.10, 
Menu Microfilms Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No, 
3877. 

4072. Christie, Richard. (New York U.) The 
effect of some early experiences in the latent learn- 
ing of adult rats. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 281- 
288.—Question was raised as to why animals with an 
early history of food and water deprivation were 
able to respond properly to a previously irrelevant 
water bottle when thirsty but at a chance level when 
hungry. 2 hypotheses tested: early deprivation 
leads to impairment of subsequent learning, or to 
establishment of cathexis for the water bottle. 2 
groups were subjected to early, pre-experimental 
deprivation, identical training and testing, except 
that the water bottle (irrelevant incentive) was not 
in the irrelevant goal box during the training series 
for one group. The group not finding the water bot- 
tle responded to the locus of previous reward. Dep- 
tivation hypothesis considered disproved. Other 
group which found water bottle showed preference 
for this side when thirsty and this deemed support for 
cathexis hypothesis.—H. H. Weiss. 

4073. Danilov, I. V. Ob ойпої amerikanskoi 
popytke revizovat’ uchenie I. P. Palova. (On one 

merican attempt to revise I. Р. Pavlov’s theory.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38(3), 368-375.—A merican 
experimentation on conditioning in the spinal dog is 
reviewed negatively. Since American experimenters 
do not hold to Pavlovian theory or subscribe to a 
“dialectical Weltanschauung," they cannot hope to 
create ‘‘real scientific theory.” —I. D. Fondon. 

4074. Delgado, Honorio. (Universidad Mayor de 
San Marcos, Lima, Peru.) Sobre la significación de 
la fonética en el proceso del recuerdo verbal. (On 
the significance of vocal sound in the process of 
verbal recall.) Act. Primer Cong. Nac. de Filos., 
Mar. 30-Apr. 9, 1949, 1361-1366.—A careful study 
of words that come to mind while endeavoring to 
recall a well-known word indicates that the mechan- 
ism of recall relies heavily on the vocal sound ele- 
ments in the engrams. The conclusion is based on 
an examination of identical phonemes occurring in 
both the word difficult to recall and in the words 
coming to mind spontaneously, called associated 
words.—H. L. Latham. 

4075. Drabs, José, La phénoméne d’automatisa- 
tion et la psychologie ergologique. (The phenom- 
enon of automatization and ergological psychology.) 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La. psychotechnique dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 319-321.—Com- 
plete or partial automatization underlies all learn- 
ing; and all adaptation to new conditions implies 
practice breaking, or integrating in new combina- 
Чой, of automatisms previously acquired.—G. Ё. 

ird. 

4076. Glanzer, Murray Abraham. Stimulus sati- 
ation as an explanation of spontaneous alternation 
inrats. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 379.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1952. U. Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 132 p., $1.65, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor Mich., Publ. No. 3753. 
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4077. Grant, David A., & Schipper, Lowell M. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The acquisition and ex- 
tinction of conditioned eyelid responses as a function 
of the percentage of fixed-ratio random reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 43, 313-320.—5 
different percentages of fixed-ratio random reinforce- 
ment upon acquisition and extinction of eyelid con- 
ditioning were studied. The CS was light and the 
UnCS an air-puff. The per cent frequency of CR's 
during acquisition was clearly a function of the per- 
centage of reinforced trials. During extinction the 
per cent frequency of CR's was greatest in the 50% 
and 75% reinforced groups, as compared with the 
0%, 25% and 100% groups. 17 references.—H. H. 
Weiss. 

4078. Grebenkina, M. A. Bibliografiía К stat'e 
S. V. Anichkova **Farmakologiíà uslovnykh reflek- 
sov." (Bibliography to S. V. Anichkov's article, 
“Pharmacology of conditioned reflexes.") Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1952, 38(3), 395-403.—The bibliography 
of Anichkov’s article (see 26: 6077.)—1. D. London. 

4079. Hammer, Emanuel Frederick. The effect 
of post-hypnotic suggestion on some aspects of 
learning performance and certain other intellectual 
and psychomotor tasks. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 
161-162.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, New York 
U., 1951. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 254 p., 
$3.18, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 3448. 

4080. Hill, Charles W., & Thune, Leland E. 
(Vanderbilt U. Nashville, Tenn.) Place and response 
learning in the white rat under simplified and mutu- 
ally isolated conditions. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 
289-297.—This problem was set up involving a single 
choice point for 2 groups of rats; one group was re- 
quired to make only a right turn response in a homo- 
geneous environment, the other was given spacial 
cues to run to the same location. After initial test 
trials under similar motivation, response group 
dropped below chance expectancy before and stayed 
lower than place group. This was construed to sup- 
port an associative rather than to a cognitive theory. 
16 references.—H. H. Weiss. 

4081. Irion, Arthur L. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La., & Gustafson, Levarl M. “Reminiscence” in 
in bilateral transfer. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 321- 
323.—An attempt was made to demonstrate reminis- 
cence effects in bilateral transfer. 2 groups were 
given practice on a Koerth pursuit rotor. One group 
was shifted from the right to the left hand after the 
tenth trial whereas the second group was given a 
5-minute rest before making the switch. The data 
indicate that reminiscence does occur in bilateral 
transfer.—H. Н. Weiss. 

,4082. Jones, Lyle Vincent. Analysis of visual 
discrimination learning by pigeons. In Abstracts of 
dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 
251-253. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1951. 

4083. Lachman, Sheldon Joseph. A theoretical 
and experimental investigation of absolute and rela- 
tional stimulus training in discrimination learning. 
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Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 220.—Abstract of Sc.D. 
dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 90 p., $1.13, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3523. 

4084. Miller, Neal E., & Kraeling, Doris. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Displacement: greater gen- ' 
eralization of approach than avoidance in a general- 
ized approach-avoidance conflict. J. exp. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 217-221.—An experiment designed to test 
the assumption that the gradient of stimulus gen- 
eralization of avoidance falls off more steeply than 
that of approach. 115 male albino rats were trained 
to an approach-avoidance conflict in one alley then 
tested in 2 other alleys of increasing physical differ- 
ence. Results showed that avoidance generalized 
less strongly than approach.—A. К. Solarz. 

4085. Miller, Neal E. & Murray, Edward J. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Displacement and 
conflict; learnable drive as a basis for the steeper 
gradient of avoidance than of approach. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1952, 43, 227-231.—An experimental test 
of the prediction that the gradient of stimulus gen- 
eralization of an avoidance habit motivated by the 
learned drive of fear should be steeper than that of 
one motivated by the primary drive of mild pain 
induced by electric shock. 60 albino rats were 
trained, and tested in the same and a different alley. 
The measure wis force of pull against a restraint. 
The prediction was verified.—4. К. Solars. 

4086. Murray, Edward J., & Miller, Neal E. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Displacement; steeper 
gradient of generalization of avoidance than of ap- 
proach with age of habit controlled. J. exp. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 222-226.—Age of habit and number and 
distribution of training trials were controlled for ap- 
proach and avoidance habits in a comparison of 
stimulus generalization gradients, The rats were 
tested in the same and in a different alley with 
strength of pull against a restraint as the measure. 
The results showed that the gradient of stimulus 
generalization was steeper for the avoidance re- 
sponse.—A. К. Solarz. 

4087. Rockway, Marty, & Duncan, Carl P. 
(Northwestern U. Evanston, Ill.) Pre-recall warm- 
ing-up in verbal retention. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 305-312.—Two experiments were designed to 
study the effect of variation of warming-up (color- 
naming) task upon the retention of verbal paired 
associates. In the first experiment 15 paired associ- 
ates were learned followed by 10 relearning trials 24 
hours later. 9 out of 10 groups named colors prior to 
the relearning trials. In the second experiment, new 
groups A, B, and C learned the same word list as in 
experiment I, and relearned them 24 hours later. 
Groups A and B named colors prior to the relearning 
at the same rate of the original learning. The results 
of both experiments show no evidence for pre-recall 
warming up.—H. Н. Weiss. à 

4088. Russell, Wallace A., (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Retention of verbal material as a function of motivat- 
ing instructions and experimentally-induced failure. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 207-216.—An experimen- 
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tal investigation of the joint influences of motivating 
instructions and experimentally-induced failure upon 
immediate and delayed retention in a verbal learning 
task. Findings indicated that failed Ss showed a 
highly significant disruption in performance on the 
first trial of the immediate retention test only. 
Motivating instructions had no effect upon amount 
of retention or upon the magnitude of failure effects, 
—A. К. Solarz. 

4089. Scharlock, Donald Peter. An analysis of 
the sign-Gestalt interpretation of behavior at a 
choice-point : studies on the role of extra-maze cues 
and the effects of pre-extinction in place and response 
learning. Dissertation’ Abstr., 1952, 12, 389—390.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Buffalo. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 138 p., $1.73, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3932. 

4090. Seward, John P., Datel, William E., & 
Levy, Nissim. (U. California, Los Angeles.) Tests 
of two hypotheses of latent le. «© J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 274-280.—3 experiments conducted to 
test Meehl’s and MacCorquodale’s drive-condition- 
ing and Seward’s surrogate-response theory oflatent 
learning. Experiment I was modeled on Blodgett’s 
rectangular maze study and “results favored the 
drive-conditioning theory but were complicated by 
avoidance behavior.” Experiments 11 and III 

employed single unit T-maze with distinctive end 
boxes, Rats were tested for latent learning in experi- 
ment II after 20 minutes and experiment III within 
a few seconds. In experiment II latent learning was 
not demonstrated ; in experiment III ‘test perform- 
ance was significantly related to place of eating as 
predicted by Surrogate-response theory,” but condi- 
tions were not adequate for testing opposing theory. 
—H. Н. Weiss. 

4091. Stanley, Walter C. 


R. Т.) (Brown U., Providence, 


Extinction as a function of the spacing of 
Psychol., 1952, 43, 249— 


of internal inhibition which dissi ith ti 
21 references.—H. H. Weiss. ү чаша ith time, 
4092. Vandermeer, Simon, 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Work and rest 
factors in eyelid conditioning. J. exp, Psychol., 1952 
43, 261-266.—Eyelid conditioning was studied under 
varying rates of response elicitation and introduction 
of rest interval. Light and air puff were paired at 
average rate of 9 per minute for one group and 3 per 
minute for another with no difference between 9- 
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and 3-minute groups. The relationship between 
post-rest increment and number of trials before rest 
was an increasing one reaching its maximum at about 
45 trials —H. Н. Weiss. 


4093. Yamaguchi, Н. G. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Gradients of drive stimulus (Sd) intensity 
generalization. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 298-304, 
—5 groups of rats were trained to operate a Skinner. 
box manipulandum at different drive levels in terms 
of food deprivation to determine some of the quanti- 
tative aspects of drive stimulus intensity generaliza- 
tion. The results suggested that the principle of 
stimulus-intensity generalization clearly applies to 
Sd and that the gradients of effective reaction poten- 
tial at a given level of food deprivation are linear 
functions of the hours of hunger training. 18 refer- 
ences.—H. H. Weiss. 

4094. Young, J. 2. (0. Coll, London, Eng.) 
Growth and plasticity in the nervous system. Proc, 
roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1951-52, 139, 18-37.— Presents 
evidence suggesting that the size reached by any 
nerve cell is influenced by the number of impulses 
which cross its synaptic junctions. Reports the re- 
sults of a study of conditioned withdrawal responses 
in the octopus before and after removal of the lobus 
frontalis superior. Brief discussion of the implica- 
tions for theories of learning —B. A. Maher. 


(See also abstracts 3881, 4487, 4666, 4670) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4095. Ginsberg, Arthur. (New York U.) A pro- 
posal for a comprehensive theory of reasoning be- 
havior. Psychol. Newsltr. 1952, No: 40, 10-13.— 
2 questions are postulated and discussed: (1) What 
are some of the crucial problems or issues with which 
a theory of reasoning behavior must cope in order to 
fulfill the term "comprehensive"? (2) What are 
the salient differentia by which reasoning behavior 
may be distinguished from other kinds of behavior? 
The incorporation of some of the considerations 
outlined within a comprehensive theory would seem 
to require a somewhat renovated view of human 
capacities and functions.— D. S. Leeds. 

4096. Herbst, Irwin. Notes on the “berit” in two 
dreams. Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 165-172.—Attend- 
ance upon the ritual of circumcision stimulated 2 
dreams in a patient under analysis. The dreams 
are interpreted.—W. A. Varvel. 

4097. Short, P. L. (Burden Neurological Inst., 
Bristol, Eng.) The measurement of mental images. 
Sci. News, 1952, No. 24, 7-21.—150 subjects were 
examined with a 2-channel portable EEG machine, 
during the solution of 6 different mental tasks. The 
first channel recorded electrical potentials from the 
posterior areas of the brain, and the second channel 
recorded breathing by means of a thermocouple. It 
appeared that the subjects fell into 2 main categories 
of imagery, visual and verbal. The extreme alpha- 
types, Р (Persistent) and M (Minus), correlate with 
extreme types of imagery, and the R (Responsive) 
type with “moderate” imagery, though with a clearly 
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recognizable predominance of visual or verbal im- 
ages. The visualists tend always to breathe regu- 
larly and their alpha-rhythms, where present, block 
whenever they are busy with mental tasks; visual 
images come more readily to them than verbal ones. 
The verbalists tend always to breathe irregularly, 
and their alpha-rhythms tend to persist, whether or 
not they are thinking out problems. 9 references.— 
M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts, 4136, 4660, 4661, 4674, 4676, 
4683, 4687, 4603, 4697, 4699) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4098. Gates, R. Ruggles. Genetics and normal 
mental differences. In Milbank Memorial Fund, 
The biology of mental health and disease (see 27: 
3957), 277-282.—Inheritance of normal mental 
differences and racial differences in mentality are 
discussed. James V. Neel points out in the discussion 
(281-282) that until mental tests independent of 
cultural factors are developed the ‘‘question of innate 
mental differences . . . [cannot]... be тоге 
than a subject for speculation.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4099, Gex, Maurice.  Caractérologie purement 
psychologique. (Purely psychological character- 
ology.) Dialectica, 1951, 5, 213-222.—The review is 
based on recent books of the 3 new characterologies 
of Philippe Girardet, Fernand Janson, and Renée 
Liger.— М. Choynowski. 

4100. Guilford, J.-P. Progrés récents dans la 
mesure des aptitudes. (Recent progress in the 
measurement of aptitudes.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1952, 2, 95-109.— Concepts of aptitudes have been 
varied; from a monistic concept of intelligence as a 
general aptitude to the behavioristic concept of a 
plurality of aptitudes. Many studies in the past, 
such as those performed by Binet and Spearman have 
given credence to the one aptitude concept. The 
factor analytic approach to the study of aptitudes 
has uncovered several non-intellectual aptitudes. 
The topic of aptitudes is discussed briefly throughout 
the article in terms of its contribution to selection 
and placement.—G. Besnard. 

4101. No abstract 

4102. Hirai, Nobuyoski. (Aiiku Research Inst., 
Tokyo.) The effect of glutamic acid upon the mental 
function. J. Jap. Soc. Food Nutrition, 1951, 4(3), 
79-83.—A review with 57 references. Glutamic acid 
seems to have no direct beneficial effect on the mental 
function.—(Courtesy Biol, Abstr.) 

4103. Wasiutyfiski, Jeremi. Geniet og det over- 
naturalige. (Genius and the supernatural) Oslo: 
Mortensens Forlag, 1951. 98 p.—The aim of this 
book is to throw light upon some aspects of the prob- 
lem of genius. In 6 chapters the author discusses, 
taking into account the recent scientific work in these 
elds, some most important typologies of man, the 
role of a sorcerer as the intermediary with the super- 
natural in the primitive society, extra-sensory per- 
ception and the supernatural, the origin of the belief 
in God, the relation of genius and mental illness, and 
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the problem of inspiration as a super-natural phe- 
nomenon. 54-item bibliography.—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 4240, 4565, 4600, 4667) 


PERSONALITY 


4104, Applezweig, Dorothy Gordon. An investi- 
gation of the interrelationships of several measures 
of rigidity under varying conditions of security. 
Dissert, Abstr., 1952, 12, 212.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript 121 p., $1.51, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3462. 

4105. Block, Jack. An experimental investigation 
of the construct of ego control. In Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 226- 
229. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4106. Block, Jeanne Lavonne Humphrey. An 
experimental study of a topological representation of 
ego-structure. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stan- 
ford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 230-232. (Stanford 
U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Stanford U., 1951. 

4107. Brown, Roger William. Some determinants 
of the relationship between rigidity and authoritar- 
ianism. Dissert. Abstr. 1952, 12, 213-214.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript 138 p., $1.73. 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 3475. 

4108. Eriksen, Charles Walter. Perceptual de- 
fense : the elevation of perceptual recognition thresh- 
olds as a function of unacceptable needs. In 4b- 
stracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 
1951, 26, 242-243. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., 
No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford 
U., 1950. : 

4109. Humphrey, Betty M. (Duke U., Durham, 
М. С.) Introversion-extraversion ratings in relation 
to scores in ESP tests. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 15, 
252-262.—The data of 3 separate ESP experiments 
were examined to determine whether ESP scoring 
level was related to introversion-extraversion ratings 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. As à 
group, the subjects below the 50th percentile on the 
scale (extraverts) averaged above mean chance ex- 
pectation in the ESP tests, while the group of sub- 
jects above the 50th percentile (introverts) averaged 
below chance expectation in ESP. The difference 
between the means of these two groups of subjects 
was statistically significant. A regression study 
showed that the relation between ESP scores anc 
introversion-extraversion ratings was linear ап 
significant at the .001 level.—B. M. Humphrey. 

4110. Lawton, Mortimer Powell. Stimulus am- 
biguity and personality maladjustment as related to 
perceptual adequacy. Dissertation Abstr, 1952, 12, 
395-396.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia 
U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 102 p., s 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ, No. 
3898. 
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4111. Moldawsky, Stanley. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
An empirical validation of a rigidity scale against a 
criterion of rigidity in an interpersonal situation. 
Sociometry, 1951, 14, 153-174.—Many different 
concepts of rigidity necessitate different ways of 
measuring rigid behavior, A spontaneity test situ- 
ation was К to 66 male students in an introduc- 
tory psychology course. “The results . . . indi- 
cated that the Rigidity Scale does not measure a 
trait with sufficient generality to separate the indi- 
viduals in the extremes of the distribution on rigidit 
eyed in a complex behavioral situation,"—J. Н. 
Bunzel. 


4112. Mundy-Castle, A. C. The electroenceph- 
in relation to temperament. Proc. S. 

Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1951. No. 2, 26-27.—Abstract. 
4113. von Orelli, Alo: Persönlichkeit, Selbst 
und Person. (Personality, self, and the person.) 
In Speer, Ernst, Die Vortrdge der 2. Lindauer Psy- 
chotherapiewoche 1951 (see 27: 4312), 158-166.— 
The attempt is made to place the psychology of C. С. 
Jung in its anthropological context based on the 
western striving for the antagonistic goals of 
developing the [өм ts and of finding the self: 
The two goals can be united “in a third rye 

of higher magnitude," the "person."—C. T. Bever, 
4114. Wi Henri. (Colldge de France, Paris.) 
per 1 evoluti rines ality.) Diaeta 
са! ution of the personality, j 

1951, 5, 402-412.—Emotion is an ep imi 

whereby reacting dod Дува situation the individual 
provokes ene. Be idus similar or comple- 
dtd attit interaction. between the 
self the socia! milieu governs the progressive 
of personality. It takes a dialectical 
character and shows the essential complementarity of 
sss a and the environment. English summary. 


confirmed," The intense 
Franz 's intra ic ee upon the reader of 


the stimulation of unconscious Oedipal conflict, M 
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realistic staging which allows the author gradually to 
overstep the bounds of possibility, and upon the 
creation of intellectual uncertainty. In the char- 
acters of his dramas a dominant feeling is the yearn- 
ing for what had once been enjoyed either actually 
or in fantasy without guilt or anxiety. In yearning, 
the attempted revival of infantile situations always 
fails.—W. А. Varvel. 

4117. Hilleret, Maurice Ian. 
chisme au cinéma. (Sado-masochism in the film.) 
ng ment, 1952, 41, 60-71.—Following an attempt 
to distinguish between cruelty and sadism the author 
proceeds to show sadistic and sado-masochistic ele- 
ments in the films of Bunnel, Chaplin, Stroheim, 
Clouzot and Bresson and implies that analysis of 
the films of Fritz Lang, Alfred Hitchcock, and Billy 
Wilder would indicate similar trends. Only René 
Clair is believed to be an exception.— M. L. Simmel, 

4118. Manheim, Leonard F. (City College, New 
York.) The personal history of David Copperfield: 
а study in psychoanalytic criticism. Amer. Imago, 
1952, 9, 21-43.— David Copperfield is the most auto- 
biographical of all the novels of Charles Dickens, his 
greatest effort at self-revelation and self-analysis, 
although he was not so much writing about himself 
as he was dreaming of himself. The novel is crowded 
with father-figures, mother-images, virgin-images and 
fallen women, and hero-caricatures. Dickens could 
never penetrate the mysteries of his leading character 
but gave instead of a portrait a galaxy of carica- 
tures." He confessed, “I have in my heart of hearts 
a favorite child and his name is David Copperfield.” 
—W. A. Varvel. 

4119. Miller, Richard Bateman. Personality cor- 
relates of dramatic aptitude. In Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 262- 
266, Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4120. Pauncz, Arpad. (VA Hosp., Downey, Ill.) 

‘opatho! of Shakespeare's King Lear: ex- 
emplification of the Lear Complex (a new interpreta- 
tion). Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 57-78.— Customary 
interpretations of the character of King Lear have 
neglected his pathological attachment to his daugh- 
ters, especially to Cordelia, a reverse erotic fixation 
which may be termed the adult libido or the Lear 
Complex. The puzzling first scene becomes a key to 
the meaning of r's tragedy when so interpreted. 

r curses his youngest daughter, whose offense was 
that she declared half her love must go to her future 
husband, and yet does his utmost to discourage her 
suitors. He provokes his daughters' unnatural in- 
gratitude is own extreme demands. Lear is too 
complex to be interpreted either as a tragedy of chil- 
dren's ingratitude or as one of adult libido fixation 

the conflicts originating from it.—W. A. кәт 

4121. Schnier, Jacques. (1736 Taylor St, San 
Francisco 11, Calif) The symbolic bird in Medieval 
and Renaissance art. Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 89-126. 
—In Medieval and Renaissance religious painting 
and sculpture the Christ Child is frequently repre- 
sented as holding a bird, most often a goldfinch, in 
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his hand, or the accessory symbol of the bird appears 
in conjunction with a book or scroll. The dove or 
book was an early symbol for the Holy Ghost. 
Evidence is given to support the bird symbol as 
representing motherly attributes, es ly the 
mother's breast. 25 references.—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 3885, 4230, 4579) 
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4122. Cahn, Paulette, Expérimentations socio- 
métriques appliquées au groupe fraternel. DM 
metric experiments on Мооре) Cah. Int. 2 
1952, 12, 169-173.—A qualitative report on the 
examination of groups of siblings with Moreno's 
Sociometric Test. Methodological problems are 
discussed, Main findings: (1) most often, the pref- 
erences are centered on the youngest sibling, except 
among institution-reared children; (2) polarization 
scores are strongly influenced by the attitudes of 
parents; (3) correspondence scores, however, reveal 
deeply-rooted affective attitudes,—G. Dufresne, 

4123. Commission on Group Psychotherapy. Re- 

rt to the World Federation for Mental Health : 

ection IIIL—Group persone with adolescents. 
Int, J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 173-176,— There 
is agreement that adolescents present a special prob- 
lem for group therapy. Most of the work in the field 
has been done with adolescent girls, who appear to be 
favorable subjects. The needs of adolescence are 
factors that make group therapy a valuable treat- 
ment method. Bibliography,—N. M. Locke. 

4124. Dowley, Edith M. Characteristics. of 
war-born children as revealed through mother inter- 
views. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 
1950-51, 1951, 26, 387-389. (Stanford U. Bull., 
8th ser., No. 67,)—Abstract of Ed.D, dissertation, 
Stanford U., 1951. 

4125, Fraisse, P., & Vautrey, P. (Sorbonne, 
Paris, France.) La perception de l'espace, de la 
vitesse et du temps chez l'enfant de cinq ans. (Per- 
ception of space, of speed, and of time in the five-year 
old child.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 1-20,—Using 2 toy 
cyclists moving along parallel tracks at different 
speeds, the present authors study perception of 
space, time and speed in kindergarten children of 
both sexes by means of informal interview. The re- 
sults show that the child of $ years is capable of 
comparing the speeds of 2 moving objects even when 
a рано does not correspond to a greater speed. 
Passing is a secondary criterion which reinforces or 
which enters into conflict with direct perception of 
the speeds of moving objects, Perception of speed 
Appears to involve a reasoning which places in rela- 
tion all the other spatio-temporal givens of the ex- 
perience.— Р, C. Si 


. Әйтте. 

4126. Freud, Anna. El agresion en relacion con 
el desarrollo emocional, normal y patologico. (Ag- 
gression in its relationship to emotional development, 
normal and pathological). Rev. Psicoonal., B. 


For 
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spectators, in the situations presented by the film, 
suggesting that serious consideration be given by 
those responsible for this influence on the lives of 
these future citizens.—G. E. Bird. 

4132. Laura, Albertini, & Pia, Caruso Ada. (U. 
Rome, Italy.) Percezione e interpretazione di 

gini cinematografiche nei ragazzi. (Perception 
and interpretation, by children, of cinematographic 
pictures.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27 : 3076), 561— 
562.—After the projection of the film Manouk, 576 
subjects from 8 to 14 years old gave their impressions. 
Further research is recommended to study the choice 
of pictures presented to children of different age 
groups, French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

4133. Lejeune, Y. A. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Johannesburg South Africa.) Developmental tend- 
encies during the latency period. Proc. S. Afr. 
Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 25.—Abstract. 

4134. Mowrer, O. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Speech development in the young child: 1. The 
autism theory of speech development and some 
clinical applications. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1952, 17, 263-268.—When birds are taught to talk 
it is necessary to develop an isolation of the bird from 
its species and to associate the vocalizations of human 
speech and song with pleasant experiences. The 
birds then develop a self-satisfaction basis, of per- 
formance because of the subjective comfort provided 
by these sounds. Psychoanalytically and psycho- 
logically the learning of human babies may be de- 
pendent to a considerable extent on the reassuring 
and secondary reinforcement properties of a mother's 
voice, particularly as it is associated with agreeable 
experiences. A number of applications to speech 
pathology are suggested.— M. F. Palmer. 

4135. Raban, Georgette. Le sens de la symétrie 
chez les enfants. (The sense of symmetry in chil- 
dren.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 33-47.— To ascertain the 
age at which the child begins to appreciate symme- 
try, 130 primary and kindergarten children from 4 

_ to 12 years of age were first requested to copy pairs 
of simple geometrical figures presented in symmetry, 
then they were presented singly line-drawings of 
objects or animals in profile and requested to make 2 
similar symmetrical drawings of each of the models, 
From the results it is concluded that graphic sym- 
metry is absolutely not understood before the 4th 
year of age and then only in a third of the children 
and that graphic symmetry is not completely under- 
pis by m the inne н for all the figures until 9 to 

years of age, oblique geometrical li ivi 
longest ФОНУ АЕ С, pene ae е 
_ 4136. Strauss, Anselm L. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) The development and transformation of 
monetary meanings in the child. Amer. socio], Rev., 
1952, 17, 275-286.—Using data from a scale analysis 

‚ of 71 questions asked of children, ages 4.5 to 11.5 
years, 9 stages of concept formation (with specific 
application to monetary transactions) are described 
in detail. The author concludes that development 
is cumulative, with new concepts built upon old ones 
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"which then are reorganized in the new cognitive 


structure. Concept formation іп. children proceeds 
through a series of reorganizations involving emo- 
tion, perception, willing, and valuing and is not 
simply an intellectual matter. ‘Investigations of 
concept development are essential to the study of 
personality development."—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4137. Subes, J. Hypothése sur l'enfance. (An 
hypothesis on childhood.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 48-75, 
—The will-to-grow, the will-to-become-adult (adul- 
turism), which the child feels vaguely but in a per- 
sistent fashion can more clearly and adequately than 
the libido of Freud or the striving to compensate for 
inferiority of Adler render account of the affective 
evolution of childhood. The presence of the living 
adult model is necessary for the growth of the child. 
The Oedipus complex, onanism, the death-instinct 
(aggressivity), the latency period, play, accultura- 
tion are seen reinterpreted in the light of this hy- 
pothesis of the will-to-grow, to-become-adult— 
Е. С. Sumner. 

4138. Templin, Mildred С. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Speech development in the young 
child: 3. The development of certain language skills 
in children. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 
280-285.—Development of articulation is being 
studied on 85 University of Minnesota nursery 
school and kindergarten children between the ages 
of 2and6anda cross-sectional study is continuing to 
develop norms from 3 through 8 years on articula- 
tion, sound discrimination, vocabulary, and sentence 
structure, and to investigate interrelationships.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

4139. Thomas, Robert Murray. Effects of frus- 
tration on children's painting. In Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford Univ., 1950—51, 1951, 26, 43-45. 
(Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4140. Vaughan, Warren T., Jr., & Faber, Emelie. 
The systematic observation of kindergarten child- 
ren. Hum. Organization, 1952, 11 (2) 33-36.—A 
time sampling method for observing free play is de- 
scribed. The data may be analysed for types of 
interaction and task orientation, thus providing 
criteria for “adjustment” indices.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4141. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Il.) A study of graduates of the ‘Quiz Kids’ pro- 
Eram. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1952, 38, 257-271.— 
Questionnaire returns from 19 men and 22 women 
who had appeared on the Quiz Kids program as 
children furnished information on their adjustment 
and attitudes. These superior individuals reported 
better than average health, excellent academic 
achievement, extensive reading, and varied avoca- 
tional interest. In general they felt being on the 
program had more advantages than disadvantages. 
They recognized the problems of the superior child 
in school and made suggestions for the school pro- 
grams for such children.—C. M. Louttit. ` 


(See also abstracts 3854, 3950, 3953, 4200, 4513, 
4665, 4676, 4686) 
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MATURITY & OLD AGE 


4142, Lemkau, Paul V. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The mental hygiene of aging. 
Publ. Hlih Rep., Wash. 1952, 67, 237—241.—''Mental 
hygiene, the extending of satisfactions of living and 
the decreasing of the incidence and prevalence of 
mental disease, is as feasible for older as for younger 
groups." The mental hygiene program should con- 
sider the wide range of interests, physical status, 
changing interests, socioeconomic problems and 
group activity of the aging.—C. Г. Anderson. 

4143. Moberg, David Oscar. Religion and per- 
sonal adjustment in old age: a study of some aspects 
of the Christian religion in relation to personal ad- 
justment of the aged in institutions. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 341—342.—A bstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 171 p., $3.14, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3638. 

4144. Paulus, Jean. (U. Liege, France.) Philos- 
ophy of human life, some of the conditions of a happy 
maturity and old age. Dialectica, 1951, 5, 393-401.— 
Having reviewed the psychological evolution of the 
human personality in the second half of the life, the 
author arrives at a conclusion . . . "that a success- 
ful aging must be prepared long in advance and from 
the very first years. A happy maturity and old age 
is the criterion and reward of a well conducted life.” 
French summary.— M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstract 4549) 
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4145. Altmann, Margaret. (Hampton Institute, 
Va.) Social behavior of elk, Cervus canadenses 
Nelsoni, in the Jackson Hole area of Wyoming. 
Behaviour, 1952, 4, 116-143.— Detailed descriptions 
of field observations during 4 summer seasons are 
presented. Group aggregations were loosely knit and 
Showed sexual segregation except at rutting season. 
Observations of play, vocalization, migratory habits 
and behavior under stress are reported. 30-item 
bibliography.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4146. Balandier, Georges. (Centre d' Etudes Soci- 
ologiques, Paris, France.) Contribution à une soci- 
ologie de la dépendance. (Contribution to a soci- 
ology of dependency.) Cah. Int. Sociol., 1952, 12, 
47—69.— Sociological dependency is a characteristic 
of the social exchanges and human relations existing 
between the natives of a colony and the colonials. 
Dependency develops through the imposition of an 
alien pattern of civilization. Often, the aboriginal 
culture had prepared the natives to become depend- 
ent. Conversely, the process of colonization is the 
source of an increasing awareness of the dependency 
and of the corresponding advantages of independ- 
ence. The various attitudes adopted as a result of 
this awareness are described in terms of their impact 
on the evolution of the colony. In conclusion, the 
author stresses the importance of this factor for 
anthropological studies of colonial ethnic groups as 
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well as for parallel studies either on the relationships 
between employers and workers or on the psycho- 
logical manifestations of dependency.—G. Du- 
fresne. 

4147. Blum, Richard Hosmer. Determinants of 
social perception. In Abstracts of dissertations, 
Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 233-235,  (Stan- 
ford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, Stanford U., 1951. 

4148. Broadus, Robert N. (George Pepperdine 
Coll., Los Angeles, Calif.) An analysis of literature 
cited in the American Sociological Review. Amer, 
sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 355-357.—Tabulations of foot- 
note references appearing in the 1950 volume of the 
Amer. sociol. Rev. showed that authors’ use of refer- 
ence literature is: ‘‘(1) rather evenly divided be- 
tween serials and non-serials; (2) focussed with 
fairly high concentration in the areas of sociology and 
social sciences; (3) comparatively recent in date; 
and (4) weighted heavily in the English language.” 
Comparisons are shown with similar studies in the 
fields of history, chemistry, and physics.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4149. Caldwell, John M., Ranson, Stephen W., & 
Sacks, Jerome G. Group panic and other mass dis- 
ruptive reactions. U. S. Armed Forces med, J., 
1951, 2, 541-567.—The authors describe and analyze 
group panic reactions with liberal use of historical 
examples. There is discussion of group dynamics as 
related to panic. Community organization is hel 
to be a primary preventative measure along with 
adequate and factual dissemination concerning dan- 
gers to be faced. Once panic has occurred, reorgan- 
ization of lines of communication and dissemination 
of facts concerning the extent and nature of the 
damage is held to be of great importance along with 
strong leadership. There is an outline of psychiatric 
treatment for casualties based on military experi- 
ences during World War II and thinking currently 
held by psychiatric consultants to the Surgeon 
General. 58 references.—W. Fleeson. я 

4150. Conrad, Richard. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
A systematic analysis of current researches in the 
sociology of education. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 
350-355.—All research papers on the sociology of 
education appearing in 3 journals (J. educ, Res., 
Amer. sociol. Rev., and J. educ. Sociol.) between 1940 
and 1950 were tabulated according to relative fre- 
quency, professional affiliation of authors, subject 
matter, and utilization of standard research pro- 
cedures. Nearly two-thirds of the authors were not 
affiliated with the 2 major organizations in the basic | 
sciences—psychology and sociology; there was а 
scarcity of studies ‘dealing with topics which appear, 
integral to the field"; opinion questionnaires, re- 
cords, and standardized tests were the most frequent. 
sources of data (no studies appeared which used ex- 
perimental methods during the decade under con- 
sideration); only 14% used concepts relevant to 
current theory, and few of the reported studies con- 
tained formally stated hypotheses.—W. W. Charters, 
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4151. Dufrenne, Mikel. Coup d'oeil sur l'anthro- 
pologie culturelle américaine. (A rapid survey of 
cultural anthropology in the United States.) Cah. 
Int. Sociol., 1952, 12, 26-46.—A synthesis of current 
cultural anthropology in the U. S. Two main prob- 
lems: (1) Culture and the individual, and (2) Cul- 
ture itself. Analyzes the influence of topology, 
psychoanalysis, history and sociology on cultural 
anthropology. A similar use of all available dis- 
ciplines is recommended to other scientists. Special 
attention is paid to Kardiner's method and some of 
its implications are discussed.—G. Dufresne. 


4152. Feldman, Harold. Some personality and 
social correlates of social insight and conformity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 378-379.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952. U. Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 88 p., $1.10, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3744. 

4153. Hare, A. Paul (Princeton U., N. J.) A 
study of interaction and consensus in different sized 
groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 261-267.—150 
Boy Scouts, in groups of 5 and 12 members, rated 
camping equipment before and after group discus- 
sions and group ratings. Boys in the larger groups 
failed to reach as high a level of agreement as boys 
in smaller groups, and leaders (selected from among 
the subjects) had less influence on group decisions 
in the large groups. Leadership skill (measured by 
T.A.T.) was not related to influence. Post-discus- 
sion questionnaire responses indicated that large 
group members are afforded less chance to express 
themselves, hence are more dissatisfied with discus- 
sion results than members of small groups. Size of 
group increases members’ feelings that their own 
opinion will not affect group decisions and thus is 
et worth expressing in the group.—W. W. Charters, 

$: 


4154. Hsu, Francis L. K. Anthro 
chiatry: a definition of objectives and their implica- 
tions. Sthwest J, Anthrop., 1952, 8, 227-250,—The 
differing emphasis on the importance for adult per- 
sonality of childhood experiences, as given by an- 
thropologists and psychiatrists, arises from focus on 
individuals instead of societies and from concern 
with the abnormal rather than the normal. The 
less-well adjusted members of a group are preoc- 
cupied with the past, lacking adequate balance be- 
tween their own needs and outside pressures. No 
peu mcd má between child training 

nd adult personality nor between a. i 
and culture.—L. M. is anks, Jr. FUP My 


4155. King. John Arthur. Social behavi i 
organization, and population dynamics in b 
tailed prairiedog town in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. j Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 234.—Abstract of 
so ides U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 342 p., $4.28, Universi 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. N 


4156. Miller, Newton Edd, Jr. The effect of 
size on decision-making "discussions, Api 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 229.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 


logy or psy- 
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tion, U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 68 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3534. j 
4157. Pepitone, Emmy Angelica Berger. Re- 
sponsibility to the group and its effects on the per- _ 
formance of members. 
223.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 
1952. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 113 p., — 


`$1.41, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Publ. No. 3546. 3 
4158. Sager, Clifford J. (Postgraduate Center for y 
Psychotherapy, New York, №. Y.) The concept of | 
aggression їп modern psychiatry. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 
1952, 36, 210-219.— The differences between ‘‘the 
self-assertive impulses and drives that help to satisfy 
one's needs without harming others and the aggres- 
sive behavior that is essentially anti-social” is de- 
veloped. Aggressive behavior is not instinctual but 
is rather a reaction to frustration or more directly to 
injury. From a broader social standpoint, war is 
likewise not considered to be "an inevitable conse- 
quence of an aggressive instinct." In most indi- 
viduals, aggressive tendencies are modified and con- 
trolled and man's improved understanding of man 
may in time yield better control and reduction of 
national tensions leading to war.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4159. Stammer, Otto. Die Entstehung und die — 
Dynamik der Ideologien. (Origin and dynamics of 
ideologies.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 1950/51, 3, 281-297,— 
There is no doubt that ideologies can and will in- 
fluence historical developments. However, their 
effectiveness will depend upon the strength which 
history-creating groups extract from their ideologies. 
Conversely, human and social energies appearing in 
the historical situation help to unfold the virtual 
potentialities of ideologies —J. Н. Bunzel. 

4160. Swanson, Guy E., Newcomb, Theodore M., 
& Hartley, Eugene L. (Eds.) Readings in social 
psychology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Holt, 1952. 
xix, 680 p. $5.00.—A major revision of the first 
edition with about 50% of the book consisting of new 
material. Arrangement of the collected papers is ac- 
cording to “the mechanisms by which people modify 
each other's behavior." Topically the book is 
divided into 5 principal parts: Approaches to the 
study of interaction, The social patterning of inter- 
action-collective problem solving, Recurring inter- 
action patterns, Effects of interaction patterns on 
individual participants, and Some social psychologi- 
cal approaches to public issues.—J. C. Franklin. 1 

4161. Weippert, Georg. Bemerkungen zu einer 
noologischen Anthropologie. (Notes for a noological 
anthropology.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 1950/51, 3, 265-280. 
— Essentially a noological anthropology attempts to 
prevent the isolation of the mind as a special stratum 
or phenomenon. Moreover, the field of sociology, 
Particularly an anthropologically-oriented sociology, 
deals with the basic questions of individualism ап 
collectivism. The author maintains that the true 
but often unrecognized goal of collectivism is the 
realization of a true community; however, the only 
way for the overcoming of collectivism is through 
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being a real person or, even more exactly, in inter- 
personal relationships.—J. Н. Bunzel. 


(See also abstracts 4061, 4618, 4651, 4691) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


4162. Byrd, Eugene. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) A study of validity and constancy of scores 
in а sociometric test.” Sociometry, 1951, 14, 175-181. 
—Administration and re-administration of choices 
in life situations showed that if the choice criterion 
has real meaning to the subjects, the degree of change 
in choice behavior between a soeiometric test and a 
life situation is not significantly greater than in the 
test situations.—J. H. Bunzel. 

4163. Dodd, Stuart Carter. Sociomatrices and 
levels of interaction for dealing with plurels, groups 
and organizations. Sociometry, 1951, 14, 237—248.— 
“This paper is intended to show how concepts classi- 
fying people into levels as persons (social elements), 
plurels (sets of persons), groups (plurels of interact- 
ing persons), organizations (groups of persons in 
roles) can be operationally defined, quantitatively 
refined, and systematically interrelated by the use 
of sociomatrices." —J. Н. Bunzel. 

4164. Grace, Harry A. (Michigan State Coll., 
Е. Lansing.) А study of the expression of hostility in 
everyday, professional, and international verbal situ- 
ations. Ph.D. thesis, Columbia U., 1949, 64 p. 
Privately published.—A 90 item paper and pencil 
situational test designed to investigate the problem 
of hostility and its implications in international rela- 
tions was administered anonymously to 210 gradu- 
ate students in education. Development of the in- 
ventory, response categories, item analyses, and 
statistical results are described. Significant differ- 
ences were found to be related to varied socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds. The test has been reproduced in 
the appendix. 40-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

4165. Infield, Henrik F. Grenzen und Müngel 
der Anwendung des soziometrischen Tests. (Scope 
of and shortcomings in the use of sociometric tests.) 
Köl. Z. Soziol, 1950/51, 3, 309-314.— This article 
attempts the creation of a battery of sociometric 
tests supplementing the biographical group inter- 
view; а test for communal needs and a questionnaire 
on intervening possibilities.—J. Н. Bunzel. 

4166. Kahn, Robert Louis. A comparison of two 
methods of collecting data for social research: the 
fixed-alternative questionnaire and the open-ended 
interview. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 382.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 255 p., $3.19, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3776. 

4167. Labm, Robert K. Suggestions for a study 
of your hometown. Hum. Organization, 1952, 11(2), 
29-32.— Written as a memorandum to students, the 
author indicates accessible maps and directories 
Which together with filing cards open up the eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems of a town or city. 
The personal order of the community becomes avail- 
able through interviews and newspapers; the sym- 
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bols through the cemeteries and patriotic groups,— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4168. Northway, Mary L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada.) A note on the use of target sociograms. 
Sociometry, 1951, 14, 235-236.—In modifying Mor- 
eno's sociogram, the author suggests extensions for 
improvement of the target.—J. Н, Bunzel. — 

4169. Riley, Matilda White, & Toby, Jackson. 
(Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N. J.) Subject and 
object scales: a sociological application. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 287-296.—The customary 
attitude scale (“subject scale’) enables an ordering 
of questionnaire items—focused on a single object— 
and an ordering of respondents to the questionnaire. 
The usual scheme is inadequate in situations where 
the objects of the questionnaire are multiple and also 
require ordering. Objects may be material objects, 
cultural norms, or other persons or groups. The: 
authors apply Guttman scaling procedures to socio- 
metric criterion questions with respect to recipients 
of choices to illustrate the ‘‘object scale," Compari- 
son between the ordering of questions through re- 
cipients and the ordering of questions through 
respondents' choices illuminates the advantage of 
using both subject and object scales within the 
sociological frame of reference.—W. W. Charters, 
Jy 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4170. Aureglia, Louis. Monégasques d'autrefois 
et d'aujourd'hui. (Monacans of yesteryear and 
today.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 128-156,— 
The people of Monaco are continually on the alert 
against anything that could weaken or change their 
status as а state. Monaco has a sense of duration 
and a faith in its destiny. Monacans seek to Ser 
and fulfill a spiritual and cultural position whic 
justifies morally their existence as an independent 
state.—G. Elias. 

4171. Blumenfeld, Walter. Erfahrungen mit in- 
telligenz und charakterologischen Tests in Peru und 
ihre Bezieungen zum Problem des vergleichenden 
Ethnopsychologie. (Experiences with tests of in- 
telligence and character in Peru, and their relation 
to the problem of a psychoethnological comparison.) 
In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans 
le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 517-527.— Peru- 
vians according to these tests, seem to work less 
punctiliously than Germans of the same age, and the 
2 sexes are more introverted in Peru than in North 
America, although in both countries the women ap- 
pear to be more introverted than the men, Motor 
and memory tests provide less evidence of these find- 
ings than do tests of intelligence.—G. E. Bird. — 

4172. Bourricaud, Francois. Quelques remarques 
sur le concept de “сагасіёге national." (Some re- 
marks on the concept of "national character. ) Cah. 
Int. Sociol., 1952, 12, 150—-168.—Riesman s The 
Lonely Crowd (see 26: 6931) is the basis for a series 
of considerations on the validity and the meaning of 
what is called “national character,” and of the more 
general concept of culture jn modern anthropology. 
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The various meanings of culture in the writings of 
Malinowsky, Ruth Benedict, Freud, Margaret 
Mead, and Kluckhohn are reviewed and the ensuing 
limitations are emphasized. А critical analysis of 
Riesman's theory is presented.—G. Dufresne. 

4173. Eaton, Joseph W. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Controlled acculturation: a survival tech- 
nique of the Hutterites. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 
17, 331-340.— The Hutterites of the western United 
States and Canada represent a closely-knit social 
organization which has maintained its integrity in 
the face of pressures toward change from both the 
outside and inside. The process by which cohesion 
and common values are maintained is that of con- 
trolled acculturation. This study uses the written 
rules of the Hutterites’ governing body to show how 
the social system has met pressures on such indige- 
nous principles as communal property, austere sim- 
plicity, and self-sufficiency over the last half-century. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4174. Eneas Galvão, Eduardo. The religion of an 
Amazon community: a study in culture change. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 488-489.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 193 p., $2.41, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3884. 

4175. Hardy, Georges. Les périodes psycho- 
logiques de l'histoire de France. (The psychological 
periods of French history.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 
1952, 7, 105-127.—A description of the collective 
spirit deemed by the author to characterize the fol- 
lowing periods of French history: Gaullic, Gaullic- 

Romanic, Gaullic-Christian, Gaullic-French, feudal, 
100 years war, Renaissance, religious wars, the grand 
century, the 18th century, French revolution, the 
Bonaparte period, the constitutional monarchy, and 
the reign of Napoleon III.—G. Elias. 

4176. Hungria, Nelson. A criminalidade dos 
homens de cér no Brasil. (Criminality of colored 
people in Brazil.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1950 1(7), 
3-27.—Reviewed here are attempts on the part of 
several Brazilian authors to attribute the fact that 
criminality rates in Brazil are disproportionately 
higher for the colored people than for the whites to 
racial inferiority, semi-animality of the Negro re- 
sulting in greater difficulty in adjusting to require- 
ments of civilization. This notion of Nordic suprem- 
acy stemming from Gobineau and his followers is 
refuted by the B author who supports himself 
on the work of recent anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists who stress the absence of certain environmental 
factors as differential among human beings and as 
conspicuously criminogenic in the Negro.—F, C. 
Sumner. 

4177. Knox, Ellis О. The Negro as a subject 
university research in 1951. J. Narre Baus: 1952, 
21, 484-491.—Fewer Masters’ and Doctoral theses 
with subjects incident to the Negro were written in 
1951 in the United States as compared to 1950 
(495 to 571). However, there was a slight increase 
in the number of universities participating in such 
research. Most research incident to the Negro is 
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done by Negroes, and more often than not in uni- 
versities in the Southern part of the U. S. In 1951, 
the majority of this research was done in education, 
with social work, sociology, home economics, and 
psychology following in that order. The earlier 
trend of increased interest in research on the Negro 
is continuing —A. Burton. 


4178. Langer, Marie. El mito del “niño asado." 
(The myth of the “roasted child.”) Rev. Psicoanál., 
B. Aires, 1950, 7, 389—401.—'"The paper deals with a 
recent widespread story in Buenos Aires which be- 
cause of certain characteristics may be called a 
modern myth. The story is as follows: Taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of her employers, a servant 
killed their baby son and cooked it as a tasty dish 
for their dinner, This drove the father to murder 
the servant and then commit suicide, while the 
mother went insane. The subject of this rumor is 
then connected with mythological, folkloric and 
clinical material, its unconscious content being inter- 
preted on oral and Oedipal levels.—G. B. Strother. 


4179. Liefmann, Else. Mittelalterliche Überlie- 
ferungen und Antisemitismus. (Surrender to middle 
age and anti-Semitism.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 
481-496.—Anti-Semitism as a psychological prob- 
lem is a complex psychological phenomenon. There 
are different degrees of anti-Semitism: prejudice, 
latent anti-Semitism, fighting anti-Semitism and 
hatred of the Jews. The author quotes Freud and 
Jung to account for the origin of anti-Semitism which 
she considers a form of regression toward a primitive 
phase of development. To combat anti-Semitism 
she recommends the development of insight and 
understanding into the complex character of the 
whole problem.—E. Barschak. 


4180. MacCrone, I. D. (U. Witwatersrand, South 
Africa.) The interlocking of racial and religious at- 
titudes. Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 
16-18.—Abstract. 


4181. MacCrone, I. D. (U. Witwatersrand, South 
Africa.) Some factorial determinants affecting the 
racial anxiety aggression syndrome in European 
subjects. Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1951 No. 2, 
16.—Abstract. 


4182. Maslow, А. Н. (Ed.) American culture 
and personality. J. soc. Issues, 1951, 7(4), 49 p.— 
Among 6 papers contributing to various aspects o 
the topic, Walter A. Weisskopf analyses the effects 
of industrial economy on the personality; Alfred 
McClung Lee develops certain implications for per- 
sonality of criminality, societal segmentation and 
ethnocentricism; Martha Wolfenstein surveys the 
changing advice to mothers by the experts over а 
period of 4 decades and observes the emergence of a 
compulsion to have “fun”; A. Н. Maslow notes the 
resistance of the "'self actualizing" type of person to 
conventional American culture; Max Lerner rejects 
the concept of national character for culturally 
determined values which operate on personality as 
Dolarities; Otto Klineberg questions the degree of 
homogeneity, uniformity in time, and uniqueness o! 
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American culture, at the same time stressing the 
need for multi-disciplinary, diachronic, and objective 
research to answer these questions.—L. M. Hanks, 
fa 


4183. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Man's most 
dangerous myth; the fallacy of race. (3rd ed.) 
New York: Harper, 1952. xxiii, 362 p. $5.00.— 
The third edition of this book has been revised and 
enlarged. A number of recent articles by the author 
-have been incorporated into the text and its biblio- 
graphy has been approximately doubled. (See 19: 
3075.)—J. A. Stern. 


4184. Muhyi, Ibrahim Abdullah. Certain content 
of prejudices against Negroes among white children 
at different ages. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
385-386,—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia 
U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 83 p., $1.04, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No, 
3908. 


4185. Ner, Marcel. Psychologie des populations 
archaïques (Mois) de sud de l'Indochine. (Psy- 
chology of the ancient peoples (Mois) of South Indo- 
china.). Rev, Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 157-177.— 
A concluding article describing the Mois, residents 
of south Indochina. They are still huntsmen and 
forest dwellers; yet they have a definite culture with 
ordered family life. The woman is sovereign at 
home and the man is supreme in his exploits with 
nature.—G, Elias. 


4186. Notcutt, B. The measurement of Zulu in- 
telligence. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1950, 1, 195- 
206.—‘‘In applying Western concepts of testing to a 
society on the fringes of civilization, two different 
problems that arise are the selection of a sample of 
the population for testing and the choice of suitable 
tests. Five tests have been standardized for native 
school pupils, and two of them also for adults. The 
tests used were: Goodenough's Draw-a-Man Test; 
Raven's Progressive Matrices; a Zulu Vocabulary 
Test; an adaptation of the Knox Cube Test; and an 
adaptation of the Koh’s Block Test. Norms are 
presented for each test individually ; weighted norms 
are presented according to Wechsler method, and 
‘used for combining the results of several tests into 
a single score,"—N. De Palma. 


4187. Wieder, Gerald Stanley. A comparative 
study of the relative effectiveness of two methods of 
teaching a thirty hour course in psychology in modify- 
ing attitudes associated with racial, religious and 
ethnic prejudice. Dissert. Absir., 1952, 12, 162.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, New York U., 1951. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript 192 p., $2.40. 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 3458. 


4188. Yule, E. Pratt, & Albino, В. С. (0. Natal, 
South Africa.) A survey of the intelligence of the 
Southern Rhodesian school population. Proc. S. 
Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 13-14.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4586, 4600) 
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4189. Blain, Daniel ^ (Americam Psychiatric 
Assoc, Washington, D.C.) Group activities for 
world peace. Neuropsychiatry, 1952, 2, 63-73.— 
Psychiatric principles are involved in the under- 
standing of motivation of groups of people, including 
nations, but must be valid and scientific principles, 
not plausible but unverified ones. International 
cooperation has been advanced by organizations of 
nations, and further exploitation of this approach is 
possible to advance the cause of world peace.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4190. Christensen, Harold T., & Philbrick, Rob- 
ert E. (Purdue U., Lafayeite, Ind.) Family size as 
afactor in the marital adjustments of college couples. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 306-312.—A mong 346 
couples living in a student housing community, an 
inverse relationship was found between number of 
children and marital adjustment of the couples 
(Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin ^ Marriage Adjustment 
Form). Interview reponses indicated that the in- 
verse relationship in this group reflected parents' 
feelings of difficulty associated with the presence of 
children during college attendance. Where less 
value is placed upon children and parents are unable 
to control fertility in accordance with their desires, 
marital adjustment is poorer.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4191. Davies, A. Е. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
Prestige of occupations, Brit, J, Sociol., 1952, 3 
134-147.—Investigators consistently have found 
consensus among persons ranking occupations on 
the basis of prestige. A careful review of the litera- 
ture in this field indicates, however, that the em- 
phasis upon evidence of consensus has obscured cer- 
tain problems involved in ranking occupations: 
(1) different "publics" may rank occupations dif- 
ferently, (2) some types of occupations та! be 
ranked with greater agreement than others, (3) oc- 
cupations may not be rankable on a single continuum. 
The author summarizes evidence to show that these 
are real problems which will have to be clarified be- 
fore useful scales of occupational prestige are de- 
vised. 33 references.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4192. Desmonde, William H. The bull-fight as a 
religious ritual. Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 173-195.— 
The Spanish bull-fight is regarded as in part a 
Mithraic survival. The rigidly prescribed ceremony 
certainly suggests an origin in religious rites, Ulti- 
mately, the bull-fight is traced to the totem-feast in 
which primitive man commemorated the primal 
crime by killing and eating the totem animal.— 
W. A. Varvel. у 

4193. Fodor, А. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel. 
Asherah of Ugarit. Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 127-146. 
The “alarm-ritual” connected with the celebration 
of the Passover meal is traced to the once actu 
dread of a Divine Mother’s vengefulness, attributed 
to her by her former worshippers. The official 
religion of Israel rejected any kind of worship con- 
nected with the Mother-goddess, e.g. cooking the 
kid in its mother's milk, but Canaanite religion 
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nevertheless influenced the religious practices of the 
Israelites in many ways.—W. A. Varvel. 

4194, Friedmann, Georges. (Institut des Arts et 
Metiers, Paris.) Technological change and human 
relations. Brit. J. Sociol., 1952, 3, 95-116.—Man's 
dependence upon his natural environment has been 
supplented by dependence upon his technological 
environment. Associated with this change are 
changes in thinking, feeling, and behavior, changes in 
time and space perceptions, and changes in the ex- 
tent to which persons experience "the feeling of 
presence" of others. Technological change has split 
the unity of traditional occupations, decreased the 
workman’s knowledge of materials and sense of sig- 
nificance of the task—all affecting human relations. 
It has introduced new systems of social relations, 
encouraged by the lack of attention required by the 
job, as, for example, in conveyer belt work groups.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4195. Housset, Daniel. Note sur les perspectives 
psychologiques du jumelage des villes d’Europe. 
(Note on the psychological aspects concerning the 
union of the towns of Europe.) Rev. Psychol. Peu- 
ples, 1952, 7, 183-187.—Psychologists can contribute 
most to federating Europe and the cause of peace by 
developing techniques to study the interactions of 
towns rather than of nations. The common people 
can best be approached on town-union level, for the 
concepts of international unions are too abstract to 
elicit enthusiasm among the majority.—C. Elias. 

4196. Hummel, Siegbert. Die Lamapagode als 
psychologisches Diagramm. (The Buddhist pagoda 
as psychological diagram.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 5, 
628-635.— The pagoda is the best known monument 
of Buddism in the world of the Llamas. Arch Bud- 
dha whose picture is often contained in the pagoda is 
the personified origin of all creation and also of all 
Buddhas. At the same time Arch Buddha is the 
origin of the psycho-physical human entity.—E. 
Barschak. 

4197. Kraft, Julius. Mythen der Diktatur und 
Bedingungen des Rechtsstaates, (Myths of dicta- 
torships and conditions for a state of law). Köl. Z. 
Soziol., 1950/51, 3, 1-20.—An analysis of myths on 
which dictatorships and collectiva are founded, cul- 
minating in the thesis that “positive overcoming of 
tyranny of modern dictatorships can be expected 
only so far as it will be possible to bring great leaders 
to political power and keep them in power.” The 
author feels that to be the most important organiza- 
tional task for non-dictatorial Systems.—J. H, 
Bunzel. ^ 

4198. Landis, Judson T. (U. California, Berke- 
Jey.), & Landis, Mary С. (Eds.) Readings in 
marriage and the family. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1952, xv, 460 p., $4.25.—A collection of articles 
and "research studies that have contributed sig- 
nificantly to basic knowledge of marriage and the 
family . . . designed for use either as + out- 
side reading . . . or as the . .. basic reading for a 
course." Includes economic and social changes in the 
family, mate selection, courtship and dating, mar- 


“wards sex, promiscuity, 
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riage adjustments, psychological factors in marital 
happiness, mixed marriages, spacing of births, Rh 
factors, birth control, divorce, sound attitudes to- 
and marriage counseling — 
М. М. Gillet. 

4199. Lewin, S. A., & Gilmore, John. Sex with- 
out fear, New York: Medical Research Press, 1952, 
121 p. $3.00.—This text is intended for lay reading. 
Its basic purpose is to described sex anatomy and 
behavior, especially as they relate to marriage ad- 
justment.—M. M. Gillet. 

4200. Lu, Yi-Chuang. (U. Chicago, Ill) Parent- 
child relationship and marital roles. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 357-361.—Relationships between 
husband-wife roles (dominant-equalitarian-submis- 
sive) and spouses' affectional relationship with their 
mother and father are investigated in 589 urban, 
middle-class couples. Domination roles in marriage 
more frequently are assumed by spouses who had 
conflict relationships with their parents, especially 
their mothers. Equalitarian roles are taken by 
spouses who had affectional attachments to their 
mothers. Findings are interpreted in terms of psy- 
chological needs and the matricentric character of 
middle-class families.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4201. Powell, Reed M. A comparative social 
class analysis of San Juan Sur, and Atiro, Costa 
Rica.  Sociometry, 1951, 14, 182-202.—4A socio- 
metric test, coupled with a sociogram, was used in 
order to determine patterns of social interaction in 
these rural communities in Costa Rica. Specifically, 
the problem of marriage into a social class was con- 
sidered by ten judges from each community. It was 
found, consistent with the Warner and Lunt findings, 
that “а positive sanction is placed on bettering one- 
self” and “а negative sanction on the opposite.” — 
J. Н. Bunzel. 

4202. Rosen, Sidney. Social power and inter- 
personal adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
387.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 131 p., $1.64, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 3798. ^ 

4203. Westoff, Charles F., & Kiser, Clyde V. 
Social and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
ХҮП. The interrelation of fertility, fertility plan- 
ning, and feeling of personal inadequacy. Milbank 
mem. Fd. Quart., 1952, 30, 741—799.— Feeling of 
personal adequacy as assessed by a multiple choice 
questionnaire is mildly related to adequacy of fer- 
tility planning.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 4128, 4655) 
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4204. Battin, Tom C. The use of the diary and 
Survey method involving the questionnaire-inter- 
view technique to determine the impact of television 
9n school children in regard to viewing habits and 
formal and informal education. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 343 p.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 318 
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p., $3.98, University Microfilms, Ann АЖО. Mich., е 4212. Guttman, Newman. An analysis of articu- 
Publ. No. 3578. .^* lation as a function of delayed auditory feedback. 


4205. Baxter, Dick Н. Interpersonal contact and - 


Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 159.—Abstract of M.A. 


exposure to mass media during a presidential cam-*. thesis, U. Illinois, 1951. 


paign. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 225.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia U., 1951. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 542 p., $6.78, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3099. 

4206. Broadbent, D. E. (Applied Psychology Re- 
search Unit, Cambridge, Eng.) Speaking and listen- 
ing simultaneously. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 267- 
273.—24 subjects were required to respond to verbal 
questions and sometimes given new questions while 
still answering a previous one. ` When occasional 
pairs of questions caused simultaneous speaking and 
listening both the interrupted response and the re- 
sponse to the interrupting question were significantly 
impaired, but the extent of the impairment was not 
very serious, Overlapping questions resulted in 
more serious impairment. It is supposed there is 
some interference between speaking and listening as 
such, in addition to the perceptual difficulty of 
handling a rapid series of messages.—H. H. Weiss. 

4207. Dreher, John J. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Judgments of pitch contour in context. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 60-63.—25 undergraduate college 
students marked the pitch contour of 10 sample 
sentences which were measured by a Sound Spectro- 
graph. Listeners can accurately detect average rise 
or fall of a word in context, and identify certain con- 
tours but miss others. Duration has some bearing 
upon correct judgment.— M. F. Palmer. 

4208. Dunn, Samuel Watson. A qualitative an- 
alysis of radio listening in Champaign County, 
Illinois. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 181-182—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Illinois, 1951. Місго- 
film of complete manuscript 206 p., $2.58, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3134. 


4209. Fearing, F., & Rogge, G. A selected and 
annotated bibliography in communicating research. 
Quart. Film Radio Television, 1952, 6, 283-315.— 
A bibliography is given on the following subjects: 
audience and effects analysis; content; communica- 
tors; communication situation; use of media; re- 
rearch.—E. W. Faison. 


.4210. Gerard, Harold Benjamin. The effect of 
different dimensions of disagreement on the com- 
munication process in small groups. Dissert. Abstr., 
1952, 12, 217-218.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 
U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 49 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3500. 


4211. Glasgow, George M. (Fordham U., New 
York.) A semantic index of vocal pitch. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 64-68.—Standard tests of com- 
Prehension were administered to 226 high school 
Sophomore girls. Level monopitch decreases audi- 
ence comprehension of spoken language by approxi- 
mately 10% but even level monopitch may com- 
municate depressed thought values better than do 
some other types of intonation.—M. Ё. Palmer. 


4213. Larochette, Joe. La psychologie des peu- 
ples et l'étude du langage. (The psychology of 
peoples and the study of language.) Rev. Psychol. 
Peuples, 1952, 7, 188-209.—Language, more than 
any other social institution, clearly carries the stamp 
of a people's psychology. The prejudices of ethnolo- 
gists, logicians and grammarians should be avoided. 
The limitations and possibilities of spoken language, 
the forces which elicit language, and the psychologi- 
cal significance of linguistic behavior should be con- 
sidered. Only with comparative studies, systemati- 
zation, and scientific objectivity can progress be 
assured.—G. Elias. 

4214. Levy-Bruhl, Henri. (U. Paris, France.) 
Assemblée. (Assembly.) Synthese, n.d., 8, 400- 
406.—This is a semantical analysis of the term 
"assembly," meaning "the deliberative (or legisla- 
tive, in broad sense) organ of a collectivity considered 
as a person."— M. Choynowski. 

4215. Ota, Y., & Ohashi, H. A study on apper- 
ception of written language in indirect vision. J, 
Osaka City med. Center, 1951, 1, 81-85.—A number 
of subjects was presented with certain Chinese and 
Japanese characters which they had to regard with 
peripheral vision and (1) read them, (2) say if the 
examiner's pronunciation of them were correct, and 
(3) say if the pronunciation phonetically written 
were correct. The third test provided the highest 
score of correct answers, then (2) and lastly (1). 
It is concluded that written language is an entity 
comprising sound, form, and meaning, and that fail- 
ure to interpret one component is compensated by 
the others. There are a few people who read ana- 
jose i.e., leter by letter.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.). 

4216. Pinschewer, Julius. Observations psycho- 
logiques sur le dessin animé publicitaire. (Psycho- 
logical observations on the motion picture.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27 : 3076), 566-567.— The mo- 
tion picture should be diverting, but its aim should 
be clear, with simple presentation of the facts along 
with a musical accompaniment, leaving interpreta- 
tion to the spectator, without tiresome explanation. 
—G. E. Bird. 

4217. Riley, Matilda White; Riley, John W. Jr 
& Lifshitz, Marcia. Working outline of a com- | 
munications research program.  Sociomeiry, 1951, 
14, 11-19.—It is suggested to translate into operat- 
ing terms of classification system introduced in the 
article. It is further suggested that a program of 
communications research would attempt to select 
expressions of values from mass media, the predic- 
tions as to the acceptance or rejection of thefe values, 
and to test these predictions.—J. H. Bunzel. 

4218. Solomon, Richard 1, & Postman, Гео. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Frequency of 
usage as a determinant of recognition thresholds 
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for words. J. exp. Psychol, 1952, 43, 195-201.— 
An experimental investigation of the relation be- 
tween tachistoscopic recognition thresholds for 
words and frequency of prior usage of the words. 
Pronounceable nonsense words were used as stimuli. 
Results indicate that recognition thresholds vary 
inversely with frequency of prior usage.—4. К. 
Solarz. 

4219. Williams, Donald Manly. A study of the 
influence of the announcer upon audience reaction 
to three types of radio programs. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 170-171.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, State 
U. Iowa, 1951. 


(See also abstracts 4055, 4131, 4231, 4574, 4680) 
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4220. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Test Standards. Technical recommenda- 
tions for psychological tests and diagnostic tech- 
niques: preliminary proposal. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 461-475.—"The aim of the present commit- 
tee is to assist test producers to bring out a wide 
variety of tests that will be suitable for all the differ- 
ent purposes for which psychologists use tests, and 
to bring out these tests in the most helpful way pos- 
sible." Specific recommendations are made їп re- 
gard to information standards as a guide to producers 
and users of tests, tests to which the standards apply, 
three levels of standards, the audience for these rec- 
ommendations, revision and extension, and the 
question of enforcement. Under general standards 
questions, comments and rules are outlined under 
interpretation, validity, reliability, administration 
and scoring, and scales and norms.—R. Mathias. 

4221. Bond, Earl D. The student council study; 

_ an approach to the normal Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 109, 11-16—The members of the student 
councils from 3 со! 
this study of an approach to the normal. 
64 subjects met with the psychiatrist to take the 
Rorschach and TAT, and to prepare their families 


4222. Cornacchia, Harold John. School ion- 
Ships to the mental health саал in. рс 
In Abstracts 


ў Jewish i 

Services of Queens-Nassau КОН N. Y) eni 
education as part of a public-relations program in a 
case-work agency. Ment. Hyg., №. Y., 1952, 36, 
245-256.—'"A description of a project in parent 
education within the framework of a case-work 
agency's public-relations program." Utilizing a 
series of lectures on "Understanding Your Child" 
given during 6 sessions in as many months, the pro- 


gram appeared to be valuable in providing instruc- 
tion and in the improvement of public relations.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4224. Felix, R. H. (National Institute of Mental 
Health, Washington, D. C.) The technique of mass 
approach to the problems of mental health. Neuro- 
Psychiatry, 1952, 2, 48-62.— Cooperation of psychi- 
atry with family, church, community and mass media. 
is necessary for effective attack on mental health 
problems.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4225. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Yale U., New Haven,. 
Conn.) A research project in community mental 
hygiene: a fantasy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
220-226,—The blue print for an experiment in in- 
dividual preventive and corrective mental hygiene 
that could be applied in any community.—M. A, 
Seidenfeld. 

4226. Lemkau, Paul V. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Toward mental health areas that 
promise progress. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1952, 36, 197- 
209.—Lemkau defines public health mental hygiene 
as “the application of the scientific knowledge about 
mental health and mental illness in the lives of the 
population served." Based upon this frame of refer- 
ence he elaborates 3 axes for future development con- 
sisting of the development of personality, the epi- 
demiology of health and mental illness, and the study 
of human interrelationship. Pursuit of efforts along 
these lines should result in benefit to the population 
as a whole.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4227. Repond, André. (Maison de Sante de 
Malevoz, Monthey, Switzerland.) Invitation to action. 
Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1952, 36, 177-183.—A former 
president of the Federation for Mental Health points 
out the difficulties attendant upon securing the ac- 
ceptance of mental health programs at the grass-root 
levels. There are wide variances which must exist in 
mental hygiene practice from country to country and 
even from community to community because the 
people are different. This makes mental hygiene 
Practice much more difficult to “sell” on a large 
scale basis. The importance of a continuing contact 
with the people in any community is important, as 
is the need for greater semantic unity in the psycho- 
logical fields. Brief mention is also made of the 
world-wide opposition of Communism to the mental 
hygiene movement.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4228. U. S. National Institute of Mental Health. 
Mental health motion pictures, 1952: a selective 
guide. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1952. 124 p., 30¢ (U. S. Publ. Hlth Serv. Publ. No. 
218.)—This publication lists, with description, about 
100 films concerned with a wide variety of mental 
hygiene problems. There are lists of distributors 
and of agencies dealing in films on psychiatry and 
psychology.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 4611, 4619) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


4229. Campbell, Gilbert M., & Gold, Leo. 
(Syracuse Psychopathic Hosp., №. Y.) Finger-paint- 
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ing as an aid in personality evaluation of 44 adult 
hospitalized mentally ill patients. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1952, 26, 59-69.—Personality data from 
finger-painting correlated well with findings from 
psychiatric interviews and psychological evalua- 
tions.—D. Prager. 

4230. Deutsch, Felix. The art of interviewing and 
abstract art. Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 3-19.—The 
attempt is made to “acquaint the reader with some 
thoughts about the art of interviewing and of search- 
ing . . . into the past, where the child’s undeveloped 
ego reigns over body and mind, The resemblance of 
the mixture of primitive, viz. primary, thought proc- 
esses of that age period to abstract pictorial art” is 
pointed out. ‘The art of interviewing is closely 
related to the work of the modern artist, who forms, 
reforms, and transforms the world of reality into 
more elementary primitive abstract forms."—W. A. 
Varvel. 

4231. Eliasberg, Wladimir. Methods in grapho- 
logical diagnostics. Psychiat. Quart., 1952; 26, 399— 
413,—Each graphological method may become cen- 
tral according to the problem. Various methods 
should be checked against each other. Interview 
methods, work tests, and projective tests should be 
applied whenever possible. Investigations not done 
for graphological purposes are likely to bear out the 
assumptions of graphological study. 44 references.— 
D. Prager. 

4232. Newcomb, Margaret L., Gay, Eleanor; 
Young, Ruth L., Smith, Stewart R., & Weinberger, 
Jerome L. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Boston, 
Mass. The function of the psychiatric social 
worker in a mental-hygiene clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1952, 36, 257-270.— The functions of the psychi- 
atric social worker in the Boston Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of the Veterans Administration are described. 
Patients are assigned to case-work when they are 
not yet ready for intensive psychotherapy, when 
they are in need of a generally supportive type of 
help, when only conscious-level elements are to be 
dealt with in establishing a positive relationship 
through encouragement, when “collateral treat- 
ment” is required for members of a patient's family 
or social constellation and when there is a need for 
clarification of behavior patterns through an inten- 
sive case work program. Discussion of the intake 
interview, supervision and consultation activities of 
the psychiatric social worker are included.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

.4233. Slikboer, J. Graphodiagnostiek. (Grapho- 
diagnostics.) Schiedam: H.A.M. Roelants, 1952, 


286p. НЙ. 15.—А contribution to a further acknowl- ' 


edgment of graphodiagnostics and to a more com- 
plete equipment of the average graphologist. As an 
introduction a nomenclature is proposed which is 
both more systematic and more differential than 
that which now exists. An extensive outline of the 
history of graphology in its widest sense is given, 
criticizing where necessary in part 2. The third 
part is chiefly graphological in a narrower sense: it 
attempts to find a background for graphodiagnostics, 


i.e. to prove its ground for existence. Summaries іп - 
English, French and German, 175 references.— 
M. Dresden. 

4234. Thomas, Rose C. (Howard U. Coll. Med., 
Washington, D. C.) Psychiatric social work in a 
medical school. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 286- 
293.—A description of the psychiatric social work 
program within a medical school. The program 
described has emphasized the importance of observa- 
tion and interviewing as clinical techniques, of an 
understanding of the patient in terms of his total life 
situation, of careful planning with the community 
social agencies, his family and with all who play a 
part in the life of the patient and of establishing in 
the patient the confidence that those about him 


: really plan to help him. The importance of all these 


factors in medicine can only be established as the 
medical student actually has the opportunity to 
learn and integrate them with his general clinical 
orientation —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4235. Thorndike, Robert L., Hagen, Elizabeth 
(Columbia U., New York.), & Kemper, Raymond A. 
Normative data obtained in the house-to-house ad- 
ministration of a psychosomatic inventory. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 257-260.— This study pre- 
sents normative data obtained in a survey which 
attempted to determine "how well people would co- 
operate in responding to the type of item which is 
included in the typical personality inventory when 
approached directly by an interviewer in their own 
residence unit." Another objective of the study was 
to compare responses made orally to those made by 
placing a “secret ballot" in a sealed “ballot box." 
Differences in responses were analyzed and com- 
pared with respect to age and socioeconomic status 
of the respondents, as well as with the method used 
to obtain responses.— F. Costin. 

4236. Webb, Wilse В. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Self-evaluation compared with group evalu- 
ations. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 305-307.— 
“Self-ratings of individuals were compared with 
ratings of individuals by a group in close contact 
with these individuals. The traits rated were ‘Per- 
sonal Charm’, ‘Security,’ ‘Intelligence’, ‘Jewish Ap- 
pearance.’ ‘Acceptance of Jewish Faith'." There 
was “a considerable disparity between the indi- 
vidual's concept of himself and the group's concept 
of the individual on the variables measured. Per- 
sonal over- and under-evaluation was, as à group, 
related to the acceptability of a particular tráit—a 
consistent tendency for overevaluation was ob- 
tained.”—F. Costin. 


(See also abstract 3912) 


DiacNosis & EVALUATION 


4237. Altus, William D. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Personality correlates of Q-L variability 
onthe ACE. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 284-291. 
—*A 43-item scale was derived from the group 
MMPI after an analysis of its 567 items, based on 
the standard score differentials of the Q and L sub- 
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test groups of the ACE. Population consisted of 200 
freshmen women entering Santa Barbara College in 
September, 1948," Correlations between the items 
of the MMPI and Q-L differentials were obtained. 
Personality characteristics of ‘Q-higher-than-L” 
women were examined, and a "tentative hypothe- 
sis" for explaining the data of the study was pre- 
sented.—F, Costin. 


4238. Benton, Arthur L. La signification des 
tests de rétention visuelle dans le diagnostic clinique. 
(The significance of tests of visual retention in clini- 
cal diagnosis.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 151-179. 
—Tests of memory play an important part in the 
diagnosis of organic causes of deterioration of intel- 
lectual functions. Tests of memory for numbers are 
usually too short and too heavily weighted with 
verbal factors, Visual retention tests are well suited 
for clinical diagnosis but the limited number of 
drawingsineach test usually does not afford sufficient 
differentiation. Benton’s Visual Retention test con- 
sists of two forms of seven drawings each with a 
form to form reliability of .71. The diagnostic value 
of visual retention tests in general is discussed under 
four major headings: relation of the tests to intel- 
ligence levels, age, brain lesions, and general diagno- 
sis.—G. Besnard. 


4239. Berg, Wilbert Arthur. Determining valid- 
ity of the Incomplete Sentences Blank through 
appraisal of qualitative interpretations. Dissertation 

bstr., 1952, 12, 504-505.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 272 p., $3.40, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3829. 


4240. Biesheuvel, S. The role of arithmetical 
items in tests of general intelligence. Proc. S. Afr. 
Psychol. Ass., 1951, No. 2, 17-18.—Abstract. 


4241. Blanton, Richard, & Landsman, Ted. (Van- 
derbilt U., Nashville, Tenn.) The retest reliabil- 
ity of the Group Rorschach and some relationships 
to the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 265- 
267.—The Group Rorschach (Harrower-Erickson) 
and the abbreviated group form of the MMPI were 
given to 126 third-year college students. Both tests 
Were given again after 3 months. Conclusions: (1) 

"The distribution of the sum of signs of the Grou 
Rorschach is approximately normal and the self- 
correlation of the test suggests that responses have 
considerable stability." (2) “The distribution of 
scores on the MMPI shows considerable lack of 
variability in some cases... ." (3) '.. . the 

' two tests probably hold some variance in common 
but this commonality is not large . . . they have 
different functions as far as college populations are 
concerned."— Р, Costin. 


4242. Brown, Fred. (Mt. Sinai Hos. ., New York. 
Contribution of the psychologist to iras of He 
chiatric diagnosis and therapy. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1952, 26, 8-21.—The psychological tests en- 
able the psychologist to cut through the many 
obstacles which confront the psychiatrist in his more 
involved relationship with the patient. Test findings 
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are more valuable when integrated with the inter- 
pretations of the psychiatrist. —D. Prager. Š 


4243. Buechley, Robert, & Ball, Harry. A new 


test of “validity” for the group MMPI. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 299-301.—The validity scales of 
the group MMPI have 2 weaknesses: the F scale 
does not detect random answers on the back page of 
the IBM answer sheet, and it does not separate ex- 
aminees who get high scores from random responses 
from those who may hold certain delusions. “Both 
these problems are partially solved by the Tr scale 
which discovers inconsistencies of response to the 
duplicated items in the booklet form."— F. Costin, 


4244. Calabresi, Renata A. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.) Repression and control in 
psychological tests: illustrative cases. Case Rep. 
clin. Psychol, 1951, 2(3), 42-51.—2 cases were 
chosen as-examples of specific control mechanisms 
in ambulatory neuropsychiatric patients. It was 
thought some measure of adjustment had been made 
in these patients through repression of unacceptable 
drives and displacement into various symptoms. 
The Rorschach and Szondi test interpretations were 
focused on these factors. Test material pointed to 
the “similarities and differences in personality struc- 
ture underlying various pathological syndromes."— 
I. Sangiuliano. 


4245. Calden, George. The relationship of varied 
test definitions and degrees of ego-involvement to 
Rorschach test performance. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 
12, 214.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michi- 
gan, 1952. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 172 
P., $2.15, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 3476. 

4246. Canestrelli, Leandro. (U. Rome, Italy.) 
La méthode cyclographique dans la diagnostic de la 
Personnalité. (The cyclographic method in the diag- 
nosis of personality.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 562-566.—In projected motion paths of light 
evidence of disorientation, inhibition and emotion 
were found, confirmed by introspective tests (among 
conductors of tramways). Such tests are psycho- 
technical means of revealing motor signs of emotion. 
—G. E. Bird. 


. 4247. Cantor, Joel Malcolm. Syndromes found 
in psychiatric population selected for certain MMPI 
code endings. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 394.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Minnesota. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 188 p., $2.35, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 3633. 

4248. Cass, William Avery, Jr. Quantitative 
Rorschach patterns: a methodological study. In 
Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 
1951, 26, 236-239. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 
67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Stanford U., 1950. 

4249. Chaudagne, Н. A propos de l'adaptation 

çaise du test Terman-Merrill. (Considerations 
оп a French adaptation of the Terman-Merrill Test.) 
BINOP, 1952, 8, 58-62.—This adaptation of the 
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Terman-Merrill Test, which was prepared by F. 
Cesselin, is submitted to a great deal of criticism. 
Detailed corrections are suggested for a large number 
of items, which have been so poorly translated that 
the meaning had changed entirely. In addition, 
changes in the method of presentation are recom- 
mended as well as further statistical treatment of the 
data.—G. Dufresne. 

4250. Ciofalo Zuñiga, Francisco. Proceso de 
normalizacion de la serie de pruebas Minnesota 
para explorar la habilidad manual. (Procedure in 
establishing norms for the series of Minnesota tests 
for exploring manual ability.) Mexico, D.F.: De- 
partment of Psychology, National University of 
Mexico, 1951. 79 p.—With a view to establishing 
norms for Mexican adolescents, the 5 tests of the 
Minnesota Manipulation series were given individu- 
ally to 50 randomly selected 16 year-olds of Mexico 
City. The norms obtained are much lower than the 
North American ones, owing to psychomotor im- 
maturity of the subjects examined as compared with 
the North American workers of recognized manual 
ability on whom North American norms were ob- 
tained. However, the correlations between results 
obtained and the North American norms are suf- 
ficiently satisfactory: +.89--.18.—F. C. Sumner. 

4251. Cohen, Jacob. (New York U. Sch. Educa- 
Hon.) A factor-analytically based rationale for the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
272-277.—This article presents a rationale for re- 
sults obtained by another investigator who factor- 
analyzed W-B subtests for psychoneurotic, schizo- 
phrenic, and brain-damaged male veterans between 
the ages of 20 and 40. The rationale of the present 
author concludes that: (1) "some of the W-B sub- 
tests . . . do not measure the same common factors 
or combination of common factors in different neu- 
ropsychiatric groups . . .” (2) “Much of the test 
rationales of Wechsler and Rapaport is not supported 
in the present factor-analytic rationale.” —F. Costin. 

4252. Cohen, Leon Barnard. The influence of 
two attitudinal variables on group Rorschach test 
performance. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 215-216.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 205 p., $2.56, 
‚дечи; Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 

4253. Coplin, Haskell Robert. The measurement 
of subjects’ orientations toward a sentence comple- 
tion test. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 216.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 153 p., $1.93, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3482. 

4254. De Pergola, Elio. Il metodo psicodiag- 
nostico di Rorschach. Teoria e significato. (The 
Psychodiagnostic method of Rorschach. Theory 
and significance) Roma: Astrolabio, 1952. ix, 
251 p.—In this treatise on the Rorschach method 
Separate chapters are devoted to the notation 
(Italian, with the explanation of German, French 
and Anglo-American symbols), the technique of 
administration, description of cards (with tracings 
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in black and red), scoring and tabulation, psycho- 
logical significance of separate factors, interpreta- 
tion, relations with psychoanalysis, modifications of 
the method, the contribution of the Rorschach 
studies to psychology, the applications of the test 
in psychotechnics, psychosomatic medicine and legal 
medicine, and the role of the test in psychiatry. 
The bibliography, classified into groups correspond- 
ing to the division into chapters and subchapters, 
comprises 834 titles through the beginning of 1952 
in at least 14 languages and is, according to the 
author, nearly complete through the end of 1949,— 
M. Choynowski. 

4255. Ehrman, Donald McKinley. A preliminary 
investigation of a new research method. In Ab- 
stracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 
1951, 26, 240-241. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., 
No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford 
U., 1951. 

4256. Goldstein, M. J. A preliminary evaluation 
of the use of the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale in South Africa. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1950, 1, 220-226.—A number of alterations were 
made prior to application of this test on a large 
scale, particularly in order to replace specifically 
American questions. “Тһе scale was translated into 
Afrikaans and it was found that an entirely new 
Afrikaans Vocabulary Test must be constructed. 
Omission of this sub-test does not affect intelligence 
ratings. Analysis of the test records indicated cer- 
tain defects in the test and also that there might be 
sex differences in performance. Test items were re- 
arranged and some further alterations made. It was 
found that the suggested method of measuring 
deterioration requires full investigation before its 
use may be endorsed.’’—N. De Palma. Ў 

4257. Goldstein, М. J. The test performance of 
psychiatric patients. Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 
1951, No. 2, 28-29.—Abstract. i 

4258. Gouws, D. J. Die invloed van toetsvolg- 
orde op toetsprestasie as ‘n battery van toetse 
toegedien word. (The influence of test sequence on 
test performance when a battery of tests is being 
administered.) Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1951, 
No. 2, 24.—Abstract. 

4259. Hartman, Esther Angela. Imaginative lit- 
erature as a projective technique: a study in biblio- . 
therapy. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 
1950-51, 1951, 26, 15-17. (Stanford U. Bull, 8th 
ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of PhD. dissertation, Stan- 
ford U., 1951. 

4260. Keene, Charles Mansel. Commonality of 
response on a word-association test: a study of 
standardization procedures and an attempt to fore- 
cast moderate emotional maladjustment. In Ab- 
stracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 
1951, 26, 254-256. (Stanford U. Bull, 8th ser, 
No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford 
U., 1951. i ы 

4261. Knutson, Andie L. (Public He aia) 
Washington, D. C.) Personal security as related to 
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station in life. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(4), No. 
336, iii, 31 p.—The psychological significance of per- 
sonal security was investigated. A Personal Secur- 
ity Inventory was developed and validated as the 
basis for the study of 315 employees and 34 psycho- 
neurotic veterans in a V. A. mental hospital and 
additional group of 51 students in psychology at 
Princeton University. The questionnaire was "found 
to discriminate between groups of individuals who 
were ostensibly secure and those classified by psy- 
chiatrists as 'insecure'."— M. А. Seidenfeld. 

4262. Levine, Louis Samuel. Psychometric pat- 
terns in psychiatric diagnosis. In Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 257- 
258. (Stanford U. Bull, 8th ser., No. 67.)—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4263. Lunn, Villars. (Sindssygehospitalet ved Aar- 
hus, Danemark.) Om anvendelsen af psykologiske 
tests ved analysen af det organiske demenssyndrom. 
(On the application of psychological tests to the 
analysis of the syndrome of organic dementia.) 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. 40 р— 
The author gives 4 aims of the use of psychological 
tests in the neuropsychiatric clinic (greater precision 
of the description, description which allows compari- 
son, the application of statistical methods, research 
and theory construction) and reviews subjective, 
objective, and projective test methods. The great- 

est possibility to broaden our understanding of the 
psychopathology of the dementia have qualitative 
test methods, such as Goldstein’s test of abstract 
and concrete behavior. 85-item bibliography.—M. 
Choynowski. 

4264. Malcom, Edward Vartan. A study of the 
validity of individual personality profiles based on 
each of four projective techniques. Dissert. Abstr., 
1952, 12, 221.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertatión, U. 
Michigan, 1952. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 91 p., $1.14, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor 
Mich., Publ. No. 3530. : 

4265. Manfredini, Jurandyr. Aplicações dos 
métodos dos testes mentais à psiquiatria clínica. 
(Applications of mental tests in clinical psychiatry.) 
J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 1(8), 235-240.—A review 
is made of the principal viewpoints, limitations, con- 
tributions, theoretic attitudes and critical comments 
of Bleuler, Nyssen, Pichon, Rappaport and Guera 
with respect to application of mental tests in clinical 
psychiatry. The present author sees an accord that 
neither measures of intelligence nor projective tech- 
niques are capable by themselves of permitting 
clinical psychiatrists to formulate diagnoses, that 
these tests are hardly an aid for diagnostic purposes, 
and that there is no possibility of substituting the 
tests for clinical examinations.—F, C. Sumner. 

4266. Norman, Ralph D., Liverant, Shephard, & 
Redlo, Miriam. (U. New MAD sau) 
The influence of a superficial immediately preceding 
“set” upon responses to the Rorschach. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 261-264.—"An experimental at- 
tempt was made to verify the hypothesis that an 
immediately preceding superficial 'set' will not 
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markedly influence the number and kind of re- 
sponses to the Rorschach. Two such ‘sets’ were 
evoked, using magazine advertisements as stimuli, 
One was a ‘food set’; the other a ‘movement set,’ 
With 20 subjects, it was found that responses which 
might be expected to alter because of the nature of 
the ‘set’ remained stable when compared to responses 
in a normal situation, thus verifying the basic hy- 
pothesis.""—F. Costin. 

4267. Pichon Riviére, Arminda A. de. El juego 
de construir casas: su interpretacion y su valor 
diagnostico. (The game of house-building: its 
interpretation and diagnostic value. Rev. Psicoanal., 
В. Aires, 1950, 7, 347-388.— Children and adoles- 
cents undergoing treatment for a variety of problems 
including neurosis, asthma, learning problems, schizo- 
phrenia, and epilepsy were observed during a game 
of house-building using a child's construction set 
(El Constructor Infantil). House-building is a sig- 
nificant activity because it symbolizes the child's 
body, the womb, and the parental home. Anomalies 
in the construction of houses in these cases symbol- 
ized the alterations and modifications of the body 
imago resulting from the particular form the child's 
disturbance assumed.—G. B. Strother. 


4268. Roberts, Glen E. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
lon.) A study of the validity of the Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
302-304.—“This study was an investigation of the 
validity of the Index of Adjustment and Values. 
Measures of emotionality as indicated by this Index 
were compared with measures of emotionality as 
obtained from a free-association test. The subjects 
constituted a homogeneous group in respect to age, 
sex, and educational level. . . = The results indicate 
that the self-ratings of the Index are valid indices of 
emotionality."— F. Costin. 

4269. Schwartz, Milton M. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) The relationship between pro- 
jective test scoring categories and activity prefer- 
ences. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 46, 133-181.— 
Group Rorschach examinations, Rosenzweig Picture 
Association Tests, and Sheviakov and Friedberg 
Interest Inventories were administered to 200 male 
college students to secure appropriate data for deter- 
mining the extent and nature of any interrelation- 
ships between these instruments. The obtained 
intercorrelations between the Rorschach and the 
PAT data were, in the main, statistically insignifi- 
cant. However, the data secured with the Interest 
Inventory were significantly correlated in a number 
of interesting instances with both Rorschach and 
PAT results.—G. С. Thompson. 

4270. Se William. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) “Subtlety” in structured personality tests. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 278-283.—‘‘It was the 
aim of this paper to determine whether experimental 
evidence could be adduced to give empirical content 
to the concept of ‘subtlety’ in structured personality 
and psychiatric instruments.” 15 items considere 
by the investigators to be "subtle" and 15 designed 
to be "obvious" were assembled in 2 subtests and 
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administered to 58 students of clinical psychology. 
On the basis of results obtained, the author con- 
cludes there is evidence which supports the concept 
of “subtlety” in structured items.—F. Costin. 

4271. Smykal, Anthony, Jr. (U. Oklahoma, 
Norman.) The significance of the Rorschach color 
response. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1951, 32, 116-120. 
—The point of view originated by Schachtel and 
taught by Kates, that pure color Rorschach responses 
may symbolically represent passive characteristics, 
was discussed. A case history, medical opinion, and 
a Rorschach protocol with a predominance of C re- 
sponses of a patient suffering from a psychosomatic 
illness were presented to further substantiate this 
new rationale.” —M. О. Wilson. 

4272. Snyders, G. Contribution à une étude cri- 
tique des tests de projection. (A contribution to a 
critical study of projective tests.) Enfance, 1952, 
5, 76-89.— Postulates underlying the Rorschach and 
T.A.T. are critically examined in the following con- 
nections: the stressing of non-conformism as patho- 
logical without discrimination; the note of fatalism ; 
the bias towards irrationalism on part of the Ror- 
schach ; failure to distinguish between the originality 
of genius and that of the eccentric; a political orien- 
tation.—F. C. Sumner. 

4273. Stopol, Murray S. An experimental inves- 
tigation of the consistency of stress tolerance and re- 
lated Rorschach factors. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 390.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Columbia 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 102 
р., $1.28, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 3692. 

4274. Theron, P. A. (U. Stellenbosch, South 
Africa.) Scales for measuring emotional lability- 
stability. Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 
26,—Abstract. 


4275. van Rensburg, J. A. J.. (U. Stellenbosch, 
South Africa.) S. A. Group Test norms. Proc. S. 
Afr. Psychol, Ass., 1950, No. 1, 15.—Abstract. 


4276. Vernier, Claire M. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. С.) Current avenues of psychologi- 
cal research in projective technics. Quart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1952, 7, 1-4.—The past decade 
has been devoted to the developmental stages of 
these many tests, now over 225 in number. Most 
recent work has emphasized group patterns of re- 
Sponses. Needed is a comprehensive theoretical 
basis for all such work and a projective theory of 
personality. Bellak's discussion points up Freud's 
early use of "projection" and suggests 5 areas of test 
classification.—C. E. Henry. 


4277. Wille, Warren S. (Ypsilanti State Hosp., 
Mich.) New method of using finger paintings. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 1—7.—Stimulus 
words derived from material uncovered in psychia- 
tric interviews are used for each painting instead of 
allowing patients to paint at random. This method 
is valuable for obtaining fantasies and information 
about the dynamics of the patient’s illness. 10 
references.—D. Prager. 
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4278. Yule, E. Pratt. (U. Natal, South Africa.) 
The classification of motor perseveration tests. 
Some criticisms and deductions. Proc. S. Afr. 
Psychol. Ass., 1951, No. 2, 22-23.—Abstract, 


(See also abstracts 4473, 4528, 4564, 4630, 4662, 
©) 4668, 4678, 4681, 4600, 4695, 4701, 4702, 
TREATMENT METHODS 


4279. [Anon.] О primenenii élektroshoka dl@ : 
lecheniíà psikhicheskikh zabolevanii. (On the ap- 
plication of electroshock for the treatment of mental 
ills.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(8), 71-73.— 
After a discussion in which Ploticher circumscribed 
sharply his former claims on the general applicabil- 
ity of electroshock therapy, a number of the leading 
psychiatrists of the USSR agreed that the employ- 
ment of such therapy ought to be restricted to use as 
a means of last resort. Whereupon the Scientific 
Council of the Division of Clinical Medicine of the 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences adopted a reso- 
lution drastically limiting the application of electro- 
convulsive therapy. This therapy may be used for 
presenile melancholia and certain forms of schizo- 
phrenia. It is absolutely forbidden as a method of 
treating excited states in reactive depressions and 
neuroses. It may not be employed on children, 
Lengthy or intense courses of electroconyulsive 
treatment are also proscribed.—J. D. London. 

4280. Bjerre, Paul. Die Psychosynthese. (Psy- 
chosynthesis.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vortrage der 2. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 
7-16.—Psychosynthesis combines dream analysis 
with suggestion, frequently employing hypnosis. 
Therapeutic efforts are synchronized with inherent 
tendencies towards health. The various phases of 
recovery as revealed in dreams are emphasized as 
“firm” guideposts.—C. T. Bever. 

4281. Bugaiskii, IA. P. Ob ойпої iz zadach psi- 
khonevrologicheskogo dispansera. (On one of the 
tasks of the psychoneurological dispensary.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(7), 65-66.—It is nec- 
essary to continue making progress in the reduction 
of temporary incapacitation for work in certain psy- 
chiatric cases, Conditioning methods are being suc- 
cessfully employed with chronic alcoholics.—1. D. 
London. 

4282. Butterworth, Alfred T. (Louisiana State 
U., New Orleans. Acceptance in the therapeutic 
situation. Psychiat. Quart. 1952, 26, 433-438.— 
Acceptance is considered important by all schools. 
Acceptance means the therapist has regard and 
tolerance for the patient in all spheres including the 
social situation. The patient is observed by the 
therapist, by the patient's family, by friends, and by 
other trained observers. The therapist then chooses 
roles to elicit the total personality of the patient in a 
relaxing and supportive atmosphere.—D. Prager. 

4283. Commission on Group Psychotherapy. Re- 
port to the World Federation for Mental Health : 
Section IV-Group psychotherapy with adults. A 
review of recent trends and practices. Int, Ji 
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Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 177-184.—There are 
wide variations in both method and philosophy of 
group psychotherapy with adults. A beginning is 
being made in the selection of methods appropriate 
to the treatment situation. Groups make for a 
meaningful life ехрегіепсе.— У. M. Locke. 

4284. Curran, Frank J. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Group therapy; introductory remarks. Neu- 
ropsychiatry, 1952, 2, 43-47.—Group dramatic 
activity with adolescent boys can be useful in clari- 
fication of the mechanism of identification and pro- 
jection, in finding outlets for aggression and in getting 
the players to understand that severity of atonement 
is a disguise for aggressive tendencies.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4285. David, Henry P. (Topeka (Kans.) State 
Hosp.), & Rabinowitz, William. Szondi patterns 
in epileptic and homosexual males. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 247-250.—''The Szondi Test was 
individually administered to each of 100 idiopathic 
epileptic and 100 overt homosexual males. The 
extent to which signs postulated by Szondi and Deri 
for epilepsy and homosexuality actually differenti- 
ated the 2 groups was investigated. Of 25 different 
signs, 6 were significant in the predicted direction and 

2 were significant in the unpredicted direction." On 
the basis of their data the authors feel the Szondi 
test should not be used routinely in clinical practice. 
—F, Costin, 

4286. Fedorov, V. K. ` K fiziologicheskomu ob- 
osnovani nekotorykh form aktivnoi terapii psi- 
khicheskikh zabolevanii. (Оп the physiological 
basis underlying several forms of active therapy of 
mental diseases.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(8), 46-51.—"'If it is impossible to modify the life 
situation of the patient in order to eliminate the 
action of external stimuli, sustaining a *conditioned 
psychotic state', then this goal can be attained by 

anging the state of the brain." The various shock 
therapies do this and do it in accordance with Pav- 
lovian principles. Best success can be gotten by 
combining 2 therapeutic factors: (1) drastic modi- 
fication in cortical activity, and (2) change in the 
Ee conditions.—7. D. London. 

87. Fingert, Hyman H. Comments on the psy- 
choanalytic significance of the fee. Bull, pit a 
Clin., 1952, 16, 98-104.—Excerpts from the produc- 
tions of 2 patients in psychoanalytic therapy are 
given to demonstrate the significance of the fee in 
relation to unconscious material in the aríalysis. 
It is recommended that fees usually should be dealt 
with directly by the analyst, and that, because of the 
significance of money and possessions in the trans- 
ference and possible countertransference reactions, 
the material must be understood and interpretation 
be made at the proper time.—W. A. Varvel, 

4288. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Baltimore, Md.) The Moo тене waa 
group influences in a general hospital. Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 127-138.—Group influ- 
ences in hospital wards arise from the attending 
staff, nurses, other hospital personnel, and patients. 
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These influences affect patients’ morale, a fact which 
is being recognized more and more. Many types of 
outpatients respond favorably to group psycho- 
therapy. Wider use of group methods should pro- 
duce favorable effects, whether illness is organic or 
functional—N. M. Locke. \ 

4289. Funkenstein, Daniel H., Greenblatt, Mil- - 
ton, & Solomon, Harry C. An autonomic nervous _ 
system test of prognostic significance in relation to — 
electroshock treatment. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 
347—362.—This is a continuation of studies of the 
relationship of autonomic nervous system tests to — 
treatment outcome. In this study the test, blood 
pressure and other reactions to epinephrine and 
Mecholyl injections, was investigated in relation to 
electroshock treatment.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. f 


4290. Garfield Sol L. (VA Mental Hygiene | 
Clinic, Milwaukee, Wis.), & Kurz, Max. Evalua- 
tion of treatment and related procedures in 1,216 
cases referred to a mental hygiene clinic. Psychiat. — 
Quart. 1952, 26, 414-424.—32% of 1216 cases were 
not offered treatment. 27% of the remainder re- 
fused treatment. About $ of those accepting treat- 
ment received less than 10 interviews. About $ of 
the cases were self-terminated. More than 50% of 
those who improved received less than 10 interviews, - 
There is need for more rigorous and meaningful - 
appraisals of psychotherapy.— D. Prager. 


4291. Glasser, (Mrs.) Melvin A. Group therapy 
in the community. Neuropsychiatry, 1952, 2, 74-77. 
—Educational organizations working in the field of ; 
mental health must reach people's emotions, atti- 
tudes, and prejudices to be effective.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4292. Gross, Feiga. Survey of the first two years 
of electric shock treatment in a large private hospital. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 32-34.—Summary of 
2 years' use of electroshock treatment with 249 pa- 
tients'at Brattleboro Retreat, where electric shock 
had not previously been used. The discussion is in 
terms of the electroshock technique, classification of 
patients, results obtained and type of machine.— - 
F. W. Snyder. 


4293. Gross, George A., & Fritze, Herbert P. M 
(Fort Sill, Okla.) The function of a chaplain in psy- — 
chotherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 136= 0 
141.—The chaplain is a “counsellor in theological 
and religious questions. He offers a source of support и 
during certain anxiety-arousing situations in psycho- 4 
therapy, because of his relationship to the church 
and religion. He can help the patient fit into the 
background of his religious faith those discoveries in. 
psychotherapy that seem to the patient to clash with 
his religious teaching. He performs religious rituals 
which enable a patient to atone for guilt feelings. 
A case history is presented to illustrate these func- 
tions.—W. A. Varvel. 


4294. Guerguess, S. (Ministry of Education, 
Cairo.). Convulsive electric shock in mental ther- 
ару. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 313-328.—Shock 

егару is more effective in the treatment of the © 
psychoses than the neuroses. Treatment should Бе 
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preceded by thorough diagnosis in which the age 
and health of the individual are taken into considera- 
tion. The author stresses individual differences and 
does not advocate a formula for shock administra- 
tion. Only an enlightened public can put an end to 
its indiscriminate use.—L. Н. Melikian. 

4295. Holt, William L., Jr. (Albany (N. Y.) 
Hosp.) Modifications of electric shock therapy. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 353-364.—Some of the 
newer curarizing drugs make it possible to give con- 
vulsive therapy post-operatively and where there are 
usually contra-indications such as physical trauma 
and cardiac disease. Electric currents may produce 
therapeutic changes without convulsive manifesta- 
Чопѕ.— Р. Prager. 


4296. Horney, Karen. Ziele der analytischen 
Therapie. (Goals of analytical therapy.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1951, 5, 463-472.—Psychoanalysts agree to- 
day that the neurosis is a process of disturbed human 
relations. The neurotic personality has to learn to 
know himself (the “actual” self) and to find himself 
(the “real” self) in order to be cured from his neuro- 
sis.—E. Barschak. 


4297, Hunt, J. McV. (0. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Toward an integrated program of research on psy- 
chotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 237—246. 
—This is a paper presented as the address of the 
president of the Division of Personality and Social 
Psychology of the APA at the annual meeting of the 
division in Chicago, September 1, 1951. The need 
for research on the results of psychotherapy is 
stressed. An “ideal design for an integrated program 
of research on psychotherapy" is given in detail.— 
F. Costin. 


4208. Kalkman, Marion E. (U. California Med. 
Center, San Francisco.) What the psychiatric nurse 
should be educated to do. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1952, 26, 93-102.—She should be educated to*be a 
scientific observer, a creator of therapeutic environ- 
ment, a socializing agent, and a psychotherapeutic 
agent. 15 references.— D. Prager. 


4299, Kline, Nathan S. (Worcester (Mass.) State 
Hosp.) Some hazards in group psychotherapy. Int. 
J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 111-115.—Psychiatric 
residents are being encouraged to practise group 
psychotherapy without adequate training and super- 
vision. The fact that patients are together in a 
mental hospital or clinic is not sufficient to be con- 
sidered a common denominator and thus of value in 
the creation of a group. Group therapists should be 
made aware of their own blind spots and defenses.— 
N. M. Locke, 


4300. Klotz, Maurice, Ritchie, Wallace P., & 
Schiele, Burtrum B. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Prefrontal leukotomy : a clinical survey of 100 cases 
given an active retraining program in a mental 
hospital—addendum. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 
492—493.— Discussion of figures in the text on pages 
61, 62, & 63 of the Psychiatric Quarterly for January 
1952 refers to Tables 4, 5, 6 which were not printed. 
The Tables 4, 5, б are now printed.— D. Prager. 
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_ 4301. Knight, Robert P. (Austen Riggs Founda- 
Hon, Stockbridge, Mass.) An evaluation of psycho- 
therapeutic techniques. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1952, 16, 113-124.— Basic principles underlying psy- 
chotherapy are discussed under 4 main headings: 
adequate psychological equipment of the therapist, 
comprehensive appraisal of the patient, setting of 
tentative therapeutic goals based on the appraisal, 
and planning the therapeutic campaign. Thera- 
peutic approaches are designated as primarily sup- 
portive and primarily exploratory measures (of 
which psychoanalysis is the most systematic and ex- 
tended.) Some of the principles of interpretation of 
transference, resistance, and unconscious content in 
exploratory psychotherapy are illustrated.—W. A4. 
Varvel. 

4302. Kolle, Kurt. Bildnerei in der Psychothera- 
pie. (Artin psychotherapy.) In Speer, Ernst. Die 
Vortrége der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, 
(see 27: 4312), 87-98.—Following Jung, artistic 
productions by patients are used by the author in his 
psychotherapeutic investigation and interpretations. 
Several clinical examples are described.—C. T. 
Bever. 

4303. Kosseff, Jerome William. A study of 
changes in body image during psychotherapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 383-384,—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 421 p. $5.26, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3619, 

4304. Kuhn, Helmut. Arztliche Psychotherapie 
und Philosophie. (Medical psychotherapy and 
philosophy.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vorträge der 2. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 
102-112.—The theoretical differentiation and prac- 
tical fusion of psychotherapy and philosophy are dis- 
cussed. The concept of mental health is seen as a 
philosophic problem. Modern philosophy is con- 
cerned with the problems of man as revealed in 
psychotherapy. Medical discipline, devoted to 
limited therapeutic goals, should guard the proper 
boundary between the two fields.—C. T. Bever. 

4305. Mohr, Fritz. Die Verwendung chemischer 
and physikalischer Reize in der Psychotherapie. Y 
(The utilization of chemical and physical stimuli in 
psychotherapy.) In Speer, Ernst, Die Vortrüge der 
2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27 : 4312), 
148-159.— Chemical and physical stimuli can be use- 
fully employed in psychotherapy because of their 
primary effects on the organism and because of their 
psychological and symbolic implications for the pa- 
tient which go far beyond the commonly recognized 
concept of suggestion. The psycho-physiological 
reactions to such drugs as alcohol, morphine, cocain- 
derivatives and caffeine are presented and their 
therapeutic employment is described. Physical 
therapies such as faradic stimulation, massage, etc., 
also have primary and secondary psychic effects 
which must be understood and utilized.—C. T. 
Bever. , й 

4306. Osburn, Hobart Glenn. Ап investigation 
of the ambiguity dimension. of counselor behavior. 
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1 o Dale. The relationshi 
i 21-222.—Abstract of Ph.D. 4313. Sundberg, Norman Г 
didi don @ Michigan 1952. Microfilm of com- of psychotherapeutic skill and experience to knowl- 
plete manuscript, 136 p. ; $1.70 University Micro- bis e me people; Pe Don Abstr. ТОШ A 
; Mich., | х «—Abstract о ‚р. 5 EU. 
Bron arbos tit Sociale UM State Hosp., Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 267 
wy) oe ү мыйы in the use of psychotherapy. р, $3.34, реу Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 53-58.——$иссе $m No; 3 B an нул 
and failure occur in all systems of psychotherapy. 4314. Volgyesi, adie ue ae Pera С] 
Group psychotherapy will eventually be the most lafhemmungen n t 2 (Dene E 
i roach in the fight for increased mental der aktiven Psycho: erapie. € ; hypn ae 
а 5 р sleep inhibitions and the increasing perspective О 
кр. een cipal Н. Ci . active psychotherapy.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vor- 
4308. Reiter, Paul J. (Municipal азр TAAS sd d #@ке der 2, Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 
kogen, Denmark.) Differential reactions o M Tat, J, 2734912), 210-216,—In this condensed presentation 
Women patients to group e oL S КАД of the author describes the progress of , psychologic 
Sp d ое, зд) egi o ecu 12 prune primarily of hypnosis, in Soviet medicine, i 
irect rou scussi Т à j А 
FOX p a eed well integrated for the male APA a Ué ХЕШ, Thure. Das Problem der 
groups but much more complicated and difficult in “Befind daa eh d seine Bedeutung für eine 
the women’s groups. Thisisattributed to the general ш ary Phänomenologie. (The RN AAi 
cultural background that determines attitudes апа fe Mate of general feeling” and its significance for .— 
family йыда, bos fede ed o. a medical phenomenology.) oce, Heidel., E. 
Eu eM to the male therapist a mother 5, 401—432.—The Moor a roa d ou 2 ES 
figure wap introduced into the EL D аа pechotherapis ‘understanding, UB 
ctive participant. Most of the earlier icul- ‹ h ev M 
tes disipecred with group integration, confidence, Solve this problem {пө х Wc ME «ар: à 
ваа аса developing. Interpersonal contacts Beaute open dt genera feel i to demonstrate 
Theis SL yr дыш PASS objects and methods of this medical phenomenology 


and discusses as a concrete example ''Nausea,"— 
4309. Rosenberg, Selig. The relationship of cer- E. Barschak. Е 3 
tain personality factors to Prognosis in psychother- 4316. Willner, Gerda P. (Central Islip State 
apy. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 388-389.—Ab. Hosp., N. Y.) Preliminary report of the introduction 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm ‘of group psychotherapy on a chronic ward in a mental 
of complete manuscript, 135 p., $1.69, Universi hospital. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 86-92— 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3626. out 8 group discussions followed about 8 psychi 
4310. Schiffer, Mortimer. Trips as a treatment atric lect 
tool on. activity group therapy. Int, J. Group Psy- 
chother., 1952, 2, 139- 49.—Trips are among the 


m 
p 
Provide new experiences for the child, an expanding i 


7 
travelling, and finally the testing a 

ground for the strength and Personality changes that 50 ү, 
develop under treatment.— N, M. Locke. — D. Prager. 


4311. Speer, Ernst. Die Bese mit dem 4317. Zak, N. N. О vnutrivennom metode leche [/ 
Leib-Seele-Problem in der ärztlichen База бе enifa psikhicheskikh zabolevanii uan E 
apie. (Meeting the mind-body problem in medical the intravenous method of treating psychic i 62 -66.. 
psychotherapy.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vortrüge insulin.) ZA. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52 (4), ua 
der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: —A discussion of the advantages and disadvan ages 
4312), 184.—P. of the "intravenous method of insulin therapy. =, 
the concept of J. D. London. А 
4318. Zenevich, G. V. Organizafsionnye 
fSipy регеѕігоїкі vnebol'nichnol рк Н 

. rganizational principles of the гео АШ АШ P 

+ (The papers out-patient psychoneurology.) Zh. Nevropa anis 

е j iat., 1952, 52(7), 60-64.—Several reorgal ; 

Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1952, (New York: Grune tional principles, tying in the “dispensary” to ith 

& Stratton.) 216 D. DM 15.00.—The 22 papers Psychiatric hospital, are enumerated. Along with 
presented at the Lindauer Psychotherap 


te " " hysi 
i у Conference psychotherapeutic, pharmacological, and p 
April 30 to May 5, 1951, are abstracted separately Жерине р should be included w 


in this issue —C, T. Bever. therapy. The significance of the latter is enhanc 
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by Pavlovian theory, “precisely [because] it is in 
work therapy that the unity of the 1st and 2nd signal 
systems is [so] clearly revealed.” —J. D. London. 


4319. Zierer, Ernest. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, 
М. Y.) The total personality in creative therapy. 
Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 197-210.—In creative therapy 
the total personality is approached by way of the un- 
conscious drives as manifested directly and immedi- 
ately in painting. 3 obstacle situations (“push 
tests") are described as reactivating the trauma of 
the successive psychosexual developmental levels. 
Such revival of developmental situations is regarded 
both as a diagnostic test and as a therapeutic pro- 
cedure.—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 3949, 4123, 4422, 4553, 4682, 
4688) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4320. Aubin, Н. La psychiatrie infantile aux 
Etats-Unis. (Child psychiatry in the United States.) 
Hyg. ment. 1952, 41, 29-44.—This is a report on the 
psychiatric services for children in the United States. 
The facilities and activities are discussed under the 
following headings: child guidance clinics; hospitals ; 
in-patient treatment centers; research in pediatric 
psychiatry ; the teaching of psychiatry ; legislation,— 
M. L. Simmel. 


4321. Collet, Tomaz de Aquino. (U. São Paulo, 
Brazil.) Aspectos psiquiátricos do comportamento 
da crianga. (Psychiatric aspects of child behavior.) 
Bol. Serv. soc. Menores, São Paulo, 1951, 10, 29-41.— 
The following psychiatric aspects of child behavior: 
character disturbances, perversions, and delinquency, 
are pointed out and their constitutional, physiogenic 
and psychogenic determinants are briefly discussed. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


.4322. Epperson, Jane A. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Some basic principles of direct work with 
children. Child Welfare, 1952, 31, 4-8.—Some spe- 
cifics for the use of the social worker in her direct con- 
tacts with the children are given under 8 points: 
(1) factors that affect the child's reception; (2) 
the differing positions of the oldest and youngest 
children; (3) the different role of the worker with 
children; (4) spontaneity of child's information; 
(5) no set rules for children; (6) directness helps 
child to face problem; (7) the confusion of the over- 
submissive attitude; (8) the child is never neutral 
to his own family. Some points are illustrated by 
cases.—S, M. Amatora. 


4323. Gabriel, Betty, & Halpert, Anita. (Jewish 
Bd. of Guardians, New York.) The effect of group 
therapy for mothers on their children. Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 159-171.—A group, com- 
posed of the mothers of 6 children who were in indi- 
vidual therapy, was organized in order to modify 
such parental attitudes as arose from emotional dif- 
ficulties. Mothers were enabled to give their chil- 
dren greater security and make them feel less threat- 
ened by psychotherapy. There was evident a direct 
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relation between the mothers’ improved attitudes 
and greater ease and the progress of children’s treat- 
ment.—N. M. Locke. 


4324. Jessen, Margaret Schulze. Parent-child 
co-operation in the counseling process. In Abstracts 
of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 
18-21. (Stanford U. Bull, 8th ser., No. 67.)]— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1951. 


4325. Linsk, Joseph A. Testosterone therapy in 
children; a review of the literature. Arch. Pedial., 
1950, 67, 371—382.—The use of testosterone in crypt- 
orchidism, hypogonadism, growth and development 
prematurity, enuresis and emotional problems is 
reviewed in a sample of the literature of 1937-47. 
The effects of male sex hormone on these disorders 
are favorably reported. In the treatment of enuresis, 
2 studies of 125 children showed improvement in the 
majority of cases, with 8-12% unchanged. Studies 
of children with emotional immaturity and behavior 
problems suggest the hormone produces physical 
development which results in decreased feelings of 
inferiority, better cooperation with adults, increased 
responsibility, and "general psychological motiva- 
tion."—1. №. Mensh. 


4326. Lippmann, Hanns Ludwig. A psicologia ea 
psiquiatria a servico da assisténcia social aos men- 
ores. (A psychology and a psychiatry of service in 
social work with young people.) Bol. Serv. soc. 
Menores, São Paulo, 1948, 8, 34—44.— For the benefit 
of social workers with young people the kind of psy- 
chology and psychiatry which is of value in meeting 
the actual problems of adolescent adjustment and 
readjustment is discussed. Such a psychology and 
psychiatry is not so much of a theoretical, laboratory- 
experimental and mechanistic as of a dynamic, 
holistic, personalistic, clinical, case-study character 
as represented in Gestalt psychology, cultural-sci- 
ence psychology, depth psychology, individual psy- 
chology, and analytic psychology, which deal with 
the personality in its wholeness, in its uniqueness, in 
its peculiar inner dynamics and outer circumstancing. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4327. National Association for Mental Health. 
(J. F. Davidson, Chairman.) Follow-up on child 
guidance cases. Ninth Child Guidance Inter-Clinic 
Conference, Saturday, 24th November, 1951. Lon- 
don, Eng.: Author, 1951. 123 p. 10s.—Abstracts of 
papers presented are provided. 

4328. Smith, Jeanne. A pediatrician views the 
trends in child psychiatry. Arch. Pediat., 1951, 68, 
477-487.—There is need for critical evaluation of 
the new methods of psychiatric procedüres—insulin, 
metrazol, and electric shock treatments, and pre- 
frontal lobotomy—practiced on children. What is 
the scientific rationale of these methods, the doe 
nostic criteria for their use, the attitude which the 
pediatrician should take toward the procedures? 
The too-general description of childhood schizo- 
phrenia, diagnostic discrepancies and diversity of 
opinions in diagnosis, inadequate prognostic criteria, 
and unfavorable follow-up studies are not consistent 
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with the process of scientific medicine—IJ. N. 
Mensh. 

4329. Timme, Arthur R. (1930 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) What has neurology to offer 
child guidance? Neurology, 1952, 2, 435-440.— 
."Experience with many hundreds of behavior prob- 
lems arising in the school situation suggests that a 
postencephalitic core of disturbed behavior lies at 
the root of the difficulty; this has been unrecognized, 
frequently resulting in misdirection of treatment." 
The author localizes the pathology in the basal gray 
matter and hypophysis. Treatment directed toward 
autonomic sedation and hypophysial stimulation are 
advocated along with reduction of the environmental 
stresses impinging upon the child.—J. 4. Stern. 

4330. Weisner, Wayne M. Preventive psychiatry 
in pediatrics. Arch. Pediat., 1950, 67, 311-332— 
Preventive psychiatry in infancy and childhood has 
developed against the historical background of pedi- 
atrics which included study of neurologic problems, 
the appearance of psychological tests, development 
of the mental hygiene movement, training of pedi- 
atricians in psychiatry, and development of psycho- 
analytic and psychobiologic concepts of personali ty. 

ommon behavior disturbances of children, as re- 
ported by Spock and by Knight, are summarized, to- 
gether with conditions for the normal development of 
children. | The literature review also includes some of 
the contributions of Kraines, Veeder, Senn, Frederick 
Allen, and Karl Menninger to the relationship be- 
tween psychiatry and pediatrics.—1. N. Mensh. 

4331. Zulliger, Hans. Über die Indikation zur 
Kinderpsychotherapie. (Concerning the indication 
for child psychotherapy.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 
668-679.—Neuroses of children originate in the pa- 
rental home. It is frequently necessary to treat the 

parentsinstead of the child because their subconscious 
e to the propi Leld may be wrong. Short 
case histories and practical examples и 

statements.—E., Barschak. Т those 


(See also abstracts 4460, 4608) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4332. Duchapt, —. L'orientation fessionnelle 
en secteur rural. (Vocational СЕЕН in a rural 
area.) BINOP, 1952, 8, 51-57 —A report on the 
activities of a vocational guidance service created 
by the French government in 1947 for the Depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loire. Over a period of 5 years, 
3,862 adolescents have been examined. Statistical 
comparisons between this group and a group of ad- 
olescents from Paris are made in terms of physi- 
ological and of psychological data, Children from 
the rural area are found to be (1) of more rugged 
physique; (2) equally endowed mentally; (3) a bit 
more sluggish in intellectual tasks. Vocational pref- 
erences are compared with local needs and marked 
discrepancies are revealed. It is suggested that, be- 
sides Pune оа а vocational guidance 
service should propagandize the most promis}. E 

cational choices.—G. Dufresne. Pb ni piis 
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4333. Garry, Ralph Joseph. Individual differ- 
ences in ability to fake vocational interests. In 
Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 
1951, 26, 7-8. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.) 
—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1951, 

4334, Nicholson, Lawrence E. The Urban League 
and the vocational guidance and adjustment of 
Negro youth. J, Negro Educ., 1952, 21, 448-458 — 
А non-quantitative appraisal of the National Urban | 
League reveals that vocational guidance and adjust- — 
ment are a part of their program. The scope of their 
work is described as “(1) disseminating occupa- 
tional information, (2) ministering to psychological 
needs of Negro youth for higher levels of aspiration, 
(3) motivating use of community resources for aid 
in self-analysis, (4) influencing attitudes of employ- 
ers and employees toward non-white workers, and 
(5) building attitudes of respect for the idea of 
minority youth's participation in the community's 
work life on the basis of individual merit.” —A. 
Burton. 

4335. Pirotte, M. Le Grande Départ, film docu- 
mentaire sur l'orientation professionnelle. (The 
Great Departure, documentary film on vocational 
guidance.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
lechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
573-576.—This 300 m, 45-minute picture represents ' 
an examination showing vocational guidance and its 
realization, as conducted in the Province of Liège. 
Each actor is the person he represents. The film 
based on scientific principles presents many psycho- 
logical problems regarding the individuals to whom 
it is addressed. This popularization of guidance 
presents a comprehensive picture of the subject.— v 
G. E. Bird. 

4336. Uecker, Albert E. A comparative study of 
the vocational interests, aspirations, and achieve- 
ments of selected groups of veteran psychiatric pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 392.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, University of Minnesota. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 106 p., $1.33, 
uir Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No: 


4337. Valentini, Ernesto. Il contributo dei mezzi 
audio-visivi al l'orientatamento professionale. (Т! he 
contribution of audio-visual aids in vocational 
guidance) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho: 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
553-557.— Vocational guidance plays an educational 
rôle in advising young people in the choice of a voca- 
tion. Films and other audio-visual aids can com- - 
tribute to the knowledge of a pupil's personality and 
help to develop his individuality. French summary. 
— 6G. E. Bird. 4 

4338. Zuckerman, John Vitto. Interest test item 
arrangement as it affects discrimination among pro- 
fessional groups. In Abstracts of dissertations, Sta 7 
ford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 269-272. _(Stanfor 
U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Stanford U., 1951. 


(See also abstract 4589) 
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4339. Bartemeier, Leo H. Presidential address. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 1-7.—The relation- 
ship between psychiatry and psychoanalysis is dis- 
cussed as related to clinical psychopathology. A 
program of supervised work for the psychiatric thera- 
pist is suggested.—F. W. Snyder. 

4340. Baruk, Henri, & Bachet, Maurice. Le test 
“Tsedek,” le jugement moral et la delinquance. 
(The ‘‘Tsedek” Test, moral judgment, and delin- 
quency.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. 88 p. 300 Fr.—The test consists of 15 ques- 
tions each requiring a decision as to right and wrong. 
Baruk writes on the moral judgment of normal and 
pathotic persons and the nature of such judgment; 
whereas Bachet discusses test results of delinquents 
and non-delinquents. Baruk's study is supported 
by tests given to 300 adults. The results are classi- 
fied: (1) Emotional concern lest a moral wrong be 
done to a human being.. (2) Egoistic, cynical, 
unjust judgment. (3) Socially egoistic, utilitarian 
judgment. (4) Without judgment, accepting the 
factassuch. (5) A double judgment, attempting to 
reconcile irreconcilable points of view. Bachet 
tested 310 persons. The results are classified: (1) 
Approving the decision or the conduct. (2) Dis- 
approving the decision or conduct. (3) Intermedi- 
ate responses.—H. L. Latham. 


4341. Caldwell, John M. Neuropsychiatry; or- 
ganization and administration in the office of the 
Surgeon General, 1948-1950. U., S. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1951, 2, 827-832.—Colonel Caldwell out- 
lines the organizational structure of neuropsychiatric 
services within the Army Medical Service and the use 
of ancillary personnel with training in psychology 
and social work. There are 40 references to current 
Army regulations and Medical Department bulletins 
pertaining to neuropsychiatric services.—W. Fleeson. 


4342. Cohen, E. A. Het Duitse concentratiekamp. 
(The German concentration camp). Amsterdam: 
Н. J. Paris, 258 p. НЯ. 15.—The psychology of 
concentration camp inmates is discussed based on 
the theories of Freud. 3stagesare discerned: (1) the 
stage of the initial reaction, (2) the stage of adapta- 
tion, (3) the stage of acquiescence. Another chapter 
deals with the psychology of the SS; it is explained 
how the normal superego of people can be replaced 
by a criminal super-ego. The conclusions of this 
study are: (1) physical and mental strength and 
capacity of adaptation of a human being are much 
larger than one would expect, (2) the superego is 
not an entity which cannot be changed, (3) the drive 
of hunger is the most vital drive. 152 references.— 
M. Dresden. 


4343, Guttmacher, Manfred S., & Weihofen, 
Henry. Psychiatry and the law. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1952. viii, 476p. $7.50.— The psychiatrist 
and the lawyer here aim to “provide a source book 
and guide” on current practical as well as theoretical 
problems. Comprised of 19 chapters the volume 
reviews the bases for interdisciplinary conflicts es- 
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pecially in the areas of diagnosis and legal matters of 
competence, These and other problems are dis- 
cussed one by one in relation to each group of be- 
havior disorders, including, among others, mental 
deficiency, psychopathy, the psychoses. 2 chapters 
deal with the medical specialist as a witness and 2 
others dicuss mental disorder and criminal law. A 
3-page index of legal cases cited —L. A. Pennington, 

4344, Haffter, Carl. Animagestalten in der ger- 
manischen Mythologie. (Anima configurations in 
German mythology). Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 555- 
559.—The case history of a 28 year old married intel- 
lectual whose analysis showed that his love-life 
proved to be a typical "animaprojection" in the 
sense of С. С. Jung.—E. Barschak. 

4345. Hamer, B.Chr. Zielszorg en psychiatrie. 
(Pastoral care and psychiatry). Kampen: J. H. 
Kok, 1952, 226 р. Hfl. 8, 50.—1 is necessary that a 
pastor distinguish pathological reactions and learn 
to understand the signal of danger. This book is a 
guide for the pastor and points out the phenomena 
and groups of symptoms which indicate a disturbed 
state of mind. Special attention is paid to the differ- 
ent types whom the pastor may meet in his work, 
As an appendix is given a list with psychiatric insti- 
tutions, sanatoriums, and clinics in the Netherlands. 
— М, Dresden. ` 

4346. Hamister, Richard Carlton. An investiga- 
tion of patient and staff opinions concerning the 
effectiveness of neuro-psychiatric hospital staff 
members. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford 
Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 244-246. (Stanford U. 
Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Stanford U., 1950. ' 

4347. Hunt, William A., & Wittson, Cecil L. The 
neuropsychiatric implications of illiteracy. U. S. 
Armed. Forces med. J., 1951, 2, 365-369,—Data on 
the rate of discharge from military service for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons has been derived from 2 groups 
of recruits enrolled in a Navy literacy training pro- 
gram. There were 940 men in one sample, 473 in the 
second. The men were followed for “about 1 year" 
of active service after literacy training. Discharge 
rates for the 2 groups were significantly higher than 
the rate of discharge for similar reasons in the Navy 
asa whole. The authors found that there isa high 
correlation between illiteracy and personality dis- 
orders. They raise the question of whether or not a 
training program for illiterates is justified, It is sug- 
gested that diagnostic and therapeutic psychiatric 
services are essential to literacy training programs 
* ... since the handicap offers more than а simple 
educational problem."—W. Fleeson. 

4348. Kihn, Berthold. Der Tod als psychothera- 
peutisches Problem. (Death as a psychotherapeutic 
problem.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vortrüge der 2. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951 (see 27: 4312), 
70-77.—Freud’s ideas on reactions to death are 
briefly reviewed and extended from the point of view 


f ego psychology.—C. T. Bever. 
B. К Richard K. 


4349, Kolansky, Harold, & Cole, 
Field hospital neuropsychiatric service. U. S. Armed 
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Forces med, J., 1951, 2, 1539-1545.—Experiences at 
the “main psychiatric treatment center" for Korea 
during the months of November and December 1950 
are described. There were from 10 to 30 new pa- 
. tients daily from both the front lines and from rear 
~ areas, average hospital stay was 2 to 3 days, 65 to 
7095 returned to duty, others were evacuated to 
Japan. 70% of the patients had neurotic reactions, 
10% were psychotic, 12% had character disorders 
and immaturity reactions, 2.5% had neurologic 
diseases, and 5.595 were labelled “no disease." 
Brief case reports illustrate the nature of the pa- 
сеа roblems and the character of their treatment. 
=W. on. 

4350. McLeish, John. Foundations of Soviet and 
western psychiatry: a discussion of some recent lit- 
erature. Anglo-Soviet J., 1952, 13, 17-21.— There is 
a striking contrast in the basic points of view of 
Soviet and western psychiatry. The former is 
Pavlovian and organogenic while the latter is psy- 
chogenic. However, the Soviet emphasis is laid on 
education in prevention and treatment of psychi- 
atric conditions. 18 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

4351. Mira y Lopez, E.  Psiquiatria basica. 
(Fundamental psychiatry.) Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 
1950, 298 p.— This is a shortened version of the 
"author's great manual of psychiatry. First, general, 


part is devoted to the preliminary ological and 
psychiatric notions, causes of mental troubles, nor- 


mal and abnormal psychology of sensory perception, 
memory, thought, delusions, language and intel- 
li ence, emotions, conation and action, body con- 

tution and disturbances of the personality. Sec- 
ond, special, part comprises chapters on oligophrenia, 
dementiae, psychopathy, psychoneuroses, psychoses, 
mental assistance, treatment and prophylactics.— M. 
Choynowski. 


4352. Shoskin, B. б. О zagorodnykh psikhia- 
tricheskikh uchrezhdenifakh. (Оп out-of-town psy- 
chiatric institutions.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 


52(7), 57-59.— rguments are presented for adopt- 
ing new designations for certain psychiatric institu- 
tions and their patients, The boh ot therapy should 
rei ele de ME ER Lag theory as they 
ave n develo; is - 
Smolenskit,"—7. D. тиа naps ae A ein 
4353. Sluchevskit, I. F. О nekotorykh aktual’ 
nykh voprosakh psikhiatrii. (On several essential 
problems of psychiatry.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat. 
1952, 52(8) 3-16.—Psychological con i 
terminology should not be surrendered in the quest 
for a Pavlovian psychiatry. A Pavlovian psychi- 
atry should retain them, but provide for them a dif- 
ferent “content.” A psychiatry or psychology that 
aims to be Pavlovian is not one that is necessarily 
reduced to a pathology of higher nervous activity or 
to mere physiology. It makes of the latter a neces- 
sary base. Freudianism and the concept of the sub- 
conscious have been irrevocably disproved by the 
findings of Pavlovian-oriented research and should 
be vigorously combatted, moreover, because of their 
assistance to the capitalistic foe. There is no doubt 
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about the inheritance of mental disease according to 
Michurinian conceptions, and psychiatric research 
should be directed also toward uncovering the in- 
fluence of past environments on descendants.—J. D. 
London. 

4354. Solé Sagarra, J.  Fisiopatología psiquiá- 
trica. (Psychiatric physiopathology.) Barcelona: 
Publicaciones médicas, 1951. xxi, 300 p.—An 
historical review prefaces expositions of the following 
matters: normal physiology of the nervous system in 
its relations with the psychism ; psychiatric functional 
physiology ; methods of physiological investigation 
in psychiatry; general pathological psychophysiol- 
ogy ; special physiopathology in mental ailments.—F. 
С. Sumner. 

4355. Stafford-Clark, David. (Reading U., Eng- 
land.) Psychiatry today. London: Penguin Books, 
1952. 304 p. 2s.6d—A summary of modern knowl- 
edge of the problems of mental illness and abnormal- 
ity, their causes, treatment, and medical and social 
implications. The author deals with the historical 
background, normal and abnormal mental life, the 
present knowledge about causes, the various tech- 
niques of treatment, means of prevention and 
chances of cure, the place of psychiatry in modern 
medicine and the social aspect of mental disease. 
The book is “written by a doctor for interested lay- 
тап.”— М. Choynowski. 

4356. Tyler, J. E., & Turner, Tom R. (Springer 
Clinic, Tulsa, Okla.) The psychiatrist in group medi- 
cal practice. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 52-55.— 
The American history of medical clinics and the 
роти of psychiatry in these group clinics is traced 

rom 1904, Clinics were surveyed to determine how 

many utilized psychiatrists. The geographical dis- 
tribution of these clinics is given. Discussion is 1n 
terms of the value of the psychiatrist to the group 
and the value of the group clinic to the psychiatrist. 
—F. W. Snyder. 


(See also abstracts 4154, 4336) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4357. Brandfon, Winifred. Speech problems of 
the mentally retarded child: a study based on case 
histories. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 191.—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis, Louisiana State U., 1951. — 

4358. Theodore H. Biologic implications 
of Mongolism. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The 
biology of mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 
389-421.—' The subject is discussed in terms of the 
characteristics of Mongolism and certain hypotheses 
of its pathogenesis. The hypothesis that Mongolism 
is acquired in utero is emphasized and the evidence 
for that interpretation and its implications are criti- 
cally examined. Acromicria congenita or the mongo- 
loid deficiency was discussed in terms of the analyses 
of cranial anomalies and its effects on the develop- 
ment of other portions of the body. 22 references. 
М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4359. J George A. 


Mental deficiency and 
aberrant metabolism. In Milbank Memorial 


Fund, 
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The biology of mental health and disease, (see 27: 
3957), 422--433.—An outline of the clinical, biochemi- 
cal and genetic data on types of mental deficiency 
associated with disorders of lipid, amino acid, and 
carbohydrate metabolism. The quantitative aspects 
of the metabolic error in oligophrenia phenylpyruvica 
was discussed by Heinrich B. Waelsch.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4360. Karlin, Isaac W., & Strazzula, Millicent. 
(Jewish Hosp. Brooklyn, N. Y.) Speech and lan- 
guage problems of mentally deficient children. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 286-294.—50 
cases from the Clinic for Retarded Children Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn, were divided into 3 groups 
according to their intelligence quotients. There is a 
definite relationship between the establishment of 
handedness and the degree of mental retardation. 
Echolalia, irrelevancy of ideas, perseveration, glib- 
ness, and similar communicative behavioral symp- 
toms were seen in many of the cases. Rehabilitation 
must be set at reasonable, realistic goals with cooper- 
ation from the home environment and the educa- 
tional and social facilities available in the commun- 
ity.— M. F. Palmer. 

4361. Robertson, J. P. S, & Wibberley, H. 
(Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) Dementia 
versus mental defect in middle-aged housewives. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 313-315.—''A group of 
dull demented patients was contrasted in a number 
of standard psychometric tests with groups of dull 
undeteriorated and defective undeteriorated house- 
wives. . . . It was found that the original ability of 
the dull demented housewives was best reflected in 
tests involving verbal material, their deterioration 
in tests involving visuo-spatial material. . . . It is 
suggested that information tests might be developed 
to throw light on the former practical abilities of such 
patients," —F. Costin. 

4362. Sachs, Marvin Н. А survey and evaluation 
of the existing interrelationship between s] eech and 
mental deficiencies. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 197- 
198.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, U. Virginia, 1951. 

4363. Vedder, R. Aangeboren zwakzinnigheid. 
(Congenital feeble-mindedness) The Hague: Haga, 
1952,80 p. НЯ. 4,—This book is published in the 
series "aberrant children" and deals with mongolism, 
microcephaly and the typus amstelodamensis. 
great part of this book deals with mongolism in view 
of the high frequency and the new investigations 
about origin and nature. The typus amstelodamen- 
sis deserves its place by the fact that this type has 
been a Dutch discovery.—M. Dresden. 


(See also abstracts 4443, 4554, 4602, 4700) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
4364, Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) Is psychic masochism an *toversimpli- 
fication’? Amer. Imago, 1952, 9, 79-85.—The 
author replies to Patrick Mullahy's criticism of the 
concept of psychic masochism as developed by 
Bergler in his The basic neurosis.—W. A. Varvel. 


27: 4360-4369 


4365. Boswell, Wade H.  Narcotic addiction; 
management of withdrawal symptoms with cortisone. 
U. S. Armed Forces тей. J., 1951, 2, 1347-1351.— 
Medical personnel of the hospital ship had noted 
the psychic changes occurring in patients treated 
with cortisone. These side-effects include mild 
euphoria, acceleration in thinking, and increase in 
appetite. When addicts are deprived of morphine 
and other opium derivatives the withdrawal symp- 
toms are the opposite of those cited above. A case 
report illustrates the use of cortisone to counteract 
withdrawal symptoms. 13 references,—W. Fleeson. 

4366. Brown, Charles T., & Knoblock, Edward C. 
(Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo.) Antabuse 
therapy in the Army. U. S. Armed. Forces med. J., 
1951, 2, 191-202.—Initial work with 50 patients, 
army personnel and veterans, is here reported. All 
patients were free from psychosis, "relatively free 
from marked psychopathy,” and were “well moti- 
vated.” Patients were examined in hospital and. 
experienced 2 "drinking trials" while taking anta- 
buse and before discharge to out-patient status. 
They were then seen weekly and received a 7 day 
supply of the drug. The follow-up period reported 
here was 8 months. During this time 40% remained 
"dry," 25% were “much improved,” contact was 
lost with 33% and 2% were “non-cooperative.” 
The authors conclude that antabuse is an WO ik 
weapon in the treatment of alcoholism but that the 
administration of the drug must be carefully super- 
vised.—W. Fleeson. 

4367. Cahen, Eleanor R. (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown.) A transitory psychotic episode in a 
man following the accidental death of his wife. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(2), 42-50.—A 28-year- 
old man threatened homicide and suicide following 
the drowning of his wife. He had amnesia for his 
behavior. Psychological test data are considered to 
illustrate the relationship between basic personality 
structure and reaction to stress. Patient was de- 
scribed as an impaired, unstable individual who re- 
sorted to pathological modes of coping with his en- 
vironment under stress, Defenses for dealing with 
anxiety were weakened,—I. Sangiuliano. 

4368. Capon, A. W. (Mile End Hosp., London, 


Eng.) A case of true hermaphroditism. Lancet, 
1951, 260, 563-565.— This case report includes soci- 
ological and psychological bac ground, Actual 


photographs of the patients are used. The patient 
has heterosexual interests and is satisfactorily mar- 
ried. General appearance and genital development 
are predominantly female. The psychological out- 
look is male. Prior to attempts to do surgical treat- _ 
ment, both sociological and psychological conditions 
must be carefully considered.—A. A. Kramish. ud 
4369. Citrome, Paul. Conclusions d'une enqui 
sur le suicide dans les camps de concentration. 
(Conclusions of a study on suicide in concentration 
camps.) Cah. Int. Sociol., 1952, 12, 147-149.— 
Suicide is said to be infrequent, but no data are 
rovided in support of this statement. Sugges! 
interpretations range Írom regressive manifestations 
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to sublimations. Sociological and Psychological flict in role assumption. Therapy was instituted in 
factors are described.—G. Dufresne. the hospital, 3 times a week over a period of 4 | 
4370. Fischle-Carl, Hildegund. (59 Adlerstrasse, months, Retest indicates an alleviation of the 
Stuttgart, Germany.) Aus der Krankengeschichte depression and agitation. Greater Consciousness of 
eines Tagtrüumers, (From the case history of a day his hostile feelings was manifest. Therapy was con- 
dreamer.) Psyche, Heidel., 1052/5. 707-720.—Day tinued on an out-patient basis with a view to resoly- 
dreams and phantasies of 4 day-dreaming boy of 14 ing the conflict between aggressive and passive de- 
are the material of the case history. Day dreams pendent trends.—7. + Sangiuliano. 
mean solutions which reality may not achieve during 4376. Harper, James, & Hickson, Barbara, 
time of adolescence.—, Barschak. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Eng.) The results of 
4371. Gerd, George. Ein Aquivalent der Depres- hospital treatment of chronic alcoholism. Lancet, 
Sion: Anorexie. (An equivalent of depression; 1951, 261, 1057-1059. —A follow-up from 2 to 5 years 
anorexia.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 5, 641-652— of 84 patients suffering from alcoholism was made 
norexia is a neurotic state that shows many symp- subsequent to hospitalization. Patients had re- 
toms of a genuine chronic depression but differs from ceived withdrawal treatment and medication, In 
it in its Symptomatology. A special case study is addition to psychotherapy, social rehabilitation was 
discussed and the author concludes from his finding undertaken by psychiatric social workers, An effort 


4372. Goldstein, Stanley. A projective Study of cases were classified as “much improved” and “im- 
Psychoanalytic mechanisms of defense, Dissert, proved,” Premorbid personality emerges as the 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 218.—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- chief factor affecting Prognosis.— A, A. Kramish. 
tion, U. Michigan, 1952, Microfilm of complete 4377. Holzberg, Jules D, (Connecticut State 
manuscript, 84 p., $1.05, University Microfilms, Hosp., Middletown.) ` Withdrawal in an early adoles- 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No, $501. cent. Case Rep. clin, Psychol., 1951, 2(2), 5-15.— 

4373. Granat, E. E, Lechenie nochnogo neder- Referral was made because of marked personality 
Zhaniíà mochi ékstraktami iz konservirovannykh changes. Psychological testing was undertaken as 
OE Moe of M nan D an aid to therapeutic treatment. The diagnosis was 

nce eans of extracts о preserved tissues. “ps: choneurosis, anxiety state with ossible decom- 
Zh. Nevropat, Psikhiat., 1952, 52(8), 69—70.— Tissue pensato into schizophrenia” I Жейт thera- 
therapy is effective in the treatment of enuresis in peutic handling was indicated. The boy was seen 
children and adolescents, Particularly when coupled over a 8 week period, 3 times a week, Some be- 
with psychotherapy. The extracts employed for  havioral changes are reported.— 7. Sangiuliano. 


injection were either homplacental or a splenic plus 4378. Laforgue, René Über das Scheitern im 
i Н К 


in Russia, are explained with reference to Freud's 
school and compulsion to masturbate in EE Psychoanalytic theories.—C. T. Bever. ; 
underwear were made by a 29 year-old divorced 4379. Langworthy, Orthello R. (Johns Hophins 
male, A psychological examination wasadministered U., Baltimore, Md.) Emotional issues related to 
as an aid to possible Psychotherapy. Test data sug- Certain cases of blepharospasm and facial tics. 
gest an individual Who has fixated on a level of 4. М. A. Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1952, 68, 620-628. 
autoerotic sexual Satisfaction, It was thought that —4 cases are described who, on basis of interviews, 
the patient was well motivated for treatment, re- indicated the presence of strong perfectionistic 
lated well and manifested active conflict relative to trends and an Оуегсопсегп for “getting their share. 
his perversion, Depth therapy and character analy- —L. A. Pennington, 


Sis were recommended,— J. Sangiuliano, 4380. Lee, Ke Proin lth, 

i А ппе F. (Virginia Dept. of Hea th, 
4 ОП em & Kolansky, Harold, Richmond.) ’ Alcohol OERA and rehabilitation e 
are face E 

гаруіп —The author discusses th nabling legislation an 

овор 195100378 depression. Case Rep, clin, Р SY- the Virginia program for eating ME alcoholics. 
chol., , 2(4), 28.—Patient is a 44-year-old After its first 3 years of operation, an evaluation of 
therapeutic Tesults for 816 patients showed that 
57.275 were helped to attain sobriety ; 22.5% showed 
improvement in family relationships, lengthened per- 
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jods of sobriety and an improved employment situ- 


ation; 20.3% were unimproved.—C. Г. Anderson. 

4381, Lucena, José. (U. Recife, Brazil.) Ma- 
conhismo e alucinações. (Cannabism and halluci- 
nations.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 1, 218-228.— 
Observations of the effects of cannabis sativa intoxi- 
cation are made on 15 habitual smokers and on 4 
non-addicted physicians, particularly with reference 
to sensory and hallucinatory effects. A typical 
observation is reported in which pseudohallucina- 
tions, clairvoyant feeling, supernormal lucidity and 
divinatory intuition are noted. Hallucinations in 
cannabism states cannot be separated from total 
personality disturbances, and the intoxicated be- 
havior is more an expression of the delusions of the 
personality than of its hallucinations.—F. C. Sumner. 

4382. Podolsky, Edward. The maladjusted child. 
Arch. Pediat., 1951, 68, 28-32.—Dreikurs’ formula- 
tion of childhood behavior problems is presented. 
Goals of maladjusted behavior in the child are to 
gain attention, demonstrate power or superiority, 
and punish or get even; or he may give up “in com- 
plete discouragement.” . The child may attempt to 
gain his goals by active-constructive, active-destruc- 
tive, passive-constructive, and/or passive-destruc- 
tive behavior, depending upon personality and social 
factors. ‘The recognition of the child's goal is an 
important step forward in reeducating him. . . . 
Understanding and altering the conclusions which a 
child can draw from his experiences with the world 
around him, his external environment, his internal 
environment, requires a more thorough analysis of 
the child."—7. N. Mensh. 

4383. Powell, Norborne B. (Baylor U. Coll. Med., 
Waco, Tex.) Urinary incontinence in children. 
Arch. Pediat., 1951, 68, 151-157.—Normally the 
child has daytime urine control by 3. About 15% of 
all children have enuresis. Estimates of functional 
factors without organic uropathy vary from 40 to 
90% of cases studied. Drugs, psychotherapy and 
local treatments have been used with varying suc- 
cess. Psychological factors in the disorder include 
parental conflicts and emotional instability, sibling 
rivalry, parental overprotection, overemphasis of 
enuresis by parents, punishment or inconsistency 
by parents in attempts toward enuresis control, too 
early attempts in toilet training, tension and fear, or 
a symptom of a generalized behavior problem.—l. N. 
Mensh. 

4384. Skinner, James C., & Berezin, Martin A. 
(Murphy General Hospital, Waltham, Mass.) Psy- 
chodynamic factors in a case of self-inflicted wound. 
О. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1951, 2, 747-754.— 
Details of painstaking psychotherapuetic work with 
a 19 year old recruit who shot himself in the right 
hand'are here presented. There were 2 or 3 inter- 
views a week for 6 months. Recovery was delayed 
but was ultimately complete—W. Fleeson. 

4385. Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Penna.) Psychological studies before and after 
Psychotherapy in a case of chronic anxiety. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol, 1951, 2(4), 29-38.—A 25-year- 
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old male who intellectualized to a marked degree 
was seen in the hospital over a 3 month period for a 
total of 40 hours. A comparison of extensive test 
data is made before and after therapy. Retest gave 
evidence of “тоге efficient intellectual functioning, 
less constriction, less autistic thinking and better 
capacity for emotional response.” Subsequently 
the patient continued therapy on an out-patient 
basis and is considered to have made a steady im- 
ргоуетепі.— І. Sangiuliano. 

4386. Teirich, Н. В. Die psychologische und 
medikamentóse Behandlung des Alkoholismus. 
(Psychologic and pharmacologic therapy of alcohol- 
ism.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vortrüge der 2. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 204-209,— 
Psychotherapy and conditioning of chronic alcoholics 
is discussed. Treatment with antabuse is an ‘‘excel- 
lent attempt” at combined endogenous and exoge- 
nous therapy, breaking into the vicious cycle of addic- 
tion and facing the patient with the "hard yoke of 
necessity." —C. T. Bever, 

4387. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Second report of the 
Alcoholism Subcommittee. World НИ Org. tech. 
Rep. Ser., 1952, No. 48, 39 p.—Further progress in 
the treatment of alcoholism depends directly on re- 
ducing the number of alcoholics to manageable pro- 
portions. Statistics on alcohol consumption and 
drinking patterns show that alcoholism is constantly 
underestimated by health administrators, A rigor- 
ous statistical study of the drinking habits of over 
2,000 addicts describes the phases of alcohol addic- 
tion and establishes three categories of drinkers 
“with such definitiveness that surveys and PU 
ments may be carried out on well-defined alcoholic 
populations." Levels and types of treatment are 
discussed but particular emphasis is given to the use 
of disulfiram (tetraethylthiuram disulfide).—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4388. Zeichner, Abraham M. (Connecticut. State 
Hosp., Middletown.) Alcoholism as a defense 
against social isolation. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 
1951, 2(2), 51-59.—A 55-year-old woman indulged in 
periodic, uncontrolled alcoholism to overcome her 
depression and loneliness. The diagnosis of alcoholic 
psychosis, delirium tremens was made, Patient was 
considered as one who clings to immature coping 
mechanisms such as histrionics and who possesses 
the capacity for yielding to impulses regardless of 
potential hurt.—J. Sangiuliano. 


(See also abstracts 3925, 4003, 4158, 4281, 4685) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 

4389. Barnes, Mary Louise. A study of the atti- 
tudes of parents and teachers toward children who 
stutter. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 189.—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis, Ohio U., 1951. SM 

4390. Bearss, Marjorie 1. An inve ation of the 
effect of penalty on the expectance of frequency of 
stuttering. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 189-190.— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis, Purdue U., 1951. 
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4391. Bloodstein, Oliver (Brooklyn College, N. Y.), 
Jaeger, William, & Tureen, Jack. A study of the 
diagnosis of stuttering by parents of stutterers and 
non-stutterers. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 
17, 308-315.—As a partial test of the diagnosogenic 
theory of stuttering, 24 parents of young stutterers 
and 24 parents of young non-stutterers were asked to 
diagnose as stuttering or normal, the recorded spon- 
taneous speech of 6 stuttering and 6 non-stuttering 
children, The parents of stutterers significantly ex- 
ceeded parents of non-stutterers in the extent to 
which they diagnosed both the stuttering and non- 
stuttering children as stutterers. Mothers and 
fathers as groups did not differ significantly in the 
number of diagnoses which they made. There was a 
tendency for married couples to score somewhat 
‚ alike.—M. Е. Palmer. 


4392. Boland, John Louis, Jr. A comparison of 
stutterers and non-stutterers on several measures of 
anxiety. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 227.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 144 p., $1,80, Univer- 
sity Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 2792. 

4393. Burtscher, Henry Thomas, Jr. The opera- 
tion of frustration in the transition to and the develop- 
ment of secondary stuttering. Speech Monogr., 1952, 
19, 191.—Asbtract of M.A. thesis, U. Denver, 1951. 

4394. Christensen, Arden Hans. A quantitative 
study of personality dynamics in stuttering and 
nonstuttering siblings. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 
187-188.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, U. Southern 
California, 1951. 


4395, Chworowsky, Carol Ruth. A comparative 
study of the diadochokinetic rates of pires and 
non-stutterers in speech related and non-speech re- 
lated movements. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 192.— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1951. 


4396. Dew, Rosemary. Electroencephalo, арыс 
study of stutterers during sleep. ‘Speech frio p 
1952, 19, 192-193.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, U. 
Virginia, 1951, 

4397. Elliott, Jane Clark. Personali traits of 
School children with speech deviations e indicated 
by the bri et io Personality. Speech 

‘onogr. ч i 
Li Mieten Hone! stract of M.A, thesis, 

4398, Fahmy, M. Stuttering. Egypt. J. Psychol. 
1951, 3, 399-404, Clinical observata and йо 
case analysis of 89 stutterers of school age showed 
that in 74 cases stuttering had developed along with 
an emotional problem from an early age. In 6 sub- 
ibe the symptom рее suddenly after a trau- 

1c experience and was ai i i 
OR AER ccompanied by anxiety. 


4399. Fotheringham, Wallace C. (Ohio State U. 
Columbus.) Measurement of graduate achievement 
in an area of speech by means of a vocabulary-type 
test. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 6978, —A graduate 
achievement test was developed in the field of speech 
and hearing disorders and was administered to 35 
graduate students and 13 undergraduate students in 
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the field. The test appeared to be a satisfactory 
predictor of achievement of graduate students in this 
area.— M. F. Palmer. 

4400. Freud, Esti D. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, М. J.) Speech rehabilitation in a 
case of organic aphasia. Case Rep..clin. Psychol., 
1951, 2(3), 23-25.—А 34-year-old male suffered a 
brain injury in combat. A tantalum cranioplasty 
was performed. Patient had an expressive aphasia, 
an incomplete right-sided hemiplegia and epileptic 
seizures. He was referred to Speech Clinic where an 
evaluation of the nature of his disability was under- 
taken. Observations during the rehabilitation course 
are thought to confirm recently discovered facts 
about brain functioning —J. Sangiuliano. 

4401. Garwood, Victor Paul. An experimental 
study of certain relationships between intelligibility 
scores and clinical data of persons with defective 
articulation. Dissertation Absir., 1952, 12, 433-434. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 113 p., $1.41, 
sis ERU Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3748. 

4402. Golub, Arnold Jason. The influence of con- 
stant and varying word stimuli on stuttering adapta- 
tion. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 193.—Abbstract of 
M.A. thesis, State U. Iowa, 1951. 

4403. Grossman, Donna J. A study of the parents 
of stuttering and non-stuttering children using the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and 
the Minnesota Scale of Parents’ Opinions. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 193-194.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1951. 


4404, Humphrey, E. M., & Zangwill, І. О. 
(Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, Eng.) Dysphasia in 
left-handed patients with unilateral brain lesions. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 184-193.— 
10 carefully selected patients with unilateral (5 left- 
sided and 5 right-sided) brain lesion are presented. 
All patients were originally left-handed and of at 
least average intelligence. Dysphasia was present in 
9 cases, absent in one case with right-sided lesion. 
In general dysphasia was more severe in the left 
lesion group though defects of calculation were more 
marked in patients with right-sided lesion. The 
question of cerebral dominance in left-handed people 
and its significance for language functions are dis- 
cussed. 15 references.— M. L. Simmel. 


4405. Karlin, Isaac W. Congenital verbal- 
auditory agnosia (word deafness). Pediatrics, 1951, 
7, 60-68.—Clinical features are: lack of speech or 
limited speech and an ability to hear sounds combined 
with inability to comprehend words by the auditory 
route. The defect is apparently in the audi to-psychic 
area or Wernicke’s area.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4406. Kutash, Samuel B. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, М. J.) Differential diagnosis ап 
therapeutic follow-up in a case of neurotic stuttering. 
Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(3), 7-16.—A 26- 
year-old male requested treatment for his speech 
impediment. Central in .the test material was 
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marked guilt and inferiority feelings in addition to a 
sexual repression and covert hostility and aggression, 
The stuttering was considered to be "the symptoma- 
tic representative of these personality trends.” 
Analytically-oriented therapy was recommended. 
Close agreement was found between the psychologi- 
cal test data and therapeutic course.—J. Sangiuliano. 

4407. Mast, Vernie Ruth. Level of aspiration as 
a method of studying the personality of adult stutter- 
ers. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 196.—Abstract of 
M.S, thesis, U. Michigan, 1951. 

4408, Moncur, John Paul. Environmental factors 
differentiating stuttering children from non-stutter- 
ing children. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford 
Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 303-305. (Stanford U. 
Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. disserta- 
tation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4409. Neely, Keith K. The effect of oral practice 
in the presence of different conditions of side-tone 
upon the rate and the sound pressure level of the 
speech of a group of stutterers. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 188-189.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Ohio 
State U., 1951. 

4410, Penson, Edward M. An exploratory study 
of the effect of thiamin hydrochloride on adults who 
stutter. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 197.—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis, Ohio U., 1951. 


4411. Prick, J. J. G., & Calon, P. J. A. Prob- 
lémes autour de l'aphasie, de la surdité psychique et 
de la.dyslexie; une contribution à la psychiatrie 
infantile, (Problems about aphasia, psychic deaf- 
ness and dyslexia ; a contribution to child psychiatry.) 
Folia psychiat, neerl., 1951, 54(2), 112-123.—The 
role of such factors as inferiority-feeling, lack of 
communicative environment, isolation, poverty of 
stimulation—all of which force the child to shut in 
with autism—is shown productive of aphasia, psy- 
chic deafness, and dyslexia.—7. C. Sumner. 

4412. Rathbun, Jesse Earl. The Log Cabin 
Ranch School: a program of rehabilitation of delin- 
quent boys. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford 
Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 486-488. (Stanford U. 
Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ed. D. disserta- 
tion, Stanford U., 1951. 

4413. Raubicheck, Letitia. Speech improvement. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. ix, 225 p., $2.80.— 
Material is presented which integrates information 
about speech problems with practical techniques and 
exercises for improvement. The book is divided 
into 6 parts including: How Speech is Made; Lisping; 
For “L” and “В”; Foreign Accent; Voice Problems; 
Stuttering. Articulatory diagnostic test materials 
are given as well as suggestions for both sequence 
and content of therapeutic techniques—G. H. 
Shames. 

4414. Sherman, Dorothy. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City. Clinical and experimental use of the Iowa 
Scale of severity of stuttering. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1952, 17, 316-320,—The lowa scale of 
Severity of stuttering was employed to train ob- 
Servers to recognize levels of severity of the vocal 
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characteristics of stuttering. Mean scale values for 
levels of severity were obtained for 12 5-minute 
samples of stuttering. Consecutive judgments were 
made at 9-second intervals on each sample by 11 
trained observers. This method is useful for assign- 
ing rank order positions of severity to samples of 
continuous stuttered speech. Further experimenta- 
tion is needed to demonstrate whether the method is 
useful to obtain precise scale values.—M. F. Palmer. 

4415, Sikkink, Donald E. An experimental study 
of therelationship between introversion-extroversion 
(Minnesota T-S-E Scores) and speech improvement. 
Speech Monogr., 1952 19, 161.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis, U. Minnesota, 1951. 

4416. Solomon, Nancy Doris. A comparison of 
rigidity of behavior manifested by a group of stutter- 
ers compared with ‘fluent’ speakers in oral and other 
performances as measured by the Einstellung- 
Effect. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 198.—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis, U. Michigan, 1951. 

4417. Starbuck, Harold B. The adaptation effect 
in stuttering behavior and its relation to breathing. 
Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 198-199,—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis, Purdue U., 1951. 

4418. Sugar, Oscar. (U. Illinois Coll. Med. 
Chicago. Congenital aphasia: an anatomical and 
physiological approach. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1952, 17, 301-304.—In order to have congeni- 
tal aphasia one must postulate early damage to the 
speech areas of both hemispheres. Motor aphasia 
can result from damage to the brain other than in 
Broca’s area. Extent of damage necessary to pre- 
vent speech development appears to be so consider- 
able that intellectual deficit must be present, Con- 
genital aphasia should refer only to disabilities in 
speech in children otherwise normal. In the sense of 
aphasia as it occurs in adults, this implies loss of a 
learned function, and this type of aphasia does not 
occur permanently in children. The term delayed 
or failure of development of speech, leads to the con- 
sideration of intellectual deficit in these children.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 4357, 4362, 4465, 4573) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


4419, Bishop, John L. (Annandale Reformatory, 
New Jersey.) Pre-vocational training in social re- 
education. J. correctional Educ., 1952, 4, 32-34.— 
Pre-vocational training, used at Annandale Re- 
formatory as a therapeutic technique, appears to be 
a worthwhile part of a social re-education program, 
The trainee has an opportunity for new vocation 
experiences; improved means of job placement 
provided for the institution, and better vocational 
preparation is gained.—T, E. Ti ye OUS 

4420. Brancale, Ralph; Ellis, oorbar, 
Ruth R. Psychiatric and psychological investiga- 
tions of convicted sex offenders: A summary report. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 17-21.—A summary 
of a series of studies of convicted sex offenders who 
have been psychologically and psychiatrically ex- 
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amined at the State of New Jersey Diagnostic 
Center. Statistical and clinical findings are pre- 
sented in summary form.—F. W. Snyder. 

4421. Cavanagh, John R. (U. S. Naval Discipli- 
nary Barracks, Porismouth, N. H.) The effectof con- 
finement on psychiatric patients. U. S. Armed 
Forces med. J., 1951, 2, 1479-1482.— During a 1 year 
period, 112 of 1,694 confinees had a psychiatric diag- 
nosis. 11 men were found psychotic, 40 had person- 
ality disorders, 29 carried the diagnosis of constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority, 4 were defectives, 3 
were guilty of “scandalous” (homosexual) conduct, 
1 was epileptic, and 1 was psychoneurotic. Diag- 
nosis for 23 of the men is not stated. Criteria for 
evaluation of the effects of confinement were work 
and conduct records. There was a control group of 
100-prisoners who did not have a psychiatric diag- 
nosis, The author concludes that: ‘‘Prepsychotic 
and psychotic patients should be transferred to a 
hospital and not retained in a disciplinary barracks. 

Persons with personality disorders tolerate confine- 
ment well. . . ."—W. Fleeson. 

4422. Corsini, Raymond J. (Wisconsin Dept. 
Public Welfare, Madison.) Education and therapy. 
J. correctional Educ., 1952, 4, 24-26.— Therapy 
and education are utilized in correctional work for 
rehabilitation of inmates and both processes can be 
viewed as special instances of learning. The main 
differences are that education is a positive, additive 
process and therapy is a negative, adjustive one. 
Basic research is needed to determine the effective- 
ness of either process in order that maximum social 
results may be attained.—T. E. Tunney. 

4423. Fenton, Norman. The potential treatabil- 
ity of prison inmates of different custodiallevels. J. 
correctional Educ., 1952, 4, 20-21.— The study sug- 
gests that the potential treatability among inmates 
of the more restrictive custodial levels may be better 
than is usually believed.—T. E. Tunney. 

4424. Ohlin, Lloyd E., & Lawrence, Richard A. 
A comparison of alternative methods of parole pre- 
diction. , Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 268-274.— 
Comparison of the value of 2 types of experience 
tables in predicting success on parole show that 
neither Laune's combination of attitudinal and ob- 
jective data (derived from inmate interviews) nor 
strictly. objective, Burgess-type data are of much 
value in predictions of a validating sample of 
parolees. The validating sample was drawn from 
among inmates paroled at a later point in time than 
the experience sample, during which the general 
parole violation rate was dropping; under these cir- 
cumstances, the attitudinal-objective factors were 
more stable from experience to validation samples 
but less discriminating in the initial sample than ob- 
jective factors.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4340, 4428, 4587) 


PSYCHOSES 


4425. Alves Garcia, J., Alexandre, Humberto, & 
Marcelino da Silva, Lysanias. Investigações. ter- 
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apêuticas com a dinitrila succínica. (Investigations 
of the therapeutic effects of succinic dinitrile.) J. 
brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 1(8), 229—234.—Results re- 
ported by Prof. Jean Delay and his collaborators as 
to the beneficial effects of succinic dinitrile on de- 
pressive states are confirmed in the investigations 
by the present authors who also find that succinic 
dinitrile is of transitory benefit in schizophrenic 
cases.—F. C. Sumner. 


4426. Andreev, A. І. Perestroika lechebnoi ra- 
boty bol'nifSy imeni P. P. Kashchenko у svete 
ucheniía I.P. Pavlova. (Reorganization of the cura- 
tive activity of the Kashchenko Hospital in the light 
of I. P. Pavlov's theory.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(7), 52-56.—The new basis of the hospital 
psychiatric program is properly Pavlovian. The 
application of the Pavlovian conception of “рго- 
tective inhibition" in the form of sleep therapy is 
being steadily increased.—7. D. London. 


4427. Arnold, Arthur L., & Enelow, Allen J. 
Death in so-called status thymicolymphaticus fol- 
lowing insulin coma therapy. - Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1952, 16, 142-147.—''A case is reported of sudden 
death in a schizophrenic young woman 15 hours after 
an insulin coma treatment. At autopsy the death 
was attributed to status thymicolymphaticus. . . . 
The possible implications to shock therapy and 
schizophrenia are discussed." The role of adrenal 
cortical insufficiency in the face of stress is con- 
sidered.—W. A. Varvel. 


4428. Atkin, I. (Royal Hampshire County Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Simulationofinsanity. Lancet, 1951, 
261, 385-386.—Two cases are reported of simulation 
of insanity. The problem of ascertaining what might 
be simulation or hysteria becomes an important one 
in the study of certain patients. The boundaries be- 
tween romancing, lying, and delusion are not always 
easy to differentiate. The cases discussed involve the 
characteristics of (1) obvious motivation ; (2) rapid 
cessation of symptoms as soon as the aim is achieved ; 
and (3) previous experience in a mental hospital. 
The confusion of simulation is of interest. These two 
cases are typical of those malingerers who come to 
hospitals to avoid criminal or court action. It is 
noted that persistent and intensive simulation may 
turn the borderline case into a true psychotic.— 
A, A. Kramish. 


4429. Bates, К. E., & Newton, Marietta. (Duke 
U., Durham, №. С.) An experimental study of ESP 
capacity in mental patients. J. Parapsychol., 1951, 
15, 271-277.—50 patients at the Ohio State Hospital 
were given ESP card tests by Margaret Price. 
total of 2195 packs of ESP cards were called by the 
subjects with clearly extrachance results. 9 different 
classifications of mental disorder were represented by 
the patients, but these showed no significant differ- 
ences in ESP scoring level. On the basis of ward re- 
ports, subjects were also classified as ‘‘cooperative, 
“apathetic,” or "irritable." The ESP scores of the 
cooperative group were higher than those of the 
other two groups.—B. M. Humphrey. 
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4430. Beukenkamp, Cornelius, Jr. (Rockland 
State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Some observations 
made during group therapy. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1952, 26, 22-26.—20 male schizophrenics or pseudo- 
neurotic schizophrenics were observed in groups of 
8 to 12 during 200 sessions of 1.5 hrs, each. Average 
age was 21. Individual sessions were also conducted 
irregularly. The first phase of the group, therapy 
dealt with testing the therapeutic environment. 
The second phase dealt with reliving the processes of 
the family constellation, Less introspective idea- 
tional content and decreased overt narcissistic be- 
havior were measuring units of recovery. An alumni 
association was formed. The patients succeeded 
when they realized that internalized attitudes and 
not environmental traumata were at the core of 
maladjustments. Group therapy is an adjunct to 
individual therapy.—D. Prager. 

4431. Brody, Benjamin. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.) Treatment of a stabilized, 
chronic schizophrenic personality. Case Rep. clin. 
Psychol., 1951, 2(3), 52-56.—A report is given on the 
first 7 months of therapy with a 36-year-old male. 
Symptoms continued to persist. The ability to 
maintain an active interpersonal relationship within 
the therapeutic setting, however, appeared to have 
its positive aspects in distinct areas of his life.— 
I. Sangiuliano. 

4432. Brüel, Oluf. Uber die Psychodynamik der 
Schizophrenie. (On the psychodynamics of schizo- 
phrenia.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vortrüge der 2. 
Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 
24-31.—The schizophrenic patient is emotionally 
hypersensitive and uses the apparent affect block 
against being overwhelmed. In the benign form the 
patient fights the progress of the illness, while in 
malignant schizophrenia he almost gratefully escapes 
into it. Appropriate psychotherapeutic attitudes 
are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 

4433. Bruetsch, Walter L. Mental disorders 
arising from organic disease. In Milbank Memorial 
Fund, The biology of mental health and disease, (see 
27: 3957), 303-326.— The different types of psycho- 
sis are discussed with particular emphasis on the ac- 
cumulation of evidence indicating disturbed physi- 
ology of the brain. A condensed classification of 
mental disorders and 53 references are included. 
Differentiation of organic from "functional" psy- 
choses was discussed by Theodore Lidz (322—324). 
Comments by William Malamud, Stanley Cobb, 
Solomon Katzenelbogen and Wilder Penfield (324- 
326).—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4434, Cruz Ferreira, Adriano. Investigação sô- 
bre os 17-cetoesteróides em clínica psiquiátrica. 
(Investigation of the 17-ketosteroids in the psychi- 
atric clinic.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 1(8), 212- 
217.—A relation between adrenal gland function and 
schizophrenia is demonstrated by means of Oesting 
and Zimmerman colorimetric assay (1) in the low 
dosage of 17-ketosteroids in a group of schizophrenic 
patients of both sexes, and (2) in the increase of 
the 17-ketosteroids during treatment by electroshock 
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and lobotomy. French & English summaries.— 
Е. С. Sumner. 


4435. de Medeiros, Mauricio; Alves Garcia, J.; 
Marcelino da Silva, Lysanias; & de Oliveira, Icema 
M. Investigation sur le métabolisme du sucre pro- 
téidique et des galactolipides durant le coma insulin- 
ique. (Investigation of the metabolism of proteid 
sugar and galctolipids during insulin coma.) J. 
brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 1(8), 179-199.— Biochemical 
and histological study of the effects of hypoglycemic 
coma іп a schizophrenic woman reveals that the sugar 
associated with the lipids of the brain disappeared 
completely in the case of her death from irreversible 
coma, suggesting an obscure insidious metabolic dis- 
turbance as causal factor.—F. C. Sumner. 

4436. Drasgow, James.  Visio-verbal test for 
Schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 394— 
395.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Buffalo. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 123 p., $1.54, 
USA Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3928. 

4437. Enelow, Allen J. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The environmental treatment of 
psychosis. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 44-52. 
—Environmental treatment should be oriented to 
the individual patient's level of organization and 
therapeutic potential. The professionally trained 
person should act as a supervisor. The important 
goal is to permeate the institution with a therapeutic 
orientation and a realistic optimism based on interest 
in individual patients.— D. Prager. 


4438. Gabe, Sigmund, & Grotjahn, Martin. 
Neuere Fortschritte in der analytischen Psycho- 
therapie der Psychosen. (Newer developments in 
the analytical psychotherapy of psychoses.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 5, 653-661.—Recently psychoanalysts 
‘showed a growing interest in analytical psychother- 
apy of psychoses. In comparing these different 
therapeutic attitudes, points of general agreement as 
well as non-agreement are evident. All therapists 
agree that the psychotic is capable of making a trans- 
fer if one deals with him in the right way. They also 
agree that transfer will become intensive and that it 
plays a superior role in the cure of the patient. There 
is much disagreement when it comes to interpreta- 
tion, Federn stresses that reality must be more 
interpreted than the unconscious. Fromm-Reich- 
mann is of the opinion that interpretations are useless 
because the schizophrenic knows his subconscious 
better than the therapist.—£. Barschak. 


4439. Gildea, Edwin F., Ronzoni, Ethel, & Tru- 
fant, Samuel A. Results from the use of ACTH and 
cortisone in psychoses. In Milbank Memorial Fund, 
The biology of mental health and disease, (see 27: 
3957), 600-618.—After a brief review of previous 
studies the effects of ACTH on both psychotic and 
non-psychotic patients in terms of carbohydrate, 
protein, steroid and electrolyte metabolism and 
mental state are reported. William Malamud dis- 
cusses the effects of hypophyseal-adrenocortical 
dysfunction in schizophrenia, —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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4440. GolodefS, В. G., & Kaganovskaíà, Е. L. 
Tkanevaia terapiíà v klinike psikhicheskikh zabol 
evanii. (Tissue therapy in the clinic of mental dis- 
eases.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(8), 54-56. 
—A report on the therapeutic effects of splenic and 
ovarian implantations in various psychoses. For 
example, improvement is frequently to be noted in 
the "simple, hypochondriac and catatonic form of 
schizophrenia" when this tissue therapy is applied.— 
I. D. London. fi 

4441. Green, Maurice R. (14 East 80th St., New 
York.) Some notes on the psychotherapy of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 472-477.— 
A paraphrase of the work of Drs. Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann and Harry S. Sullivan is offered with the 
hope that it will be useful to students and busy 
doctors dealing with schizophrenics.—D. Prager. 


4442. Guertin, Wilson Н. (Beatty Memorial 
Hosp., Westville, Ind.) A factor-analytic study of 
schizophrenic symptoms. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 
16, 308-312.—The occurrence of 52 different symp- 
toms in a group of 100 diagnosed schizophrenic pa- 
tients was investigated. A factor analysis of these 
symptoms showed 6 factors: Excitement-hostility ; 

‚ psychomotor retardation and withdrawal; guilt- 
conflict; persecuted-suspicious; personality-disor- 
ganization; confused-withdrawal. How these con- 
cas can be applied systematically was discussed.— 

. Costin. 


4443. Hahn, Fred. (Connecticut State Hos EN 
Middletown.) Psychosis in a person of limited a 
dowment. Case Rep. clin. Psychol,, 1951, 2(2), 
60-68.—A 19-year-old male who had been in a state 
school was referred because of destructive behavior. 
Psychological test findings point to an emotionally 
labile individual who attempts to use his intellect as 


an ego defense. A breakdown of his ego, and hostile’ 


impulses result in psychotic assaultive behavior. 
Intensive therapy was suggested since his delusional 
system could be shaken and he displayed a need for 
interpersonal contact—J. Sangiuliano. 


Memorial Fund, The biology of mental health and dis- 
ease, (see 27: 3957), 434—456.— Differences bf ач 
metabolism between psychotic and non-psychotic 
persons as revealed by blood and urine analyses and 


` 4445, Hoch, Раш Н. Experimental inducti 
psychoses. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The bilo 
of mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 539-547. 
—After a brief discussion of studies on the effects of 
alcohol, cocaine, hashish, morphine, marihuana, and 
similar substances; the psychotic manifestations of 
mescaline in normal subjects, the reactions of schizo- 
phrenics to mescaline, the effects of sodium amytal 
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and pervitin and the use of mescaline are discussed, 
Harry C. Solomon emphasized the elucidation of th 
effects of drugs on enzyme systems.— М. J. ue 
Jr. 

4446. Àkovleva-Stankevich, E. S. Leche 
stuporozno-shizofrennykh sostofanii kombini: 

nym metodom insulinoterapii i podsadkoi konserv 
оуаппої plafSenty. (The treatment of stuporous 
schizophrenic states by the combined method 
insulin therapy and implantation of prese 
placenta.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(8), 
64—66.— Case reports are submitted to demonstrate | 
the positive effects of insulin therapy combined with | 
implantation of moist placenta. The application of 
dry placental tissue produced no positive results— 
I. D. London. к 
4447. Ilin, I. I., & Chistovich, A. S. О diagnosti- 
cheskom znachenii banochnoí proby Val'dmana v 
psikhiatrichesko! klinike. (On the diagnostic si 
nificance of Waldman's cupping test in the psy 
atric clinic.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52( 
14-19.—It is found that the results of Waldman 
cupping test in several psychoses can be grea у 
modified through “active therapeutic intervention. 
That direct action upon the brain brings on sharp 
changes іп the results of this test serves to point Uj 
the fact that allergic inflammation of the internal 
vascular membranes (endotheliosis) is under the 
"steady regulatory influence of the brain.”—J. 
London. 


4448. Isaevich, N. E.  Blizhalshie rezul'taty - 
tkanevol terapii pri psikhicheskikh zabolev kh. 
(Immediate results of tissue therapy in mental ill- A 
nesses.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52 (8), 57-38. © 
—Experimental results of tissue therapy in men ү 
cases question the wide claims made for it.— LD. 
London. 


4449. Jenkins, William Lorne. The Minnesota . 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory applied to the 
problem of prognosis in schizophrenia. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 381—382.—A bstract of Ph.D. thesis, — 
1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manu- — 
script, 187 p., $2.34, University Microfilms, Ann ^ 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3948. 


4450. Kallmann, Franz J. Genetic aspects of psy- _ 
choses. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biolog i 
mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957) 283-30: 
A review of the “genetic aspects of severe ment 
disorders, especially those of schizophrenic, mani 
depressive, and involutional psychoses.” An am 
sis of the distribution of different types of psychosis 
in co-twins, siblings, and parents of a total of 1232. 
psychotic and over 2500 senescent twin index cases 
indicated a general trend in the direction of spe 
genetic mechanisms for the different types of psy- F 
hosis. Counseling in human genetics (298-300) was ШШ 
discussed by Sheldon Clark Reed. Additional co! 
ments (300-302) were made by Jan А. Böök 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4451. Kandler, H., Behymer, A. F., Kegeles, S. 
Boyd, В. W. (Boston U., Mass.) A study of nt 
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patient interaction in a mental hospital. Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1952, 52, 1100-1103—This is a progress re- 
port from the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, It is 
part of an ANA research program. Methods, pro- 
cedures and results to date are given.—5S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

4452. Kennedy, R. Dingwall. (Fort Napier 
Hospital, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa.) Prefrontal 
leucotomy: a review of 165 cases. Proc. S. Afr. 
Psychol. Ass., 1951, No. 2, 14-15.—Abstract. 

4453. Kihn, Berthold. Psychotherapie der Psy- 
chosen. (Psychotherapy of the psychoses.) In 
Speer, Ernst. Die Vorträge der 2. Lindauer Psycho- 
therapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 78-86.—The 
psychotherapeutically oriented approach to schizo- 
phrenic, epileptic, and manic-depressive patients is 
discussed. Special emphasis is placed on work ther- 
apy and group activities.—C. T. Bever. 

4454, Klapman, J. W., & Lundin, W. H. (Chicago 
(Ill.) State Hosp.) Objective appraisal of textbook- 
mediated group psychotherapy with psychotics. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 116-126.—Didac- 
tic group psychotherapy with psychotics results in a 
reawakening of intellectual curiosity, the text serving 
as stimulus material. In advanced sessions, the emo- 
tional origins of behavior are discussed, with result- 
ing depth therapy. Projective tests of 12 patients 
taken at the beginning of treatment and again four 
months later show an increase of ego control, where- 
ever improvement was noted.—JN. M. Locke. 

4455. Klein, Melanie. El duelo y su relacion con 
los estados maniaco-depresivos. (Misfortune andits 
relationship with manic-depressive states.) Rev. 
Psicoanál., B. Aires, 1950, 7, 415-449.—Translated 
into Spanish by Arminda A. de Pichon Riviére and 
Marfa Ester Morera from Contributions to Psycho- 
Analysis, 1921-1945. (See 23 :3131.)—G. B. Strother. 


4456, Lehmann, H. Niacin therapy in psychotic 
states. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology of 
mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 582-590,— 
The properties, clinical uses, and mechanism of ac- 
tion of niacin in psychotic states are discussed. 
Lloyd J. Thompson discusses its use in the treatment 
of depressive states — М, J. Wayner, Jr. 


4457, Lidz, Theodore; Carter, James D., Lewis, 
Bernard I., & Surratt, Carolyn. Effects of ACTH 
and cortisone on mood and mentation. Psychosom. 
Med., 1952, 14, 363-377.—A total of 15 patients 
treated with 23 courses of cortisone or ACTH were 
observed and tested. There was no evidence for 
transient degradation of functioning nor was there 
evidence of any anesthetic effect. ACTH was more 
euphorigenic and also more effective therapeutically. 
The observed euphoria was not out of line with the 
amelioration of symptoms. 18 references.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

. 4458. Lorenz, William F. Use of carbon dioxide 
in dementia praecox. In Milbank Memorial Fund, 
The biology of mental health and disease, (see 27: 
3957), 568-581—The procedure and the physical 
and mental reactions of carbon dioxide inhalation in 
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psychotics are discussed. L. J. Meduna discusses 
the effects of carbon dioxide treatment and ether 
narcosis in neurotic subjects. H. Lehmann discusses 
nitrous oxide inhalation as an adjunct therapy.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4459. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany.) A statistical study of pa- 
tients in the New York civil state hospitals, April 1, 
1950. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 70-85.— 
On April 1, 1950, the 93,609 patients on the books of 
New York civilian state hospitals had an average 
residence of 7.2 yrs. since their previous admissions. 
Except for the war period 1942-1944, the number of 
patients increased since 1920. The average age of 
patients has been increasing because of more ad- 
missions of arteriosclerotics, seniles, and involu- 
tionals.— D. Prager. 

4460. Murphy, B. W. (6420 Reistertown Rd., 
Baltimore, Md.) The genesis of schizoid personality : 
a study of two cases developing schizophrenia. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 450-461.—The principal 
etiological factors were gross parental discord, gross 
emotional deprivation, and inability to gain security 
and satisfactions in interpersonal relationships, 
The 2 cases cited highlight the necessity for careful 
screening of prospective foster parents.— D. Prager. 

4461. Myatt, Mary Frances. A study of the rela- 
tionship between motivation and test performance of 
patients in a rehabilitation ward. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 339.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
157 р., $1.96, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 3436. 

4462. Nadzharov, К. A. Tkanevafa terapiíà pre- 
senil’nykh psikhozov. (Tissue therapy of presenile 
psychoses.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52 (8), 
59-60.—The success of tissue therapy in several 
cases of presenile psychosis can be assigned to an 
“increase in the viability of the nerve cells in the 
brain and to an increase in their protective properties 
with respect to the toxic influences obtaining in the 
presenile period.”—J. D. London. 


4463. Orbach, Charles Edmond. The perception 
of meaning in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 386-387.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
141 p., $1.76, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 3910. 


4464. Pechstein, Henry. (10 Bobolink Lane, 
Levittown, N. Y.) Reaction to stress in schizophre- 
nia. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 425-432.—Schizo- 
phrenia does not alter eosinophil response to lobot- 
omy. Lobotomy does not alter adrenocortical Te- 
action to adrenalin. The schizophrenic's reaction 
to adrenalin stress does not differ significantly from 
that of the non-psychotic,— D. Prager. E 

4465, Phillips, J. C. (VA Hosp, Coatesville, 
Penna.) Rehabilitation in a case of manic depressive 
reaction with a speech defect. Case Rep. clin, Psy- 
chol., 1951, 2(4), 50-52—A 34-year-old male was 
diagnosed as a manic depressive reaction, mixed 
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type. A marked speech defect was associated to a 
shortened lingual frenum. Psychological testing 
was done. Individual therapy was instituted over'a 
period of approximately 3 months. It was thought 
that speech retraining would enable the patient to 
change his manner of meeting and dealing with 
people. The patient underwent surgery and an 
intensive speech program. Considerable improve- 
ment in social and vocational adjustment became 
manifest.—J. Sangiuliano. 

4466. Pope, Alfred. Enzymatic changes in mental 
diseases. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology 
of mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 457—468. 
—Theoretical considerations and previous studies on 
enzymes in psychiatric conditions are discussed. 
The results of a cholinesterase in biopsy specimens 
from psychotic and non-psychotic individuals are 
reported. Results on acid phosphatase are also 
included. Winifred M. Ashby discussed the distri- 
bution and activity of carbonic anhydrase.— M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4467. Raub, Edwin S. Ws Hosp., Coatesville, 
Penna.) Psychological studies over a three year 
period before and after leukotomy of a homicidal 
and suicidal schizophrenic. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 
1951, 2(4), 39-49.—A 32-year-old male diagnosed as 
a paranoid schizophrenic failed to respond to psycho- 
therapy, insulin shock or leukotomy. Psychological 
testing was done to demonstrate the progressive 
deterioration in schizophrenia, and pre and post 
leukotomy response. Over a 3 year period impaired 
intellectual functioning was displayed. Personality 
changes also were evidenced in his loss of inner and 
outer control mechanisms. Psycho-sexual tensions 
were thought of as sufficiently lessened to permit the 
patient to withdraw from reality rather than acting 
out.— I. Sangiuliano. 

4468. Raush, Harold Lester. Perceptual con- 
stancy in schizophrenia. In Abstracts of dissertations, 
Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 267-268. (Stan- 
ford U. Bull., 8th ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4469. Rigal, J., Bannel, F., & Grenier de Card- 
enal, L. J. Interet du test de Thorn en psychiatrie. 
“(Тһе Thorn test in psychiatry.) J. Méd. Bordeaux, 
1951, 128, 978-982.— Thorn's ACTH test showed an 
increase in eosinophiles in melancholic states (190- 
220%), in depressive states (70-170%), and in recent 
schizophrenia (50-1009), and normal or reduced 
values (—50%) in long-standing schizophrenia, and 
in шок ШС aj E The diagnostic 
and prognostic value of the test is ising.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Absir.) d 

4470. Rintz, Norman C., & Rosen, Irving M. 
(Boston (Mass.) State Hosp.) ма y ui 
manic-depressive patients in the manic phase. 
Psychiat. Quart, 1952, 26, 462-471 —Important 
issues centered around rejection by the therapist or 
fears of intimacy with him. The manics were ex- 

tremely sensitive to implications that they were in- 
ferior, dependent, or childish. They required the 
therapist to respect their helpfulness and exhibition- 
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ism. A non-retaliatory and non-rejecting although 
limit-setting attitude was necessary although the 
testing out of the therapist by the patient was severe, 
— D. Prager. 

4471. Rosenbaum, Gerald Donald. Forming im- 
pressions of persons from verbal report: a study of 
schizophrenic and normal groups. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 387-388.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 125 p., $1.56, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ., No. 3915. 

4472, Shapiro, Lester E. (32 Wilson Lane, 
Rockville Center, N. Y.) Administration of the con- 
tinued treatment service. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 
26, 439-449.—For the continued treatment service 
to be more than custodial, there must be proper ward 
classification of patients, minimal contact between 
disturbed and better patients, creation of projects for 
the building, occupational therapy on the wards, 
symptomatic shock treatment, group psychotherapy, 
supervision of building housekeeping by the physi- 
cian, proper application of family care program, and 
proper education of attendants. The administrative 
officers of the hospital must give the plan their active 
and energetic support.— D. Prager. 

4473. Sherman, Murray. (Columbia U., New 
York.) A comparison of formal and content factors 
in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia. Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 46, 183-234.—Rorschach 
and sentence completion tests were given to 7 
schizophrenics and 66 “normals” in order to investi- 
gate the relative diagnostic efficiency of formal and 
contentscoring categories. It was found that formal 
factors on the Rorschach (manner of expression) 
have more diagnostic significance than content 
factors (overt and manifest meaning of expression). 
The relative diagnostic efficiency of formal and con- 
tent categories within the sentence completion data 
is little clarified by the findings of this study. “In 
terms of personality theory the chief implications of 
this study seem to be that schizophrenics and nor- 
mals do not differ as essentially in the literal context 
of their expression as they do in their manner of 
organization of expression.” 49-item bibliography. 
—G. G. Thompson. 

4474. Shpak, V. М. К voprosu о lechenii pre- 
senil’nykh psikhozov dlitel’no preryvistym snom v 
sochetanii 5 biogennymi stimulíatorami. (On the 
treatment of presenile psychoses by intermittent 
sleep over a long period of time in combination with 
biogenous stimulators.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(8), 67-68.—The following treatment is 
effective in presenile psychoses: implantation of pre- 
served tissues either before beginning sleep therapy 
or during its first week; daily injections of biogenous 
stimulators which, when timed with the induction 0 
sleep-inducing agents, can be converted to serving 
as “supplementary stimuli for conditioned-reflex 
sleep.”—J. D. London. à 

4475. Stearns, A. Warren. An early suggestion 
for the care of the insane in Rhode Island. Ай 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 40—45.—А documente 
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historical account of several ways that were sug- 
gested to dispose of and care for the poor and the 
insane. The beginnings of institutional care are 
briefly sketched as a background for the early New 
England period.—7F. W. Snyder. 

4476. Swartzlander, Earl E. (VA Hosp., North- 
port, N. Y.) The psychological effects of prefrontal 
leukotomy on schizophrenics. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl, 1952, 26, 33-43.—19 male schizophrenics 
showed loss of verbal IQ, loss of judgment and social 
resourcefulness, increased apathy, decreased con- 
formity and decreased respect for reality, improved 
concept of body image and self, improved perception 
and adaptation in simple situations. Ward be- 
havior improved but the schizophrenic process was 
unaffected. Leukotomy programs should be de- 
ferred until more complete understanding of the 
schizophrenic process is gained.—D. Prager. 


4477. Vytasnovskii, A. fU., & Kozhevnikov, P. Е. 
Tkanevaía terapifa nekotorykh form psikhicheskikh 
zabolevanii. (Tissue therapy of serveral forms of 
mental diseases.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(8), 52-53.—Implantation of leaves of aloes has 
therapeutic value in certain psychoses. For example, 
improvement is to be noted when this tissue therapy 
is applied in the depressive phase of manic-depressive 
psychosis.—J. D. London. 


4478. Weinstein, Edwin A., Linn, Louis, & Kahn, 
Robert L. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) Psy- 
chosis during electroshock therapy: its relation to 
the theory of shock therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 109, 22-26.—A case of psychosis developing 
during 3 courses of ECT for relief of intractable pain 
is described. A description of the subject’s behavior 
is divided into 4 phases: (1) depressive reaction (2) 
paranoid reaction (3) enphonic reaction, and (4) 
panic or delirioid reaction. A theory of the thera- 
peutic action of ECT is suggested. 20 references.— 
Е, W. Snyder. 


4479. West, Bettie M., & Hecker, Arthur O. 
Peptic ulcer; incidence and diagnosis in psychotic 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 35-37.— 
Peptic ulcer is common among psychotic patients. 
Diagnostic problems are increased for psychotics. 
Illustrative case material is offered. —F. W. Snyder. 


4480. Wexler, Murray. (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown.) A diagnostic and therapeutic study of 
a schizophrenic woman. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 
1951, 2(2), 16-27.— Psychological testing was used 
as the basis for instituting psychotherapy with a 
26-year-old schizophrenic. Intensive therapy was 
done for a period of one year. The patient was able 
to function on one job and could “тоге consistently 
test reality” during this time. The author stresses 
the importance of a consistent attitude on the part 
of the therapist in the treatment of schizophrenia.— 
I. Sangiuliano. 

4481. Wolf, Abner, & Cowen, David. Histo- 
pathology of schizophrenia and other psychoses of 
unknown origin. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The 
biology of mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 
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469-497.—The subtle histopathological changes in 
the central nervous system and other organs which 
have been reported in the "so-called" functional 
psychoses are reviewed. The authors conclude that 
there is no reliable histologic evidence for an organic 
basis for schizophrenia and other psychoses of un- 
known origin. 93-item bibliography. N.W. Winkel- 
mann emphasized the general findings of cortical 
atrophy, hypoplastic arterial system, general loss of 
nerve cells in the anterior half of the brain, etc. 
John I. Nurnberger discussed the combined use of 
soft X-rays and monochromatic ultraviolet light for 
microabsorption measurements of nerve cell com- 
ponents—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4340, 4542, 4696) 
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4482. Fredrichs, Hans. Vegetative Neurosen 
post partum. (Post-partum vegetative neuroses.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 5, 608-617.—Many ailments 
which occur after birth may be considered as direct 
organic consequences of the birth itself, but for an- 
other, not infrequently found group of ailments such 
organic relationships can not be observed. The au- 
thor mentions a case history which indicates certain 
nervous ailments like irritability, depression, func- 
tional disturbances, disposition to migraine, etc. 
The author states that for married females neurotic 
disturbances are nearly always a result of the special 
situation of a particular marital relationship, In his 
opinion gynecology presents ample material for un- 
derstanding the multitude of relations which might 
contribute to certain organic crises —E. Barschak, | 


4483. Karpe, Richard, & Schnap, Isidore. (VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Hartford, Conn.) Nostopa' 
—a study of pathogenic homecoming. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 46-51.—4A total of 35 cases of 
returning soliders who had developed disorders was 
studied intensively. Analyses, including descriptive 
case histories, are made in terms of the home situa- 
tions to which they were returning in civilian. life. 
The effects оѓ neurosis on civilian and military life 
are compared.—F, W. Snyder. 

4484, Keys, Ancel. Experimental induction of 
psychoneuroses by starvation. In Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, The biology of mental health and disease, 
(see 27: 3957), 515-530.—A summary of the results 
of the Minnesota experiment on psychological 
changes in 36 men subjected to 6 months of semi- 
starvation and subsequent nutritional rehabilitation. 


' Lloyd J. Thompson reported some observations 


noted in German concentration camps. Results of 
total “inanition in cats as well as partial chronic 
inanition in rats subjected to essential amino a 
deficiencies” were reported by A. Ferraro & Leon 
Roizin—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4485, Knight, Edward H. Spelling disability as 
a symptom of emotional disorder. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1952, 16, 84-91.—An adult case is reported in 
which an unusually severe spelling disability, resis- 
tive to all special remedial teaching methods, im- 
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proved strikingly as the patient's neurosis responded 
to psychotherapy. The symptom of spelling dis- 
ability was shown to be peculiarly suited to the pa- 
tient’s psychological needs.—W. A. Varvel. 

4486. Liddell, Howard S. Effect of corticosteroids 
in experimental psychoneurosis. In Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, The biology of mental health and disease, 
(see 27: 3957), 591-599.—The effects of cortin in 
relieving the diffuse agitated pattern of experimental 
neurosis are reviewed. Hans Selye discusses the 
pertinent aspects of the general adaptation syn- 
drome.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4487. Liddell, Howard S. Experimental induction 
of psychoneuroses by conditioned reflex with stress. 
In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology of mental 
health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 498-514.—The 
argument is developed that Pavlovian conditioned 
reflexes are conditioned emergency reactions to con- 
trolled stresses. These special cases of emergency 
reactions are emotionally charged episodes of be- 
havior “bracketed between . .. the vigilance re- 
action , . . and the unconditioned reaction to the 
reinforcement." W. Horsley Gantt discussed the 
cardiac and respiratory reactions during condition- 
ing—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4488. Ling, T. M., & Davies, І. S. -(Roffey Park 
Rehabilitation Centre, Horsham, Sussex, Eng.) The 
use of methedrine in diagnosis and treatment of the 

: psychoneuroses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 
38-39,—A discussion of the psychological and psychi- 
atric actions of d-N-Methylamphetamine Hydro- 
chloride (methedrine) in 140 cases with a view to its 
use for diagnostic and therapeutic purposes in cases of 
psychoneurosis.—F. W. Snyder. 

4489. Lipton, Edmond, & Ceres, Mildred. Cor- 
relation of clinical improvement of intensively treated 
psychoneurotics with changes in consecutive Ror- 
Schach tests. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 
103-117,—Successive Rorschach tests aid in evalu- 
ating improvement of patients receiving intensive 
psychotherapy.—D. Prager. 

4490. London, Louis S. (7500 New T 
Ave, NW, Washington, D. & Ао 
ornithophobia. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 365-371 
—The phobias caused marked sexual frigidity. The 
[ae and pire were phallic symbols and were feared 
н the patient feared heterosexuality.— D. 

4491, Paul, Louis.  Mephenesin i i 
tension states. Pychoson, Ма 1962, M. 
382.—Mephenesin acts on internuncial neurones 
and reduces muscular tension without hypnotic 
effects, In a study of 30 anxious and tense patients, 
it was effective in 26, often eliciting a sense of well. 
being. The need for sedation was reduced. 4 сы 
were not aided. All 4 failed to appreciate an in 
creased muscular tension. It is felt that in cased 
Bice there is к цоя of increased tension 

may impede ps see 
useful.—J. W. pee Pe therapy, mephenesin AT 

4492. Pearlman, Jack, Psychodynamics in 

bis Sr a case 
of severe hypochondriasis. Вий. Menninger Clin., 
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1952, 16, 92-97.— This case study of a man with 
hypochondriasis illustrates the function of the symp- 
toms in his psychic economy. He regards himself 
as a "kind, considerate, conscientious, hard-working, 
self-sacrificing, tolerant, self-reliant, independent and 
ambitious man. In conflict with this self-concept, 
and utterly unacceptable to the patient, are the op- 
posite strivings of hatred, cruelty, disregard for 
others, intolerance, dependency and infantile crav- 
ings."—W. A. Varvel. 

4493, Posner, Rita. (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown.) A decompensating obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurosis. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2 (2), 
69-79.—A 24-year-old male expressed recurrent 
fears that he had a venereal disease. Psychological 
studies pointed to an individual ‘‘vacillating between 
neurosis and psychosis.” Central was his feeling of 
ambivalence regarding sexual role. The patient was 
thought to possess both passive and assertive needs. 
Conflict was expressed in phobias, over-symboliza- 
tion and autistic thinking. Intellectual control 
appeared to be breaking in view of his thinking 
processes.—J. Sangiuliano. 

4494. Schindler, W. Uber den Nutzen der Neu- 
rose. (On the value of the neurosis.) In Speer, 
Ernst. Die Vortráge der 2, Lindauer Psychotherapie- 
woche 1951, (see 27: 4312), 167-178.—The basic 
neurosis, (Kernneurose), may reflect and partially 
compensate for an endogenous, fundamental, psy- 
chosomatic defect, of which the somatic part cannot 
yet be clearly assayed. The author believes that 
80-9095 of the neurotics in his practice belong to 
this group. Secondary values and manifestations 
of this basic neurosis are described and the conse- 
quences for the appropriate goals in psychotherapy 
are drawn.—C. T. Bever. 

4495. Schultz, J. H. Über Neurosenformen. 
(On the form of neurosis.) In Speer, Ernst. Die 
Vortráge der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, 
(see 27: 4312), 179-183.— The importance of careful 
differential diagnosis is emphasized in dealing with 
the emotional problems of patients. Recognition of 
the form of neurosis depends on evaluation of the life 
history which should be possible in a systematic 30 
minute interview. The neuroses are divided into 
these forms: (1) 12.5% due to exogenous, environ- 
mental factors, requiring adjustment of the social 
situation, (2) 12.5% due to false habits, including 
many addictions, requiring ‘‘minor psychotherapy,” 
(3) 50% due to psychogenic factors amenable to 
skilled brief psychotherapy, (4) 25% due to early, 
profound infantile traumata, requiring intensive 
psychotherapy.—C. T. Bever. 

4496. van der Merwe, A. B. (U. Stellenbosch, 
South Africa) Die waarde van die vingerpletis- 
Mograaf in die diagnose van neurotiese gevalle. 
(The value of the finger plethysmograph in diagnos- 
Ing neurotic cases.) Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 
1950, No. 1, 10-12.— Measurements with an optical 
finger plethysmograph were made on a group of 21 
neurotic patients and a control group of 50 students. 
The neurotic group was further subdivided into an 
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` anxiety neurotic group and an hysterical neurasthenci 
group. Results are given in the form of a number of 
percentile curves and the conclusions are (1) both 
anxiety-neurotic and hysteric are emotionally more 
labile than the normal individual; (2) the anxiety 
neurotic has greater emotional tension, the hysteric 
less emotional tension than the normal.—F. de Wit, 
4497. Wilder, Russell M. Experimental induc- 
tion of psychoneuroses through restriction of intake 
of thiamine. In Milbank Memorial Fund, The biology 
of mental health and disease, (see 27: 3957), 531-538. 
—Studies of the psychological and biochemical ef- 
fects of dietary restrictions of thiamine on normal and 
abnormal humans are reviewed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4498, Wilson, Donald С. (U. Virginia Hosp.; 
Charlottesville.) The neuroses of everyday living. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 387-398.—The neuroses 
of everyday living are examples of individual be- 
havior in response to culture pressures. Segregation, 
war, football fans, wild New Year's Eve celebrants 
are forms of the neurosis of everyday living. Here 
socially accepted behavior is so exaggerated that it 
injures interpersonal relations. The individual is 
either unaware of or unable to modify the exaggerated 
behavior.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 4663, 4679) 
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4499. Bovet, Th. Psychosomatik und der Begriff 
der Person. (Psychosomatic medicine and the con- 
cept of personality.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vorträge 
der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27: 
4312), 17-23.—From the psychosomatic concept ofa 
mind-body unity, the existential view is developed 
that "man is conceived of a priori as a creation of 
God." Sin is the "ultimate cause of illness and 
neurosis."—C. T. Bever. 

4500. Bram, Israel. Psychic factors in obesity; 
observations in over 1,000 cases. Arch. Pediat., 
1950, 67, 543-552.—''The average case of obesity 
presents a typical psychosomatic problem. The 
glandular or endogenous form of obesity is unusual ; 
the alimentary form, conditioned by frustrations 
and environmental maladjustment, is very common." 
Examples are reported, in terms of age—below age 
16, age 17 to 40, past 40. Problems of obesity in 
young adults are similar to those of youngsters, 

except that effects are more firmly established and 
development of a realistic spirit of cooperation pre- 
sents greater difficulties." In older persons, cosmetic 
difficulties from decreased skin elasticity add to the 
problems in weight reduction regimes. There are 
considerable individual variations in food require- 
ments; “psychotherapy is of primary importance in 
the prevention and management of obesity;" and 

reeducation of life-long concepts of eating and 
nutrition is the therapeutic need. —7. N. Mensh. 

4501. Brisset, Ch., & Gachkel, V. La médecine 
Psychosomatique en U.R.S.S. 2. Les fondements 
théoriques. (Psychosomatic medicine in U. S. S. R. 
2. Theoretical foundations.) Pr. med., 1951, 59 (83), 
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1806-1809.—Psychosomatic medicine, аз under- 
stood in America, is defined, with a summary of the 
basic postulates of Alexander’s doctrine, The tend- 
ency of the contemporary Russian school is discussed. 
They direct their effort toward the physiology of 
emotional reactions, and use the term ‘‘cortico- 
visceral pathology” instead of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, Those who are continuing Pavlov's work have 
tried to show the role of the cortex in its effect on the 
viscera and vice versa. The Russian authors gener- 
ally admit the existence of a "biological" uncon- 
scious, but not of a psychological one.— (Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

4502. Bruch, Hilde. Psychological aspects of re- 
ducing. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 337-346.—2 
types of overweight are hypothesized, one due to 
constitutional type and the other to emotional mal- 
adjustment. In the latter case weight reduction has 
an irrational meaning. For these people reducing is 
not a harmless procedure. The nature of the case 
should be appraised prior to instituting weight re- 
duction procedures. 3 сазе histories are summarized. - 
—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4503. Frankl, Viktor E. Die Leib-Seele-Geist- 
Problematik vegetativer und endokriner Funktion- 
sstórungen. (The mind-body problems of vegeta- 
tive and endocrine dysfunctions.) In Speer, Ernst. 
Die Vorträge der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 
1951, (see 27: 4312), 32-40.—Problems of psycho- 
somatic medicine, such as organ selection, specific 
pathogenicity of psychic traumata, differential diag- 
nosis of neurosis, and endocrine dysfunctions are 
discussed from the existential point of view.—C. T. 
Bever. x 

4504. Gaudet, Louise E. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.) A case of somatization in a 
schizoid personality. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 
2(3), 17-22.—Complaints of gas in stomach, pain in 
back and fatigue were given by a 30-year-old male, 
Psychological test data were consistent with a pas- 
sive, dependent individual who felt sexually inade- 
quate. Intellectualization was thought to be one of 
his prominent compensations. Somatic complaints 
appeared to serve as a satisfaction for his needs.—7. 
Sangiuliano. 

4505. Guttmann, Oskar. (Binghamton State 
Hosp., М. Y.) Psychic disturbances in typhus fever. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 478-491.—Observed at 
the beginning and height of the typhus (430 cases) 
were confusion, speech disturbances, double images, 
delirium, mania, hallucinosis, amentia, Korsakofl’s 
syndrome, etc. Observed during convalescence were 
abulia, sexual anesthesia, proprioceptive disturb- 
ances, speech disorders, and hypoacusis.—D. Prager. 

4506. Hoff, Н.  Gastro-intestinale Störungen; 
das Magengeschwiir. (Gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances; gastric ulcer.) In Speer, Ernst. Die тотто 
2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (вее 27:4312), 
63-69.—The concept of psychosomatic Tia 
delineated and illustrated by a description of 4 e 
ulcer-personality largely as formulated by Alexander. 


—C. T. Bever. 
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4507. Kantor, H. Childhood emotional patterns 
and rheumatic fever. Bull. St. Francis Sanatorium, 
1951, 8, 32.—The psyche is involved in the cardiac, 
vascular and choreiform expression of rheumatic 
disease. The psyche is also said to be associated with 
the allergic mechanism of etiologic significance in its 
pathogenesis. Since rheumatic fever strikes at a 
time of delicate emotional metamorphosis, it is par- 
ticularly relevant that recognition and satisfaction 
of the basic emotional drives succeed. It is considered 
that rheumatic disease attacks an emotionally sick 
individual in whom psychologic tension has lowered 
the resistance of the host to the invading factor. 
Psychotherapy in the treatment of active rheumatics 
is widely accepted.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4508. Kasper, August M. (Ft. Belvoir, Va.) 
The psyche doctor, the soma doctor and the psycho- 
somatic patient. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 
77-83.—When examined by specialists, patients 
often create different impressions on everyone who 
sees them. The patient may not speak to the intern- 
ist of his emotional life; conversely the same patient, 
despite a serious "organic" illness, may at times 
‘neglect this symptom in talking with a psychiatrist. 
The variables in communication “lie not only within 
the auditor, but also in the relationship between him 

: and the speaker. It seems that the patient's produc- 
tions are determined by his need to be understood, 
the doctor's ability to understand, and the structure 
or relationship which serves as a vehicle for com- 
munication."—W. A, Varvel. 

4509. Kretschmer, Ernst. Die psychosomatischen 
Behandlungsformen (Grundlagen, Indikationen, 
Methoden.) (Psychosomatic treatment forms; prin- 
ciples, indications, methods.) In Speer, Ernst. Die 
Vorträge der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951, 
(see 27 : 4312), 99-101.—Some problems of psycho- 
somatic medicine are discussed in summary: the 
reciprocal effects of somatic and psychic pathology, 
the symbolism of symptoms, the value of psycho- 
analysis, autogenous training, and gradual activity. 
hypnosis ("gestufte Aktivhypnose"), and practical 
considerations in the selection of therapeutic meth- 
ods.—C. T. Bever. 

4510. Leibbrand, Werner. Geistesgeschichtlich 
Grundlagen der abendlindischen Peycliosamatik 
und Psychotherapie. (Historical foundations of 
Western psychosomatic medicine and psychother- 
apy. In Speer, Ernst. Die Vorträge der 2. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27 : 4312), 125-132.— 
The attitudes towards disease in Semitic and Indo- 
German cultures are contrasted. The history of 
ee PT western medicine is outlined 
with special emphasis on ps: 1 — 
G T. реса р psychological азресїз. 

4511. Mailliet, Ed. Psychosomatische: А: 
des habituellen Kopfschmerzes. NEA A Pee 
aspects of habitualheadache.) In Speer, Ernst. Die 
Vortrage der 2. Lindauer Psychotherapiewoche 1951 
(see 27: 4312), 133-147—The multiple, interlocking 
pathogenetic factors in habitual headache are dis. 
cussed from the psychosomatic point of view with 
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particular emphasis on the importance of paroxysmal 
tension states due to anxiety. Various therapeutic 
approaches are presented.—C. T. Bever. 

4512, Marks, John Brady. (V.A. Hosp., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Special problems in group work with 
tuberculosis patients. Int. J. Group Psychother., 
1952, 2, 150-158.—Problems of the tuberculous can 
be grouped under 3 headings: those of adjustment to 
treatment, those of adjustment to outside life after 
discharge, and those of interpersonal relations. Pa- 
tients in the Oakland VA Hospital were organized 
into a group, but it was soon found that they were 
reluctant to talk about their personal problems. A 
didactic method of two aspects was then used: the 
use of motion pictures, and a generalized statement 
of dynamics rather than a relating of a patient’s 
production to his history and his actions in the group. 
This method permitted patients to function in the 
group.—N, M. Locke. 

4513. Miller, Hyman (201 S. Lasky Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif), & Baruch, Dorothy. Psychoso- 
matic symptoms resulting from the impact of war: 
Observations in civilian medical practice. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1949, 77, 703-708.— The appearance of 
somatic symptoms of allergy in children as an after- 
math of war is discussed. In this connection a group 
of allergic children were observed in comparison with 
a group of nonallergic children. Interviews with 
their parents indicated that those of the allergic 
group were rejected by the mother more than those 
in the nonallergic group. А case report is presented. 
—S, B. Sterne. 

4514. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California Hosp., San 
Francisco.) Partand whole. The sociopsychological 
and psychosomatic approach to disease. Dialectica, 
1951, 5, 99-125.—In this paper “ап attempt is made 
to discuss the scientific philosophy underlying the 
interdisciplinary approach to disease, focusing in 
particular upon human relations as a keynote to the 
quest for health." 57 references.— M. Choynowski. 

4515. Sargent, William. (St. Thomas's Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Leucotomy in psychosomatic dis- 
orders. Lancet, 1951, 261, 87—91.— Both psychologi- 
cal and physical abnormalities increased in severity 
in several patients seen for 10 years. In some pa- 
tients neurotic factors seemed to have precipitated or 
aggravated bodily symptoms.  Leucotomies were 
performed with the hope of modifying one or more 
aspects of the disorder. The results proved to be 
helpful in reducing anxiety in patients with psycho- 
somatic conditions, e.g., dermatitis rheumatism, 
cardiac neurosis, anorexia nervosa, and functional 
vomiting.—4. A. Kramish. 

4516. Stokvis, Berthold. Psychosomatik der 
Entspannung. (Psychosomatic aspects of relaxa- 
tion.) In Speer, Ernst. Die Vortráge der 2. Lindauer 
Psychotherapiewoche 1951, (see 27 : 4312), 185-203.— 
Tension and relaxation affect somatic and psychic 
processes. The mechanisms and possibilities of 
hetero- and auto-suggestion are discussed and the 
methods of relaxation are presented as a useful 
Psychotherapeutic tool in certain illnesses. Ap- 
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plicability, however, depends more on the personali- 
ties of the patient and therapist than on the specific 
nature of the illness.—C. Т. Bever. 

4517. Suarez, Ramon M. Hipertension arterial 
en Puerto Rico, factores climatologicos, raciales, 
dieteticos y psycogenos. (Arterial hypertension in 
Puerto Rico: climatic, racial, dietetic and psycho- 
genic factors.) Bol. Asoc. méd. P. Rico, 1950, 42, 
519—532.—Indigenous peoples of Africa and America 
showed few signs of arterial hypertension because of 
their life free from the tension of daily existence to a 
great extent. But the psychologists are now able to 
show its presence in their descendants encompassed 
by machines and preoccupied with modern tensions, 
—H. L. Latham. 

4518. Svendsen, B. Borup. Different course of 
migraine in monozygotic twins. Acta Psychiat., 
Kbh., 1952, 27, 165-174.— The patient had 1 to 7 
attacks of migraine monthly since age 12. Her twin 
sister had only 3 to four attacks at age 14. The pa- 
tient’s EEG is abnormal while her sister’s is normal. 
The patient is more gentle, sympathetic, considerate, 
sensitive, ambitious, and conscientious than her 
sister. The sister had a very violent attack of 
measles and possibly encephalitis at age four years. 
12 references.—D. Prager. 

4519. Wyss, Dieter. Entwicklung und Stand der 
psychosomatischen Kreislaufforschung in England 
und USA seit dem ersten Weltkrieg. (Development 
and present status of the cyclic development of re- 
search in psychosomatics in England and the USA 
since the first World War.) Psyche, Heidel., 1951, 5, 
81-108.—The English cardiologist Thomas Lewis 
published a report on neuro-circulatory asthenia. 
In this report, Lewis developed the concept of 
“effort-syndrome.” Later at the beginning of the 
second World War R. T. Grant has published another 
investigation in neuro-circulatory asthenia. The 
author discusses the development of the present 
state of psychological research on circulatory dis- 
eases and states that with a few exceptions the 
majority of cardiologists and internists in the 
English speaking world consider neuro-circulatory 
asthenia an ailment which is psychologically con- 
ditioned. 105-item bibliography —E. Barschak. 


(See also abstracts 4311, 4499, 4543, 4698) 
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4520. Abrams, Elias N. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.) A case of traumatic epi- 
lepsy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(3), 26-31.— 
A 36-year-old Negro veteran had been struck by a 
baseball several years earlier. “Diagnostic impres- 
sions focussed variously on personality and/or post- 
traumatic cerebral encephalopathy.” Psychological 
test findings are thought to suggest a picture of 

Progressive traumatic epilepsy with incipient 
Personality and intellectual deterioration.” —I. San- 
giuliano. 

4521. Alessi, Salvatore L. (Connecticut State 
Hosp., Middletown.) Reading improvement through 


27; 4517-4526 


supportive psychotherapy in an epileptic child. 
Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(2), 28-41.—Psy- 
chological studies were done before and after ther- 
apy. Initial testing gave inconclusive evidence of 
organic impairment. Supportive therapy together 
with remedial reading was undertaken. On retest 
the boy was considered better able to cope with his 
anxiety. Definite gains were noted in scholastic 
achievement. Test material was suggestive of a 
“neurotic personality structure."—4. Sangiuliano. 

4522. Boshes, Benjamin; Brown, Meyer, & 
Crouch, Richard L. (Northwestern U. Med. Sch., 
Chicago, Ill.) Sensory return in partial and recovery 
‘spinal cord lesions. Neurology, 1952, 2, 81-95.— 
Of 378 patients with traumatic cord lesions, one- 
fourth were incomplete. These cases showed a 
variable pattern of return of function with segmental 
recession of anesthesia and paralysis being most 
commonly observed. Such return was on an ana- 
tomic rather than a functional basis, and usually : 
occurred within 3 months—C. E. Henry. 

4523. Brody, Eugene B., & Rosvold, Н. Enger. — 
Influence of prefrontal lobotomy on social interac- 
tion in а monkey group. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 
406-415.—6 Macaca mulatta monkeys were observed 
for 3 months before prefrontal lobotomy of half the 
group, and for 7 months after. A dominance hier- 
archy was established before lobotomy. After 
lobotomy the stability of the hierarchy was lost due 
to a decrease in avoidance responses of the lower 
status monkeys. A general increase in aggression 
resulted, but the social structure was not reconsti- 
tuted in its original form because the relearning of 
avoidance responses by lobotomized lower status 
animals was empaired.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4524. Brown, Joe R. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn. Management of patients with brain dam- 
age. Neurology, 1952, 2, 273-283.—The effects of 
brain damage on a number of factors are developed. 
These factors are: ability to abstract; effect of brain 
damage on ability to utilize accumulated life experi- 
ences; ability to regulate affective forces; and ability 
for the voluntary selection of adaptive behavior. 
Methods of sampling these factors by clinical ob- 
servation and specific testing are indicated. in the 
clinical histories illustrating the effect of brain dam- 
age on these factors. The author comes to the con- 
clusion that treatment of patients with brain damage 
“must be individualized in accordance with the pa- 
tient's deficits and resources." —J. A, Stern. А 

4525, Doll, Edgar A. Mental evaluation of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy. Crippled Child, 1952, 30 (1), 
6—7; 28.—Adequate psychological appraisal of the 
child with cerebral palsy must find ways of by-pass- 
ing his receptive and expressive handicaps in order to 
reveal the true capacities. When this is done, assets 
and deficits may be explored as in the total evalua- 
tion of any person, considering all areas of personal- 
social-expression.—G. S. Speer. 

4526. Fuglsang-Frederiksen, Victor, & Thygesen, 
Paul Seizures and psycho) logy in multiple 
sclerosis; an electroencephalographic study. Dis- 
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cussion of pathogenesis. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1952, 4531. Magnus, Otto; Penfield, W., & Jasper, Н. 
27, 17-41. 01 ^ patients with mulapi sclerosis, 8 Mastication and consciousness in epileptic seizures, 
showed seizures of various kinds over an average Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1952, 27, 91-116.—In 47 cases 
period of 9 тоз, In about one third of the cases, with mastication in a seizure, loss of consciousness 
intellectual defects were the predominant mental preceded or coincided with the seizure. Mastication 
symptoms. Dementia is accompanied by dysrhyth- is an automatism and is associated with other autom- 
mia in the majority of cases. Affective symptoms atisms. A Jacksonian march beginning with mas- 
were predominant in half the cases but were unre-  tication did not occur. Fear or terrifying thoughts 
lated to EEG findings. Two patients developed occurred in 8 of 34 cases. The relative frequency of 
psychosis accompanied by severe EEG changes, focus in the Posterior first temporal convolution is of 
Hypotheses suggesting a focal pathogenesis are con- interest. A subcortical mechanism must be activated 
sidered more fruitful than the psychodynamic їо obtain mastication from the temporal region, The 
principles.— D. Prager, most likely subcortical structure would be the amyg- 


4527. Hartman, Bernard Thomas. A study of daloid nucleus,— D. Prager. 
possible dedifferentiation of auditory function in 4532. Malos, Herbert Bernard. Some psycho- 
brain-injured individuals. Speech Mongr., 1952, 19, metric evaluations of epilepsy. Dissertation Abstr., 
194.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, U. Denver, 1951. 1952, 12, 396.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U, 
4528, Hoedemaker, Edward D. & Murray, Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
M. E. M. (Northwest Clin. Psychiat. Neurol, 236 P., $2.95, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Soc Wash.) Fh e tests in Ше арто Mich., Publ. No. 3951. 
of organic brain disease. Neurology, 1952, 2, 1 А 
cd gaat e emi ie i азу Me Ret эшк А орава 
ploving ап experienced clinical psychologist em- Dissertation Absir., 1952, 12, 338-339. Abstract 
ploying a selected battery of psychologic tests overa of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Мс. Microfilil бї 
complete manuscript, 147 р., $1.84, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3415, 


to detect evidence of organic brain pathology with a 4534. Mercer, Margaret. (VA Hosp. Coates- 
degree of accuracy greater than that obtained by ville, P enna.) Psychological studies over a two year 
clinical neurologic examination or by eléctroen- period in a case of progressive brain damage with 
cephalography used alone. Additional studies are Special attention to the factor of anxiety. Case Rep. 
indicated to evaluate further the sensitivity of psy- clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(4), 7-15.—A 29-year-old male 
chologic test batteries as diagnostic aids in the de- was given a psychological examination 3 times over 
tection of organic brain disease." —(, Е, Henry. à 2 year period. Testing was also supplemented on 
4529, Hyman, Melvin, (Ohio State U., Columbus. 2 occasions with tolserol to determine the effects of. 
experimental study of sound pressure level and anxiety. The study was focused on any changes 
duration in the speech of cerebral palsied children, Produced in intellectual f unctioning or personality 
7; Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 295-300.—8 structure over this period as a result of the organic 
Spastic children with speech defects and 8 with damage. Intellectual deterioration was manifest in 
normal speech; 8 athetoid children with speech de- his concrete thinking, memory and visuo-motor im- 
fects and 8 non-palsied children without speech de- Pairment. Confusion, poor interpersonal contact 
ects, Were given а series of 48 2-word phrases, 3 and general personality impoverishment. were noted, 
syllables per phrase, on various durations and sound Changes in test data under tolserol after a 15 month 
pressure levels, Imitative responses indicated that Period, Suggested that anxiety and depression as 
athetoids and normal children respond to variations Well as the organic impairment were responsible for 
in sound pressure and duration stimuli; athetoids the changes occurring.— 7. Sangiuliano, 


4535, Penfield, Wilder. (Montreal Neurological 
Sponsive to variation in duration. The speech thera- d. id салайа) Ablation of abnormal 


heec i ae the vocal sound. pressure of (Hat, 1952, 15, 1318. Discussing the indications 
astic children,— jy, p. Palmer. ‹ t 
4530. Lukomskiy, I. i author considers the problem of mental retardation 

podsadok v {егар Ба VODFOSU o roli tkanevykh and improvement in mental capacity and behavior 


mozga. (On the role of tissue implantations in ne Gee che been reported after WU MAD 


thera ft ic injuri < 
АКЫ а 52, $208) 5 ite brain.) Zh. cortex and shows Progressive mental retardation may 
i : : д » O1-63.—Implanta- Бе greatly improved by excision of the partially de- 
аи Cortex provided that the intellectual re 
effective in chil i у 1 ation has not gone too far. This a lies particularly 
n children. The therapeutic Mechanism — to children in the early stages of aes pee 


can be understood in te f P. i d 
—I. D. London. docu Дет с клар: abnormality.” 10 references.—M. L. 
mel. 
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4536. Poyer, Georges. Allongées. Etude de 
psycho-sociologie pathologique. (The bed-ridden. 
A study in pathological psycho-sociology.) Cah. 
Int. Sociol., 1952, 12, 70-78.—A report of the ob- 
servations made during a period of three months with 
a small group of bed-ridden women who were all 
suffering from paralysis of the lower limbs. Activi- 
ties and interpersonal relations are described.—G. 


Dufresne. 
4537. Ring, Floyd O. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Personality reintegration by 


lobotomy and psychotherapy: a case report. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 372-386.—A 51 year old man, 
severely ill for 30 years, and considered completely 
hopeless, made an astonishing recovery after a 
lobotomy and 9 months of intensive follow-up 
therapy.—D. Prager. 

4538. Roseman, E. (U. Louisville, Ky.), Schmidt, 
Richard P., & Foltz, Eldon L. Serial electroen- 
cephalography in vascular lesions of the brain. 
Neurology, 1952, 2, 311-331,—Electroencephalo- 
grams were made of a group of patients with vascular 
lesions of the brain, these EEG recordings being 
made from a few hours to 3 years after ictus. Where 
lesions are near the electroencephalographically ac- 
cessible surface delta activity is noted over the site 
of lesion, while in deeper lesions very little, if any, 
delta activity is noted. Notable findings in these 
cases are amplitude asymmetry. Resolution of beta 
activity depends upon type of injury, taking from 
about 2 to 5 days in cerebral vasospasms, 10 to 14 
days in cerebral edema secondary to thrombotic 
lesion, in regressive lesions speed of resolution varies 
with size and severity of lesion but is usually com- 
plete by the third month.—J. А, Stern. 

4539. Rozanski, J. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel.) 
Peduncular hallucinosis following vertebral angi- 
ography. Neurology, 1952, 2, 341-349,—Presenta- 
tion of a case history of a woman suffering from Jack- 
sonian seizures after being subjected to a vertebral 
angiography. Visual hallucinations bearing the 
characteristic features of peduncular hallucinosis 
followed the vertebral angiography. The pathogene- 
sis of this variety of hallucinations is discussed.— 
J. А. Stern. ) 

4540. Schwarz, Gabriel A. Hereditary (familial) 
spastic paraplegia. A, M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 655-682.— Detailed neurological and clinical 
studies of 12 of 32 members of 4 families suffering 
from the progressive weakness and spasticity of the 
lower extremities are reported thereby adding to the 
158 families thus far known. Evidence of cortico- 
spinal and certain extrapyramidal pathway demyeli- 
nations was apparent. 14-page review of the litera- 
ture is given.—L. A. Pennington. 

4541. Spiegel, E. A., Wycis, Н. T., & Reyes, V. 
(Temple 0. Sch. Med., Philadelphia, Pa.) Dien- 
cephalic mechanisms in petit mal epilepsy. EEG 
Clin, Neurophysiol., 1951, 3, 473-475.—While sub- 
cortical seizure discharges are demonstrable in cases 
of petit mal there is not a typical focus common to 
all cases. Such discharges may be restricted to the 
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the diencephalon, may appear simultaneously in 
cortex, or may appear in cortex following a time de- 
lay. Small electrolytic lesions were placed near the 
massa intermedia, occasionally extending down into 
the hypothalamus, in 6 cases. No case showed com- 
plete elimination of petit mal attacks ; 2 cases showed 
a persistent and one case a transitory decrease in 
attacks. It is suggested that such small lesions can 
have only limited therapeutic effect’ because of the 
relatively wide area of origin of these discharges.— 
C. E. Henry. 4 

4542. Sprofkin, Bertram E., & Sciarra, Daniel. 
(Presbyterian Hosp., New York.) Korsakoff's psy- 
chosis associated with cerebral tumors. Neurology, 


71952, 2, 427-434.— Three cases of Korsakofl's psy- 


chosis in patients with brain tumors are described. 
Situation of brain tumors in all cases involved a mid- 
line location coupled with extensive involvement of 
midline structures including those in the neighbor- 
hood of the hypothalamus. A categorical conclusion 
concerning anatomical basis for Korsakofl's syn- 
drome was not determined due to the extent of the 
lesions.—J. A. Stern. $ 


4543, Stollreiter-Butzon, Leonie. Psychosoma- 
tische Probleme bei Querschnittsgelahmten. (Psy- 
chosomatic problems in patients with transverse 
sections of the spine.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 5, 
598-607.—2 case histories of patients with trans- 
verse spinal injury are discussed. Observations of 
the patients showed that psychosomatic approaches 
were helpful in understanding the special attitudes 
of the patients. According to the author the course 
of the illness is widely determined by the inner re- 
sources of the patients.—E. Barschak. 


4544. Sumner, John W., Jr., Cameron, Richard, 
& Peterson, Donald B. (Fitzsimons Army Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) Hypnosis in differentiation of epilep- 
tic from convulsive-like seizures. Neurology, 1952, 
2, 395-402.—Epileptic and convulsive-like seizures 
are differentiable on the basis of the patient's ability 
to recall the details of the convulsive seizures. The 
epileptic has complete amnesia for the seizure both 
while hypnotized and while conscious, while the non- 
epileptic is able to recall the details of his seizure 
while under hypnosis. One patient with both kinds 
of seizures is reported on, 33 cases of alcoholic, 
organic and syncopic seizures are presented, the 
findings suggesting that alcoholic seizures are an 
entity apart from idiopathic epilepsy.—J. 4. Stern. 
4545. Williams, Harold L. Differential effects of 
focal brain damage on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
397.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, University of 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, | 
p. $1.71, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 3901. Y е 
4546. Williams, Janet Т. A study of the parents 
of cerebral palsied and non-cerebral palsied - 
dren using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 199.—Ab- 
stract of M.A. thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1951. 
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4547. Zíüzin, I. К. О vosstanovlenii narushen- 
nykh dvigatel’nykh funkfsii pri organicheskikh 
porazheniíakh (sentral'noi пегупої sistemy v svete 

` ucheniíà І. P. Pavlova o vysshei nervnoi defatel’ 

` nosti. (On the restoration of disturbed motor func- 
tions in cases of organic injuries of the central nerv- 
ous system in the light of I. P. Pavlov’s theory of 
higher nervous activity.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(8), 24-28.—Proceeding from Pavlovian 
theory which in this connection emphasizes (1) the 
development of motor functions via the conditoned 
reflex, and (2) the predominant role of the cerebral 
cortex in the substitution and compensation of dis- 
turbed functions, one may anticipate great progress 
in psychoneurology.—I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 3945, 3965, 3966, 4329, 4400, 
4662, 4681) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4548, Carr, Josephine. An investigation of the 
spontaneous speech sounds of five-year-old deaf- 
born children. Speech Monogr., 1952, 19, 192.— 
Abstract of M.A, thesis, State U. Iowa, 1951. 


4549, Gnade, Margaret Е. The patient's reaction 
to eye problems of middle age. Sight-sav. Rev., 1952, 
22, 154-156.—''Diseases of the eye are often fright- 
ening and bewildering. Individual reactions vary 
and at middle age and beyond are complicated by 
certain additional factors. Satisfactory results can 
be achieved only with the full cooperation of every- 
one concerned in the medical treatment and social 
Sea of the individual patient."—N. J. 

askin. 


4550, Harvey, Verne K. The “how” of hiring the 
handicapped. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1951, 12, 121- 
126.—A description of the Federal government's 
policies and procedures regarding the employment 
of handicapped people. The central policy is that 
P shall not be. discriminated against.—H, F, 

othe. 


4551. Heisler, Verda Thomas. Goal-setting be- 
havior of crippled and non-crippled children in situ- 
ations of success and failure. In Abstracis of dis- 
sertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 247- 
250. (Stanford U. Bull, 8th ser., No. 67.)—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D, disseration, Stanford U., 1951. 


4552. Hirsh, Ira J., Davis, Hallowell; Silverman. 
S. Richard; Reynolds, Elizabeth G., Benson, Robert 
W., & Eldert, Elizabeth. Development of materials 
for speech audiometry. J. Speech Hearing Disorders 
1952, 17, 321-337.—3 new hearing-for-speech tests 
are described, Preliminary results are presented in 
which intelligibility for these new tests is shown as 
a function of intensity and the relation between in- 
telligibility for these new tests and their analogous 
predecessors is established.— M, F. Palmer. 

4553, Jones, John W. (State Dep't. of E 
Salem, Ore.) Play therapy and the ъа А pu 
Outlook for the Blind, 1952, 46, 189-197.— The use of 
nondirective play therapy with 2 blind children is 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


described. An academically retarded boy in the first 
grade of an institution for the blind was seen 35 times. 
Nocturnal enuresis diminished, his attention span 
increased allowing him to concentrate on several 
pages of reading at a time, he showed progress in 
social behavior, and in the ability to be independent, 
The other case was that of a highly withdrawn girl 
who during the course of therapy exhibited an in- 
creased desire for social contacts and enough willing- 
ness to relate to somebody to enable an intelligence 
test to be administered to her, previously found 
impossible.—N. J. Raskin, 

4554. MacPherson, J. К. The status of the deaf 
and/or hard of hearing mentally deficient in the 
United States—1. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1952, 97, 375- 
386.— The history of the education of the deaf re- 
veals that deaf people have had to free themselves 
from the conception that they are “idiots, feeble- 
minded or mentally deficient." Presently "more is 
being done about the hearing acuity of mental de- 
fectives than is being done about the problem of 
mental deficiency among the deaf." Relationship 
between mental deficiency and deafness has not 
been finally determined.—H. R. Myklebust. 

4555. Plata, José. Les problémes psychotech- 
niques dans le travail des aveugles. (Psychotech- 
nical problems in the work of the blind.) In Baum- 
garten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27 : 3076), 577-581.—The work of the 
blind presents the same problems as the work of 
those who can see: vocational guidance, determina- 
tion of aptitudes, prevention of accidents, etc. Above 
all, however, is the question of compensation for the 
lack of vision by the sense of touch, for which psy- 
chotechnical solutions are essential —G. E. Bird. 

4556. Seigenthaler, Bruce M. (Pennsylvania 
State Coll, State College.), & Gunn, George Н. 
Factors associated with help obtained from indi- 
vidual he: aids. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1952, 17, 338-347.—In 143 case records of hearing 
aid selections, about 67% have perceptive deafness; 
about 8% have conductive deafness; the remainder 
have mixed conductive and perceptive deafness. 
All types of audiograms considered in this study 
received help with the respect to threshold gain with 
hearing aids. Conductive cases received significantly 
more help than other types of cases —M. F. Palmer. 

4557. Sensani, Elda. L'attivita dei centri di 
psicologia applicata per al riadattamento al lavoro 
dei tubercolotici dell’ istituo nazionale assistenza ai 
tubercolotici. (The work of the psychological center 
in the rehabilitation of the tuberculous at the lab- 
oratory of the National Institute for Assistance to 
the Tuberculous). In Baumgarten, Franziska, La 
Dsycholechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 583-584. This institute, founded in 1942, 
aims to readapt the tuberculous for whatever work 
they can do upon leaving the sanatorium. This is 
accomplished by studying the personality of the pa- 
Hent and giving him confidence in his ability. With 
this aim in view several hundreds of psychotechnical 
examinations have been administered.—G. E. Bird. 
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4558. Thompson, R. L. Placement mad or re- 
habilitation wise? New Outlook for the Blind, 1952 
46, 155-158.—About 50% of rehabilitation closures 
in agencies for the blind are trained and placed not as 
blind persons but as sight restoration cases who have 
had a progressive condition arrested. The system 
whereby the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion allocates money to the state vocational rehabili- 
tation departments has misplaced emphasis on 
placements and closures. This leads to neglect of 
cases requiring attention to the earlier aspects of re- 
habilitation, which are more difficult and subtle, in 
which the client is helped to apply for rehabilitation 
and to think about the best course of training and 
type of placement for himself.—JN. J. Raskin, 

4559. Worchel, Philip, & Berry, Joe H. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) The perception of obstacles by the 
deaf. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 187-194.—10 deaf 
subjects and 5 with normal hearing were blindfolded 
in order to determine whether auditory stimulation 
aids in the perception of obstacles under normal out- 
door conditions. Results indicate that audition is 
necessary for the perception of obstacles by the 
blind.—A. К. Solarz, 


(See also abstract 4562) 
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4560. Jones, Edward S. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Results of inactivity in the military services. Ub 
higher Educ., 1952, 23, 23-26.—For G.I.'s attending 
the University of Buffalo grades made in high school 
or college before entering the services were compared 
with those made after returning from service. In 
the entire group of such students 42% showed 
marked improvement in academic performance after 
their return. Among these was a group who had 
been stationed at one place with very little to do for 
at least 6 months during their service. Of these 
only 15% showed marked improvement after re- 
turning.— M. Murphy. 


(See also abstract 4150) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 
4561. Barber, Lucille Knecht. Immature ego de- 
velopment as a factor in retarded ability to read. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 503.—Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 440 p., $5.50, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3711. 


4562. Boone, Jerry Neal. A study of the effect of 
hearing loss of freshmen at the University of Florida 
on selected measures of their achievement. Speech 
Monogr., 1952, 19, 190-191.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis, U. Florida, 1951. 


4563. Gould, Henry. Relation of certain per- 
Sonality components to achievement in secondary 
School science. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 160-161.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, New York U., 1951. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 217 p., $2.71, 


27: 4558-4569 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3446. 


4564. Graham, E. Ellis. (U. Denver, Colo.) 
Wechsler-Bellevue and WISC scattergrams of un- 
successful readers. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
268-271.— Wechsler Bellevue subtest patterns of 97 
children classified as unsuccessful readers (UR) were 
examined for significant variance. Similar analysis 
was made of the WISC patterns of 37 of these same 
children. Significant differences in the patterns of 
these 2 tests, as well as differences within each test 
pattern are discussed, and their relevance to the 
problem of UR is examined.—F. Costin. ў 

4565. Grossman, Frances Gaezer. The effect of 
multiple vitamin therapy on intelligence, school 
achievement, learning ability, motor speed and 
visual motor coordination of school children. Dis- 
sert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 218-219.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, New York U., 1951. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 218 p., $2.73, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3447. 

4566. Holtzhausen, J. A. Die Remediéring van 
die Rekenmoeilikhede van Laerskoolleerlinge. (Re- 
medial teaching of pupils having difficulties in arith- 
metic) J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1950, 1, 183-194,— 
"Whether diagnosis of pupils' difficulties in arith- 
metic and the resultant remedial teaching should 
form part of the ordinary teaching of arithmetic was 
investigated experimentally. The fundamental dif- 
ficulties were diagnosed by means of specially pre- 
pared diagnostic tests and the main causes of these 
difficulties were discovered. The results of the 
statistical analysis prove that diagnosis of difficulties 
should form one of the basic principles of the teach- 
ing of arithmetic." —N. De Palma. 

4567. Jones, Morris Valentine. The effect of 
speech training on third-grade silent reading achieve- 
ment. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford. Univ., 
1950-51, 1951, 26, 296-298. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th 
ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Stan- 
ford U., 1950. \ 

4568. Khan, Mohammed Halim. Why do they 
dislike geography? J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 
9, 222-224.—1n grades 7 through 10, 179 students 
of 534 were selected because they expressed a 
dislike for geography. Fault with their teacher 
ranked first in frequency, followed by fault in the 
equipment, fault in their person, and fault in the 
subject matter, With these results, then, some of the 
student dislike could be eliminated if measures - 
which treated the causes were employed.—C. 
Schmehl. 

4569. Lankov, A. V. K istorii razvitiíà peredov- 
ykh idel v russkoi metodike matematiki. (On the 
history of the development of progressive ideas in 
Russian methods [of teaching] mathematics.) 
Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1951. 151 p. 4rub,, 35 Kop.— 
А history of the “pedagogy and psychology". of the 
mathematical teaching methods, employed in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, with emphasis on the emer- 
gence of “progressive ideas” independent of Western 
influence.—I. D. London. 
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4570. Morgan, Henry H. (Wesleyan U., Middle- 
town, Conn.) A psychometric comparison of achiev- 
ing and nonachieving college students of high ability. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 202-298.—''This paper 
considers, some measured interests, personality 
traits, and motives of achieving and nonachieving 
college students of high ability, and investigates the 
relationships between these measured personality 
variables and the students’ scholastic success," 
The following variables appeared to be related posi- 
tively to academic achievement: (1) “Maturity and 
seriousness of interests" ; (2) "Awareness of and con- 
cern for other persons." (3) “A sense of responsi- 
bility." (4) “Dominance, persuasiveness, and self- 
confidence," | (5) "Motivation to achieve." 28 
references.— F. Costin. 

4571. Park, George E. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) А case of simulated dyslexia. 
Arch. Pediat., 1951, 68, 158—164.— The case of an 
11-year-old only child, in the 5th grade, indicates the 
complex factors in dyslexia. Study of the boy's 
physical, mental, intellectual and emotional char- 
acteristics, and the social environment suggested 
that the problem does not seem to revolve about the 
boy but rather about the mother. After 8 months' 
treatment and counseling, the child's visual function, 
speech, and allergic condition of the respiratory tract 
had improved, and the mother's anxiety and pressure 
on the boy had diminished.—I. N. Mensk. 

4572. Park, George E. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) This, they would choose to do; 
a challenge anda plea. Arch. Pediat., 1951, 68, 533— 
539.—In 1945 it was estimated that 15-25% of the 
36 million children under 15 years of age in the U.S, 
had some degree of dyslexia. Study of dyslexia de- 
mands examination of physical status, personality 
and social characteristics, and home and school en- 
vironmental factors. Evaluation and treatment re- 
quire the team efforts of medical specialists in 
internal medicine or pediatrics, psychiatry, otolaryn- 
gology, and ophthalmology; and other specialists in 
psychology, education, speech correction, and social 
service.— T. N. Mensh. 

4573. Pass, Mary Florence. An inqui into the 
relationship between spelling and pope ume. de- 
fects in high school freshmen. Speech Monogr., 
1952, 19, 196-197.—Abstract of M.A. thesis, U. 
Alabama, 1950, 


4574. Patel, A. S. Attitudes of adolescent pupi 
toward cinema films. J. Educ. Psychol., Pv m 
1952, 9, 225-230,— Children in the eleventh grade of 
Baroda schools were employed for this investigation 
—109 boys and 47 girls between 15 and 18 years of 
age. The results were analyzed and it was found 
that the boys were more favorably impressed with 
the films than the girls, “We have not yet realized 
thatin expert hands the film is capable of doing great 
service and in raw hands it may do a great harm." — 
C. Schmehl. 


4575. Potgieter, С. J. Stilleestoetse vir standerds 
6tot10. (Silent reading test for standards 6 to 10). 
J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1950, 1, 207-219.—«This is a 
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description of the standardization of silent reading 
tests for high school pupils. The procedure adopted 
as well as the results obtained are stated. Standard 
and age norms are given in raw scores and standard 
scores. The results obtained showed very satis- 
factory coefficients of reliability.” —N. De Palma. 

4576. Schenk, V. W. D., & Korndérffer, A. 
Lees- en schrijfstoornis sen bij kinderen. (Reading 
and writing anomalies in children.) The Hague: 
Stols, 1952. 154 p. Hf. 15.—An important point 
in every case (the investigations published in this 
book are concerned with upwards of 100 cases of 
defective reactions to the written word, 31 of which 
are collected in a table) is emotional stress. Among 
the significant factors are mentioned hereditary de- 
fective functions where language is concerned, left- 
handedness, stammering, and hereditary deficiency. 
The prognosis varies considerably. The applied 
therapy consists, broadly, in training and activating 
every possible line of approach to the written word. 
Encouragement and contact are essential to the 
treatment.— M. Dresden. 

4577. Schenk, V. W. D., & Korndürffer, A. 
Moeilijke woorden. (Difficult words.) The Hague: 
Stols, 1952. 144 p.—Lists with words for the use of 
language teaching for pupils with difficulties in read- 
ing and writing, as a supplement to "Reading and 
writing anomalies in children" (see 27: 4576), in 
which book are given the rules for use. Colors are 
used to indicate the notation of words which are 
phonetically the same but different in spelling.— M. 
Dresden. 

4578. Todd, Frances E. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
Unified Sch. Dist) Democratic methodology in 
physical education; a sociometric Study. Sociomeiry, 
1951, 14, 203-209.—Human relationships in physical 
education classes can be measured objectively by the 
use of sociometric techniques.—J. Н. Bunzel. 

4579. Winslow, Leon L. Stages of growth and 
development in art. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 38, 
18-24.— Descriptions for age and grade levels are 
given for children's development in art interest and 
expression. The descriptions from age 5, kinder- 
garten, to age 17, senior high school, are based on 
teacher observations.—C. M. Louttit, 


(See also abstracts 4399, 4669) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


, 4580. Abrahamson, Stephen. A study of the rela- 
tionship between the social class background of 
Junior high school students and the rewards and 
punishments of the junior high schools. Dissert. 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 159-160.—Abstract of Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, New York U., 1951. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 215 p., $2.69, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3437. 
4581. Baron, Denis. (Oregon Coll. Education, 
Monmouth.  Personal-social characteristics and 
Sroom social status: a sociometric study of fifth 
and sixth grade girls. Sociometry, 1951, 14, 32-43.— 
Fifth and sixth grade girls of varying levels of class- 
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room social status were tested with regard to per- 
sonal and social characteristics. Among the con- 
clusions are: Significant differences were found in 3 of 
the test items. The greatest frequencies of unfavor- 


‘able responses were found in the case of the lower 


social status group. The average group resembles 
the low rather than the high status group. There 
is no indication that increase in social status per se 
will necessarily improve social adjustment and atti- 
tudes, These experiments attest again to the neces- 
sity for better understanding the social life of the 
classroom.—J. Н. Bunzel. 

4582. Daugherty, Flora Ferguson. А psycho- 
metric analysis of the interests and abilities of a 
selected high school population. In Abstracts of 
dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 384— 
386. (Stanford U. Bull. 8th ser., No. 67.)—Ab- 
stract of Ed.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1950. 

4583. Fuller, Elizabeth M., & Baune, Helen B. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis. Injury-proneness 
and adjustment іп a second grade. Sociometry, 1951, 
14, 210-225.—This pilot study of 22 children in an 
experimental group indicates that there exists a cor- 
relation between injury-proneness and ranges of 
ability and adjustment in a school population. The 
authors believe that "group composition is un- 
doubtedly an additional factor of importance in the 
injury-proneness syndrome." —J. Н. Bunzel. 

4584, Kidd, John W. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.) An analysis of social rejection in a college 
men's residence hall. Sociometry, 1951, 14, 226— 
234.—This summary of a doctor's dissertation indi- 
cates that membership in an out-group significantly 
attributes to rejection. However, neither income nor 
low-rated occupation of parents were determinants in 
the selection. Moreover, personality traits typical 
for frustration and insecurity were significantly as- 
sociated with rejection. Principles for a counseling 
program in order to increase social acceptability by 
the individual are suggested.—J. H. Bunzel. 

4585. Langenhoven, H. P. Opsomming van 'n 
vraelysondersoek na die gelukkigheid van inrigting- 
leerlinge. (Summary of a questionnaire investiga- 
tion into the happiness of pupils in an institution.) 
Proc. S. Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1950, No. 1, 28-24.— 
Abstract. 

4586. Smith, Benjamin Franklin. A critical analy- 
sis of the relationship between occupational goals, 
Social adjustment and social status of high school 
seniors in urban Negro high schools in two states. 
Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 162-163.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. dissertation, New York U., 1951. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 145 p., $1.81, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3452. 

4587. Stacey, Chalmers L., & Markin, Karl. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) The attitudes of college stu- 
dents and penitentiary inmates toward death and a 
future life. Psychiat. Quart, Suppl., 1952, 26, 
27-32.—Individual questionnaires were used in in- 
vestigating the attitudes. N = 360. Engineering 


students think of their own deaths less frequently,- 


attend funerals less, have less desire to live after 
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death, and think of suicide less frequently. Forestry 
students are less inclined to have a fear of death, 
think more of being buried alive, dread the sight of 
a corpse less. Law students think of their own 
deaths more, desire to know of future life more, be- 
lieve in a future existence less. Prisoners think of 
specific fatal diseases more, are more depressed by 
funerals, have attempted suicide more frequently.— 


D. Prager. 
(See also abstract 4664) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4588, Hildreth, Gertrude Howell Educating 
gifted children at Hunter College Elementary | 
School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. іх, 272 
p. $3.50.—For the past decade, New York City has 
conserved and developed the superior abilities of 
mentally gifted children by means of the Hunter 
College Elementary School. The work accomplished 
is explained in 13 chapters describing the opportuni- 
ties afforded, the organization, goals, curriculum, 
instruction, daily life, relation to the community 
and to parents, guidance and adjustments, teachers 
and their preparation, academic achievement, skills 
and attitudes, issues and unsolved problems. Argu- 
ments are presented for and against the desirability 
of separate schools for gifted children (who, after 
all, are our potential leaders) to develop their natural 
capacities to the fullest extent—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstract 4700) 
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4589. Banissoni, Ferrucio. Une épreuve d'orien- 
tation scolaire et professionnelle à Trieste. (A test 
of school and vocational guidance at Trieste.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 549—551.— This 
study is based on the testing of 1756 pupils in the 
last year of the primary school at Trieste, in order 
to discover the aspirations and tendencies of the 
children and the interest of the teachers in guidance. 
Pupils' families, psychologists, instructors, physi- 
cians and organizations worked as a functional unit. 
—G. E. Bird. А 

4590. Copeland, Theodore H., Jr. (Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.) A student-cen- 
tered program. J. higher Educ., 1952, 23, 145-147; 
172.—The program of student guidance at Franklin 
and Marshall College is described. Prominent fea- 
tures are: visit of student and his parents to the college 
during the summer before entrance, a freshman ori- 
entation program for 3 days prior to beginning of 


‚ classes, a formal orientation program meeting once a 


eek during the fall semester, guidance services pro- 
Vided free a charge, a Reading-Study Laboratory, 
and individual registration by the dean and his as- 
sistant.—M. Murphy. 

4591. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll, N. Y.) Pupil guidance. Educ. Adm, Superv., 
1952, 38, 25-32.—While each teacher should be 
guidance minded, the demands in high school re- 
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specialists, The organization, operation, 
and values of such a program are described.—C. М, 


4592, Rushong, Howard David, An evaluation of 


lower and advising 

In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ. 

950-51, 1951, 26, 498-501. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th 

ser, No. erates of Ed.D. dissertation, Stan- 
ford U., 1980. 

ts d'ori- 


4593, Gualtiero. Quelques 

E Om ови university 
orientation.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La pay- 
chotechnique dans le monte moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
539-544.— This problem is both social and individ- 
ual, Guidance, preceded by vocational selection, 
followed by questionnaires and consultations ex- 
plaining the requirements of various vocations is 
necessary for successful adjustment.—G. E. Bird. 


4594. Topp, Robert F. (Arizona State Coll., 
б ев аге 
the teacher's concern, Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 


38, 48-53.—As teachers are in most immediate con- 
tact with oe in кэ Чи кора, һе Es 44 

ns of perso: in il- 
Penis Aa author briefly MEN factors ‘which 


кын тау тоны suggestive of behavioral 
Africa.) 


4595, W.H. (Rhodes U., South 
АД зїп New South 
1940-46. ре S M eain Ass., 1951, 
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4598. de Fagoaga, Lucio Gil. Profils espagn 
percentilés, Applications individuelles et collectives 
du point de vue d’Ed.Claparéde. (Spanish percen- 
tile profiles. Individual and collective applica- 


tions from the point of view of Claparède.) In’ 


Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 551-552.—Most of 
the tests used were taken from Claparéde's manual 
on how to diagnose pupils. Perception, memory, the 
subconscious, impulsion, affectivity, the moral sense, 
judgment and reasoning were some of the nine func- 
tions tested. Profiles were presented for ages 4, 5, 
and 15, as well as for the adult level.—G. E. Bird, 

4599, Diez-Gasca, Maria. Recherches sur la 
(beep des jeunes gens qui se présentent à 
"université. (Research concerning the persona 
of young people who present themselves at the uni- 
versity.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 
technique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 
545-549.—Consideration is given to the quality and 
number of university students, resulting in the con- 
clusion that the state should take charge of univer- 
sity preparation of those who are poor but gifted, 
Careful screening by tests, interviews and question- 
naires can reduce the number of applicants. This is 
desirable in view of the present lowering of standards 
all over the world.—G. E. Bird. 

4600. Johnson, Preston C. The intellectual 
pomi of Virginia State College students. Virginia 
tate Coll. Gazette, 1947, 53, 51-61.—The study 
sought to determine whether there was any evidence 
of intellectual growth in a group of students at a 
Negro college. In September, 1943, 145 freshmen 
were given the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Test, Form Gamma A. M., and they took the test 
again шагу 1946, as juniors. The means of the 
first and second tests were 96.3 and 102.0 respec- 
tively, and the difference was significant. A positive. 
Fein was shown by 121 students, a negative change 
by 17, and no change by 7 students. The change 
decreases with an increase in the IQ, and is negative 
with those with IQ's over 120. 15 students who 
showed increases in IQ of more than 10 were inter- 
viewed, and included the following factors in their 
explanations of their poorer results on the first tests: 
unsatisfactory adjustment to college life, lack of 
fi ty with standard tests, general nervousness, 
poor study habits, and poor educational background. 
Bd Invent, Res. Racial Cultural Relat.) 

1. Myers, Robert Cobb. Biographical factors 
and academic achievement: an experimental investi- 
Lyne In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Unit. 
Бет tu 9796 саен U. Bull, 

ser., No. 67.)—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, 

Stanford U., 1950. 
4602. Neubauer, Vinzenz E. Ergebnisse einer 
chung an der Innsbrucker Uni- 


versität. (Results of aptitude testing at Innsbruck 
University.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psycho- 


dans le : 3076), 
527.8 "s le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076) 


1948, showed typical differences among the different 
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kinds of aptitude. Considerable correlation was 
found between the different phases of abstract in- 
telligence and the various kinds of practical intel- 
ligence; but much variety in student personality was 
evident, French summary.—G. E. Bird, 


4603. Rodrigo, Mercedes. Consultations psycho- 
logiques d'étudiants de l'Université Nai le de 
Colombie. (Psychological interviews with students 
of the National University of Colombia.) In Baum- 
garlen, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le monde 
moderne, (see 27: 3076) 535-539.—In addition to 
tests of intelligence and character, for admission to 
the university, provision is made for voluntary inter- 
views. "These disclose. difficulties of adjustment in 
family relations and university orientation, thereby 
improving mental hygiene and preventing further 
difficulty.—G. E. Bird. 


4604, Saum, James Arthur. Selection techniques 
and their application in the Stanford School of - 
cation. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 
1950-51, 1951, 26, 502-504. (Stanford U. Bull., 8th 
ser, No. 67.)—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, 
Stanford U., 1951, 


4605, Subes, Ј., & Subes, M. Tests de niveau 
scolaire—calcul et orthographe. (Tests of educa- 
tional level—arithmetic and spelling.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl. 1952, 2, 111-150.—A vailable tests of mental 
levels are more related to age than to specific edu- 
cational achievement and do not afford the precise 
selection needed to assign pupils to different sections 
within grades at the beginning of the school term. 
New tests of educational levels are proposed for the 
specific purpose of assigning pupils to different sec- 
tions within each school grade. The new tests are 
divided into 2 groups: spelling and arithmetic. 
Each test is specifically designed to correspond to a 
school grade and is as short as possible, The tests 
were administered to all pupils in primary education 
in a town of 25,000, A statistical analysis shows that 
girls are superior to boys in achievement and that the 
tests are valid for the purpose for which they were 
constructed, 18 references.—G. Besnard. 


4606. Varma, M. The scope of research on ex- 
amination. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 9, 207- 
212.—A compilation and comparison of the con- 
ditions, conventions and rules governing exam- 
inations as enforced by the various examining bodies 
might show diverent basic ideas concerning the pur- 
poses and functions of examinations. It might also 
yield a wide variety of results brought about by dis- 
crepancies inherent in the philosophies of adminis- 
trative bodies. If this should prove to be true, then 
we may attempt to correct our examination evils by 
Studying the existing grading systems, the distribu- 
tion of grades, the validity and reliability of examina- 
tions, the types of examinations used, and the rela- 
tionship of the examinations to both “cribbing” and 
to panic. All this should be done objectively using 
appropriate and sound statistical techniques wher- 
ever possible.—C. Schmehl. 
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OT: кейщ MENDES & William F. 
D a forced-choice scalo 
Б у OE a 


instructors. A 
Resour, Res. Cent., Res, Bull, 1952, 52-21. iv, 10 p. 


—Over 200 favorable descriptions were a basis for 
research leading to an ble form for 
USAF Bombardment 


instructor performance in 
Sc valuation by both supervisors and stu- 
dents is recommended.—R. Tyson, 

4608. Jones, J. Charles. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N, 
Y.) Reactions of teachers to be- 
havior problems. Educ, Admin, Superv., 1952, 38, 
283-292,—61 men and 39 women college seniors 
majoring in education in 5 different institutions re- 
sponded to a 12-item паа which presented 
brief descriptions of behavior problem children, The 
responses were free statements of what action the 
erie would take in dealing with the problem, 
Talking to and moralizing was the most frequent 
category of response (23%); further study to dne 
mine cause and adjustment of the Is’ work were 
second in order with 22.5% each; other actions did 
not exceed 6%, Punishment had 5.6% response, and 
taking no action 5.89. "The group à most 
capable in dealing with problems involving breaches 
of discipline or below-average ability and least effec- 
tive in handling potions of withdrawing, submissive 


behavior."—C. M. Louttit, 
4609. Ottaway, А. К. С. (U. Leeds, Eng, 
Mental health in the of teachers, J: 


World Fed, Ment, Hlth., 1952, 4, 112-120,—The 
author argues that the principles of mental health, 
in the sense of the dynamics of ality develop- 
ment, are not pe enough emphasis in the training 
of teachers, Student-teachers too often fail to ac- 
uire a working knowledge of the behavior of chil- 
die rather, they think of mental health “too much 
in terms of disease, and associated with psychiatrists 
and clinics," Not only is it important to oves 
them with intensive training in courses in child de- 
velopment, dynamics of personality, behavior 
lems of children, problems of adults, and social psy- 
chology and anthropology but also to program tutor- 
ial discussion groups ы Weck es дүү p E. 
learning process may be experien ro 
а. French translation р, 121-190.—J. Ф 
Franklin. 

4610, Pinkham, Frederick Oliver. Teacher рге- 
ference in pupil teacher relationships. In Abstracts 
of dissertations, Stanford Univ, 1950-51, 90. 26, 
478-482, (Stanford U. Bull, 8th ser., No, 67, 
Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 1 


4611. Stouffer, George A. W. Behavior 
of children as viewed by teachers and ental hype 
ists. Ment. Hyg, М. ¥., 1952, 
group of 481 teachers ad sampling Чоңу paralleled 
то 2 
Wickman’s. The procedure followed original 


except that one additional rating was 
pe Соне scher in order that teachers and mental 
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hygienists would have one scaled evaluation which 
was identical and thus overcome the objection made 
in the original study that two different procedures 
were used with these two groups. There is definite 
evidence that teachers and mental hygienists agree 
far more closely today than at the time of Wickman’s 
original study but there is still evidence of a need 
for teacher training in institutions to further em- 
phasize the understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment and the dynamics of child behavior.— 
M. А. Seidenfeld. 


4612, Struening, Elmer, & Spilka, Bernard. A 
Study of certain social and religious attitudes of 
university faculty members. Psychol.  Newsltr., 
1952, No. 43, 1-18.—An investigation to determine: 
(1) the relationships between social attitudes as 
measured by the F-scale (designed to measure po- 
tentially anti-democratic personality) and church 
attitudes as measured by the Attitude Toward the 
Church Scale (Thurstone and Chave); (2) relation- 
ship between the above mentioned scales and age, 

gious affiliation, university rank, education com- 
pleted, school association and church relation. 32 
references.—D. S. Leeds. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


4613. Arsenian, Seth, & Laird, Frederick AB 
(5, че СА, HAN ккк research in 
се personnel wor! a two-year 
period. Amer, Psychologist, 1952, 7, 180-191 
A table lists theses, projects and dissertations in 
uidance and personnel work completed during 
uly 1, 1948 to June 30, 1950. Topics of research, 
of degree (i.e., doctor's or master's) and whether 
the paper was published isindicated. Recommenda- 
tions are made to facilitate dissemination of gradu- 
ate research, It is suggested that “consolidation of 
research efforts might be more conducive to a more 
determined advance in the field of guidance and 
personnel work,"— R. Mathias. 


4614. Cross, Arthur C., & Hammond 
Social differences between сова? and ur. 
Successful" state highway patrolmen. Publ. Person- 
nel Rev, 1951, 12, 159-161.— Personal background 
factors were analyzed in comparing the 2 groups of 
patrolmen. No differences were found in educa- 
tional status, hobbies, age, height, and weight. 
qM aper сө ae Ss and significant, in rela- 
= ig 
discussed in detail.—H. P. Rothe (ig Mete a 
4615. Ells, Ralph W. (Allen-Bradley 7 
waukee, Wis.) ed job evaluation 42. 
Mgmt Ass., Personnel Ser., 1951, No. 140,9-21. — The 
bed оу of job кача is examined, and the 
-Bradley system lai i i i 
y t s explained in detail. This 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


4616. Friedmann, Georges. 
psychologiques et sociaux du travail a la chaine — 
observés dans ses développments récents. (Some | 
psychological and social aspects of the work of chain 
workers observed in recent developments.) In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 321-326.—The 
monotony of such work is more evident among be- 
ginners than among those who have been working 
for 6 monthsóra year. Much improvement in inter- 
est is noticeable when the relief of social activity is 
furnished. Physiological, psychotechnical, socio- 
logical and sociometric considerations are necessary, 
— 6, E. Bird. 

4617. Frisby, C. B. The assessment of flying 
skill. In Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotech- . 
nique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 511— 
516.—The use of mechanical recorders for objective 
details permits the testing officer to give his attention 
to matters that must be assessed subjectively— 
points which reflect important aspects of the pilot's | 
flying capacity. French summary.—G. E. Bird. 

4618. Goodacre, Daniel M., III. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, О.) The use of a sociometric test as a 
predictor of combat unit effectiveness. Sociometry, 
1951, 14, 148-152.—Verbal sociometric tests were 
given in 3 areas, namely, a non-military area, a 
garrison area, and a technical or field area. These 
tests show that they may be given to any other small 
organized unit in the armed forces or industry as a - 
predictor of group performance.—J. Н. Bunzel. 

4619. Menninger, William C. (Menninger Found- 
ation, Topeka, Kans.) Men, machines and mental 
health. Ment. Hyg., №. Y., 1952, 36, 184-196—A 
discussion of some of the broad problems of mental 
hygiene found in industry, with some suggestions on 
how leadership, recognition of the importance of 
motivation and the use of properly administered 
therapeutic help will tend to minimize these prob- 
lems, The responsibility of industry in the support 
of the mental hygiene program is delineated.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4620. Miller, Delbert C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Introductory demonstrations and applications of 
three major uses of role playing for business and 
government administrators. Sociometry, 1951, 14, 
48-70.—Role playing may be used as a conference 
technique for problem solving, a technique for em- 
ployment selection, and a training method for em- 
ployees and supervisors. There follow short reports 
by Clara Rubin, Harold A. Lang, and Charley Н. 

roaded, on sessions held and results achieved — 
J. Н. Bunzel. 

4621. Moreno, J. L., & Borgatta, Edgar F. An 
experiment with sociodrama and sociometry in in- 
dustry. Sociometry, 1951, 14, 71—104.— This paper 
comprises the record and analysis of a session of per- 
sonnel managers, consultants, industrial psycholo- 
gists and other professionals and laymen at the Socio- 
metric Institute. The authors conclude with a dis- 
cussion of the experimental design. They emphasize 
that the role playing part of the group and the inter- 
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viewing part are acting simultaneously and within 
the same setting; thus, conditions and stimuli for 
each group are the same, However, the leader of the 
role playing and the interviewing group is the same 
person. Any bias he may exhibit, consciously or 
unconsciously, will influence the cause and the result 
of the session. Therefore, it may be useful to as- 
sign the roles of the psychodramatic director and of 
the interviewer to 2 different individuals.—J. H. 
Bunzel. 

4622. Silberer, M.-L. Analyse d'une profession : 
Yemployé de laboratoire. (Analysis of a vocation: 
the laboratory worker.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans de monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 487-489.— Under the auspices of the psycho- 
technical institutes of Bále and Zürich, laboratories 
were visited and employees and their supervisors 
interviewed and tested, resulting in the conclusion 
that the most important inherent qualities of the 
laboratory worker are a tendency to be submissive, 
helpful to others and productive.—G. E. Bird. 


4623. Smith, Dale Orville. A criterion for the 
study of leadership in certain combat air groups. In 
Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1950-51, 
1951, 26, 516-518. (Stanford U, Bull., 8th ser., No. 
67.)—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation, Stanford U., 


1951. 
(See also abstract 4550) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


4624. Browning, Rufus C., Hammond, Kenneth 
R., & Fenger, Frederic С. Self-selection of person- 
nel. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1951, 12, 9-12.—4 sources 
of information were used in selecting one of 12 Ser- 
geants to be promoted to Captain of the State High- 
way Patrol. The sources were written tests of laws 
and procedures, experience ratings, merit ratings, 
and assessment of each other by the 12 candidates. 
The assessment was based on ratings following group 
discussions of assigned problems, Sociometric re- 
cordings of the group discussions would have selected 
the same Captain, altho these ratings were not used. 
The value of this method of group self-assessment 
lies in the morale value of the group acceptance of the 
man selected.—H, F. Rothe. 


4625. Crissey, W. J. Е. (Queens Coll., New York.) 
The employment interview—research areas, meth- 
ods, and results. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 73-85. 
—"The keynote of research on the employment 
interview should be specificity to the particular busi- 
ness enterprise. Reliability of results should be 
determined by sufficiently comprehensive experi- 
mental design to include intra- and inter-rater con- 
sistency and, if feasible, consistency of applicant be- 
havior. Validation research should embrace such 
problems as identification, definition, and clarifica- 
tion of traits relevant to job success; identification of 
Persons who are ‘good pickers of men’; refinement 
and extension of criterion information; and, finally, 
а continuing evaluation against subsequent on-the- 
job performance."— 4. S. Thompson. 


27: 4622-4632 


4626. Crocklin, Edwin J. Evaluating merit 
tem recruitment and selection: a critique. Publ. 
Personnel Rev., 1951, 12, 206-208,— This is a critique 
of the paper by Friedland and Raney (see 27 : 4628). 
The author questions primarily their selection of the 
subsequent fate of provisional appointees as an ade- 
quate criterion of the effectiveness of a merit system. 
As a single criterion, this measure is too restrictive 
and often too influenced by other, non-personal, 
factors.—H. F. Rothe. 

4627, Culhane, Thomas L. (Municipal Civil 
Service Bd., Portland, Ore.), & Kingsley, Barbara J. 
Accelerated mass ion for 14! . Publ. 
Personnel Rev., 1951, 12, 21-24.— This is a descrip- 
tion of the psychological and physical tests used fi 
selecting laborers. The emphasis is upon the pro- 
cedural rather than technical aspects of the ЫК 
—H. Е. Rothe. | 

4628. Friedland, L. L., & Raney, E. T. (Wayne 
U., Detroit, Mich.) A method for evaluating merit 
system recruitment and selection. Publ, Personnel 
Rev., 1951, 12, 202-205.— The central thesis of all 
civil service systems based on the merit principle is 
the rejection of personal influence in the recruitment 
and selection of personnel. It is proposed here that 
civil service agencies make an annual public account- 
ing of their effectiveness. Forms and procedures for 
doing so are described, using the fate of provisional 
appointees as a criterion.—4H. F. Rothe. 


4629. Geldard, Frank A. The selection of pilots 
in ће U. S. Air Force. In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psycholechnique dans le monde moderne, (sce 27: 
3076), 500-506.—The methods of selection and 
classification of American military Air Force pilots is 
reviewed, using as a point of departure job analysis 
and a study of the causes of accidents among 1000 
candidates examined. The battery of tests used is 
the result of research and continued revision. French 
summary.—G. E. Bird. 4 

4630. Kerr, Willard А. (Illinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago.) Summary of validity studies of the Tear 
Ballot. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 105-113,—The 
findings of a series of validity studies using the Tear 
Ballot are presented showing significant relationship 
with turnover, sociometric status, worker satisfac- 
tion, empathic ability, a grievance criterion, and 
other relevant measures in a variety of work situ- 
ations. "Item intercorrelation matrices and factor 
analyses have indicated a dynamic uniqueness for 
each item of the Ballot in various work groups and 
psychological climates.”—A. 5. Thompson. 

4631. Lindbom, Theodore Rudolph. Supervisory 
training and employee attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 385.—Asbtract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manu 
154 p., $1.93, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 3637. А 

4632. Mandell, Milton М. Problems executive 
selection. даш bel Eos КАКАЙ ИЛО 
The difficulties confronting those con ў 
selecting executives are: (1) The methods available 
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for evaluating potentials for executive work at an 
early age are inadequate; (2) The customary job 
descriptions are not of much value, for very often the 
man makes the job, and the whole area of job poten- 
tial is more significant than the immediate job de- 
mands; (3) A long period of rotational training, be- 
‘tween ages 25 and 38, provides management with 
opportunities for observation and potentials with 
зев for development; and these may provide 
better cues than objective measures. 17 references. 
—H. Moore. 

4633. Meyer, Herbert H. (Psychological Corp- 
oration, New York.), & Worbois, Greydon M. The 
use of tests in the selection of supervisors. Amer. 
Mgmt Ass., Personnel Ser., 1951, No. 137, 27-32.— 
Both technical and administrative details are de- 
scribed here. 7 tests were administered to 231 super- 
visors of the Detroit Edison Company, and they were 
validated against superiors’ ratings. 3 tests, de- 
scribed briefly, were found individually valid, with 
multiple r's of .58 for office supervisors and .48 for 
operating supervisors. The tests were the Human 
Relations test, Personal Interest Inventory, and 
Word Fluency test. The Supervisor’s Opinionnaire, 
and Description of Supervisors test were not sig- 
nificantly valid.—ZH. F. Rothe. 

4634, Myers, Maude. A streamlined examination 
for hospital attendant. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1951, 
12, 77-80.—A description of the procedures used in 
selecting new hospital attendants by the Illinois 
Civil Service Commission, A written test and phy- 
sical examination were given before an interview and 
the total time elapsed was 3 hours—at the end of 
which the successful candidates were offered jobs. 
The emphasis in the article is on administration and 
ee recruitment.—H, Е. Rothe, 

5. Northrup, George В. The front line super- 
visor. Advanced Mgmt, 1952, 17 (2), DELE Сыта 
istics of supervisors, their selection by the use 
of rating schedules and by the interpretation of per- 
"M m in PEN of experience, test results, and 

‘ors, ап е traini; i 
dlecossed Де А training of supervisors are 


4636, Parry, John Butler. The selection of air- 
crew in the R.A.F, In Baumgarten, Fransiska. 1; 
psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 


3076), 506-. 11.—Today, success in aircrew traini 
б H А t 
calls for intelligence and educational altsfumens 
measured by written tests; personal qualities deter- 
Y i Fei pn of interview, and category 
e measure aptitud 2 - 
Ba NR DE у aptitude tests. French us 


of the way supervisory practices affect 

titudes. Dissert. Abstr., 1952, 12, 222 bah AC 
stract of Ph.D. dissertation, U. Michigan, 1952 
Microfilm of сопре manuscript, 284 D. $3.55, 


тато Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
4638. Severin, Daryl. The predictability of vari- 


ous kinds of criteria. Personne] Psychol., 1952, 5, 
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93-104.—From published and agency sources, re- 
search studies are summarized on (1) relationships 
among several criterion measures of the same jobs, 
and (2) comparison of the usefulness of certain types 
of tests for predicting job performance. Tables of 
correlations among criterion measures and for per- 
sonality and nonpersonality tests vs. job performance 
are presented. Intercriteria correlations averaged 
:28, indicating that criteria are not equivalent. Non- 
personality tests give higher correlations than per- 
sonality tests in predicting job performance. Tailor- 
made personality tests seemed more satisfactory for 
predicting job performance than ready-made per- 
sonality tests but this was not true for non-personality 
tests.—A. S. Thompson. 

4639. Viteles, Morris S.  (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Psychology in civil aviation. In 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 491—500.—An 
effort is described, during and since the World War, 
to establish and evaluate a battery of tests to deter- 
mine the success of the training of aviation pilots. 
The different activities and qualities involved are 
analyzed with a view to reducing accidents and 
achieving maximum competency. French summary. 
—G. E. Bird. 

4640. Wagner, Martin. An evaluation of tech- 
niques in selecting life insurance salesmen. Psychol. 
Newsltr., 1952, No. 42, 1-19.—A general picture of 
some of the psychological instruments and techniques 
used in predicting the probable success or failure of 
life insurance salesmen is presented. An attempt to 
evaluate the predictors and the methods utilized in 
their standardization is made. Similar studies are 
noted with their limitations discussed. 28-item 
bibliography.— D. S. Leeds. 

4641. Worthy, James C. Planned executive de- 
velopment: the experience of Sears, Roebuck, and 
Co. Amer. Mgmt Ass., Personnel Ser., 1951, No. 
137, 3-27.— This paper summarizes some of the most 
Important aspects of the Sears organization's ex- 
perience in the selection, training, and placement of 
executives, Emphasis is upon the philosophical 
bases and administrative aspects of the problems. 
Some of the forms and controls used are illustrated. 
—H. F. Rothe. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

1642. D'Arcangelo Mark, & Majesty, Melvin. 
How effective are our industrial tools? Advanced 
Mgmt, 1952, 17 (2), 18-20.—Once jobs were an end in 
themselves; now they are a means to an end; in many 
cases jobs are not a source of satisfaction, and so the 
worker finds his satisfaction after he leaves the work 
place—and needs more money to get it. The degree 
to which the job helps the worker realize his values 
determines its satisfaction for him; an appreciation 
of his values will help reduce labor turnover.—H. 
Moore. 

1643. Diebold,JohnT. Scientificmanagementand 
humanrelations. Advanced Mgmt, 1952, 17 (2), 12-14. 
— Adverse criticism of the scientific school of man- 
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©» 
agement cannot be attributed to Taylor, for he re- 
peatedly stresses the need for individual attention, 
for the proper timing of innovations, and for a sound 
grounding in the principles of human relations. The 
resistance against Taylor’s system is due to the fact 
that the tools that he fashionéd are being used apart 
from and without any understanding of his broader 
concepts.—H. Moore. 

4644. Dobris, Ohavo. (New York U.) Trade 
union attitudes toward job evaluation. Psychol. 
Newsltr., 1952, No. 39, 1-6.—A discussion of “trade 
union" attitudes toward job evaluation. It is con- 
cluded that there is no fixed, theoretical frame of 
reference which is accepted by all trade unions. 
The attitude is determined by the bargaining posi- 
tion.— JD. S. Leeds. 

4645. Hall, William B. (Detroit (Mich.) Bank.) 
Employee self-appraisal for improved performance. 
Amer. Mgmt Ass., Personnel Ser., 1951, No. 140, 
29-34.—A description of the administrative aspects 
of a merit rating program that involves top manage- 
ment participation and employee self-rating and dis- 
cussion of the rating with superiors —H. F. Rothe. 

4646. Hamel, LaVerne, & Reif, Hans G. Should 
attitude questionnaires be signed? Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1952, 5, 78-91.—Using the Employee Attitude 
Questionnaire with employees of a department store 
the question of differences in response due to signing 
or not signing the questionnaire was investigated. 
It was concluded that (1) essentially the same re- 
sponses were obtained for individuals in identified or 
anonymous groups, and (2) mean group total scores 
did not differ significantly. “These results may have 
been influenced by the fact that the questionnaires 
were administrated by the staff of a university or- 
ganization and respondents were repeatedly assured 
that the questionnaires would only be used for con- 
fidential research purposes.” —A. S. Thompson. 

4647. Waddell, Richard L. Supervisors and pot 
ductivity. Supervision, 1952, 14(2), 14-15, 27.— 
Discusses studies made by the University of Michi- 
gan's Survey Research Center dealing with the rela- 
tionship between supervisors and workers and the 
productivity of groups of workers. Some findings of 
research with clerical workers at the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company and with section-gangs at the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad are given. Three 
major findings from the C. & O. research indicate 
that foremen of the highest producing section-gangs 
were (1) more conscious of being leaders; (2) more 
interested in their men as persons; (3) more favor- 
ably impressed with their groups than low producers 
were with theirs. These studies put a definite pro- 
duction value on good human relations.— (Courtesy 
of Industr. Train. Abstr.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 
4648. Cameron, Dale C. Human relations in oc- 


Cupational health. Publ. НИ Rep., Wash. 1952, 67, 
686-689.—Objectives of an occupational health 
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program are discussed. A plea is made for studies 
which analyze the psychological requirements of 
various jobs and assess the psychological character- 
istics of individuals being selected to do them.— 
C. L. Anderson. 


(See also abstracts 3923, 4075) 
INDUSTRY 
4649. McGehee, William, & Livingston, Dwight 
Н. (Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C.) Tr: re- 


duces material waste. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 
115-123.— Wastage in a textile process was reduced 
61.6% over a 29-week period subsequent to the intro- 
duction of a waste-reduction program. The program 
included training and closer supervision to improve 
performance, motivation of the workers through a 
conference and posting of waste records, and a slight 
improvement in the machine. Most of the reduction 
in waste occurred during the training and reinforce- 
ment period and was retained during post-training 
periods.—A. S. Thompson. 


4650. Müller, E. A. Die Beurteilung der beru- 
flichen Ermudung und Erholung in der Arbeitspysi- 
ologie. (Causation of occupational fatigue and re- 
covery according to the physiology of work.) Mensch 
и. Arbeit, 1952, No. 4, 19-26.—Industrial fatigue is 
hard to measure because production is usually car- 
ried on at less than the worker's capacity. More- 
over, production is often geared to a relatively un- 
changing shop requirement. Thus decrease in pro- 
duction, the best measure of fatigue, is hard to apply. 
Pulse rate bears a linear relationship to work output. 
The LPI (Leistungs-Puls-Index) is the increase in 
pulse rate per minute for a 10-watt per minute work 
output. Use of this index is described.—S, Adams. 


4651. Touraine, Alain. (Centre d'Etudes Soci- 
ologiques, Paris, France.) Ambiguité de Іа sociologie 
industrielle américaine. (Ambiguity of industrial 
sociology in America.) Cah. Inl. Sociol., 1952, a 
131-147.—An appraisal of the development an 
present status of industrial sociology in North 
America and in England. The author is especially 
concerned with the emphasis given to psychological 
factors. In his opinion, this is due to the passive 
acceptance by American workers of the social 
structures surrounding them and, more directly, toa 
failure to transcend these limitations of the local 
situation. The author's main conclusion is that 
American industrial RU lacks scientific status 
and that its findings should be taken as a set of docu- 
ments available for scientific study. A brief de- 
scription of industrial sociology in France an 
Russia is appended.—G. Dufresne. * 


(See also abstracts 4009, 4671, 4684) 


Business & COMMERCE 
4652. Meyer-Ginsburg, Aniela. Contribution a 
la оле de l'annonce. (Contribution to the 
psychology of the advertisement.) In Baumgarten, 
Fransiska, La psychotechnique dans le monde mod- 
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erne, (see 27: 3076), 592-595.—The problem was to 
test the value of advertisements in periodicals, by 
the effect on the reader, after rapid perusal of the ma- 
terial. Among elements considered were size, illu- 
strations, position, and dispersion of pages. The 
readers were students of the school of education and 
of the normal school, and the faculty of philosophy 
of the university.—G. E. Bird. 

4653. Migliorino, Giuseppe. Possibilità di ap- 
plicazione dei “mezzi audio-visivi" іп campo ferro- 
viario. (Possibility of audio-visual aids in the realm 
of international trade.) In Baumgarten, Franziska, 
La psychotechnique dans le monde moderne, (see 27: 
3076), 568-572.—The development of audio-visual 
means such as luminous signs, etc., can overcome the 
barriers of language, give special aid to the tourist, 
and combat prejudice, hatred and ideas of the in- 
equality of men and races. French summary.— 
С. Е, Bird, 


4654. Spencer, Gilmore J., & Worthington, 
Richard. Validity of a projective technique in pre- 
dicting sales effectiveness, Personnel Psychol., 1952, 
5, 125-144.—The Worthington Personal History, an 
application blank, was used to predict success of 
salesmen in a light manufacturing company. The 
blank is analyzed as a projective device, inferences 
being drawn concerning the individual's personality 
structure and from these inferences predictions are 
made as to future job success. A comparison of 
four-point overall ratings made from this analysis is 
made with length of service and total sales as criteria 
for a group of 129 salesmen during the first year of 
employment. Results were positive. From the 
analysis a number of characteristics are listed which 
appear to contribute to sales success.— A. 5. Thomp- 


son, 
(See also abstract 4640) 


PROFESSIONS 


4655. Mahler, Irwin. Attitudes toward socialized 
medicine. In Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford 
Univ., 1950-51, 1951, 26, 259-261. (Stanford U. 


Bull., 8th ser., No, 67.)—АЫ i 
tos, et at D fu stract of Ph.D. disserta- 


‚ 4656. Smith, Elizabeth В. (Catholic - 
ington, D. C.) 'Sociometry ix thi So oon 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 866-867.—This is a tech. 
nique for the use of counselors, The interpersonal 
relationships in a class of 85 nursing students were 
studied over a period of 18 months. Tests were given 
every 2 months, and socio-grams prepared. The 
author believes that the use of the information by 
ШОНУ ШУК. һаз roles in better cooperation 
n e development of ma: -adj 
personalities. M. VOR ны 


4657. Steuart, Guy W. (Union Hi 
ment, Natal, South Africa.) Baychologieal в 076 
an intensive health service. Proc, S; Afr. Psychol, 
Ass., 1950, No. 1, 21.—Abstract. i 


(See also abstract 3916) 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


aS 

te 
UNPUBLISHED THESES." ,. 

(Copies available through inter-library Jaan) 


4658, Amdal, Glenn Edward. Relation of skill in 
handwriting to motor skill. 1952, M.S., Illinois 
State Normal U. 

4659. Anliker, James E. A consideration of the 
aspects of consciousness : a dynamic structural inter- 
pretation introducing a general [theory] of knowl- 
edge. 1952, M.A., U. Chicago. 

4660. Arey, Leo Bertram. A tachistoscopic study 
of levels in symbolism, 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4661. Baggaley, Andrew Robert. The relation of 
concept formation to cognition, temperament, and 
attitude variables. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4662. Barkley, Bill. A study comparing the per- 
formance of brain damage cases on the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test and a tactual-kinesthetic 
version of the same. 1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve 


4663. Barrows, Gordon. Factors associated with 
chronicity of war neuroses. 1952, Ph.D., Western 
Reserve U. 

4664, Beatty, Walcott H. Validation and uses of 
the observation for determining the climate of feel- 
ings in a classroom. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4665. Benjamin, Elaine. A comparison of mothers 
who have a psychopathological para partum reaction 
with mothers who do not. 1953, M.A., Western 
Reserve U, 

4666. Bolin, Stanley. Neuromuscular activity 
= the recall of tasks. 1952, M.A., Western Reserve 


. 4667. Bragg, Emma L. Social and cultural factors 
in an experimental test of intelligence for ages 17-20. 
1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

. 4668. Carr, Arthur Charles. The consistency of 
inferred affect in projective test responses. 1952, 
Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4669. Counts, Sarah. Achievement in college 
mathematics as a function of instructors’ and stu- 
dents’ patterns of primary mental abilities. 1952, 
Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

‚„‚ 4670, Cummins, Jeanne Marie. Some personal- 
ity and motivational factors in learning. 1952, 
Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

1671. Daniels, Harry W. A psychologicál study 
of management factors in motor vehicle unit safety. 
1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

4672. Fortier, R. A study of the relation of the 
теѕропѕе to color and some personality functions. 
I. The response to color and ego functions: an 
effect-color theory. IL An analysis of groups of 
dream series differing in the frequency of dreams in 
color. Ш. Some Rorschach variables associated ' 
with the frequency of dreams in color. 1952, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 

4673. Geldreich, Edward William. Some physi- 
ological concomitants of mental work. 1952, Ph.D., 
U. Chicago. 
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4674, Goldner, Ralph H. Individual differences 


in. problem-solving behavior. 1952, Ph.D. U. 


Chicage. . 

4675. Hartley, Raymond Ellis, Jr. On the logical 
foundations of factor analysis. 1952, Ph.D., U. 
Chicago. 

4676. Heald, James Eudean. Abstract behavior 
in elementary school children as measured by the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Stick Test and the Weigl- 
Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form Sorting Test. 1952, 
M.S., Illinois State Normal U. 

4677. Hind, Joseph Edward, Jr. An electro- 
physiological study of auditory cortex in the cat. 
1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4678. Jackson, Victor Alonzo. Factors in pref- 
erences for Szondi Test pictures. 1952, Ph.D., U. 
Chicago. 

4679. Knapp, William. A study of the quality of 
slowness of two groups of psychotic patients as 
demonstrated by performance on the revised Beta 
examination. 1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

4680. Lichtenberg, Philip. A content analysis of 
American motion pictures with special respect to 
four classes of characteristics. 1952, Ph.D., West- 
ern Reserve U. - 

4681. Loehrke, Leah. An evaluation of the Ror- 
schach method for the study of brain injury. 1952, 
Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

4682. Lutes, Billy Clark. A factorial study of an 
attrition group in client-centered therapy. 1952, 
M.A., U. Chicago. 

4683. Meer, Samuel. 
relationship between ideology and dreams. 
Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

4684. Miller, Carmen. A comparison of person- 
ality characteristics of high-accident and low-acci- 
dent bus and street car operators. 1952, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 

‚ 4685. Murphy, Mary М. Social class differences 
in responsiveness to the program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4686. Nechin, Herbert. A study of the relation- 
ship between parental ideology toward children’s 
violation of conventional values and ethnocentrism. 
1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

‚ 4687. Pope, Henry L. Prohibitions, self-concep- 
ов, and dreams: 1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve 


A study of the dynamic 
1952, 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


ШЕ 
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4688. Reed, Richard Ү. A qualitative study of the 
self concept as revealed in the counseling situation. 
1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

. 4689. Remits, Ernest L. The feeling of superior- 
ity and anxiety-superior, 1952, MA. U. Ottawa. 

4690. Rosenberg, Phyllis. The predictive value 
of the Kuder Preference Record. 1952, M.A., 
Western Reserve U. 

4691. Rosenthal, David. Perception of some per- 
sonality characteristics in members of a small group. 
1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4692. Ruble, Dennis Wayne. Psychosexual de- 
velopment of forty-four mentally retarded boys. 
1952, M.S., Illinois State Normal U. 

4693. Saugstad, Per. Problem solving as depend- 
ent upon availability of functions. 1952, Ph.D., U. 
Chicago. 

4694, Shotick, Andrew L. Personality adjust- 
ment and socioeconomic status. 1952, M.S., Illinois 
State Normal U. 

4695. Singer, Harry. Validity of the projection of 
sexuality in drawing the human figure. 1952, M.A., 
Western Reserve U. 

4696. Spies, Kathryn Elaine. A comparison of 
dream and Rorschach content of psychotics and 
non-psychotics. 1952, M.A., U. Chicago. 

4697. Stenger, Charles. Magical thinking. 1952, 
Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

4698. Streitfeld, Harold Stuart. An attempt to 
validate specific psychodynamic formulations in in- 
dividuals with peptic ulcer. 1952, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

4699. Thompson, Paul. Ethnocentrism and cog- 
nitive processes. 1952, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

4700. Turnquist, Donald A. A study of La mis 
education needs for mentally retarded pupi in 
Illinois public schools. 1952, M.S., Illinois State 
Normal U. 

4701. Warinner, Ellen M. A comparison of test 
performance of dull children on the revised Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Wechsler-Intelligence Scale for 
Children. 1952, M.A., U. Chicago. 

4702. Wright, Carl S. Age and associated char- 
acteristics affecting cross-identification of sex on the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 1952, Ph.D., Western 
Reserve U. 

4703. Zucker, Karl. Experimental investigation 
of correlates of projection. 1952, M.A., Western 
Reserve U. 
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MEMBERSHIP RULES IN THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


There are three classes of membership in the American Psychological Association: 
Associate, Fellow, and Life Member. б 


Associates 


The largest class of membership is Associate. In order to qualify as an Associate 
an applicant must meet one of three sets of requirements: 


1, He must have a doctor’s degree based in part upon a psychological dissertation 
and conferred by a graduate school of recognized standing; or 


2. He must have completed two years of graduate work in psychology at a recog- 
nized graduate school and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that is 
primarily psychological in character; or 


3. He must have completed one year of graduate study plus one year of profes- 
sional work in psychology and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that 
is primarily psychological in character, 


Distinguished persons in related sciences, education, or other fields outside of 
psychology sometimes apply for membership in the Association because of their 
interest in allied research problems. When the Council of Representatives con- 
siders it in the interests of the Association to elect such distinguished persons, the 
requirements stated above may be waived, 


Annual dues for Associates are $17.50, except that for his first five years of 
membership, a member pays $12.50 a year, 


. Applicants must have their applications complete by August 1. New Asso- 
Clates are elected in the fall and their ip i 

Journals due Associates begin with the 

Psychologist, the Psychological Abstracts, 


experience beyond that degree. They must be 
ment of psychology as a science and a profession, 


Annual dues for Fellows are $17.50, except that for his first five years of member- 


ship, a member pays $12.50 a year. Fellows receive the same journals as Associates. 


In the American Psychological Association, 


his own request, no one is made a Fellow except at 


Life Members 
bers who have reached the age of 65 and who 


Е ars. They are i 
gist and the у. У are exempt from dues, and receive the 
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4704. Gattegno, Caleb. Introduction à la psy- 
chologie de l'affectivité et à l'éducation à l'amour. 
(Introduction to the psychology of affectivity and 
to education for love.) Neuchatel: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1952. vii, 126 p. Sw.fr. 5.50.—The au- 
thor's psychological and educational theories are 
‘based on his philosophy: Man is spiritual energy and 
affectivity, a lower form of this energy, precedes the 
perceptual life. Our present day intellectual and 
social education neglect the development of this 
source of the higher forms of love, but the egocentric 


- feelings of the child must be transformed to altruistic 


and universal love. Education for universal love 
must not restrict itself to the knowledge of only one 
national culture. The new education for the whole 
world must aim at the creation of a world-wide con- 
science by the comparative study of various cultures. 
— М. Haas. 

4705. Lovibond, S. Н. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
The water diviner's frame of reference. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 4, 62-73.— The assumption is made 
that movement of the diviner's rod is initiated non- 
consciously by the diviner himself, rather than by 
electricity, E.S.P., etc. The proposition that the 
conditions determining movement of the rod are the 
diviner's "frame of reference" derived from past 
experience is tested and substantiated.—J. A. Stern. 

4706. Schneirla, T. C. A consideration of some 
conceptual trends in comparative psychology. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1952, 49, 559-597.—The literature is dis- 
cussed critically under the rubrics: the innate; 
learning ; intelligence; perception; comparative social 


ЮЭ psychology of animals; and aspects of method and 


attitude. The question is asked, "Do we have а 
Comparative psychology?" The answer, in part, is 

Although a sound use of the comparative method 
would be expected to unify and mutually strengthen 


tall psychological fields having to do with problems 


of development, we have at the present time no 
articulated and integrated advance of this kind." 
188-item bibliography.—4M. К. Marks. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4707. Al-Zahabi, A. (Psychology of symbolism.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1949-50, 5(2), 253-272.—Inter- 
pretations of Gestalt, Associationism and Organismic 
Schools are used. Symbolism is not only limited to 


“sensation but includes intuition, emotion and the 


ought processes. Hence it can be said that within 


A the framework of general psychology, symbols or- 
| ‚биге man's psychological life in its 


attempt at 


expression and in its search for knowledge.—L. H. 
Melikian. 


4708. Bachem, A. Complementarity of matter 
and mind. Acta psychol., 1952, 8, 322-336.— То 
the self, the world appears as an infinity of space, 
time and matter, without life, without soul, without 
color, sound, sense and purpose : an immense em tity. 
Relative to the cosmos, the self is a mirage of feel- 
ings, sensations, thoughts: a mere illusion. Yet both 
worlds are one and the same, but seen from different 
points of view. It is one world, seen with different 
eyes, measured by different rulers, judged upon dif- 
ferent standards. . . . It appears different observed 
from the earth and from beyond the galaxies. Con- 


sidered from the basis of the complementarity princi: . 


ple, the dualism disappears and becomes replaced 
through a reasonable monism.”—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4709. Conen, Paul F. (West Baden Coll., Ind.) 
Aristotle’s definition of time. Леш Scholast., 1952, 
26, 441-458.—The numerous commentaries on Ari- 
stotle's doctrine of time as a measure of motion and 
of being moved are critically reviewed. The author 
rejects the interpretation of others that time is a pre- 
requisite of motion, and concludes that Aristotle 
meant, correctly, that time isa consequent of motion, 
as is also a numbering soul.—G. 5. Speer. 

4710. Daya. Some considerations on F.S.C. 
Northrop’s theory of concepts. Phil Rev N. Y., 
1952, 61, 392-399.—Daya presents philosophical 
evidence of deficiencies in Northrop's theory of con- 
cepts which, in the author's opinion, have been the 
result of a disregard of concepts by imagination, 
This deficiency has in turn resulted in Northrop pre- 
senting an inadequate theory of art and value in his 
system.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


4711, Dennis, Wayne, et al. Current trends in 
psychological theory. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1951. 213 p. $4,00.—The 8 
papers in this volume were presented at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in February, 1951. The authors 
had a common task of discussing the status of psy- 
chological theory in several specialized areas as it 18 
found at mid-century. Each paper emphasizes inter- 
pretation and evaluation, rather than a simple review 
of literature. The authors and their contributions 
are: Wayne Dennis, Developmental theories; Robert 
Leeper, Theories of personality ; Harry F. Harlow, 
Learning theories; James J. Gibson, Theories of per- 
ception; David Krech, Cognition and motivation ш 
psychological theory; David McK. Rioch, Theories of. 
psychotherapy ; W. S. McCulloch, Brain and be- 
havior; and Herbert Feigl, Principles and problems 
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of theory construction іп psychology.—C. М. 

Louttit. 

4712. Gaafar, M. (The logic of Science.) Egypt. 
J. Psychol, 1950, 6(1), 61-80.—А discussion of 
Newton's mechanistic philosophy and Darwin's 
evolution and their adequacy for contemporary sci- 
entific thinking. The second is felt to be more ade- 
quate for both the social and physical sciences, and 
makes it unnecessary to introduce such concepts as 
"soul" “libido,” “elan vital" which mechanistic 
philosophy finds necessary in explaining human be- 
havior.—L. Н. Melikian, 

4713. Gottschall, W. W. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) The key to human behavior. Delaware 
St. тей. Ј., 1952, 24, 195-197.—Psychoanalysis is 

: seen as having 2 great values: (1) its therapeutic 
and curative value; (2) its cultural value for the 
self-improvement and for the development of the 
individual.—F. C. Sumner. 

4714. Hart, Charles A. (Ed.) (Catholic U. 
America, Washington, D. C.) Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press, 1952, 
232 p. $3.00.—This is a report of the papers and 

, addresses given at the Association's annual meeting 
by leading American and Canadian authorities in 
the field. The principal theme is that of philosophy 
and the experimental sciences. Subtopics discussed 
include abstraction and the empiriological method, 
philosophy and experimental physics, the philosophi- 
cal and biological implications of evolution, the logic 
of communication between philosophy and psy- 
chology, the philosopher in a scientific age, and other 
topics. Some half dozen round table discussions in- 
clude such problems as: Contemporary science and 
deductive methodology, the interplay of art and 
nature in physical theory, the nature of mathematical 
knowledge according to Descartes, and others.— 

. Amatora. : 

4715. Ibrahim, Z. I, (Psychology of absence. 
Egypt. J, Psychol., 1950, 6(1), 3-12.—Absence, Ei 
that which is not immediately present is as effective 
on our behavior and thinking as that which is pres- 
ent; this differentiates man from animals. Absence 
makes it possible for man to escape from the present, 
to discover the unknown and to seek new values. 

an fluctuates between these 2 states, the present 
and that which 15 not, absent mindedness is one form 
of this fluctuation, Desire, Sorrow, love are some 
sentiments which are accentuated by absence, and 
the desire of men of all ages to know the future is 
another indication of the importance of this factor 
in Da) H. Melikian, 

16. Kennedy, John L. (Rand Corp., Sa; 
Monica, Calif.) The uses and limitations еи 
matical models, game theory, and systems analysis 
in planning and problem Solution. In Flanagan, 
J. C., et al., Psychology in the world emergency, (see 
27: 5467), 97-116.— Research on problems of social 
interactions, decision making, man-machine systems, 
cannot be limited to study of component parts be- 
cause the questions to be answered primarily involve 
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the complex interactions inherent in the system, _ 
Mathematical models, game theory, systems analy- © 
sis, and system synthesis are each discussed as _ 
methods of dealing with the hypotheses and data of Р 
research on complex human behavior.—C. M. _ 
Louttit. b 
4717. Kessen, William, & Kimble, Gregory A. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) “Dynamic Systems" 
and theory construction. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 
263-267.—Krech's "dynamic system” neurological 
theory of behavior is attacked as not physiological, 


not operational, and not hypothetico-deductive. If E 


psychology has the same goals as other sciences, the 
physiological approach is not essential to psychologi- 
cal theory.—C. F. Scofield. 


4718. Kilpatrick, F. P. Statement of theory. In 
Kilpatrick, F. P., Human behavior from the transac- 
tional point of view, (see 27 : 4851), 87-96.—''Accord- 
ing to this view, living is an enormously complex 
evolving process which includes time and environ- 
ment, as well as the organism in an indissoluble 
whole. A segment in time of this process may be 
labeled a ‘transaction’ (Dewey) or ‘occasion’ (White- 
head) in which all aspects of the process are con- 
tained, including purposes, past experience in the 
form of assumptions, and the future in the form of 
expectancies."—]J, C. Franklin. 


4719. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
A note on “‘Dynamic systems’ and theory con- 
struction.” Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 268.—A reply to 
Kessen and Kimble (see 27: 4717). Decision as to 
whether or not a theory shall be explored cannot 
wait for proof of the theory.—C. F, Scofield. 


4720, Martin, R. Т. The notion of normality. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1952, 4, 28-39.— Various concepts 
of normality are discussed; normality as natural, 
normal as average, normal as non-pathological, 
normal as adapted. All are rejected as being ob- 
jective justifications for pursuing certain ends. The 
author discusses normality as objectivity, normality 

ing considered as responding to an objective situ- 
ation with an appropriate response.—J. A. Stern. 


4721. O'Neil, W. M. 
The hypothetico-deductive method. Aust, J. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 4, 1-9.—A discussion of the hypothetico- 
deductive method as used by 20th century psychol- 
ogists to "bring out for discussion a number of details 
of which there seems to be some misconception."— 
J. А. Stern, 7 


„4722. Petruschewskij, S. A. Pawlows Lehre und 
die Marxistisch-Leninistische Widerspiegelungs- 
theorie. (Pavlov’s teaching and the 
Marxist-Leninist reflection theory. Final part.) 
. Psychol, Leipzig, 1952, 4, 
231-235.—Pavlov's "precious" scientific heritage, 

a treasure to be guarded and used in the service of 
Communist progress", is properly continued by the 
School of the academician K. M. Bykow. The | 
academician, L. A. Orbeli and his co-workers, how- 
ever, are accused of having “taken a false road апа 4 
having harmed the development of Pavlov's teach- 
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ing;” they “have not even attempted to defend it 
against. the attacks of bourgeois physiologists."— 
C. T. Bever. 

4723. Rosenzweig, Saul (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The investigation of repression as an 
instance of experimental idiodynamics. Psychol. 
Rev., 1952, 59, 339-345.— The idiodynamic approach 
isindividual centered implying different experimental 
treatment of data, i.e., individual centered norms vs. 
universal norms. The author presents an example of 
the significance of individual norms and their recon- 
ciliation with the experimental approach illustrating 
the interdependence between imposed experimental 
situation (solution of puzzles) and super-imposed 
personality variables (time length as experienced by 
subject).—J. A. Stern. 

4724. Seeman, William, & Galanter, Eugene. 

(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Objectivity in 
systematic and *idiodynamic" psychology. Psychol. 
Rev., 1952, 59, 285-289.— Contrary to Rosenzweig's 
assumption, response dominance, configuration dom- 
inance, and idioverse dominance are not "idiody- 
патіс' personality postulates” exclusively embodied 
in the projective techniques. They are properties of 
non-projective instruments, and their association 
with the projective techniques is a matter of histori- 
cal accident. They cannot represent the threat 
which Rosenzweig fears to systematic and experi- 
mental psychology.—C. F. Scofield. 
‚ 4725. Soueif, M. I. (Bergson’s theory of social 
integration.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1949-50, 5(2), 203- 
236.—Stability is presented as being the basic princi- 
ple of Bergson’s theory. In his comparison of human 
communities with ants and bees, Bergson implies 
that there are certain inherited tendencies which 
cannot be changed by the progress of civilization. 
He denies the importance of environment and main- 
tains that liberty can only be experienced by discard- 
ing one’s social ego that is externally determined. 
In his mysterious ‘‘Elan Vital" and his theory of 
hero the author sees examples of the mechanical 
thinking against which Bergson had formerly pro- 
tested.—L. Н. Melikian. 

4726. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. (0. Ottawa, 
Canada.) Problems of life; an evaluation of modern 
biological thought. London: Watts and Co., 1952: 
xi, 216 p. 25s. (New York: Wiley. $4.00.)—This is 
a translation of the German book Das biologische 
Weltbild, published in 1949, being the exposition of 
the author's organismic standpoint in biology and 
based on his theoretical and practical work. 6 
chapters are devoted to the Basic conceptions on the 
problem of life; Levels of organization; The unitary 
conception of the processes of life; Laws of life; Life 
and knowledge; The unity of science. In the last 
chapter the writer explains the character and sig- 
nificance of his General System Theory. 174 refer- 
ences on the organismic conception and modern 
biological thought.—M. Choynowski. 

4727. Weiss, Frederick A. La psychanalyse 
devient constructive. (Psycho-analysis becomes 
Constructive.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 495—506.—Psycho- 
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analysis introduced only 40 years аро by Freud їп 
the USA has become an accepted КОО. There is 
a danger however that it might be taken as a fad of 
the time due mostly to its caricatural representation 
through motion pictures. Our heritage from Freud 
is important and should be carefully preserved. 
Today’s psychoanalysis has evolved from Freud’s 
original conception; the role of sex has been deem- 
phasized ; the influence of our environment is being 
more and more recognized and we are no longer 
slaves of our past. The analyst and his patient must- 
cooperate in order for the analysand to become again 
a "free" man.—G. Besnard, ў 

4728. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) The role of hedonic processes in the organ- 


ization of behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 249- . 


262.—The stimulus-response formula for motivation 
and learning is not adequate because it neglects 
central hedonic processes. Reports of human con- 
scious experiences, and the objective observation of 
bodily processes and the behavior of men and other 
animals lead to the postulate that neuro-behavioral 
patterns are organized hedonically to enhance en- 
joyment and relieve distress, that the exercise of 
such patterns leads to learning, and that distress is 
disorganizing and underlies emotional disturbance, 
20 Кейс Е. Scofield. — 


(See also abstract 4747) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


4729, Barth, a БА арене е zur Auer 
hotographie. special apparatus for eye photog- 
EX Ophthalmologica, 1952, 124, 172-173.—A 
heavy wood table with sliding plate on which any 
type of camera can be mounted for fundus, stereo, 
still or motion photography is described. Illumina- 
tion scources move on an independent track.—S. 
Renshaw. 

4730. Blackwell, Н. Richard. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) The ena of data Sepe pro- 
cedures upon chophysical measurement 0: 
sensory Е J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 306- 
315.—The response employed to indicate the pres- 
ence of discrimination was studied by using phenom- 
enal report in one case, and forced choice in the other. 
Ss exhibited an invalid mode of response, termed 
positive channelization when phenomenal report was 
employed. The extent of positive channelization was 
shown to correlate —.45 with the differences between 
the thresholds obtained by the 2 psychophysical 
procedures as a function of stimulus size and back- 
ground brightness. It was also concluded, however, 
that the use of phenomenal report with grouped 
stimuli can lead to invalid data.—E. І, Gater. : 

4731. Cantril, Hadley; Ames, Adelbert, Jr.; 
Hastorf, Albert H., & Ittelson, William H. Psychol- 
ogy and scientific research. In Kilpatrick, F. P., 
Human behavior from the transactional point of view, 
(see 27: 4851), 195-211.—"The nature of scientific 
inquiry, scientific inquiry and scientific method, the 
transactional view in psychological research, value- 
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judgments and ‘objectivity,’ and accelerating re- 
search in psychology” are discussed in the light of 
and in terms of the implications of the transactional 
frame of reference.—J. C. Franklin. | 
4732. Galli, Odaliso. (Catholic U., Milan, Italy.) 
Un nuovo apparecchio per la registrazione dei tempi 
di reazione semplice. (A new apparatus for the 
registration of simple reaction time.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 408-415.—4 new reaction 
time apparatus is described in detail. _50 reaction 
times of the S are registered graphically in cs; the 
stimuli (visual or auditory) are presented automati- 
cally in a pre-established order, The manipulation 
of the apparatus is easy and it requires only ten 
minutes per subject. The description is supple- 
mented with a picture of the apparatus, a diagram, 
2 sample reaction time sheet with graphic results for 
one subject, and a table of control figures obtained 
' With the method of the pendulum. 10 references.— 


A, Manoil. 

4733. Melton, Arthur W. (HRRC, Lackland 
AFB, San Antonio, Texas.) Military requirements 
for the systematic study of psychological variables. 
In Flanagan, J, C., et al., Psychology in the world. 
emergency, (see 27: 5467), 117-136.— Basic research 
is defined as that "conducted in such a way that the 
scope of applicability of the result extends beyond 
the range of the particular set of circumstances in- 
volved in the investigation. . . .” Psychological 
research for the Armed Services must have a rec- 
ognized purpose, but within the above definition it 
may be "basic" in its significance. The fact that 
na equipment & personnel are utilized in the 
research is immaterial to the end products of con- 
(eR or theoretical significance.—C. M. Louttit. 

4734, Wing, Kempton G., & Dengler, Oskar E. 
An animal respirator for use in electrically-shielded 
rooms. USN, Submar. Med. Res. Lab., Memo. Rep. 
1952, 52-8, 5 p.—A respirator is described which 
operates with the least possible noise, does- not “in- 
uce stray potentials into an electrically shielded 
room", has a minimum of dead space and provides 
precise control of respiratory mixtures and minute- 


volumes.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


New Tests 


4735. johnson, Hildegarde. 


dies) (Iowa State Coll., 


evelopment of a Home Eco; 


momics Interest 
Inventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 338-341,.— 
questionnaire, the “Н. 


A 448-item ome Economii 
Interest I nventory" was mailed to 1884 professional 
home economists and returned by 1175 of them, 
Responses to individual items by persons in ten oc- 
cupational groups were analyzed using a chi-square 
technique to determine which items differentiated 
Pa a ud 92 % of the 448 items 

ere significant, and items were sel, 

scoring bey Shi Н. Osterberg, ee 
4736. Jones, T., Hey, C. G., & Wall, W. D. (U. 
Birmingham, Eng.) A group уе ыы test d 
scale of intelligence. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952 
22, 160-172.—The development of a performance 
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scale of general ability, comprising an adaptatio 
and modification of the individual Cube Constructio; 
test and the Kohs Block Design test, is described. 
Split-half reliabilities of the Group Cube and Group. 

ohs are reported as .85 and .90 respectively, 
Validity coefficients of each test, with other intelli. 
gence tests as criteria, average around .55, The 
Group Performance Scale, with the Kohs and Cub 
tests weighted 3:1, gives a prediction of a comple: 
criterion of .73. Reliability of the Scale, with Kohs 4 
and Cube tests weighted 2:1, is.86. The educational 
use of the test is discussed.—R. C. Strassburger. E 

4737. Long, W. F. (Purdue U. Lafayette, Ind.) 
A Job Preference Survey for industrial applicants. . 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 333-337.—This study was 
undertaken to develop a “Job Preference Survey,” 
The final form of the “Survey” includes 120 
paired-statement items, descriptive of 6 essentially 
independent components of work interest: (1) rou- 
tine-varied ; (2) indoor-outdoor; (3) hazardous-non- ` 
hazardous; (4) sedentary-bodily active; (5) iso- 
lative-gregarious; апі. (6) precise-approximate, 
Only one of the intercorrelations among the six scales 
is as high as .50 while most of the others are much 
lower.—W. H. Osterberg. 


STATISTICS 


4738. Anderson, К.І. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill), & Bancroft, T. A. Statistical theory in re- 
Search. I, Basic statistical theory. II. Analysis of 
experimental models by least squares. New York: Р 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. хіх, 399 р. $7.00.—This book 
is intended to serve 2 purposes: as a textbook in 
mathematical statistics presupposing at least the 0 
calculus as a prerequisite, and as a reference book for. 
the research worker in the use of least square theory 
in the analysis of data. The 11 chapters of Part I 
discuss probability, parent population distributions, 
derived sampling distributions, point estimations, 
interval estimation, and tests of hypotheses. 13 
chapters in Part II are devoted to regression analysis, 
experimental design models, factorial experiments, 
variance and covariance analysis. Tables of normal 
distribution, chi square, ¢, and F distributions,— 
C. M. Тош. 


4739. Burke, Paul J. IBM computation of sums 
of products for positive and negative numbers, Psy- 
chometrika, 1952, 17, 231-233—The report features 
wiring of the plugboard of IBM type 405 machine in 
the computation of the sums of squares and cross 
products of positive and negative numbers, making 
greater use of certain capacities of the machine than 
when the board is wired for numbers of the same 


sign.— М. О. Wilson. 


4740. Cronbach, Lee J., & Warrington, Willard 
G. (U. Illinois, Urbana. Efficiency of multiple- 
choice tests as a function of spread of item difficulties. 
Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 127-147.—"In view of the 
fact that items ordinarily used in mental tests have 
rather low intercorrelations, . . . we conclude that 
narrowing the range of item difficulty will generally ; 
have beneficial effects on the validity of tests. This 
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will maximize eta (unless the test is very short or the 
items unusually precise), and will allow increased va- 
lidity at the best cutting score without greatly 
sacrificing validity at most other cutting scores. 
Constructors of educational and psychological tests 
would be wise to make item difficulty constant in 
most of their tests, since this lowers validity only for 
persons having extremely high or low ability.”— 
M. O. Wilson. 

4741. Dodd, Stuart C. (Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory, Seattle.) All-or-none elements 
and mathematical models for sociologists. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 167-177.—If sociologists are 
to use mathematical models for predicting social 
phenomena, they must know both the mathematical 
and the social conditions in order that the 2 sets of 
conditions may be matched properly. Using the 
concepts of dimensional analysis, the author shows 
the mathematical conditions and the appropriate 
social conditions for five models: binomial, normal, 
logistic, harmonic, and interactance distributions. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon the use of all-or- 
none (binary) elements in building models.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4742. Edwards, Allen L.. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
& Thurstone, L. L. An internal consistency check 
for scale values determined by the method of suc- 
cessive intervals. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 169-180. 
—The SI method is a scaling procedure in which 
stimuli are classified according to the degree of some 
attribute possessed by them. Scale values along a 
psychological continuum are taken as medians of 
distributions of judgments on this continuum, as- 

. suming that the distributions are normal. The in- 
ternal consistency check described is similar to and 
compares favorably with that used with the method 
of paired comparisons and is also applicable in any 
of the variations in SZ scaling —M. О. Wilson. 

4743. Guttman, Louis. Multiple group methods 
for common-factor analysis: their basis, computa- 
tion, and interpretation. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 
209-222.—Theorems concerning factor analysis de- 
veloped in previous studies are reviewed. These 
theorems are further developed with special empha- 
sis on their application in multiple group methods of 
factoring.—M. О. Wilson. 

4744. Hick, W. E. A note on one-tailed and two- 
tailed tests. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 316-318.— 
This note is a critique of Marks’ paper (see 20: 634) 
on “Two kinds of experiment distinguished in terms 
of statistical operation.” The main criticism is 
leveled against the too broad application of one- 
tailed tests of significance.—J. A. Stern. 

4745. Lord, Frederic M. ‘The relation of the reli- 
ability of multiple-choice tests to the distribution of 
item difficulties. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 181-194. 
—‘Under certain assumptions an expression in terms 
of item difficulties and intercorrelations, is derived 
for the curvilinear correlation of test score on the 
ability underlying the test,’ this ability being defined 
as the common factor of the item tetrachoric inter- 
correlations corrected for guessing. It is shown that 


„tween each pair of members. 
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this curvilinear correlation is equal ti 

oft the fost а | Magee vane ian thee 
curvilinear correlations are presented for a number of 
hypothetical tests, defined in terms of their item 
parameters. These numerical results indicate that 
the reliability and the curvilinear correlation will be 
maximized by (1) minimizing the variability of item 
difficulty and (2) making the level of item difficulty 
somewhat easier than the halfway point between a 
chance percentage of correct answers and 100 per 
cent correct answers." —M. О, Wilson. 

4746. Marriott, F. Н. С. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
Tests of significance in canonical analysis. Bio- 
metrika, 1952, 39, 58-64,—In the present paper the 
exact distribution of the greatest canonical correla- 
tion is given for p = 2and p = 3,q = 4. Further, a 
significance test, which may be regarded as exact for 
all practical purposes, is given for p = З and p = 4, 
а = 5. 5 and 1% significance levels are given for 
$ = 2 and р = 3 for selected values of q, and for 
p = 4,9 = 5, when mis large. An approximate test, 
related to the x? test for Wilks's criterion, is proposed 
and is shown to be satisfactory for values of p and g 
for which an exact test is available, When one or 
more canonical correlations are significant, these 
tests may be used to test higher canonical correla- 
tions.—G, C. Carter. 

4747. Miller, George A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) Finite Markov processes in 
psychology. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 149-167.— 
Psychology has been successful as a quantitative 
science in the areas of sensory processes and test con- 
struction. It has not been successful in most other 
areas including learning. A matrix function which 
may be used in dealing with learning theory is pre- 
sented.—M. О. Wilson. 

4748. Norton, Dee Wiswall. An empirical in- 
vestigation of the effects of non-normality and 
heterogeneity upon the F-test of analysis of variance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 713-714.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 162 pages, $2.03, University Micro Ims, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4094. А 

4749. Ross, Ian C., & Harary, Frank. (U. Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor.) On the determination of redund- 
ancies in sociometric chains. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 195-208.—If a matrix used in sociometry to 
represent a relationship between the members of a 
group is raised to a certain power, the elements ap- 
pearing give the total number of connecting paths be- 

In general, some of 
these paths will be redundant. We have derived 
formulas for the number of redundant pee of five 
and six steps; and in addition, an algorithm for 
determining the number of redundant paths of any 
given length.—M. О. Wilson. dus 

4750. Sandler, Joseph. (Tavistock Clinic, iati 
Eng) A technique for facilitating the rotation o 
factor axes, based on an equivalence between per- 
sons and tests. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 223-229 .— 
The technique discussed is based on relations be- 
tween the results of test and person factor analysis 
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involving the test factor space supplemented with 
tests which are the test-equivalents of persons or 
groups of persons.—M. О. Wilson. ; 

4751. Schuessler, Karl F. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Item selection in scale analysis. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 183-192.— The author ques- 
tions the randomness of item selection and shows 
data to indicate that differences among investigators’ 
definition of the universe and bias in selecting items 
effect their results. Beyond this, he raises doubt 
concerning the validity of combining response cate- 
gories in successive approximations of scalability by 
showing irregularities between analyses of a ques- 
tionnaire form in which an “uncertain” response was 
permitted and combined as an approximation and a 
second questionnaire form in which the "uncertain" 
response was not permitted.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4752. Swordes, Ardis. (State Civil Service Comm., 

Springfield, Ill.) Effect of changing the number of 
item responses from five to four in the same test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 342-343.—1tems with four 
choices and items with five choices were commonly 
used in the same civil service examination. It was 
discovered that a good many applicants were placing 
a mark in the fifth space on the answer sheet when 
the items on the question sheets had only four possi- 
ble responses. A count of the total number of such 
marks in a written test showed a total that could 
hardly have occurred by chance. Technicians con- 
cluded that certain precautions should be taken to 
reduce the undesirable results of using a different 
number of distractors in the same examination. 
These included special instructions, reduction of the 
number of alternate groups, and restriction of a vary- 
ing number of choices to the better qualified groups, 
when practicable.— W. H, Osterberg. 

4753. Williams, E. J. Some exact tests in multi- 
variate analysis. Biometrika, 1952, 39, 17-31—An 
approach by means of which tests independent of the 
population parameter may be derived is presented. 
It is hoped to indicate lines along which the theory 
may profitably develop, answering the practical 
questions with exact tests, and at the same time 
avoiding some of the mathematical difficulties of the 
usual treatment. It is considered in particular that 
while the study of the joint distribution of the latent 
roots, on the null hypothesis, is a necessary develop- 
ment from the theoretical point of view, and does 
lead to certain overall tests of significance, the study 
of the distribution of the individual roots does not 
provide results of practical relevance.—G, C. Carter 

4754. Williams, В. М. Experimental designs for 
serially correlated observations. Biometrika, 1952 
39, 151-167.—A method of experimental design is 
developed for use when the errors are in the form of a 
first- or second-order linear autoregressive stochastic 
Process. Estimates of treatment effects and the 
efficiency relative to a randomized block design ap- 
plied to the same data are given. The effect of devi- 

ations from the first-order process on the efficiency 
of the design is dealt with.—G. C. Carter, 


(See also abstracts. 5081, 5084) 
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4755. American Psychological Association. Pol. 
ісу and Planning Board. Annual report of the . . E. 
1952. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 563-568. 

4756. Eastern Psychological Association. (Charle; 
N. Cofer, Secretary.) Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Third Annual Meeting of the... . 
chologist, 1952, 7, 536-543. 

4757. Midwestern Psychological Association, 
(David A. Grant, Secretary-Treasurer.) Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the . , , . 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 583-591. 

4758. Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 
Psychological Association. (Lawrence S. Rogers, 
Secretary.) Proceedings of the Twenty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the.... Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 544-545. х 

4759. Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. (D. Maurice Allan, Secretary.) Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the . . . . 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 513-517. 

4760. Western Psychological Association. (Rich- 
ard Kilby, Secretary.) Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the... . Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 518-535. 

4761. Wilson, John T. Psychology and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 497-503.—The functions and organization 
of the Foundation are discussed. (Within this or- 
ganizational structure psychology is one of some 
eight programs under the Division of Biological Sci- 
ау, Operations of the Foundation can Бе cate- 
gorized as follows: (1) Scientific manpower, scholar- 
ship and fellowship programs, (2) initiation and 
support of basic research, (3) development of a na- 
tional policy for promotion of basic research and 
education. Steps in the selection of research grants 
and fellowships are described. Mention is made of 
(1) budgetary problems, (2) the eventual place of 
social science in the program, and (3) “The import- 
ance of science in national affairs.” —R. Mathias. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


4762. Allen, I. M. Sir Charles Sherrington. N. 
2. тей. J., 1952, 51(282), 120-122.—A condensed 
account of the life and work of Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton is given.—F. С, Sumner. 

4763. Langdon, John. Jean Piaget: an appreci- 
ation. Quart. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 354- 
357.—An appreciation is given of the contributions 
Pe Ву ва Piaget to psychological theory.— 


- Castle, 

4164. Oldfield, R. C. (Oxford U., Eng.) Psy- 
chology in Oxford—1808-1949. Quart. Bull. Brit. 
psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 345-353 ; 382-387.—The author 
outlines the progress of the study and teaching of 
Po шоку at Oxford over 50 years.—P. F. C. 

astle. 


4765. Pear, T. H. 


Psychology in Britain—its 
public relations. 3 А 


Quart, Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
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1950, 1, 259-261.—This is a review of the public 
relations of psychology in Britain covering the period 
September 1948 to N ovember 1949.—P. F. C. Castle. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsycHOLOGY 


4766. Bloom, Bernard L. Psychological services 
and professional problems in the field of mental 
deficiency. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 187-192.— 
А comprehensive questionnaire was distributed to 79 
state institutions caring for mental defectives, 
epileptics, or both. Returns were obtained from 60 
institutions. The questionnaire attempted to ascer- 
tain the needs and activities of psychology depart- 
ments in these institutions. Findings indicate that 
(1) a significant shortage of professional personnel 
in these departments exists; (2) psychologists show 
much individual variation in their choice of test in- 
struments, with recently developed tests of intelli- 
gence and personality being used most often; (3) 
there is marked agreement regarding the desirability 
of more emphasis in the future on research and psy- 
chotherapy.—F. Costin. 


4767. Brosin, Henry W. (Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinics, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psychoana- 
lytic training for psychiatric residents and others. 
The Associated Psychiatric Faculties of Chicago 
experiment. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1952, 109, 188- 
195.— Various types of residency training involving 
several educational groups are described. The 
growth and goals of the Associated Psychiatric Facul- 
ties of Chicago are described briefly. The impor- 
tance of selection is stressed and the experiment in 
group interviewing presented. The need for more 
training and interest in investigation is emphasized. 
17 references.—F. W. Snyder. 


4768. Cameron, Norman. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The other half of medicine. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1952, 109, 93-95.—An argument for the inte- 
grated inclusion of the sciences of human interbe- 
havior and social dynamics in medical education.— 
F. W. Snyder. 


.4769. Clower, Robert P., Jr. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) A preliminary survey of the distribution of 
psychologists in the United States. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1952, 7, 574-577.—Survey data were gathered 
from the following sources. (1) 1950 U. S. Census 
on Population, (2) 1950 APA Directory. A two- 
dimensional cross-classification of all members em- 
ployed in the U.S. was also used. Tables show a) 
distribution by states of members of the APA in 
1950, (2) regional distribution of psychologists and 
some population characteristics. A U.S. map shows 
the number of psychologists employed in each state 
and proportions of psychologists to state popula- 
tions.—R. Mathias. 


4770. De Wit, G. A. The training of a psycholo- 
gist in Holland. Quart. Bull. Brit, psychol. Soc., 
1950, 1, 366-369.—A brief outline is given of the 
training of psychologists in Dutch universities, and 
in particular in the University of Nijmegen.— 
P. F. C. Castle. 


27; 4766-4776 
4771. Ekstein, Rudolf. Dynamic aspects of 
training in psychology in a professional ойр setting, 


Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1952, 55, 352-362.—The 
experience of some 3 years in developing a training 
program for clinical psychologists is summarized 
with emphasis upon problems of group dynamics. 
Relationships between student and classroom teacher, 
between the interne in techniques of therapy and his 
supervisor, and between students and the broader 
administrative group of the hospital are described 
and interpreted.—W. A. Varvel. 

4772. Finch, Glen. (Directorate, Res. & Devel., 
HQ, USAF, Washington, D. С.) Organization and 
opportunities in service programs of psychological 
research. In Flanagan, J. C., et al., RENE in 
the world emergency, (see 27: 5467), 185-198.—The 
author discusses psychological positions in the 
Armed forces in order: “(1) to provide some ad- 
vice to psychologists who are liable to induction; (2) 
to outline some of the conditions of the military em- 
ployment of psychologists; (3) to describe the proc- 
ess of getting a job as a civilian psychologist in a 
military program."—C. М. Louttit. 

4773. Gustav, Alice. (New York U.) A follow-up 
of undergraduate psychology majors. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 510-512.—A questionnaire was 
sent to 680 students who had majored in psychology 
from 1939-49 at Washington Square College (NYU). 
Replies received from 34% are listed in a table. 
Some of the comments indicated “the need for wider 
publicity concerning professional standards".—R. 
Mathias. 

4774, Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y.) A laboratory and field program for an 

erimental social psychology course. J. Psychol., 
1952, 34, 151-163.—15 experiments comprisin| 
laboratory and field work in an Experimental Socia 
Psychology course are described. The program is 
described as “close to a factual line of approach” and 
“includes observation of activity as spontaneous and 
natural as possible." Samples are: learning & per- 
ception, gesture, the comics, group identification, 
public opinion, sociogram construction.—R. W. 
Husband. 

4775. Lehner, George F., & Bugental, James F. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) University a stra- 
tion of psychological clinics. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 578-582.—Questionnaires were sent to 35 
schools offering APA approved doctoral training in 
clinical psychology. The replies of 31 schools were 
summarized under the following headings: (1) Or- 
ganizational Structure of Departmental Clinic, (2) 
Personnel Distinctions, (3) Teaching Load, (4) Re- 
search Provisions, (5) Promotional Recognition, 
(6) Desire for Change. The authors point to the 
need for “а careful administrative analysis of mis- 
sion, structure, staffing and function of a department 
psychological clinic’.—R. Mathias. 3 f 

4776. Lindgren, Henry Clay. (San кы 
(Calif.) State Coll. Improvement of a psychology 
course through the use of student evaluations. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 201-211,—The writer 
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reports success in using anonymous student evalu- 
ations as a means of measuring college student ac- 
ceptance of various instructional and curricular in- 
novations in an experimental course of freshman 
psychology. The motivational effect on students of 
such a procedure is emphasized.—7. E. Newland. 

4777. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Teaching psychology on television. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 503-506.—The author describes 
the goals, content and teaching technique of a 15- 
week course on "Man in this World—Human Be- 
havior".—R. Mathias. 


4778. Macmillan, John W. (Office of Naval Re- 
search, Washington, D. C.) Problems in the admin- 
istration and utilization of contract research. In 
Flanagan, J. C., et al., Psychology in the world emer- 
gency, (see 27: 5467), 75-96.—In this paper the 
author considers criticism made of contract research 
done for the military and delineates the immediate 

- problems met by the research administrator in the 
encouraging of research, and its interpretation and 
орон before non-research administrators.—C. М. 

outtit, 


4779. Othman, N. M. Psychology of military 
affairs. Egypt. J. Psychol. 1949, 5(1), 99-110.— 
The psychologist plays a role in all phases of war, 
from the time of induction of a soldier until he is dis- 
charged and rehabilitated. At every stage the psy- 
chologist is to aid him in adj usting to the new situ- 
ations and experiences he faces. Basically his role 
is to build up the morale of both the military and the 
civilian population, as well as to break the morale 
of the enemy through psychological warfare. 
Strengthening the ego of the individual soldier, giving 
him and the civilian a feeling of the importance of 
their share in the group effort are among the many 
Ways suggested.—7L. Н. Melikian. 


4780. Rodger, Alec. A postgraduate diploma in 
Occupational psychology, Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1952, 26, 183-186.—This is a description of a new 
course offered at the University of London for those 
who have the first degree in psychology, and want to 
use occupational psychology extensively in person- 
nel management, industrial training, or similar work, 
=G. S. Speer. 


4781. Stromberg, Eleroy L. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, Ohio.) College credit for television 
home study, Amer, Psychologist, 1952, 7, 507-509.— 
Viewers of the telecourse in introductory psychology 
could obtain 3 semesters’ credit by completing work- 
book assignments, a paper and a final examination. 
Auditors of the course and others who followed the 
13-week lecture series have commented favorably on 
this hew medium of education.—R. Mathias. 


4782. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The selection and p^ e of seen 
personnél workers. Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31 
9-14.—The 2 major problems in the preparation of 
student personnel workers are unsolved. These are 
the selection of those who are to be encouraged to 
work toward certification or a graduate degree, and 
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the balance between knowledge and practice in the 
graduate curriculum. Although some studies have 
been made of each of these questions, there is a need 
for a great deal more. Some suggestions for further 
study are offered.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 5112, 5126, 5198, 5480) 
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4783. Adelson, Marvin. A study of ergic tension 
patterns through the effects of water deprivation in 
humans. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 577-578.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 119 pages, $1.49, Uni- 
чачы Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3988. 

4784. Loveless, James C. (Grove City Coll., Pa.) 
Relationships of the war-time Navy Physical Fitness 
Test to age, height, and weight. “Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 347-355.—The relationship of 
scores on the Navy Standard Physical Fitness Test 
to age, height and weight was observed in 5,669 
random-selected cases from among officers and en- 
listed personnel. Below the age of 30 there appears 
to be little or no relationship to age and test Scores, 
above 30 a possible relationship may exist as indi- 
cated byconsistently lower scores. Height appears to 
have less effect than age or weight. The more stren- 
uous exercises are affected by weight over 190 Ibs. 
while less strenuous tasks are less influenced by the 
weight factor. The older, heavier groups tend, as 
might be expected, to attain the lowest mean scores. 
—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

4785. Wilkin, Bruce M. (Oakland (Calif.) Tech- 
nical High Sch.) The effect of weight training on 
Speed of movement. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. lth, 
1952, 23, 361-369.—Seeking to test the hypothesis 
“that training with heavy exercise of the resistance 
type causes an incipient muscle-bound condition, 
defined in part as impaired speed of movement,” 
Wilkin found that “weight training, over a period 
of one semester, has no slowing effect on speed of arm 
movement.” Daily training appears to improve 
muscle endurance but appears also to “affect some 
individuals more than others, which causes test- 
Tetest correlation to disappear in the ‘fatigued’ part 
of the speed of movement curve." 20 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstract 4918) 


Nervous SvsrEM 


4786. Amoroso, E. C., Bell, F. R., & Rosenberg 
« (Royal Veterinary Coll., London.) The localiza- 
tion of respiratory regions in the rhombencephalon 
of the Sheep. Proc, roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1951-52, 139, 
128-140.—The posterior cerebellum was removed 
and the medulla exposed in each of 22 sheep. The 
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medulla was explored with stimuli of brief electric 
shocks. Changes in respiration and carotid pressure 
were recorded and the loci of stimuli_producing 
maximal responsiveness are reported. The results 
agree with those reported from other studies on 
mammals.—B. A. Maher. 

4787. Chiles, W. Dean. An exploratory study of 
the effects of stimulation in the diencephalic activat- 
ing system on performance. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 581-582.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
State University of Iowa. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 52 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4055. 

4788. Coxon, В. V. Carbohydrate metabolism in 
nervous tissue. In Williams, R. T., Metabolism 
and function in nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 3-15.— 
A review of available evidence indicated that carbo- 
hydrate combustion in the brain is not fundamentally 
different from that in other tissue. Insomeinstances 
a discernible correlation could be “established be- 
tween the results of experiments on isolated neural 
tissue and phenomena observable in the intact nery- 
ous system." 60 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4789. Davies, В. E., & Krebs, Н. A. Biochemical 

aspects of the transport of ions by nervous tissue. 
In Williams, R. T., Metabolism and function in 
nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 77-92.—Recent ob- 
servations on the transport of ions in nervous tissue 
are reviewed. The concept that ion transport is a 
"reversible mechanism by which the free energy of 
respiration is used to do osmotic work” is developed. 
71 references.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
. 4790. Dawson, R. M. C. The use of radioactive 
isotopes in the study of the metabolism of the nerv- 
ous system. In Williams, R. T., Metabolism and 
function in nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 93-102.— 
Studies on the entry of isotopes into the nervous 
system and isotopic investigations on the internal 
metabolism of the nervous system are discussed. 
49 references.— М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4791. Evans, Howard E. The correlation of brain 
pattern and feeding habits in four species of i 
fishes. J. comp. Neurol., 1952, 97, 133-142.—The 
fishes under consideration are divided into 2 general 
groups: bottom feeders, represented by the sluggish 
carp, and the active long nosed dace; and upper level 
feeders exemplified by the golden shiner, an omnivor- 
ous fish that inhabits quiet waters, and the horned 
dace, an active carnivorous fish of moving waters. 
In the carp the vagal and facial lobes of the brain 
stem are highly developed, a condition in keeping 
with highly developed chemoreceptors. In the long 
nosed dace the vagal lobes are small and the facial 
lobes are very large; this is in keeping with the dis- 
covery and recognition of food largely by the very 
Sensitive snout. In the surface feeders, golden 
shiner and horned dace, both the vagal and facial 
lobes are relatively small, a correlation in keeping 
with their chief reliance on visual perception in feed- 
ing.—C. P. Stone. 

4792. Gastaut, H., Vigouroux, R., & Naquet, Е. 
Comportements posturaux et cinétiques provoqués 


27: 4787-4796 


par stimulation sous-corticale chez le chat non 
anesthésié; leur relation avec le réflexe d’orienta- 
tion.” (Postural and kinetic behavior in the non- 
anesthetized cat as a result of sub-cortical stimula- 
tion; its relation to the "reflex of orientation.") J. 
Psychol norm. path., 1952, 45, 257-271.—Sub-cortical 
stimulation applied daily, consisted of 1 to 6 volts 
50 cycles, and varied in duration. The resulting de- 
viational reactions are discussed in terms of: (1) a 
description of the reactions; (2) their composition ; 
(3) their general aspect; (4) their changes with 
changes in the nature, conditions and place of the 
stimulation; and (5) the associated vegetative and 
somatic phenomena, The conclusion is that the 
stimulations engender “а somato-vegetative be- 
havior associated to a lowering of the level of con- 
sciousness.” —G. Besnard, Š 

4793. Hughes, James G. (U. Tennessee Coll. 
Med., Memphis), Ehemann, Babette, & Brown, V. 
A. Electroencephalography of the newborn: I. 
Studies in normal, full term sleeping infants. Amer. 
J. Dis. Child, 1948, 76, 503-512—EEG observation 
of 72 infants gave objective evidence from the electri- 
cal standpoint of the functional cortical immaturity 
known to exist in the newborn. Methods and tech- 
niques of obtaining EEG's on the neonate are de- 
scribed.—S. B. Sterne. s 

4794. Hughes, James G. (U. Tennessee Coll. 
Med., Memphis.), Ehemann, Babette, & Brown, 
V. A. Electroencephalography of the newborn. III. 
Brain potentials of babies born of mothers given 
“seconal sodium.” Amer. J. Dis. Child, 1948, 76, 
626-633.—In comparison to EEG patterns previ- 
ously found characteristic of normal full term infants, 
the brain waves of 20 newborn infants whose mothers 
had been given "seconal sodium" during labor 
showed a striking electrical cortical depression. The 
use of the EEG on the newborn is suggested as a 
technique with which to explore dosages of sedatives 
and analgesic agents given to the mother in regard 
to their effect on the brain waves of babies.—S. B. 
nee @ (U. T Coll 

4795. Hughes, James G. . Tennessee Coll. 
Med., Memphis., Ehemann, Babette, & Brown, 
V.A. Electroencephalography of the newborn. IV. 
Abnormal EEG's of the neonate. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child, 1948, 76, 634-647.—Abnormal EEG's in 8 
newborn infants are presented. 7 of these infants 
showed clinical neurological abnormality, while 1 
was clinically normal. This indicates that the EEG 
of the newborn may detect cortical damage in the 
absence of clinical symptoms. It is suggested that, 
correlation of abnormal EEG findings with some of 
the factors in labor and delivery will evolve further 
refinements in obstetric management.—S. В. Sterne. 

4796. McCulloch, Warren S. Finality and form. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles С. Thomas, 1952. 63 p. 
$3.75.—Properties of the nervous system are pre- 
sented by employing small blocks in 20 figures. 
Problems of integration are discussed in terms of 
nerve net theory and the calculus of propositions. 
4 appendices include: Ways of having ideas, Varieties 
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of memory, Information as negative entropy, and 
Another way of conveying information.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4797. Mcllwain, Н. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Phosphates and nucleotides of the central 
nervous system. In Williams, R. T., Metabolism 
and function in nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 27-43. 
—‘Phosphates and nucleotides illustrate to the full- 
est extent yet available, the linkage of metabolic 
changes with other activities of the central nervous 
system.” The material is organized under the major 
headings: Observations in whole animals, Partially 
separated and perfused preparations of central 
nervous system, Separated tissues from the central 
nervous system, Cell-free systems with particulate 
elements, and Individual enzyme reactions. 89 
references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4798, Porter, R.W. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Alterations in electrical activity of the hypothalamus 
induced by stress stimuli. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 
169, 629-637.—In cats and monkeys a pronounced 
increase in electrical activity, confined solely to the 
posterior hypothalamus, was induced by adrenaline, 
insulin and other stressful stimuli (stressful nature 
indicated by eosinophil count). Minimal electro- 
cortical changes also occurred. Increased electrical 
activity of posterior hypothalamus is interpreted as 
the factor effecting discharge of the pituitary- 
adrenal system during stress.—J. Р. Zubek. 

4199. Richter, D. Brain metabolism and cerebral 
function. In Williams, R. T., Metabolism and func- 
tion im nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 62-76.—Bio- 
chemical changes associated with convulsions, anes- 

thesia, cerebral activity, sleep and anoxia are dis- 
cussed. The paucity of data relating biochemical 
ЫНЫР to different cytoarchitectonic areas and 
cellular layers is emphasized. 59 г fer: — 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. à EU 

4800. Schaefer, 


of various carbon dioxide concentrations on the in- 


Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1952, 11(9), No. 192; 
used in an evaluation of the 


4801. Sloane-Stanley, G. H. Маида 
London, Eng.) Lipids of the ber дер 
In Williams, R. T., Metabolism and function in 
nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 44-61.—An extensive 
review of the literature on the metabolic functions of 
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lipids. The material is divided into two sections: 
General composition and metabolism of the lipid 
mixture in the CNS; & the Chemistry and metabo- 
lism of individual lipids in the CNS.— M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

4802. Weil-Malherbe, Н. (Runwell Hosp., Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.) Glutamic acid and its relation to 
thenervous system. In Williams, R. T., Metabolism 
and function in nervous tissue, (see 27: 4803), 16-26. 
— Recent studies are reviewed and the results dis. 
cussed in terms of the following topics: Concentra- 
tion of free glutamic acid and related substances in 
brain, Enzymatic transformations of glutamic acid in 


' brain and their physiological functions, Glutamate 


oxidation and the supply of energy, Glutamic acid 
therapy of mental deficiency and epileptic disorders, 
Nutritional factors in glutamic acid metabolism, 
and Blood level of glutamine, glutamate and keto- 
glutarate in psychotic subjects. 74 references.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4803. Williams, R. T. (Ed.) Metabolism and 
function in nervous tissue. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. 102 p. 12s. 6d. (Symp. 
biochem. Soc., No. 8).—Chapters are abstracted 
separately in this issue, (see 27: 4788, 4789, 4790, 
4797, 4799, 4801, 4802).— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4815, 4820, 5228, 5331) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
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4804. Austin, T. R, & Sleight, R. B. (John 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Factors related to 
speed and accuracy of tactual discrimination. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 283-287.—No significant 
differences resulted from discriminations made by 
left versus right-handed Ss, male versus females, or 
any of the four right-hand fingers in an experiment 
designed to determine if speed and accuracy of tactual 
discriminations were related or affected by sex differ- 
ences, handedness, fingers employed in making the 
discriminations, learning, pressure exerted by the 
finger tips, and levels of subjective confidence. 
Levels of subjective confidence increased as accuracy 
increased and reaction time decreased throughout 
the eight-trial period. Pressures from zero to 3 oz. 
Were exerted in making the discriminations in ap- 
proximately 99% of the discriminations to the letters, 
numerals and forms utilized.—E. L, Gaier. 

4805. Canter, Seymour lrving. Abstract sets 
measured by the Picture Similarities Test. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1952, 12, 377.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1951, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 91 p., $1.14, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3683. 

4806. Cantril, Hadley. The nature of social per- 
ception. In Kilpatrick, F. P., Human behavior from 
the transactional point of view, (see 27: 4851), 223- 

Since assumptions, purposes, and expectancies 
are to so large extent determiners of perception, the 
transactional point of view is indispensable to social 
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psychology whilst making possible, as well, a ‘“‘scien- 
tific basis for judging the ‘goodness’ or the ‘rightness’ 
or the ‘correctness’ of any social perception.”— 
J. C. Franklin: 

4807. Dethier, V. G., & Yost, M. T. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Olfactory stimulation 
of blowflies by homologous alcohols. J. gen. Physiol., 
1952, 35, 823-839.—Stimulation by alcohols in vapor 
phase shows that, for Phormia regina, (1) the dis- 
tribution of thresholds in the fly population is normal 
with respect to the logarithm of concentration, (2) 
thresholds vary directly with vapor pressure, though 
there are individual variations, (3) the limiting 
process of olfaction, for alcohols, is an equilibrium 
process.—S. S. Marszolf. 

4808. Hill, Charles W. Perceptual judgment as 
a function of mental set, anchoring point, and method 
of judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 585— 
586.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Vanderbilt U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 123 pages, $1.54, 
Eus Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 

972. 

4809. Howie, Duncan. (New England U. Coll., 
New South Wales, Australia.) Perceptual defense. 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 308-315.— The area of per- 
ception is viewed as "a meeting ground of general 
experimental and clinical-social psychology". One 
of the difficulties inherent in such a brotherhood is 
the ‘predisposing sets" each brings to this union. 
The author has taken the concept of perceptual de- 
fense as one of these meeting grounds and presents a 
critical evaluation of the construct as used by the 


“perceptual functionalists", e.g., Bruner and Post- | 


man. 28 references.—J. A. Stern. 

4810. Immergluck, Ludwig. (Sarah Lawrence 
Coll., Bronxville, N. Y.) The role of setin perceptual 
judgment. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 181-189.—By 
means of cards of more or less perfect geometric de- 
sign, the experiment attempted to test two questions: 
to what extent simple perceptual processes are sub- 
ject to routinization, and how such routinization will 
affect perceptual judgment. Ina set series the better 
figure was always on the right, in the mixed series it 
was on the right or left in random order. A 12th, or 
test, card had the better figure on the left, but in the 
set series S’s tended to pick the less perfect figure 
which was on the right. Hence routinization was 
demonstrated to occur.—R. W. Husband. 

4811. Ittelson, William Н. The constancies in 
Perceptual theory. In Kilpatrick, F. P., Human be- 
havior from the iransactional point of view, (see 27: 
4851), 213-219.— This conceptualization stresses 

The functional importance of constancy as well as 
the psychological mechanism by which constancy 1s 
achieved. Behavior will be random and ineffective 
unless it takes off from a relatively stable and deter- 
mined foundation. Once the situation changes, 
however, in such a way that this foundation ceases 
to be the best possible one on which to base action, 
preserving its (i.e., constancy) ceases to be of func- 
tional value. As outlined . . . , the consequences 
of consistently ineffective action will therefore be an 
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alteration of the assumptive world in the direction of 
relatively stable, but changed patterns of assump- 
fions with resulting new constancies.”—J. C. Frank- 
їп. 


4812. MacLeod, Shelton. (Hobart Coll., Geneva, 
N. Y.) A construction and attempted validation of 
sensory sweetness scales. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
44, 316-323.—Log concentrations of sucrose and glu- 
cose judged half bear a linear relationship to log con- 
centrations of sucrose and glucose standards. The 
equation describing this relationship was log Їн = 
.651 log Т + .043 for glucose, and log Iq = .681 log 
I — .110 for sucrose. Log concentrations of glucose 
bear a linear relationship to equally sweet log con- 
centrations of sucrose as given by the equation: log 
Тайасоге = .681 log Isucrose + -439. Since hypotheti- 
cally valid fractionation functions for both sugars 
could be fitted to the obtained fractionation values, it 
appears reasonable to assume that the method of 
fractionation did provide data for valid interval 
scale construction.—E. L. Gaier. 


4813. Mahmoud, Z. N. (Fouad U. Cairo, Egypt.) 
(The percept.) Egypt J. Psychol. 1949—50, 5(2), 
237-242.—Add the sensory impressions which the 
object gives you and you have its reality. The ob- 
ject has no other external realities. These sense 
impressions are the first and the last, the apparent 
and the intrinsic. Seeing may give us one reality 
while the sense of touch another.—L. H. Melikian. 


4814. Mowbray, G. H. (Cambridge U., Eng.) 
Simultaneous vision and audition: the detection of 
elements missing from overlearned sequences. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 202-300.—''The relative per- 
formance of vision and audition under conditions of 
simultaneous stimulation was investigated for rapid 
scanning tasks considered to exhibit 2 levels of 
difficulty.” Ss were required to detect elements 
missing from alphabets and numeral sequences when 
such sequences were simultaneously presented visu- 
ally and aurally. More errors of omission were com- 
mitted with the alphabet sequences than with the 
numerals for nonsimultaneous operation, while sig- 
nificantly more auditory errors than visual errors 
were committed with the numeral sequences. 
With the alphabet sequences, no significant differ- 
ences were found between visual and auditory errors 
of omission.—E. L. Gaier. à 

4815. O'Leary, James L. Survey of newer ex- 
perimental observations upon touch and pain path- 
ways and their applications to clinical investigation. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 400-402.— 
Abstract. y 

4816. Pfaffmann, Carl (Brown U., Providence, 
К.І.) Taste preference and aversion following lin- 

denervation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 393-400.—Preference for various strength solu- 
tions of quinine and sodium chloride were determined 
for animals with bilateral denervation of the chorda 
tympani or of the chorda tympani and glossopharyn- 
gealnerves. Loss of the chorda tympani made little 
difference in responses to salt or quinine. Combined 
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denervation m chorda tympan and po opha vageal VISION 
nerves resulted in significant loss of differential pref- А 25 
erences for salt solutions and reduced the aversion 4821. Aldrich, Virgil С. (Kenyon Coll., Ga 
for quinine. Residual taste functions were presumed 
ште E pude ip tie pharynx and the roof of the of color as a universal are discussed.— M. A. Sı 
M. Wanner, Sepnou, & еле, Mann Te 
^ И б à х г Е 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Experiments on sen- 4822. allen, Mern T (Ohio State Us 
Sory-tonic field theory of perception: V. Effect of OŻtomeiry, 1 ү, 195 из.) ves Dear-pome 
` body status on the kinesthetic proportion of vertical. ОР/0”. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1887-1888.—A new 
ity. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 126-131.—То study designed to make near point judgments of subjecti 
the effect of head and body tilt and concentric body visual blurring more easily measured is presented, 
rotation on the kinesthetic perception of verticality, D. Shaad. NE Re 
blindfolded Ss adjusted a rod pivoted at the lower _ 4823. Ames, Adelbert, Jr. Aniseikonic glasses, 
end to the vertical by moving the fingers of both In Kilpatrick, F. P., Human behavior from the trans 
hands along the rod. The results are essentially actional point of view, (see 27: 4851), 17-40.—Fin 
identical with those found for visual Perception of ings are presented which “indicate that persons with 
the vertical in that the position of the rod that ap- ап anomalous binocular stimulus-pattern relati п 
peared vertical was objectively tilted when the head can, through experience or practice, develop normal 
and body were tilted right, the body was accelerated vision. They also indicate that this is not due to an 
around the vertical axis in the clockwise direction, alteration of the anomalous binocular stimulus- a 
and when the body was decelerated from constant pattern relation, but is due to neglect of its visual 
counterclockwise rotation.—Z. L. Gaier. significance and reliance on the significances related 


4818. Wei to the uniocular stimulus patterns. This, in turn 
(Clark Oy рза Meta) RARO. Seymour means loss of the advantage of the added accuracy 
ory of perception. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 50, 324-338, of spatial localization derived from binocular vision,” 
— Recent developments in the authors’ general theory —J. C. Franklin. 
of perception are presented. The theory is an organ- 4824. Ames, А., Jr. The rotating trapezoid: di 
ismic theory, one of its basic postulates being that  Scription of the visual phenomena. In Kilpatrick, 
“‘organismic states are part and parcel of perception”, Ё. P., Human behavior from the transactional point 
This paper presents experimental evidence of the of ‘view, (see 27 : 4851), 65—74.—4 record of the alter- 
interaction between body states and external stimuli tions of perception of rectangular and trapezoidal 
in the perception of stimulus material—J. А. Stern, Windows, i.e., “objective characteristics, produced by 

4819. Wittreich, Warren ТАРА nretimi in. Totating these windows under controlled experimental 
vestigation of certain aspects of Perception including conditions. —J. C. Franklin, 
the Honi phenomenon. In Kilpatrick, F. P., Human 4825. Ames, A., Jr. Therotating trapezoid (cont.): а 
behavior from the transactional point of view, (see 27;  9XPlanation of visual phenomena. In Kilpatrick, 
4851), 230-254 — Based on 6 experiments with 2 7: P., Human behavior from the transactional point 
samples, one of adult married couples and another of 9 view, (see 27: 4851), 75-86.—'"The explanation ав 
children ranging in age from 3 to 11, "it can be tO why the altered aspects appear altered involves 
stated that the emotional effect of a perceived in- taking into account the characteristics of the stimu- 
dividual seems to make some difference in the way lus patterns, which are essentially cryptogrammic in 
the individual is perceived. To say that ‘A sees Bin ature, their translation in terms of the assumption: 
a different light than he sees others’ appears to be {fom past experience, the hypothesis that percep- 
more. than just an interesting mode of verbal ex. tions are not disclosures but essentially prognostic in 
pression,” —J. C. Franklin. nicer i.e., prognostic directives for action from the a 

4820. Zubek, John P. McGill. U. observer’s point of view, both in space and time." — 
Canada. Studies in кш. UH Moni —J. C. Franklin. ' 
Somatic areas I and П in tactual “form” discrimina- _ 4826. Azuna, Hiroshi. (Tokyo U., Japan.) The | 
Дор іа (Ше таф J. сотр. physiol. Psychol 1052,45, fett of experience on the amount of the Müller. | 
438-442.—After peripheral blinding, animals were Lyer illusion. Jap. J, Psychol., 1952, 22, 111-123.— _ 
trained to discriminate a wedge-shaped from a ee The amount of illusion in the arrow Müller-Lyer - 
lindrical lever, given a sham operation and after gue was measured before and after a 12 to 20 

ays a retention test. Lesions were then madein ЖИПЧЕ interpolated task. The interpolated tasks | 

Woolsey’s Somatic areas I and/or II, or in areas included adjustment of the figure, study of the figure, 

anterior or posterior to these somatic areas, Re. 2nd study of other forms of the figure. Careful ob- 

training was then carried Out. Results showed no Set Vation of the figure was as effective in decreasing 

significant effect of lesions in any position within or the illusion as practice on adjustment. In Japanese — 
Fossa of ee areas, on the discriminative With English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 

on.—L. I. O'Kelly. a ake me s Howard. (Michigan State Coll., 

(See also abstraci - Jansing.) Brightness comparisons when one eye 

* 4730) is stimulated intermittently and the other eye stead- 
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0.) Colors as universals. Phil. Rev., N? Y. 19 
61, 377-381.— The “locus” of color and the conc 
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ily. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 165-167.— This investiga- 
tion attempts. to determine whether brightness per- 
ception would be more effective if steady light is 
presented to one eye and intermittent to the other, 
on the theory that enhancement might occur. This 
was tested with and without a septum confining 
stimulation. to a single eye. When the septum was 
used, "intermittent stimulation is decidedly more 
effective when it falls upon an eye that is not stimu- 
lated between pulses by steady light from some other 
source.” —R. W. Husband. 

4828. Bartley, S. Howard. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Visual response to intermittent 
stimulation. Opt. J. Rev. Optom., 1952, 39, 31-33.— 
Increased amplitude of electrically recorded re- 
sponses and brightness enhancement result when 
intermittent stimulation of appropriate intensity is 
timed to approximate the characteristic alpha rate. 
Bartley considers that this is best explained in terms 
of neuro-physiological processes. Experiments are 
briefly described in which rate of intermittency, 
light-dark ratio, intensity, and stray light effects 
were varied. These appear to support the interpreta- 
tion that the apparent brightness of an intermittent 
stimulus depends upon the proportion of available 
parallel circuits in the optic pathway which are ready 
to go into action when the stimulus is presented.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

4829. Bartley, S. Howard. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) What optometrists should know 
about fatigue. Michigan Optom., 1952, 31, 10—12.— 
Fatigue as felt is related to disorganization of efficient 
response systems with irradiation of nervousimpulses 
to other muscle groups. In reading, motor responses 
can not be varied appreciably, nor voluntarily, if 
the task is to be accomplished. The response to 
difficulty is increased innervation with consequent 
involvement of additional muscles and resultant 
spread of tension. Research directed along new lines 
is necessary for full understanding of visual fatigue. 
—M. R. Stoll. 

4830. Becker, Joseph, & Rausch, Edwin. Visu- 
elle Gebilde mit koordinierten Gliedern. (Visual 
pictures with coordinated parts.) Acta psychol., 
1952, 8, 300-321.—When the parts of a figure are in 
the same rank, they are coordinate and the figure is 
coordinative. When it is characterized by being 
concentrated around a principal or leading part, it 
is a centered figure. Regularity as a noticeably 
established order is not an essential and common 
attribute of a coordinative figure. A combination of 
different materials, whatever the extent of their 
differences in quantity, color or form may be, will 
result in a special coordinative configuration, if its 
elements lack individual characteristics. The con- 
cept of phenomenal coordination is not restricted to 
visual figures but may be demonstrated in acoustical 
‘and tactual perception.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4831. Blackwell, H. Richard. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Studies of psychophysical methods for 
Measuring visual thresholds. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 42, 606-616.—Psychophysical threshold deter- 
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minations often differ by 10-20% as a result of vari- 
ables such as the order of presentation, suggestions 
to the subject, and pay incentive. Differences of 


- 50-75% are sometimes found under varying condi- 


tions of stimulation. The present experiments indi- 
cate that the reliability and validity of threshold 
data may be maximized by use of the following con- 
ditions: "(a) discrimination indicated by forced 
choice, not by the usual phenomenal report of ‘Yes’ 
and ‘No’; (b) forced choice to involve temporal 
intervals rather than spatial locations; (c) target 
luminances to be grouped into blocks of the same 
magnitude rather than to be randomized; (d) as few 
target luminances to be used in the psychophysical 
series as practicable; (e) subjects to be taught cues 
for discrimination by notifying them of the correct- 
ness of their responses; and (f) subjects to be given 
reasonably extensive experience in threshold meas- 
urement.”—L, A. Riggs. 


4832. Bodian, Martin. What do the color blind 
see? Areport on monocular color blindness. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 1471-1480.—A detailed report 
of color perception studies of a woman whose color 
discrimination was poor in one eye shows that there 
was also some color deficiency in the better eye.— 
D. Shaad. 


4833. Bouman, M. A., & van den Brink, б. On 
the integrate capacity in time and space of the human 
peripheral retina. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 617- 
620.—2 test patches were presented to regions of the 
retina between 5° and 27° from the center of fixation, 
Each patch was about 2’ in diameter and was pre- 
sented for 0.01 second. The time between flashes 
was varied from 0 to 0.21 sec. and the angular dis- 
tance between them from 0 to 25 min. of arc. Both 
test flashes were red in some experiments. Significant 
interactions were found (i.e., frequencies of seeing 
increased) when the patches were within a certain 
angular separation from one another when they were 
presented simultaneously or within a short interval. 
When green light was used, the range of spatial inter- 
action was greater but temporal factors remained 
thesame. Spatial range also increased with increas- 
ing distance from the fovea.—L. A. Riggs. ` 

4834. Burnham, R. W., Evans, R. M., & New- 
hall, S. M. (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 
Influence on color perception of adaptation to il- 
lumination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 597—605.— 
А binocular matching technique was used. А vari- 
able color patch was presented to each eye against a 
background of tungsten or daylight white. The 2 
patches were seen juxtaposed in a binocular field 
and were adjusted to a color equality. With tung- 
sten adaptation in the left eye and daylight in the 
right, the patch on the left was shifted about 20 j. 
n. d. steps toward the blues. A similar shift toward 
the yellows was found in changing from tungsten to 
daylight surround. The amount of the shift was re- 
duced at levels lower than 35 ft-L, the luminance 
used in most determinations. Data are presented in 
relation to the ICI chromaticity diagram.—L. A. 


Riggs. 
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4835. Cheatham, Paul G. Visual perceptual la- 
tency as a function of stimulus brightness and con- 
tour shape. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 369-380.— 
Visual perceptual latency, as measured by the method 
of masking, was found to be an inverse function of 
stimulus brightness but not related to variations in 
stimulus contour. Perceptual development time, 
“measured as that time required for the complete 
development of the contour, was inversely related to 
stimulus brightness. Unlike latency, it did vary 
significantly with changes in contour shape.” 28 
references.—F. А. Muckler. 

4836. Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Location of objects in a visual dis- 
play as a function of the number of dimensions on 
which the objects differ. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
56-60.—Speed of locating objects was studied when 
the various classes of objects differed on one of 4 
visual dimensions; form, hue, size, and brightness, 
and when the classes differed on 2 or 3 of the fore- 
named dimensions. Location for hue differences was 
significantly faster than any of the others on a single 
dimension, and hue and form were faster than 
brightness and size.—H. Н. Weiss. 

4837. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The relationship between geometrical perspective 
and stereo cues. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 353- 
368.—Continues development of Fry’s theory con- 
cerning “Һе relationship between physical distance 
and perceived distance as applied to points on the 
perpendicular bisector of the base line connecting 
the centers of the two entrance pupils when the two 
cy are converged on a point on this line."— M. R, 

toll. 

4838. Gebhard, J. W. (John Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Thresholds of the human eye for electric 
Stimulation by different wave forms. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 44, 132-140.— "Threshold intensities of 
the intermittent electric excitation required for Ss 
to experience just noticeable flicker were obtained for 
light-adapted eyes with sine Waves, anodal and 
cathodal square waves and rectangular pulses," 
Polarity was found to be unimportant and anodal or 
cathodal Ss were equally effective in producing an 
electrically aroused Phosphene. Square waves 
yielded lower thresholds than Sine waves by an 
amount predictable from the total AC power. Rec- 
tangular pulses were most effective when the duty 
cycle was .5, and thresholds for all wave forms were 
lowest at a frequency of about 20 cps.—E,. Г, Gaier, 
C СК 

ornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) "Does motio: i 
independently produce the impression атеш 
Сенаар J. ate: 1952, 44, 16-18—A 
special device was constructed to determine whether 
"an 'elastic deformation' of the retinal image will 
overcome an even distribution of elements to produce 
the impression of a receding surface.” Subjects in a 
darkened room observed an array of lights in a 
frontal plane on a revolving disk, the bottom sector 
of which alone was visible at a given time, and re- 
ported whether the lights were motionless or in a 
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plane receding upward when they were moved, Th 
subjects did not report experiencing slant, recession 
or increasing distance.—Z. Н. Weiss. 
4840. Gibson, James J., & Cornsweet, Jane 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) The perceived slant of 
visual surfaces—optical and geographical. J. e. 
Psychol., 1952, 44, 11-15.—An hypothesis is mad 
and substantiated that two kinds of slant, optic 
and geographical, can be distinguished in a pi 
scribed situation. The observer sits in a spe 
room with his head turned 45° to the left and hea 
fixed in a headrest at a certain angle. The subject 
faces a gray cardboard screen, through a window of 
which a textured surface is rotated around a vertical 
axis. The subject must judge when the surfac 
reaches one of two normal positions. 6° for optical — 
and 10° for geographical slant are values arrived at 
as absolute thresholds for the two kinds of slant ini 
the particular situation.—H. H. Weiss. 


4841. Hastings, Philip K. An investigation into 
the relationship between visual perception and level — 
of personal security. In Kilpatrick, F. P., Human 
behavior from the transactional point of view, (see 27% 
4851), 141-151—"Those individuals who give 
evidence of being relatively insecure tend, when и 
placed in an ambiguous perceptual situation, to see 
objects closer to them." The author infers, "that: 
the particular perceptual performance or process) 
brought out in the experimental situation is not - 
simply an isolated exception ; rather it is most likely — 
characteristic of the individual in the sense that it 
Tepresents a way of acting which has in the past 3 
under similar circumstances proved to be of value — 
to him in some way."— 7, C. Franklin. 

4842. Hastorf, Albert H. The influence of sug- 
gestion on the relationship between stimulus size Р, 
and perceived distance. In Kilpatrick, Е. P., Human © 
behavior from the transactional point of view, (see 27% 
4851), 97-107.—Experimental results showed _ 
changes in the objective size of the stimulus were y 
perceived as distance changes. The meaning attrib- — 
uted to this stimulus and its assumed size (rather 
than either objective size or physiological stimulus) 
combined to produce this perceptual effect.—J. С. 


Franklin, È 
4843. Ittelson, William H. Size as a cue to dis- | | 
tance. In Kilpatrick, F. P., Human behavior from — 


the transactional point of view, (see 27: 4851), 109— — 
128.— Experimental evidence obtained shows that — 

awareness of radial movement is the result of a ү 
continuous change in опе or more indications of 3 
tadial-distance. Apparent radial motion resulting | 
from a continuous change of retinal-size is indistin- 
guishable from objective radial movement in monoc- 
ular vision and tends to dominate even well- 
Structured binocular conflicts. The apparent dis- 
tance-of-travel of radial movement resulting from 
continuous size-change depends on the specific ap- 
Parent radial localization of the perceived object. 

- . The ratio of the apparent near point of travel 
to the apparent far point of travel depends" princi- 
pally “оп the ratio of the visual angles. There is 
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evidence for the hypothesis that dynamic cues will, 
in general, override static cues, if these stand in con- 
flict."—J. C. Franklin. 

4844. Ittelson, William H., & Ames, Adelbert, 
Jr. Accommodation, convergence, and their relation 
to apparent distance. In Kilpatrick, F. P. Human 
behavior from the transactional point of view, (see 27: 
4851), 175-186.— Experimental findings suggest 
that a “change in apparent distance alone will induce 
a change in accommodation and convergence."— 
J. C. Franklin. 

4845. Ittelson, W. H., & Kilpatrick, F. P. 
Equivalent configurations and the monocular and 
binocular distorted rooms. In Kilpatrick, F. P., 
Human behavior from the transactional point of view, 
(see 27: 4851), 41-55.—‘‘Two configurations in the 
physical world can be defined as visually equivalent 
if they provide an observer with exactly the same 
visual cues." Geometrical proof is offered for the 
existence of equivalent configurations, and the au- 
thors cite demonstrations describing ‘‘monocular 
distorted rooms as evidence that two or more monoc- 
ularly equivalent configurations, in the absence of 
any additional information, are in fact perceived as 
being identical in monocular vision.” Similar evi- 
dence for binocular vision is described in demonstra- 
tions using binocular distorted rooms.—J. 
Franklin. 

4846. Ittelson, W. H., & Kilpatrick, F. P. The 
size-distance invariance hypothesis. In Kilpatrick, 
F. P., Human behavior from the transactional point of 
view, (see 27: 4851), 187-194.—“The size-distance 
invariance hypothesis states that for a given visual 
angle there is a unique and constant ratio of apparent 
size to apparent distance." This relationship is not 
adequately described by this hypothesis according to 
transactional experimental findings. | However, 

when applied to physical objects in physical space, 
and within certain limiting conditions, the equation 
visual angle equals physical size over physical dis- 
tance always holds." When the former equation 

‘adequately describes the reported perceptions, this 
simply means that the perceptions most nearly ap- 
proximate the physical situations which have been 
related to all the size-distance experience of the or- 
ganism, and which can be summarized by the latter 
equation. When behavior of this type is encoun- 
tered, it can be labeled invariance behavior.’ —J. C. 
Franklin. 

4847. Jennings, Marion Jeanne. An evaluation 
of the effect of practice exercises in visual discrimin- 
ation in first grade. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
705-706.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, О. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 256 pages, $3.20, 
ету Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


4848. Joynson, R. B. Some experiments on the 
constancy of size. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1950, 1, 303.—Abstract. 

4849. Kilpatrick, Е. Р. Assumptions and per- 
ception: three experiments. In Kilpatrick, F. P., 
Human behavior from the transactional point of view, 
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(see 27: 4851), 153-173.—‘The experiments show 
quite clearly that the role of assumptions in percep- 
tion is a crucial one, and that any perceptual theory 
which is restricted to object-to-percept relationships 
must of necessity be limited in the adequacy of its 
explanations of perceptual phenomena. Probably 
there is no necessary relationship between ‘objective’ 
stimulus-patterns (situations) and what behavior is 
learned or later displayed in those situations as long 
as the present behavior does not result in the modi- 
fication of the assumptive complex.” —J. C. Franklin. 
4850. Kilpatrick, Franklin P. Elementary demon- 
strations of perceptual phenomena. In Kilpatrick, 
F. P., Human behavior from the transactional point of 
view, (see 27: 4851), 1-15—Demonstrations are ` 
presented which "strongly suggest that distance, 
direction, and object characteristics do not exist in- 
dependently in their own right; that our perception 
of them cannot be explained either by ‘what is there’ 
or by any unique correspondence between physio- 
logical stimulus-patterns and what is perceived.” 
When "'thereness" and “thatness” are not treated as 
objectively determined “things” but as functions of 
time and experience, the past and present of the or- , 
ganism and the environment, perceptual phenomena 
are more satisfactorily explained.—J. C. Franklin. 
4851, Kilpatrick, Franklin P. (Ed.) (Princeton 
U., N. J.) Human behavior from the transactional 
point of view. Hanover, N. H.: Institute for Associ- 
ated Research, 1952. xi, 259 p.—This manual was 
prepared for the Neuropsychiatric Branch of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery under con- 
tract with the Office of Naval Research. Part I 
“undertakes . . . to convey to the reader who has 
not actually seen the Institute demonstrations an 
understanding of certain visual phenomena, their 
implications for perception, and the perceptual 
theory which has developed from them." Experi- 
mental evidence for this perceptual theory is pre- 
sented in Part П. Transactional findings and theory 
“alter ways of thinking about the most fundamental 
aspects of human behavior. In Part III selections 
from the writings of eminent social and natural sci- 
entists show “how the observations and ideas pre- 
sented earlier in this handbook have affected their 
analyses of their own particular subject matters." — 
J. C. Franklin. у 
4852, Kilpatrick, Е. Р. & Ittelson, W.H. The 
perception of movement. In Kilpatrick, F. Pa Hu- 
man behavior from the transactional point of view, (see 
27 : 4851), 57-63.— "T he role of continuous change of 
size as an indication of continuous movement in a 
radial direction” is demonstrated. It was found that 
“movement of a constant size object traveling at a 
constant speed in a constant direction ata virtual ly 
constant distance from the observer is perceived as 
an object of varying size traveling in varying direc- 
tions and at varying speeds and distances.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 3 
4853. Louis, Nicholas Byron. The effect of light- 
dark ratio in critical flicker fusion threshold deter- 


minations. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 594.—- 
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Abstract of Ph. D. thesis 1952, Columbia U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 42 pages, $1.00, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4212. 


4854. Ludvigh, Elek. Possible role of горгіо- - 


ception in the extraocular muscles. A.M.A. Arch. 
Ophthal., 1952, 48, 436-441.—The conclusion to be 
drawn from the experiments is that the muscle 
spindles in the extraocular muscles give rise to little, 
if any, acceptable information concerning the position 
of the eyes. The hypothesis is advanced that the 
chief function of the muscle spindles may be to pro- 
vide a parametric feedback, which alters the re- 
sponse of the muscle to motor stimulation by means 
of a mechanism similar to that which Gellhorn finds 
operative in skeletal muscle.—S. Renshaw. 

- . 4855. Morgan, M.W. (U. California Sch. Optom., 
Berkeley.) Relationship between accommodation 
and convergence. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1952, 47, 
745-759,—The laboratory and clinical investigations 
of the convergence function can best be interpreted 
on the basis of the analysis of Maddox; that is, con- 
vergence, accommodative convergence, relative fu- 
sional convergence, and proximal convergence. 
Contrary to popular opinion, investigations seem to 
indicate that accommodative convergence is ex- 
tremely stable in any one subject. It also appears to 
bear a linear relationship to accommodation. There 
is true relative convergence but no relative accommo- 
dation. Binocular vision with changes in ametropia 
and correction lenses is made possible not by a dis- 
sociation of the function of accommodation and con- 
vergence, but by a variation in relative convergence. 
—S. Renshaw, 

4856. Ogle, Kenneth N. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) On the limits of stereoscopic vision. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 253-259.—An apparatus is 
described for studying the limiting disparities in- 
fluencing the stereoscopic perception of depth. “Data 
on 2 Ss show that there are 2 ranges of depth with 
double images, the one in which there is a strong 
patent experience of stereoscopic depth, the second 
one in which there is a qualitative sense that both 
double images are seen hate or nearer than the 


f ri overlapping of 
neural fibers in the terminal region of the а 


one some other area of the Бтаїп,—Ё. L. Gaier. 

4857. Ogle, Kenneth N. Optics and visual physi- 
ology. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal. 1952, 47, 801-830. 
Summary of the principal literature, 


n 4 ri al litera covering re- 
fraction, night myopia, aniseikonia, acuity, light per- 
ception, adaptation, brightness discrimination, 


flicker, color perception, eye movements, fusion, ac- 
commodative convergence, Space sense, stereopsis 
and visual space, Pulfrich stereophenomenon avi- 
ation vision, eye dominance, illumination and visual 
comfort. 152-item bibliography.— s. Renshaw, 
4858. Pastore, Nicholas, (Queens Со shi 
Y. Some remarks on de (oe. шейш 
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effect. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 319-323,—The ; 

thor presents an alternate explanation for the Am 
oscillatory effect. This explanation seems to be n 
adequate than Ames' explanation in accounting. 


Lf 
4860. Plutchik, Robert. The absolute threshold 
of one eye as a function of the magnitude and dura- — 
tion of light in the other eye. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 600.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 35 5 
pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, - 
Mich., Publ. No. 4231. 


was used, the colored test light appearing as a small 
dot brighter than the surrounding, white-lightet 
field. The adaptation brightness was just above the 
cone threshold. Adaptation was controlled over 
forty degrees of the visual field, including the very © 
Center. Three selected subjects, with normal color. 
Vision and acuity, contributed approximately one 
thousand threshold determinations. The method of 
limits was used. It was found that there were n 
differences among the critical durations for the three 
colors." These results, together with earlier findings 
on acuity, CFF and “action time,” suggest that there — 
are no temporal or structural differences in the _ 
retinal chain of events associated with color dis- 
enmination.—L. A. Riggs. 2 
4862. Semeonoff, Boris. Form reception in dark- 
adapted vision. Quart, Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1950, 1, 281-282.—Abstract. 
‚ 4863. Smith, George Horsley.  Size-distance 
judgments of human faces (projected images). In _ 
Kilpatrick, F. P., Human behavior from the trans- 
actional point of view, (see 27: 4951), 129-140.—The 
observed experimental facts showed that pleasing 
^ 
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faces were set larger than unpleasant ones at the size- 
distance table. Thus, "explicit responses were a 
function of implicit conditions which formed a frame 
of reference for evaluating the faces. The fact that 
pleasant or liked faces were made larger than others 
indicates that attributed meaning, rather than size of 
retinal image alone, determined the responses."— 
J. C. Franklin. 

4864. Verplanck, William S., Collier, George H., 
& Cotton, John W. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Nonindependence of successive responses in meas- 
urements of the visual threshold. J. exp. Psychol,. 
1952, 44, 273-281.— To determine whether successive 
responses of S given in measurements of his visual 
threshold are statistically independent of one an- 
other, Ss were presented with stimuli of a luminance 
which had been found previously to be reported 50% 
of the time. On 2 days stimuli were presented auto- 
matically at 5-sec. intervals, and on the other 2 days, 
S presented them to himself. Critical ratios of serial- 
correlation coefficients were computed on the time- 
ordered sequences of responses at Lags 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, and 20. The mean 50% absolute visual thresh- 
old for each S elicited, on the average, 50% fre- 
quencies of responses on immediately subsequent 
days. Each response was dependent upon previous 
responses, or "perhaps both are dependent upon a 
third variable which varies in time.” 31 references. 
—E. L. Gaier. 


(See also abstracts 4923, 5473) 
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4865. Broadbent, D. E. (Appl. Psychol. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, Eng.) Listening to one of two 
synchronous messages. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
51-55.—The writer was concerned with the possibil- 
ity of answering one of two messages which start at 
the same point in time, but one of which is irrelevant. 
Groups of subjects were told to respond to messages 
which came over loud speakers if identified by speci- 
fied auditory and visual cues, 12 subjects were able 
to answer less than half of the messages directed to 
them by an auditory call sign but their efficiency in- 
creased to about 70% when supplied with another 
unambiguous (visual) cue.—H. H. Weiss. 


4866. Heise, George A. & Rosenblith, Walter A. 
Electrical responses to acoustic stimuli recorded at 
the round window of the pigeon. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1952, 45, 401—412.— Electrical character- 
istics of the microphonic and neural components of 
auditory response are described, and threshold deter- 
minations thus secured are compared with behavioral 
determinations. The arbitrary nature of threshold 
definitions is discussed and the limitations of single 
isolated electrode recordings for portraying the en- 
tirety of neural function are emphasized.—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

4867. Wing, Kempton G., Harris, J. Donald; 
Stover, A. D., & Brouillette, J. Н. Effects of changes 
in arterial oxygen and carbon dioxide upon cochlear 
microphonics. USN, Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
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1952, 11 (5), 37 p.—Cochlear microphonics of anesthe- 
tized cats were reversibly reduced às a result of (1) 
lowering arterial oxygen-content to values of 2-3 to 
6-9 volumes present for as long as 4 hr, and (2) by 
raising the carbon dioxide content of the blood. 
Microphonics depressed by hypoxia recovered 8-9 
seconds following a single inhalation of room air. 
Complete recovery did not occur after hypoxia below 
2-3 volumes percent. Possible physiological mech- 
amami are discussed. 20 references.— M. J. Wayner, 
7; f 

4868. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
role of the vestibular organs in space orientation. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 4-10.— Deaf subjects cate- 
gorized as total vs. partial deafness, congenital vs, 
adventitious deafness, and vestibular sensitivity vs. 
vestibular insensitivity were tested to determine the 
role of the vestibular organs in space orientation. 
The tests consisted essentially in being led around 
part of a triangular path and having to return alone 
blindfolded: On one test the deaf subjects without 
vestibular sensitivity did significantly better than 
those who were vestibular-sensitive. Compensatory 
functioning of the kinesthetic organs is suggested for 
superior performance of one group on one test.— 
Н. Н. Weiss. 
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4869. Bilodeau, Edward A. (HRRC, Lackland 
AFB, San Antonio, Texas.) Performance decrement 
in a simple motor task before and after a single rest. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 381-390.—Response dec- 
rement and recovery in a simple motor task were 
studied as functions of duration of initial practice 
(2, 4, 8, or 16 min.), duration of interpolated rest 
(1, 2, 4, or 5 min.) & work load (21, 42, 84, or 168 

ms). The task involved shifting weighted. balls 
from the bottom of a chute to the top. 256 women 
were assigned to the 64 experimental conditions, 
each of which was followed by a 4 min. final practice 
period. Mean scores during final practice were not 
related to the length of the initial practice, were an 
increasing function of the duration of interpolated 
rest, and were inversely related to work load. 
“Spontaneous recovery" was found to be, in general, 
an increasing function of all three variables.—F. A. 
Muckler. 

4870. Bookwalter, Karl W. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
inglon.) The relationship of body size and shape to 
physical performance. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith, 1952, 23, 271-279.—A study of the "relation- 
tionship of physique and developmental level, as 
determined by the Wetzel Grid and the Indiana 
State Physical Fitness Test scores of 1 977 Indiana 
elementary school boys.” The findings indicate such 
facts as: (1) size and shape apparently influence 
physical performance; (2) boys of thin or nese 
physique and those who are very large, perform 
equally well physically and similar findings apply to 
the smallest group; (3) maximum size and LAUS 
does not produce maximum physical fitness; (4) a 
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relationship between physique and developmental 
levels is indicated.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4871. Buhler, Karl. The skywise and neighbor- 
wise navigation of ants and bees. Acta psychol., 
1952, 8, 225-263.—The concept of East-West and 
North-South axes was established early in human 
history. Bees and ants, seemingly equipped with 
automatic "compasses," navigate by these as do 
seafarers. Comparable to the pilot's guiding. the 
vessel to harbor, bees and ants require "steering" 
by means of an orientation flight or "odor-route" 
when the "home port" has been disturbed and the 
“compass” is inapplicable.—G. Rubin- Rabson, 

4872. Canestrelli, Leandro. (Roma U., Italy.) 
La psicomotricita ed i suoi attributi essenziali. 
(Psychomotor activity and its essential attributes.) 
Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 349-371. 
A comprehensive analysis of the concept of psycho- 
motor activity is presented. The author considers 

sychomotor activity not only as external behavior, 
p also as internal life: it indicates motor activity 
(as act, as simple motor attitudes, or as inhibition of 
movement) considered in its value and significance 
as it is presented in external manifestations, internal 
awareness, or as related to psychological or mental 
activity of the individual." As attributes of psycho- 
motor activity the author indicates, an expressive 
aspect, an executive aspect, and an impressive as- 

ect. The study of psychomotor activity should 
include also an analysis of somatic factors, physical 
aspects, and technical-experimental aspects. Bibli- 
ographical footnotes.—A. Малой. 

4873. Caprio, Frank S. The sexually adequate 
male. New York: Citadel Press, 1952. ix, 213 p. 
$3.00.—In the introduction, the psychiatrist-author 
states that his pupon is to expose "the many blun- 
ders in sex technique which men commit” and “to 
teach the reader how to eliminate or correct his 
errors. . . ," The 9 chapters are devoted to the 
male's sexual ignorance, the male and female sexual 
organs, understanding the female's psychology, 
erotic techni pod maladjusted personalities, im- 
potence, sexual aberrations, and the male meno i 
—C. R. Adams. SUNG 


4874. Cooper, 


Linn F. (2222 Q St., Washi 
D. С.) Time distortion in h, i ава 
call 
284. 


oti- 
.—The hypnotized subject often rej 
quantities of hallucinatory хрен, кеды that 
an observer using a stop watch Suspects retrospective 
falsification orelaboration. This leads to the present 
experimental attempt, involving 700 hours, to detect 
possible falsification. Most of the article is devoted 
to detailed semantic hypotheses, but the tests showed 
three stages of resolution of meaning-tone: rimary 
—no resolution ; secondary—partial resolution into 
component units and/or images: and tertiary— 
complete resolution into images.—R. W. Husband. 
Р иена V. Н. 
.) Hoarding е white rat under isolation and 
group conditions. J, comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
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45, 497-503.—Rats reared under group condition 
and allowed to hoard under both isolation and groi 
conditions yielded hoarding scores higher for the 
lation conditions. The result is attributed to 
social facilitation of eating in group situation anc 
(2) previous experiences of the rats.—L. 1. O'Kelly, 


not confer perfect protection it is highly adaptive © 
and has a selective advantage. 4 illustrations, 5 
references, German summary.—L. T. O' Kelly. 
4877. Elbel, Edwin R., Wilson, Donald, & French, 
Clarence. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Measuring — 
speed and force of charge of football players. Res, 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 295-300.—A report _ 
on the “development of a method for measuring the; Я 
speed and horizontal force of the charge of football 
players” utilizing an apparatus built to accurately a 
record these data, The results obtained indicated 
“no relationship between speed of charge and force d 
exerted" nor was any significant correlation between _ 
body weight and force demonstrable. An inverse _ 
relationship was found between weight and speed of — 
charge.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4878. Gentry, Elizabeth F., & Aldrich, C. Ander- L 
Son. (Rochester ( Minn.) Child Health Inst) Rooting — 
reflex in the newborn infant : incidence and effect on j 
itofsleep. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1948, 75, 528-539. 
—71 healthy, newborn infants were observed daily 
during their neonatal period of 8 to 10 days in the 
hospital to find out whether the baby is born with the — 
ability to perform the rooting reflex. Observations - 4 
revealed that infants did exhibit the rooting reflex — 
only when awake.—S. B. Sterne. 

4879. Grunt, Jerome A., & Young, William C. 

(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Psychological modification 
of fatigue following orgasm (ejaculation) in the male ` 
guinea pig. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
508-510.—''The sexual activity of the male guinea 
pig can be stimulated during the first hour after 
ejaculation by the replacement of the first female by 
a second female. The stimulation, although definite ~ 
and statistically significant, generally falls far short 
of that shown in response to the introduction of the 
first female."— 7, 7, O' Kelly. 
4880. Henderson, Robert L. (U. Missouri, — 
Columbia. Remote action potentials at the moment — 
of response in a simple reaction-time situation. Ji 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 238-241.—‘‘Action-potential 
measurements were taken from a nonparticipating 
body member of a group of Ss responding in a simple 
Teaction-time situation to a visual stimulus.” Re- 
action time was found to decline steadily over a 
Period of successive practice days, and the action 
Potential during the foreperiod and at the moment Яй 
of response was found to decline during the first 4 — 
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days of practice, and then to rise on later days. A 
tentative hypothesis was advanced explaining the 
rise in terms of increased general tension arising from 
increased motivation to improve as the asymptote of 
learning is reached.—E. L. Gaier. 

4881. Hill, R. G., Ison, E. C., Jones, W.W., & 
Archdeacon, J. W. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) The 
small intestine as a factor in regulation of eating. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 170, 201-205.—Nutriment 
and non-nutriment substances were placed in the 
small intestines of dogs by way of fistulas. Adminis- 
tration of such nutriment substances as glucose pro- 
duced a significant depression of food intake. Ad- 
ministration of non-nutriment substances (cellulose 
fibers), on the other hand, produced only a slight 
depression of intake, Results are interpreted as 
giving weight to the postulate that distention of the 
intestine can “temporarily dull the desire to eat.” — 
J. P. Zubek. 

4882. Karpman, Ben. Psychonomic principle in 
human behavior. Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 168— 
186.—The living organism in search for the satisfac- 
tion of its instinctual needs attempts to use the most 
economic means to the goal desired. Instincts are 
the source of our life reactions and of all our energy 
and emotional manifestations. Instincts. originate 
from within the whole organism. The goal may be 
external or internal.—D, Prager. 


4883. Kline, Milton V. (500 Riverdale Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y.) An outline of the nature of some 
sexual reactions to the introduction of hypnosis. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl. 1952, 26, 230-236.—Specific 
words used in hypnotic induction produced sexual 
associations and hence led to resistance of hypnosis. 
Such a Gestalt-like response to hypnosis might in- 
volve transference threat, increased impulsive drives, 
neuropsychological changes in ego function, condi- 
tioned responses, and associated imagery activity.— 
D. Prager. 

4884. Latchaw, Marjorie Elizabeth. A study in 
measuring selected motor skills at the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade levels. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 708.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 84 pages, $1.05, 
REM Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 

о. 3 


4885. Matthews, G. V. T. Therelation of learning 
and memory to the orientation and homing of 
pigeons. Behaviour, 1952, 4, 202-331.— To test the 
hypothesis that homing ability in pigeons is due to 
quick learning of landmarks, good memory and ability 
to fly at a fixed angle relative to sun position, birds 
with known and graded homing proficiency were 
trained in formal learning situations involving the 
hypothesized requirements. Results indicated a 
zero-order or slightly negative correlation between 
homing ability and learning or retention scores. 
references. German summary.—L. 7. O' Kelly. 

4886. Mohr, Richard H. Performance on special 
ability tasks as a function of level of ability and 
motivating conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
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596-597.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 116 pages, $1.45, 
Vous Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mi ubl. No. 

4887. Reynolds, Bradley. (H.R.R.C., Lackland 
AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) The effect of learning on 
the predictability of psychomotor e J. 
exp. Psychol, 1952, 44, 189-198,—To ascertain 
whether the correlation of a psychomotor test and a 
set of printed tests decreases as a function of the 
amount of practice on the former, 26 printed tests 
from the Airman Classification Test Battery were 
given Ss together with varying practice period on the 
Complex Coordinator. The results indicated that 
"correlation between 2 test periods decreased as a 
function of the amount of practice separating them. 
The distance between scoring periods was found to 
have less effect upon the correlations as the amount 
of training preceding the periods compared increased. 
The correlation between test periods increased as a 
function of the amount of practice preceding the 
first period."—E. L. Gaier. 

4888. Simmons, K. E. L. The nature of the 
predator-reactions of breeding birds. Behaviour, 
1952, 4, 161-171.—After a description of various re- 
actions shown by birds with eggs or young in reac- 
tion to potential predators an interpretation is made 
in terms of “the simultaneous activation of the an- 
tagonistic aggressive and escape drives at different 
levels of integration and threshold due to, among 
other factors, the stage of the predia and the 
nature of the predator," 41-item bib! 

German summary.—L., Г. O'Kelly, 

4889, Stellar, Eliot. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), Hunt, J. McV., Schlosberg, Harold, & 
Solomon, Richard. The effect of illumination on 
hoarding behavior. J. sat physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 504-507.—Hoarding be avior was tested under a 
variety of conditions of alley illumination with the 
cages dark, and also with alleys dark and cages 
lighted. “The results show clearly that rats hoard 
more in lighted alleys then in darkened alleys, When 
the cages were lighted, the rats still hoarded but 
left the food in the darkened alleys outside the cage 
doors rather than in the lighted cages,” —L. 
O' Kelly. 

4890. Stokvis, Berthold. (Leyden State U., Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands.) A simple hypnotizing 
technique with the aid of the color-constrast action. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 380-381.—A descrip- 
tion of complete hypnotic technique which begins 
with fixation utilizing the Levy-Suhl color-contrast 
method.—F. W. чо жр (0 Мере Ane 

4891, Thieme, Fre 5 : an, 
Arbor. The geographic and racial distribution of 
ABO and Rh blood es and tasters of PTC in 
Puerto Rico. Amer. J. Hum. Genet, 1952, 4, 94-112. 
—The frequency of the ABO and Rh blood types and 
non-tasters of P.T.C. (Phenyl-thio-carbamide) in 
Puerto Rico follow expected frequencies, with a EN 
deal of variation reflecting the racial groupings О! f е 
population, An adequate sampling of the gene fre- 
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quencies in a population with diverse ethnic groups 
should include a measure of all the representative 
admixtures. Skin color offers a good test of the 
internal homogeneity among mixed ethnic groups. 
—S. L. Halperin. 

4892. Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Three factors involved in producing “com- 
pulsive eating” in rats. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 490—496.—'"This experiment investigates 
the relative importance of three variables in the pro- 
duction of a ‘compulsive eating symptom’ in rats. 
A factorially designed experiment subjected 24 ani- 
mals to various combinations of two levels of training 
in eating small pellets of food in the apparatus, two 
levels of hunger, and two levels of electric shock. 
When electric shock was introduced, it was found 
that some rats ate heavily during that part of each 
minute when the shock was on. The combination of 
circumstances most likely to produce this phenom- 
enon was as follows: the lesser amount of training in 
eating in the apparatus, the higher level of hunger, 
and the higher level of shock.” —ZL, I. O' Kelly. 

4893. von Trebra, Patricia, & Smith, Karl U. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The dimensional analysis 
of motion: IV. Transfer effects and direction of 
movement. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 348-353.— 
48 right-handed college students, both male and 
female were trained on a particular pattern of move- 
ment and then tested on 3 other patterns of motion. 
To obtain.a measure of transfer effect, each subject 
performed one trial on each of the 4 movement pat- 
terns, including the pattern on which he had been 
trained, on the day following completion of training. 
The data indicate that, for different directional pat- 
terns of motion, the travel component on the pattern 
shows limited and inconsistent changes with practice, 
whereas the manipulative component of the pattern 
displays uniform, progressive change throughout the 
8 days of training —W. H. Osterberg. 

4894. Witt, Peter N. (Pharmakologisches Inst., 
Bern, Switzerland.) Ein einfaches Prizip zur Deu- 
tung einiger Proportionen im Ѕріппеппе . (Asimple 
principle for explanation of 
spinning.) Behaviour, 
tion and measurement shows that the spider spins its 
web in the manner expending least effort, namely a 
logarithmic spiral, as it goes from radius to radius of 
the web. 14illustrationsand a 19-item bibliography. 
English summary.—L, J, O' Kelly. 
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of sleep. The author's expressions for the relation 
rate of recovery to depth of sleep provide negatiy 
rates of recovery for waking periods.—S. Адат. 


(See also abstract 4971) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4896. Badawi, N. Y. (Tanta Secondary, ‘Tanta 
Egypt.) (Psychology of omen.) Egypt. J. Psychol, 
1949, 5(1), 65-68.—Whenever coincidence and luci 
are present omen can play a part. Omen ascribes | 
events to external factors over which the individual 
has no control and according to Freud it is the result: 
of repressed aggressive feelings toward others which - 
makes the repressor anticipate punishment in theme 
form of bad luck. Since omen has also a positive © 
aspect; that of good luck, the author questions — 
whether omen can be ascribed as a trait of the non- © 
neurotic individual. If such is the case omen can be 
considered as a personality trait, but until'an instru- Ой 
ment can be made to measure omen, the question s 
remains unanswered.—L, H. Melikian. ү 


4897. Bobst, Willy. Zur Psychologie des Pseudo- 
nyms. (The psychology of pseudonyms.) Psychol, 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 349- 
353.—The selection of a pseudonym by writers, 
artists, and musicians is not accidental. Practical 
considerations such as the desire to please the public © 
by adopting a more acceptable and euphonious 
name may influence the choice of a pseudonym. 
But there may also be a subconscious motivation in © 
the choice. Thus, the pseudonym may be the ex- 
pression of a schizoid nature, oedipal complex, 
mysticism, and exhibitionism. The selection of the 
pseudonym involves the entire personality of the 
individual making the choice and may therefore bea 
Projection of his personality—T, C. Kahn. 

4898. Booth, Gotthard. The meaning of sex; 
the psychosomatic aspects oflove. Pastoral Psychol., 
1952, 3 (Sept.), 44-56.—Incompleteness is the es- 
sence of sex seeking union. But man has ego as well 
as sex, and conflicts between threats to the individual 
and the race set up anxiety, which is an agent of 2 
Sexual tension. Therapy which emphasizes technic © 
instead of meaning only extends a vicious circle of 
mutual frustration. The basic cure is relief from 
anxiety in any sphere of life, for emotional security 
by religious or other faith) permits the development 
of human relationships in which зех can be experi- 
enced as a conscious expression of love, which heals 
spiritual isolation.—P. E. Johnson. 

4899. Fankhauser, Gottfried. Rhythmus und 
Struktur. (Rhythm and structure.) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 337- 
341.—This is the first section of an exposition on the 
nature and importance of rhythm. The author be- 
lieves that the time is ripe for a new appraisal of the 
tole that rhythm plays in the structure of the uni- 
verse. Examples are given of rhythm in art, nature, 
mythology, and physiology. A number of studies 
relating to this subject are reviewed.—T. C. Kahn. 
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4900. Fankhauser, Gottfried. Rhythmus und 
Struktur. (Rhythm and structure.) Psychol. Be- 
raler gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 392—398. 
— This is the second and final part of an essay (see 
27: 4899) on the nature and influence of rhythm. 
The author reviews some of the current literature on 
this subject. He interprets Sganzini's concept that 
anticipation and possibility constitute one pole, reali- 
zation and actuality the other pole of rhythm. Antic- 
ipation sets up tensions which may be handled in 
one of two ways: one may use tension endurance or 
tension submission. In psychical configuration 
rhythm achieves its highest and purest form. Itis 
possible to move from the possibility pole to the 
actuality pole. This is accomplished by.the use of 
logic. As the poles merge tension reduction takes 
place.—T. C. Kahn. 

4901. Hayes, Keith J., & Hayes, Catherine. 
(Yerkes Lab. Primate Biol, Orange Park, Fla.) 
Imitation in a home-raised chimpanzee. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 450-459.—The perform- 
ance of a 3 yr-old home-raised chimpanzee in a vari- 
eity of imitation test situations is described and il- 
lustrated. Comparisons showed the chimpanzee to 
be equal in this respect to a number of 3-yr old 
children.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4902. Lhermitte, Jean. En marge de l'expérience 

mystique le maggib de Joseph Caro. (On the thresh- 
old of mystical experience; the maggib of Joseph 
Caro 1488-1575.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 361-378.— 
The journal of Joseph Caro which appeared 70 years 
after his death revealed a mystical apparition, the 
maggib, an experience which was part of Caro's life 
from his 32nd to his 84th year and about which he 
had never spoken except in his journal. The author 
describes Caro's life as a pious rabbi, his communica- 
tions from the maggib and attempts to show the psy- 
chiatric sources of this mystical experience. He con- 
cludes that the voice of the maggib represents a 
verbal psychomotor hallucination and discusses 
similar descriptions of the experiences of other fa- 
mous mystics.—M. L. Simmel. 
„4903. Mokheimer, S. H. (Laughter in military 
Ше.) Egypt. J. Psychol. 1949, 5 (1), 31-48.—Laugh- 
ter is a means of relaxation, it induces rest and is a 
means of releasing excessive energy and relieving 
monotony. Because of the fatigue, danger, anxiety, 
fear and monotony which a soldier faces, laughter 
can be of great value, which the good commander 
can utilize at the opportune moment.—L. HZ 
Melikian. 

4904. Newton, Niles Rumely. Attitudes of moth- 
ers of newborn babies toward their biological femi- 
nine functions. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 598— 
599.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 134 pages, $1.68, 
ени Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


4905. Philpott, S. J. F. Fluctuations in mental 
output. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 
264—280.— The 2 fundamental findings are that (1) 
curves from single experiments differ widely in out- 
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line, whereas (2) grand total curves based on many 
experiments resemble one another. Experimental 
and statistical evidence is given in support of these 
findings. The history of the author's research into 
the problem is also outlined —P. F. C. Castle. 

4906. Reich, Heinrich. Moderne Erklürung der 
Magie. (Modern explanation of magic.) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 399- 
402.—One becomes that which one believes. Every- 
thing that is imagined is an invisible reality. The 
modern conception of magic is based on this formu- 
lation. The author draws on art, the theater, and 
literature to illustrate this point of view.—T. С. 
Kahn. 

4907. Richardson, Lewis Е. Dr. S. J. F. Philpott’s 
wave-theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 169-199.— 
A number of objections (statistical, procedural, and 
interpretive) are raised to Philpott's wave-theory of 
human output. Philpott replies to Richardson’s 
criticisms, and each then replies to the reply of the 
other.—L. E. Thune. 

4908. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) The description of facial expressions in 
terms of two dimensions. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
229-237,—Ratings of the 72 Frois-Wittmann pic- 
tures of facial expressions were obtained on 2 nine- 
point rating scales: Pleasantness-Unpleasantness and 
Attention-Rejection. Similar ratings were also ob- 
tained on the 32 Ruckmick pictures. Each picture 
was located on a roughly circular surface, using these 
rating scales as rectangular axes, An attempt was 
made to predict the value each picture had received 
on a recurrent 6-category scale of the Woodworth 
type by referring the plotted position of each picture 
to the circumference of a circle drawn around the 
surface. “It is concluded that two widely used 
series of facial expressions can be described very well 
by locating them on a roughly oval surface whose 
longer axis is pleasantness-unpleasantness, , the 
shorter axis being attention-rejection. Recognition 
of finer shades of.emotion may depend on knowledge 
of the stimulus situation.” —E. L. Gaier. 

4909. Schmeidler, Gertrude Raffel. (City Coll. 
New York). Personal values and ESP scores. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 757-761.—"'Un- 
selected ESP S's were asked whether they believed 
paranormal success under the conditions of the ex- 
periment was possible, and they were given the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values. The predictions were 
made (a) that S’s who accepted the possibility of 
success would have higher ESP. scores than those 
who rejected this possibility, and (b) that S's with 
high theoretical scores on the Study of Values would 
show this difference more markedly than the other 
S's. The data support both predictions. —L. N. 


Solomon. т 
4910. Stern, E. L'enfance dans le, souvenir de 
Padulte. (Childhood in the adult's memory.) 


Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 372-393.— 
Various case histories of adults with special reference 
to their childhood are presented. The memories do 
not go beyond the age of 4 or 5, whether the subjects _ 
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have sad, or happy childhood (20-25%) or an un- 
happy childhood (55-60%). In general the child- 
hood unhappiness is due to lack of affection, lack of 
security, not being wanted, unjust treatment by 
adults, and a feeling of loneliness. Many of the 
adults indicate also anxiety, and uneasiness, which 
persisted long into adulthood. These feelings of un- 
happiness are attributed to attitudes of parents or 
immediate relatives, and almost never to school or 
teachers. The author emphasizes the importance of 
childhood experiences for the understanding and 
treatment of psychosomatic disturbances.—A. Man- 
oil, 

4911. Sterne, David Morris. Duration thresh- 
olds in the perception of unpleasant words. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1952, 12, 601-602,—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, Michigan State Coll. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 166 pages, $2.08, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4034. 

4912. Windle, Charles David. Studies in radio- 
telegraphy. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 392-393.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 151 p., $1.89, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3925, 
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4913. Aborn, Murrey, & Rubenstein, Herbert. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Information 
theory and immediate recall. J. exp, Psychol., 1952, 
44, 260-266.—The influence of degree of organization 
on the ability of Ss to recall lists of syllables immedi- 
ately after learning was used as a measure in apply- 
ing the concept of information to the problem of 
learning. More syllables were correctly recalled 
from a passage with a lower average rate of informa- 
tion than from a passage with a igher average in- 
formation rate. The amount of information learned 
by the Ss was constant when the degree of organiza- 
tion was between 2 and 1.5 bits per syllable.—E. L. 
Gaier. 

4914. Adamson, Robert E. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Functional fixedness as related to problem solving : 
а repetition of three experiments. J, exp. Psychol., 
1952, 44, 288-291. —3 of Duncker's experiments on 
functional fixedness were repeated by giving the ex- 
perimental Ss each problem (the “box”, “gimlet,”’ 
and "'paperclip") after first having used the solution 
objects for that [реш їп а function dissimilar to 
that demanded for solution, Control Ss were pre- 
sented the problems without such pre-utilization, 
“Functional fixedness was shown to result from the 
pre-utilization of solution objects, Duncker's results 
were confirmed in a study using a larger n and having 
more carefully specified experimental conditions,"— 


E. L. Gaier. 
Roussel, 


4915. Amsel, Abram, & 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Motivational 


ties of frustration: I. Effect on a running respons 
the addition of frustration to the зы: 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 363-368.—18 
albino rats under hunger drive were hi; hly trained to 
tun down an alley into a goal box and |n theretoa 
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crank. One group practiced with the light load, а 


second goal box. Latency between goal boxes 
recorded. On half of the subsequent test trials, t 
animals were not reinforced in the first goal bi 
creating, by definition, frustration. A signifi 
decrease in latencies for the frustration trials в! 
ports the assumption "that frustration is a motiy 
tional state." Since there were no significant diffe 
ences between 5, 10, and 30 second periods of del; 
in the frustrating situation, a second assump 
“that strength of frustration varies with time in 
frustrating situation” was not confirmed.—F, 4 
Muckler. 


4916. Barch, Abram Moses. The effect of difi 
culty of task on proactive facilitation and interfer- 
ence. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 578.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of com- — 
plete manuscript, 61 pages, $1.00, University Micro- © 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4043. 
4917. Bendig, А. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Ра), & _ 
Patton, R. A. Effects of electroshock convulsions 
latent learning. J. exp, Psychol., 1952, 44, 352-354, 
—After adaptation trials in a water-filled straight- — 
away, Ss were given 16 trials at the rate of 4 per day _ 
in a single choice-point water maze while on an ad © 
libitum food and water regimen. One group of Ss 
was given shock 1 hr. after the last trial on each of the 
4 days, while a control group received no shock. On ^ 
the 5th day both groups were given 4 free-choice 
trialsin the maze with food present while under 23-hr. 
food deprivation. The control group made signifi- 
cantly more food-side responses on the first 2 trials 
of the 5th day, but approximated the random-choice 
behavior of the ESC Ss on the last 2 trials. This is — 
attributed to an increasing food-side preference dis- 
played by the control Ss during the non-hunger- 
motivated training period. The ESC group did not — 
show a food-side preference during the training or 
testing periods.—E. L, Gaier. I 
4918. Berkeley, Austin W. (Worcester (Mass) 
State Hosp.) Level of aspiration in relation to adre- — 
nal cortical activity and the concept of stress. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 443—449.—Rates of z 
urinary 17-ketosteroid excretion during level of. 
aspiration testing of 31 male subjects under success 
and failure conditions were used as estimates of test- 
induced stress. A multiple correlation of .70 was 
obtained between increase in 17-ketosteroid excretion | 
and extent of discrepancy between aspiration and. 
achievement,—L, T. O' Kelly. ( 
1919. Bilodeau, Edward A. (H.R.R.C., Lack- 
land AFB, Texas.) Decrements and recovery from 
decrements in a simple work task with variation in 
force requirements at different stages of practice. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 96-100.—“. . . Ss prac- 
ticed rotating a crank handle as fast as possible for и 
5 min. with either a light or heavy loading of the .— 


Second practiced with the heavy, and the third and 
fourth groups alternated between loads after each 
minute of practice but were out of phase. . . . Dur- 
ing the first minute of practice, rate of responding 
dropped more rapidly with the heavy load than with. 
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the light load. When the 2 groups which had prac- 
ticed under one load condition were instantaneously 
shifted to the other, rate output was approximately 
equal to that of the nonshifting groups.’ —E, L. Gaier. 

4920. Bilodeau, Edward A. (H.R.R.C., Lackland 
AFB, Texas.) Massing and spacing phenomena as 
a function of prolonged and extended practice. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 108-113.—2 groups of Ss 
practiced cranking as fast as possible for 8 min. on 
each of ten successive weekdays. A rest of 4 min. 
was interpolated between 2 practice periods for the 
spaced-practice group while the massed-practice 
group cranked continuously for the entire 8 min. 
Continuous cranking led to marked decrements in 
response rate during each session. Initial rate of 
responding for each day decreased significantly but 
by a small amount as a function of days of practice. 
No differences appeared as a function of spacing 
prior practice. Over a succession of days, differences 
in performance appear to be influenced more by the 
number of days of prior practice than by the distribu- 
tion of this practice—E. L. Gater. 

4921. Bilodeau, Edward A. (H.R.R.C., Lackland 
AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) Some effects of various 
degrees of supplemental information given at two 
levels of practice upon the acquisition of a complex 
motor skill. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., 
Res. Bull., 1952, 52-15, vi, 18 p.—One group of 12 
subjects was trained and tested on the Pedestal 
Sight Manipulation Test in the usual way. 4 other 
experimental groups of 12 subjects each received 
training under a special “knowledge of results’’ 
situation in which the target became red whenever 
the subject was “on target." The knowledge of re- 
sults procedure had no effect on azimuth and eleva- 
tion scores, but did improve ranging scores markedly. 
When the "knowledge of results" information was 
removed at the end of the experiment, ranging scores 
for the experimental groups did not differ s those 
of the control group. In general, ranging scores 
improved only when information regarding the cor- 
rectness of responses was currently available.—4. 
Chapanis. 

4922. Birch, Joseph David. The acquisition and 
transfer of response tendencies learned without re- 
ported awareness. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
579-580.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 103 pages, $1.29, 
Козе. Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


4923. Bruner, Jerome S., Busiek, Robert D, & 
Minturn, A. Leigh. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Assimilation in the immediate reproduction of visu- 
ally perceived figures. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
151-155.—“The assimilative memory changes noted 
in the Carmichael, Hogan, and Walter experiment 
have been shown to operate not only for reproductive 
memory but also in the immediate reproduction of 
tachistoscopically presented figures from the Car- 
michael series. When an ambiguous figure to be 
shown to S labeled in advance of its exposure, it 
tends to be reproduced more like its given label than 
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when it is not labeled prior to exposure.” It is pro- 

posed that the same mechanisms which анз 

similation in “reproductive memory” over time 

operate to produce the kinds of changes in "repro- 

ШЕП of immediately presented figures,—E. L. 
aier. 

4924. Bugelski, B. R., Coyer, R. A., & Ro; 

W. A. (U. Bufalo, N. Y.) A criticism med 
acquisition and pre-extinction of expectancies. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 27-30.—3 experiments were 
run to test Thorndike's concept of expectancy and to 
repeat, with additional control, Seward's and Levy's 
experiment on the functioning of expectancies where 
the extinction of some learned response was observed. 
The results obtained were different from the Seward 
and Levy experiment.—H. H. Weiss. 

4925. Bugelski, B. R., & Scharlock, D. Р, (U. 
Buffalo, N. Y.) An experimental demonstration of 
unconscious mediated association. J. exp. Psychol. 
1952, 44, 334-338.—College seniors learned 3 lists of 
paired associates following the order A-B, B-C, and 
A-C so arranged to provide a possibility of mediated 
association. The A-C syllables were learned signifi- 
cantly better than control syllables which were the 
exact duplicate of the experimental syllables except 
for different prior experience of the Ss. The 
benefitted from prior learning of the A-B, B-C lists 
without reporting any perceptual or ideational use 
of the material.—E. L. Gaier. 

4926. Buss, Arnold H. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Some determinants of rigidity in discrimina- 
tion-reversal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
222-227.—Rigidity was studied in relation to sched- 
ules of reinforcement. Groups varied with respect 
to the conditions under which they learned the first 
of 2 discriminations. One group received continuous 
reinforcement, one group partial reinforcement, and 2 
differential reinforcement, The second discrimina- 
tion was the same for all groups and involved re- 
versing the first discrimination. Ss Besos to the 
stimuli by releasing one of 2 telegraph keys. The 
differential and partial reinforcement groups re- 
versed the discrimination but the continuously rein- 
forced group did not. The strength ofa designated 
R in the reversal series was found to be inversely 
related to the number of nonreinforcements in the 
pre-reversal series.—E. L. Gaier. pee 

4927. Carpenter, John A. (Johns fopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Anticipatory behavior in the rat 
following frontal lesions. J. comp. p Psychol., 
1952, 45, 413-418.—Using a Hull-I ill alley-maze 
groups of rats with frontal and parietal lesions in- 
flicted after preliminary training were tested for 
anticipatory errors and сот with a non-oper- 
ated control group. омей 
increased anticipato: 
to a lesser extent. The parietal group showed ohn 
appeared to be an increase in perseverative behavior. 
It is suggested tiat ete pen ye is due pe- 
release of frontal inhibition am е 4 
severation is due to release from parietal inhibition. 
—L, I. O'Kelly. 
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4928. Chow, Kao Liang. (Yerkes Lab. Primate situations. A more fruitful distinction is in term 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) Conditions influencing the spatio-temporal phenomenology versus габ 
the recovery of visual discriminative habits in mon- or logical synthesis.—G. Besnard. 
keys following temporal neocortical ablations. J. 4933. Fitzwater, M. E. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 430-437.—After Ohio.) The relative effect 


training on 3 visual discrimination problems 5 mon- 
keys were subjected to bilateral temporal cortical 


(Bowling Green State U 
of reinforcement 
ishing a form discrimina: 


reinforcement in establi: 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 476-481. 


lesions. Post-operative retests showed complete using various proportions of pre-discrimina: 


loss of the habits. 2 animals were then given train- 


training devoted reinforced positive cues and 


ing on new visual discrimination problems, one was reinforced negative cues it is shown that comb 
kept in normal cage surroundings without training, tions of non-reinforced training for negative cuesan 
and 2 were kept in practically complete darkness, reinforced training for positive cues produce bette 


After a 3-month period all animals were retrained on 
the 3 original problems. The “training group” 
showed high memory for the original problems with- 
out retraining, the “саве” monkey showed immediate 
recovery of one original problem, as did the “dark” 
monkeys after some геігаіпіпр— 2. I. O' Kelly. 

4929. Craig, Robert Charles. An experimental 
Study of the effects of guidance in discovery on 
transfer of training. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
582-583.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia 
U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 144 pages, 
$1.80, University Microfilms, Ann Abr Mich., 
Publ. No. 4171. 

4930. Deese, James. The psychology of learning. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. ix, 398 p. $5.50.— 
An elementary text which offers a broad rather than 
an intensive coverage of the experimental evidence in 
this varied field. Individual chapters are devoted to 
the iníportant problems which have resulted from 
studies ranging from animal behavior to complex 
verbal learning.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4931. Deese, James & Kresse, Frederick H, 


O' Kelly. 


subsequent learning th 


an does preliminary trainin 
with reinforcement to 


positive cues alone.—L, 


4934, Fitzwater, M. E., & 
(Bowling Green State U., Ohi 


4935. Goodman, R. W., Moyer, К. E., & Buni 


(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) An experimental М.Е. ( Washington 
analysis of the errors in rote serial learning. J. exp, behavior constancy i 
Psychol., 1952, 44, 199-202. —'"Three experimentson Psychol., 1952, 45, 460-467.—Rat 


intrusions form a distribution about the middle of 


U., St. Louis.) Variability п 
J. comp. physioi 
s run in a free- 
ter T-maze were 
ck, air blast, am 


of anticipation choice Situation in a one-unit wa 
subjected variously to pre-run sho 
hunger. -Measures of variability i 
havior were record 
variability of choi 
the experimental 


ed. No significant diff 
ce point behavior were induced b 
conditions used.—L. J. 


of the list that is almost symmetrical. Failure-of- r bie! M са 
дарон ое oe ie at the beginni ist, of intertrial interval d 
mount rapidly through the first half of the list, iti 

reach a somewhat variable asymptote dinne. aN ог е conditioned xj 


es of error, . "ph 


and extinction 


osition curve." —E, L, r CEPR 
г L. Gaier. extinction b 


4932. de Montpellier, G. Conduite intelligente 


+» Schipper, Lowell M., & 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Effect 
luring acquisition of extinction 
elid response foll 
reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
е effect of temporal interval bet 
trials on the heightene 
rought about by partial reinforcement 
g the conditioned eyelid re- 


ween training 
d resistance to 


s was i 1 i 
et processus d'apprentissage. (Intelligent Pin dde: aS investigated usin 
an 


ў he processes of trainin ^). J. Psychol 
path., 1952, 45, 272-277.-Tntelige gt ОЙО norm. 
be the result of innate ability, lear: 


e resi ned responses, or à 
combination of these. In a Practical situation it is 


difficult to distinguish between these. Th iteri i 
cult to. е - Three crit 
of distinctions are examined—a sharp change in ‘the eee 


tion trials, 50 


sponse. Massing and spacing of training and extinc- 
random reinforcement, and 100% 
ere the variables in a tri 
significantly more CR's in the 
group than the 50% reinforced 
Б acquisition. Significantly more resist- 


ent behavior may reinforcement wi 
ea There were 
o reinforced 


learning curve, transfer from one situati fore 10 extinction was fou 
Mat uation to th : 
_ other, and the initial perception of all pertinent Mee forcement and massed rein 


1n à problem—but no one of them is applicable to all 
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4937. Grice, G. Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Reynolds, Bradley. Effect of varying amounts of 
rest on conventional and bilateral transfer “reminis- 
ence.” J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 247-252.—''Two 
parallel experiments were conducted in which rest 
periods of 10 sec., 30 sec., and 1, 3, 5, and 10 min. 
were introduced after 15 30 sec. trials of rotary pur- 
suit performance. In one experiment Ss practiced 
with the left hand before and after the rest (LL con- 
dition), while in the other experiment they employed 
the right hand before the rest and the left hand after- 
wards (RL condition). Gain over predicted massed- 
practice scores was an increasing function of amount 
of rest for both conditions. The LL groups showed 
larger gains... and was a simple exponential 
function of length of rest up to about 10 min... . 
In both conditions the superiority of the rest groups 
over the massed-practice groups disappeared with 
continued practice."—E. L. Gater. 


4938. Harby, S. F. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Comparison of mental practice and 
physical practice in the learning of physical skill. 
USN, Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. Rep., SDC 269-7-27, 
1952. 11 p.—The problem of "mental" versus 
“physical” practice in learning to net a basketball is 
experimentally investigated, on 250 male subjects 
for various periods of time. Mental practice is ob- 
tained by watching a movie picture which demon- 
strates the movement to be learned; ''physical" 
practice is actual practice of the movement. The 
results show that: (1) a physical skill can be learned 
by “mental” practice, (2) the effectiveness of “men- 
tal" practice varies with the length of practice and 
subjects, and (3) mental and physical practice com- 
bined “are probably more effective than either 
"mental" or “physical” practice alone.” —A. Manoil. 


4939. Harby, S. F. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Evaluation of a procedure for using 
daylight projection of film loops in teaching skills. 
USN, Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. Rep., SDC 269-7-25, 
1952. 11 p.—Daylight projection (through use of 
translucent screen, rear projection, and continuous 
loop projection) was used to assess its effectiveness 
in teaching the athletic skills of tumbling. The re- 
sults show that: (1) a movie picture demonstration 
is “а{ least” as effective as a demonstration by the 
instructor, (2) demonstrations interspersed with 
actual practice are not much more effective, except 
that regulated interspersion is more effective than 
‘free choice of the learner to view the films as he 
wishes," and (3) coaching during practice is effective, 
but, "a fair level of proficiency can be acquired 
without instructors".—4A. Manoil. 

4940, Harlow, H. F., Davis, R. T., Settlage, P. H., 
& Meyer, D. В. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Analy- 
sis of frontal and posterior association syndromes in 
brain-damaged monkeys. Ј. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 419-429,—The performance of monkeys оп 
delay-reaction and on discrimination problems fol- 
lowing bilateral frontal or posterior lesions showed the 
frontal animals deficient in delay problems and the 
posterior animals inferior in discrimination problems, 
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although neither group's performance sank to chance 
level. “The demonstration of differential and com- 
plementary frontal and posterior syndromes cate- 
gorically refutes the hypothesis that associative 
cortex is equipotential."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4941. Harlow, Harry F., & Warren, John M. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Formation and transfer 
of discrimination learning sets. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 482-489.—Monkeys trained on 
blocks of planometric discrimination problemsshowed 
consistent improvement on successive blocks, a 
demonstration of acquisition of a "learning set." 
When stereometric discrimination problems were 
presented a large positive transfer effect was ob- 
tained.—L. I. O'Kelly. у 

4942. Hayes, Esther Е. А preliminary study of 
an experimental investigation of psychomotor learn- 
ing in African natives employed underground on 
certain gold mines of the Witwatersrand. Bull. 
Nat. Inst. personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1952, 4(1), 
43-53.—A sample population of 240 African natives 
was tested to determine the psychomotor learning 
curve of such individuals under varying test condi- 
tions and the effect of certain variables in the test 
situation on psychomotor test performance. Tests 
used included a two-hand coordination measure, 
mirror-drawing, and pursuit meter. Tests were ad- 
ministered in native tongues, using non-European 
test administrators with one sub-group, European 
administrators with another. Other variables stud- 
ied were the use of money incentives during the 
testing and the effect of previous mining experience. 
Preliminary results of an indefinite nature are pre- 
sented.—B. Sless. 

4943. Hovland, Carl L, & Kurtz, Kenneth H. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Experimental studies 
in rote-learning theory: X. Pre-learning syllable 
familiarization and the length-difficulty relationship. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 31-39.—In this study an 
attempt was made to compare the relationship be- 
tween difficulty and length of list under ordinary 
nonsense-syllable procedures with that under a pro- 
cedure in which subjects became familiar with the 
syllables before learning them in serial order, The 
subjects learned lists of 6, 12, and 24 nonsense syl- 
lables under conditions of prior familiarization and 
no familiarization. Prior familiarization with the 
syllables reduced the number of trials necessary to 
reach the criterion.—H. H. Weiss. 

4944. Jenkins, James J., & Russell, Wallace A. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Associative cluster- 
ing during recall. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, А 
$18-821.—" Two psychology classes recalled a worc 
list comprised of stimulus and response pairs from | 
the Kent-Rosanoff word list. The words were pre- 
sented in a random order. Both groups showed a 
highly significant tendency to recall the Kent- 
Rosanoff pairs together and in the sinis re 
sequence. Reversed associations , « - EUH PE 
nificantly more than chance pairings but signi ү y 
less than the forward sequence. . » The results are 
interpreted as demonstrating that associative 
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strength is a factor in word clustering during recall.” 


Harry Isidore. Strength of fear asa 
lumber of acquisition and extinction 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 588-589.— 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm 
' of complete manuscript, 83 pages, 

Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


function of the n 


$1.04, University 
Mich., Publ. No. 4076. 

4946. Kaplan, Michael. The effects of noxious 
ty and duration during intermittent 
of escape behavior. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
Microfilm of complete manu- 
ersity Microfilms, Ann 


stimulus intensi 
reinforcement 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 590. 
1952, Columbia U. 
script, 38 pages $1.0 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 420. 
4947. Kendler, Howard H. 
“What is learned?"—A th 
Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 269-2 


(New York U.) 
eoretical blind alley. 
77.—The controversial 
what is learned?" cannot properly be 
arises from the methodological error of 
g variables to be entities capable 
of description independent of their o 
ing. This error derives f. 
guish between the operati 
and their intuitive properties. Thes 
ment concerning what is learned 
fusing scientific ex 
understanding", 
constructs to observables an 
capacities of their formulati 


4948. Kendler, 
Altchek, Edward, 
U.) Studies of th 
From hunger to di 


rational mean- 
rom the failure to distin- 
g of constructs 
eeming disagree- 
stems from con- 
planation with “psychological 
Learning theorists must relate 
d test the deductive 
15 references.— 


Transfer of work in- 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 
Ss was given 30 10- 


ignificantly inferior to 
the preferred hand. 
cremental effect of 


tween two kinds of inhibition and the amount. 
practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 355-359. 
investigate the shapes of the curves relating rea 
inhibition and conditioned inhibition to the amou 
of practice, 20 Ss were given 10 daily practice sessi. 
and a total of 150 50-sec. trials on the pursuit rotor, 
Half of the Ss rested about 5-sec. between trial 
and the other half rested for 65 sec. between t 
Reactive inhibition decreases to zero late in practice 
and conditioned inhibition increases with practice 
a negatively accelerated fashion as previously 
ported.—E. L. Gaier. р 
4951. Kling, J.W. (Brown U., Providence, В, 
Generalization of extinction of an instrumental 
sponse to stimuli varying in the size dimension. J, 
exp. Psychol, 1952, 44, 339-346.—To obtain an 
estimate of the extinction-generalization gradients — 
for the visual size dimension of the rat, Ss уеге — 
trained to approach a pair of stimuli presented опе 
ata time. One of the stimuli was then presented _ 
without reinforcement until the criterion of extinc- — 
tion was attained. Latency of response in the и] 
situation was utilized as a measure of the extent to — 
which extinction of the one habit had generalized to 7 
the other. Two generalization gradients were 
plotted in terms of the median latencies of the first 
response made following extinction ; one gradient f 
Ss extinguished on the largest disc area, and one fi 
Ss extinguished on the disk of the smallest area. In) 
general, the functions show the expected falling, © 
negatively accelerated curve.—E. L. Gaier. 3 
4952. Kotake, Yasho, & Mihama, Ніѕаһаги, 
Conditioning of pupillary reflex in man. Jap. J. _ 
Psychol., 1952, 22, 77-88.—Simultaneous presenta- 
tion of light and bell sound did not result in pupillary 
conditioning in 6 adult men in 100 reinforcements, 
A 1024 cps. tone presented for 7 seconds followe 
after 3 seconds by light did result in pupillary condi 7 
tioning. Differential stimulation, i.e. 1000 cps. tone — 
followed by light and 468 cps. tone not followed by 
light was found more efficient in producing condi © 
tioning. In Japanese with English summary.— | 
C. M. Louttit. л 
4953, Lewis, 
Dorothy E. (Si 


J. exp. Psychol ~ 
ale subjects уеге 
tain level of pro- 


ficiency 


The ex 

levels рота 
lem while the со 
tional task, T 
determine the eff 
learning, with th 
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Abstr., 1952, 12, 593.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 


56 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor - 


Mich., Publ., No. 4083. 

4955. Loess, Henry B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City), & Duncan, Carl P. Human discrimination 
learning with simultaneous and successive presen- 
tation of stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 215- 
221.—The hypothesis that the difficulty of discrimin- 
ation determines whether rate of discrimination 
learning is affected by greater opportunity to com- 
pare the stimuli (positive with negative) was tested 
by using 2 levels of discrimination difficulty. For 
each level, half of a group of Ss learned under condi- 
tions of simultaneous presentation of stimuli while 
the other half learned under successive presentation. 
By either method of stimuli presentation, advanced 
students learned the easier discrimination more 
rapidly than the elementary Ss, but there was no 
significant difference between the 2 methods of 
stimuli presentation in learning the easier discrimina- 
tion.—£. L. Gaier. 

4956. Logan, Frank A., (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Three estimates of differential excitatory 
tendency. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 300-307.—This 
article attempts to operationally define the measures 
of response speed ; per cent of choice of a short delay 
in reinforcement as compared to a long delay; prefer- 
ential latency of response to short delay; and to 
relate each to Hull’s construct of differential excita- 
tory tendency. It further presents the obtained 
relationships between these three estimates, as well 
as suggesting difficulties encountered in relating 
complex learning (a problem involving competing 
response tendencies) to a theory based on classical 
and simple instrumental conditioning.—J. A. Stern. 

4957, McAllister, Dorothy Elsey. The effects of 
various kinds of relevant verbal pre-training on 
subsequent motor performance. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 594-595.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 84 
pages, $1.05, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4087. 

4958. Maeda, Yoshiaki. (Tokyo Women's College, 
Tokyo. Zur experimentellen Üntersuchung über 
Faktoren der Reproduktionshemmung. (1) Uber 
Hemmungswirkungen auf die Reproduktion. (The 
experimental investigation of factors of reproductive 
inhibition. 1. Concerning inhibition effects on re- 
production.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 21(3-4), 1-17. 
—With constant time intervals between learning 
and reproduction the latter is greater the more di- 
rectly the interpolated learning follows the original. 
This is best explained by a combination of reversible 
retroactive inhibition and a special kind of reproduc- 
tive inhibition which the author calls “filter inhi- 
bition.” The position of the interpolated learning in 
the time interval affects the amount of reprodution 
which is smallest at the two extremes of the interval. 
Experimental tests of this assumption supported it. 
35 references. In Japanese with German summary. 
—W. M. Gilbert. 
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4959. Maltzman, Irving, & Morrisett, Lloyd, Jr. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Different хөкү 
set їп the solution of . J. exp. Psychol., 
1952, 44, 242-246,—Incompatible anagram sets 
were used to test an implication for the direction of 
human problem-solving derived from Hull’s assump- 
tion that habit strength is a negatively accelerated 
growth function. The results were in accord with 
the prediction that an inverse relationship existed 
between amount of training with incompatible ana- 
grams and subsequent success in the solution of one 
of these classes of anagrams. A behavioral inter- 
pretation of the concept of mental set and directed 
thinking is also outlined.—E. L. Gaier. 

4960. Moeller, George Otto, Jr. The role of the 
CS-UCS interval in conditioning the GSR. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1952, 12, 595-596.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script 71 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4090. 

4961. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont, 
Burlington.) The effects of failure and retroactive 
inhibition on mediated generalization. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 44, 156-164.—To test the hypotheses 
that suppression and experimental extinction reduce 
mediated generalization, Ss were individually tested 
in a verbal learning situation. Suppression was at- 
tempted by a failure situation, and extinction by a 
retroactive situation. Both failure and retroactive 
inhibition reduced mediation, and direct evidence 
was obtained that failure evoked suppression and 
that retroactive inhibition produced extinction. 
While the experimental groups made no use of the 
mediating Rs, their performance was still signifi- 
cantly better than chance.—E. L. Gaier, ; 

4962. Murnin, J. A., Hayes, W., & Harby, S. F. 
(Pennsylvania State Coll., State College.) Daylight 
projection of film loops as the teaching medium 
perceptual-motor skill ing. USN Spec. Dev. 
Cent. Human Engng Rep. SDC 269-7-26, 1952. 
8 p.—Following the substitution of film loops for live 
instructors in 2 of 4 college classes in tumbling, com- 
parison was made between the live- and film-taught 
groups on the Metheney Motor Skills Test. Both 
methods proved effective in teaching these skills; 
the live instruction was superior. Mean differences 
on Metheney Test scores were significant at the .01 
level of confidence. Daylight projection methods and 
film loops were judged to be useful in teaching such 
skills when trained instructors are not available.— 
L. S. Baker. í 

4963. Myers, f 
jeveatigation of the effect of hunger drive upon the 
brightness discrimination 1 : 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 597,—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete iE 
script, 59 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4093. 

4964. Nirenberg, Jesse S. The effect of E 
and aperiodic electric shock on serial rote ng. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 729.—Abstract 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
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complete manuscript, 96 pages, $1.20, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4148. 

4965. Pavlov, I. P. Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Erregung und Hemmung, das Auseinanderhalten 
yon Erregung und Hemmung und experimentelle 
Neurosen an Hunden. (Тһе relation between 
stimulus and inhibition, the separation of stimulus 
and inhibition, and experimental neurosis in dogs.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 
225-231.—Reprinted from the Skandin. Archiv R2 
Physiologie, 1926, Vol. 47, the article describes and 
discusses conditioned reflex experiments demonstrat- 
ing "internal" inhibition, perhaps only the property 
of the cerebral cortex, and the production of neurotic 
behavior in dogs required to discriminate beyond 
their capacity.—C. T. Bever. 

4966. Perlmutter, Howard V. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Tech., Cambridge, Mass.), & de Montmollin, 
Germaine. Group learning of nonsense syllables. 
J. abnorm., soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 762-769.— 
"Twenty three-person groups of French-speaking 
students at the Sorbonne were given the task of 
learning two equivalent lists of two-syllable non- 
sense words, working separately but in the presence 
of the others, and working together as a group with 
а common goal" The results are analyzed along 
several dimensions.—L. N. Solomon. 

4967. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Retroactive inhibition in recall and recognition. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 165-169.—Data obtained 
from Ss original and interpolated learning of lists of 
nonsense syllables confirm the view that recall and 
recognition are not fundamentally distinct processes 
but are subject to similar forms of interference. 
"For both methods of measuring retention, the re- 
sults are in agreement with a two-factor theory 
ascribing retroactive inhibition to both unlearning 
‘and response competition."— Е, L. Gaier. 

4968. Reynolds, Bradley. 

Air. Force Base, San Antonio, 


tribution of practice 
1952, 43, 341-348. —One group practicing 
continuously, was required to make 80 matches on a 
psychomotor apparatus (the Balance Test). A 2nd 
group of 50 Ss made 80 matches on the same appara- 
tus but with distributed rest periods. 
were then given 40 matches with no гез 
and finally, an 8-minute test 
motor task (the Six-Target Rudder Control Test.) 

were significantly correlated 
the distributed 


J. exp. Psychol., 


sition., J. exp, Psychol., 1952, 44 19-26.— Sub; 
were trained in three psychomotor tasks (Ronde 
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Control Test, Complex Coordination Test and R 
tary Pursuit) to determine between group differen: 
during acquisition and retention under varying d 
tributions of practice during acquisition. Among 
results it was found that manipulation of the distribi 
tion variable was accompanied by between gro 
differences during acquisition, and performan 
tended to be a negative decay function of the in 
trial interval.—H. Н. Weiss. 


higher for the less i 
from massed to dis 


4971. Roloff, Louise L. Kinesthesis in relation to 
the learning of selected motor skills. Dissertation ] 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 715.—Abstract of Ph,D. thesis; 
1952, О. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manuscript, E 
88 pages, $1.10, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, | 
Mich., Publ. No. 4102. 


4972. Rothkopf, Ernst Z., & Zeaman, David, 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Some stimulus controls of 
alternation behavior. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 235= 
255.—A series of experiments was designed to giv \ 
information on the control of alternation behavior in | 
rats under various conditions of external and internal 
stimulation on a single T-maze. 10 forced trials 
were given each of 26 days by removing in random и 
order one of the T-arms, so only one possibility was 
left. The starting path was gray, the arms had vari- 
ous combinations of black and white paint, to test 
direction of choice when free. It was found, ій 
several different situations, that the alternation P 
tendency increased with practice and with different ] 
stimulation-situations—R. W. Husband. 

4973. Rubin, 
Wisconsin, 
component 


task. Initially in learning, | 
the durations of these two | 
Component movements is low and positive, During 
this level of correlation shows 


4974. Schroder, Harold M., & Rotter, Julian B. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus. Rigidity as learned be- . 
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havior. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 141-150.—Flexi- 
bility or nonrigidity was hypothesized as a kind of 
higher-level behavior consisting of expecting change 
and looking for alternative pathways. Rigid be- 
havior is typified by the absence of such learning, or 
by the expectancy of a single correct solution which 
remains the same. Using a problem-sorting task for 
4 groups of Ss, the procedure was varied for each 
group to control all relevant conditions other than 
differences in training for an expectancy of change 
and alternative solution. Four different tests of the 
major hypotheses were supported. The groups 
showed consistent progressive differences in the pre- 
dicted directions.—E. L. Gaier. 

4975. Seeman William, & Williams, Harold. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) An experimental note 
on a Hull-Leeper difference. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
44, 40-43.— The experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate the nature of drive specificity within the 
framework of the Hull-Leeper investigations. Ani- 
mals were trained to run for water and food incentives 
in a straightaway and tested on a specially designed 
maze. The results tended to support earlier studies 
which indicate that animals are able to learn differ- 
ential responses in the context of food and water 
deprivation.—H. H. Weiss. 

4976. Sheffield, Fred D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Jenkins, William O. Level of repetition 
in the “spread of effect." J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
101-107.—Some groups of Ss guessed numbers while 
concentrating on an irrelevant learning task while 
others merely guessed numbers without any distract- 
ing task in an effort to study the factors influencing 
the level of repetition in the “spread of effect” phe- 
nomenon. “Level of repetition was raised by omit- 
ting instructions on randomness and opportunity to 
keep track of sequences. . . . Thorndike's fixed 
order of presentation of S terms raised the level still 
further. . . . When the task emphasized recall 
rather than acquisition of the learning material, an 
additional increase in repetition was found that con- 
siderably exceeded the levels obtained by Thorn- 
dike."—E. L. Gaier. 

4977. Silver, Reuben J. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.) Effect of amount and distribu- 
tion of warming-up activity on retention in motor 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 88-95.—Ss re- 
ceiving warming-up activity were significantly su- 
periorin performance of the alphabet printing task on 
the trial following rest to those with no warming-up 
activity. The amount of warming-up activity nec- 
essary to reinstate set was an increasing function of 
the amount of pretest practice and was interpreted as 
indicating that the number of perceptual-motor ad- 
justments acquired during learning increased with 
Increasing amounts of pretest practice. With in- 
creasing amounts of massed warming-up activity, 
there was a tendency for retention to increase up to a 
Point and then decline.—E. L. Gaier. 

4978. Smith, Joseph George. Influence of failure, 
expressed hostility, and stimulus characteristics on 
verbal learning and recognition. Dissertation Abstr., 
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1952, 12, 600.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
pee qs FRE manuscript, 113 pages, 

.41, Universit icrofilms, Ani ich, 
РЧЫ. No. 4107. M o 

4979. Smith, Moncrieff H., Jr. (U. Washington 
Seattle.) Instructional sets d habit E. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 267-272.—To test for the 
interactions between instructional sets and previous 
practice, Ss were shown a sequence of letters one at a 
time with instructions to respond by pushing a button 
whenever one of a set of 8 predesignated letters ap- 
peared. After trials with the same letters, 5s were 
divided into 3 groups for transfer tests. 9 Ss were 
assigned the same letters in a scrambled order (same) 
group. 9 other Ss were assigned an entirely new set 
of letters (different) group, and 18 others were as- 
signed a set of 4 new and 4 old letters (half) group. 
Complete positive transfer was found with the 
“same” group. No evidence of negative transfer was 
obtained in the “different” group. Evidence was 
also reported of negative transfer in the carry-over 
of old Rs in the “half” group.—E. L. Gater. 

4980. Taylor, Janet A. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, ШЇ), & Spence, Kenneth W. The relationshi; 
of anxiety level to performance in seriallearning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 61-64.—2 groups of 20 Ss 
each (anxious, high drive and non-anxious, low drive) 
selected on the basis of extreme scores on a test of 
manifest anxiety, were run in a serial learning situ- 
ation involving the presentation of a series of 20 
choices between 2 verbal Rsin a memory drum setup. 
Anxious (high drive) Ss made significantly. more 
errors and required more trials to reach the learning 
criterion. The points of choice that were most diffi- 
cult and hence presumably involved the most com- 
petition from erroneous R tendencies provided the 
greatest differences between the 2 groups of Ss.— 
E. L. Gaier. 

4981. Teichner, Warren H. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Experimental extinction as a function of the 
intertrial intervals during conditioning and extinc- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 170-178.—2 experi- 
ments concerned with the course of extinction as a 
function of the intertrial interval during condition- 
ing and extinction involved training Ss with a single 
intertrial interval and then subjecting subgroups of 
these Ss to experimental extinction with different 
intertrial intervals. The longer the time between 
trials, the more rapid was the acquisition of response 
strength. Resistance to extinction was greater when 
the same intertrial interval was used during extinc- 
tion and conditioning than when the intertrial inter- 
val during extinction was not the same as the one 
used during conditioning. 18 references, —E. L. 
o^ H. (Climatic Res. Lab. 

4982. Teichner, Warren H. imatic Res. TA 
Lawrence, Mass. & Holder, Elaine. Reminis- 
cence as a function of the amount of change in the 
intertrial interval. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 347- 
351.—"'Sixty-three rats were run 1n a straight alley 
for 15 massed trials. Intertrial intervals of 0, 5, 15, 
30, 60, and 180 sec. were then interpolated between 
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support to the Gibson th i 
learning and relearning data do.- EL Geile. « 


‚ Wasserman, Hilton N. A unifying theoreti 
to motor » Prychal. 


4983. Carroll Т., & Schlosberg, Н 
Degree айай of the GSR as o 
the period of ‚ J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 3575 


3621—Palmar GSR was studied as а function of 
various ht) = US (shock) time interval. 
Mean and jan extinction trials showed that maxi- 


mum conditioning was obtained with the 5 see 
interval with sharply decreasing amounts of condi- 
toning for the other delay intervals, and “nothh 
but эрч is obtained with the GSR 
the interval of delay is | sec. or more.” 19 references. 
Е. А. Muckler. 

4989. Wilcoxon, Hardy С, “Abnormal fixation” 
and J, exp, Prychol., 1952, 44, 324-3335 © 
To isolate the effects of partial and nondifTereatlal 


reinforcement in a situation similar to the one from 
Maier has drawn evidence for "abnormal 
fixations,” Ss were trained in an initial habit under 
experimental conditions of Continuous 
Reinforcement, Partial-Reinforcement, and an Im 
О titution. Following training, Se 
were tested their ability to learn a new response 
requiring abandonment the one learned under 
experimental conditions, Non-differential reinforeee 
ment per se increases variability, Lack of differential 
is not necessary to obtain a high pro 
of in this situation, but partial rele 
t of the firat habit developed is а condition 
of great in the development of fixations. 
under partial reinforcement cot 
ditions in a selective-learning situation were more 
in test am | than those adopted in the Ган 
„—Ё, L. Gaíer, 


Welpe, Joseph. (U. Witwatersrand, Je 

ja Dearophysalogea hid po Rew. 
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1952, 99, 200-299 — Extinction is treated within the 

ier Mowrer hypothesis, the aa- 

а neurophy са! model of the 

reactive (conditioned) inhibition. 
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(Bee also abstracts 4747, 4880, 4887) 


Тихкіхо & Imaciwation 


Robert S. (Chom; Colla 
N. Y. The eflects of symbols, shift 


| 4 urs CU 
vC 6 я 
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eat sete of ma te n (photographs, line dra 
“long names," and "short names") үзү 
“same” group of familiar obit at different levels 
ol abstraction were used to determine the quantita» 
tive effects of the level of abstraction of symbols, of 
a shift, and of manipulation upon the dns of 
gomcept attainment. More separate s were 
attained with pictures of common objects with 
the “long names” of these objects, "Short names" 
yielded more concepts than the r, more specific 
names, contradicting the hypoth that the lower 
the level of abstraction of the symbols to be grouped, 
the more concepts the individual will generally at- 
tala.—EK. L. Goler, 
4992. Galdston, lago. Dream morphology: its 
tic and porem significance, Amer. J. 
Pryshiat., 1952, 109, 287-200,—Dream analysis and 
laterpretation in terms of the structure or pattern 
of the dream (dream morphology). Four categories 
of dreams discussed are: pattern of a consistent y 
amorphous, montage and inconsistent- F, W, 
Snyder 
4993. Lewin, Cynthia, The effect of failure in 
similar and dissimilar tasks on the continuation of & 
m solving set, Dissertation Alutr,, e Ba 
31-538. — Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1951, New York 
U, Microfilm of complete manuscript, 92 RUN 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., . №. 
M16. 


4994. Taylor, Donald W, (Stanford U.. Calif), & 
Faust, William L. Twenty q 1 efficiency in 
problem solving as a function of віле of 4, 
exp. Prychol,, 1952, 44, 300-368,——10$ Se partic: 
pated in a game of "Twenty Questions” to solve such 
Probleme working either alone, in pairs, or in groupe 


9f 4. Rach Sor group was Dos кч а da 
Фа 4 successive days. On the SU , 
sone. Rapid improvement AT - 
ance both of individuals and groups in terme of the 
number of questions asked, Group 

were superior to individual performance in terma 
number of questions, үзү failures, тм 
time per problem; but t or 

4 was not superior to that of groups except In 
terms of the number of failures to solution, 
Improvement in individual performance occurred ae 
rapidly with individual practice as with practice 
A а member of а тоир. К, L, Geter. 


(See also abstract 4710) 


Corter has applied factor analytic techniques to 
determine Ье or not reasoning laco 
атаа 
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comprising various measures of misperception proc- 
esses in interpreting 40 pictures, as well as of ergic 
stimulus conditions and various criterion variables 
has been carried out for a population of 67 in an ex- 

erimental design known as conditioned-response 
Ector analysis.”—L, N. Solomon. 


5001. Cowley, J. J. “The Heymans-Wiersma 
theory of temperament,” a discussion with reference 
to animal and clinical studies. Bull. Nat. Inst. 
personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1952, 4(1), 66-71.— 
There are certain dangers involved in accepting the 
hypothesis that behavior as displayed in a highly 
controled situation is necessarily related to an 
underlying innate temperament. While activity is 
an inherent factor it is subject to change in periods of 
Stress. Measures of emotionality, when expressed in 
terms of observable manifestations, are subject to 
wide error, as demonstrated by studies of the physi- 
ological reactions of schizophrenic subjects to vari- 
ous stress situations. Animal and clinical studies 
\both show that there are great difficulties in separat- 
ing iua emend (inherited) characteristics from 
кы characteristics which constitute personality. 
—B. Sless. 


5002. Cynamon, Manuel. Individual differences 
in tests of flexibility-rigidity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 583.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952 
Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
68 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4173. 


5003. Ghoneim, H. M. (A conception of per- 
sonality.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1950, 6(1), 41-60.—A 
translated summary of Ch. I, from “Personality in 
Nature, Society and Culture", by Murray and 
Kluckhohn. (See 23: 110).—L. Н. Melikian. 


5004. Holland, John Lewis. A Study of measured 
personality variables and their behavioral correlates 
asseeninoilpaintings. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
380-381.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 197 


Be ae Diei Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


5005. Huber, Jack Travis. The dispari betw 
phenomena reportedly related to rigidity. Dimon 
tion Abstr., 1952, 12, 586.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
pe ровара РА aoe of complete manu- 
script, 72 pages, $1. niversity Mi 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No, 4198, ОУ Ann 


pleasure, 
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5007. McElroy, W. A. Methods of testing 


Oedipus complex hypothesis. Quart. В 7 
Psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, збе 865 от 1 erp 
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T 5008. Reuning, Н.  Pfahler's Charakterkund 
compared with the Heymans-Wiersma theory 0 
temperament. Вий. Nat. Inst, personnel , 
Johannesburg, 1952, 4, 72-86—There is gre 
similarity between Pfahler's Scheme of Basic Fun 
tions and the Heymans-Wiersma Temperamen 
Scheme. Pfahler defines temperament as the i 
herited part of personality, relatively constant during 


5009. Sobhi, A. M. 
personali: 
A translation and 


Vaughn, & Lacey, 

Yellow Springs, Ohio) 
resolution of infantile ез 
Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
nt of an effective per 'ü 
degree in the resolution of 


(See also abstracts 5026, 5344, 5349) 


AESTHETICS 


5011. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 

New York, 24, N. Y.) The dislike for satire at 
length. Psychiat, Quart., Suppl. 1952, 26, 190-201. 
—Much psychic work is necessary to grasp the — 
meaning of satire, Satireisa frightened unconscious © 
slave rebellion by the fear-laden child in the adult, — 
Hence the small dose of satire is a furtive glance — 
rather than a long look at the forbidden. The reader | 
of satire unconscidusly identifies with the butt of the * 
irony and is unconsciously bewildered and hence 
unconsciously dislikes the satire.— D. Prager. 

5012. Ismail, M. I. (Inst. Education, Cairo, Р 
Egypt.) (Aesthetic experience in the light of modern — 
psychology.) Egypt. J. Psychol, 1949-50, 5(2), _ 
185-190.— Aesthetic experience is the experience of 
organized forms, that have gained meaning by virtue |. 
9f their being forms in which all their details have — 
become apparent.—L, H. Melikian. 3 

5013. McElroy, W. A. Responses to traditional 
and modern sculpture, and factors influencing its 


recall. Quart. Bull. Brit. . Soc., 1950, 1, 310= . 
селк ull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 19. , [ 
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5014. Reik, Theodor. The secret self; psycho- 
analytic experiences in life and literature. New 
York: Farrar, Strauss & Young, 1952. 329 p. 
$3.50.—In this work Reik links analytic insights with 
others obtained from literature. The works of many 
writers are dealt with, Shakespeare, Goethe, Ibsen 
and Cole Porter, to mention a few,—J. W. Bowles, 


Jr. 
(See also abstract 5004) 
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5015. Hooker, Davenport. The prenatal origin 
of behavior. Lawrence, Kans. : University of Kansas 
Press, 1952. 143 p. $2.50.—An account of what is 
known concerning early human fetal activity. 
Chapter I is a brief summary of studies on fetal 
activity in infrahuman vertebrates. Chapter II is a 
development of the sequence in human fetal activity. 
Chapter III emphasizes the functional interactions 
of mammalian organ systems and especially elements 
of the nervous system which are important in the 
development of postnatal behavior. 14-page bibli- 
ography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. К 

5016. Riesen, Austin H., & Kinder, Elaine Е. 
Postural development of infant chimpanzees; a 
comparative and normative study based on the 
Gesell Behavioral Examination. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1952, xx, 204 p. $5.00.—On 
the basis of the Gesell and Thompson Behavioral 
Examination the postural development of the chim- 
panzee during the first year of life has been carefully 
analyzed and compared with the human infant. 
93-item bibliography. М: J. Wayner, Jr. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


5017. Albrecht,H. Motorische Unruheim Kindes- 
alter. (Motor excitement in children.) 2. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1952, 19, 145-150; 181-190.—Motor ex- 
citement represents a failure in adaptation and con- 
solidation resulting from pathological impulse pro- 
duction or inadequacy of vital energy. Inherent in 
the latter is the failure in formation of an activity 
center whose function is the positing and preserva- 
tion of motives. Excitement, due largely to exogen- 
ous impulses, produces lack of concentration, dis- 
tractibility and defencelessness to external and in- 
ternal stimuli —G. Rubin- Rabson. 


5018. Berna, Jacques. Erziehung und sexuelle 
Aufklirung. (Education and sex enlightenment.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1951, 
3, 444-448,—Sexual enlightenment is part of the 
general interpersonal relationship between child and 
parents. A problem in regard to teaching a child 
sexual facts can not exist if this relationship is whole- 
some.—T. C. Kahn 


5019. Bernstein, Arnold. Some relations between 
techniques of feeding and training during infancy 
and certain behavior in childhood. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 578-579.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
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script, 61 pages, $1.00, University Micr 
Mb Mee PN дт лад 

5020. Cava, Esther Laden, & Raush, Harold L. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) "Identification and the 
adolescent boy's perception of his father. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 855-856.—''This paper re- 
ports a study of the relationship between conflict in 
identification with like-sex parent, as measured by a 
projective technique, and perceived communality of 
interests, activities, and traits," —ZL. N. Solomon. 

5021. Dymond, Rosalind F. (U. Chicago, Ill.), 
Hughes, Anne S., & Raabe, Virginia І. Measure- 
able changes in empathy with age. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 16, 202-206.—On the basis of results ob- 
tained from administering a projective test and a 
social insight test to 2 groups of children from a 
rural public high school, the authors conlude that 
there was a marked increase of empathy from the 7 
year old level to the 11 year old level. The problem 
is raised and discussed as to whether or not such an 
increase represents increase in empathy or simply 
increase in ability to communicate verbally. “The 
authors’ best estimate is that, by and large, the em- 
pathic ability of children increases with age."— 
F. Costin. 

5022. Fankhauser, Gottfried. Zur sexuellen Auf- 
klürung. (For sex enlightenment.) Psychol. Ber- 
ater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1951, 3, 429-435,— 
The author suggests 4 general conditions relating to 
the sex education of children. 15 rules are listed 
which give specific suggestions to parents in regard 
to the dissemination of sexual information.—T. C. 
Kahn. i 
5023. Fisher, Florence M. The group home; an 
innovation in child placement. New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, 1952. 53 p. $1,00.— 
Riverdale's experience in developing a special type 
of foster care as an integral part of a casework pro- 
gram for children known as the group home is ex- 
plained. The various sections of the booklet treat 
(1) what a group home is; (2) a child helped by a 
group home; (3) selection of children for the group 
home; (4) preparation of children for group home 
placement; (5) selection of group home parents and 
preparation of these parents; (6) supervision and 
management, and summaries.—S. M. Amatora. 

5024. French, John E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Children’s preferences for pictures of varied com- 
plexity of pictorial pattern. Elem. Sch. J., e 
90-95.—3 experiments were conducted with a pati 
series of pictures: (1) the preferences of 88,elemen- 
tary school teachers; (2) investigation of 142 first- 
grade children in 6 schools of varied socio-economic 
level; (3) study of 554 children in one elementary 
school to check changes due to maturation. Teachers 
preferred the complex illustrations; first-graders, 
the simple ones; and in the elementary school there 
was a gradual reversal of the direction of picture ref- 
erence throughout the grades, from lowest to highest. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

5025. Ganzhorn, Betty Jane. Relation of physi- 
cal, mental, and clinical characteristics to the bio- 
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logical profiles of seemingly satisfactorily adjusted 
ае. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 508-509. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 169 p., $2.11, 
ony Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
- 3747, 


5026. Gelfond, Abraham. The relationship of 
the onset of pubescence to certain interpersonal at- 
titudes in girls. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 721.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 173 pages, $2.16, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3615. 

5027. Govatos, Louis Anthony. Relationship 
between physical skills and growth in elemen: 
School children. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 509- 
510.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 136 p., $1.70, 
Ышану Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3754. 


5028. Haskell, Henry Samuel. 
the personalities of children with 
care center experience: an analysis 
ties of two comparable groups of children, using 
matched pairs, one child in each pair having had at 
least one year of day care center experience, and the 
other no organized preschool experience; utilizing a 
Structured interview, projective play with miniature 
life toys and direct "microscopic observations? as 
bases for the analysis. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
724.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 248 pages, $3.10, 
нү А Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


5029. Jersild, Arthur Т. (Columbia U., New 
York.) In search of self. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952, xii, 141 p. 
$2.75.—It is felt that there is a need to do something 
in the educational system to help children and youth 
acquire realistic attitudes of self-acceptance. Thus 
the present project results from 2 hypotheses: that 
the schools can do more in this respect than they are 
now doing; and, that from an early age human beings 
have more capacity for learning to face, to under- 
stand, and to deal constructively with the realities 
of their lives than has previously been assumed. 

This publication reports the data obtained from 

3,000 compositions written by pupils from fourth 

grade to college, on the topics "What I like about 

myself” and “What I dislike about myself." The 
results are categorized, and the concepts used in 

ые discussed in Part II. Part III 
' discusses the implications of the study fe г S 

tional system.—G, S. Speer. ма 
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and without day 
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dents. The responses were analyzed in ter: 
showing positive, negative, or neutral feelin, 
ward parents.—L. N, Solomon. | 
5031. Maybury, Margaret W. (Hunter | 
New York.) Selection of materials by n 
school children of superior mental intelligence. 
educ. Res., 1952, 46, 17-31.— During a period of 
school days daily records of materials chosen 
nursery school children (average age—49 monti 
known superior intelligence (average Stanford- et 
10—156). Materials most frequently chosen ine 
doors were wheeled toys, books, and housekee 
materials; outdoors, s wings, digging tools, and sli 
No sex differences were found indoors, but outdo 
girls chose swings much more frequently, and b 
chose digging and earth activities. 
children tend to choose materials req 
muscular activities.— M. Murphy. i 
5032. Mead, Margaret. Sharing child deve 
ment insights around the globe. Understanding 
Child, 1952, 21, 98-103.— Mead describes the In 
national Seminar on Mental and Infant Development 
held in England last summer for public hea 
workers. Infant development from conception to 2- 
years of age was the focus of the conference in which | 
the following 3 themes were stressed: (1) the im- 
portance of the early years for total developmen te 
(2) the severe damage which can be done to a child 
by a disturbance in the continuity of its relationship 
with its mother, or mother substitute and (3) th 
importance of learning to live, rear children to liy. 


dividual to accept change as 
ared for it.—W. Coleman, _ 


102, 191-196. 
in” i 


ew type of program has been: 
The psychological benefits B, 
mother and child as well as the advantages to th 
hospital are discussed in detail. Specific questions. 
Tom a professional audience are answered. 
references.— M. L. Simmel. 
5035. Nayel, К. (Hilmiyya Secondary, Cair 
Egypt.) Moral character from the psychoanalyti- 
cal point of view. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1951, 6 
185-208.—The development of moral character 
the child parallels his psychosexual development. 
The resolution of conflict met in this process is re- - 
flected in his moral character. The relationship of 
the child to the mother is of primary importance foi ў 
it determines the reaction formations and the sub- - 
е learns to satisfy his primary 


very satisfactory. 


stitute mechanisms h 
Instincts.—L. Н. Melikian, KA 
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5036. Ockel, Gerhard. Zehn Grundsätze der 
Sexualpidagogik. (Ten principles of sex education.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1951, 
3, 449-452,—Sex education may be negatively in- 
fluenced by environmental factors after the child has 
reached the age of one year. Parents are the ideal 
instructors. Included in sex education should be the 
psychological and biological basis for the choice of a 
mate as well as the problems of courtship. The au- 
thor suggests that the church, city and state govern- 
ments cooperate in providing sex information. 
Evidence of having attended a government approved 
course should be a requisite to marriage—T. С. 
Kahn. М 

5037. Percheron, Maurice. La psychologie de 
Penfant. (The psychology of the child.) Paris: 
Payot, 1951, 232 p. 650 fr.—The adult frequently 
will misunderstand the child because he has forgotten 
that he, himself, was once a child. Ina non-technical 
language the different steps in psychological de- 
velopment between birth and the age of 10, with 
special emphasis on the psychological disturbances 
which derive from biological sources as well as from 
the influences of the milieu, are discussed.—E. 
Barschak. 

5038. Reynolds, Earle L. (Antioch Coll., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio.), & Wines, Janet V. Individual dif- 
ferences in physical changes associated with adoles- 
cence in girls. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1948, 75, 329— 
350.—Various aspects of individual variation in 
female sexual maturation are described and illus- 
trated, based on an analysis of data obtained from 
557 semiannual examinations of 49 girls in the longi- 
tudinal growth program of the Fels Research Insti- 
tute. Characteristics discussed include the matura- 
tion, size, shape and areolar protrusion of the 
breasts; the development of pubic hair; the advent 
of menarche; and the interrelation of these features. 
—S. B. Sterne. 

5039. Roudinesco, Jenny. Severe maternal de- 
privation and personality development in early 
childhood. Understanding the Child, 1952, 21, 104— 
108.—From a "research" study of children under 3 
years of age who had been separated from their 
mothers before the age of 8 months, the author sug- 
gests that very damaging effects in personality de- 
velopment have resulted. Among the behavioral 
reactions observed by Dr. Roudinesco and her as- 
sociates were apathy, passivity, lack of interest in 
people, prolonged immobility, perseveration of at- 
titudes, refusal to walk and refusal of all contacts 
with adults, stereotyped movements, etc. Psycho- 
therapy is now being given 13 young patients in an 
effort to determine how much recovery may be at- 
tained by children severely damaged by maternal 
deprivation — W. Coleman. 

_5040, Simell, Greta. Über das Menarchealter in 
Finnland. (The menarche age in Finland.) Acta 
paediatr., Stockh., 1942, 41, Suppl. 84, 82 p.— Psychic 
factors seem to have a great influence on the age at 
Which the menarche appears. The data concern 
3075 women and girls born during the years 1923- 
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1933. The average menarche age in Finland in 1950 
was 14 years., 3 mos., +11 days. The war years did 
not retard the menarche. The menarche of intellec- 
tual workers and their daughters appeared earlier 
than that of manual workers and their daughters. 
Town girls had menarche earlier than country girls. 
Girls whose menstruation was regular and painful 
had menarche earlier than girls whose menarche was 
painless and irregular. Constitution, height, weight, 
school achievement are not related to time of onset 
of menstruation. Most menarches fell in June, then 
January, then September and December. About 
12% had menarche in the birth month.—D. Prager. 
5041. Terrell, Glenn, Jr. An investigation of 
conditions affecting transposition behavior of pre- 
school children. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12 608 — 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa, Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 110 pages, $1.38, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4110. 
5042. Topp, Robert Е. (Arizona State Coll., 
Flagstaff) Preadolescent behavior patterns sug- 
gestive of emotional malfunctioning. Elem. Sch. Ji; 
1952, 52, 340-343.—This article contains a list of 40 
“behaviors to watch for,” which according to 21 or 
more out of 25 child psychiatrists can, if combined 
with other reinforcing evidence, be indicative of a 
child's need for careful study and possible referral to. 
an expert.—S. M. Amatora. Wes 
5043. Trussell, Carlotta Sommers. A normative 
study in preadolescent finger-painting pom. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 541-542.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 168 p., $2.10, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3628. 
5044. Weber, R. Wirkungen der Pubertät auf 
den Lehrling. (Influence of puberty on the appren- 
tice.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 
1951, 3, 462-466.—The adult must take the young 
apprentice seriously. The latter does not want to be 
considered a child since everything he sees, thinks or 
feels is reality for him. A sense of order and cleanli- 
ness is not fully developed at this age. The author 
urges the master to be patient and to have a sense 
of humor.—T. C. Kahn. ў 
5045. Williams, Wilbur Allen. Relationship of 
eye-hand coordination in children to total develop- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 530-531.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. . Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 123 p., $1.54, Universit 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3817. © 


(See also abstracts 4793, 4795, 4847, 4884, 5092, 
5244, 5246, 5265, 5273) B 


5046. Bowers, William H. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) An appraisal of worker characteristics ah те- 
lated to age. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 296-3 ie 
Data which were obtained from the personnel recor , 
of 3162 workers, age 18 to 76, 1ncluded age, date o 
hiring, and appraisals by foremen concerning com- 


petence. The appraisals included some 300 terms, 
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and from these a basic list was drawn of 8 abilities, 8 its scope and the responsibility of intellectual] 
character traits, and 4 common faults. A table is ship and non-governmental social-action leade 
presented showing the net percentages of men and originating in democratic nations and later merg 
women in each age group who had been mentioned by into governmental programs.—G. C. Schwesinger, 


foremen as having each trait. A major conclusion 5051. Buytendijk, F. J 


of the study was that most of the older workers were 
considered competent on the job and compared 
favorably with younger workers in the organization. 
—W. Н. Osterberg. 

5047. Schuster, Daniel B. (U. Rochester Sch. 
Med., N. Y.) A psychological study of a 106-year- 
old-man; a contribution of dynamic concepts of 


J. Phénoménologie de 
logy of encounters.) Par 


counters (1) other people in 
(2) reality in magical and reli 


aging and dementia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, in the discussion is the noti 
112-119.—A case of a superannuated man in which transcendence and mergence in the being of oth 
Psychological factors of aging are studied and com- and in an impersonal otherness.—J. К. Kantor, 


pared with physiological aspects. In particular, 
dementia is discussed in connection with this case. 


5052. Chafe'i, А. М. 


Н luntary control of w: 
A past personal history and mental status are fully (уо i 
presented. 15 references.—F. W, Snyder. Psychol. 1949, 5(1), 123 


5048, Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Colum. ЧУЄ and hence can be c 


bia U., New York.) The best years of life: a study in 


ranking. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 137-149. То check — Tested-, Just as psycholog 


commonly held stereotypes about the elderly, a 
questionnaire containing 137 questions about older 
people and 51 about the older worker was adminis- 
tered to 128 graduate students, ages 21-51. Raters 
estimated in rank order the relative happiness in 
terms of 21 aspects of living for eight age brackets, — 
Totally, 30-39 received the most favorable judg-  Cism—a rejo; 


5053, Eme 


ту, F., & Katz, Е. M. Dr. Taft's criti- 
der. Aust. J. Psychol., 1952, 4, 24- 


ments, 70 plus the least. However, in single traits 27.—А critical review of Taft’s review 

each group except 60-69 received one or more first Of their article (27: 353). The authors c 
places. The authors suggest the advisability of an conclusion that 
educational program to combat the existing “пера- hypotheses and 
tive attitudes toward aging, and to help individuals Stood’ our own. 
develop an appreciation that the middle and later 5054, Fiedler, Fred Е. 


years can be productive, happy, and теапіп ful.— i ; 
R. W. Husband. ; PY Ы (U. Пит 


5049. Vinther-Paulsen, М. Senile ‘anorexia. choice in a so 


ots, 


“Dr. Taft has himself used doubtful | 
analytic procedures and ‘misunder- _ 


; Warrington, Willard б. — 
Urbana.), & Blaisdell, Francis J. a 
ttitudes as correlates of sociometric - 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, _ 


Unconscious а 


Geriatrics, 1952, 7, 274-279. — Case histories of nutri- 1952, 47, 190-796.— 
tive failure (common among weak old Persons living the role of unconscio 
by themselves) Suggest that such debility may be ships of a fraternity jT 
caused by primary disturbance of appetite regulation measured by determining the systematic distortion _ 
associated with various medical, Psychological, and ог bias in one S's perception of another.” —L. N. 


sociological factors peculiar to old age—R. G. Solomon. 
Kuhlen. 


(See also abstracts 5255, 5339) 5055. Grace, 


“This study has investigated — 
us attitudes in social relation- 
group. These attitudes were - 


Gloria Lauer, & Grace, Harry A. 


(Michigan State 

Ship between v. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY : nm J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 123-131.—1t was 

S ypothecated that values fall into family-categories 

ао Sir ee Population and and that verbal and behavioral measures of these 
ing. J. Hered, 1052. 43, 173-151. Social EON family-categories are related. A verbal situational 
making very slow progress in recognizing ie oe е test of 20 items was constructed with alternatives 


upona 


mous) stresses the need for Social Programs to meet respect to 


Coll., East Lansing.) The relation- 
erbal and behavioral measures of 


priori personal-centered, inter- 
centered value family-cate- 
measures drawn from grou 
d as an index of behavior wi 
The reliability of 
ly-categories con- 


centered, and target- 


од Eories. Sociometric 
or (a government participation were use 


e same categories. 


this problem. He defines objectives; outlines bacc measures based upon value fami 


anning, research and verbal 
oposed program of co- and po x 
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firms the first hypothesis. Correlations between 
ociometric-behavioral measures were low 
and negative leaving the second — 


| positive 
rmed.— M. Murphy. 


Will be world wide in hypothesis unconfi 
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5056. Harrison, Tilden. (Y.M.C.A., Wilmington, 


Del.) Training methods for improving group leader- 
ship. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 387-392.—Group ob- 


servers, and role playing are suggested for use in 
training democratic leaders. “It should be noted, 
too, that training which is given to individuals in 
this important field of inter-personal relations is of 
value in living a more satisfactory personal life, and 
useful in business.” —G. К. Morlan. 

5057. Hastorf, A. H., & Knutson, A. L. The 
nature of attitude and opinion. In Kilpatrick, F. P., 
Human nature from the transactional point of view, 
(see 27: 4851), 233-237.—‘A greater appreciation 
of the important relationship of motivation to both 
perception and attitudes may lead to more produc- 
tive research on the problem of attitude change. 
Concentration on the problem of altering an indi- 
vidual's identifications, and thus many of his social 
purposes, would seem to be getting at both the man- 
ner in which a person perceives a situation and his 
attitude toward that situation, "—J. C. Franklin. 

5058. Holland-Gems, P., Hall, A. M., & Pear, 
T. H. Judgments of the social class of different 
kinds of English speech. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
Soc., 1950, 1, 305-306.—Abstract. 

5059. Ibrahim, Z. (Psychological basis of peace.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1949, 5 (1), 49-64.—The need for 
adventure, the feeling of social solidarity, emancipa- 
tion from one's personal problems, and the provision 
of a legitimate outlet for aggression are the psycho- 
logical needs met by war. A moral equivalent of 
war, provision of satisfactory employment for all, 
with a sense of worthwhileness and usefulness of 
one's effort to the total good, is advanced. The 
author feels that if the resources of all people are 
conscripted for a war of man against nature and its 
perils, the needs which war meets would be ade- 
quately taken саге of. —L. Н. Melikian. 

5060. Kubo, Yoshitoshi. (Hiroshima U., Ja- 
pan.) A study of A-bomb suffer[er]'s behavior in 
Hiroshima—a  socio-psychological research оп 
A-bomb and A-energy. (I). Jap. J. Psychol., 1952, 
22, 103-110.— Reports from 54 university professors 
concerning behavior following the A-bomb explosion 
at Hiroshima are analysed. The pattern of response 
is diagrammed in 3 stages: immediate responses, 
non-panic in character and involving judgment and 
action; with continued stimulation of the physical 
results of the explosion and concern over families the 
Second stage is one of panic behavior; the third 
stage, following sleep, was similar to the second stage 
but reduced in intensity. In Japanese with English 
summary.—C. M. Loulttit. 

. 5061. Lindesmith, Alfred R. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
inglon.), & Strauss, Anselm L. Comparative psy- 
chology and social psychology. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952, 58, 272-279.— Current attempts to extend the 
concepts and theories of learning to social psychology 
do not adequately take into account the biases in 
learning theory inevitable from the fact that it is 
derived primarily from the study of lower animals 
rather than man. The current position of American 
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experimental comparative psychology not only in- 
volves dubious and controversial philosophical and 
methodological commitments but is contrary to the 
anti-anthropomorphist stand of the psychologists 
themselves. The specific concepts and theories ap- 
plied to the behavior of any species ought to rise 
inductively from the study of that species.—D. L. 
Glick. . гм 

. 5062. Lippitt, Gordon І. (National Training Lab. 
in Group Devel., Washington D.C.) Religious educa- 
tion and group dynamics. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 
372-377.—Mature adults may form an immature 
group. Suggestions are made for helping groups 
mature and become more productive.—G. K. Morlan. 


5063. Logre, —. Les symboles de la famille. 
(The symbols of the family.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 481- 
489.—4A continuation of an article published in an 
earlier issue on the etymology and the psychoanalytic 
interpretation of the nouns used to describe vari- 
ous members of the family. (See 27: 2665.)—G, 
Besnard. 


5064. Martin, J. M. Le code de morale d'un 
seigneur japonais du XVI siecle. (The moral code 
of a Japanese lord of the XVI century.) Psyché, 
1952, 7, 519-525.—A translation and analysis ofa 
poem written around 1543 by Tadayoshi at the time 
he abdicated his throne in favor of Takahisa. The 
poem expresses Tadoyshi's views on moral conduct, 
government and the behavior of lords and subjects 
toward each other.—G. Besnard. 


5065. Martin, William E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
Gross, Neal, & Darley, John С. Studies of group 
behavior: leaders, followers, and isolates in 
organized groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
838—842.— Based on the frequency with which they 
were chosen on several sociometric criteria as well as - 
the fact of official recognition by election to office, 
total population of a midwestern university coopera-. 
tive village... was divided into three groups: 
leaders, followers, and isolates. A study was then 
made of the differential characteristics of the indi- 
viduals in these groups with data on some 100 vari- 
ables."—L. N. Solomon. 

5066. БОЛ aeri га, T jer 

Tokyo U., Japan. erimental studies of c 
Ein competition. Jap. J. Psychol., 1952, 2 
124-127.—5th grade boys were formed into groups o 
5, half on the basis of high sociometric choice and the 
other with low choice. The groups then were pla 
into competition in a variety of tasks. Increased со- 
hesiveness of the groups was measured by. increased 
proportion of own group choices, Cohesien est 
cooperative groups increased significantly, but j^ i 
not in competitive groups. In Japanese wi ng- 
lish summary.—C. M. Louttit. 
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established the gift of liberty in man, but they have 
also paved the way for the contemporary secular 
state by reducing faith to reason, charity to natural 
impulse, and liberty to calculating compromise — 

б. S. Speer. 

‚5068. Penrose, І. S. (University Coll., London, 
Eng.) On the objective study of crowd behavior. 
London: Н. К. Lewis, 1952. 73 p. 10s—A statistical 
approach to social group behavior is used to illus- 
trate the spread of various ideas through a popula- 
tion. Critical features of group size are analyzed to 
show numerical factors in control of decisions. 
Other chapters are devoted to exploration of the 
possible analogies between mental and physical 
epidemiology as exemplified in crazes, outbreaks of 
religious enthusiasm, panic reactions, politics and 
war.—L, I. O'Kelly. 

5069, Ribbands, C.R. (Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden England.) Division of labor in 
the honeybee community. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 
1952-53, 140, 32-48.—80 newly-emerged bees were 
observed and their activities in the colony were re- 
corded, It is concluded that the duties performed 
by any individual bee are determined by its physio- 
logical age and the requirements of the colony. 
Food transmission is the most fundamental method 
of communication and forms the basis of the division 
of labor and of social organization.—B. A. Maher. 

5070. Sanford, Fillmore Н. (American Psycho- 
logical Association, Washington, D. C.) Research on 
military leadership. In Flanagan, J. C., et al., 
Psychology in the world emergency, (see 27: 5467), 
17-74.—The selection, training, and use of leaders is 
important in military organizations, and much re- 
search designed to improve and facilitate each of 
these has been done. The author reviews such re- 
Search in 2 major sections: Applied psychology of 
military leadership, and the basic psychology of 
leadership. In his final Section, he essays an ap- 
peat to a theory of leadership which involves 
eader-follower relations and the significance of ego- 
satisfactions in them. 32 references.—C. M. Louttit, 

5071. Sinha, Durganand. (Рата U., India.) 
Behavior in a catastrophic situation: a psychological 
study of reports and rumors. Brit, J. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 200-209.— During and following the Darjeeling 
landslides of June 1950 the author studied the ac- 
curacy with which the catastrophic event was per- 
ceived and reported by individuals involved in it. 
In addition to recording spontaneous rumors, the 
author carried out several on-the-spot experiments in 
which accuracy of reporting and distortion of per- 
ception could be studied. Inaccuracies of report were 

generally in the direction of exaggerations, "Dis. 
.tortions in perception appear to have been due to 
anxiety produced by the feeling of insecurity,” — 


І. Е. Thune. 

5072. Smith, Wendell 1, & Ross, erman. 
(Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) The M ш 
Of vertebrates: a review of the literature (1939— 
1950). Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 598-627,.—The 
literature is summarized under the headings: ag- 
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ferences.” A technique is 


gregational behavior; social facilitation; j 
dominance, aggression and territorialism ; 
effect of isolation; communication ; recognition. 
kind; cooperation and food sharing ; grooming. 
addition to deficiencies in theoretical orientatio 
in the range of species studied, there also exist wez 
nesses in the techniques used for the study of so 
behavior. There is a need for new approaches 
existing problems, and for new problems to be co n- 
ceived and studied. . . . Little has been done 
such important phenomena as play, communicati 
imitation, and learning in social situations.” 250. 
item bibliography.—M. №. Marks. 
5073. Spicer, Edward H. (Ed.) Human pro 
lems in technological change. A casebook, N 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 301. 
$4.00.—This is a volume of case studies which d 
with the special kinds of problems field workers, 
(particularly anthropologists) encounter as they try 
to produce significant changes in people's customs = 
and beliefs. a 


5074. Sprott, W. J. H. 
Principia sociologica. Brit. J. Sociol., 1952, 3, 203— 
221.—A concise summary of Parsons’ The Social 
System and Parsons and Shils' Towards A General. 
Theory of Action, which provides a guide to “those и 
who are unable or disinclined to embark upon the 
time-consuming task of reading them for them 
selves.” Some critical observations are included by. 
the author.—W. W. Charters, Jr. ү 

5075. Тай, Ronald. Minority group behavior and 
reference group theory; a reply to Emery and Katz 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1952, 4, 10-23.—An article b 
Emery and Katz (27: 353) is criticized for "'careless- 
ness in the presentation of data and drawing of in- 
suggested for studying 
errie group orientation of subjects.—J. 

n. 


(U. Nottingham, Eng 


3l 


5076. Thibaut, John W., & Coules, John. (Bos 


lon U., Mass.) The role of communication in the — 
reduction of interpersonal hostility. J. abnorm. soc. 


Psychol., 1952, 47, 770-777.—" The purpose of this. 
experiment was to test the hypothesis that overt acts 
of aggression in response to instigation to hostility. 
will tend to reduce the level of hostile tension in the 
aggressor. Twenty-one S's were permitted to com- 
municate back to an instigator immediately after i 
stigation to hostility, while another 20 S’s were not 
Permitted this final communication. The former S's 
showed relatively more post-experimental friendli- 
Ress toward the instigator, thus giving qualified con- 
ation to the hypothesis, . . . A second experi- — 
ment showed that the differences between the two. . 
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groups in the first experiment may also be a function 
of relatively heightened hostility in the group whose 
communication is thwarted.”—L. №. Solomon. 


` (See also abstracts 4774, 4966, 4997) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


5077. Beck, Walter. Die biographische Methode 
in der Sozial-psychologie. (The biographical method 
in social psychology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1952, 3, 203— 
213.—The importance of using life histories for the 


study of social phenomena, personality development, 


and acculturation is reviewed. Specific suggestions 
are made for the achievement of more meaningful 
biographies. Sensitivity of the part of the biog- 
rapher, introspective sophistication and ability for 
a far reaching interaction in the interpersonal situa- 
tion of history taking are required.— A. Katzenstein. 

5078. Fehrer, Elizabeth. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Shifts in scale values of attitude statements as a 
function of the composition of the scale. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1952, 44, 179-188.—3 scales, (control, 
militaristic, and pacifistic), constructed from items of 
Thurstone’s scales of Attitude Toward War,” were 
used to determine whether ratings of attitude state- 
ments change as a function of changes in the com- 
position of the scale and whether adaptation-level 
theory can be applied to the interpretation of such 
changes. The median scale values of the items com- 
mon to the several scales differed significantly with 
context, but shifts in scale value were limited to 
certain items.—E. L. Gater. 

5079. Glock, Charles Young. Participation bias 
and reinterview effect in panel studies. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 756.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 295 pages, $3.69, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4185. 

5080. Goldman, Bernard. A scale for the meas- 
urement of group cohesiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 554-555.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
U. Buffalo. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 163 
p., $2.04, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 3931. 

5081. Goodman, Leo A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) An 
application of sequential analysis to problems rela- 
tive to the use of qualitative tests. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 223-226.—Should an investigator 
use a given method of categorizing individuals (e.g. 
Thematic Apperception Test) in place of a more 
costly technique (e.g, participant observation)? 
The question is examined in terms of sequential 
analysis, using as basic data the frequency of incor- 
rect diagnoses and the investigator's expressed prob- 
ability limits of accepting the substitute.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

5082. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Sherif, Muzafer. Judgmental phenomena 
and scales of attitude measurement: item displace- 
ment in Thurstone scales. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 822-832.— "Investigation was made of the 
apparent discrepancy between studies in the field of 
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judgment, where the position of the individual on an 
issue effects the nature of his judgments, and those in 
the field of attitude scaling, where it has been re- 
ported that the scaling of statements is independent 
of the judge's stand on the issue." —L. №. Solomon. 

5083. Northway, Mary L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada.) A primer of sociometry. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1952. уі, 48 p. $2.25.— 
Written to “introduce the student to basic principles 
and practices . . , and to guide him gently into the 
intricacies of [the] literature” the volume is divided 
into 11 sections dealing in turn with definitions, test 
design, administration, organization and ordering of 
the scores, reliability and validity problems, graphi- 
cal portrayal of results, their interpretation and 
practical applications. 2 appendices, discussing re- 
search problems and ways of reporting such studies, 
conclude the volume.—L. A, Pennington. 

5084. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A formal theory of inter- 
action in social groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 
202-211.—4 concepts and their postulated interrela- 
tions employed by Homans in The human group are 
translated by the author into mathematical termi- 
nology. The 4 conceptual variables describe the be- 
havior of a social group: interaction, friendliness, 
within-group activity, and activity imposed upon the 
group by the external environment. Assumin; 
ordinal properties of the variables and linear rela- 
tions among them, the conditions of equilibrium, the 
conditions of stability, and the relations emerging 
from an analysis of comparative statics are derived. 
The author develops the system graphically for the 
more general, non-linear assumption and suggests 
applications of the model.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4716, 4741) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


5085. Baladi, Naguib. Les conceptions tives 
du passe. (Primitive conceptions of the past.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1951, 6, 282-294.—Psychoana- 
lysts have revealed the significance of the past by 
their use of such terms as archetypes, repetition an 
return to previous states. In spite of much ambiguity 
and incoherence, primitive beliefs and myths con- 
tain insights about the past which are worth retain- 
ing. The archetypal past is basic, the essence of 
truth and life. The historical past is evanescent, а 
mere event in time.—E. T. Prothro. 

5086. Bellah, Robert N. Apache kinship systems. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 


tudy is to investigate the relation of ` 
kinship systems to the larger social processes.—J. 
Bucklew. 

5087. Brookover, Wilbur B., & Holland, John В. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) An inquiry 


into the meaning of minority group attitude expres- 
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_be carried out.—G, К. 


27: 5088-5095 


sions. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 196-202.—An 
‘intensive study of attitudes and behavior addressed 
to minority group members by inhabitants of a rural, 
Mid-Western community in which very few minority 
group members live entailed free-response questions, 
Structured attitude questions, both administered in 
formal interviews with a sample of inhabitants, and 
use of participant-observer techniques. Unfavorable 
attitudes tend to be directed toward distant and ill- 
defined images of minority groups, which are not ap- 
plied to local minority group members; considerable 
confusion exists among inhabitants even in identify- 
ing local members.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5088. Brown, Julia S. A comparative study of 
deviations from sexual mores. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1952, 17, 135-146.—Using data from 110 societies, 
the number of societies in which tabus exist against 
each of 19 types of sexual behavior were tabulated 
and compared with the severity of punishments of 
transgressors. A high positive correlation was found 
between the frequency of tabu and severity of pun- 
ishment (r = .87); incest, abduction, and rape are 
most commonly tabued and most severely punished 
among the societies. Generally speaking, punish- 
ments are more severe for "deviations which involve 
greater numbers of individuals, transgress marital 
bonds, and contain elements of aggression." Socie- 
ties can be characterized as lax, moderate, or severe 
in the sanctions applied to the sexual transgressor.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5089. Dvorin, Eugene P. Racial Separation in 
South Africa; an analysis of apartheid theory. 
Chicago, Ш. : University of Chicago Press, 1952. xii, 
256 p. $4.50.—The historical, intellectual, religious, 
ecological, political, and demographic background of 
apartheid in South Africa are discussed. Besides 
withdrawal of rights, the Nationalist program of 
segregation has positive promises such as allocation 
of sufficient land to the natives. So far "only the 
negative, the taking-away aspects of the doctrine" 
have been carried out. It is doubtful whether the 
ne of improved welfare of the natives will ever 

Morlan. 
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factors were 
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Honor of Géza Réheim, the authors have formula: 
some preliminary considerations of some of the more 
theoretical problems that arise in connection with t 
question ‘‘What is the relationship between anthro- 
pology and psychiatry?” Each of the disciplines) 
has a qualitatively different type of data to offer. 
which is necessary for a total understanding of hu- 
man behavior.—R. E. Perl. 


5092. Hilger, M. Inez. (St. Benedict's Convent, 
St. Joseph, Minn.) Arapaho child life and its cule 
tural background. U.S. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull, 
1952, No. 148. xv, 253p. 75¢.—Beliefs concerning 
prenatal life, assistance at time of delivery, early | 
customs, training, children’s games, ceremonial age | 
societies, medicine, religion, marriage and other © 
customs of the Arapaho child’s culture are described, 
125-item bibliography.—G. К. Morlan. 

5093. Leenhardt, Maurice. La propriété et la 7 
personne dans les sociétés archaiques. (Property 
and person in archaic societies.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1952, 45, 278-292.— The method of ethno- 
logical research used in this study consists of finding 
what specific conditions delineate certain given - 
morphological, religious and other type facts in a 
society. A cross-validation is furnished in some 
measure by observing the conditions under which 
religious or political law predominates in the same 
society.—G. Besnard. 


5094. Lohman, овер D. (U. Chicago, ШЇ), & 
Reitzes, Dietrich С. Note on race relations in mass 
society. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 240-246.—Cur- 
rent research about racial relations is based on two 
dubious assumptions: that particularistic theoriesare 7 
necessary and appropriate and that human behavior ^ 
in situations of racial contact is determined by indi- 
vidual attitudes. But in modern mass society indi- . 
vidual behavior is increasingly controlled by deliber- 
ately organized collectivities. As concerns home- 
ownership, wages and working conditions, and com- 
mercial transactions, the individual’s racial attitudes 
are subordinated to and mobilized by definitions of 
the situation supplied by organizations. Data from 
two studies, one in Washington, D. C., the other in 
Chicago, showed that the individual’s generalized 
feelings and attitudes toward Negroes were inade- 
quate to explain actual behavior. 7 myths which 
operate in regard to race relations are outlined.— 
D. L. Glick. 

5095. Morse, Nancy C., & Allport, Floyd Н. 
The causation of anti-Semitism : an investigation of 
Seven hypotheses. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 197-233.— 
In an attempt to determine the causes of anti- 
Semitism, 7 causal hypotheses were tested on a popu-- - 
lation of 175 Gentile adults. 3 types of anti-Semitism | 
were defined : discrimination against or exclusion, use 
of derogatory words, and feelings of aversion toward 
Jews. К The hypotheses suggested were these: na- 
tional involvement, differential loyalty to Americans - 
(vs. individual foreigners), personal insecurity, cir- 
Cumstance insecurity, self-frustration, projected 
frustration, and circumstance frustration. The 7 
all found to be present, but only 3 
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“true” factors were disclosed by factor analysis: by 
far most important was national involvement, fol- 
lowed by differential loyalty, and personal insecurity. 
Frustration-aggression and scapegoat factors oper- 
ated to some extent.—R. W. Husband. 

5096. Subarsky, Zachariah. An experiment in 
reducing the informational dimension of prejudice. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 539-540.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 112 p., $1.40, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3920. 

5097. Suci, George John. A multidimensional 
analysis of social attitude with special reference to 
ethnocentrism. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 602- 
603.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 91 pages, $1.14, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4015. 


(See also abstracts 4942, 5312, 5316, 5367) 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


5098. Dinkel, Robert M. Occupation and fertil- 
ity in the United States. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 
178-183.—Fertility rates of native white women, 
married and living with husband, computed for the 
Census years 1910 and 1940 and compared with 
husband's occupation to test the hypothesis that 
level of fertility is inversely related to social class 
status as reflected.by occupation. Analysis fails to 
confirm invariably the hypothesized relationship 
when occupation is classified according to the nine 
Bureau of Census categories. Consistent fertility 
differentials are found, however, among rural, urban 
white-collar, and urban factory occupations.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5099. Ellis, Havelock. Sex and marriage; Eros in 
contemporary life. New York: Random House, 
1952. xiii, 219 p. $3.00.—Edited by John Gaws- 
worthy, whose prefatory note indicates that the book 
consists of papers uncollected or unpublished at 


Ellis’ death in 1939, there are 20 essays dealing with , 


“Eros in contemporary life." Problems of marriage, 
divorce and social attitudes about it, birth control, 
abortion, parents as sexual advisers, impotence and 
frigidity, venereal disease, sterilization, and sex 
education are discussed and, in several cases, solu- 
tions are proposed. The concluding chapter assesses 
the influence of Freud in modifying the attitude of 
society toward sex.—C. R. Adams. 

5100. Grensted, L. W. Psychology of religion. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. vi, 181 p. 
$3.00.—One may doubt whether religion is a proper 
Subject for psychology, and confusion is bound to 
arise when scientists make illicit metaphysical as- 
sumptions (as Freud). The psychology of religion 
is a joint inquiry to which the psychologist brings 
his theories and empirical facts, and the religious 
person brings his intimate experiences and standards 
of value. There is thus an interplay of two systems 
of knowledge and two systems of value. "The final 
issue will not be an enlarged psychological theory, 
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but a more comprehensive, more fully documented, 
and more clearly understood evaluation of life itself.” 
—P. E. Johnson. 

5101. Jacobson, Alver Hildi Ohio State U. 
Columbus.) Conflict of peri: a the roles of 
the husband and wife in marriage. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 146-150.—Scales measuring male- 
dominant vs. female-equalitarian attitudes toward 
the marital role of husbands and wives were admin- 
istered to both partners of randomly selected married 
and divorced couples in an Ohio community. The 
following hypothesis was supported by the results: 
“Divorced couples exhibit a greater disparity in their 
attitudes toward the role of the husband and wife in 
marriage than do married couples.” Divorced fe- 
males obtained the highest scores (most female- 
equalitarian), followed by married females, married 
males, and divorced males (who were most male- 
dominant). Differences between each group were 
statistically significant: — И. W. Charters, Jr. 

5102. Kallmann, Franz J., & Bondy, Eva. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Applicability of the twin 
study method in the analysis of variations in mate 
selection and marital adjustment. Amer. 7. Hum. 
Genel, 1952, 4, 209-222.— Conclusions regarding 
mate selection, marital adjustment, and family rela- 
tions obtained from twin data, are applicable to the 
population as a whole. A study of such variables as 
(1) age of the twins at the time of their marriage, 
(2) ages of their respective mates, (3) duration of 
marriage, (4) religion, (5) nationality, (6) socio- 
economic status, and (7) degree of marital adjust- 
ment, are examined among 40 identical and 40 
fraternal twin pairs. Comparison of normal and 
psychotic twin family units suggests that psychotic 
individuals marry less frequently, tend more often 
to remain childless, and produce fewer children than 
is true for their normal sibs and the general popula- 
Ноп.—5. L. Halperin. 

5103. Krugman, Herbert Ellis. The interplay of 
social and psychological factors in political deviance : 
an inquiry into some factors underlying the motiva- 
tion of intellectuals who became communists. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 758-759.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 224 pages, $2.80, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4206. 

5104. Lees, J. Р. (U. Nottingham, Eng. The 
social mobility of a group of eldist-born an inter- 
mediate adult males. Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 
210-221.—Follow-up questionnaire data were ob- 
tained in 1947 from 51 out of 80 miners who had been 
given scholarship grants between 1924 and 1939 in 
order to attend a year's general culture course at a 
University College. The data were analyzed to re- 
veal social mobility tendencies as а function of sib- 
ling position. “Statistically significant differences 
were found between the eldists and the intermediates, 
and between groups of the eldist, and not between 
groups of the intermediates. It seemed that the 
behavior of the eldists was connected with that of 
their siblings, and that the behavior of the inter- 
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mediates was not so connected.” Several hypotheses 
are suggested and discussed—L. E. Thune. 


5105. Montague, Joel B., Jr. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington, Pullman.) Research related to social class 
in England. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 192-196.— 
British research investigations in the field of social 
class include class mobility of individuals (between 
generations), social standing of occupations, partici- 
pation in voluntary organizations, relationship of 
class membership to voting behavior, perceptions of 
class structure, and class differences in child rearing 
practices. Itis observed that few British studies are 
at the community level, that the wide use of occu- 
pational grade as a criterion of class is a noteworthy 
departure from English and European tradition, 
and that the frequent use of polling methods repre- 
sents a more objective approach to stratification 
than was employed previously.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


5106. Robinson, W. S. (0. California, Los 
Angeles.) The motivational structure of political 
participation, Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 151-156.— 
Interest in the election, a variable reported in The 
People's Choice to be a major determinant of political 
behavior, was hypothesized by the author to consist 
of 3 dimensions: spectator interest, citizen interest, 
and partisan interest. Factor analysis of the 12 
behavioral items from the original study was em- 
ployed to test the hypothesis. As hypothesized, 
three factors were found; magnitude of the correla- 
tions between the 3 factors suggests the existence of 
a general interest factor as well as the 3 group factors. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5107. Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. (Rutgers U., 
Newark, N. J.) Some thoughts on the relation of 
religion and psychology. Psychiat. Quart, Suppl., 
1952, 26, 261—268.—Religion and psychology are not 
hopelessly at odds. Religion is symptomatic of fear 
and frustration only for the infantile and neurotic 
personality. There is no single religious emotion. 
By its very nature religion begets stron; conviction 
and loyalty. ‘The sense of values which religion 
furnishes fills man with recognition of the worth of 
personality, and makes for the development of the 
positive and attractive qualities that psychologists 
think of as constituting the essence of personality."— 
D. Prager. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


5108. Adbel Rahman, Ahmad Shawky. - ‘Rumor. 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1949, 5(1), pr itn (шо) 
weapon of psychological warfare that is not of recent 
origin. It is most effective in ambiguous situations 
and where needs are involved. It is used to disrupt 
morale, as a smoke screen, as bait, and to discredit 
news sources. Accustoming the public to trust 
official reports, developing faith in public and mili- 
tary leaders, giving as many facts as possible and 
fighting rumor mongers are given as tested counter 
measures. Examples are given from the Palestine 


а result of panic rumors ioni: 
English summary.—L. Н. Median ае 
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5109. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali. 


fornia, Los Angeles. A television scale and tele- 
vision index. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 220-223, 
— The Personal Television Index (PTI) is the value 
assigned to an arithmetical mean of an individual's 
degree of reaction to 20 types of television programs. 
The individual is asked how he would react to tele- 
vision programs if he had time and opportunity to 
view them. From 1500 responses, relationships are 
presented between regular access to television, among 
types of programs, between sexes, among educa- 
tional levels, and among occupations. The Program 
Television Index (PrTI) is the mean value of indi- 
viduals' reactions classified by types of program. 
Cross-classification of PrTI by sex and education 
level is presented.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5110. Brynes, Jacob. An evaluation of classroom 
speech and noise levels in terms of speech intelligi- 
bility implications. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
634.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 79 pages, $1.00, 
ушеу Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. Мо. 


5111. Hanley, Clair Norton. A factorial analysis 
of speech perception. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
635-636.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 90 pages, $1.13, 
сак Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 

5112. Hebb, D. O., & Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Que., Can.) Scientific writing and the 
general problem of communication. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, $69-573.—"'Readability is as im- 
portant for the scientific writer as it is for the 
novelist." The authors discuss pros and cons of 
Flesch's two scales showing (1) reading ease and 
(2) human interest. One of the essential problems 
of verbal communication is to present to the listener 
“an over-view of a complicated structure that must 
be apprehended bit by bit." Suggestions for the 
writer are given.— №. Mathias. 

5113. McGinnies, Elliot; Comer, Patrick B., & 
Lacey, OliverL. (U. Alabama, University.) Visual- 
recognition thresholds as a frequency of word length 
and word frequency. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 
65-69.—"'Thresholds of recognition for words vary- 
ing in length and frequency were determined for 20 
Ss. Despite individual differences in slope and level 
of perceptual acuity, Tegression equations determined 
for each 5 indicated that duration thresholds for 
neutrally-toned words are a linear, decreasing func- 
tion of word frequency and a linear increasing func- 
tion of word length." This was found true for words 
varying from 5 to 11 letters in length and from 10 to 
=~», occurrences per million in frequency. Increases 
in frequency lower recognition thresholds more for 
long words than for short words, while increases in 
word length raise thresholds more strikingly for low- 
frequency words than for high-frequency words.— 
E. L. Gaier. 

5114. Malter, Morton S. (Michigan St. Coll, 
East Lansing.) The content of current comic maga- 
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zines. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 52, 505-510.—17 pub- 
lishers submitted a total of 185 comic magazines. 
The content of these was analyzed page by page and 
listed under 5 general layout headings and 11 comic- 
type headings, The author concludes that approxi- 
mately one-third of all comic-story pages is devoted 
to humor, and the same amount is devoted to crime. 
He suggests that children be taught to be discrimina- 
tive in the selection of their reading, and that other 
books be made available to them within their ex- 
periences.—S. M. Amatora. 


5115. Miyauchi, Tamako. Uber den Stärke- 
Akzent in der japanischen Sprache. (On the strong 
accent in the Japanese language.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1952, 22, 156-166.—The nature and origin of the use 
of the strong accent in the Japanese language is dis- 
cussed both as it arises from the objective putting 
together of sounds and as it arises through the sub- 
jective nature of hearing. In this article the first is 
considered primarily an extension of the second. 
The investigation concerned itself primarily with 
two syllable words from Japanese and English poems 
which were translated by the poets themselves. 
The Weber-Fechner and the Merkel laws apply to 
the objective loudness of the sounds. Whether they 
apply to the sounds as they appear in words is yet 
to be determined. In Japanese with German sum- 
mary.—W. M. Gilbert. 


5116. Newman, Edwin B., & Gerstman, Louis J. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A new method for 
analyzing printed English. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
44, 114-125.—A new measure, the coefficient of con- 
straint, is proposed which describes the additional 
information in the second of the pair of letters com- 
pared with the information which that second letter 
might contain if it occurred alone. When calculated 
for a passage of printed English, a quite regular be- 
havior of the coefficient was discovered and described 
by the expression D(n) = 1/n*. A possible use of 
the coefficient is proposed by which an upper bound 
is set on the average information per letter in the 
text examined bearing close resemblance and some 
striking differences with Shannon’s estimate of the 
same function.—E. L. Gaier. 


5117. Williams, Frederick W. (HRRI, Air U., 
Maxwell AFB, Ala.) Psychological warfare and 
Strategic intelligence research: policy and planning 
considerations. In Flanagan, J. C., et al., Psychology 
in the world emergency, (see 27: 5467), 137-159 .— 
Psychological warfare and strategic intelligence are 
closely related and while action in these areas is rec- 
ognized as valuable, research on method and sub- 
stance is extremely limited. Two major areas are 
discussed as important ones for research attention: 
"knowledge about that which we want to affect," 
and the methodology of affectingit. Related to both 
are problems of intelligence collection, appraisal, 
and evaluation. Planning research of this sort must 
meet problems of historical and personal bias.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 5266, 5388) 
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5118. Appel, Kenneth E., Mitchell, John McK., & 
Lhamon, William T. (U. Dub Philadel- 
phia.) Psychiatric values in a new method of medi- 
cal education. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 102- 
107.—A description of an educational method called 
The Family Health Service. The plan calls for close 
contact between the medical student and the patient 
in a family setting where there is the challenge of 
human problems as well as disease.—F. W. Snyder. 

5119. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill) Pas- 
toral psychology and pastoral counseling. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1952, 3(28), 21-28.— Pastoral psychology 
is not to be noted for its support or rejection of 
religion, but for its illumination of the psyche; not 
so much a content as a point of view or perspective. 
Modern counseling is concerned with negative feel- 
ings, negative because they threaten the person who 
has them. Pastoral counseling accepts negative 
feelings and seeks to understand them, communicate 
this understanding, and through the resulting clari- 
fication, to help the person assimilate them into a 
oneness of integrity.—P. E. Johnson. \ 

5120. Lockwood, William V. Adult guidance: а 
community responsibility. Personnel Guid. J., 
1952, 31, 31-34.—The adult guidance services of the 
Baltimore public school system are described. It is 
felt that the public school system is in the most ad- 
vantageous position to provide full-time free adult 
counseling and guidance services, as extensions of its 
regular school guidance department, or of its adult 
education program.—G. 5. Speer. 

5121. Martin, Iva Shubert. Guidance diminutive 
style. Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 40-41.—A 
method of selling guidance to the community by con- 
ducting a guidance program for a limited number of 
individuals is described.—G. S. Speer. 

5122. National Conference of Social Work. The 
social welfare forum, 1952; official proceedings, 79th 
annual meeting of . . . Chicago, Illinois, „Мау 25- 
30, 1952. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. xxiii, 305 p. $4.75.—This volume contains 
24 papers relating to the conference's theme, “Help- 
ing Achieve Democracy’s Promise for All People.” 
Several papers are presented relating to each of these 
fields: services to individuals and families; to groups 
and individuals in groups; and to agencies and com- 
munities. Appendix contains the official program 
and the business organization of the conference, ` 
There is also included the citation of Jerome Kaplan 
for the Survey Award, his acceptance speech as well 
as а "Tribute to the Survey and Paul Kellogg."— 
L. B. Costin. 


(See also abstract 4775) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


5123. Allen, Cornelia Н. (U. Bufalo, N. Y.) 
Implications for the education of psychiatric social 
workers. J. psychiat. soc. Wh, 1952, 21, 108-109.— 
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This іза discussion of Tessie D. Berkman’s paper (see 

27: 5125), in terms of curriculum planning, field work 
placements and field supervision. The discussant 
also points out the importance of the educational 
material in the study under discussion and its impli- 
cations for education of students in research method. 
—L. B. Costin. 

5124. Bech, Elizabeth Brockett. Implications 
from the viewpoint of social work practice in mental 
hospitals. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 102-106.— 
This is a discussion of Tessie D. Berkman’s paper 
(see 27: 5125). The discussant points out that only 
one-fifth of the fully trained psychiatric workers are 
spread out in the many state hospitals; that one- 
third had their field work training in mental hospi- 
tals; that the rich teaching material in mental 
hospitals is not being utilized in social work educa- 
tion. Suggestions are given as to curriculum content 
for schools to help correct this lack.—L. В. Costin. 

5125, Berkman, Tessie D. ‘Research study” 
and professional education for psychiatric social 
Work. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 89-95.—The 
author presents some of the data from a recent study 
having as its goal the securing of information in the 
following areas of professional interest: “(1) in what 
types of psychiatric hospitals and psychiatric clinics 
is social casework being АСД СЕД (2) who are the 
people engaged in this practice? and (3) what is it 
that the social caseworkers are doing in these places?" 
Most of the discussion in this paper deals with the 
"who are they" portion of the study and presents 
facts in these areas.—L. B. Costin. 

5126. Connery, Maurice Е. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Problems in teaching the team con- 
cept. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 81-89.—Some 
of the problems faced by social work students in 
learning to function as part of a clinic team are dis- 
cussed by the author in the following terms: (1) the 
student Whose first reaction to the experience of 
placement in a psychiatric setting is one of awe and 

, anxiety which results in an “obedient disciple" role 
to members of the psychiatric staff ; (2) the problems 
of the student supervisor in maintaining channels of 
appropriate responsibility; (3) those reactions in 
adapting to the requirements of team activity which 
he ee the sex а аар and (4) rela- 

onships between social workers and i 
#47, B, Costin. Wr ae 

5127. Dipboye, Wilbert J. An anal sis of 
pect of counselor style by topical discussion vits, 

| Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 507.—Abstract of 
ED pues 1952, U. у Missouri. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 9 p. $1.49, Uni H 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich, Publ. No. 3834, Y 

5128. Dolan, Dorothea І. (U.S. Public Health 
Service, Chicago, Ill.) The educational role of psy- 
chiatric social work in community relations. y, 
bsychiat, soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 71—78.—This paper dis. 
cusses the role of the psychiatric social worker in 
broad community relationships as it has developed 
through increasing public interest in mental health 
The author points up the differences in interpretation 
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to the public, information giving, and education for 
mental health. 16 references.—L. B. Costin, a 

5129. Doyle, Helen E. (U.S. Public Health 
Service, Kansas City, Mo.) Implications from the 
viewpoint of practice in the field of mental health, 
J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 99-102.— This is a. 
discussion of Tessie D. Berkman's paper (see 27; 
5125). Comments are based on “the relationships 
existing between psychiatric agencies and mental. 
health agencies, and on the training common to psy-- 
chiatric social workers in both types of resources." — _ 
L. B. Costin. 


5130. Genn, George, & Beechley, Robert М. 
A sampling study of 17,120 mental hygiene clini 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 108-111.— 
Information about 750 of the 17,120 patients served _ 
by the Northern New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinics 
in 25 years. The community-behavioral adjust- F 
ment, prognosis for therapy, estimated improvement, 
age, mental level, and educational background of | 
the clientele were reviewed. Examples used for | 
evaluations of qualitative data were cited. Implica- a 
tions of the findings were presented.—F. W. Snyder, | 


5131. McBee, Marian. The educational role of ` 
psychiatric social work. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 4 
21, 79-81.—2 papers appearing elsewhere in the same 
journal are discussed briefly (see 27: 5128, 5133).— | 
L. B. Costin. 


5132. Merton, Robert K., Fiske, Marjorie, & 
Kendall, Patricia. (Columbia U., New York.) The | 
focussed interview; a manual. New York: Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1952. 
xxv, 202 p.—This manual aims to present, for the 
guidance of research interviewers, the techniques 
Which have been found in clinical experience to be 
most effective in the focussed interview. This type 
of interview is designed to secure the reactions of 
interviewees to concrete situations, the content of 
Which has been analyzed by the interviewer. The 
focussed interview “aims to particularize the effective 
stimuli in the objective situation, and to characterize 
the subject’s response to it."— D. L. Glick. 


5133. Newcomb, Margaret L. (VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Boston, Mass.) The educational 
role of the psychiatric social worker in the collabora- 
tive process. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 63-70.— 

he author discusses 2 purposes of the educational 
activities of psychiatric social workers: (1) to give 
each member of the clinic team the necessary knowl- 
edge about social work so that the service may be 
best used in the treament of the patient; (2) the 
responsibility of adding to the community's under- 
standing of the agency's service.—L. B. Costin. 


5134. Perry, Sylvia. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Implications from the viewpoint of 
Psychiatric social work in general hospitals. J. psy- 
слаі. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 106-108.—This discussion 
of Tessie D. Berkman’s paper (see 27: 5125), re- 
volves around these points: (1) psychiatric units in 
general hospitals are newer and more complex than in 
psychiatric hospitals or clinics ; (2) the social worker 
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in such a situation must develop helpful relationships 
not only to members of her own clinic team but with 
total hospital staff; (3) in turn she has to use her 
skills in a wide variety of psychiatric illnesses; and 
(4) psychiatric units in general hospitals are strongly 
influenced by the fact that such hospitals are fre- 
quently teaching hospitals.—L. B. Costin. 

5135. Roman, Klara G. Handwriting; a key to 
personality. New York: Pantheon Books, 1952. 
xi, 382 p. $6.50.—This volume contains a short 
history of graphology; Part 1 deals with “Develop- 
mental Stages in Handwriting” and Part 2 is con- 
cerned with "Analysis and Interpretation of Hand- 
writing." There is a section on "Sample Analyses 
with Use of Work Sheets," which contains the analy- 
ses of the “Handwriting of a Young Woman Appli- 
cant for a Secretarial Position," “Handwriting of an 
American Artist," “Handwriting of a Delinquent 
Girl" and “Handwriting Analysis in a Criminal 
Case." 171-item bibliography.—S, Hutter. 

5136. Smith, F. V., & Madan, S. K. A method of 
interviewing involving projection from the tactile and 
kinaesthetic modalities. Res. Rev., Lond., 1952, No. 
3, 41-45.—A progress report is given of the develop- 
ment of a method of interviewing subjects aided by 
the presentation of 10 objects placed singly under a 
screen. The objects differ in size, weight, shape, 
surface-texture and compressibility. Preliminary 
investigations show that the technique differentiates 
normals and schizophrenic groups in respect to the 
scoring categories developed.—E. L. Gater. 

5137. Tochtermann, W. Der Traum als Helfer 
des Arztes. (The dream as an aid to the physician.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 
4, 341—349.—7 case histories illustrate how the physi- 
cian obtained insight into the nature of the psycho- 
genesis of his patient's emotional difficulties by hav- 
ing them relate the content of their dreams.— T. C. 
Kahn. 

5138. von der Mühlen, Richard. Zuordnende 
Deutung in der graphologischen Praxis. (Significant 
signs in the practice of graphology.) Psychol. Be- 
rater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 365-371.— 
Graphology is a method of scientific character analy- 
sis. Its popularization is deplored. The author lists 
38 characteristics of handwriting and the personality 
traits which these reveal.— T. C. Kahn. 

5139. Worthington, Florence. Implications from 
the point of view of practice from the community 
clinic. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1952, 21, 96-98.—This 
is a discussion of Tessie D. Berkman's paper (see 
27: 5125), as it relates specifically to the wrtier's own 
experience in a tax supported community clinic. 
There is considerable description of the structure of 
that particular clinic, its staff and function.—L. В. 


Costin, 
(See also abstract 4992) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


5140. Altus, Grace Thompson. (Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) County Schs.) A note on the validity of the 
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Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1952, 16, 231.—'. . , the relationships 
found within one small but representative sample of 
junior high-school students, between the WISC and 
group test scores of reading and intelligence, are suf- 
ficiently high to indicate that the WISC probably 
has considerable validity in comparable school 
settings.” —F. Costin. 

5141. Ansbacher, H.L. (U. Vermont, Burlington.) 
The Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test and primary 
mental abilities. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 176- 
180.—Using 100 fourth-grade children as subjects, 
results from Goodenough’s test were correlated with 
those from Thurstone’s PMA Test. Subjects were 
also given 3 subtests of the MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability. Results were as follows: (1) 
Goodenough’s Test was most highly correlated with 
the factors of reasoning, space, and perception. (2) 
It had little in common with verbal meaning and 
number. (3) It had least in common with the Mac- 
Quarrie Tapping and Dotting subtests. (4) It cor- 
related .34 with the MacQuarrie subtest, Tracing, 
The author concludes on the basis of this evidence 
that “Goodenough performance is related to per- 
sonality.” —F. Costin. 


5142. Biesheuvel, S. The role of arithmetical 
items in tests of general intelligence. Bull, Nat. 
Inst. personnel Res. Johannesburg, 1952, 4, 1-40,— 
Since factor analysis and other techniques have dem- 
onstrated the impossibility of developing intelligence 
tests which are pure measures of “g” it is recom- 
mended that tests be developed which contain known 
amounts of other factors. Arithmetic tests not only 
contain a heavy loading of a numerical factor, but 
also a verbal-educational group factor, the exact 
nature of which is not yet known. It is certain, 
however, that the ‘‘v:ed” group factor is an ability 
which is basic to western culture, and is best meas- 
ured by a test of arithmetic reasoning. Intelligence 
tests prove better measures of educational and voca- 
tional success when they contain items of this nature. 
—B. Sless. 


Tsedeck test is applicable in group fashio 
ae ‚ TO) the Tsedeck should be рео 
sentially in a clinical spirit and supplemented by a 
Rorschach or T.A.T., by a very complete interview, 
and by a careful examination of the behavior in a 
group.—F. C. Sumner. 
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5144. Bursch, Charles W., П. (U. California, 
Davis. Certain relationships between the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
. Personality Inventory. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 

224—227.— Analysis of data on 59 male and 26 female 
college students ranging from freshman to graduate 
level, with a chronological age range from 15 to 48 
(median, 21) showed that "conformity to the pattern 
of tested interests is associated with less than the 
expected amount of disturbance" (as measured by 
+ the M.M.P.I.) and that “those traits being measured 
by the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, Form 
C, are significant factors in the emotional life of the 
subjects."—T. E. Newland. 

5145. Cohen, Bertram D., & Collier, Mary J. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) A note onthe WISC and 
other tests of children six to eight years old. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1952, 16, 226-227.—3 tests were 
administered to a group of children ranging from 
6 years, 5 months to 8 years, 9 months. These tests 
were: WISC, Revised Stanford-Binet, Form L., and 
the Arthur Point Scale, Revised Form II. Correla- 
tions were obtained. The characteristics of these 
correlations are discussed, with particular reference 
to the nature of the tests themselves.—F. Costin. 

5146. Davenport, Beverly Fest. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) The semantic validity of 
TAT interpretations. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
171-175.—'6 clinical psychologists studied 6 TAT 
records . . . and decided whether or not 207 typical 
interpretive statements and 43 author-originated 
statements applied to each TAT, making possible an 
evaluation of reliable-discrimination.” ^ The state- 
ments were also rated by 26 other clinical psycholo- 
gists, as to degree of ambiguity and degree of uni- 
versality. Chief conclusions of the study were: (1) 
Absence of reliable-discrimination was the most 
significant finding. (2) Statements rated as “ипі- 
versal” were applied by judges to any patient; 
judges avoided the use of more specific statements. 
Other findings suggesting further study are presented 
and discussed. The author considers the chief value 
of the study to be the suggestion of a “flexible 
methodology for the study of interpretive state- 
ments."— F, Costin. 

5147. Delattre, Lois, & Cole, David. (Occidental 
Coll., Los Angeles.) A comparison of the WISC and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 
16, 228-230,—Data are presented from the test re- 
sults of 50 children attending public school (age 
range 10 years 5 months to 15 years, 7 months.) 
Tests employed were the WISC and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. Analysis of results leads the authors to 
conclude that the WISC compares "very comparably” 
with the Wechsler as a measure of IQ. They also 
conclude that the use of ‘clinical signs” obtained from 
Wechsler-Bellevue profiles have "limited application 
to the WISC when working with individual records," 
—F, Costin, б 

5148. Graber, Н. Е, Der Sceno-T 
Sceno Test.) Psychol. Berater gesunde Pens DIM 
gestalt., 1952, 4, 407-408.— The test consists of 
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that the test has diagnostic and therapeutic valu 
It may be used with children, adults, and as an аф 
junct to group therapy. A brief description of 3 
cases illustrates the use of the test.—T. С. Kahn, 

5149. Hagen, Elizabeth Pauline. A factor ana 
sis of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 722-723.—Abstract 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of com 
plete manuscript, 85 pages, $1.06, University Micros 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4189. 


5150. Holtzman, Wayne H., Calvin, Allen D., & 
Bitterman, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin. New evi- 
dence for the validity of Taylor's Manifest Anxiety | 
Scale. J.abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 853-854,—À 
High correlations (.99 and .86) are reported between? 
Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale and Winne's scale: 
of neuroticism for 438 college women.—L. ЇЇ, _ 
Solomon. n. 


5151. Howie, Duncan. An analysis of reasons. 
given for answers to personality questionnaire items _ 
as indicating differences in ego involvement. Aust, _ 
J. Psychol., 1952, 4, 50-61.—An analysis of answers 
given to 42 items of the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule involving the factors of emotional de- 
pendency or immaturity, emotional depression, and 
social immaturity or shyness was performed. The | 
results indicate that answers admitting disturbing: 
emotional attitudes suggest more ego-involvement 
of a passive, introversial, feeling-bound kind. О 
the social maturity items, on the other hand, thi 
distinction is not present. The author interprets th 
findings as supporting Else Frenkel-Brunswik's сопа 
cept of “intolerance of ambiguity", іп more ego- 
involved responses.—J. A. Stern. 


5152. Hunt, William A., & French, Elizabeth б. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Il.) The CVS Ab-~ 
breviated Individual Intelligence Scale. J. consult.” 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 181-186.—The uses of the CVS 
intelligence scale developed by the authors are dis 
cussed in some detail. (CVS consists of the Com- © 
prehension and Similarities scales of the Wechsler- | 
Bellevue, and a 15 word vocabulary test adapted by © 
Thorndike from the Stanford-Binet.) Results are © 
given based on the use of the CVS as a clinical meas- © 
ure of intelligence, as a screening device for indicat- 
ing possible psychopaths, as well as findings con 
cerned with the problem of age norms at older levels, 


reliability, and the detection of malingering.—F, 
Costin. 


5153. Katz, Arnold. A study of the relationships 
among several measures of rigidity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 590—591.— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Б 
1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
109 pages, $1.36, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, и 
Mich., Publ. No. 4077, 


5154. McNeal, Benjamin Franklin. The predic- 
tion of psychiatric diagnoses by signs derived from - 
Scatter on the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 595.—Abstract 
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of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, U. Pennsylvania. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 63 pages, $1.00, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3982. 

5155. Morris, Woodrow Wilbert. (State U. Iowa, 
Towa City.) Rorschach estimates of personality at- 
tributes in the Michigan Assessment Project. · Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1952, 66 (6), No. 338, 27 p.—A group of 
120 male VA trainees participating in the University 
of Michigan Assessment of Clinical Psychologists 
Project in 1947 were appraised on a specially devised 
rating scale, a portion of which became the criterion 
against which selected Rorschach patterns and scores 
of each individual were correlated. The results of 
these investigations indicated that in all of the 10 
variables studied, the Rorschach examiners were 
able to estimate the criterion ratings positively and 
to a degree significantly greater than zero at ap- 
proximately the one per cent level of confidence. 
Variance in clinical background, interests, and train- 
ing affects the ‘‘goodness’’ or “badness” of ratings.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5156. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) Prac- 
tice effects between three consecutive tests of in- 
telligence. Brit. J. educ. Psychol. 1952, 22, 196- 
199.—3 forms of the Moray House Intelligence Tests 
were administered to 1239 children, ages 10—11, at 
monthly intervals. The main practice effect (about 
4 points of IQ) occurred from the 1st to the 2nd 
testings, with a considerably smaller increment (less 
than 1 point of IQ) between the 2nd and 3rd testings. 
Data from another study indicated that when the 
interval was 6 months the practice effect was negligi- 
ble. The small but significant increase for the 2nd 
monthly interval was mainly attributable to gain in 
the upper ability levels of the group.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

5157. Peel, E. A., & Graham, D. Differentiation 
of ability in primary school children.—IIL. Res. Rev. 
Lond., 1952, No. 3, 31-34.— Factor analysis of data 
using a test battery composed of 4 performance 
tests (Cube Construction, Kohs Blocks Design, 
Peel's Block Performance Test of practical ability, 
and the ;"Tray" Test), provided no evidence for 
differentiation of ability of British school children 
between the mean ages of 9 and 10.5. The results 
suggest integration rather than differentiation, thus 
confirming the conclusion reached when only 
paper-and-pencil tests were included in the analy- 
sis.—E. L. Gaier. 

5158. Porteus, S. D. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
A survey of recent results obtained with the Porteus 
Maze Test. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 180- 
188.—Supplementing a recent critical survey of the 
Porteus Maze Test (see 26: 4813), the present paper 
extends to most recent studies the review of evidence 
bearing upon the validity of this test from the field 
of psychosurgery. Data referred to in the Tizard 
study are shown to be susceptible to other interpreta- 
tion. The recent Columbia-Greystone and New York 
Brain Study projectsare examinedindetailand offered 
as evidence to demonstrate immediate post-operative 
losses in maze scores, and therefore in “social 
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efüciency," followed by gradual social recovery. 
Other evidence from maze performance after psy- 
chotherapy is said to point up the validity of the test 
for clinical diagnosis. The criticisms of low test- 
retest reliability, and minor difficulties in scoring 
are not accepted as valid. —R. C. Strassburger. 

5159. Rabin, Albert I. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Genetic factors in the selection and 
rejection of Szondi’s pictures: a study of twins. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 551-556.—The 
present study is based on 3 experimental groups: 
twins, siblings and unrelated persons. In all, 35 
pairs of twins, 25 pairs of like-sex siblings, and 37 
pairs of unrelated persons participated in the Szondi 
tests. The findings fail to support Szondi’s hypothe- 
sis regarding the determination of responses to the 
pictures by the effects of the “recessive genes,''— 
R. E. Perl. 

5160. Sakoda, James М. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Factor analysis of OSS Situational Tests. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 843-852.— "The factor analy- 
ses of four traits rated in different situations reveal at 
least two different general kinds of situations which 
affect the rating of traits. These are the ‘verbal’ and 
the ‘active’ situations. The factor analysis of the 
over-all rating of 10 traits suggests three general 
concepts which appear to be useful in the analysis 
of the behavior of individuals in a situation. These 
concepts are abilities, interest and motivation, and 
social adjustment.” —ZL. N. Solomon. 

5161. Samuels, Henry. (VA Center, Columbus, 
Ohio.) The validity of personality-trait ratings 
based on projective techniques. Psychol. Monogr., 
1952, 66 6), No. 337, 21 p.—The determination of 
the effectiveness with which different clinicians de- 
scribe personality when they use identical projective. 
techniques is the central theme of this study. It is» 
concluded that: (1) the projective tests "measure 
very little in common;” (2) individual differences of 
ratings are independent of the technique used; 3) 
dispersion of ratings is unrelated to the validity of 
ratings; and (4) low validity limits the value of pro- 
jective techniques for assessment of specified per- 
sonality traits in normal superior adults.—M. 
Seidenfeld. 

5162. Sarason, Seymour В., & Mandler, George. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Some correlates of test 
anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Ps. chok., 1952, 47, 810-817. 
—This paper has 3 aims: (1) to give а more detailed 
and up-to-date description of an anxiety question: 
naire used in previous studies; (2) to present findings 
on the relation of test anxiety to certain psychomet- і 
ric and social-class data; and (3) to describe the rela- 
tion of the anxiety questionnaire to one concern 
with habitual reactions to frustrations.—L. N. 
Solomon. ; 

5163. Shipley, & Veroff, Joseph. 
(Wesleyan 3 
measure of need for : 

1952, 43, 349-356. A seating aem forne ae 
ion motive was applied to Тр, 
in? studies here ie need for affiliation was ехреп- 


Thomas E., Jt»; 
iddlel 2 
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mentally induced or assumed to be high. _ Those 
categories which discriminated between experimental 
and control groups were combined into an “over-all 
measure of » Affiliation" which in turn was shown to 
differentiate between experimental and control 
groups of the two studies. Additional evidence of the 
validity of the combined measure was obtained from 
sociometric data collected as part of the first study.— 
F. A. Muckler. 

5164. Storath, Helmut. Die Bedeutung der Farbe 
und ihre Anwedung im Lüscher-Test. (The signifi- 
cance of color and its application to the Lüscher 
Test.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 
1952, 4, 358-365.—Quotations from writers and 
artists are offered to indicate that the colors blue, 
green, red, and yellow elicit reactions consistent with 
a person's personality and temperament. This con- 
cept has been enlarged by Dr. Max Lüscher, Swiss 
psychologist and used as the basis of his test. The 
Lüscher test consists of 7 color plates. This test 
offers a fast method of personality analysis and an 
indication of neurological and psychiatric disorders. 
—T. C. Kahn. 

5165. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
The significance of some level of aspiration meas- 
ures. Aust, J. Psychol., 1952, 4, 40—49.— The au- 
thor advocates the use of goal discrepancy scores in 
conjunction with an index of stability to make for a 
meaningful comparison between individuals and 
groups. He discusses the non-meaningfulness of 
levels of aspiration measures computed from data 
involving artificially induced success and failures 
stating that these measures, "if they measure any- 
thing it would be interference by the experimenter 
rather than aspects of the subject's behaviour."— 
J. А. Stern. 

5166. Truitt, Cleon Johnson. (Chicago (ТЇ) 
Public Schs.) The significance of the LQ. Crippled 
Child, 1952, 30 (2), 22-23; 28-29.—10 questions fre- 
quently asked by parents about the IQ are answered 
and briefly discussed.—G. S. Speer. 

5167. Uheling, Harold F. (Dept, Public Welfar 
Madison, Wis.) Rorschach е, for two die 
populations. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 224—225. 
— Reaction times to the 10 Rorschach cards were 
obtained from 2 kinds of prison populations, guards 
and inmates. Norms are compared with those ob- 
tained by Sanderson (see 26: 6288). Reaction times 
for the 2 populations studied differed greatly from 
those investigated by Sanderson. “It is apparent, in 
special locations such as a prison, that generalizations 
made on other populations may not hold, and that 
separate norms must be obtained for the particular 
setting in which they are to be used.”—F. Costin. 


(See also abstracts 4736, 4805, 5264, 5425) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


5168. Beran, Marianne; Perkins, 
Scollon, Robert W. (УДА. Lyons, N. he аы 
logical Studies on patients undergoing non-convul- 
sive electric-stimulation treatment. Amer. J. Psy- 
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chiat., 1952, 109, 367—374.— Effects of non-con 
electric-stimulations as they are reflected in p 
logical test performances. The experimental g 
consisted of 19 patients and the control group 
patients. All were diagnosed as severe neurotic or 
mild, borderline schizophrenics, and who had mot 
received insulin or electric therapy before. Tes 
intellectual ‘functioning were administered to 
experimental group before EST and from 0 to 6. 
after the 10th treatment. The control group (i 
EST) was tested and retested at comparable 
intervals.—F. W. Synder. lh 
5169. Bikales, Victor W., Ebert, Gisela; Wi 
Robert, & Howe, Louisa P. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The effects of leadership upon. 
morale іп a group therapeutic setting. Bull. Menn- 
inger Clin., 1952, 16, 202-210.—In an open psychia 
tric ward which "utilized group projects, stressed. 
participation in planned recreational and occupa- - 
tional activities, and provided for the patients" self- 
overnment," a series of fluctuations occurred in the 
level of morale. 4 examples are given in which the - 
common denominator seemed to be irrational dis- 
placements of resentments on the part of leader 
(staff members and patients). Drama hea 
hastened the natural process of recovery.—W. 


Varvel. 1 
5170. Boyer, І. Bryce. (2504 Ashby Ave., Berke- Pas 
ley 5, Calif) Fantasies concerning convulsive _ 


therapy. Psychoanal. Rev. 1952, 39, 252-270.—The _ 
dreams and the conscious and unconscious fantasies 
of a patient relating to her EST are presented. Con- _ 

jJectures are made concerning the effects of EST on | 
psychotherapy.— D. Prager. 


5171. Brand, Howard. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Hawthorne on the therapeutic role. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 856.—An excerpt from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's “Тһе Scarlet Letter" is presented which _ 
describes, in surprisingly modern terms, the role of. 
of the psychotherapist in relation to his patient.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


5172. Burnham, Catharine A. Reliability and. 
validity of psychologists evaluation of therapy readi- 
ness. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 581.—Abstract 1 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 112 pages, $1.40, University _ 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3700. 


5173, Cameron, D. Ewen. (Allan Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry, Montreal, Que.), Activity of 
therapist in integrative forms of nondirective psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 183—187. 
—The free-association method with the therapist as 
an active participant is suggested. The therapist's 
function in this therapy is stated in terms of his 
Capacity to resolve the therapeutic situation, in — 
Providing power for the patient in resolving his prob- — 
lems, acting as a sort of catalyst, and in terms of the | .— 
therapist as a working model.—F. W. Snyder. 


5174. Christoffel, Hans. Le probléme du trans- А 
fert. (The problem of transference.) Rev. frang, —— 
Psychanal., 1952, 16, 178-203.—What is seen as 
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transference may be, but is not necessarily, a pri- 
mordial relationship. When it is primary it exhibits 
a captative quality. Transference is not only a 
morbid phenomenon, it is also an instrument of 
adaptation to reality. The sexual-genital aspect of 
transference indicates its pregenital captative na- 
ture.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5175. Ekstein, Rudolf. Structural aspects of psy- 
chotherapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 222-229.— 
Structure, observation, and theory are 3 interdepend- 
ent aspects of psychotherapy. The structure be- 
lieved in will reflect in the therapeutic philosophy. 
It may prove helpful to study carefully the conse- 
quences of changes of small structural elements 
within the larger framework of. psychoanalytic 
structure.—D. Prager. 


5176. Freud, Sigmund. La dynamique du trans- 
fert. (The dynamics of transference.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1952, 16, 170-177.—The mechanics of 
resistance, its role in analysis and the dynamics of 
transference are presented in this 1912 paper. When 
associations cease the patient is dominated by anidea 
relating to the analyst. When this is clarified, either 
the block is surmounted or it is transformed into 
refusal to speak. Transference can become the most 
powerful agent of resistance.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


5177. Gindes, Bernard C. New concepts of hyp- 
nosis; as an adjunct to psychotherapy and medicine. 
New York: Julian Press, 1951. xv, 262 p. $4.00.— 
“Tn this volume a doctor conveys to the medical and 
psychological fields his findings on hypnotism from 
the point of view of serious scientific research and 
clinical observation of behavior. He presents to his 
colleagues his conclusions as to the limits and bene- 
fits of hypnosis as a major adjunct to psychotherapy 
and medicine." Chapter headings include: the his- 
tory of hypnotism, theoretical aspects, mechanisms of 
hypnosis, characteristics of hypnosis, necessary con- 
siderations in hypnotic procedure, objective methods 
of hypnotic induction, subjective methods of hyp- 
notic induction, suggestive therapy, and hypno- 
analysis and hypnosynthesis. Also included are an 
introduction by Dr. Robert M. Lindner and an 
appendix of case histories.—E. G. Aiken. 

5178. Gutman, Brigette. An investigation of the 
applicability of the human figure drawing in predict- 
ting improvement in therapy. Dissertation. Abstr., 
1952, 12, 722.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 109 
pages, $1.36, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ., No. 3617. 

5179. Heineman, Charles E. A forced choice 
form of the Taylor Anxiety Scale. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 584-585.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
97 pages, $1.21, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4067. 

5180. Helmy, M. Abdel. (Abbassia Mental 
Hosp., Cairo, Egypt.) Modern views in psychother- 
apy. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1951, 6, 295-306.—Modern 
psychiatry is no longer concerned only with medical 
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treatment. Social aspects are taken into considera- 
tion and utilized in such forms of therapy as group, 
music, art and social club therapies, To remove pre- 
judice against mental hospitals voluntary admission 
is encouraged and contacts with the outside, when- 
ever possible, as well as out patient clinics are advo- 
cated. Psychotherapy is no longer interested only 
in treatment but also in prevention of mental ill- 
health.—L. Н. Melikian. 

5181. Hofstaetter, P. R. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) A hypothetical model for the 
psychotherapeutic process. J. Psychol, 1952, 34, 
191-196.—A ‘“‘generalization-gradient” principle is 
suggested, taking one step beyond Dollard & Miller 
(25: 4608), that “objects, situations, and acts may 
acquire a stimulus-property which inhered originally 
only in some very specific objects, situations, and 
acts.” The author points out that his hypothesis 
parallels the psychotherapeutic process in treating a 
neurotic individual, particularly the fact that estab- 
lishing generalization gradients is a matter of learn- 
ing and consequently takes time.—R. W. Husband. 

5182. Klein, Melanie. Les origines du transfert. 
(The origins of transference.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 
1952, 16, 204-214.—With breast introjection as the 
first step in super-ego formation, successive stages in 
early ambivalence, symbol formation and earliest 
anxieties determining repetition compulsion are out- 
lined. Emphasis is placed on a personal hypothesis : 
auto-erotism and narcissism envelope the love for 
and the relation with the good interiorized object, 
which in imagination forms a part of the loved body 
and of the self. Transference has its origins in the 
same processes which in the earliest stages determine 
object relationships. Negative transference must be 
analyzed preliminary to analysis of deepest levels.— 
С. Rubin- Rabson. 

5183. Krasner, Jack Daniel. The psychological 
effects of regressive electroshock therapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 591.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of com lete 
manuscript, 395 pages, $4.94, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4143. des n 

5184. Laforgue, René. Du transfert. rans- 
ference.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 215-224, 
—A discussion concerning the danger of the incom- 
pletely analyzed analyst's needs introduces the sug- 
gestion that Freud’s recommendations for analytic 
technique were dictated in a measure by the unre- 
solved conflicts in his own super-ego. No technical 
rule is absolute, but at the service of therapy, whi 
should serve the acer of the patient, not the 
analyst.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

5185. Lagache, Daniel. Le probléme du келме 
(The problem of transference.) Rev. frang. Psych- 
anal., 1952, 16, 5-1 22.—Тһе history of transference, 
essentially a conflict between physician and patient, 
is traced historically from Вгецегв catharsis proce- 
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kind of dependence of positive transference. The 


role of the analyst and the manifold technical апа. 


theoretical implications of transference are reviewed. 
41 references.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

5186. Ling, T. M., Zausmer, D. M., & Hope, M. 
(Roffey Park Rehabilitation Centre, Horsham, Sussex, 
Eng.) Occupational rehabilitation of psychiatric 
cases; a follow-up study of 115 cases. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 172-176.—A brief historical 
review of the method of rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of psychiatric disabled persons in the United 
Kingdom is described. Follow-up study of 115 con- 
secutive cases about 2 years after hospitalization was 
made and results enumerated. The results are dis- 
cussed and compared with those of other investiga- 
tions.—F. W. Snyder. 

5187. Muller, Armand. A propos du transfert, 
(On transference.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 
225-230.— Different phases of transference link to. 
gether to replace the neurotic’s pathological infantile 
response reflexes with new and rational responses. 
Transference is quantitative as well as qualitative. 
The former aspect leads directly to the current def- 
inition of negative transference as a more or less 
serious obstacle to the normal course of therapy.— 
С. Rubin- Rabson. 
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190. Rosen, Harold. (Johns Hopki 
Med., Baltimore, Md.) The hypnotic сов 
apeutic unmasking intensification, ecognition of 
n. Amer. J. Psychiat,, 1952, 109, 120-127. 
—A description of radical short-term psychotherapy 
under hypnosis. The emotion or feeling of the mo- 
mentis hypnotically intensified until sexual fantasies, 
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to the fore, frequently even to the point of Беј 
acted out. A description of 6 cases is given, 
references.—F. W. Snyder. я 
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5193. Szurek, Stanislaus A. 
Med., San Francisco.) Some lessons from efforts at- 
Psychotherapy with parents. Amer. J. Psychiat., 7 
1952, 109, 296-302.—A definition of collaborative i 

ychotherapy of the family. One clinical instance 
iscited. Questions regarding this method are raised. 
Complexity of the problems in families thus seen and _ 
difficulties experienced are stressed. 16 references.— | 
F. W. Snyder. 1 

5194. Utitz, Emil. Grundsätzliche Bemerkungen 
zur medizinischen Psychologie, (Fundamental re- © 
marks on medical psychology.) Psychiat. Neurol, 
med, Psychol, Leipzig, 1952, 4, 248-252.—The 
paper on psychotherapy, delivered by Viktor E. 
Frankl at the 1st Congress of Austrian Neurologists 
and Psychiatrists (published in Wiener Zeitschrift 
für Nervenheilkunde und deren Grenzgebiete, Volume 
3) is critically discussed on the following fundamental 
questions: attitude towards psychoanalysis, existen- 
tialism, and logotherapy ; rejection of any metaphysi- 
cal, mystical, or religious considerations; the proper 
relationship to political happenings; and especially 
and death.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 5273, 5307, 5427) 
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569.—The psychiatric service was initiated at the 
Henry Street Settlement in January 1946 as a 5-year 
experiment. It has functioned primarily in the 
direction of a science of preventive psychiatry. It 
has served the following areas: nursery school, con- 
sultation and treatment, psychiatric conferences, 
training of students of social work, work with activi- 
ties personnel, camp, work with adolescents, work 
with parents. Many statistical projects are planned 
to evaluate the value of the service in a more quanti- 
tative way.— R. E. Perl. 


5197, McCleery, Sarabelle. The adoption work- 
er’s role and his personality in the professional adop- 
tion process. Child Welfare, 1952, 31(8), 3-7; 12.— 
The discussion is based on an analysis of some factors 
in the adoption process. It includes (1) planning 
with the natural parents; (2) planning with the 
child; (3) planning with the adoptive applicants; 
and (4) post placement work.—S. М. Amatora. 


5198. Moody, Robert L. (Victoria Hosp., Chelsea, 
Eng. Symposium on psychologists and psychiatrists 
in the child guidance service: V.—A conflict of dis- 
ciplines and personalities. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1952, 22, 155-159.— The sources of tensions between 
the two groups of workers are examined. The his- 
torical fact of the shift in child guidance from the 
sphere of the psychologist to that of the child psy- 
chiatrist is cited as a prime source of conflict. In- 
adequately trained psychiatrists as well as psychol- 
ogists of dubious competency have provoked pro- 
fessional mistrust. Among the proposed remedies 
are the promotion of mutual understanding, the 
clarification of proper spheres of function, and co- 
operation in training. Good inter-personal relations 
among the clinic staff are regarded as essential to 
teamwork at the Child Guidance Service—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


5199. Newell, H. Whitman. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Baltimore, Md.) A note on child psychiatry in 
Sweden. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 642- 
643.—Dr. Torsten Arneus and Dr. Hans Curman, 
child psychiatrists from Stockholm who are on a 
visit to learn about American procedures, told the 
author about the Swedish Medical Board and its 
division devoted to the mental hygiene of children. 
The psychiatric clinics run by the Medical Board re- 
place the functions of a juvenile court, there being no 
juvenile courts in Stockholm.—R. E. Perl. 


. 5200. Osselton, J. W. Electroencephalography 
in the study of children. Res. Rev., Lond., 1952, No. 
3, 8-14.—With the exception of those whose behavior 
is ptimarily due to epilepsy, the EEG, once it has 
assisted in diagnosis, is not of much further help in 
deciding on treatment or assessing in diagnosis. 
description of EEG wave change from infancy 
through adulthood is included.—E. L. Gaier. 


5201. Pavenstedt, Eleanor, & Andersen, Irene N. 
(James Jackson Putnam Children's Center, Boston, 
Mass.) Complementary treatment of mother and 
child with atypical development. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1952, 22, 607-641.—The initial phase of 


treatment of a mother and child with atypical de- 
yelopment (autistic, schizophrenic) is here presented. 
The problem with the child was to break through the 
narcissistic withdrawal and the anxiety of feeling 
incomplete and threatened with breakage. The 
mother was identified with the child, rejecting and 
isolating her as the bad part of herself, After about 
one year of treatment the child began to take in 
what was going on around her and to experience 
herself as a whole image and her therapist as a per- 
son. The mother, recognizing how much the child 
needed her, spontaneously gave up working to be at 
home with her. Annette Garrett and Elisabeth R. 
Geleerd discussed the case so far.—R. E. Perl. 

5202. Pickford, R. W. (Glasgow U., Scotland.) 
New projection material for child therapy. Quart. 
Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 358-363,—The use 
of picture material as the basis for child therapy is 
advocated, and 2 sets of drawings suitable for this 
purpose are being compiled, Several cases are 
briefly described for which it is claimed that the 
drawings have been a useful aid towards therapy. — 
Р. F. C. Castle. , 
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5203. Halter, Camilla. Faktorielle analyse der 
Berufe. (Factorial analysis of vocations.) In | 
Baumgarten, Franziska, La psychotechnique dans le 
monde moderne, (see 27: 3076), 485-487.—A 
structural plan of personality presents 51 points un- 
der the following main heads: intelligence, percep- 
tion, reaction, and manner of work, with special 
emphasis upon character. The author opposes а 
mathematical concept of work. French summary.— . 
G. E. Bird. 3t 

5204. Henle, John. (District of Colum ia Re- 
habilitation Serv., Washington, D. C.) Vocational 
counseling in a psychiatric hospital. J. Rehabilit., 
1952, 18(4), 14-16; 24.—The program of vocational 
counseling at St. Elizabeth's Hospital in Washington, 
D.C. is described. The relationship between re- 
ferrals to the rehabilitation counselor and the time 
of discharge is discussed. Because this is frequently 
done close to the discharge date, it often creates an 
unfavorable reaction in the patient who feels threat- 
ened by dismissal when he reaches the point that 
counseling is considered necessary. Correction с 
this can be obtained by planning the referral time in 
terms of the patient’s needs for help and training 
rather than in relation to time of. discharge. The 
therapeutic value of participation in the vocational 
rehabilitation program should be kept in mind.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. | 

5205. Lane, David. A сою arison of two tech- 
niques of interpreting test results to clients in wore Р 
tional counseling. Dissertation Abstr. 1952, 12, 
501—592.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia 
U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 147. pae 
$1.84, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 4207. { 
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5206. Miller, Ray A. A study of the relative 
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tional information. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
728.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 178 pages, $2.23, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
3623. 

5207. Samson, Ruth, & Steffire, Buford. Like 
father. . . . like son? Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 
35-39.—The vocational objectives of 1,136 white 
senior high school students who had completed a 
thorough vocational guidance service were studied in 
relation to the parental occupation. It is concluded 
that the child's objective is not unrelated to the 
parental occupation at any level of parental occupa- 
tion.—G. S. Speer. 

5208. Stott, Mary B. Difficulties in the valida- 
tion of vocational guidance procedures. Occup. Psy- 
chol., Lond., 1952, 26, 158-168.— The difficulties in 
validating vocational guidance procedures is illus- 
trated in a follow-up study of 955 persons who had 
sought vocational guidance in a 15 month period, 
through the use of questionnaires after a three year 
interval. Some of the difficulties discussed are the 
small number of returns; the lack of clear-cut divi- 
sion between suitable and unsuitable occupations; 
lack of adequate criteria of occupational adjustment; 
varying degrees of adjustment to life as a whole; 
varying expectations of what vocational guidance 
can offer; and so on.—G. S. Speer. 

5209. von der Mühlen, Richard. Graphologie und 
Bewerbungsauslese. (Graphology and vocational 
guidance.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- 
gestalt., 1952, 4, 409-411.—Graphology serves best 
as a basis of obtaining a general impression of the 
personality which includes the dynamic, genetic, 
and functional aspects. Applied vocationally, gen- 
eral handwriting characteristics suggest occupational 
fields such as: orderliness indicates clerical work, 
energy suggests sales and persuasive occupations.— 
T. C. Kahn. 


(See also abstracts 4735, 5322, 5411) 
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5210. Baumgarten-Tramer, Fr. . Die r 
gulierenden Kräfte im Seelenleben und ihre Peycho- 
hygienische Bedeutung. (The regulating forces in 
psychic life and their psychohygienic meaning.) 
Acla. psychol., 1952, 8, 279-299._— Analogous to 
physiological adjustment to somatic onslaught, in 
the face of shock the psyche maintains its equilib- 
rium by means of several regulating mechanisms: 
consolation, transmutation of values, superstition 
оре ae faith, dream achievement, compensation, 

“justification, remorse and self-puni td 
б. Rubin- Rabson. vig loans 


5211. Blacker, Murray. Management of anxi 

„anxiety neurosis and paranoid schizophrenis, 
Dissertation Abstr. 1952, 12, 533-534.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 148 p., $1.85 Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ, N 0з 3607. 
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5212. Branch, C. H. Hardin. (U. Utah, Salt La, 
City.) Utah’s experience with the National D; 
Act for hospitalization of the mentally ill. Amer, 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 336-343.—A compositive 
scription of the old and new laws of Utah pertaini 
to the commitment of the mentally ill. The ney 
experiences of the state hospital are related. 7 
questionnaire was sent to 187 physicians, 55 publi 
health nurses, 27 judges, 130 lawyers, 42 members o 
the Women's Legislative Council, and 140 law-en- 
forcement officers. 46% answered. The results of 
the questionnaire, designed to see what the reactions 
were to the new law, are given. A discussion is ap- 
pended.—F. W. Snyder. Ч 

5213. Cazeneuve, Jean. (Farouk U. Alexandria, 
Egypt.) (Psychology of the Warrior.) Egypt. 
Psychol. 1949, 5 (1), 69-85.—During the war, hostility. 
and the aggressive instinct are directed against the © 
enemy and are justified. The soldier 1s made to be- _ 
lieve that justice is on his side only. But the uncon- 
scious processes that underlie hostility are not rec- 
ognized, no symbolic ceremony of cleansing, as in 
primitive societies, is expected of the returned war _ 
hero. Hence the only way of adjusting to these un- 
conscious conflicts and hostility is through neurotic © 
behavior.—ZL. Н. Melikian. 

5214. Devereux, George. (Winter VA Hosp., 

Topeka, Kans.) Psychiatry and anthropology: some 
research objectives. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 
16, 167-177.—Behavioral elements are organized — 
into clusters along certain implicit axes or nodal Di 
points— biological, experiential, cultural, and neu- 
rotic. Insight may be gained into the meaning of — 
symptoms and of ental disorders by viewing them. 
as "attempts to reconcile the mutually contradictory, 
orientations of three incompatible systems—the bio- _ 
logical, the psychological and the cultural." Тһе 
Psychiatric anthropologist is especially interested in 
what happens to cultural material in mental disease 
and regards this approach as an “especially delicate 
and sensitive diagnostic service" as well as important - 
for therapy.—W. A. Varvel. 

5215. Drayer, Calvin S. Relation of civilian and 
military psychiatry in crisis situations. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 259-261.—Experiences of mili- 
tary psychiatrists as applied to civil defense pro- 
grams. Suggestions are made from the standpoint of 
military experience of crisis.—F. W. Snyder. ^ 

5216. Fisher, Seymour, & Fisher, Rhoda L. — 
(VA Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Style of sexual adjust- 
mentin disturbed women and its expression in figure 
drawings. J. Psychol, 1952, 34, 160—179.—76 fe- 
male psychiatric patients were asked to draw a female 
full length figure. These drawings were rated as to 
femininity, and the ratings were compared to several 
indices: general femininity, subjective satisfaction 
from sexual relations, range of past heterosexual 
experience, somatic sexual dysfunction, and bizarre 
sexual manifestations accompanying onset of in- 
Sanity. Those drawing figures of low femininity 
tended to have had fewer heterosexual experiences, 
more dysfunctions, and constricted sexual lives. 
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Those drawing highly feminine figures had led more 
promiscuous but unsatisfying lives. Figures of 
average femininity denoted more genuine satisfaction 
from their sexual roles.—R. W. Husband. 

5217. Gundry, Rachel K. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Med. Sch., Baltimore, Md.) Psychotic or delin- 
quent? Case reports of twenty-one girls transferred 
from training school to state hospitals. J. Amer. 
med. Wom. Ass., 1952, 7(11), 403-408.—32 case- 
histories are reported in which more or less difficulty 
exists as to whether the individuals are psychotic or 
delinquent. In all 21 cases the girls were transferred 
from training school to state hospitals which held 
that, although the patients might not be psychotic, 
they needed institutional care and psychiatric help 
in order to return to more normal behavior patterns. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

5218. Hécaen, H., & de Ajuriaguerra, J. Mé- 
connaissances et hallucinations corporelles: in- 
tégration et désintégration de la somatognosie. 
(Bodily illusions and hallucinations: integration and 
disintegration of recognition of bodily parts.) 
Paris: Masson, 1952. viii, 382 p. 3200 fr.—This 
book, the authors point out, crosses the borderlines 
of neurology, psychiatry, psychology, and philos- 
ophy. They both report their own institutional ex- 
periences and cite theories and findings of others. 
Chapters deal with these topics: phantom limb; 
losses of bodily recognition with cerebral lesions, 
each hemisphere receiving separate attention; ap- 
raxias; and such purely mental disturbances as 
dream states, depressive and schizophrenic condi- 
tions, epilepsy, and loss of identity ; integration and 
distintegration of recognition of bodily parts.— 
R. W. Husband. 

5219. Hirsch, Joseph, & Kaufman, M. Ralph. 
(Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York) The Jews' 
Hospital and psychological medicine. J. Mi. Sinai 
Hosp., 1952, 19, 481-489.—At the centenary of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital or the Jews’ Hospital as it was named 
for the first 14 years of its life, attention is called to 
the fact that the Jews’ Hospital was one of the first 
voluntary general hospitals in the USA to admit and 
treat psychiatric cases up to the time handled almost 
exclusively by “insane asylums,” jails, and homes. 
Several case reports from the early days of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital are reproduced as examples of mid-19th 
century clinical practices in U.S. psychological 
medicine.—F, C. Sumner. 

5220. Hybl, A. В. (VA, Knoxville, Iowa.), & 
Stagner, Ross. Frustration tolerance in relation to 
diagnosis and therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
163-170.—90 male VA patients were subjected to 
experimental frustration situations. Differences in 
frustration tolerance were observed among various 
diagnostic groups, with normals and schizophrenics 
showing “high frustration tolerance" and neurotics, 
alcoholics, and psychopaths showing "substantial 
disruption." Frustration tolerance, as experiment- 
ally measured by disruption, is considered to be a 
generalized aspect of the individual personality. 
Psychopaths showed the least degree of generaliza- 


tion. Frustration tolerance was increased by ther- 
apy.—F. Costin, 


5221. Jacobson, Avrohm, & Berenberg, Albert N. 
Japanese psychiatry and psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 321-329.—The philosophy and 
methods that underlie present day Japanese psychi- 
atry are given. Stress is placed on a description of 
Morita's 4-phase therapy for treating “shinkeishitsu”’ 
(literal translation: nervousness). Tabular results 
of use of the therapy are presented and evaluated.— 
F. W. Snyder. 


5222. Menninger, Karl. What are the goals of 
psychiatric education? Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 
16, 153-158.—The well-trained psychiatrist should 
be a scientist, committed to open-minded but critical 
search for empirical truth, and also a physician, dedi- 
cated to the care and treatment of sick people. Psy- 
chiatric training ‘must aim at two specific objectives: 
it must provide for the inculcation and development 
of ... a point of view, a scale of values; . . » it 
should provide for the transmission of experience and 
knowledge with respect to certain technical activi- | 
ties to the point that the novitiate can act with com- 
petence and ео in problems within psy- 
chiatry."—W. A. Varvel. 


5223. Menninger, W. C. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) Psychological reactions in an 
emergency (flood). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 
128-130.—Reactions of 2 groups of people during 
and following a severe flood crisis as observed by 
members of the clinic: volunteer workers not per- 
sonally affected by the flood and victims personally 
suffering because of the flood.—F. W. Snyder. 


5224. Mette, Alexander. Kriterien des Fort- 
schritts. (Criteria of progress.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 129-134.—Psychia- 
tric developments of the 19th and 20th centuries are 
reviewed from the point of view of dialectic material- 
ism. Pavlov is favorably contrasted to Freud who 
despite a “revolutionary gesture favored bourgeois 
class interests.” —C. T. Bever. 


5225. Palmer, Harold. The philosophy of psychi- 
atry: psychiatric prolegomena. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. ix, 70 p. $2.75.—A prelimin- 
ary investigation of the basic postulates o psychi- 
atry. Technical terms are semantically analyzed, 
Chap. 1: The subject matter of psychiatry. Self’ 
is taken as the subject matter. Several proleptic 
basic assumptions are given. Problems of cise 
and relation of psychiatry to the other biologicas 
sciences follow. Chap. 2: The primary entities И 
psychiatric discourse—awareness, consciousness, е 
self, thought and mind. Chap. 3: The secon rate 
entities of psychiatric discourse—personality, char- 
acter, morale, the group, and the containing society. 
Chap. 4: The clinical entities of psychiatry—classi- 
fication and treatment. Chap. 5: Epitome. 
mary and index.—F. W. Snyder. 


le: 
5226. Peterson, Donald B. & Chambers, Rawl 
E. (Office of the ‘Surgeon General, Washington, D. 3 
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Restatement of combat psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
chiat., 1952, 109, 249-254.—Certain facets of combat 5231. Barthel, Else. Diagnose und Behan 
- psychiatry operative in the Korean conflict are dis- erfolge bei Langdon-Downscher Krankheit, 
cussed including American cultural background, позіѕ and therapeutic successes in Mongolian idi 
psychiatric screening, manpower, introgenicity, mo- Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipisig, 195 
tivation, primary gain, the nature of war neurosis, 152-157.— The experiences and results of Pfe 
and therapy.—F. W. Synder. combined medical and educational treatmeni 
5227. Polatin, Phillip, & Philtine, Ellen C. The Mongolian idiots are reported. Pfeifer ascribes 
well-adjusted personality; preventive psychiatry for disease to a multiglandular disturbance of the 
everyday use. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1952. mus, hypophysis and pineal in the third intraut 
266 p. $3.95.—Primarily concerned with adult month _due to an unrecognized virus in 
difficulties in living, the authors, a psychoanalyst and Endocrine balance is brought about by "'correspor 
his wife write for the laymen. ‘Preventive psychi- ing hormonetherapy." Psychologically the i 
atry for everyday изе” features self-knowledge forthe lectual impairment is ascribed to disturbance of : 
individual and the emotional problems connected tention. Therapeutically, active relationship | 
with student life, marriage, parenthood, work-ad- the environment and speech development 
justment, change of life, and old age are presented fostered making especial use of the mother-child 
with brief references to many specific cases.—C. T. relationship.—C. T. Bever. А 
Bever. 5232. De Sanctis, Carlo. Il medico, il maestro 


5228. Szasz, Thomas S. Psychoanalysis and the genitori di fronte al problema del fanciullo anorm 
autonomic nervous system; а bioanalytic approach (Тһе doctor, the teacher, and the parents facin 
due oes ug gern paar a ir шты chic) Ana 

» Psychoanal. Rev., i -151.— Я ., ] M e 
Бона! stimuli find expression in certain physio- of the mentally deficient child is analyzed as it co 
logic activities. Most syndromes in clinical medicine cerns the child psychiatrist, the school, and ti 
represent chronic and localized parasympathetic Parents, A critical analysis of various definitions 
excitations called regressive innervations, Adaptive mental deficiency in terms of IQ, SQ (scholas! 
and regressive behavioroccurtogether. Ego strength quotient), or social inadequacy is presented, | 
and physiologic integrative capacity taken together author emphasizes the role of social, educationa 
Provide a measure of the total biological strength or and cultural factors indicating the need for coopel 
` maturation of the organism. Analyzing the meaning tion among the doctor, the teacher, the psychiatri 
of physiological symptoms will aid in understanding and social worker. The attitude of the peed I 
ae instinctual impulses. Measurement of physio- especially as to understanding the backward child. 
ogical changes resulting from regressive innerva- and helping in his rehabilitation is especially. 
tions may provide tools for quantitative analysis of — Stressed.—4. Manoil. 
psychic processes. 93 references.— D, Prager. 3233. Elwood, Mary Isabel. (Pittsburgh (o 

5229. Turner, C. E. Personal and community Public Schools.) Changes in Stanford-Binet IQ of 
health. (9th ed.) St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, EIefarded six-year-olds. J. consult. Psychol, 1952, . 
1952. 659 р. $4.25.— Designed for college students, 16, 217-219.—'306 Pittsburgh school children have 
Hest Only enough ui ае омо rt a Chole e Зетот ше E 

. епо i ее: n 
е underlying sciences аге included "4o daily and К то? chronological age of 6-7 or ү E i 
and support health teaching,” 71, 4 hài 's between 50 and 79 in the first 1 
fandom PEN limited Л cll TENOS pelis The differences in IQ between the 2 pe slight _ 
from the body and how to take care of it.” Illus. and not statistically significant. There was no con 
trated.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. j аа кер іп 19 id the second test. Ree E 

4 ч е same form of the scale showed slightly highet 
DTE bad ue Товар (Roosevelt Coll, ТО? than those using the other form, whee suggests 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1992, ii sig ДЫ а little more practice effect than might be expected 
Bo orl рез aA АЫ АЕ 336 р. $5.75. among young retarded children. There was a low” 
A dirt p 1 hol ana ysis о personality dis- but statistically significant negative correlation be- 
ТАЕ Бенуа ыы eee ES tween magnitude of second IQ and time interval 
ra n in B: У 
earning and results from obstruction in E Rove ex р eie : T 
tion and social participation. The disordered person 4. on, W., & Masilela, A. M. e ара 
tural setting, ‘The setting ао п the cal- {айу contam aay #евїв an African лаа 
се сше Е. и [uM ща, but Вы, Nat. Inst. personnel Res Johannesburg 1952, p 
proach is developmental and the Pim АЕ 4, oA 50.— Performance tests developed and used ав _ al 
Wilson, "ith 19 terms of sequential phases —i. 0. Айса the normal Classification Ee 
used to study 3 microcephalic subjects. The mother d 
and one daughter with normal heads were tested as 
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well as the 3 microcephalic sons who were 13, 14 and 
18 yearsold. Test results placed the 3 microcephalic 
subjects in the lowest percentiles in almost all of the 
tests (ranging from 4% to 28.8%) when compared 
with a large sample of Bapedi males tested at the 
mines.—B. Sless. 

5235. Hutcheon, James Francis. The application 
of the Primary Mental Abilities test to mental de- 
fectives. Disseratation Abstr., 1952, 12, 587—588.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 123 pages, $1.54, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4071. 

5236. Mullen, Frances A. Mentally retarded 
youth find jobs. Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 20—25. 
—A questionnaire study of 208 former students in 
the special classes for educable mentally handicapped 
indicates that they have been able to find work in a 
wide variety of occupations. For the most part, they 
are employed on simple jobs, the details of which 
they have learned on the job. In this group at least, 
there is no relation between earnings and IQ.— 
С. S. Speer. 

5237. O'Connor, М. Personality testing of high- 
grade male defectives. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
Soc., 1950, 1, 305.—Abstract. 

5238. Riggs, Margaret М. (Training Sch. Vine- 
land, N. J.) Ability, capacity and potentials. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 131-138.—In planning for the 
individual child, ability, capacity, and potential 
should be distinguished. In terms of the objectives 
for the child it is better to plan on well-rounded 
effort rather than well-rounded achievement.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5239. Tizard, J. The cognitive abilities of high- 
grade mental defectives. Quart. Bull. Brit, psychol. 
Soc., 1950, 1, 304.—Abstract. 

5240. Yannet, Herman. (Yale Med. Sch., New 
Haven, Conn.), & Lieberman, Rose. Mother-child 
incompatability: A relation of secretor status to 
mental deficiency. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1948, 76, 
176-183.—Clinical evaluation of 280 children with 
moderate or severe mental deficiency revealed strik- 
ing differences from the clinical picture usually as- 
sociated with cerebral damage due to Rh isoimmun- 
ity. “If the data are valid, it must be concluded that 
fundamental differences may exist in the pathogene- 
sis of cerebral injury due to Rh incompatability and 
that due to ABO immunization.”—S. B. Sterne. 


(See also abstracts 4766, 5401) 
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5241. Arnow, Aron J. (Menninger Sch. Psychi- 
airy, Topeka, Kans.) Verbal hallucinations: a resti- 
tutional symptom. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 
178-183.— The role of verbal hallucinations (involun- 
tary speech) in the psychic economy of a particular 
patient is discussed from a psychoanalytic point of 
view. Asa restitutional symptom, the verbal halluci- 
nation “appears to lie closer to a successful integra- 
tion of the personality than the classical auditory 
hallucination.” 20 references,— W. А. Varvel. 
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_ 5242. Aronson, Gerald J. Delusion of pregnanc; 

in a male homosexual with an ex oboe] ue 
Bull, Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 159-166.—A 60 
year old man hospitalized for “nervousness, depres- 
sion, crying spells, and things going too fast" as 
well as persecutory delusions, developed a delusion of 
pregnancy.. An explanation of the role and purpose 
of the delusion of pregnancy in his psychic economy 
starts with the increased abdominal pressure created 
by a cancerous growth. “Denial and regressive 
simulation of homosexual wishes might together be 
sufficient to form the pregnancy idea. ‘Oversynthe- 
sis’ as a third process seems necessary to explain 
acceptance of the idea as fact.”"—W. А. Varvel. 

5243. Binswanger, Н. Psychiatrische Aspekte 
zur Anorexie mentale. (Psychiatric aspects of ad- 
olescent anorexia nexo] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 19, 141-145; 173-180.—The underlying etio- 
logical, psychological and somatic surmises are pre- 
sented along with symptoms and prognosis. Anor- 
exia nervosa is interpreted according to the tenets of 
psychoanalysis, existential analysis and neurosis as 
well as Selye's adaptation hypothesis. Degeneration 
into schizophrenia is possible but rare. Success with 
ACTH and cortisone has been transient; anal tic 
therapy is so far the most effective.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5244, Evart-Chmielniski, Eugénie. Le condition- 
nement de l'excitation chez l'enfant. (The condi- 
tioning of excitation in the child.) J. Psychol. norm, 
path., 1952, 45, 330-346.—The problem of the con- 
ditioning of excitation in children exhibiting ab- 
normal behavior goes beyond the field of therapy 
and into the field of education. Excitation, which 
must not be confused with irritation, is of indogene- 
ous nature and always seeks relief by discharge of 
one type or the other. i 
early stages is based upon the child's reaction to an 
adult's behavior, it becomes a self-conditioning be- 
havior in its later stages. An analysis of a case 
history of an 8 year old boy points to the validity of 
the last statement. 
conditioning is essential, it does not take on an 
aspect of "leadership"; the child-adult relationshi 
isakin to the teacher-child relationship.—G. Besnard. 


5245. Feudell, Peter. Epikrise zu 700 Selbst- 


mordversuchen. (Epicrisis of 700 suicidal attempts.) 
Psychiat. Neurol, med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, Тат 
152—700 suicidal attempts are analyzed on the 
basis of age and sex, wit 
war and post-war periods. 
suicidal attempts decrease, 
crease. Suicidal attempts are much more frequent 
in women. After the age of 30 successful suicides 

men outnumber those of women. Personality Sn 
ture appears to be much more. important than n 

factors in the causation of suicide. True psychoses 
were found in only 10% of the cases. Russian sum- 


With increasing age 


5246. Fischer, 
Clinic, Hartford, Conn.) 
old infants. Amer. J. 
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522-533.—On the basis of studies performed on in- 
fants at St. Agnes Home, a Catholic maternity home 
for unmarried mothers, the author concludes that 
there is a definite hospitalism syndrome which oc- 
curred in about one third of these infants. The syn- 
drome is characterized by emotional immaturity, 
either shown by general passivity or by hyperactivity. 
While the pattern is an indication of emotional 
frustration, it is not irreversible at this age. It often 
temporarily decreases before-more permanent hos- 
pitalism sets іп, And if the child is placed in a favor- 
able family environment the syndrome tends to disap- 
pear.—R. E. Perl. 
5247. Gandler, Alfred L. Nature and implications 
of thumb-sucking; a review. Arch. Pediat., 1952, 69, 
291-295.—Thumb-sucking may constitute a major 
factor in the behavior pattern of the child. The 
habit may be important because of its influence upon 
physical development and significance in the psy- 
chological picture. Hypotheses about the etiology 
of the habit are reviewed, including those of David 
M. Levy and Klackenberg, and Gesell and Ilg, the 
former relating the behavior to inadequate sucking 
activity during feeding time, the latter emphasizing 
the “hand-to-mouth reaction” as a normal develop- 
mental trait. Suggestions are made for the treat- 
ment and management of the child with persistent 
thumb-sucking behavior—J. ЛҮ, Mensh. 
5248. Hecaen, H., de Ajuriaguerra, J., Magis, C. 
& Angelergues, R. Le problème de Pagnosie des 
physionomies. (Facial identification agnosia.) En- 
cephale, 1952, 41, 322-355.—A patient is presented 
who had lost the capacity to recognize and identify 
the faces of familiar persons. Detailed studies of 
many functions are described. A second case is 
reviewed more briefly. The authors discuss the 
literature concerning this syndrome, and the various 
theoretical interpretations which have been offered. 
This type of agnosia does not occur singly—other 
types of visual agnosia, disturbances of spatial orien- 
tation and body image may or may not be present. 
Visual field defects are always found—most often bi- 
` lateral ; visual acuity is rarely normal. 20 references. 
M. І. Simmel. 
5249. Hornik, Tessa. Eine Kinderneurose. (A 
child neurosis.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. 
Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 403-407.—The author pre- 
sents a case history of a 9 year old child with psycho- 
somatic abdominal pains who refused to attend 
school. The difficulty was resolved after the thera- 
pist helped the child verbalize a variety of her prob- 
lems which included homosexual attachment to an 
older girl, an overly strong achievement drive, anda 
telationship toward her mother involving fear, 
hostility and overdependency.—T. C. Kahn. : 
5250. Hornik, Tessa. Das Problem der Selbst- 
befriedigung. (The problem of masturbation.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1951 
3, 435-444.—The author believes that the problem 
of masturbation has been neglected —except by the 
psychoanalysts. The literature represents masturba- 
tion as related to the need for sexual release or devia- 
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tion. The author suggests a third possibility: 
the act is a symptom of neurosis and that it n 
stimulated by “overwhelming fear" and “рз 
tension.” —T. C. Kahn. 

5251. Jores, A. Ermudung als klinisches 
tom. (Fatigue as a clinical symptom.) Mensch 
Arbeit, 1952, 4, 27-30.—Fatigue cases observed 
clinical practice fall into two types. In one А 
patients are already tired at the beginning of the 
day, after a night of broken rest. In the other 
the patients show fatigue only in the course of 
day. Adynamia belongs with the second group. 
is characterized by extreme muscle weakness follo 
ing exertion. The relation of fatiguability to adrenal _ 
and sex gland activity is discussed. Oxygen a 
heart deficiencies are cited as causes of fatigue ву 
ptoms. The significance of subjective fatigue for th 
vegetative regulatory processes is shown by exe- 
amples of long staying power and sudden collapse. 
5. Adams. d 


5252. Kallmann, Franz J. (Columbia U, New 
York.) Twin and sibship study of overt male homo- 
sexuality. Amer. J. Hum. Genet., 1952, 4, 136-146, 
Near complete concordance for overt male homo- 
sexuality among 40 identical twin pairs, stresses im- -— 
portance of genetic component in this condition; 
tendency to homosexuality is moderately incre: 
in brothers or fraternal co-twins of overt homo- 
sexuals.—S. L. Halperin. / 


5253. Keller, Tina. Sexualstorungen als Symbol- 
sprache. (Sex disorders as symbolic expression.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1951, - 
3, 459-462.—Sexual maladjustment is seen as a | 
symptom rather than a cause of psychic disorder. 
the author offers 2 short histories to illustrate herr 
point of view.—T. C. Kahn. 


and sex education.) — 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1951, 
3, 452-458.—The author illustrates pedophilia with | 
a case history. He found that the following were _ 
contributory in the case described : premature birth, 
small stature, delayed physical and emotional de- 
velopment, infantile behavior, lack of sex education, 
and resulting inferiority feelings and tensions, 2 
references.—T. C. Kahn. 


5255. Maves, PaulB. Anxiety in adolescence and 
Senescence. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3 (Oct.), 25—33. 
— The frustrations of adolescents and senescents 
arise from the ambiguities which they face in refer- 
ence to the dominant adult group, plus the necessity 
of repressing the feelings engendered by that frustra- 
Hon. Ministers in dealing with them will need to _ 
look behind the symptom to the causes, reaffirm _ 
values other than acquisitive, reevaluate attitudes — - 
toward sex, recognize the depth and ambivalence of 
negative impulses, and give them unconditional 
acceptance in stable relationships.—2P. E. Johnson. _ 
5256. Meyer, Alan S. (Ed.) (Columbia U., New 
York.) Social and psychological factors in opiate 
addiction; a review of research findings together 
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with an annotated bibliography. New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, 1952. ix, 170 p. $1.00.—This review 
of the literature since 1928 emphasizes characteris- 
tics of drug users, factors leading to initial use, 
causes of addiction, treatment, relapse, abstinence, 
and prevention, and points out problem areas for 
sociological and psychological research. On opiates 
159 studies are abstracted and a bibliography on 
marihuana is appended.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5257. Miles, Henry H. W., Shands, Harley C., & 
Cobb, Stanley. (Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston.) Clinical implication of the "infantile per- 
sonality.” Amer. Practit. Dig. Treatm., 1952, 3, 
280-284.—A 24-year old single girl complaining of 
numerous disorders and behavior difficulties, re- 
peatedly hospitalized to no avail, is finally diagnosed 
as a case of infantile personality which is seen as the 
core problem.—F, С. Sumner, 

5258. Nayel, К. A. (Shaben Al-Kawm Secondary, 
Egypt.) (Rationalization.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1949, 
5(i), 111-121.—A defense mechanism to justify 
one’s behavior, it can also be used to rationalize 
about the behavior of others. It is similar to pro- 
jection and identification, and can be caused by per- 
sonality limitations. It has immediate advantages 
but is considered unhealthy as it prevents the indi- 
vidual from adequately understanding and resolving 
his conflicts.—L. H. Melikian. 

5259. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A., & Abrahamsen, 
David. (New York State Psychiatric Inst. New York 
32.) Sexual crime, alcohol, and the Rorschach test. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 248-260.—". . . 


-persons producing more expansive and more spon- 


taneous human movement responses than animal 
movement responses on the Rorschach are likely to 
manifest a less expansive, less free, and more retiring 
attitude toward others when in a state of diminished 
consciousness . . ." “. , . individuals who produce 
more expansive and more spontaneous animal move- 
ment responses than human movement responses 
are likely to display a more active and at times a 
more aggressive attitude towards others when in a 
state of diminished consciousness." 84 of 100 im- 
prisoned sex offenders confirmed the above hypothe- 
sis. There is more hope for nonalcoholics committing 
offenses when drunk because the personality of the 
alcoholic is far less changeable than that of a non- 
alcoholic.— 2D. Prager. 

5260. Sifneos, Peter E. A case of anorexia ner- 
Vosa treated successfully by leucotomy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 356-360.—4A case history, treat- 
ment procedure, and results of one case of anorexia 
nervosa. Right frontal leucotomy was performed. 
Discussion of the results relates psychiatric, physi- 
ological and surgical aspects of the case. Follow-up 
is also made one year after operation.—F. W. 
Snyder. 

5261. Smith, Jackson A., & Brown, W. T. (Bay- 
lor U. Coll. Med., Houston, Texas.) Treatment in 
alcoholism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 279-282. 
—Part I: Results of treatment of delirium tremens 
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with adrenocortical extract. Part II: The use of pan- 
tothenic acid in the treatment of chronic alcoholism. 
—F. W. Snyder. 


5262. Tillim, Sidney J. Bromide intoxication. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 196-220.—Five il- 
lustrative cases of bromide intoxication are given. 
Some contraindications to the use of bromides are 
suggested. Treatment is quite simple but serious 
cases should be treated under psychiatric supervision, 
22 references.—F. W., Snyder. 

5263. Tolstrup, Kai. Psychogenic anorexia and 
hyperorexia among siblings. Acta. paediatr., Stockh., 
1952, 41, 360-372.—4 girl felt threatened at home 
by the birth of a sister. When the new arrival 
showed anorexia the older child was led to show hy- 
perorexia. In another family the more active child 
showed the anorexia while the passive expression 
was combined with hyperorexia. The term “‘psy- 
chogenic dysorexia" is suggested for the observed 
symptoms in order to call attention to the common 
source, disturbed appetite.— D. Prager. i 

5264. White, Mary Alice, & Schreiber, Hanna. 
(New York Hosp., Westchester Div., White Plains, 
N. Y.) Diagnosing "suicidal risks" on the Ror- 
schach. Psychiat. Quart, Suppl., 1952, 26, 161—189.— 
105 of 1250 patients were diagnosed suicidal risks on 
the Rorschach. 77% of the 105 showed adequate 
clinical evidence of suicidal'intent. 70% of another 
clinically suicidal group were picked up on the Ror- 
schach.—D. Prager. 

5265. Zimmering, Paul; Toolan, James; Safrin, 
Renate, & Wortis, S. Bernard. (New York 0) Drug 
addiction in relation to problems of adolescence. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 272-278.—A heroin 
addict personality type among adolescents is deline- 
ated and its characteristics are discussed.—F. W. 


Snyder. 
(See also abstract 5478) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


5266. Alajouanine, Th., Sabouraud, O., & de 
Ribaucourt, B. Le jargon des aphasiques. Dés- 
intégration anosognosique des valeurs sémantiques 
du langage. П. Observations commentées. The 
jargon of the aphasics Anosognosic disintegration 
of the semantic value of language. II. Annotated 
observations.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 
293-329.—Four case histories of patients with | 
aphasic disorders are reported and commented upon. 
Fach of these cases is submitted to detailed examinan 
tion, the outline of which is explained.—G. Besnard, 

5267. Golub, Arnold Jason. The heart rates of 
stutterers and non-stutterers in relation to frequency 
of stuttering during a series of oral readings. CR 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 584.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete mud 
script, 131 pages, $1.64, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4063. j ; 

5268. Lowinger, Louis. The psychodynamics 0: 


ering : an evaluation of the factors of aggression 
pes guilt, feelings in a group of institutionalized 
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children. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 725.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 221 pages, $2.76, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor Mich., Publ. No. 
4144. 

5269. Weissberg, Albert О. (Monogram Pictures 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.) A guide to audio-visual 
materials on speech and hearing disorders. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, Sept., Supplement 
2, 1-86.— Official report by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Exchange of Materials of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. This compilation 
of audio-visual materials is not duplicated elsewhere 
in the field, and is a complete reference source in so 
far as such references can be made to the available 
audio-visual materials in the fields of speech and 
hearing. —M. Е. Palmer. 

5270, Williams, Dean Elmer. An evaluation of 
masseter muscle action potentials in stuttered and 
non-stuttered speech. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
604.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 89 pages, $1.11. 
Iu Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


5271. Abraham, Elisabeth. Kriminalität des 
Kleinkindes? (Juvenile delinquency?) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 452— 
460.—The small child is unable to see the world as 
it exists but recreates it in accordance with his sub- 
jective experience. The grasp of tight and wrong 
develops slowly and only as a result of the desire for 
social approval. Inherited traits and those which 
have been environmentally achieved should not be 
viewed as entities by the educator, Instead these 
traits should be considered as they fit into and are 
part of the total personality of the child.—T. C. 
Kahn. 

5272. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., Canton, 
N. Y.) Some prelimi 
fessional correctional education. 
Educ., 1952, 4, 27-31.—A plan was developed by St. 
Lawrence U. to meet the training needs of all types 
of correctional workers in N. Y. 
participating agencies extend study leaves 
fray part of the expense, The recruitment of well- 
trained workers 
with a formal educational procedure 
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gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 4 
Criminals express primitive, hostile impul 
are uninhibited by taboos of society. Tho 
punish them are similarly free to give vent 
sameimpulses. Swiss criminal law fails to ful 
into account the psychological aspect of crimi 
author advocates that law enforcement agi 
made aware of the neurotic basis upon whi 
crime and punishment may be founded, and 
therapeutic attitude supplant the present pun 
one.—T. С. Kahn. 
5275. Bowman, Karl M., & Rose, Milto: 
criticism of current usage of the term “sexual 
Chopath." Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 177-18 
A discussion of the nature of the difficulties 
have been encountered in legal and medical atte 
to solve the problem of defining the term sexual 
chopath and alternatives.—F. W. Snyder. 
5276. Coltharp, Ralph W., & Weber, Ge 
(Boys Industrial Sch., Topeka, Kans.) A be 
treatment unit within a state school for delingi 
an experiment. Ps 
149-160. 


There may be strong staff resistance to such ай 
A nearly indestructible physical plant is m 
Being too permissive increases anxiety of sta 
delinquents. Group therapy, individual thei 
and on-the-spot counseling are most helpful, 
Prager. 


quency: sociological and рѕусћіа 
contributions. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 7. 
756.—Abstract of Ph.D., thesis, 1952, Columbia 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 247 pages, $3.09, 
Еч Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
5279. Gough, Harrison С. (U. California, Ber 
ley), & оюн Donald R. The епоса І 
measurement of predispositional factors in crim 
delinquency. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 207-212 
—"A role-taking theory of psychopathy was appl 
to the practical problem of the identification 
measurement of predispositional factors in crime: 
delinquency. An assessment device was construi 
Which was capable of differentiating significam! 
between delinquents and controls in both ori 
and cross-validati 
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"well thought of!") Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. 
Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 434—-439.— The author relates 
the history of a murderer who shot his son, wife, 
mother and his sister-in-law, and who had previously 
also burned down his parents' house. The patient 
was interviewed by the author. He showed much 
concern in regard to being able to leave the insurance 
money from the house he had burned down to his 
heirs (his brother's family) so that he would be “‘well 
thought of” by his home community. The author 
believes that a “money complex" as well as a guilt 
complex was contributory to the patient's disorder. 
—T. C. Kahn. 

5281. Höhn, Elfriede. Die verbrecherische Phan- 
tasie. (The criminal phantasy.) Psychol. Rdsch., 
1952, 3, 161-174.—After reviewing American TAT 
investigations the author presents the results of her 
own analysis of 1466 stories— TAT and FPT ob- 
tained from 92 subjects, 70 control subjects and 20 
criminals. 51 of the control group and 18 criminals 
give stories with manifest criminal content. Crimin- 
als tend to produce stories with more overt criminal 
content while those of the control group show more 
repressed criminal content. The control group tends 
to perceive aggression as more threatening and con- 
nected with severe punishment in contrast to the 
criminal group. Strength and vividness of phantasy 
seem not to have any correlation with criminality.— 
A. Katzenstein. 

5282. Kielholz, Arthur. Von der Besserung eines 
verbrecherischen Geisteskranken. (Improvement 
in a psychotic criminal.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 430-434. —The author 
presents a case history of an individual institutional- 
ized as criminally insane who improved dramatically 
after playing the role of Gessler in the play, *Wil- 
helm Tell." It is suggested that the patient's previ- 
ous criminology was in the nature of a sublimated 
exhibitionism from which the role playing afforded 
telease.—T. C. Kahn. 

5283. Lebensohn, Zigmond M. Psychiatry and 
the law: a plea for closer rapport. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1952, 109, 96-101.—An analysis of the factors 
which prevent and permit closer rapport between 
psychiatrists and lawyers. Some areas considered 
are: education of lawyers and psychiatrists and the 
philosophy of determinism, post-degree multidis- 
ciplinary research, standardization of commitment 
procedures, the full-time court psychiatrist, com- 
mission method of examination, and impartial re- 
corders.— Ё. W. Snyder. 

5284. Meng, Heinrich. Richten, Strafen oder 
Erziehen? (Judging, punishing or educating?) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 
451-452.—]udgment and punishment are aspects 
of education in which it is necessary for the educator 
to identify with his client. Punishment makes this 
identification difficult. Those who punish have the 
obligation to develop a sense of values in those over 
whom they have control.—T. C. Kahn. 

5285. Meng, Heinrich, & Reiwald, Paul. Ver- 
brechensvorbeugung. (Crime prevention.) Psy- 
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chol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 
417—424.—The article contains que. sections on the 
anticipation of criminal tendencies, criminology's 
relationship to neurosis, and the "white collar 
crimes." The author suggests prophylaxis of a non- 
punitive educational system and a social climate free 
Írom aggression. 14 references.— T. C. Kahn. 

5286. Newburger, Howard Martin. The effect of 
group therapy upon certain aspects of the behavior 
and attitudes of institutionalized delinquents: the 
evaluation of certain aspects of behavior, and atti- 
tudes toward self, others, and some social institu- 
tions following interview group therapy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1952, 12, 597-598.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 307 pages, $3.84, University Micro. 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No, 4147. 

5287. Ruef, Hans. Zur Frage der Zurechnungs- 
fühigheit. (The question of capacity of being ac- 
countable.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- 
gestalt, 1952, 4, 440-444.—The author indicates the 
difficulty in the estimation of capacity for account- 
ability in connection with sexual crimes and those in 
which alcoholism is a factor. The obscure nature of 
this capacity poses a psycho-legal problem in view of 
newly passed legislation which attempts to make 
allowance for the criminal’s ability to understand 
the nature of his crime.—T. C. Kahn. 

5288. Trapp, Peter. Schund, Film und Jugend- 
kriminalitit. (Literary trash, movies, and juvenile 
delinquency.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Leb- 
ensgestalt, 1952, 4, 460-467.—Movies and literary 
trash are not primary causes in delinquency. They 
are capable of influencing behavior only when other 
factors are present first. Criticism of gangster 
'movies, literary trash, and bars may divert our at- 
tention from factors which are more basic to crime, 
namely broken homes and warped emotional de- 
velopment.—T. C. Kahn. t 

5289. Walder, Hans. Persénlichkeitserfor- 
schung und Strafverfahren. (Personality explora- 
tion and punishment.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt, 1952, 4, 425-430.—The kind 
and extent of punishment should depend on the 
nature of the personality disintegration which is 
responsible for the criminal act. The extent and di- 
mensions of the personality factor in a given crime, 
and the all important question of motivation, can 
only be assessed by a psychologist or psychiatrist.— 
T. C. Kahn. 

PSYCHOSES 

5290. Bullard, Dexter M. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Problems of clinical a Msi 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1952, 16, 193-201.—Т. е 
medical director of a psychiatric hospital summarizes 
the results of a series of studies of the social organiz- 
ation of a hospital ward and the effects of this struc- 
ture on the behavior of patients and on the порн 
staff. "The introduction of a point of view other 
than the traditional psychiatric one has proven асар 
ulating and humiliating . « - [and] brings new Уз ы 


lems to the clinical administrator." —W. . Varvel. 
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5291. Burns, Charles. Psychosis in children. 
Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 389.— 
Abstract. 

5292. Degan, James W. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) Dimensions of func- 
tional psychosis. Richmond, Virginia: Byrd Press, 
1952. v, 41 p. $1.50.—The introduction gives а 
brief history of and the problems in the classification 
of psychosis and an indication of how these problems 
may be approached factorially. The second section 
lists and briefly describes the principal symptoms of 
functional psychoses and designs the factorial pro- 
cedure. The last section presents the resulting 
factors with interpretation and discussion. 9 first- 
order factors are reported. 3 second-order factors 
discussed are: Factor W is mania with evidence of 
sustained hyperexcitability; Factor X conforms to 
the current conception of hebephrenic schizophrenia; 
and Factor Y concerns depression and accounts for 
its major variations, anxiety and agitation. 38 
references.— M. О. Wilson. 

5293. Despert, J. Louise. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Suicide and depression in children. 
Nerv. Child, 1952, 9, 378-389.—1t is concluded that 
depression in children is more common than the 
literature indicates. It is rarely associated with 
suicidal preoccupation, which in children is pre- 
dominantly impulsive in character.—G. $ Speer. 

5294. Freyhan, Fritz A. (Delaware Slate Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) Folie а deux—a clinical contribution. 
Delaware St. med. J., 1952, 24, 191-195.—A case of 
“folie à deux" in husband and wife is reported. The 
husband had “induced” his wife (the Passive party) 
to share his fears and to participate in his delusion. 
After admission to hospital, the wife, being thus re- 
moved from her husband's influence, quickly regained 
a realistic understanding of the situation. Later on 
she developed a mental illness of her own which was 
not shared by her husband —F. C. Sumner. 

5295. Greenblatt, Milton, & Solomon, Harry C. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Survey of nine 
years of lobotomy investigation, Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 109, 262-265.— Chronic schizophrenic subjects 
were allocated at random to one of 3 operations. 
There were 35 cases subjected to bimedial lobotomy, 
39 cases to bilateral lobotomy, and 42 cases to uni- 
lateral lobotomy. These groups were evaluated by 
several techniques: clinical, Social, psychological 
sociometric, and physiological.—F, W. Snyder. 

5296. Hall, Muriel Barton. Our present knowl- 
edge about manic-depressive states in childhood. 
Nerv. Child, 1952, 9, 319-325.—It is concluded that 
major attacks of manic-depressive Psychosis do not 
оссиг in childhood, although they may rarely be 
found in adolescence. Cyclothymic patterns of tem- 
perament are observed during childhood. In these 
cases environmental stresses may produce an ego 

isorder of which the most prominent symptom is 
morbid depression. Pronounced Cyclothymic char- 
acteristics in childhood, combined With a family 
history of allied „disorders, predispose to manic- 
depressive states in adult life. Treatment of these 
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states in young people is mainly environmental— 
G. S. Speer. 

$297. Harms, Ernest. Differential pattern of 
manic-depressive disease in childhood. Nerv, Child, 
1952, 9, 326-356.—With properly developed insight, 
manic spells in their pre-psychotic juvenile form 
may be clearly observed. If correctly understood, 
the later development of a psychotic pattern can be 
prevented. 10 case studies are presented and dis- 
cussed in detail in relation to this thesis—G, S. 
Speer. 

5298. Harms, Ernest. The problem of depressive 
and manic sickness in childhood. Nerv. Child, 1952, 
9, 310-316.—The past neglect of juvenile forms of 
depressive and manic diseases requires a new ap- 
proach to the problem. 3 questions appear to be 
basic to the discussion: Are there certain abnormal 


conditions in the lives of adults with manic-depressive 
psychosis or severe depression, which can be con- 
sidered premature forms of the illness? Are there 


actual juvenile forms of depression and of manic- 
depressive disease? Are there identical symptoms 
for the adult and juvenile forms of г ind of de- 
pression which may be used for the classification of 
abnormal depressive expression of juveniles? Some 
material is presented to support a positive answer 
for the third question —G. 5. Speer. 

5299. Hemphill, R. E. (Bristol U., Eng.) Inci- 
dence and nature of puerperal psychiatric illness. 
Brit; med. J., 1952, No. 4796, 1232-1235.—In 37,000 
women delivered in maternity hospitals in Bristol 
between 1938 and 1948, the incidence of mental re- 
actions was 1.7 per 1000, of which 1 per 1000 required 
to be admitted to the mental hospital. Puerperal 
depression and puerperal schizophrenia are causally 
related to childbearing, the latter being rarely cur- 
able. A positive family history of mental illness was 
found in about 25% of the schizophrenic cases. 
Some grounds exist for supposing endocrine condi- 
tion is of causal importance in some puerperal psy- 
choses. Psychological stresses, physical illness, age, 
number of pregnancies, and multiple births were of 
No significance in the production of puerperal mental 
reactions.— F. C. Sumner. 

5300. Huston, Раш Е., & Senf, Rita. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Psychopathology of schizophrenia 
and depression. I. Effect of amytal and amphet- 
amine sulfate on level and maintenance of attention. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 131—138.—4A reaction 
time technique, involving regular and irregular pre- 
paratory intervals for 2, 5 and 10-second intervals, 


was applied to 4 groups of patients: 22 chronic | 


Schizophrenic, 20 early schizophrenic, 21 manic de- 
Pressive (depressive type), and 21 neurotic. All 
patients were tested with and without intravenous 
sodium amytal and amphetamine sulfate—F. W. 
Snyder, 

5301. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp» 
Washington, Р. С.) Dramanalysis. Amer. J. Ortho- 
Psychiat, 1952, 22, 570-583.—A short play is ge 
sented which aims to show the problems, situations 
and reactions involved in analysis. It gives, in à 
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condensed form, the essentials brought out in the 
course of an analysis of a reactive depression. It is 
planned on a one-hour basis for limited educational 
use before restricted audiences of medical men, 
nurses, social workers and perhaps some civic work- 
ers.—R. E. Perl. 

5302. Kurland, Albert A. (Spring Grove State 
Hosp., Catonsville 28, Md.) An evaluation of drama 
therapy. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 210-229. 
—Group treatment with schizophrenics, especially 
those with affective reactions, stimulates group dy- 
namics and increases the therapeutic potential of 
patients who rejected individual treatment. No 
patients were cured by group treatment alone but 
patients were helped to stabilize themselves as social 
beings.—D. Prager. 

5303. Lemke, Rudolf. Uber die Ordnung der 
psychiatrischen Krankheitsbilder. Teil I. (On the 
classification of psychiatric syndromes. Part I.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 
235-240.—The differential diagnosis of the exogen- 
ous and endogenous psychoses is presented with 
brief clinical illustrations. ‘The separation of the 
two groups of psychoses is only theoretical and pre- 
liminary”, because so far the organic basis of the 
endogenous, schizophrenic psychosis has been hid- 
den by "insufficient knowledge and unsatisfactory 
diagnostic methods." “All psychic events are an- 
chored in the somatic."—4C. T. Bever. 


5304. Lundin, William. Psychodynamic differ- 
ences between undetermined and paranoid types of 
schizophrenia elicited by the Projective-Movement- 
Sequence Test. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 404.— Abstract. 


5305. McGinnies, Elliott, & Adornetto, Joseph. 
(U. Alabama, University.) Perceptual defense in 
normal and in schizophrenic observers. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 833-837.— The recognition 
thresholds of twenty normal adult males employed as 
firemen and seventeen schizophrenic male patients 
in a state mental hospital were determined for ten 
neutral and seven emotionally-toned words balanced 
for length and frequency. . . . Both the normal and 
the schizophrenic O's showed significantly higher 
thresholds of recognition for the taboo as compared 
with the neutral words. The general level of thresh- 
old for both types of words, however, was significantly 
higher for the patients than for the normal con- 
trols."—1L. N. Solomon. 

5306. Pfeffer, Marjorie Fingerhand. Pattern of 
abilities in chronic schizophrenics. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 600.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
Script, 22 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4230. 

5307. Pichon-Riviere, Enrique. Quelques ob- 
servations sur le transfert chez des patients psycho- 
tiques. (Observations on transference in psychotic 
patients.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 254-262. 
—In working with schizophrenics the transference 
situation becomes comprehensible if it is seen as the 
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expression of unconscious fantasy with a genesis, 
Structure, content and specific function. The con- 
clusions of S. Isaacs, M. Klein and other are re- 
viewed.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 5 

5308. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (Columbia U. 
New York.) The Thematic Apperception Test of a 
schizophrenic interpreted according to new rules. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 230-251.— The TAT 
interpretations are compared with the clinical find- 
ings in the case of a 22 yr. old hebephrenic.— D. 
Prager. 

5309. Sadler, William S. Juvenile manic activity. 
Nerv. Child, 1952, 9, 363-368.—6 brief case studies 
are presented. It is felt that there are 2 types of 
cycloids: the constitutive or hereditary, and the re- 
active. The latter are more responsive to the im- 
mediate environment.—G, S. Speer. 

5310. Schachter, M. The cyclothymic states in 
the pre-pubescent child. Nerv. Child, 1952, 9, 357— 
362.—A brief case study is presented, covering the _ 
observation of a cyclothymic child from age 4 to age — 
9.—G. S. Speer. 

5311. Spinka, Isadore; Tinsley, Milton, & Fenyes, 
George. (Chicago (Ill) State Hospital.) Psycho- 
surgery іп a state hospital. Illinois med. Ji honey 
102, 201-204.—The results of 22 cases of pre-frontal 
lobotomy and 10 cases of topectomy and 3 cases ofa 
combined operation are reviewed. The patients 
were, with one exception, chronic schizophrenics of 
3-15 years duration, who were difficult to manage in 
the hospital and who had not responded to other 
forms of therapy. Post-operative improvement 
statistics are comparable to those in the literature. 
Neuropathological studies of removed tissue indicate 
histological changes and abnormalities in a large 
number of cases.— М. L. Simmel. 


5312. Stainbrook, Edward. (Department of Psy- 
chiatry, Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Some char- 
acteristics of the psychopathology of schizophrenic 
behavior in Bahian society. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 109, 330-335.—2 hundred schizophrenic pa- 
tients of a Bahian hospital were studied in terms of 
their hospital records, by single and occasionally 
serial interviews, by participant observation in the 
hospital life-space, and, selectively, by projective 
tests. The particular behavior of these patients 18 
related to the Bahian family structure and caste 
system.—F. W. Snyder. j ] 

5313. Standish, Christopher T., Gurri, Jose; 
Semrad, Elvin V., & Day, Max. Some dificalties 
in group psychotherapy with psychotics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 109, 283-286.—The difficulty in 
making a clear working agreement is described. An 
adequate working agreement 1s outlined. The speci- 
fic role of the therapist in overcoming resistances 18 
outlined.—F. W. Snyder. ` j 

5314. Thetford, William N. (Washingion (D: e 
Sch. Psychiatry.) Fantasy р "er Р “childs 
sonality development of no: and ees De 
ren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 542-550- 
Fantasy perceptions constitute one of the major 
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avenues to an insightful understanding of the child's ЕСТ and follow-up, ‚аге presented. Ad 
inner life. Through Rorschach analysis the fantasy the results of these illustrative cases and 
‘development of normal and deviant children was reported.—F. W. Snyder. ; 
studied at different age levels. The normal adoles- 5320. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern 09 
cent differs more from normal children at the earlier ton, Ill), Wittson, Cecil L., & Hunt, Edna B. 
levels than does the schizophrenic adolescent from {агу performance of a group of marginal n 
younger schizophrenics. The prepubescent schizo- chiatric cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109 
phrenic child shows the greatest deviation from 171.—The medical and service records of 53 
normality in the increased amount of fantasy pro- ginal neuropsychiatric cases who had succe 
duced. But for each growth period, normal children completed 3 years of military service were st 
produce a higher quantity of energy in their fantasies In addition, 91 used as a control were попи 
than do schizophrenic children at corresponding psychiatric cases. The criterion “Successful 
stages.—R. E. Perl. pletion of Military Service" was evaluated іп; 
5315. Wallenberg-Chermak, Marianne. (Man- sessing the military serviceability of neuropsyc 
teno (11.) State Hosp.) Delusions of multiple preg- atric cases. An analysis is made in terms of ho 
nancy in psychotics. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1952, and disciplinary problems.—F. W. Snyder, Т 
26, 244-247.—Delusions of multiple pregnancy or 5321. McMahon, John M. (Browne-McH 
delivery are surprisingly frequent in psychotics. Clinic, New Orleans, La.) Functional 
The delusion of having given birth to twins was less dysphagia. Amer. Practit. Dig. Treatm., 19. 
easy to shake than delusional pregnancy. These pa- 744—748.—Dysphagia is viewed as symptom of g 
tients show absence of father figure, domination by — hystericus, diffuse spasm of the esophagus 
mother figure, plus strong oral frustrations. But this cardiospasm. The literature is reviewed as 
pattern was seen in other psychotics not having this role of emotion in the production of dyspha| 
delusion. The delusion of having twins and triplets esophageal symptoms. Treatment involves 
is an identification with the phallic mother who has tion to both the psychic and somatic facto 
breasts and male genitalia —D. Prager. volved.—F. C. Sumner. 


5316, Wedge, Bryant M. (U. Chicago, Ш.) Oc- 5322. Sandler, J. J. Vocational guidance and 
currence of psychosis among Okinawans in Hawaii. Prediction of employability with unemployed n. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 255-258.— The moth. ics. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1950, 1; 
ering practices of Okinawans are related to psychosis Abstract. > 
in later life. The social setting of Okinawan immi- 5323. Schultz, J. H. Neurose, Ermüdung 
grants is reviewed.—F, W. Snyder. Schlaf. (Neurosis, fatigue, and sleep.) Mense 

5317. Wenger, Paul. (VA Hosp., Montrose, М. Arbeit, 1952, 4, 69-78.—In depressions, the 
F.) The value of music in the successful psycho. Often feels worst in the morning after natu 
therapy of a schizophrenic patient. Psychiat. Quart. СОРАШУ Induced Шер, gad impro Me 
aden 952, 26, 202-209.—Music therapy played a о by ob У: 1 bjective ба 
ecisive role in the recovery by promoting strong F Ба y objective as well as su d Таш 
Positive transference in the treatment situation— Fatigue reactions are often purposeful. Unusua 
D. Prager. deep sleep, as well as light sleep, may be a neuro 


й ) symptom. Sleep is not merely a cessation of Co 
онеро, J. R, & Weiss, _ Walter. sciousness; it is a particular kind of mental acti у 
‘ale A ew Haven, Conn.) Patients diagnosed with its own laws and relations. The bases of : 
зан i epressive psychosis—manic state. J. con- normal resistance to fatigue are considered. 
sult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 193-198.—On the basis of a may include unusually high motivation and 
factor analysis of symptoms of 20 patients diagnosed switching of activity from one muscle grou 
as manic depressive psychosis—manic state, the  another.—S Adams 
authors conclude that: (1) these patients tend to NA i 
differ from each other in "'specifiable symptomatic 5324. Shatin, Leo. (VA Hosp., West Roxb 
respects"; (2) sex differences are associated with Mass.)  Psychoneurosis and psychosomatic 
differences in symptoms; (3) the ‘quantified multi- actions: a Rorschach contrast. J. consult. P 
ple psychiatric diagnosis", an approach developed by 1952, 16, 220-223.—Rorschach test results were 
the author, reveals important differences andsimilar- P ared for 2 
ities in patients which are obscured by the psychia- otic disord, 
trist’s conventional diagnosis.— F. Costin. ances.” 


(See also abstracts 5047, 5204, 5211, 5219) 
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vulsive therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 361- 
366.— Three case histories of neurosis, including 
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5325. Angele, К. Н. Die Kneippkur als ein Weg 
zur Behandlung der vegetativen Dystonie. (The 


therapy of Kneipp as a method of treating vegetative ` 


dystonia.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1952, 4, 135-139.— Vegetative dystonia is described 
and differentiated from the neuroses. It results from 
a disturbance in the relationship between the organ- 
ism and his environment and expresses itself in the 
malfunctioning of the neuro-visceral apparatus, of 
the hormone balance, and of the body defenses. The 
general therapeutic regime of Kneipp, utilizing much 
more than hydrotherapy alone, is described as an 
appropriate and flexible method of treatment. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

5326. Conrad, Stanley W. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The psychologic causes and treatment 
of overeating and obesity. Amer. Practit. Dig. 
Treatm., 1952, 3, 438-444.—Obesity results from 
overeating and the latter is an attempt to relieve 
tension resulting from external or internal stress. 
Relief of the tension usually is followed by a decrease 
in overeating and loss of weight. In some cases 
where despite reduction of tension overeating per- 
sists, there may be associated with obesity a second- 
ary gain. Psychotherapy is the treatment of choice. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

5327. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wright, Dorothy. (The 
Southard Sch., Topeka, Kans.) The space child: a 
note on the psychotherapeutic treatment of a 
"schizophrenoid" child. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1952, 16, 211-224.—A severely asthmatic boy be- 
came in his phantasies a destructive old general who 
commanded space ships and invaded solar systems. 
Developments over a 2-year period of analytic psy- 
chotherapy are described with emphasis upon the 
therapeutic process as it dealt with the pattern of 
defense through distance.—W. A. Varvel. 

5328. Hinkle, Lawrence E. & Wolf, Stewart. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) A summary of 
experimental evidence relating life stress to dia- 
betes mellitus. J. Mt. Sinai Hosp., 1952, 19, 537— 
570.—Experimental evidence indicates that stimuli 
arising out of the life-experience of the individual 
and consciously or unconsciously interpreted by him 
as relevant to his security may produce in both dia- 
betic or non-diabetic subjects fluctuations in the 
level of ketone bodies and glucose in the venous 
blood, the magnitude of these changes being much 
greater in diabetic persons.—F. C. Sumner. 

5329. Hoch, Paul H. Psychosomatic problems: 
methodology, research material and concepts. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 213-221.—Emotion is as 
much an organic force as other physiological mani- 
festations. We cannot at present adequately meas- 
ure emotions. Our greatest handicap is that we do 
not have a special methodology in psychosomatic 
medicine but only a coordinated use of already exist- 
ing methods. Social-environmental stimuli are as 
important as physical stimuli. We do not yet know 

ow environmental stimuli translate themselves into 
organismic responses.—D. Prager. 
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5330. Hudson, Holland. (National Tuberculosis 
Assoc., New York.) Emotional problems of the 
tuberculous. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(4), 7-10.—The 
attitudes of the patient and counselor toward each 
other as well as the patient’s general emotional status 
frequently are determinants of the success with which 
the problems of life will be met. Those who recover 
from tuberculosis do not generally differ greatly from 
the population as a whole in the general emotional 
status. Hudson feels that at times the patient is 
oversold by hospital personnel with reference to 
what he may expect from vocational rehabilitation. 
Careful study of the patient’s early history, the effect 
of his reaction to the diagnosis of tuberculosis, the 
physical and mental effects of treatment, and his 
post-treatment psycho-social adjustment will be the 
basic factors in determining what will happen to 
him.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5331. Kirschbaum, Walter R., & Stehle, Howard 
C. Diencephalic dysrhythmias in patients with 
peptic ulcer and functional gastric disorders. A. M. 
А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 399—400.— 
Abstract. 

5332. Lanchner, Abraham J. (Montefiore Hosp., 
N. Y.) Headache in ophthalmic practice. Neurol- 
ogy, 1952, 2, 471-476.—From an unwei: hted series 
of 3216 consecutive patients, 355 or 11% (58% fe- 
males) complained of headache. The symptom is 
most frequently encountered in early adult and 
middle age. Of these 355 patients, 52% had ocular 
findings—mostly astigmatism. However, only a 
small proportion of patients with positive ocular 
findings complain of headache.—C. E. Henry. 

5333. Menaker, Leon. A study of the personal- 
ity of the asthmatic adult male. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 727-728.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
New York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
223 pages, $2.79, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 3621. 

5334, Miles, B. E., de Wardener, H. E., & Mc- 
Swiney, R.R. (St. Thomas's Hospital, London, Eng.) 
Renal function during emotional diuresis. Amer. J. 
Med., 1952, 12, 659-666.—An impressive water, 
sodium and chloride diuresis is reported as occurring 
in a hypertensive subject in response to emotion. 
Ап increase in glomerular filtration and a diminished 
percentage reabsorption of water and salt occurred. 
The increased water excretion is thought due to 
simultaneous nervous renal vasodilation (with 
raised glomerular filtration rate) and posterior 
pituitary inhibition.—7. C. Sumner. ў 

5335. Narciso, John C., Jr. (Chico (Calif.) State 
Coll) Some psychological aspects of dermatosis. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 199—201.—''20 persons 
manifesting acne of the face were compared upon the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to а 
corresponding group of 20 persons manifesting ed 
overtacne. lt was found that the acne group differ 
significantly from the control group on 4 of the 9 
scales of the MMPI, namely, h уоп 
hysteria, psychasthenia, and schizophrenia.” —F. 


Costin. 
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5336, Raifman, Irving. An investigation of the 
personality factors of dependency and overcom- 
pensatory goal striving behavior associated with the 
development of peptic ulcer in a group of veteran 
male patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 539.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 181 p., $2.26, Univers- 
ity Microfilms,.Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3625. 

5337. Rhodes, Irma С. Allergic causes of emo- 
tional disturbances in children. Nerv. Child, 1952, 
9, 369-377.—Allergic children frequently exhibit 
certain character contrasts which may alternate 
violently and swiftly. These fluctuations are be- 


lieved to be metabolic in origin. 8 such traits were ` 


briefly discussed.—G. 5. Speer. 

5338. Ross, Mathew. Some psychosomatic as- 
pects of essential dysmenorrhea. Amer. Practit, 
Dig. Treatm., 1952, 3, 385-387.—Factors contribut. 
ing to the prevalent symptoms of essential dysmenor- 
thea are discussed under 3 headings: (1) physical 
effects of endocrine changes; (2) psychic reactions 
to these physical effects; (3) the effects of emotional 
reactions on physiologic processes.—F, C. Sumner. 

5339. Schwartz, Edward D. (1021 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, O.), & Goodman, Joseph I. Group ther- 
apy of obesity in elderly diabetics. Geriatrics, 1952, 
7, 280-283.—19 overweight patients, all but 2 of 
whom were over 50 years of age, were organized into 
an obesity therapy class and in addition to dietary 
instruction received group therapy one hour weekly 
for about 18 months. Weight loss averaged 16 
pounds. Patient response to personal attention 
received was enthusiastic, suggesting use of similar 
therapy in other disease conditions.—R. С. Kuhlen. 

5340. Sperling, Melitta. A Psychoanalytic study 
of migraine and psychogenic headache. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1952, 39, 152-163.—Migraine sufferers 
are orally fixated, anal sadistic, and extremely 
narcissistic. Strong dependence on mother is over- 
compensated by exaggerated independence, self- 
sufficiency, and domineering behavior, Every head- 
ache in the migrainous patient is an unconscious 
killing of the frustrating object by an attack on the 
head.— D. Prager. 

5341. von Weizsäcker, Victor. Über choso- 
matische Medizin. (Of psychosomatic iene) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1952, 3, 157-160.—Psychosomatic 
medicine is a development resulting from a re-exam- 
ination of original psychoanalysis. It is based upon 
the recognition that depth-psychology as well as 
physiology needs to be revised. In the absence of an 
available method to observe temporal priority in 
the relationship between Psychic and somatic events 
it does not proclaim any primacy of psycho- or 
somato-genesis but holds that body and soul “ех- 
press" the same. Based on the assumption that 
everybody uses neurotic mechanisms Psychosomatic 
medicine perceives illness as а universal phenom- 
[оп and not аз a personal misfortune.— A. Kaizen- 
stein. 

5342. Ziwer, М. (Farouk U. Alexandria, Egypt 
(Asthme et psychisme.) Бруд J, Psychol., КО 
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6(1), 147-156.—In the etiology of asthma there are 
several factors which are of psychological signifi. 
cance. First, the crisis is a reaction to the danger of 
separation from the mother. This point has been 
demonstrated by French and his collaborators, 
Second, the crisis is equivalent to the tears of re. 
pressed anxiety. Finally, the temptations to which 
the patient feels exposed cause his fears of separation 
from the mother.—E. T. Prothro. 


(See also abstract 5324) 
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5343. Allen, I. M. Forced thinking as part of the 
epileptic attack. N.Z. med. J., 1952, 51 (282), 86-95, 
—10 cases out of 500 epileptic patients are reported 
as exhibiting forced thinking (compulsive and en- 
tirely beyond the control of the patient) as frequently 
the initial symptom but always a prominent feature 
of the attacks. The forced thinking and the symp- 
toms therewith associated are described and the 
nature and production of the forced thinking are 
discussed.—F. C. Sumner. 

5344. Berger, Stanley. The role of sexual im- 
potence in the concept of self in male paraplegics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 533.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 181 p., $2.26, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3606. 

5345. Berger, Stanley, & Garrett, James F. 
Psychological problems of the paraplegic patient. 

‚ Rehabilit., 1952, 18(5), 15-17.— Present day 
clinical opinion appears to agree that: (1) "there 18 
18 no such thing as a distinct ‘paraplegic personality” 
but rather each patient reacting according to his 
unique characteristics; (2) depression is generally 
associated with the initial impact of recognition of 
physical limitation; (3) long periods of hospitaliza- 
tion lead to retrogressive behavioral tendencies and 
resultant egocentrism; (4) the development of ап 
unrealistic frame of reference toward life resulting 
from a withdrawal of normal social contacts fre- 
quently associated with the loss of bladder and 

owel control; (5) psychosexual maladjustment con- 
tributes to the development of indecisiveness an 
ambivalence in many life activities. This is further 
complicated by sexual dysfunction resulting fre- 
quently in a sense of complete inadequacy.—4M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5346. Cohn, Robert, Nardini, John E., & Boswell, 
Wade Н. (U. S. Naval Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) А 
Comparison of provocative agents in the epilepsies 
and in controls. Neurology, 1952, 2, 481-487.— 

в were secured in the waking state, natural or 
barbiturate sleep, insulin hypoglycemia and wit 
metrazol injection in 26 clinical epileptics and 15 
neuropsychiatric controls. Spike-dome discharges 
Were seen in sharply increasing amount in the above 
Order (patients) but mostly with metrazol in the 
controls.—C, E. Henry. 


5347. Heilman, Ann. (U. Illinois, Undergraduate 
Div., Chicago.) Intelligence in cerebral разу... 
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a new interpretation of research studies. Crippled 
Child, 1952, 30(2), 11-13; 28.—А review of 5 recent 
studies of the intelligence of a total of 1002 cerebral 
palsied children, indicates that a larger proportion of 
these children are mentally defective than had been 
previously expected, and that fewer are of normal 
intelligence. The need for special educational facili- 
ties is indicated.—G. S. Speer. 

5348. Josephy, Herman. Hereditary ataxia : pres- 
entation of three cases (siblings) with one autopsy 
report. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 
402-403.— Abstract. 

5349. Kruger, P. D., & Schilf, E. 3 Fülle von 
Schwefelkohlenstoffvergiftung des Nervensystems 
nebst einer Erórterung der exogenen Reaktionstypen 
Bonhoeffers. (3 cases of carbon disulphide poison- 
ing of the nervous system with a discussion of Bon- 
hoeffers exogenous reaction types.) Psychiat. Neu- 
rol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 139-146.—In 
occupational intoxications, as in the 3 cases of CS: 
poisoning presented, neurologic and psychiatric 
manifestations are found “almost always" together. 
The latter are particularly considered and are be- 
lieved to be more independent of the toxic agent 
than was Bonhoeffers opinion. Change in the basic 
personality, as a neurologic concept, is discussed. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

5350. Lodding, Cato. Investigations into the 
pyruvic acid concentration in blood from children 
with convulsive fits and petit mal and an assessment 
of the significance of muscular activity on pyruvic 
acid estimations in infants in general. Acta paediatr., 
Stockh., 1952, 41, 406—414.—No significant difference 
is found between children with convulsive fits or 
petit mal and a control series with regard to the 
pyruvic acid concentration in blood. In children 
even light muscular work produces a rather consider- 
able rise in the pyruvic acid concentration in blood.— 
D. Prager. 

5351. Perry, E. Virginia. (Bedford Cerebral Palsy 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Teaching the cerebral pal- 
sied to read. Crippled Child, 1952, 30(3), 4—7.— 
Lack of motor coordination, visual, auditory, sen- 
sory and speech defects, may all complicate reading 
and writing for the cerebral palsied child. Adapta- 
tion of various materials and techniques in these 
cases is briefly discussed.—G. S. Speer. 

5352. Shapiro, Mortimer F., & Feldman, Daniel 
S. Double simultaneous stimulation phenomena in 
spinal cord disease. Neurology, 1952, 2, 509-513.— 
This phenomenon was obtained in half of the pa- 
tients studied with spinal cord disease, whereas it 18 
known to occur much more frequently with focal 
cerebral disease. The responses were mainly ex- 
tinction and obscuration—rarely displacement an 
never exosomesthesia. The demonstrated level of 
sensory involvement correlated with the level of 
anatomic pathology. The technique is useful in 
examining psychotic or uncooperative patients.— 
C. E. Henry. 

5353. Ziegler, Dewey К. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Extinction phenomenon in patients with verified 
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cerebral tumors. Neurology, 1952, 2, 501-508.— 
This neurological sign was present in some form in 
22 of 34 patients with verified cerebral lesions. 
Consistent and well defined extinction patterns were 
associated with deep-seated (and usually parietal 
lobe) lesions. Slight and inconstant extinction was 
seen in cases with superficial frontoparietal and oc- 
casionally even more distant lesions: Repeated 
testing with variation of stimuli and area tested is 
important.—C. E. Henry. , 


(See also abstract 5240) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


5354. Barron, Jules. A personality study of indi- 
viduals with seen and unseen physical handicaps. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 532-533.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 273 p., $3.41, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3605. 

5355. Fiedler, Miriam Forster. Deaf children in a 
hearing world. New York: Ronald Press, 1952. 
viii, 320 p. $5.00.—This book is a report of 13 
hearing impaired children who attended the Vassar 
Summer Institute in 1949 for a period of 4 weeks. 
Educational and case report studies are presented 
for these children. А “stereotype” was not found; 
“there were many varieties of adjustment." The 
predominant conclusion of this study as stated by the 
author is “deaf children, like all children, need and. 
can make good use of a rich learning environment." 
—H. R. Myklebust. 

5356. Lambert, Gerald Е. The counseleras place- 
ment specialist. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(4), 3-6; 29- 
30.—A description of the placement function of the 
Vocational rehabilitationist. The necessity for 
possessing adequate knowledge of vocations in gen- 
eral, and those in his community specifically, is 
pointed out. In addition, intelligent relationships 
with employers in terms of specific individuals quali- 
fied to effectively carry them out are important in 
good placement of disabled workers. Lambert 
points out that too much stress has been placed upon 
employment of disabled workers in defense industry 
to the detriment of the worker who finds himself 
employable only in times of national emergency. 
He also emphasizes that a more intelligent approac 
to industry is needed which emphasizes the pet of 
the individual because of his ability to do the job 
rather than because he has a disability.—M. А. 


Seidenfeld. 
5357. Langan, W. I. experiment in 


A personal 
blindness. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Sot., 1950, 1, . 
20 el ak aN RUM Try | 
5358. Rogal, . Motivation . « , 

the cider oni Crippled Child, 1952, 30(3), 13-15; 
29.—The therapist cannot directly motivate the 
child, but can do much to create a setting ш T 
he can be encouraged and even enticed into motivat- 
ing himself.—G. S. Speer. D Д 

. Stockwell, Eunice. Visual defects in the 
ae child. А. M. A. Arch. Ophthal, 1952, 48, 428- 
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432.—One may emphasize the following points: (1) 
The incidence of refractive errors is higher in the 
deaf than in the hearing child. (2) In the deaf the 
amount of hyperopia follows the pattern of the 
strabismic rather than of the nonstrabismic child, 
(3) Every child at the time of admission to a school 
for the deaf should be given a complete ophthalmo- 
logic examination as part of a routine physical exam- 
ination so that an already existent ametropia may 
be corrected as soon as possible. (4) During his 
school years periodic ophthalmologic examinations 
should be done at regular intervals in order that the 
child may be helped to maintain his best possible 
visual efficiency —S. Renshaw. 

5360. Weiner, Hyman. Group work with child- 
ren in a medical setting. Child Welfare, 1952, 31(8), 
8-9.—Group work is used as based on the recognition 
of special emotional needs of the physically handi- 
capped children. 
handicaps also imply additional handicaps by the 
hurdles which society placesin his path. He stresses 
the need for group workers and teachers at institu- 
tions and rehabilitation centers, as the medical field 
is beginning to appreciate the need to be concerned 
with the total child.—S. M. Amatora. 


(1 
About 90% of the males and 43% of the females p 


An educational 
_ &ram for development of the "normal" personality. 


3 пе КО E : 
made up of "normal" oys and girls from 11 to 15 
years. The role of the teacher i i is di 
cussed.—F, W, Snyder. E unco edis 
5363. Buswell, G. T. 
issues in educational research. 
4012, 3, 195-203.—" There is a greater need jj the 
field of education for i i тое 


| i verification of earlier 
studies," The effectiveness of Cooperative research 
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[the] problem of preparing research workers,” 
Some research is needed in such areas as the relation 
of heredity and environment in respect to mental 
ability, teaching methodology, and school adminis- 
tration. Important research personnel: sources 
include the graduate schools, college and university 
faculties, and in-service research centers.—T, f. 
Newland. 

5364. Highfield, M. E., & Pinset, A. A survey 
of rewards and punishments in schools. London; 
Newnes Educational Publ. Co., 1952, xxii, 432 p. 
£2, 2s.—The historical development of the official 
regulations for the control of corporal punishment, a 
survey of these regulations at present in force, and an 
analysis of them in relation to predominant social 
and economic conditions, together with regulations 
and accepted customs concerning rewards, occupy the 
first two sections of the book. The third section 
treats of the studies in classroom behavior with re- 
spect to typical responses of difficult pupils, and to 
the relations between classroom behavior and home 
treatment. The following section analyzes the at- 
titudes and opinions of teachers and senior pupils 
relative to the effectiveness of certain deterrents and 
incentives, teachers’ estimates on classification, rela- 
tive frequency, specific problems, and effectiveness 
of suggested measures for alleviating behavior diffi- 
culties.—S. M. Amatora. 

5365. Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 1951—52. Edinburgh: 
Author, 1952. 13 p.—The 24th Annual Report of 
the SCRE covers the work of its standing commit- 
tees. Particular interest may be directed toward the 
report of the Committee on Defective Hearing which 
Points out the inconsistencies encountered in the 
standardization of audiometers and the standardiza- 
tion of these instruments to a point where they are 
generally acceptable for use in school programs. 
Reports on problems associated with studies in spell- 
ing, scholastic survey, handwriting problems and 
with the mental survey committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Godfrey Thompson are briefly sum- 
marized.— M. А. Seindenfeld. 

5366. Strunz, Kurt. Fachliche oder psycho- 
logische Gesichtspunkte der Unterrichtsgestaltung? 
(Subject matter or psychological orientation in 
teaching?) Psychol. Rsdch., 1952, 3, 191-202.—The 
author discusses the relative importance of subject 
matter and psychological emphasis in relation to 
mathematics teaching. It is his feeling that the 
mathematics teacher should have considerable orien- 
tation in educational and child psychology.—4. 
Katzenstein, 

5367. Taba, Hilda; Brady, Elizabeth Hall, & 
Robinson, John T. (San Francisco (Calif.) State 
Coll.) Intergroup education in public schools. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1952. 
Xii, 337 p., $4.00.— This experimental project, known 
as Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, sup- 
Ported by grants from the Education Commission of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, was 
Sponsored by the American Council on Education 
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and guided by a committee appointed by the 
Council. The project began in 1945 and lasted until 
1948. In various school systems with wide geo- 
graphical distribution, approaches were developed 
to group relations, new techniques, methods for 
training leaders and to making findings available to 
educational workers. The numerous topics dis- 
cussed include group life in school and community 
projects, including school-parent cooperation.— 
G. E. Bird. 

5368. Thelen, Herbert A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
experimental method in classroom leadership. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 76-85.—Competence in 
leadership means understanding and skill in using 
the experimental approach. This is explained by 
examination of its several functions: (1) setting 
conditions for experimentation by members; (2) 
setting criteria for knowing how to participate; (3) 
getting group agreement on next steps; (4) steering 
the group. This is followed by a discussion of some 
common anxiety-producing processes which block 
the experimental approach, and suggestions toward 
definite experimentalism in classroom leadership.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


ScHooL LEARNING 


5369. Bebb, Randall Robert. Comparison of a 
tachistoscopic presentation with a classroom method 
of teaching the basic multiplication facts. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1952, 12, 693-694.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 86 pages, $1.08, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4046. 

5370. Bliesmer, Emery P. А comparison of bright 
and dull children of comparable mental ages with 
respect to various reading abilities. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 694.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 159 
pages, $1.99, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4049. 

5371. Bond, Jesse A. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les.) “Analysis of factors adversely affecting scholar- 
ship of high school pupils. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 
1-15.—A questionnaire was constructed by means 
of which pupils were asked to indicate what they con- 
sidered to be the causes for the disparity between 
their capacity and their achievement. The question- 
naire was given to a low ability group and a high 
ability group: within each group were 2 sub-groups 
differing by at least one full letter mark in achieve- 
ment. Low ability groups indicated inability to 
grasp what they read and apply it as the most im- 
portant obstacle to achievement. High ability pu- 
pils indicated the most important source of low 
achievement to be a tendency to spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time on courses they liked best and 
also poor study habits developed in earlier grades 
when they were more easily successful.—M. Murphy. 

5372. Choisy, Maryse. Psicolojie de l'ortografe. 
(Psychology of spelling.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 490-494. 
— The “Commission de Reforme” has suggested that 
the spelling of the French language be revised and 
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made “simpler” under the fallacious pretext that it 
will be easier to teach. It is suggested that perhaps 
a change in teaching methods would be more ap- 
propriate than changes in spelling and would not 
destroy the “gestalt” of the present spelling.—G. 
Besnard. 

5373. Cober, Mary E. (George Washington Junior 
High Sch., Endicott, N. Y.) jv in the 
language arts. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 96-99.— 
This includes brief discussions of (1) child's need for 
expression, (2) how to provide stimulation, (3) 
teaching fundamentals, (4) dramatic activity, and 
(5) the classroom newspaper.—S. M. Amatora. 

5374. Cowin, Shirley H. (Newport Sch., Iron- 
wood, Mich.) Reading readiness through kinder- 
garten experience. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 52, 96-99.— 
"This is a discussion, with references to several stu- 
dies, of the value of the experiences the child has in 
kindergarten to prepare him for reading and its 
effect upon his subsequent reading achievement.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

5375. Gammon, Agnes L. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Schools.) Comprehension of words with multi- 
ple meanings. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1952, 3, 228-232. 
—40 first-grade children were tested with 24 words 
having 66 meanings; 55 second-graders, with 36 
words having 100 meanings; and 80 third-graders; 
with 48 words having 123 meanings. First graders 
had one-fourth of the possible answers incorrect; 
second-graders almost one-third incorrect; and third 
graders, over one-fourth incorrect. “Тһе conclusion 
was drawn that . . . children who scored high had 
had a richer background of ехрегіепсе.'— 7. E. 
Newland. 

5376. Halloran, J. Н. (Sheffield U., Eng.) A 
four year experiment in Esperanto as an introduction 
to French. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 200-204. 
—Grammar school pupils who had taken 1 year of 
Esperanto before completing 3 years of French were 
compared with those whose language training began 
with French and extended over a 4-year period. 
Tests of French achievement given at the end of this 
period revealed that the less intelligent group which 
began with Esperanto excelled pupils of the same 
intellectual level who began with French. Among 
the more intelligent pupils, however, those who 
started with French were superior. The advantage 
of studying Esperanto initially was most marked in 
those less intelligent students who were also deficient 
in verbal ability.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5377. Hamza, Mukhtar. Pasa ici 
Egypt) Retardation in mathema ics 

А school pupils. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 
22, 189-195.—1he samples studied compri 1 
groups of boys aged 12-14, one of which showe 
deficiency in mathematics although normal attain- 
ment in other subjects, while the other group was 
regarded as *tnormal'' in school work. Intelligence 
and mathematics achievement tests, аз well as a 
series of 19 tests of special mathematical deed 
were administered. Results showed the retar 


group to be inferior in intelligence and in the mathe- 


Cairo, 
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matical abilities measured by the tests. The achieve- 
ment tests revealed that retardation was not limited 
to one branch of mathematics, but tended to include 
2 or all 3 (arithmetic, algebra, geometry). The re- 
sults demonstrated the importance of the general 
intellective factor, plus the “visual imagery” and 
"number" factors in mathematical ability. The 
relation of motivational and attitudinal factors to 
the problem of retardation in mathematics was 
established.—R. С. Strassburger. 

5378. Hester, Kathleen B. (U. Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.) Every child reads successfully in a 
multiple-level program. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 
86-89.—Examples are used to show how this pro- 
gram of multiple-reading works in different kinds of 
Schools. Classroom experiments show application 
of program in an urban school and its application ina 
rural school. It shows how the children are grouped, 
how the children become able to select their groups. 
At times a child works in 2 or more groups to satisfy 
his needs.—S. M. Amatora. М 


5379. Knoell, Dorothy M., & Harris, Chester W. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) A factor analysis of Spell- 
ingability. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 95-111.—A rec- 
ognition-type test and a dictated test of spelling 
ability were administered to Indian school children 
at the 6th, and the 11th-12th grade levels. Scores 
for 10 different kinds of spelling behavior were de- 
rived from the tests, and 4 oblique factors were ob- 
tained from a centroid analysis of the intercorrela- 
tions for the 6th grade sample, and for the 11th- 
12th grade sample. One of the factors, probably the 
ability measured by most spelling tests now in use, 
included scores on the dictated test, correct respelling 
of words recognized as incorrect, and low Scores for 
Checking as correct incorrectly spelled words.— 
M. Murphy. ^ 

5380. Lennon, Roger Thomas. Prediction of 
academic achievement and intelligence from com- 
munity and school-system characteristics. — Djs. 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 709.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, e EAT EA Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, pages, $1.70, Universi Micro: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4209. — ) Microfilms, 


Dissertation 


of complete manuscript, 249 pages, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 


5382. Marquis, Francis Norwood. A 
reading ability in its relation to the SRA pod 
Mental Abilities Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12 
MB SIS.—Abetract of Ed.D. thesis, 1955 12 
PERS pass of complets manuscript, 136 р. 

$ niversity Microfilms, A i 
Publ. No. 3849. тл 


5383. Maves, Раш В. Drew Thi 7 7 
ary, Madison, N. J.) | 0 ет. 


0 P dynamics in th, 
room. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 381-386. Тедо Сава 
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are described that teachers may use in the classroom 
to utilize more consciously the forces and counter. 
forces of the group to promote desired learning — 
G. K. Morlan. 

5384, Oaks, Ruth E. (Bd. Cooperative Educ, 

Serv., Oneida City, N. Y.) A study of the vowel situ- 
ation in a primary vocabulary. Education, 1952, 72, 
604—617.—Vowels and vowel combinations were in. 
yestigated in certain basal readers designed for use 
in primary grades. Data were obtained for three 
areas of study: (1) the types of vowel situations that 
occur in vocabularies of basal readers; (2) the prin- 
ciples basic to the pronunciation of the vowels; and 
(3) other factors involved in the pronunciation of 
the vowels. A sequence for the introduction of 
phonic principles is given.—S. M. А matora. 
' 5385. Orleans, Jacob S. The understanding of 
arithmetic processes and concepts possessed by 
teachers of arithmetic. New York: Officeof Research 
and Evaluation, College of the City of New York, 
1952. (Publication No. 12.) 59 p.—This study pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that if arithmetic is to be 
learned with "understanding" instead of by rote 
memorization and shortcuts, it is necessary for 
teachers themselves to understand the processes and 
concepts which are represented by the shortcuts 
which they teach. 2 tests, of free-answer and multi- 
ple-choice types, were used among a total of 1044 
teachers and prospective teachers. These tests 
Covered items in the understanding of arithmetic 
processes and concepts. It is concluded that few 
Processes, concepts, or relationships in arithmetic 
appear to be understood by a large percentage of 
teachers. 42 references.— 4. E. Kuenzli. 

5386. Pearlman, Samuel. An investigation of the 
problem of academic underachievement among intel- 
lectually superior college students. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 599.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 434 pages, $5.43, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4149, 

5387. Perry, Dallis K. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
abolis.) Speed and accuracy of reading Arabic and 

oman numerals. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 346- 
347.—30 college students were asked to read as fast 
and as accurately as possible sets of numbers from 
9ne to nine, 10 to 49, and 50 to 99 in both Arabic and 

ошап numerals, and measurements of speed and 
errors were taken. Percentages of increase in speed 
of reading for Arabic over Roman numerals were 

for numbers from one to nine, 137.5% for 
numbers from 10 to 49, and 349.4% for numbers from 
50 to 99. Percentages of decrease in errors for 
Arabic from Roman numerals were 75% for numbers 
rom one to nine, 96.4% for numbers from 10 to 49, 
and 97.1% for numbers from 50 to 99—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

5388. Russell, David H. (U. Cali ‘ornia, Berke- 
ley.), & Fea, Henry R. Validity of Jr readability 


formulas as measures of juvenile fiction. Elem. Sch. 


J., 1951, 52, 136-144. —Others' attempts to deter- 
mine the validity of the different formulas for the 
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measurement of readability are summarized. Along 
with the use of 6 well-known scales the author ob- 
tained book ratings from 63 librarians. ` Tables and 
summaries of results show the discrepancies found. 
—S. M. Amatora. і 
5389. Russell, James Ward. А comparison of 
Michigan State College first term freshman dropouts 
and non-dropouts according to certain factors. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 715.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan State College. Micro- 
‘film of complete manuscript, 169 pages, $2.11, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4033. 
5390. Smith, Nila Banton. (New York U.) 
* Helpful books to use with retarded readers. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1952, 52, 390-397.—The list includes books 
written especially for retarded children, graded 
pamphlets and series of books, trade books with 
easy vocabularies and higher interest levels, series of 
basic reading textbooks, and reading workbooks, 
manuals, and practice exercises. Some topics аге 
given discussion.—S. M. Amatora. 


5391. Sommerfeld, Roy Elmer. The relationship 
of reading ability to measures of perceptual span with 
special reference to tachistoscopic span for digits. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 527.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 171 p., $2.14, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3805. 


5392. VanderMeer, A. W. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Relative effectiveness of color 
and black and white in instructional films. USN 
Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. Rep., SDC 269-7-28, 1952. 
22 p.—2 experiments on the learning effectiveness of 
color versus black and white films were carried out 
with 500 and 199 high school students respectively. 
The results show that the learners prefer colored 
films but that their liking or disliking depends more 
on content than color. Learning with colored films 
is not greater than with black and white films, al- 
though color seems to be related more to retention 
than to immediate learning.—4. Manoil. 


_ 5393, Weber, Robert John. A study of the rela- 
tionship of physical fitness to success in school and 
to personality. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 116- 
717.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, $4 pages; $1.00, 
чу Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


5394. Wentland, С. В. (Oneida County Sch. 
Rhinelander, Wis.) Individual differences and 
school promotion. Elem. Sch., J., 1951, 52, 91-95.— 
The better teacher sees the fallacy of regimenting 
children by grades to conform with traditional stand- 
ards. The teacher should take into account the 
pupils’ intelligence quotient, his achievement quo- 
tient and his learning quotient. Thereafter he 
should provide for individual differences—S. M. 
Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 4962, 51 10, 5351) 
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INTERESTS, ÀTTITUDES & HABITS 


5395. Brody, David S. Developmental factors 
affecting sociality traits and work habits among 
college women. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 580.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Minnesota. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 411 pages, $5.14, 
[уча Microfilms, Ann Arbor, МЕ, Publ. No. 

5396. Hamalainen, Arthur E. (Plandome Road 
Sch., Manhasset, N. Y.) Kindergarten-primary 
entrance age in relation to later school adjustment. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 52, 406-411 —Included. in the 
analysis were 33 kindergartens with an enrollment of 
4,277 pupils. Topics analyzed include placement 
policy, age for entrance to first grade entrance 
policy, problems of various age groups, basis for 
promotion, opinions of the principals concerning 
entrance age and promotions. Complete summary 
and conclusions are given.—S. М. Amatora. 

5397. Himelhoch, Jerome. The dynamics of 
tolerance: a study of social and psychological factors | 
in the development of ethnic attitudes among certain 
college students. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
555.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 202 pi $2.53, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., ubl. No. 
3900. 

5398, Jahoda, Gustav. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
Job attitudes and job choice among secondary mod- 
ern school leavers (I). Occup. Psychol, Lond., 
1952, 26, 125-140.—Interviews, sentence com letion 
and job attitude tests were administered to all mid- 
summer school leavers from 4 secondary modern 
schools in 1950. In all, 56 boys and 77 girls were 
included. The data indicate that boys’ attitudes are 
favorable to skilled manual jobs, and unfavorable to 
office work; unskilled labor is almost completely 
rejected. Girls are favorable to office and shop work, 
but are strongly opposed to factory work. It is felt 
that these attitudes are highly resistant to change.— 
С. 5. Speer. 0 

5399, Jung, Christian W., & Fox, William H. 
Extracurricular activities in Indiana high schools: 
the general program, and student тас іп 
school government. Bull. Sch. Educ. Indiana U., 
1952, 28(3), 85 p.—As the initial report of LT 
range study of the status of extracurricular activi- 
ties in Indiana high schools, the present paper deals 
with the program in general, and student council 
activities in particular. Analysis is made of ques: 
tionnaire data from 442 schools, or 57% of the total 
solicited. The recent literature рези. upon bot 
aspects of the study is reviewed, and actual nes 
and opinions are presented. Regardin| the ganera 
program, its present status, functional details, ob- 
jectives, and relation of the school staff to the pro- 
gram are described. Organization and шы 
membership, degree of support, and values Кее 
in the case of the student council are discussed. 


Selected bibliography.—R. С. Strassburger. 


5400. Skard, Øyvind. Measurement of students’ 


interests. Acta psychol., 1952, 8, 264-278—De- 
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spite fair reliability and grou rofiles, the Thurstone 512.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
е due асе тоор рк unsatisfactory for Microfilm of complete manuscript, 205 D 
Norwegian students. A modification of this scale University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
pairs activities instead of occupations. Reliability 3762. 
was lower for psychology students, due perhaps to a 5408. Klopp, Donald Sellers. Types ; 
greater change of interest and a more sophisticated quency of senior high school guidance 


attitude.—G. Rubin-Rabson. their кайа т. wA 5 hi 
Dissertation. Abstr., У = н 
(See also abstracts 4884, 5031) Ed.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm 
SPECIAL EDUCATION plete manuscript, 197 p., $2.46, Universi! 


Noa, Wilam f ef of ЖШ films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3618. . 
5401. Nol iliam J. ef al. ilding a com- i 

munity's curriculum for the mentally handicapped. p » ) [с екше ni ue 

Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut State Department of duc: Pes. 1952 46, 53-60 

Education, 1952. (Bull. No. 58.) 24 p.—This is a iüdicated the оци 

step by step outline of a Program adapted to develop- to be lack of inotivation, poor study techni 

ae Mr mentally underprivileged child. 60-item outside work and personal maladjustment, 


dents who were interviewed 
(See also abstract 5233) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5402. Bennett, M. E. College and life; problems 
of self-discovery and self-direction. (4th ed.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. ix, 457 p. $4.50.— 
This edition has been completely rewritten. The 
general method of approach remains essentially the 
same, ie. “, . . formulation of student problems, 
marshalling of pertinent data, and guidance in its 
application to the student's own problems." (See 
21: 875).—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5403. Farnsworth, Dana L. Psychiatry and 
higher education. Practical applications of psychi- 

. atry in a college setting. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
109, 266-271.—A description of psychiatric practice 5 : ; 
in college life. Discussion of the tole of the psychi- years after counseling. Counseling helped clien ts | 
atrist, his training, and problems peculiar to the gain knowledge of themselves, to make more efft 
Р ive plans toward an educational-vocational goal, 
5404. Form, Arnold Lincoln. Student attitudes {0 gain confidence in themselves Mes dia 
toward counselors and the counseling center at the counseling procedure were found in interp 
Michigan State College. Dissertation Absir., 1952, tion of test-findings, adequacy of occupati we 
12, 720-721.—Abstract of P .D.. thesis, 1952, formation, Shortness of time devoted to indi i 
Michigan State College. Microfilm of complete  !nterviews.—M. Murphy. 


manuscript, 372 pages, $4.65, University Microfil 5411. Redemsky, Louis William. The educati 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4024. 7 Microfilms, iets or 


and vocational plans of senior high school studi 
5405. Goodrich, Thomas Albert. A study of the With special reference to the occupational pattern. 
Michigan State College summer Counseling clinics, the community, the occupations of high sc 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 701.—Abstract of Braduates, and the terminal curriculum of the jul 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan State College. Micro- College. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 523.— 
film of complete manuscript, 284 pages, $3.55, Uni- tract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952 Michigan State C 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., P. bl. . Microfilm of complete manuscript, 356 p., $4. 
4025. j Meus Ne сену Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Pub! 


onth, and one, 2, and 3 y 


п Di. - ;.Guidan 
Hon Abstr., 1952, 12, 723-124. Abstract of Ed D. “Th 


thesis, 1952, Michigan State College. Microfilm of 


complete manuscript, 184 Pages, $2.30, University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mic +, Publ. No. 4038. „importance, however, that they help to iden: 
i parental the gifted and talented at an early age.—G. S. Sp 
5413. Winsberg, Shirley. The use of achievement 
tests in guidance of physical education professio: 
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students. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 718.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 107 pages, $1.37, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4118. 


(See also abstract 4735) 
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5414. Boger, Jack H. An experimental study of 
the effects of perceptual training on group І.О. test 
scores of elementary pupils in rural ungraded schools. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 43-52.—Pupils in white and 
Negro ungraded schools were given the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test, and the California Test 
of Mental Maturity Test in January and in May. 
During the interval experimental groups used prac- 
tice materials consisting of pictorial and geometric 
problems and puzzles, jigsaw puzzles and wood 
puzzles. Control groups had the regular school 
program. The children scored lower than thenational 
average on these tests. The experimental groups 
showed significant increases in total scores and non- 
language scores on the California. The Negro ex- 
perimental groups showed significant increases in 
total scores, verbal scores, and non-verbal scores on 
the Otis.—M. Murphy. ` 


5415. College Entrance Examination Board. (425 
West 117th St., New York 27.) 51st annual report of 
the director, 1951. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1952. vii, 80 pages.—In this 
report of the Director of the Board, Frank H. Bowles 
includes a report of the activities of the Board 
through 1951, with a special report on a study of the 
examination system of English universities made 
during a trip to England by the Director. The pub- 
lication also includes data on examinations given by 
the Board from December 1950 to August 1951, in- 
cluding score distributions for the several subject 
matter tests.—C. M. Louttit. 


5416. Gaier, Eugene L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The criterion problem in the prediction of medical 
school success. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 316- 
322.— The records of the students of two classes who 
entered the Medical College of the State University 
of Iowa were used as the data for this investigation. 
For each student, data on the following items were 
punched on IBM cards: age, sex, premedical school, 
premedical grade point average, national percentile 
rank on the Moss Aptitude Test, year and reason for 
leaving medical school, the letter grade received for 
each of the 42 courses in the four-year medical cur- 
riculum, and the grade point average for each year 
of medical work. The undergraduate course record 
as well as the four yearly weighted grade point aver- 
ages were available for each student. 
presented in three tables showing the results of the 
statistical analysis.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5417. Kirk, Barbara. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Test versus academic performance in malfunction- 
ing students. J. consult. Psychol, 1952, 16, 213- 
216.—This is a discussion of the “basic symptomat- 
ology” and dynamics of behavior to be found in col- 


Data are* 
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lege students whose academic performance is severely 
and chronically different from their ability test per- 
formance, with emphasis on situations where the 
latter is much superior to the former. A case history 
is presented to illustrate the author's conclusions. 
Implications for counseling such students are drawn. 
—F. Costin. 

5418. Layton, Wilbur І. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Predicting success of students in veterinary 
medicine. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 312=315,— 
20 variables were studied to determine their effective- 
ness in predicting grades earned by first year students 
in veterinary medicine. Total honor-point-ratio in 
pre-veterinary course work, the veterinarian scale on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the pre- 
veterinary achievement test of the Iowa State College 
Veterinary Aptitude test were combined in the final 
regression equation and yielded a coefficient of multi- 
ple correlation of .60.— W. H. Osterberg. 

5419. Sheffield, Edward F. (Carleton Coll., Ot- 
lawa, Ont.) A workable alternative to the course- 
credit system. J. higher Educ., 1952, 23, 386-388 ; 
401.—Commonly employed means of supplementing 
the course-credit system are: the comprehensive 
examination, the thesis, and faculty recommenda- 
tions. Each of these has limitations. As an alter- 
native to the course-credit system there is suggested 
“а comprehensive assignment given to each eligible 
student at the beginning of his final year” designed 
to measure knowledge and skills in investigation, 
problem-solving, judgment, and expression, and 
recommendation by faculty based on extensive per- 
sonal knowledge of the student.—M. Murphy. 

5420. Wallace, Jean G. The intelligence testing — 
of University staff and students. Quart. Bull. Brit. 
psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 285-286.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 5142) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 

5421. Anderson, William Fredrick. The sociol- 
ogy of teaching I: a study of parental attitudes toward 
the teaching profession. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 692.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 185 pages, $2.31, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4041. 

5422. Bach, Jacob Olav. (Southern Illinois U., 
Carbondale.) Practice teaching success in relation 
to other measures of teaching ability. J. exp. Educ., 
1952, 21, 57-80.—Ratings as practice teachers and 
as beginning teachers were analyzed factorially to 
determine common factors in each rating and to 


compare the factor patterns of the ratings. It was 
concluded that *. . . critic teachers an pua 
1 


are emphasizing different characteristics or а 
in the ойе they train and hire or else place 
different values upon and seek different combinations 
of the same abilities." A number of correlational re- 
lationships were reported and one conclusion drawn 
was that “... the relationship between practice 


teaching ability and success 1n the field, as defined 
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and measured in this study, 
references.—E. F, Gardner. 


5423. Bowers, Henry. (Normal Sch., Stratford, 
Ontario, Canada.)' Research in the training of 
teachers. Toronto, Can.: Macmillan, 1952. уй, 
167 p. $1.90.—This book reports some of the re- 
search studies designed to investigate factors associ- 
ated with success in practice-teaching of students in 
a Provincial Normal Schoolin Canada. Such factors 
as academic records and mental and aptitude test 
scores were evaluated as well as a wide range of per- 
sonality attributes. The report consists mainly of 
results of statistical analyses of these data with a 
brief summary of conclusions suggested by the 
analyses.— M. F. Fiedler. 

5424. Edwards, Nathan Amos. Sociology of 
teaching II: a study of the male classroom teacher. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 700-701.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Iowa. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript 156 pages, $1.99, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 4061, 

5425. Gibby, Mabel Кипсе. The use of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory in appraising 
counselor attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
534-535.—Abstract of Ed.D., 1952, U. Missouri. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 207 p., $2.59, 
о) Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


are negligible." 24 


5426. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), & Pemberton, William H. Personality char- 
acteristics related ce teaching. J. 


, An investiga- 


attitudes of 
of physical educ 


ation. Dis- 
12, 588.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
Microfil 


m of complete manu- 
ages, $1.66, University Mi fil 
hs Publ, No. 4074? Microfilms, Ann 
5428. Leeds, Carroll Н. 
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manuscript 263 pages, $3.29, He Mi 
5430. Oppenheimer, J. J. (U. Loui. 
& Britton, Joseph H. Faculty morale. 
Educ., 1952, 23, 383-386.— Institutions 
education haye lagged behind industry in 
the problems of staff morale. Among fae 
tributing to faculty morale, in addition to 
compensation, are: opportunities in plann 
policy-making, personal security and freedon 
Satisfaction of the psychological drives for 
tion and status.— M. Murphy. 
5431. Richey, 
Fox, William H. 
associate with sel 
Bull. Sch. Educ. 


1952, 28(2), 
stionnaire 
students 


5432. Ringness, Thomas Alexander. 
Illinois State Teach 
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y 
to determine the changes in scores on the MTAI 
during the two-weeks workshop (a) among the 
group as a whole, and (b) among teachers grouped 
according to major fields of study, The workshop 
topic was “The improvement of guidance services in 
the schools of America.” Results showed changes in 
attitudes in a favorable direction from a mean of 
53.0 to 69.2. The order of greatest mean gain by 
major groups was: secondary education, educational 
administration, educational psychology, and ele- 
mentary education.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5434. Tomedy, Francis Joseph. The relationship 
of personality characteristics to measured interests 
of women teachers of English, social science, mathe- 
matics, and physical science in certain senior high 
schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 540—541.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 234 p., $2.93, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3627. 

5435. Wandt, Edwin. (Coll. City of New York.) 
The measurement of teachers’ attitudes toward 
groups contracted in the schools. J. educ. Res, 
1952, 46, 113-122.—A number of related investiga- 
tions of teachers’ attitudes which will be more com- 
pletely reported separately are included in this prog- 
ress report. These studies indicate that teachers’ at- 
titudes toward groups such as administrators, fellow 
teachers, pupils, and parents can be measured by di- 
rect attitude scales that can be organized into mean- 
ingful factors} that these attitudes are related to 
other variables, e.g., elementary teachers have more 
favorable and less homogeneous attitudes than sec- 
ondary teachers; that verbalized attitudes are re- 
lated to overt classroom behaviors of teachers; and 
that attitudes may be measured indirectly by dis- 
guised items, e.g., those included in a Survey of 
Professional Information—M. Murphy. 

5436. Wilson, Frank Т. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
Suggestions for the preparation of teachers of gifted 
children. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 52, 157-161.—Sug- 
gestions are drawn from the methods in 6 institu- 
tions offering special courses for teachers of gifted 
children. They include (1) a description of courses 
offered, (2) qualities desired for such teachers, and 
(3) courses and skills desired for these teachers.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

5437. Woodburne, І. S. The qualifications of 
superior faculty members. J. higher Educ.; 1952, 
23, 377-382.—The records of promotions and salary 
decisions in a Midwestern State university over a 
15 year period were studied by comparing those 
faculty members who advanced most rapidly with a 
random sample. Qualities of the 2 groups were 
found to be quite different. The superior group was 
characterized by brilliant or high-quality research, 
outstanding teaching, imagination, originality, in- 
dustry, and integrity. Members of the random 
group were described as "sound or high-quality re- 
search worker, competent or effective teacher, а 
hard worker, possessing thorough knowledge and 
some originality.” —M. Murphy. 


(See also abstract 5408) 
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5438, Allen, Louis A. Building executives for the 
future. Advanced Mgmt, 1952, 17(11), 18-21— 
This article summarizes the method used to select 
and train executives at Koppers. The first problem 
is that of identifying the potentials; to get that 
answer the more promising men are appraised in 
terms of their proven sound judgment, their initia- 
tive, their productivity, their ability to contribute 
productive ideas, their ability to work with people, 
to organize their work, and to develop their people. 
The training includes committee membership, con- 
ducting conferences, special technical training, and 
attendance at advanced management courses; but 
the most significant part of the training is the process 
of trial and challenge that takes place on the job. 
In addition they are trained in becoming active in 
worthwhile programs in the community and in the 
significance of the business as a community force.— 
Н. Moore. 

5439. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Ultimate criteria of organizational 
worth. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 157-173.—The 
criteria of organizational worth should be expanded 
to include the extent to which various aspects of a 
personnel program increase the worth of the organ- 
ization to its members and to society as a whole, as 
well as the usual criteria of productivity, net profits, 
etc. Examples are given to show that these social 
criteria are desirable in themselves, not merely for 
their assumed relationship with the material. Such 
expansion would facilitate the work of the industrial 
psychologist and acceptance by labor as well as 
management. 18 references.—4. S. Thompson. 


5440. Charters, Werrett Wallace, Jr. A study of 
role conflict among foremen in a heavy industry. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 377-378.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 155 p., $1.94, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 3733. 


5441. Hackl, Guido. ‘Das Charakterbild des 
Menschen.” (The personality structure of man.) 
Mensch u. Arbeit, 1951, 3, Beiheft 1, 60 p.— Discusses 
personality and character patterns in relation to 
work success and production. Reviews general 
psychology, covering perception, feeling, ideation and 
drives. The personality dimensions significant for 
work are carefulness-slowness, acceptance of monot- 
ony, and acceptance of responsibility. The per- . 
sonality patterns arising from different combinations 
of drive, imagination, intelligence, and consciousness 
of self are enumerated. The occupations which are 
supposedly suitable for each personality pattern are 
inventoried.—S. Adams. UNE 

5442. Presgrave, Ralph. Human as) of in- 
dustrial салове, Advanced Mgmt, 1952, 17(11), 
5-8.—The Industrial Engineer personifies а pro- 
found economic principle in trying to save ши 
relieve drudgery, prolong life and improve our lot. 
Into an atmosphere that is often charged with emo- 
tionalism and bias he brings the concept of conclusion 
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based on fact and uninfluenced by prejudice or 
interest. “The human aspect of industrial engineer- 
ing is that of all technology, which is that the gains 
must be secured for the benefit of all while means are 
found to temper the results to the individual."— 
Н. Moore. 


5443. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth 
P. (Columbia U., New York.) Analysis of results of 
field trials to determine the feasibility of an aptitude 
census, USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1952, 52-22, v, 50 p.—Several types of question- 
naires and aptitude tests were administered to adult 
males (age 18-45) at their homes in 5 different urban 
and rural localities, using a stratified sample of 
residences. The interview and tests were completed 
in about 45% of the total homes visited. Coopera- 
tion of respondents varied in different communities, 
for different types of test and questionnaire materials, 
with the nature of the approach, and with age of the 
respondent. In evaluating sources of biases there 
appeared to be no socio-economic trend in house- 
holds lost or respondents refusing to take tests. 
There did appear, however, to be bias due to the 
number of younger men away at college or in the 
armed forces. Also, there was a higher refusal rate 
in the higher age groups, which appeared to be more 
Del for those with less education.—W. Р, 

rether. 


5444. Wolfle, Dael. Scientific and Specialized 
manpower resources and requirements. Personnel 
Guid. J., 1952, 31, 6-8.—The ommission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Trainin: isconcerned with 3 
interrelated problems: What is the current supply of 
people in each of the high level fields of specializa- 
Чоп? What is the potential supply of people quali- 
fied for training in the specialized fields? and, What 
are the demands now and what will they be in the 
Paare people in each of the specialized areas?— 

. Speer. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 

5445, Baier, Donald E. (Personnel Research Sect., 

О, m Washington, D. C.) Matching person- 
nel and jobs. In Flanagan, J. C., et al., Psychology 
in the world emergency, (see 27: 5467), 160-184.— 
The shortage of manpower in the U. S. requires that 
every man be utilized in the proper place to his ut- 
most ability. The author discusses the research on 
selection and classification 
Armed Services devoted to improving the efficiency 
of manpower utilization. 


and military man-power in the report are di 
—C. M. Louttit, Die sales 


ch findings 
д J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 36, 344-345.—During 1945 each of 400 


velop a one-minute “warm-up” test, known as T. 
1. Fe was found that Form F is 1:36 score pole 


easier than Form D. It was also found that there is 
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* 
a significant 


5447. High 
Works, York, Eng.) 
selection techniques. 
26, 169-175.—Group s 
reviewed. Of 251 a; 


hat there is a d 
y lead to the ignoring. 
a candidate's ability.— 


5448. Hurley, 
cedure, 


employee, 
Success of the program is indicated by the reducti 
in turnover rate, for the 10 months following | 
change in September, 1950, to an annual rate of 30! 
—W. Н. Osterberg. 


Psychol., Lond., 1952, 2 
of paired comparisons, 
school rated themselv: 
да military бп 
О: 


5450. O'Neil, W. M. 
The construction of a staff г 
Chol., Lond., 1952, 26, 141-157.— This paper ге 
the steps in the creation of a rating scale to be used i 
reporting on the clerical and administrative staff. 
the Bank of Australia. A good distribution of 1 


(U. Sidney, Australia 
eport form. Occup. 


on 8 › Suggests that rating on 8 tr 
does little more than increase the reliability for | h 
rating of one main overall trait of efficiency.—G. $ 
Speer. 

5451. Saleh, A. Z. (Inst. Education, Cairo, Еру 
(Contribui xperimental psychology to milif 
Service.) 
The articl 
the selecti 
army, 
ception, 
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flage; and also motion studies arid efficiency in pro- 
duction.—L. Н. Melikian. 

5452. Taylor, Calvin W. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Pre-testing saves trainingigosts. Personnel 
Psychol., 1952, 5, 213-239.—А bat of tests yield- 
ing 15 scores was validated against success in a 3- 

haseautomotive course at an Army Ordnance School. 

When shigh-scoring and lower-scoring groups were 

rmitted to skip the first phase'of training, the 

ае were significantly тоге successful. In an- 
other study over a half-year period, high всогіп, 
groups permitted to skip the first phase achiev 

significantly Migher final grades than typical students 

taking the full course, resulting in a considerable 

` saving of training time. Other findings were: (1) 

relative effectiveness of film-strip type tests, (2) 

better prediction of accuracy scores than time scores 

on performance tests, (3) the effect of restriction of 
range upon validity coefficients.—4. S. Thompson. 


5453. Wickert, Frederic R. (Michigan State 
Coll., East Lansing.) Relation between “How 
Supervise?”, intelligence and education for a group 
of supervisory candidates in industry. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 36, 301-303,—This study reports the 
relationship between the “How Supervise?” test and 
intelligence for a group of 87 subjects. The intelli- 
gence test used was the "language factor" score on 
the Advanced Short Form of the California Mental 
Maturity Test. The general conclusion is the “How 
Supervise?”, for those persons who did not raduate 
from high school, measures intelligence rather than 
knowledge of the principles of supervision. However, 
for relatively well educated persons, test scores have 
little relationship with intelligence test scores (or 
readability).—W. H. Osterberg. 


5454, Wyndham, A. J. Selection tests for ma- 
chine-shop operators. Bull. indust. Psychol. Per- 
sonnel Pract., Melbourne, 1952, 8, 12-21.— This study 
sought to devise a battery of tests to assist in the 
selection and placement of operators for drilling, 
tapping, and hand-press operations in a light en- 
gineering firm. The 2 important worker demands of 
the jobs were speed of movement and manipulation 
involving finger and wrist movement. 2 tests were 
used: the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test and 
the Deburring Test (tailor made). The 2 tests were 
administered to 40 operators in the machine shop, 
using bonus earnings as the criterion, The multiple 
correlation obtained was .50.—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 4737, 5046, 5446) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


5455. Bellows, Roger M. Employee dynamics and 
engineering technology. Advanced Mgmt, 17 (11), 
11-16.—Psychological management is contras 
with autocratic management in that it adopts the 
"we" attitude rather than the “I” attitude. This is 

st demonstrated in the adoption of the group 
method of reaching decisions. Reports from litera- 
ture and the results from 3 types of research work 
indicate that such а method results in incre 
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output, reduced labor turnover and improved man- 
agement-labor relations. The technique is demon- 
strated as effective in making decisions, ore qi 
ing decisions, ensuring adoption of controls, and in 
enabling the supervisor to per his responsibili- 
ties.—H. Moore. 
5456. Bern! Raymond E. (Los Angeles 
(Calif.) State Coll. managers 
and student 


majors, and 43 Personnel and Employment Mana- 
gers. Results showed that students as a ip have 
significantly higher mean scores in their attitude 


toward labor than Lee har i. the field, On. 
the scale of values test, Industrial Psychology majors 
have significantly higher mean scores for the “th 
oretical” and the "aesthetic" values than either of 
the other two groups. They have significantly 
lower mean scores than the other two groups on the 
“economic” and on the "religious" values.—W, H. 
Osterberg. 

5457. Davis, Keith. (Indiana U., Bloominglon.), 
& St. Germain, Edward E. Апо] AU. 
regional union group. J. appl. 'sychol., 1952, 36, 
285-290.— This article reports the results an 
opinion survey of 140 members of a midwestern 
union undertaken early in 1951. Responses to а 
uestionnaire of 28 items indicates sources of satis- 
action and dissatisfaction among union mem 
The main dissatisfactions uncovered in this 
were in the areas of communication and 
day-to-day problems, rather than in areas producing 
a conflict i principle.—W. H. Osterberg. - 

5458. Gadel, Marguerite S., & Kri i 
eere uou hed N. J.) d 
of aptitude, , performance, an 
tion of IBM operators. Personnel Psychol, 1952, 5, 
207-212—Measures of job satisfaction, job per- 
formance, aptitude and interest were intercorrelated 
for a group of 193 IBM operators. Significant rela- 
tionships were found between aptitude and job per- 
formance (г = .41) and between interest and 
satisfaction (r = .44). No other significant relations 
were obtained, Since both performance and satis- 
faction are of value, both aptitude and interest 
measures are worthwhile in selection.—4. S. Thomp- 


son. 

5459, Holm: J. L. Op a д 
scheme. Bull. indust. Psychol. Person: Pratt., 
Melbourne, 1952, 8, 3-11.—This study was to ех- 
amine the nature of the suggestion anea in на 
Vacuum Oil Co., Melbourne. Speci 

id to its effectiveness, larly in — 
needs arising bon the widespread. nature 

ization. e study was 
pene E b e and administrative 
ments, through analysing Г 

4 by obtaining opinions about the system from 

мешш, supervisors ‘and employees in three of 
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F. 
the company's Sydney establishments. —W. H. “definitely superior level of group output tr, 
Osterberg. only to the successful application of sociomet 


Ч their effect on the work situ 

5460. Kellner, Н.  Werkfürsorge und soziale cedures an es | 
Psychohygiene. ' (Employment E E Pra E теа. Thel M 
hygiene.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- а] ы аре] B о 
ка. И 4, 354-3517——Етроуд ш benefit fon ind parc pation through поса 
such as medical care, accident insurance, and retire- Job, ссгезде AME an h t y s fri 
ment provisions belong in a mental hygiene frame- — Cooperative work atmosphere.—A. S, om; 
work. The psychosomatic nature of many diseases Ins. Agency M 
should be taken into account and industry's welfare ected concept jj 
program should be oriented to consider psycho- 
physical rather than only the physical needs of its 
employees.—T. C. Kahn. 


5461. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Needed research on the mediation of labor 
disputes. Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 187-200.— 
“This paper offers the first step in a social-psycho- 
logical research on the mediation of labor disputes. 
It has two parts: (1) A statistical test on the effec- lati {39 
tiveness of mandatory conciliation efforts by state Ke sn SAGT: ted 
government mediators—a test which arrives at in- pos 36x Teported. 
conclusive results; and (2) A series of social-psycho-  "Ypothesis is in proc 
logical hypotheses suggesting the techniques by 
which, and the circumstances under which, a medi- INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
a may be effective in Preventing a strike or lockout APPLICATIONS 

y securing agreement between management and a f 
union. These hypotheses were reached after first- 5466. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, В 
hand observation of mediations directed by some of Psychology in the world emergency. In Flanaga 
the labor conciliators of the State of Minnesota.” J. C., et al., Psychology in the world emergency, 
А. S. Thompson. 27: 7460; ути pn peroduetion tg a serie 
Y papers the author briefly reviews mi itary psycl 
bor. cn Mans Jaka a ma Pe logical research in World War II, and outlines 
job stability in a group of peychoneurotic vectus. needs and status of such research at the present 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12 601.—Abstract of Includes a chart of psychological research progra 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of cone jon mupported within fhe Department chim 
plete manuscript, 142 pages, $1.78 University Micro- Pee acer C- M. Гош. 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ, No 4131. asi Flanagan, John C, ef al. Current tren 
EN psychology in the world emergency. 
Т ры Chote) шом Н. ор Felton Pa jo University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952, 198 
абыла ай Psychol, 36, 293-205.—This 5-00 Me he Duvet 
article presents evidence pertaining to the validity 1952 on problems 
and reliability of a recently devised test designed to in eee yes em 
assess empathic or massempathic ability. The Em- 
pathy Test employing a ranking technique is com- 
posed of three parts: I. various types of music, II. 
titles of 15 current well-known magazines, ш. 
ten commonly annoying experiences. Subjects used 
in this validation were 64 business agents from AFL 
uilding trades unions in Chicago. Outside criteria 
Were 6 aspects of leadership ability that had been 
measured. Pearsonian correlation coefficients were 
computed between the test Scores and these six 


criteria. Values ranged fr m .44 to .76.—W. H. 
Osterberg. £ j i ANA: 


5464. Van Zelst, Raymond Н. Sociometrically 
Selected work teams increase Production. Personnel 
Psychol., 1952, 5, 175-185.—A comparison, in terms 
of productivity, labor cost, and turnover of 2 groups 
Ol carpenters and bricklayers, was made between 
Periods before and after grouping according to 
Sociometrically selected teams. Results indicated a 


may expect that raters will utilize such information! 
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the process of forming the judgments they express in 
their ratings —W. Н. Osterberg. 


INDUSTRY 


5469. Biesheuvel, S., & Mundy-Castle, A. С. 
Ап investigation into the visibility of road signs. 
Bull. Nat. Inst. personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1952, 
4, 60-65.—24 signs utilizing 10 common road-sign 
symbols used in the American and African traffic 
codes were presented on 4 different color backgrounds 
to 70 subjects. The signs were presented by a tachis- 
toscope, being exposed for 285 milliseconds each. 
Subjects had a card with the 10 symbols used, plus 
6 not used, and responded by number to identify 
the flash presentation. Results indicate no con- 
sistent difference in favor of one or the other traffic 
code. Problems resulting from the use of the 
tachistoscope obscured the results of the experiment. 
—B. Sless. 

5470. Blum, Milton L. (Ed.) (City Coll. of New 
York.) Readings in experimental industrial psy- 
chology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. xiii, 
455p. $4.75.—62 articles classified under 14 chapter 
headings and grouped into 5 parts have been brought 
together here from recent issues of publications in the 
field of industrial psychology. The major objectives 
in selecting articles have been to emphasize the im- 
portance of gathering objective data, and to demon- 
strate that industrial psychology is primarily experi- 
mental, The 5 parts discussed are personnel’ prob- 
lems, human relations, engineering psychology, con- 
sumer and advertising, and newer concepts. Intro- 
ducing each part, and each chapter, the editor has 
written a brief discussion of the topic to be treated. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


_5471. Bornemann, Ernst. Probleme und Ergeb- 
nisse der psychologischen Ermudungsforschung. 
(Problems and results of research in the psychology 
of fatigue.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1952, No. 4, 46-55.— 
The effects of fatigue are hard to distinguish from 
the effects of monotony. In “psychic satiety,” a 
change of activity is sought, rather than rest. Re- 
covery may be slow, with a restricted "impulse 
range" that is only gradually extended. 3 phases of 
fatigue exist for fast work under pressure: (1) Oc- 
casional lapses: errors, poorly coordinated acts, 
interruptions; (2) Actual fatigue, compensated by 
heightened attention and strengthened will; (3) 
Fatigue of attention and will. Fatigue does not 
change human capacities, but alters their avail- 
ability—S. Adams. 


5472. Cantiant, Maurice. La monotonie dans le 
travail. (Monotony in work.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 
526-542.—In studies of rhythm related to industrial 
assembly line work 2 rates of work must be recog- 
nized. The maximum rate and the optimum rate; 
only the latter takes into account the individual's 
personal adaptability. The problem of monotony 
in industrial work can be approached from two di- 
rections: (1) A study of factors favorable to monot- 
onous work, and (2) a study of ways to reduce un- 
favorable factors. An important factor in the study 
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of monotony is detection of an individual's sensitiv- 
ity to monotony; this detection can be made by 
studying: (1) An individual's attitude toward 
rhythm; (2) his rationalization of the working situ- 
ation; (3) his psychophysiological equilibrium; (4) 
his personality; (5) his intellectual and cultural 
evolution; and (6) his appraisal of the value of his 
work,—G. Besnard. 

5473. Groffman, Sidney. Preventing visual de- 
fects through proper lighting. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 
43, 1845-1849.—Proper lighting for home, office, 
factory, school and stores assures greater visual com- 
fort-and efficiency; the author quotes recommenda- 
tions of the Illuminating Engineering Sociéty,— 
D. Shaad. 

5474. Mahler, Walter Robert. A study of the 
transfer effects of synthetic flight training in nav: 
air advanced training. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
538.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951., Columbia U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 155 p., $1.94, 
Палео Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 

5475. Mourad, Y. (Fouad U., Cairo, Epi 
(Camouflage in the light of biology and psychology.) . 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1949, 5(1), 87-98.—Knowledge 
of structural and functional factors in perception is 
essential. Parts of a whole are different when seen 
in isolation, hence the function of camouflage is to 
break up a pattern and to minimize or obliterate the 
difference between figure and ground. To become 
more effective, camouflage in war must be based more 
and more on the findings of experimental psychol- 
ogists.—L. Н. Melikian. Wi 

5476. Murrell, К.Е. Н. The design of instrument 
scales. Instrum. Pract., 1952, 6, 225-232.—The 
author summarizes a number of studies dealing with 
the design of the dial face and its effect on reading 
accuracy. Recommendations are made regarding 
the following aspects of dial design: numbering sys- 
tems, the number of subdivisions, size of graduation 
marks, size and shape of numerals, pointers, color 
and "cleanness" of the dial. 22 references.—4. 
Chapanis. 

5477, Murrell, K. F. H. The use and arrange- 
ment of dials. Instrum. Pract., 1952, 6, 520-526.— 
The author reviews and makes recommendations 
regarding a number of factors which influence the Е 
choice of dial shape, the way dials are used, ап 
their arrangement with controls on panels and con- 
soles. 32-item bibliography.—4. Chapams. 

5478. von Bracken, H. Zur Psychopathologie der 
Ermüdungs-symptome. (On the psychopathology 
of fatigue symptoms.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1952, No. 
4, 56-68.—1llusions and hallucinations are both 
increased by fatigue. Wartime anecdotes and um 
periments with classical visual illusions are 
cited in support. Muscle action potential ЕЕ 
with fatigue, while fusion frequency in visual c! | 
decreases. Reviews relation between fatigue and ~ 
industrial and traffic accidents. Fatigue 15 not ы 
cause of psychosis; the literature on wartime com 
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s * 
exhaustion supports this view. "Übermüdung" 
(over-fatigue) is a useful clinical concept, since 
the symptoms of severe and prolonged fatigue are 
not those of ordinary fatigue. НеПрасһ found 
over-fatigue frequently in age groups 14-16, 26-28, 
and 45-55; the author in employed women 35-45.— 
S. Adams. t 

(See also abstract 4836) 


BUSINESS & COMMERCE 


5479. Tobolski, Francis P., & Kerr, Willard A. 
(Illinois Inst. Technology, Chicago.) Predictive 
value of the Empathy Test in automobile salesman- 
ship. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 310-311.—It was 
found that Empathy Test scores for 32 automobile 
salesmen were significant predictors of sales records 
(7 = .44), that test scores were significant predictors 
of the job success of sales crew members as ranked by 
their sales managers (r = .71), and the test scores 
correlated with success rankings of used car sales- 
men with r’s of .12 and .17. The superior predictive 
ability of the test on new car salesmen is tentatively 
attributed to the differential effects of television 
advertising on the selling operation for new and used 
cars. A frustration-aggression situation is hypothe- 
sized to arise more frequently in the latter.—]y. H. 


Osterberg. 
(See also abstract 5447) 


PROFESSIONS 


5480. Knapp, R. H., & Goodrich, H. B. 
of American scientists. 
Chicago Press, 1952. 
volume reports a study of the origins of American 
scientists in chemistry, biology, geology, astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, and psychology. The em- 
phasis is on the colleges in which the scientists did 


ties. Finally very detailed case studies were made of 
„ша final chapter 


5481. LaPlace, John Peter, 
of Personality and its relationship to success in pro- 
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| 5482. Poulton, E. С. (U. Cambridge, | 
ceptual anticipation in tracking with two- 
one-pointer displays. Brit. J. Psychol, 
222-229.—The efficiency of one-pointer 
and 2-pointer matching display arrangem 
compared on a tracking task in which con: 
ment was produced by a moving hand-lever, 
pointer matching was found to be about t; 


was suggested that 
types of display cou 
vantages which the t 
one-pointer display : 
‘stimulus’ movement, 
effect of control movements."—L, E. Thune. 


5483. Strong, Edward K., Jr, & Tucker, 
thony C. (Stanford U., Calif.) The use 
tional interest scales in planning a medical с 
Psychol, Monogr., 1952, 66(9), No. 341, vi, 5 
A report on a research “to develop measures of 
est and other types of preference which woul 
entiate the various types of medical speci 
The study was limited to the medical special 
internal medicine, surgery, pathology, and p 
atry. After trying out the items on doctors in 
large Army hospitals, the blanks (the Strong ' 
tional Interest Blank; The Medical Specialists 
erence Blank) were sent to 1000 diplomates in 
of the above medical specialties. Useful scale 
Prediction of interest in Medicine as a whole, in 
four specialties studied and in the closely ; 
medical field as they are related to these speci 
have been developed. š 


physician.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 507-516.—A stud 
the patient-physician relationship lead to the o 
ing hypotheses: (1) The existence of a psychic ci 
terion of the normal and the pathological; (2) t 
morbid phenomenon is “‘psychically situated on 
plane of narcissism ;" (3) the manifestations of 


and not as an isolated experimental phenomen 
(6) permissive Psychology will throw a new light 
the determination of the morbid phenomenor 
G. Besnard. 
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chological services in the tactics of psychological Sci- 


stresses the role of "psychological services and social 
organization in the tactics of advancing science espe- 
cially in areas of personality and social psychology." 
*. *Efforts should be made in the training of psycholo- 
gists to embrace fields of current knowledge such as 
science, mathematics, physiology, and sociology. 
The apprenticeship in the skills of a counselor and a 
E^ group dynamicist is also desirable. The: strength of 
x psychology lies in a continuation of the present fusion 
of the various branches of psychology. 88-item bibli- 
ography.—R. Mathias. 
5486. Lindner, Robert. Prescription for rebellion. 
. New York: Rinehart, 1952. 305 p. $2.75.—Psy- 
} chologists have intensified and helped in spreading 
з the.notion that the optimal way of life is the way of 
adjustment, an idea which leads to destruction of 
civilization and its members. The remedy lies in 
withdrawing support from this fallacious belief and 
standing on the opposite side, namely rebellion. This 
‚ сап be accomplished by psychology in fulfilling its 
twofold task: the study of man and the “discovery 
of the ways and means by which the dynamic proc- 
esses of human evolution can be aided."—M. J. 
Stanford. 


5487. Mestre, José Manuel. De la filosofía en La 
Habana. (Philosophy in Havana.) Havana, Cuba: 
Ministerio de Educación, 1952. 193 p.— The text of 
an address tracing the development of philosophy in 
Havana in the eighteenth century until 1861, with 
notes and biographical studies by Humberto Pinera 
Llera. Mestre considers philosophy as the science 
above all sciences which will develop the laws of the 
soul— М. J. Isch. 


5488. Prasad, Kali. ‘Notre travail de synthése 
dans le laboratoire de psychologie. (Our work on 
synthesis in the psychological laboratory.) Psyché, 
1952, 7, 579-581.—The author categorizes his inter- 
estsin 4 areas: (1) the development of a field theoret- 
ical view in experimental psychology; (2) the study 
of the "changing human nature" (a systematic ant 
experimental study of Indian psychology); (3) а 
study of social tensions in India (in ‘cooperation with 
UNESCO); and (4) the problem of fatigue and 
efficiency in the textile industry—G. Besnard. 


` gests that (1) agreement by scientists, 
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* 5485, Hunt, J. McV. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Psy-  , 5489. Alexander, Franz, & Ross, Helen. (Eds. F 


(Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Ill) Dynamic 
psychiatry. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 


E. ence. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 608-622.—"'Psy- en ! 
.. * chological science and psychological services are M Oud Eanes зоос r одра 
Ж; i 3s а ‚ contains chapters on De- 
Е interrelated and interdependent. The author velopment of the fundamental concepts of psychio- 


analysis by Franz Alexander; Dreams and rational 
behavior.by Thomas M. French; History of meta- 
psychological concepts by Edoardo Weiss (28 refer- 
ences); and Personality development by Therese 
Benedek (42 references). Part II. Clinical psychi- 
atry, contains chapters on Neuroses, behavior dis- 
orders, and perversions by Franz Alexander and 
Louis B. Shapiro; Acute neurotic reactions by Leon 
J. Saul and John W. Lyons (32 references); Emo- 
tional disorders of childhood by Margaret 
Gerard (95 references); Contributions о! psycho- 
analysis to the study of organic cerebral disorders by 
Henry W. Brosin (181 references); Psychodynamic 
approach to the study of psychoses by John C 
Whitehorn; Contributions of psychoanalysis to the 
study of the psychoses by Henry W. Brosin (139 
references); Principles of psychiatric treatment by 
Maurice Levine (47 references). Part III. Influ- 
ence of psychoanalysis on allied fields, contains 
chapters on The psychosomatic approach in medicine 
by Franz Alexander and Thomas S. Szasz (95 refer- 
ences); Some relationships between social anthro- 
pology and psychiatry by Margaret Mead (86 
references); Clinical psychology by. David Shakow 
(28 references) ; Animal psychology in its relation to 
psychiatry by David M. Levy (36 references) ; and 
A review of the influence of psychoanalysis on current 
thought by Henry W. Brosin (150 references).— 
A. J. Sprow. 

5490. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The validation of scientific belief: 
a conspectus of the symposium. Proc. Amer. phil. 
Soc., 1952, 96, 535-539.— "Scientific truth з... 
usually truth by agreement, a social kind of truth. 
In the development of this thesis the author con- 
siders unconscious bias and the acceptance and 
agreement by an in-group. The rejection of scientific 
(or pseudo-scientific) claims may involve either of 


. As criteria of scientific belief the author sug- 
ce m , i.e, those best 


i i ret the evidence, (2) control in 
trained to interpre e е 


irical observation, and (3) weight ‹ 

Е must be considered—C. М. Louttit. 
5491. Cohen, 1. Bernard. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Orthodoxy and scientific progress. 
Proc. Amer. phil. Soc., 1952, 96, 505-512.—Num- 
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erous examples,” mostly from the history of physics, 
show how scientific thinking progresses in relation to 
the inertia of belief. A new theory, opposing an old 
orthodox one, remains an unorthodoxy until it is —The basic featu 
accepted to become the new orthodoxy. Inertia has psychoanalysis (includi 
often prevented great men (even Galileo) from ac- с 
cepting new views although evidence was sufficient, 
The author favors tolerance toward unorthodoxies 
in science as long as the deviationists do not slight proaches and experimental designs so th 
the basic scientific premise that theory must depend working assumptions can be confirme 
Жоп evidence.—Z. G. Boring. re-defined, or extended. This is especially ш 
"ж 5492. Еейегп, Раш. Еро psychology and the psy- е instance of the interpretation the valid 
choses. New York: Basic Books, 1953. 375 p, which is the “critical test of the validity of 
$6.00.—This compilation of 16 selected papers sets theory.” By virtue of the scope of analytic fo 
forth the author’s analysis of and contributions to tions and practice scientific study of its tenets 
ego psychology especially in relation to the causes best be done through the development of a ре 
and treatment by psychoanalysis of the psychoses. institute designed for research ригрозев = 
The volume is divided into 3 parts the first of which Pennington. 
consists of 5 papers on ego feelings and the dream. 5497. Lessa, William A. (U. California, 
Part II, 9 papers, deals with the problems of treat- Angeles.) Somatomancy—precursor of the Sci 
ment in schizophrenia and the manic-depressive psy- of human constitution. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1952, 
chosis. Part III, 2 essays, considers the ego in rela- 355-365.—Somatomancy (“а new term FE 
tion to narcissism. Federn's bibliography is listed by kinds of divination from the human body, wl 
title on pages 365-369.—L. А. Pennington. involving phrenology, chiromancy, or various 
5493. Harriman, Philip І. (Bucknell U., Lewis. of astral physiognomy"') is a precursor of biotypok 
burg, Pa.) The ancestry of id. J. clin, Psychol, their relation is as magic to science, but resemblance 
1952, 8, 416—417.—The author speculates that exist —B. R. Fisher. ? 
Freud's id was a development from Weismann's 5498. London, 
dynamic ids rather than from the static Latin pro- psychology. 
noun.—L. B. Heathers. i 
5494. Hilgard, Ernest В. (Stanford U, Calif.) world upon t 
Experimental approaches to Vier LE n the existence 
Pumpian- Mindlin, E., Psychoanalysis as science, raise hoj 
“Л 27: 5501), 3-45,—Selected analytic concepts 
defense mechanisms, hoarding, sychosexual de- 
velopment among others), when тау to experi- which will contribute greatly to the developmen: 
mental study, bear up well. In this first lectureem- а quantum psychology, even if this will not hai 
phasis is given Blum's Blacky Test by virtue of its inthe near future. 70 references.— M. J, Stanf 
fruitfulness as a means of hypothesis-testing. In the 5499. Polanyi, Michael. (U. Manchester, 
second lecture an analysis of psychoanalytic therapy Тһе stability of beliefs. Brit. 7. Phil. Sci, 1952 
^ i- 217-232. Beliefs are of two kinds. Some are heli 
explicit professions of articles of faith, while oth 
are held implicitly through reliance upon а gen 
"aii jen. framework underlying е nt 
n М 5 nowl- о! experience. The principle of doubt has w 1 
edge. Analysts, if they wish to make their ap- in such E way as to йаш dd y uncritical belief: 
Ep scientific must ‘be Prepared to follow some of the first type. 
of the standard rules of science. —L. A. Pennington, ever, in the conversion of faith into implicit bel 
* 5495. Kecskemeti, Paul. Meaning, communica- which elude our skepticism. Scientific beliefs, si 
„ tion, and value. Chicago, IIl. : University of Chicago they can never be exhaustively justified by sta! 
Press, 1952. 349 p. Author iigues the thesis that ments of fact, constitute a shared convention 
dy of meaning System. Systems of belief are stabilized thro 


, the impersonal the operation of several factors.—P. E. Licht 
fact finding. , Meaning is defined as that complex WES Pumpian-Mindlin, 


P А 
5496. Kubie 


Doubt has further resulted, 


yj › ВАН Sciences. In Pumpian-Min 
or “bad” response in the situation in which it is en. 7 

‘ УУ : 

countered. Good and bad are general standards of de е 2700), 12 

eaning and situation, Meaning and behavior, We pinian biology, \ : ; 

А n › biological and social sciences. “It cannot 

х and language, Meaning and value. у R judged by the criteria of the physical and biologi 

Sciences alone because it rests on the principle 
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* itself (presently) . . . 


[n 
multiple determinants" and, hence, its subject matter 
is on a different integrative level with its hypotheses 
and principles lacking in the specificity demanded in 
the exact sciences. Psychoanalysis "must content 

with establishing what ap- 
pear to be Significant . . . correlations rather than 
specific causal relationships."—L. A. Pennington. 

5501. Pumpian-Mindlin, E. (Ed.) (V. A. Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Psychoanalysis 
as science; the Hixon Lectures on the scientific 
status of psychoanalysis. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1952.. x, 174 р. $4.25.— 
This symposium, consisting of 5 lectures, was di- 
rected toward a clarification of the scientific basis of 
psychoanalysis. The lecture series, given March- 
May, 1950 at the California Institute of Technology 
in Pasadena, was sequentially presented as follows: 
E. R. Hilgard, 2 lectures (see 27 : 5494), L. S. Kubie, 
2 lectures (see 27: 5496), and the fifth by the editor 
(see 27: 5500). 11-раре reference list —L. A. 
Pennington. 

5502. Stewart, David A. The dilemma in scientific 
psychology. Bull. marit. Psychol. Ass., 1952, (Dec.), 
11-18.—The problem of human choice creates а 
dilemma for psychology in relation to ethics. "Striv- 
ing on the one hand to be a candidate for the title of 
natural science and on the other hand postulating 
that human beings can choose to alter their behavior, 
psychology at once destroys choice and fosters it. 
This dilemma turns into self-destruction where psy- 
chologists insist on grounding their postulates in 
biology and in mathematics, resolutely abandoning 
the problem of choice to traditional ethics." А way 
of knowing, “empathic activity,” is described as 
method of avoiding this dilemma in the study of 
choice.—W. F. Grether. 

5503. Strawsen, P. F. (Oxford U., Eng.) Intro- 
duction to logical theory. New York: Wiley, 1952. 
x, 266 p. $3.50.—The purpose of this book is two- 
fold : first, to bring out some differences and similari- 
ties between symbols in a logical system and verb 
forms and implications in ordinary speech; second, 
to describe some general characteristics of formal 
logic. The roles of rules of defining, postulating, and 
theorizing are described, together with some systems : 
truth-functional, class, and predicative. The status 
of traditional Aristotelian logic is examined when ex- 
pressed as a predicative system and conditions im- 
posed for its self-consistency so expressed. The im- 
plications of deduction and induction are clarified.— 
B. Н. Fox. 

5504. Wisdom, John. (Cambridge U., Eng.) 
Other minds. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 259p. $4.75.—8 articles reprinted from Mind 
(Nos. 196-208) and 4 Aristotelian Society papers 
explore the problem of doubt and the difficulty or 
impossibility of ascertaining precisely the content of 
another mind. The appearance vs. reality problem 
is analyzed from the point of view of a modified and 
limited solipsism.—4. Fisher. 

.5505. Wynne, J. P. (Longwood Coll., Farmville, 
Va.) Mind ч education: from the stand- 
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point of John Dewey and Herbert Mead. 
Educ, Theory, 1952, 2, 129-140.—The functional- 
meaning theory of mind, for the development of 
which Dewey and Mead are primarily responsible, 
is considered wherein mind is taken to be a part of 
and continuous with nature, Mind is social in qual- 
ity and in origin but it is also individual in that it is 
present only in situations which involve some human 
personality. It is functionally instrumental in that 
it serves as a means of control and direction; it is 
functionally symbolic in that it operates through the. * 
use of symbols. Mind is substantial in that it is 
system of meanings, or quality of events, that en- 
dures through time. The continuous, social, indi- 
vidual, functional, substantial, and conscious aspects 
of mind are discussed in relation to an experimental- „ 
ist conception of education.—4. E. Kuenzli. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


5506. Burnham, Robert W. A colorimeter for re- 
search in color perception, Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 
65, 603-608.—A compact colorimeter giving a large 
test patch is described. [t is unique in its method of 
color mixture. Color is mixed by passing а light 
through a filter frame on which four filters are 
mounted, the amount of light passing through any 
one filter being adjustable by adjusting tion of 
filter frame, the light is then passed tl rough an 
optical integrating bar and projected on opal glass 
for viewing —J. A. Stern. ` 

5507. Gunter, Roy C., Chandler, Kenneth A., 
Wapner, Seymour, & Werner, Heinz. (Clark U., 
Worcester, Mass.) A device for measuring 
movements of the body around its own axes. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 609-613.—Electrical devices 
for measuring movements in the sagittal and fronto- 
parallel planes as well as torsion around the verti: 
axis are described.—J. A. Stern. Dui 

5508. Harper, Robert S., & Oldroyd, Carl R. 
inexpensive color-mixer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 
65, 614-616.—A simple and inexpensive differen 
mixer is described.—J. A. Stern. 

5509. Rolle, S. D. K metodike dozirovannogo 
razdrazheniíà (taktil'nogo i bolevogo) с 
analizatora. (On а method of quantitative И 
tion of] stimulation (tactile and painful the 
dermal analyzer. Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(9), 70.—Details are given of an instrument cap- 
able of quantitative control of degree of tactual and „ 
painful stimulation of the skin.—1. D. Lo * 

5510. Sendroy, Julius, Jr., & Cecchini, Louis P. 

titation of biological and other data by photo- 

electric measurement of areas. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y. 1952, 81, 478-483.—By means of a light 
source, condensing lens, base late surface i for 
specimen’s placement), a secon condensing lens, 
and a photoelectric cell connected to a саваа 
and variable resistance the authors descri | а 
method for measurement of irregular or PA at 
planar or projected areas. The apparatus, chee у 
and easily constructed, replaces the polar planim- 
eter.—L. A. Pennington. 
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5511. Young, Francis A., & Biersdorf, William R. егей. It is concluded that mental 
* An apparatus for taking rapid photographs of the should try to develop measuremen 


Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, “which give some hope for better satisfying 
65, 617-618.—An apparatus involving the use of practical validity criteria - 
stroboscopic lamps, and a strobotac are described.— mental-measurement criteri. 


* pupil in visual darkness. 


7% 


`7. А. Stern. 
New Tests : 


7.5512. Philip, C. Т. A mechanical aptitude test. Psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 759-766.—Compari 
+ Indian J. Psychol, 1949, 24, 90 0p. ш pencil 534 "s with the product mo 
» and paper test was derived for preliminary selection data resulted in a mean discrepancy of .00. The 
and guidance for high school pupils in choosing their standard deviation of the discrepancies was , 
careers. The correlation between test scores and With marked skew in the di 
attainment was sufficient to establish validity. It more) there are large num 
was found that mechanical aptitude measures some- “Тһе point at which the di 
thing different from so-called intelligence. Forgirls, split also affects the variabili : 
“the pattern of the distribution for mechanical apti- The higher the Correlation. the less the discrepam 
tude resembles that for intelligence more closely than between r, andr.” On the basis of these findings 


for the boys. Girls and boys use different abilities author recommends more 


for solving the same problems.—G, E. Bird, 


STATISTICS 


5513. Baker, Paul C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 5518. Dudek, Frank J. (U. Nebraska, Lincol 
Ind. Combining tests of significance in cross-vali- Concerning “reliability” of tests. Educ. psyc 

р dation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952,12,300-306.— Measmt, 1952, 12, 293-299.—“The reliability 
~ In cross-validation the problem of combining tests of efficient has meaning only in relation to the way 
i The terms, compound Which it is computed and the manner in which it 
probability and joint Probability, are defined and interpreted.” Statistical data are presented te 
distinguished with the Suggestion that compound illustrate “that longer tests may not afford то 
probability is the more appropriate value in cross- reliable prediction due to instability of the trail 
determining the being measured over periods of time.” The difficul h 

ed independent level of the test may also affect the reliability co- 
tests of significance is described. —W. Coleman. efficient. Reliabilit i 
5514. Bryan, Miriam M., Burke, 
Stewart, Naomi. Correction for gue! 
Scoring of pretests: effect upon item 
item validity indices, Educ, psychol. 


validation studies. An abac for 
compound probability of two combini 


5515. Coffman, William E, (ETS, Princet 5520. Engelhart, Max D., & Erickson, Ruth M 
N. J.) Estimating the internal consistency of pii A note on the calcu p } 
when items are scored 2, 1, or 0. 


»Measmt, 1952, 12, 392—393. 


analysis of Variance. The transformati 
cable when items are scored 2, 1, or O inst 


—W. Coleman. 


323-334.—A discussion of fhe Proble: 
logical measurement as they apply to 
z” Criticisms of mental testing are revie 
sible consequences of the difficultie 


‚ criteria for evaluating mental test 


Paul J, & preted in a relativel 


i ices and in effectiveness of extreme groups, 
асет for those pretests which had been difficult- factors are consi 


Educ. psychol. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 307-315.—A modification 
Presents а ОЁ Thurstone's method of com 
imating the is suggested.— Jy, Coleman. 


t using the 5521. Ferguson, G. A. (McGill U., Montreal, 3 
On 15 apDli- Que, Can.) A note on the Kuder-Richardson for- 
eadoflor0. mula. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 612-615.— 


—Coffman 


(U. Southern Cali- Richardson reli 1 

and the logic use of the Kuder-Richardson formula to provide 

smt, 1951, 11, indices of the inte 

ms Of psycho- personality inventories, attitude scales, and other _ 

mental testing. types of tests which permit of more than 2 categories 
isome pos- ОЁ response are considered.— A. J. Sprow. 


s outlined; and 5522. 
methods consid- Fra Oa 
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5517. Dudek, Frank J. 
A comparison of biserial r 


son ol 
ment r’s for the sam 


frequent usage of 7j 
view of its being a less time consuming computation, 

ertain cautions are suggested in its use.— W. Coles 
man. 


1951, 11, 403-408.—1 
ate University of Iowa are en 


ds to result in couraged to submit their objective examinations for Р 
than those ob- item analysis. Reliability of item-analysis data as 


function of sa 


func mple size, reliability of discriminatio 
indices as a fu 


nction of the per cent of papers in the 
and reliability as a function of other 
dered and data presented in tabular 
form.—A, J, Sprow. 


alculation of percentile ranks. Educ, 


puting percentile ranks 


he relationship between split-half and Kuder- 
ability coefficients and the extended — 
rnal consistency of responses on "9^ 


bert. The application of the con- 
cepts of multiple-operation measurement to the re- 
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sponse patterns on psychological tests. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 372-382.— This investigation 
sought to verify empirically hypotheses previously 
derived concerning the response properties of psy- 
chological tests that employ the method of multiple- 
operation measurement. Agreement between the- 
oretical expectations and empirical findings for 
several 
tain psychological tests.—A. J. Sprow. 

5523.4Glaser, Robert. (Amer. Inst. Res., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The reliability of inconsistency. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 60-64.—The reliability of 
the distributions of response inconsistency deter- 
‘mined from only 2 administrations of a test is con- 
sidered. The reliability of these inconsistent re- 
sponses points out a property of psychological 
measurement which should be considered in scaling 
procedures in which response patterns are considered 
to be reproducible from a test score. These incon- 
sistent responses should be considered in studies of 
inter- and intra-individual consistency.—4. 
Sprow. 


5524. Hertzka, Aldred F., Michael, William B., & 
Perry, Norman C. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Systematic error in estimates of a phi co- 
efficient. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 285-292. 
—A procedure is:described for determining the 
amourit of systematic error that may be present "in 
the use of a formula for estimation of the magnitude 
of phi coefficient corresponding to a total criterion 
sample from. knowledge of a size of a coefficient 
calculated from employment of contrasted groups.” 
—W. Coleman. $ 


5525. Horst, Раш. (ETS, Princeton, М. Ј.) 
Estimating total test reliability from parts of unequal 
length. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 368-371.— 
A formula and proof therefor are given for the 
estimate of the reliability of a total test from the cor- 
relation between the 2 parts if what proportion of 
the total test is taken up by each part is known.— 
А. J. Sprow. 


5526. Hoyt, Cyril J., & Stunkard, Clayton L. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis. Estimation of test 


' reliability for unrestricted item scoring methods. 


Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 756-758.—To 
estimate the reliability coefficient and the standard 
error of measurement with unrestricted item scoring 
methods a formula is proposed and its derivation 


described.— W. Coleman. 

. 5527. Hsü, E. Н. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D.C. Simple graphical determination of standard 
error of difference and correlation coefficient, Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 516-523.—A rapid 
graphical solution and a gadget method based on it 
are presented for the determination of the standard 
error of difference and correlation coefficient.— 
A. J. Sprow, 

5528. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh U., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.) An improved short-cut method for 
multiple R. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 316- 
322.—Jenkins’ new formula utilizes ratios of r's 


roperties of inconsistent responses on cer- 


directly instead of converting them in x 
short-cut remains са upon balan 3 duel 
variable multiples to build up a multiple R. A table 
Bes Bo oe pu chart.—W. Coleman. 

29. Kuang, Н. P. (0. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A critical evaluation of the brit еВ. 
ciency of three techniques in item analysis. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 248-266.—Comparison 
is made of 3 item analysis techniques: (1) the bi- 
serial correlation coefficient, (2) Z transformation, 
and (3) probit analysis. The Z transformation 
utilizing Davis’ index was the fastest method of 
computation, The 3 techniques seemed to agree in 
selecting best items.—W. Coleman. 

5530. Kurtz, Albert K., Jaspen, Nathan, & Ash, 
Philip. (Pennsylvania State Coll., State’ College.) 
An efficient method of partitioning populations 
among control and experimental groups. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 578-586.—The most 
efficient proportions of the total sample distributed 
among 1, 2, 3, or 4 control groups and from 1 to 10 
experimental groups for various ratios of the stand- 
ard deviation to maximize the critical ratio for ex- 
perimental-control group mean difference compari- 
sons are tabled, and the statistical formulation 
developed.—A. J. Sprow. 

5531. Levine, Abraham S. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A technique for developing suppression tests. Educ, 
psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 313-315.—Suppression 
items are suggested instead of suppression tests to 
measure non-valid variance. Suppression items 
may be identified when external criterion and inter- 
val consistericy item analyses are both used. Items 
that are only internally consistent in this joint 
analysis are revealed as suppressors and should be 
discarded. When these items are used in the pre- 
dictor ‘‘they tend to actually lower the validity of a 
predictor by adding more non-valid or contaminating 
variance. "—W. Coleman. 

5532. Mainland, Donald (N. Y. U. Coll. Med.), & 
Murray, I.M. Tables for usein fourfold contingency 
tests. Science, 1952, 116, 591-594.—Use of the 2 
tables published here can be substituted for the more 
laborious use of the chi-square contingenc (with 
Yates’ correction for continuity) or Fisher's exact 
tests, in cases where equal-size samples are bein 
compared and individuals are arranged in a four-fol 
contingency table, and where "the investigator re- 
quires only an assessment of significance at the: 
conventional 5% and 1% levels.” The very simp! 
method of using the tables is illustrated, and certat! 
limited applications when the samples are ипе ual 
in size are indicated. Preparation and reliabil ity 
of the tables are briefly covered.—B. R. Fisher. 

5533. Michael, William B., & Perry, Norman C. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) The predic- 
tion of membership in a 
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membership in a designated category of a trichoto- 
mous (continuous) dependent variable.” They also 
propose "in the instance of a true trichotomy an 
` equation based upon the principle of equal likelihood 
for approximating various critical scores in an inde- 
pendent variable that would permit the prediction of 
membership at a probability value of .50 in the two 
extreme categories associated with high and low 
scores." —W. Coleman. А 
5534. Michael, William B.; Perry, Norman C., & 
Hertzka, Alfred Е. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Systematic error in estimates of tetra- 
choric R. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 515-524, 
—A procedure is suggested for estimating theamount 
of systematic error introduced through use of the 
tetrachoric correlation formula. Two tables for use 
in the method are presented. — W. Coleman. 


5535. Mollenkopf, William G. (ETS, Princeton, 
N. J.) Some aspects of the problem of differential 
prediction. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 39-44, 
~ The results of several derivations pertinent to the 
simple case of differential prediction, in which the 
choice is limited to 2 alternative courses of action a 
and b, and it is desired to predict for a given indi- 
vidual ¢ whether his likelihood of success is better 
in a than in b, are given. Points regarding the char- 
acteristics desirable in a differential predictor are 
brought out—A. J. Sprow. 

5536. Perloff, Robert, & Perloff, Evelyn. A com- 
putational short-cut for adding standard scores. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 57-50. —A com- 
putational short cut for the addition of standard 
Scores for use where standard scores are justified and 
scores are to be added for a final composite.—4, J, 


Sprow. 
5537, P. Norman C., & Michael, William В. 
The Miren e 0 i i 


use of the extreme tails of a normal distribution of 
chol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 


Criterion scores. Educ. 
n derived for estimat- 


ing what the phi coefficient would be for a total cri- 
terion group from a knowledge of phi coefficient 
Ў ‘high’ апа ‘low’ (extreme) 
groups that consist of equal Proportions, such as the 
ofa total criterion sample. 


E and direction of 
‘prow. 

5538. Perry, Norman C, & 
(San Jose State Coll., Calif.) 
tetrachoric correlation coefficient to th. 
cient estimated from the extreme tails 

tribution of criterion scores, 
1952, 12, 778-786.— The derivation of a formula for 
estimating a tetrachoric correlation coefficient from 


William B. 
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27% of the total criterion group is equival 
Pearsonian r. A table is presented to facili 
computation of the tetrachoric correlation co 
—W. Coleman. Ў 
5539. Simon, Charles W. (Ohio State U,, 
bus.) Use of a deltagraph for presenting resu 
large number of t-tests of significance, 4 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 636-637.—A method for. 
cally presenting the results of a large number o 
of significance is described and advantages 
presentation are reported.—J. A. Stern, ^. 


The conce 
inter-item 


& Levine, Abraham. 
using raw scores | 
Educ. psychol. Mi 

the Strong Vocation 
n Classification Battei 


e in 186 pairs of 
It is concluded | 


ü 


s to nine-point stan 
This fact suggests that 
me can be saved with 
E accuracy thru using nine-point stan j 
score distributions with the IBM tabulating machine - 

in computing intercorrelations.— W. Coleman. EU 


(See also abstract 5582) 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


0542. American Board of Examiners in Profes- | 
sional Psychology. The work of ће... , 1952 — 
Ani ual Report. Amer. Psychologist., 1952, 7, 67 


5543. American Psychological Association. (Dor- 
обу C. Adkins, Recording Secretary.) Proceedings 
of the Sixtieth Annual Business Meeting of the 
er sont 2 & 4, 1952. Amer. Psychologist, 1954 

5544. American Psychological Association. Office 
of the Executive Secretary. APA officers, division 
Officers, editors, committees, representatives, and 
related organizations, 1952-1053. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1952, 7, 623-633. 1 
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5545. American Psychological Association. (Fill- 
more H. Sanford, Executive Secretary.) Summary 
report on the 1952 annual meeting. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1952, 7, 634-644. 

5546. Rohracher, Hubert. Aus der wissenschaft- 
lichen Arbeit des Psychologischen Institutes der 
Universitit Wien. (From the scientific work of the 
psychological institute, University of Vienna.) 
Wien. Z. Phil. Psychol. Pádag., 1951, 3, 233-264.— 
Summary of 60-odd studies which were among the 94 
carried out at the Institute since 1945. The topics 
cover such areas as perception, memory, personality, 
typology, testing, social and applied psychology. 
Bibliography of studies by members of the Institute. 
— А. О. Ross. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


5547. —————. J. McV. Hunt. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1952, 7, 607.— Portrait. 

5548. Baxter, C. A. Some reflections on thirty 
years of psychology. Bull. marit. Psychol. Ass., 1952, 
(Dec.), 5-10.—The past 30 years of psychology are 
reviewed in retrospect. Observations are made con- 
cerning schools of psychology, the division into sub- 
ject matter fields, developments in methodology, 
and the aims of psychology as a science.—W. F. 
Grether. 

5549. Fedotov, D. D. Iz proshlogo russkol psi- 
khiatrii. (From the past of Russian psychiatry.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(6), 74-76.—An 
account of the activities of S. P. Zavadskii-Kras- 
nopol'skit, noted for his translations into Russian of 
western psychiatric works during the 19th century. 
—I. D. London. 

5550. Fernberger, S. W. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Some European psychological lab- 
oratories—1951. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 619— 
626.—А report covering. a visit of experimental 
psychology laboratories and the problems encoun- 
tered in these laboratories in the countries of Italy, 
France, Belgium and Great Britain.—J. A. Stern. 

5551. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Tillich 
and pastoral psychology. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 
3, (Dec.), 9-10; 66.— Biography. 

5552. Roberts, David E. The man of the month: 
Paul Tillich. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3 (Dec.), 8.— 
Portrait. 

5553. Schlumberger, Marc. John Leuba (1884— 
1952). Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 274-211.— 
Obituary. 

5554. Spence, Kenneth W. Clark Leonard Hull: 
1884-1952. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 639-646.— 
Obituary. 

5555. von Bracken, Helmut. (Langer Kamp 15, 
Braunschweig, Germany.) Recent trends in German 
psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 47, 165-179.— 
The topics selected for discussion are considered by 
the author as not being represented prominently in 
current American research, such as new develop- 
ments in Gestalt psychology ; experimental investiga- 


tion of will; theory of Schichten; expressive move- 


ments; German projective tests, and dynamics of 
social adjustment. The-2 primary trends which are 
believed to exist concern the tendency to stress the 
dynamics of personality and to enlarge the bound- 
aries of psychology in the direction of processes that 
are more subtle, darker, less clear. 136 references.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

5556. Willis, Rudy. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Josiah Royce and the art of teaching. Educ. 
Theory, 1952, 2, 158-169.—A critique of the educa- 
tional views of Royce is presented in a historical 
perspective, in relation to his contemporaries— 
James, Dewey, Hall, Munsterberg, and others—and 
with reference to the controversies, particularly be- 
tween idealists and empiricists, that were current in 
the educational-psychological theory of the period, 
With William Dilthey, idealist Royce believed that 
any universally valid pedagogical science was im- 
possible, that "human nature" is a product of evolu- 
tion and differs from nation to nation and from cen- 
tury to century. Helpful pedagogical principles can 
be devised through psychological investigations, 
said Royce, but these must be adapted to each indi- 
vidual child and cannot be substituted for the 
teacher's personal insight. 50-item bibliography.— 
А. E. Kuenzli. : 

5557. Zurabashvili, A. D., & Menteshashvili, I. T. 
Vydaíüshchiisía psikhiatr M. M. Asatiani. (The out- 
standing psychiatrist, M. M. Asatiani.) Zh. Nevro- 
pat, Psikhiat., 1952, 52(4), 72-73.—An account of 
the psychiatric contributions of Asatiani, “опе of 
the founders of Soviet psychotherapy.”—I. D 
London. 


(See also abstracts 5564, 6054) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


5558. American Psychological Association, Com- 
mittee on Malpractice Insurance. The case for and 
against malpractice insurance for psychologists. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 677-683.—A prelimi- 
nary study indicates the complexity of the problem. 
Views of the committee, individual letters, experi- 
ence with such plans in New York and Los Angeles 
are given. While the committee will continue its 
study, members of the APA are urged to indicate 
their opinions and wishes.—R. Mathias. 

5559. American Psychological Association, Sub- 
committee on Training Methods and Procedures. 
(Francis P. Robinson, Chm.) Counselor c 
methods and procedures. A report of the Coun 
Training Committee, Division 17. Columbia, Mo.: 
E. C. Roeber, University of Missouri, 1952. 38 p. 
50¢.—This bulletin sets forth the results of a national 
survey by questionnaire on training methods. "These 
are presented in 3 sections: (1) an introduction, (2) 
methods and procedures in the professional literature, 
and (3) current training methods and procedures,— 
L. A. Pennington. САМ, 

. Baier, D. E., Harman, , cAdoo, 
i Can personnel researchers test and train 
themselves in statistics? Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
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1952, 12, 267-274.—Reports on an in-service train- 
ing program in psychological statistics, research de- 
sign, and data analysis conducted in the Personnel 
Research Section, A. С. О. A comprehensive test 
was cooperatively developed and given to the par- 
ticipants in the training program, Comparisons are 
made of scores on this test with ratings by associates, 
job level, and educational experience.—W. Coleman. 

5561. Blajan-Marcus, Simone. Erreurs, tátonne- 
ments et tentations des apprentis analystes. (Mis- 
takes, gropings and temptations of apprentice ana- 
lysts.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 202-312.—3 
types of apprentice errors occur: those due to the 
effect on counter-transference of the imperfect resolu- 
tion of interior conflicts; those due to inadequate 
analytic maturity, or tactical problems; those result- 
ing from theoretical gaps, or strategical difficulties.— 
С. Rubin-Rabson. ; 

5562. Bordin, Edward S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Ethical responsibilities of instructors in 
testing courses. Educ. bsychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
383-386.—This paper examines {һе “Proposed 
statement of ethical standards for the distribution of 
psychological tests and diagnostic aids” from the 
point of view of instructors in testing courses.— 
4. J. Sprow. 


5563. Fensterheim, Herbert. (New York U.) 
Introspections of a clinical trainee. Psychol. Newsltr, 
1952 No. 41, 1-5.—A clinical psychology trainee 
analyzes the problems he has encountered in his 
training program. The training program and the 
University’s contribution are discussed. It is felt 
that trainees, despite the shortcomings in training 
programs, have developed a sense of responsibility 
toward the patients, their organization, and the pro- 
fession as a whole. Until the University’s goals in 
the training of clinical psychologists are further clari- 
fied, the University will not make its maximum con- 
tribution to the trainee.— D, $. Leeds, 


5565. Katzenstein, Betty, & Schneider, Eliezer, 
i étic o exercício da psicologia. 
(Ethical principles of the practice of peychology.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnia, 1952, 4, 93-99, —Transla- 
tion into Portuguese is made of the 43 ethical princi- 
ү SEM by the Ne Mosk State Psychological 
ssociation, Inc., as guide in the rofessional i 
of psychology.—F. C. Sumner. г аня 
| 5566. Moore, B. V., & Bouthilet, Lorraine, The 
VA program for counseling Psychologists, Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 684-685.—The М.А. has estab- 
lished a training program for counseling psycholo- 
gists. A brief description of the Program is given. 
Upon recommendation of the Education and Train- 
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ing Board, the APA Council approved an interim 
list of schools for training and counseling psycholo- 
gists. A report on the Permanent plan will be pre- 
sented to the APA Board of Directors in the spring 
of 1953.— R. Mathias. 


5568. Sanford, Fillmore H., & Hemphill, John К. 
An evaluation of a brief course in psychology at the 
U. S. Naval Academy. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 
12, 194-216.—By means of 4 paper and pencil tests 
the authors have evaluated the effectiveness of 15 
hours instruction in psychology for midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy. Statistically significant gains 
were made on all 4 tests; common sense, social situ- 
ation questionnaire, social intelligence test, and criti- 
cal thinking test by the experimental group. The 
authors suggest that there is room to doubt that the 
changes will be permanent, “or that changes at the 
verbal level will result in changed behavior in con- 
crete social situations." They also point out that 
they have no evidence that the midshipmen will be 
more effective leaders by virtue of their slight study 
of psychology.—W. Coleman. 

5569. Tomaszewski, Tadeusz. Kryzys metodolo- 

Biczny w psychologii. (Methodological crisis in 
psychology.) Przeglad Psychol,, 1952, No. 1, 1-35.— 
The problem of working methods is at present the 
greatest difficulty Polish psychologists encounter. 
The crisis deals with two questions: (1) What is the 
actual difference between new and old problems? 
(2) Why do old methods which formerly sufficed 
fail in solving new problems? It is pointed out that 
the methods of tests is based on an entirely fictitious 
picture of reality. It is too analytic, and discon- 
nected from other functions. It leans too heavily on 
the quantitative rather than the qualitative aspect of 
psychic changes, The introspective method loses its 
value when confronted with the psychological prob- 
lems of socialism. The author states that an account 
of human functions must take into consideration the 
fact that they are an external manifestation of the 
Person who acts reflecting reality subjectively. 
5. Kasman. 
‚5570. U. S. Office of Education. National Scien- 
tific Register, Psychologists. U. S. Nail. Scient. 
Regist. Inform. Bull., 1952, No. 5, 4 p.—Data on age, 
military status, employment fields, functions, 
educational background, and professional income 
Secured from questionnaire returns from 6,578 mem- 
bers of the АРАС. M. Louttit. 


marit. Psychol. Ass., 1952, (Dec.), 19-28. Clinical 


psychologists are normally given status subordinate 
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to that of psychiatrists. Arguments are presented 
for clinical psychologists to be given equal status. 
The psychologists’ functions and status are discussed 
in four areas of work. (1) Asa diagnostician the 
psychologist should not be merely a laboratory tech- 
nician, but free to select his own tests and methods. 
(2) As therapist the psychologist is considered to 
have a definite and important role, which he is not 
always permitted to fill. (3) Research is one of the 
most significant and generally accepted functions of 
a psychologist. (4) Teaching of psychology in 
schools of psychiatry, most often done by psychia- 
trists, is considered to be a proper function of a 
clinical psychologist.—W. F. Grether. 

5572. Wolfle, Dael (Chm.), et al. Improving 
undergraduate instruction in psychology. New 
York: Macmillan, 1952. vii, 60 p. $1.25.—This is 
the report of a committee which met during the 
summer of 1951 at Cornell University to “develop а 
better undergraduate curriculum in psychology than 
is now béing taught." The project was supported by 
the Grant Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation. 
Following a preface by the Chairman of the commit- 
tee the details of the proposed new curriculum are 
presented. The headings of the 6 chapters which 
comprise these proposals indicate what the commit- 
tee accomplished: "Objectives of Undergraduate 
Instruction in Psychology”; “The Recommended 
Curriculum"; “Personal Adjustment Courses”; 
“Technical Training in Psychology”; “Problems in 
the Implementation of the Curriculum" ; “Research 
Problems Underlying the Curriculum in Psychol- 
ogy."—F. Costin. 

5573. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. 
apolis.) The ethics of counseling. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1952, 12, 161-177.—Wrenn discusses the 
implications for counselors of the APA Code of 
Ethics, emphasizing that a "conflict in counseling 
ethics can be resolved only by recourse to a frame- 
work of values.” As the counselor will ultimately 
have to resort to his own values to solve ethical con- 
flicts, it is Wrenn’s contention that the counselor 
may truly have to think more of others than of him- 
self. “Counselors need to strengthen their moral 
courage as well as their understandings and skills, 
for it is the constellation of all these qualities that 
provides true professional competence.”—W. Cole- 


man, 
(See also abstract 6160) 


(U. Minnesota, Minne- 


FILMS 


. 5574. Behavioral changes following aleocortical 
injury in rodents, carnivores, and primates. 
(Schreiner, Leon, & Kling, Arthur.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, color, sound, 20 min., 1952. Available 
through Army Medical Service, Graduate School, 
Neuropsychiatry Division, Washington ТоС 


Behavioral changes in cats, rodents, and monkeys . 


following surgical injury of the pyriform cortex, 
amygdala and adjacent structures are demonstrated. 
The postoperative behavior in all preparations shows: 
(1) increased activity to visual stimuli, (2) in- 


27: 5572-5578 


creased oral behavior, (3) lack of aggressive re- 
sponse to stimuli normally eliciting such responses, 
(4) hypersexual behavior toward animals of same 
species or different species. The destruction of the 
hypothalamic ventromedial nuclei in previously 
amygdalectomized cats, shows loss of hypersexual 
activity, and increased aggressiveness——A. Manot. 

5575. Choosing your marriage partner. (Hill, 
Reuben.) 16 mm. motion picture film, Ms or 
black and white, sound, 13 min., 1952. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill. $62.50, color $125.00.—The problem of the 
choice of a marriage partner is analyzed through the 
presentation of a student who contemplates mar- 
riage, but has difficulties in deciding which one of two 
girls he knows would be the better choice. Under the 
advice of a marriage counselor he considers various 
aspects of emotional maturity, family background, 
philosophy of life, and compatibility of personality 
as keys to a mature choice. Behavioral aspects of 
these basic concepts are exemplified in various film 
sequences. Teachers’ guide with reading references. 
—А. Manoil. " 

5576. Client centered therapy, Part I. (Rogers, 
Carl R., & Segel, Reuben H.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film black and white, sound, 31 min, 1952. 
Available through the Psychological Cinema Regis- 
ter, State College, Pa., rental $4.50 a day, sale 
$125.00.—The film presents the technique of client- 
centered therapy as performed on an actual case. 
The function of the therapist, the interview and the 
reactions of the client are illustrated. Certain por- 
tions of the film are repeated, the therapist explains 
his functions and interprets the behavior of the client 
for the audience. The moment the client starts 
asking questions of apri ps as the beginning 
of the therapy proper. As the therapeutic 

rogresses the client begins to express iei more 
reely.—4A. Manoil. ї 

5577. Client centered therapy Part П. (Rogers, 
Carl R., & Segel, Reuben 3 16 mm, motion 
picture film black and white, sound, 30 min., 1952. 
Available through the Psychological Cinema Regis- 

Ра., rental $4.50 a day, sale 
$125.00.—This is the second part of the film “Client 


client centered therapy in progress as pd 
» - 
а 


the actual process of client cente! 
A. Manoil. 

5578. erimental neuroses in monkeys. 
et т Jules H., & Pechtel, Curtis.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, silent, 19 min., 
1950. Available through Psycholo ical Cinema 
Register, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. $38.00.—Experimental neuroses in monkeys are 
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demonstrated through the presentation of animals’ lems of a high school newspaper, 
deviant behavior as a consequence of motivational strates bar line, circle, 
conflict. After conditioning for securing food, a usefulness of graphs as 
rubber snake is presented. This creates a conflict is emphasized. Teache 
between the feeding response and an "apparently classroom use-—A. Mano 
spontaneous aversive reaction." The animals show 5583. The meanin, 


neurotic tension, inhibition, stereotyped motor re- Reuben.) 
actions, gastro-intestinal dysfunction, motor dis- 
turbances, startle and escape behavior, phallic be- 


and equation gra 
a means of comn 
' guide with sugges 


havior, sexual deviations, aimlessness, extreme de- Ill. $62.00; color, $125.00. 


pendence, and loss of dominance position.—4A. 
Manoil. 


?.00.— Various aspec 
preparation for marriage are 
presentation of a young engaged. 


gagement as a 
through the 


5579. He acts his age. 16 mm. motion picture The film e 
film, color or black and white, sound, 13 min., 1949. adjustment 
Available through National Film Board of Canada, ties learn to 


400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., and other dis- 
tributors. $60.00, color $112.00.—This is the first 
film in the series, “Ages and Stages" which presents 
characteristic aspects of child development. Various 
patterns of behavior from one year to fifteen are 
demonstrated with emphasis on individual differ- 


mphasizes the en 


as a life problem. | 
ferences.—A, Manoil, © 


ences and age characteristics as manifested in play, 5584, More 


free and supervised activity, attitudes towar 
adult, and general socialization processes. The need 
for parental understanding and affection is stressed. 


dates for Kay. 
16 mm. motion picture film, | 
or, sound, 11 min., 1952, As 
ms, Coronet Bldg., Chi 


the Weathersby.) 
and white or col 


The film was made with the assistance of Dr. С. С. through Corone 


Stogdill, psychiatrist.—4, Manoil, 


Ш. $50.00; color, 


—Various aspec 
dating as experienced by ad ri 


5580. Heredity and prenatal development. 16 sented through the behavio 


mm. motion picture film black and white, sound, 21 
min., 1950. Available through McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, Psychological Cinema Register, 
State College, Pa., and other distributors. Rental, d 
$3.00 a day; sale $100.00.—Various aspects of to th 
fertilization, genetic factors, and prenatal develop- : 
ment, as well as the behavior of the newborn are A. Manoil. 
demonstrated through diagrams, commentary, and 5585. Mi 
actual photography. The film illustrates also the N.E, & 
importance of environmental factors in the total de- ack? 


more dates, 


otivation and reward in le 
16 mm. motion picture fi 
15 min., sound, 1948. Avail 


velopment of the individual.— 4. Manoil. black and whit 


$100.00.— Various aspects of conce 


order to 
introd 


through the Ps 
College, Pa. 
Trial-and-erro 


ychological Cinema Register, J 
32.50 a day; sale $60.00- 


a slight electric shock motivates 
g to strike the bar so as 
ats learning to rotate a wheel, 
or to strike another animal: 


К oluntary second rat into learnin 
d. Concentration asastudy avoid the shock. R: 


bite a rubber tube, 


s (1) selection of an also shown.—4. Manoil, 
idea or goal to be attended to, (2) f, i i М - 
questions and looking for са амана d 2586. Right or 


Wrong? Making moral decision 
T.) 16 mm. motion picture film 
d white, sound, 11 min., 19 
Coronet Films, Coronet ВІ 
$50.00, color $100.00.—The proble 


wes (3) тес. (Landis, Judson 
, Color or black aj 
Available through 


Chicago 1, IIl. 
5582. The language of graphs. (Christoff ical 5 
H.C.) 16 mm. motion picture Es color оъ сыа 


and white, sound, 13 min., 1948, Availabl 
Coronet Films, Coronet, Bldg., Kites vo Е bi [Urine 
$62.00, color, $125.00.—The Construction and use- cent (e: 
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ards in making decisions is present 
A gang of teen-age boys is shown i 
eaking a window of a warehouse. Опе 
rs of the gang who personally is 


xcept for his association with the others, 
1 seen and reco 
financial prob- man hesitat 


for discussion. 


gnized by the watchman. The t 
es, but decides to call the police; 
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mother of the boy is uncertain but doesn’t hide the 
boy; the owner of the warehouse asks for punish- 
ment; the police officer. is patient with the boy who 
denies having broken the window and doesn’t think 
it would be right to “squeal” on the others. The boy 
maintains the same attitude toward a church coun- 
selor. The film ends by letting the audience discuss 
and decide what is right.—4. Manoil. 

5587, Subcortical relationships and emotional be- 
havior in the albino rat. (Brady, Joseph V., & 
Nauta, Walle J. H.) 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, silent, 13 min., 1952. Available 
through Army Medical Service Graduate School, 
Department of Psychology, Neuropsychiatry Divi- 
sion, Washington 12, D. C.—The film demonstrates 
the effects on the rat of surgical lesions in the septal 
forebrain area. Pre-operative and postoperative be- 
havior is shown. Experimental animals are gener- 
ally jumpy with marked changes in tenseness, sensi- 
tivity, aggressiveness, and escape behavior as com- 
pared with both normal and operated controls.— 
А. Manoil. 

5588. The terrible twos and the trusting threes. 
16 mm. motion picture film, color or black and white, 
sound, 20 min., 1950. Available through National 
Film Board of Canada, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ш., and other distributors. $80.00, color $160.00. 
This film is the second in the series "Ages and 
Stages" presenting characteristic aspects of child 
development. The behavior of two and three year 
olds is shown as observed in the nursery and at home. 
Various activities such as independent play, object 
manipulation, beginning of toy sharing, and coopera- 
tive play at three, language activity, toilet training, 
eating habits, imitation of the adult as well as imagi- 
nary play are demonstrated through photography of 
actual situations. The film emphasizes individual 
differences, and the need for parental affection and 
understanding, especially with reference to the 
process of socialization.—4. Manoil. 

_ 5589. Views of a decorticated dog. 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture film, black and white, silent, 10 minutes, 
1934. Available through Psychological Cinema 
Register, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., $19.50.— Characteristic behavior aspects of a 
decorticated dog are shown. The decorticated dog 
shows poor proprioceptive control of the limbs, 
tends to retain imposed postures, has an unsteady 
gait, and moves blindly into an obstacle without 
trying to remove it; also, it shows difficulties in 
taking food, has extreme reactions to stimulation, 
and abnormally dilated pupils. Conditioning to 
simple stimuli is shown.—A. Manoil. 
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5590, Bayley, Nancy, & Pinneau, S. R. Erratum. 
J. Pediat., 1932, 41, 371.—A correction of Table II 
D is presented from page 429 of the article "Tables 
for predicting adult height from skeletal age: reviseg 
for use with the Greulich-Pyle Hand Standards’ 
(see 27: 806).—M. C. Templin. 
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5591. Bergna, Luis María. Estudio cefalometrico 
de la poblacion misionera de ascendencia conocida. 
(A cephalometric study of the population in Misiones 
of known ancestry.) An. Inst. Etnica nac., 1951, 4, 
103-150.— The children range in age from 7 to 16 
years; their ancestors were Poles, Ucranians, Ger- 
mans, Argentinians, Paraguayans, Brazilians, Turks, 
and Lebanese. Differences are not correlated with 
sex or age. All the groups exhibit hybridism. Boys 
show more variations than girls. Heads tend to be 
round and tall. Argentinians and Paraguayans are 
more like each other than they are like other 
children.—H. L. Latham. 

5592. Boag, T. J. The white man in the Arctic. 
A preliminary study of problems of adjustment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 444-449.—Observa- 
tions are reported on some of the psychological 
stresses of life in the Arctic, and reactions to them. 
The importance of distinguishing between situations 
involving direct exposure to climatic stress, and 
those in which such exposure is avoided, is pointed 
out. Some of the difficulties involved in the field 
work are described and suggestions are made as to 
thed Ha glong which further study should proceed. 
—F. W. Snyder. 

5593. Brown, Arnold L., Vawter, Gordon F., & 
Marbarger, John P. (U. Illinois, Chicago.) Tem- 
perature changes in human subjects during exposure 
to lowered oxygen tension in a cool environment, 
J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 456—-463.—'“ТһҺе response in 
humans to exposure to a cool environment does not 
appear to be significantly altered by a reduced 
partial pressure of oxygen in the inspired air.”— 
А. Chapanis. 

5594, Davis, D. Russell. Emotional disturbances 
and behavioural reactions. In Studies of únder- 
nutrition in Wuppertal 1946-9. London: Med. Res. 
Council Spec. Rep. Ser. No. 275, 1951, p. 147-164.— 
“Many of the symptoms and signs that were com- 
monly seen in civilians and repatriated prisoners 
were not directly attributable to undernutrition, 
although they were often associated with it. There 
would seem to be a psychological as well as a physical 
cause for the breathlessness, sweating, insomnia, 
giddiness, exaggerated reflexes, fatigue, impairment 
of memory and other complaints. All these symp- 
toms can be regarded as components of an effort 
syndrome. It is suggested that among the German 
civilians the stresses accompanying the shortage 0! 
food were the main underlying causes of anxiety, 
and hence of the signs of effort syndrome. The 
treatment they received in Russia and the difficulties 
facing them on their return seem to have ргоуо 
the symptoms in the repatriated prisoners. — 


J. Brožek. 

Schneider, 
Robert A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Ene) Studies 
mic sensory bombardment on emotions, bloo! 
[no XI 640-653.—Blood oxygen 


J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, ood o 
saturation levels assessed by spectroscopic oximetry 
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are different for psychiatric patients and for normals, 
whether stimulation is photic, sonic, or tactile. 35 
references.—W. L. Wilkins, 

. 5596. Goldstein, M. S., Ramey, E. R., Fritz I., & 
Levine, R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Reversal of effects of 
Stress in adrenalectomized animals by autonomic 
blocking agents. Use of atropine, banthine and 
dibenamine. Amer, J. Physiol., 1952, 171, 92-99, — 
Adrenalectomized rats and dogs were subjected to 
various types of stress, e.g. hemorrhagic shock, cold, 
and strenuous muscular activity. It was found that 
injection of such chemical substances as atropine, 
banthine, dibenamine, which block activity of the 
autonomic nervous system at various points, pro- 
tected the adrenalectomized animals against the 
pues of the above mentioned stresses,—J. P. 

'"ubek. 


5597. Henry, J. P., Ballinger, E. R., Maher, P. J., 
& Simons, D. G. (Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio.) Animal studies of the subgravity state during 
rocket flight. J. Aviat, Med., 1952, 23, 421-432.— 
Physiological and pog hic records made on 
primates enclosed in high-altitude rockets suggest 
that the subgravity state, in currently attainable 
durations of 2 to 3 minutes, does not lead to any 
serious psychophysiological difficulties. — 4, Chap- 
anis. 


prosthetic dentistry, J, prosthetic Dent., 1952, 2, 
problems of muscular tension, espe- 


item bibliography.—C. М, Louttit. 


L. Side effects of 
York: Elsevier Publ, Co., 1952. xii 


5600, Rubin, Herman H. Glands, 
sonality, New York: Wilfred Funk, 1989” x, 205 p. 
$2.95 —Writing. in non-technical 1 
physician-author describes the various endocrine 
glands and how their ing regulates “all 
human architecture,” types Personality, and shapes 
sexual desire and activity. Separate chapters are 
devoted to sexual virility, overweight, senescence, 


Personality, rejuvenation, and endocrine diagnosis 
and treatment, - R. Adams, 


report on 
a, 1951. 


n reviewing the contributions to the subject, the 


author especially considers their bearing on his con- 
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concept is the chief theme of the book. The present 
work is intended as a sequel to the author’s previous 
volume Stress, published in 1950 and duplication of 
material previously presented is avoided. 3000 refer- 
ences of papers published since 1949 are listed in ње 
appendix.— (Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) d 


(USAF Sch. 


i 

ncy following 

east-west or west-east direc. 

tions because of the day-night time shifts involved, 
—A. Chapanis. 


5603. Sutherland, Clarence G. (U. Arkansas, 
Little Rock.), Brown, Willis E., & Jungck, Edwin C. 9 
Resistance of normal human thyroids to propyl- - 
thiouracil. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol, N. Y., 1952, 81, 
466-468.—Increased dosages of the drug over a 7.5 99 
month period to 8 women psychiatric patients was ^ 
accompanied, in opposition to the hypothesis, by no ( 
evidence of hypothyroidism. The use of the drugin ~ 
the treatment of angina conditions is thus questioned, 
—L. A. Pennington. 3 


5604, Weil-Malherbe, H. & Bone, A. D. (Run- ү 
well Hosp., Wickford, Essex, Eng.) The concentra- 
tion of adrenaline-like substances in blood during | 

sulin hypoglycaemia. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 565- / 
578.—Lowest level of adrenalin in venous blood is 
reached a half hour after injection. Rise in blood- 
adrenalin level is essential for restoration of con- 
sciousness. 43 references.—W. Г, Wilkins. 


5605. White, Clayton S., Humm, Jane H., Arm- 
strong, Elizabeth D., & Lundgren, Nils P. V. (Love- 
lace Found. Med. Educ. & Res., Albuquerque, N. M.) 
Human tolerance to acute exposure to carbon di- 
oxide. Report No. 1: Six per cent carbon dioxide in 
air and in oxygen. J. Aviat, Med., 1952, 23, 439- 
455.—Although the inhalation of carbon dioxide 
caused many subjective complaints and produced 
marked physiological effects (notably an increase in 
the rate and depth of respiration), errors and speed of 
card sorting were not affected.— A. Chapanis. 


5606. Wiener, G., Salpeter, M. M., Tobach, Е, 
Wineburg, E., & Welch, L. The effect of the experi- 
mental situation on the amplitude of the psychogal- 
уапіс response in humans. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 
47, 213-225.—24 college women were presented in 
experimental and non-experimental situations with a 
yellow pilot light, a nonsense syllable, and a square 
of white light as stimuli. No significant differences 
were found between responses to the same stimuli in 

е experimental and non-experimental situations. 
It seemed that the attitude of the 5 toward the ex- 
perimental nature of the situation, rather than the 
experimental situation per se, is more instrumental 
in affecting the amplitude of the PGR.—M. J. 


Stanford, 
(See also abstract 5580) 
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5607. Alexander, Leo. The suppression of the 
clonic phase in electrically induced conyulsions in 
man. J. Neuropath., 1952, 11, 169-183.—The results 
in this study of 81 convulsive treatments in 27 differ- 
ent patients are based on interpretation of kymo- 
graphic recordings from the patient’s chest wall. 


Electrically induced convulsions can be made entirely 


tonic instead of tonic-clonic by continuing the in- 
ducing stimulus throughout the entire duration of 
the convulsion. The author feels that this observa- 
tion supports the theory of the cortical origin of the 
clonic phase.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

5608. Delgado, Jose M. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Hidden motor cortex of the cat. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1952, 170, 673—681.—Electrodes were per- 
manently implanted in the surface and in the cortex 
buried within the sulci of the frontal lobe of cats. 
Electrical and chemical stimulation of unanesthe- 
tized animals indicated the existence of motor repre- 
sentation in the hidden cortex of the frontal lobe. 
“Hindlimbs are represented within the cruciate 
sulcus. Forelimbs, neck and face are consecutively 
placed from the superior to the inferior part of the 
presylvian sulcus."—J. P. Zubek. 

5609. Gluzman, E. B., & Meler’ian, E. A. K 
voprosu o bioélektricheskoi kharakteristike élektro- 
konvul'sivnogo pripadka. (On the bioelectric char- 
acter of the electroconvulsive seizure.) Zh, Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(3), 17-21.—A comparison of the 
electroencephalograms of epileptics (during and be- 
tween seizures) and those of the electroconvulsed 
(during and between electroshocks).—I. D. London. 


5610. Ischlondsky, N. The role of the cortex in 
consciousness as learned from conditioned-reflex 
studies. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 440-453.— 
The author elaborates on his conceptions of the 
cerebral dynamics involved in consciousness in terms 
of his constructs of excitation, inhibition, induction 
and irradiation. The basic process of differentiating 
self from others, as seen in the infant, is attributed to 
the “motor conditioned responses connected with the 
pronunciation of the two words (you and I),” 
Cortical localization is divided into a fixed localized 
area and into a dynamic variable localization insur- 
ing plasticity of response to the organism. The 
author critically reviews some of Paylov’s concepts 
of conditioning in juxtaposition to his own.—J. 
Stern. 

5611. Katz, Bernhard. (University Coll., London, 
Eng) The nerve impulse. Sci. Amer., 1952, 187 (5), 
55—64.—The electrophysiology of the nerve impulse 
g currently understood is described.—C. : 

outtit, 


‚5612. Klein, George S. (The Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.), & Krech, David. Cortical 
conductivity in the brain-injured. J. Pers., 1952, 
21, 118-148.— The basic assumption was that if pro- 
longed exposure to stimulation results in decreased 
conductivity (satiation) of cortical tissue, the effect 
will be marked with brain lesion. Trends were: (1) 
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frequency and intensity of satiation effects were 
greater in the brain-injured; (2) brain-injured 
reached satiation quicker; (3) the satiated state per- 
sisted longer in the brain-injured, recovery being 
slower and less pronounced (fatigue and learning 
factors ruled out); and (4) high correlational values : 
suggest a relation between extent of disturbance and 
after effect.—M. О. Wilson. 

5613. Köhler, Wolfgang. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.), 
Held, Richard, & O'Connell Donald Neil. An 
investigation of cortical currents. Proc. Amer. 
phil. Soc., 1952, 96, 290-330.— Cortical currents in 
the cerebral cortex can be amplified, recorded and 
measured. When a visual object is perceived, the 
flow of current is concentrated in the area where the 
object's image is projected upon the visual cortex, 
spreading diffusely and returning again to the field 
of concentration. Movement of the object strength- 
ens these currents. Polarity is the same for bright 
and dark objects and for after-potentials. Audito; 
stimulation produces similar phenomena in the audi- 
tory cortex but of opposite potential. The nature of 
these electronic phenomena is discussed and reasons 
are given for dismissing certain alternative hypothe- 
ses.—E, G. Boring. 

5614, Li, Choh-luh. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.), 
McLennan, Hugh, & Jasper, Herbert. Brain waves 
and unit discharge in cerebral cortex. Science, 1952, 
116, 656-657.—Results of experiments with cats 
“would seem to prove that the brain waves commonly 
used by the electroencephalographer as an index of 
cortical activity may, under certain circumstances, 
bear little relation to the active discharge of indi- 
vidual cortical cells, at least of the type from which 
records can be obtained with microelectrodes.” 
There is no support here for the ideas that (1) "the 
slow waves result from envelopes of spike discharge,’ A 
and (2) “the ‘spontaneous’ rhythms of the brain are 
due to nerve impulses circulating in reverberating 
closed chains of self-re-exciting units, since the slow 
waves continue when unit discharge . ... is sup- 
pressed by hypoxia or anesthesia." Several hypothe- 
ses as to the nature of brain waves are suggested.— 


B. R. Fisher. d i К 

5615. McAdam, W., & McClatchey, W. 1. 
(Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) The electro- 
encephalogram in aged patients of a mental hos Я 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 711—715.—In 50 to 65 pa- 
tients examined EEG was normal. and 47 of these 
showed no intellectual deterioration. Of the 47 
subjects 16 had low alpha index and these were 
active, restless individuals; the other. 31 had high 
alpha index and were passive, inactive individuals.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5616. Marshall, Clyde. Neurological mechanisms 
and psychological theories. . marit, Psychol. 
Ass., 1952, (Spring), 2-10.— Neurological findings 
obtained through extirpation and electrical stimula- 
tion of the cortex are discussed in terms of the psy- 
chological problems which they raise concerning rec- 
ognition and memory processes: Evidence is cit 
from Penfield for localization of consiousness in the 
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mid-brain rather than the cortex, New electronic 
techniques, namely, reverberating circuits, negative 
feedback and scanning methods, are shown to offer 
new.concepts for understanding of memory, purposive 
behavior and recognition of patterns that are 
` changed in size.—W. F, Grether. 
5617. Mickle, Walter A. & Ades, Harlow W. 
` (Emory U., Ga.) A composite sensory projection 
area in the cerebral cortex of the cat. Amer. J. 
Physiol, 1952, 170, 682-689.—Using the evoked 
potential technique it has been shown that the 
auditory, vestibular and somesthetic systems over- 
lap extensively in a small cortical region in the cat, 
comprising the inferior portions of the anterior 
ectosylvian and suprasylvian gyri and the composite 
gyrus. The potentials evoked by each mode of 
stimulation were of such short latency that they 
can be accounted for only by direct projection from 
thalamic relay nuclei. “The projection to this area 
of several sense modalities which have in common 
their relation to posture and spatial orientation sug- 
gest the possibility of a primary cortical area of 
correlation.” —J. P, Zubek. 


central nervous system. J, nerv, ment. Dis., 1952, 
116, 454~455.—“Carbon dioxide appears to prevent 
appear first in the 


amines, methionine 
J. A. Stern, 


aes. area, the sound induces, 
lations, an increase in the frequency of oscillation, 


Biol. Abstr.) 


5620. Woodbi › Lowell A. 
(U. Utah, Salt Lake C т 
electroshock 
1952, 170, 661-667.—Vari 
оноп of threshold seizures in albi 


duce such 
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kinds of stimuli: (1) single pulses, (2) 

unidirectional pulses of variable duration, 
directional rectangular pulses of variable 
and (4) alternating sine-wave current.—J, PY 


(See also abstracts 5574, 5587, 5589) ` 
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5621. Bauer, Herbert J. (Loyola U., Chica 
Discrimination of tactual stimuli. 
1952, 44, 455-459.—10 different sur 
3 different methods of serial exploration were 
to determine which, 
signed tactual stimuli, are sufficiently discri, 
to be feasibly employed for the purpose of 
coding typical control knobs, levers, and push 
tons. Simple, 1-sec. tactual contact with thet 


Accuracy 0 
crimination between textures was, in the ma 


better than would be expi 
L. Gaier. 


1952, 75, 
aspects of the field 
ology of taste гесе 
lated stimuli; evid 


tion of the nervous sy: 
ity of the chemorec 


time, both in their 
ception of the rate 
functions are relative 
Stanford. 


illuminance matches of projected pictures of fi 
related and liquid-related objects were investig 
1n a series of experiments in the area of percep 

ange in need-related objects. The results 
sented support the Statement that increasing 
gives rise to an increasingly positive time error in 
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illuminance matches of objects relevant to that 
need.—E. L. Gaier. 


5625. Hill, Harris E., Flanary, Harold G., Kor- 
netsky, Conan H., & Wikler, Abraham. (Public 
Health Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Relationship 
of electrically induced pain to'the amperage and 
the wattage of shock stimuli. J. clin. Invest., 1952, 
31, 464-472.— The wiring circuit is described for an 
apparatus for controlling either the delivery wattage 
or the delivery amperage of electrical stimuli of fixed 
duration. The power developed by a particular 
voltage in a biological circuit of a given resistance 
did not correspond to that in a physical circuit with 
the same characteristics. It is demonstrated that 
the delivery wattage correlates more highly than 
amperage with subjective estimation of the intensi- 
ties of electric shock stimuli.—C. M. Louttit. 


5626. Kennedy, John L. (Rand Corp. Santa 
Monica, Calif.) An evaluation of extra-sensory per- 
ception. Proc. Amer. phil, Soc., 1952, 96, 513— 
518.—Earlier experiments show that a finding for 
ESP may be influenced by a bias for or against the 
hypothesis of ESP when the bias is held by the per- 
son who records the data and that person knows 
how the data would affect the confirmation of the 
hypothesis. Mistakes of entry in the direction of 
belief may be influenced by desire, expectation, or 
the direction of attention at the moment the entry 
is made. Controversy about ESP will diminish when 
better control is used in the design of experiments in 
parapsychology.—E. G. Boring. 


5627. Levin, Max M. Inconsistent cues in the 
establishment of perceptual illusions. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 517-532.— The experiments re- 
ported here are an extension of the Brunswik ani 
Herma study (see 26: 660) in an attempt to stabilize 
the inconsistent "ecological" correlation and to 
separate the factors of relative frequency and weight 
differential. The results confirm the findings of 
Brunswik and Herma and are interpreted in terms of 
Brunswik’s “probabilistic theory” as well as in terms 
of Zigler's theory accounting for postcontraction in 
terms of neurophysiology and in Helson's concept of 
“adaptation-level”.—J. A. Stern. 


5628. Marcovitz, Eli. The meaning of déjà vu. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 481-489,—The feeling 
in déjà vu is an illusory fulfilment of a wish that one 
could repeat some previous experience $0 that one 
could make the outcome accord better with a desire, 
—L. N. Solomon. 


5629. Mosel, James N., & Kantrowitz, Gerald. 
The effect of monosodium glutamate on acuity to the 
primary tastes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 573- 
579.—An experimental test of the hypothesis that 
monosodium glutamate modifies taste acuity by 
determining its effect on the absolute thresholds of 
primary tastes (sweet, salty, sour, апа bitter). 
Acuity to salty and sweet substances were totally 
unaffected, acuity to sour was somewhat increased, 
while acuity to bitter was greatly enhanced. The 
results of this study are discussed in their relation- 
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Бр p. other similar studies with discrepant findings. 


(See also abstracts 5509, 5747, 5761, 5993, 6049) 


VISION 


5630. Alexander, L. T., & Bricker, P. D. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Figure-ground con- 
trast and binocular rivalry, J. exp. Psychol, 1952, 
44, 452-454.—To investigate the relationship be- 
tween the rate of alternation in binocular Has 
and the degree of figure-ground contrast. of stereo- 
scopic fields, 5 stereograms, differing in degree of 
figure-ground contrast, were presen! to 5 Ss No 
reliable systematic relationship was found although a 
trend in this direction is indicated. It was suggested 
that the higher intersubject variability found here 
was due to the influence of massing of the trials.— 
E. L. Gaier. 

5631. Berliner, Anna. The psycho! field, a 
determinant factor in vision. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 
43, 1959-1964.—In the first of a series of articles, 
experimental work in the field of visual perception is 
reviewed with emphasis on the psychological factors 
which may influence vision,— 2D. Shaad. 

5632. Blackwell, Н. Richard. (U. a 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) Brightness discrimination data 
for the specification of quantity of illumination, 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 602-608.—A descrip- 
tion is given of the methods and results of the au- 
thor's investigations into foveal brightness discrimi- 
nation as a function of luminance level and length of 
exposure. Each set of the data is treated by probit 
analysis, giving the mean and standard deviation of 
the best fitting ogive for the particular condition, 
It is suggested that since the prescription of the 
quantity of illumination is often determined by the 
performance—involving accuracy and speed—in cer- 
tain tests, the data of brightness discrimination 
investigations are more appropriate as such a meas- 
ure: the quantity of illumination necessary for a 
discrimination task for a given accuracy level and 
exposure time can be obtained from the brightness 
discrimination data.—4G. Westheimer. 

5633. Bouman, M. A. Peripheral contrast thresh- 
olds for various and different wavelengths for eH 
ing field and test stimulus. J. opt. Soc, Amer. 1952, 
42, 820-831.— Contrast thresholds for регір 
vision were determined for test spots of уа! 
and duration. Various combinations of and 

тееп lights were used for test light and background 
illumination. Results are interpreted in relation to 
hypotheses of the number of quanta involved in 
visual threshold determination. Under most condi- 
tions the effects determined for one eye were not 
influenced by stimulation or state of adaptation in 
the other eye.—L. A. Riggs. ! 

5634. Bri C. S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 


The correction of low intensity luminance functions 


kinje effect. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 
e. npe certain conditions, studies on 
visual thresholds as a function of luminance have 
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indicated that the transition from cone to rod func- Ап historical presentation of similar investigations 
tion occurs within a narrow range. of luminances. is followed by experiments in stroboscopic movement 
‘his has suggested the possibility of establishing а illustrated with graphs and tables, Among other 
‘rod luminance scale’ for lower intensities. Based on topics treated are speed of rotation, time intervals 
standard photopic and scotopic luminosity data, a and time exposure, influence of illumination, pres- 
correction curve for translating from cone to rod entation with and without point of fixation, of ' 
luminance specification has been calculated." The horizontal and vertical distance, increase of time 
luminance at which the transition occurs from cone exposure of first and second presentation and dura- 
to rod vision is a quantity which depends upon the tion of movement, with a comparison between the 
icular stimulus conditions. After this quantity child's perception and that of the adult. Bibli- 
1s determined for a given color it is possible to make ography.—G. E. Bird. 
at least qualitative predictions about the transition 5640. Gulley, Wayne E. (USAF Sch. Aviat, 
values for other colors.—L. A. Riggs. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Night vision training at 
5635. Brown, W. В. J. (Eastman Kodak Co., the USAF School of Aviation Medicine. J, Aviat, 
Rochester, N. Y.) The effect of field Size and chro- Med., 1952, 23, 490-494; 529.—General description 
matic surroundings on color discrimination. J. opt. of apparatus and demonstrations currently used for 
Soc. Атет:, 1952, 42, 837-844. — With large (12°) nightvision training —A, Chapanis. 
visual test fields color discrimination is better than 5641. Halsey, Rita M., & Chapanis, A. (Johns 
with small (foveal) fields. Furthermore, the chroma- Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) An experimental de- 
ticity of the surround affects the discrimination much termination of some iso-chromaticity lines in color- 
less when large fields are used.—L. A, Riggs, гана vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 722- 
5636. Cheatham, Paul С. - T. Tem- /39.—''From an assortment of red and red-purple 
poral numerosity : I. р jd Pros Munsell papers, 47 color-deficient and 13 color- 
1952, 44, normal subjects selected matches for eight standard 
447-451.—The perceived number of flashes was blue-green and neutral papers. . . . For every sub- 
studied as a function of the flash rateand thenumber ect the three colors (one at each of three chroma 
of flashes presented. Each flash was of constant levels) chosen as matches for each standard were 
duration and brightness (11 msec.; 1400 ft.-L), plotted ‚оп the CIE diagram, and a straight line, 
differences in rate being accomplished by changing Originating at the locus of the standard color was 
the interval between flashes. Dark intervals of 22, fitted through the points. The slopes of these lines 
33, 55, and 88 msec. were used, Corresponding to аге significantly different for protans and deutans, 
rates of 30, 22.5, 15, and 10 flashes/sec., respectively. ; For all matches by deutans and for matches 
Subjective flash rate probably will not exceed 6-8/ against neutral standards by protanopes, the agree- 
sec., regardless of the objective flash rate. Thecon- ment of the empirical lines with those predicted from 
clusion is presented that the perceived number is Spectral data by Judd is good. However, protan 
dependent on both the number of flashes presented Matches against blue-green standards diverge mark- 
and the total time in which they are presented.— edly from predictions." —Z, A. Riggs. 
E. L. Gaier. , asta. Hastorf, Albert H., & Way, ru S. 
5637. Cohen, Jerome. j Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N. H.) Apparent size 
Springs, Q.) bye dominant. Gch, Ci, Yellow with and without distance cues. J. gen. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 634-636.—A differentiation is made be. 1952, 47, 181-188.—The results are considered as 
tween two types of eye-dominance, motor eye- demonstrating conclusively "that there must be 
dominance and sensory eye-dominance. An experi. CUeS to the distance of an object if there is to be 
ment using sensory eye-dominance is reported, the PParent size constancy."— M. J. Stanford. W 
conclusion being that sensory dominance varies with 5643. Ishak, I. G. H. Determination of the tristim- 
. the stimulus-pattern,—J. A. Stern. ulus values of the Spectrum for eight Feyptien ob- 
5638. Francon, M. " é Servers and one British observer. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
power of the eye. Optom, Wasa resolving 1952, 42, 844-849. —“From the relative luminances 
2083.—Chromatic aberration and spherical vaberra. Of the matching stimuli, the spectral luminosity 
ation of the eye have been Studied in relation to СШ%е and the chromaticity coordinates of the eight 
problems of image formation in optical Шаршен: Egyptians and the one British observer, their 
in ordinary daylight vision, both types of aberration ‘Stimulus values were computed in the usual man- 
are negligible; chromatic aberration becomes some- et А marked difference in the blue values E 
what more significant with larger pupillary diam. found between the Egyptian observers and the avail- 
eters.— D. Shaad. Ё Ту able data or four British бутуш. The blue va 
were very low in the case of the Egyptians ап 
RIS Ge nfenbein, М е а. Recherche denser yellow pigmentation of the Egyptians would 
ment avec lage, ече eee Me eee ore {ок а the етае. das hk i 
boscopique). (Research ra the : кылады t stro- ity coordinates of standard illuminants A, B, an í 
? ‘opment of per- were computed, and it was found that the data o 


ception With age. (Apparent movement call i i д 
stroboscopic.) Arch, Psychol., 1952, 33, 198-2043 2 BU, diee ger and AR ee 
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5644. Ittelson, William H. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The Ames demonstrations in perception; a guide to 
their construction and use. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1952. xvi, 88 p. $4.00. 
—Some of the demonstrations in perception de- 
veloped by Adelbert Ames, Jr., are presented to 
provide details of construction and operation of the 
varied pieces of apparatus used in the many demon- 
strations. A brief description is given of each ap- 
paratus, together with a photograph or drawing, and 
a construction drawing. An outline of typical ob- 
servations made with the apparatus is also included 
and these are illustrated where possible. The infor- 
mation presented makes it possible for a laboratory 
technician to duplicate the apparatus. The demon- 
strations are presented more or less in the order of 
their evolutionary development. 49 references.— 
W. E. Galt. 

5645. Leibowitz, Herschel. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Photometric scales and the duplicity theory 
of vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 632-634.— 
An equation expressing the photochromatic interval 
in terms of the log of the ratio between energy re- 
quired for a constant visual effect for rods to that 
required for cones at a given wave length is de- 
veloped. This relationship seems to hold where the 
determinations are made in isolated spectral regions. 
Limitations of this formulation are presented.— 
J. А. Stern. 

5646. Mann, Cecil W. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Visual factors in the perception of verticality. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 460-464.—Ss were tested 
in 15 experimental conditions of room and body tilt 
in an experiment designed to test the hypothesis 
stated by Gibson that the error in the perception of 
the vertical under consistent visual-proprioceptive 
stimulation will be less than that made under dis- 
crepant conditions. It is concluded that when visual 
stimulation is increased to the point at which 5 can 
identify himself with the visual framework, there is 
conflict between the visual stimulation produced by 
the framework and the proprioceptive stimulation 
produced by the gravitational force acting on the 
Statocysts."—E. L. Gater. 


. 5647. Orbach, Jacob. (Princeton U., N. J.) Ret- 
inal locus as a factor in the recognition of visually 
perceived words. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 555- 
562.—English and Jewish words were presented 
tachistoscopically to the right and left of a fixation 
point. Recognition of English words is far superior 
in the right visual field. With Jewish words rec- 
ognition varies depending on which of the 2 languages 
was learned first. “The results provide added sup- 
port for the hypothesis attributing the recognition- 
differential to early visual training which contributes 
to the perceptual organization of maturity.” —J. 4. 
Stern. 

5648. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. (U. 
Geneva, Switzerland.) La comparaison des grandeurs 
projectives chez Penfant et chez Padulte. (Com- 
parison of projective size in the adult and in the 
child.) Arch. Psychol., 1951, 33, 81-130.—The child 
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underestimates size at a distance according to his 
age. This the adult is apt to overestimate because 
of many compensating mechanisms at work. Esti- 
mations of objective and projective magnitude are 
interdependent. Objective size is real size, Pro- 
jective magnitude, which varies with the real dis- 
tance of the object, is that which results from exact 
comparison. Constancy of perception, especially of 
size, is not the same at all ages.—G. E. Bird. 

5649. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. 
Geneva, Switzerland.) La perception d'un 
animé d'un mouvement de circumduction. (Per- 
ception of a revolving square.) Arch. Psychol., 
1951, 33, 131-195.—5 differences are noted between 
the reactions of children and adults, relating to the 
phases of the illusions resulting from the revolution 
of a square. Four are quantitative. The last is 
qualitative, speed of transition increasing with de- 
velopment. Three phases of perception in the proc- 
ess of transformation of the square into the form of a 
cross, present an analogy to a stroboscopic phenom- 
enon. The neurological implications are multiple.— 
G. E. Bird. 

5650, Riopelle, Arthur J., & Stritch, Thomas M. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Placing precision and angle of re-- 
gard. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 407-409.—After 9. 
groups of Ss viewed a pegboard monocularly and 
another 9 groups of Ss viewed the board binocularly, 
they were tested at 9 angles of regard varying from 
zero to 90°, one group at each angle, For angles of 
regard greater than about 5° or 10°, slight but con- 
sistently increasing proficiency of performance was 
found. Binocular performance was superior to 
monocular performance at all angles of regard, The 
difference in performance between the two viewing 
conditions increased at very small angles of regard. 
These results are interpreted in relation to the 
changes in optical stimulation accompanying vari- 
ations in the angle of regard.—E. L. Gater. 

5651. Tinker, Miles А. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The effect of intensity of illumination upon 
speed of reading six-point italic print. Amer. J. 
Psychol, 1952, 65, 600-602.—With illumination 
constant there is an 8% loss in speed of reading 6 
point italicized print as compared to 10 point Roman 
print, As illumination is increased from 1 to 25 ft.c., 
speed of reading increases significantly, From 25 to 
50 ft.c. there is a slight but non-significant increase 
in reading speed.—J. A. Stern. Ў 

5652. Toraldo di Francia, G., & Ronchi, Lucia. 
(Instituto Nazionale di Ottica, Arcetri, Florence, 
Italy.) Directional scattering of light by the human 
retina. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 782-783,—On 
the hypothesis that retinal receptors are micro-anten- 
nas they should exhibit a highly directive pattern of 
reception of light. Consequently, light impinging on 
the retina in a direction normal to its surface will be 
utilized efficiently and there will be little scatterin: 
back in the direction of the pupil. Large amounts ol 
scattering should occur when light impinges on i Ц 
retina in directions other than the normal, and this 
scattering should mainly consist of wide-angle 
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scatter. Two freshly enucleated human eyes were 
studied in an apparatus which- permitted the meas- 
urement of light scattered back from the retina at 
angles from 26° to 72° from the normal. The result 
was in qualitative agreement with the micro-antenna 
hypothesis in that about 5 times as much light 
emerges at 72° as at 26°.—L, А. Riggs. 

5653, U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General’s 
Office. Personnel Research Section. A study of 
the relationship between photopic and scotopic 
visual acuity. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 858, 
22p. Washington: American Documentation Insti- 
tute (1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3688, micro- 
film, $1.00; photocopy, $3.60.—The present study 
sought to determine the relationship between pho- 
topic and scotopic visual acui ty by testing 200 soldiers 
with a battery of day vision tests and a night vision 
test. The positive correlations obtained (.19-.39) 
were not high enough to substitute a man’s score on 
one ability for his score on the other. Thus, if per- 
sonnel selection procedures must provide instru- 
ments appropriate to measuring both types.of vision, 
for the present at least, one measure of each type 
would be necessary. However, there is an indication 
that certain levels of day vision might predict above- 
average night vision ability in a wide-range popula- 
tion.—(Author.) 

5654. Young, Francis А. 
Pullman.) Studies of the 
П. The projection ground 


(State Coll. Washington, 
projected after-image: 
the projected image. 


Francis A. (State Coll. Washington, 
dies of the projected after-image: 


chol., 1952, 47, 


(See also abstracts 5506, 5508, 5511 
5708, 5755, 5766, 5887)” 


AUDITION 


1. n n ta e 
Tecording in automotive noise Р 


1952, 24, 660-6622 Binanon] У. QC0ust. 
and presentation of ‘sound is inaural recording 


by listeners over monaural presentation. 
Comparison judgments among i 


considerably easier under the “ 
tions.—7, Pollack. 


. 5657. Björk, Harry. A schematic icture of th 
inner ear., Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951. 39, 363— 
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topographic relations between ѕетісіге 
vestibuli, and с 


tinths and of the whole inner e. 
shown.—J. J. Hirsh, 


(U. Milan, Па), 
Studies on the perceptio: 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh. 

—Articulation tests were performed 
normal listeners through the distorting apparat 
Savelli, which synthesizes simple hearing loss and 
cruitment. Articulation-versus-gain functions 
and spondee words s 


5661. Fischer-Jgrgensen, Eli. (U. Сери 
Denmark.) The phonetic basis for phonemic 

T. acoust, Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 611-617.— Pho! 
analysis must be based to a large extent on consid 
ations of phonetic similarity and difference. Fort 

Purpose various stages of the speech event may be 
chosen, in particular the articulatory, the acousti 
and the auditory stage. It does not seem irrelé val 
which stage is chosen, for the analysis may giv 
different results in each of the three stages, How 
ever, it is usually not possible to state general rea 
for Preferring one stage over another. In a gi 
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language functional reasons may in some cases decide 
the choice."—J. Pollack. 


5662. Fowler, Edm. P., Jr.. (Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center, New York), & Huizing, 
Henk C. Sound isolation for hearing tests. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 367-371.—The pos- 
sibility that some hearing losses following strepto- 
mycin therapy were due to poor testing conditions 
rather than to the drug is discussed. To remedy this 
and similar invalid test results, authors recommend 
the use of sound-proof booths designed to exclude 
outside noise at reasonable cost. A portable, pre- 
fabricated booth is described, whose attenuation ap- 
proaches 25 to 30 db.—1. J. Hirsh. 


5663. Greisen, L. Comparative investigations of 
different auditory fatigue tests. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1951, 39, 132-135.—Temporary auditory 
fatigue was introduced by exposure to 3000 cps for 5 
minutes at levels of 90 db and 80 db. Fatigue was 
measured at 4,000 cps 5 minutes after exposure. A 
group of 24 normals were subjected to this procedure 
and the tests of Peyser, Wilson, and Theilgaard. 
Persons found susceptible to fatigue on one test are 
not always found to be susceptible on the others.— 
І. J. Hirsh. 

5664. Huizinga, Eelco. (U. Groningen, Holland.), 
de Vries, Hl, & Vrolijk, J. M. Analysis of the 
microphonic activity of the labyrinth of the pigeon 
into the contributions of the various parts. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 372-379.—Місгорћопіс 
response to acoustic stimulation of the labyrinth of 
pigeons was analyzed in terms of contributions of 
various parts of the vestibuli and semicircular 
canals. Contribution of the utriculus was unex- 
pectedly large and it was also demonstrated that the 
crista of a semicircular canal gives an electrical re- 
sponse. Microphonic activity seemed to parallel the 
Tullio reaction.—J. J. Hirsh. 


5665. Jepsen, Otto. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
The threshold of the reflexes of the intratympanic 
muscles in a normal material examined by means of 
the impedance method. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1951, 39, 406-408.—The threshold for contraction 
of the tympanic muscles was measured indirectly by 
noting the change in impedance of the ear brought 
about by acoustic stimulation. 98 ears exhibited 
normal audiograms and fairly consistent thresholds 
for tympanic-muscular reflex at about 80 db above 
normal threshold at octaves from 250-4000 cps. 
Direct observation was made on one pathologic ear 
with perforated eardrum and the thresholds for 
muscular reflex by direct eye observation and by 
impedance measure were the same,—4. J. Hirsh. 


5666. Jørgensen, Hakon. (St. Joseph's. Hosp., 
Aarhus, Denmark.) The determination of bone- 
conduction by the headphone of the audiometer. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 16-31.—Bone- 
conduction thresholds were measured with the air- 
conduction receivers of the Petersen audiometer, 
large spheres with openings for the ears surrounded 
by a thick ring of sponge rubber. The earphones 
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were placed either over the occiput or the forehead 
for recording the bone-conduction thresholds. When 
the earphone is placed over a plugged ear canal, it is 
contended that the hearing loss is not so great as for 
the forehead or occiput placement, not only because 
"е plug is insufficient, but also because the threshold 
measured is one of bone conduction and has been 
enhanced by the plug. The relation between these 
measurements of indirect bone conduction and the 
“shadow audiogram” of the contralateral ear is 
discussed.—1. J. Hirsh. 

5667. Kock, W. E., & Miller, R. L. (Bell Tele- 
phone Labs., Murray Hill, N. J.) D ic spectro- 
grams of speech. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
783-784.—A modification of the conventional sound 
spectrograph is described which allows the presenta- 
tion of intensity changes with time. The modifica- 
tion is especially useful in tracking down the dynamic 
patterns of diphthongs and consonant-vowel com- 
binations.—J. Pollack. 

5668. Ктејсі, Е., & Bornschein Н. Der Ein- 
fluss chronischer Larmschadigung auf die Coch- 
learpotentials von Meerschweinchen. (The in- 
fluence of acoustic trauma on cochlear potentials in 
the guinea pig). Acta olo-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 
68-79,—15 guinea pigs were exposed to boiler-factory 
noise for 9 months. Integration of cochlear poten- 
tials over 4 frequency bands (500 to 1,000, 1,000 to 
2,000, 2,000 to 4,000, and 4,000 to 8,000 cps) were 
compared with those of a similar group that had not 
been exposed. Audiograms of workers exposed to 
similar noise were studied with the average hearing 
loss of the 14 youngest workers (15 to 30 years old ; 
average exposure 3.5 years work) corresponds very 
well with the potential loss of the noise-exposed 
animals.—I. J. Hirsh. ЖЫ е 

5669. Leiri, F. Is there an electrochemic factor 
in the pathogenesis of otosclerosis? Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1951, 39, 395-396.—A wavemechanical 
factor in the pathogenesis of otosclerosis, namely the 
substratum for wavemechanical phenomena, is 
pointed out. This negative charge is an electron- 
plasma being due to the difference in velocities be- 
tween the fast electrons and the more slowly moving 
positive ions. The constant negative charge can 
produce electrolysis and electrophoresis, which 
electrochemical actions explain the bone-nests of 
otosclerosis.—1. J. Hirsh. 

5670. Liberman, Alvin M., Delattre, Pierre} & 
Cooper, Franklin S. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) The 
role of selected stimulus-variables in the erception 
of the unvoiced stop consonants. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 497—516.— Frequency position was lected 
as the acoustic variable to be manipulated to meas- 
ure its effect on the perception of unvoiced conso- 
nants which introduce a consonant-vowel syllable. 
The initial stop-like sounds used were p, t, or К, 
Results indicate that identification of p and k did 
not depend on frequency position alone but on this 
position in relation to the schematic vowel which 
followed. In the frequency range 300-3000 cycles 
the distribution of p judgments were largely the 
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inverse of k judgments. Above 3000 cycles the 
schematic stops were judged most often to be t.— 
J. A. Stern. 


5671. Menck-Thygesen, Palle. Bilateral failure 
of the acoustic nerve following unilateral fenestra- 
tion. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 210-216.— 
A case is reported of a 28 year old man who received 
the fenestration operation in one ear without any 
improvement of hearing. One year later the opera- 
tion was repeated on the other ear resulting in a com- 
plete loss of hearing in both ears. The immediate 
cause is not known, but the effect-on the acoustic 
nerve is discussed.—7I. J. Hirsh. 


5672. Metz, Otto. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
Studies on the contraction of the tympanic muscles 
as indicated by changes in the impedance of the ear. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 397-405.—The 
author reports a method of observing contractions of 
stapedius muscle indirectly by measuring the acous- 
tic impedance. Contraction of either of the tym- 
panic muscles will stretch the eardrum, and this 
stretch is revealed as a change in acoustic impedance 
that is measured on an impedance bridge. The con- 
traction of the muscle, thus indirectly measured, is 
sudden at a latency of about 35 msec. after onset of 
sound in observer’s ear. Recovery is much slower. 
Voluntary contraction of tympanic muscle exhibits 
a much slower onset. The latency depends upon the 
intensity of the stimulating sound.—J. J. Hirsh. 


5673. Mol, Ir Н. (Leyden U., Holland.) The dy- 
namic behaviour of the ear after the fenestration 
operation. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 409- 
417.—Author describes method for measuring sub- 
jective change in a sound as intensity increases, 

enying possibility of quantitative loudness scale he 
measures three subjective points: “threshold, pleas- 
ant, sharp.” Dynamic behavior of the ear thus 
measured depends greatly on stapedius muscle and 
ossicle chain, Support of this notion comes from 
observations made before and after the fenestration 
operation.—I, J. Hirsh, 


5674. Pike, Kenneth L. 
Arbor.) erational phonemics in reference to 
linguistic relativity. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
618-625.— "The phonemes of a language are neither 
absolutes nor bundles of absolute characteristics, but 
rather are fluctuating bundles of features identified 
(1) relative to each other in sequences, (2) relative 
to a system of fluctuating bundles of characteristics, 
and (3) relative to structural position in a sequence 
of such relative elements. Detection techniques, if 
paralleling phonemic analysis, would need to be able 
to work with fluctuating relative elements rather 
than with absolute physical characteristics only."— 
I, Pollack. 


5675. Pollack, Irwin. Auditory flutter. Amer. t 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 544-554.—Auditory flutter is е. 
fined as an interrupted noise whose intermittency 
can be perceived by a listener. This report deals 
with the threshold of detection of changes in rate of 
interruption of a white noise; construction of a psy- 
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chological scale of auditory flutter; and the accuracy 
of estimation of rate of interruption.—J. A. Stern. 


5676. Savelli, V. (U. Milan, Italy. Distorting 
apparatus for vocal audiometric tests. Acta oto. 
laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 464-472.—An apparatus is 
described which is capable of distorting speech so as to 
synthesize any of 3 types of hearing loss: (1) fixed 
attenuation at all frequencies, (2) attenuation with 
filters to synthesize different amounts of hearing 
loss in different frequencies, and (3) attenuation 
with filters and an expansion circuit in which the 
gain for frequencies above 1000 cps increases with 
increased signal strength.—J. J. Hirsh. 


5677. Theilgaard, Ejner. (Odense (Denmark) 
Town and County Hosp.) Investigations in auditory 
fatigue in individuals with normal hearing in noise 
workers (weavers). Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 
39, 525-537.—Survey is given of tests for susceptibil- 
ity to hearing loss from exposure to noise. Author 
reports own fatigue tests on 13 normal ears. Ex- 
posure is given at 500, 1000, 2000, or 4000 cps at 
intensities between 70 and 105 db above threshold. 
Fatigue is measured primarily } octave above ex. 
posure frequency, Side effects in addition to hearing 
loss are described. Recovery curves are related to 
those made on 59 weavers who had been exposed 
equally long to factory noise. Some workers with 
noise-induced permanent hearing loss suffered fairly 
extensive further loss from the test exposure. Pres- 
ence of conductive loss tended to protect the еаг.— 
I. J. Hirsh. 


5678. Thomas, Garth Т. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Volume and loudness of noise. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 588-593.—“The present experiment was 
undertaken to determine whether 075 could equate 
various bandwidths of ‘white’ noise in respect of 
volume, and whether the volumic equations would be 
different from equations of loudness.” 0's easily 
were able to equate in volume various bandwidths of 
noise. The equal volume and equal loudness equa- 
tions differ consistently from each other. If overall 
level of various bands of noise is held constant 
volume would increase at a greater rate than would 
loudness — 7. A. Stern. 


5679. Twaddell, W. E. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Phonemes and allophones in speech analysis. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 607-611.— The basic 
units of speech are discussed. The criteria for class- 
ification of phonemes are largely articulatory, not 
acoustic, By a series of examples, the author demon- 
strates that the behavior of many phonemic units is a 
function of its neighboring phonemic units, He re- 
commends a unit intermediate between a single 
speech-event segment and a phoneme. The unit is 
the allophone: an identifiable acoustic characteriza- 
tion determined by statistical tests upon a wide 
variety of aspects of speech.— 7. Pollack. 


5680. Zangemeister, Hans E. Ability of hearing 
ultra Sound and possibilities of its utilization for di- 
agnosis. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 263- 
267.—Audiograms of 7 cases are shown in which 
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Jations between kinds of hearing loss and the 
ШУ to hear a 34,000-cps sound by bone conduc- 
tion are presented.—I. J. Hirsh. 


(See also abstract 5990) 
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5681. Berkun, Mitchell M., Kessen, Marion L., 
& Miller, Neal E. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Hunger-reducing effects of food by stomach fistula 
versus food by mouth measured by a consummatory 
response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 550- 
564.—The amount of milk drunk by animals in a 
standard post-treatment situation was determined 
for rats given a preload of milk by injection directly 
into the stomach, an injection of an equal volume of 
physiological saline and by milk drunk directly from 
adish. Using reduction of post-treatment drinking 
as an index of hunger-satiation, milk drunk normally 
reduced hunger more than milk injected directly into 
stomach, and this in turn, reduced hunger more than 
did physiological saline.—1L. I. O'Kelly. 

5682. Clark, Russell A. (Wesleyan U., Middle- 
town, Conn.) The projective measurement of ex- 
perimentally induced levels of sexual motivation. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 391-399.— The projective 
measurement of experimentally induced levels of sex 
motivation was studied. The TAT protocols were 
analyzed for manifest sex imagery and sex-involved 
guilt. Under normal conditions the experimental 
Ss expressed significantly less sex and guilt in the 
TAT stories than did the control Ss. Under condi- 
tions of alcohol, these results were just the reverse. 
This is interpreted by assuming that under normal 
conditions the guilt evoked by sexual arousal is 
sufficient to inhibit the expression of sex with a con- 
sequent lowering of guilt. Under alcohol, the guilt 
over sexual arousal is reduced enough to permit the 
expression of sex with a resulting increase in ex- 
pressed guilt.—E. L. Gaier. 

5683. Davis, R. C. (Indiama U., Bloomington.) 
The stimulus trace in effectors and its relation to 
judgment responses. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 44, 
311-390.—''Ss were presented with pairs of tones 
under 4 different experimental procedures with Ss 
pressing a key in response to each pair in certain of 
the conditions constituting a judgment of the rela- 
tive interests of the second stimulus. . . . Under all 
experimental conditions there was an increment in 
muscular activity associated with the first stimulus 
of each pair. . . . For the simple reaction situation 
the excitation was highly localized; for the choice- 
Tesponse situations it was more widespread." 20 
references.—E. L. Gaier. 

; 5684. Hitchcock, Harold Bradford. (Middle- 
ury Coll., Vt.) Airplane observations of homing 
pigeons. Proc. Amer. phil. Soc., 1952, 96, 270- 
dion Flocks of pigeons were released at distances of 
Ё 190 miles from the loft and were followed in flight 
У an observer in an airplane until they returned 
ome (more than half the time) or were lost to sight 
or were abandoned because they had landed. The 
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birds first engage in orientation flight (not spiralling) 
at 200-300 ft. altitude, then set a fairly straight 
course and fly home along it, usually at tree-top 
level, pppaready without reference of visual ter- 
restial dmarks and equally well on clear and 
cloudy days. Flocks, trained to home in one di- 
rection, do badly when a new direction is required. 
The pigeons seem to sense direction and location 
without use of kinesthetic memory or magnetic or 
Coriolanus forces.—E. С. Boring. 

5685. Kendeigh, $. Charles. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Parental care and its evolution in birds. 
Ill. Biol. Monogr., 1952, 22(1-3), x, 356 p. $5.00.— 
Attentive behavior, defined as the time t at the 
nest site in building, egg-laying, incubation, brood- 
ing, and feeding the young, was studied by visual 
observation and by electromechanical and thermo- 
couple recordings. Data on the behavior of the 
house wren, a tes aedon, are extensively ana- 
lyzed in Part III. Les complete data on 19 other 
species, based on the author's observations and those 
reported in the literature are presented in Part IV. 
Finally, Part V is devoted to a review of the litera- 
ture on parental care in birds by order and family. 
Attentive behavior in parental care shows wide vari- 
ation, but in general “there is greater uniformity of 
behavior within the family than within the order.” 
The usefulness of behavior patterns in taxonomy is 
suggested, “. . . the behavior pattern of parental 
care is a conservative evolutionary characteristic of 
birds, in fact it is more conservative than many 
structural features of the body.”  41-page bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5686. Kleitman, Nathaniel. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Sleep. Sci. Amer., 1952, 187(5), 34-38.—The 
sleeping-waking cycle is related to subcortical centers. 
Body temperature is reported to vary with wakeful- 
ness. The system is described as a feed-back circuit 
involving muscle tones, kinesthetic stimulation, 
temperature change, and cortical and subcortical 
centers.—C. М. Louttit. 

5687. Meerloo, Joost A. M., & Klauber, Leo D. 
Clinical significance of starvation and oral 
tion. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 491-497.—The 
combined effects of these factors as noted in the 
regressive behavior in Europe during the last war are 
described. It is suggested that surgical and other 
hospitalized patients on restricted diets today provide 
research opportunities for isolation of the psycho- 
logical ‘roles of the 2 variables. 21 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


5688. Poulton, E. C. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
The basis of perceptual anticipation in 5 
Brit, J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 295-305.—In anticipatin 


with a two-pointer display, speed cues can and, 
during the early stages of practice when the char- 
acteristics of the course are not known, must be used. 
Course anticipation can take place with both one- _ 
pointer and two-pointer displays once the character- 
istics of the course are known. “Тһе accuracy of 
perceptual anticipation depends principally upon 
the number of the events at the end of which pre- 
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diction has to be made. The time over which the 
events are spread is of only secondary importance.” — 
L. E. Thune. 

5689. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9th St., New 

Vork.) Comment on a miniature conversion reaction 

uring the induction of hypnosis. J. gen. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 235-237.—1In a first session of hypnotic 
treatment, a patient of the author could not close his 
eyes despite deliberate attempts to do so. This is 
interpreted as an unconscious inhibition of voluntary 
motor activity involving ocular musculature and is 
considered as falling into the category of a conversion 
reaction.— M. J. Stanford. 

5690. Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) The effects of two simultaneous cognitive and 
affective stimuli. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 402- 
405.—The purpose of this investigation was to dis- 
cover the effects of mild stress on motor functions, 
Differences in the performance between two groups 
on Bender Gestalt designs with and without affective 
stimuli included psychomotor disorganization, de- 
layed reaction time, some difficulty in recall of the 
affective stimuli, and behavioral disorganization in 
the psychiatric group when compared with the con- 
trol group.”—L, B. Heathers. 


(See also abstract 5589) 
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5691. Atreya, В. І. Points de rencontre entre la 
recherche parapsychologique moderne de l'Occident 
et l'antique Vidya Adhyatma de l'Inde, (Points in 
common between modern parapsychological research 
of the Orient and the old Vidya Adhyatma of India.) 
Psyché, 1952, 7, 589-597.—Modern parapsychology 
is a scientific approach to phenomena which have 
been studied in the past by Indian Yogis; great bene- 
fits could be derived from a comparative study of 
both protocols—G, Besnard, 

5692. Blanton, Richard Linn, The effect of in- 
duced anxiety on flexibility of set-shifting in rigid 
and non-rigid subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
777-778.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1952, Vander- 
bilt U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 87 pages, 
$1.09, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No, 4385. 

5693. Chatterjee, Srimati Ruby. The scope of 
imitation. Indian J. Psychol., 1949, 24, 109-113,— 
One tends to imitate the desirable aspects of an- 
other's behavior. Theimitative impulse is adaptable 
and must gratify wishes of the individual, the change 
of wish-pattern explaining the differences of imi- 
tated conduct between the older and younger child. 
While imitating, the child makes explicit what is, in 
him, implicit.—G. E, Bird. 

5694. Ней, Е. Н. (637 Hamlin St., Washington, 
D.C.) Comparative study of factor patterns, physi- 
ologically and psychologically determined. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 105-128.—By presenting 24 
emotionally tinged words to and using the PGR and 
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a self-rating simultaneously on 100 male students 
five behavior patterns were isolated from the physi- 


ological and four were singled out from the psycho- 


logical data. The findings were: the results of the’ 


physiological and psychological data were not identi- 
cal; in both data, there appear two types of emotional 
behavior an active and a passive projection type; the 
PGR alone can give rise to significant behavior pat- 
terns; the latter obtained for self-rating of imagined 
emotional situations seem to be more simple but 
psychologically more meaningful, and lack of insight 
and reliability seems to be the most serious short- 
coming in the method of self-rating —M. J, 
Stanford. 

5695. Kline, Milton V. (13/5 Carroll St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Visual imagery and a case of experi- 
mental hypnotherapy. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 
159-167.—Two types of visual imagery are de- 
scribed. The primary images would appear to stem 
from the content either manifest or latent of the un- 
conscious percept while the secondary may evolve 
from the S's reactions to subliminal perceptual alter- 
ations other than visual in relation to the unconscious 
percept. The case presented is of the second type. 
Hypnotic analysis of the image formation helped 
reveal its relationship to personality structure.— 
М. J. Stanford. 

5696. Lindzey, Gardner; Prince, Blanche, & 
Wright, Hastings K. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. A study of facial asymmetry. J. Pers, 
1952, 21, 68-84.— The results showed that (1) the 
right side of the face resembled the full face more 
closely than the left, (2) the subjects showed differ- 
ences in judgment of the left as compared with the 
right side of their own face, (3) they did not show 
any significant differences in judgment of the left as 
opposed to the right side of the face of others, and 
(4) facial asymmetry appeared to be positively as- 
ned with neuroticism, 14 references.— M. О. 

йѕоп. 


5697. Machover, Solomon (Kings County Hosp., 
New York), & Schwartz, Anita. A homeostatic 


action time, J. Pers., 1952, 21, 59-67.—“‘It is con- 
cluded that the prevailing mood of the respondent 
operates homeostatically, exercising a selective in- 
fluence on associative abstraction and reaction time, 
depending on the mood implication of the stimulus. 


ations (adjective-noun responses) are facilitated 
when the stimulus word corroborates the mood."— 


5698. Meili, Richard. Über das Verhältnis von 
Intelligenz und Charakter, (About the relation of 
intelligence and character.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1952, 11, 197-206.—Intelligence and char- 
acter depend originally on the same set of factors. 
They become differentiated in the course of experi- 
ence as partial psychological organizations in general 
personality —K,. Р. uenzinger. 
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5699. Misra, Damobar. The concept of “‘set” in 
modern psychology. Indian J. Psychol., 1949, 24, 
26-46.—The "set," which immediately predisposes 
to one type of motor or conscious activity is essential 
to a science of behavior. In perception, the entire 
history of the present may be involved. The set, 
therefore, facilitates a particular mode of perception. 
It is not only the determiner of associations and 
habits but may be habits themselves and may be 
helpful or detrimental. Set is the fundamental con- 
cept of a dynamics of behavior. It may strike at the 
roots of all forms of ‘‘mechanism.”—G, E. Bird. 

5700. Norman, Ralph D., & Scott, William A. 
(U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) Color and affect: a 
review and semantic evaluation. J. gem. Psychol., 
1952, 46, 185-225.— The authors approach the stud- 
ies and theories of color and affect in terms of their 
semantic meaningfulness and discuss them under the 
headings of preference test, relation between color 
and emotional pattern, clinical studies (primarily 
projective test involving color reactions) and physi- 
ological reactions. 93 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


5701. Stevenson, Ian (Louisiana State U., New 
Orleans.) & Ripley, Herbert S. Variations in res- 
piration and in respiratory symptoms during changes 
in emotion. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 476-490.— 
"In a pneumographic study of 22 patients" (15 
asthmatics and 7 anxiety reactions) in which each 
was instructed to discuss pleasant or unpleasant 
personal matters as contrasted with intervals of re- 
laxation, the respiratory responses "varied closely 
with the emotional state." This datum was then 
related to the symptom formation and conflict. 21 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 5812) 
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5702. Bahrick, Harry. P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.), Fitts, Paul M., & Rankin, Robert E. 
Effect of incentives upon reactions to peripheral 
stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 400-406.—To 
test the hypothesis that an increase in incentive 
results in increased perceptual selectiveness favoring 
those parts of the stimulus field interpreted by the S 

-as most relevant to the expected reward, a modified 
pursuit apparatus was used as a continuous central- 
tracking task. A low-incentive condition was pro- 
duced by telling Ss that the trials were practice, and 
the high-incentive condition was produced by offering 
a sliding-scale bonus of money for good performance. 

he results were in agreement with the prediction 
that a high-incentive condition facilitates perform- 
ance of a central task, but generally interferes with 
the performance of peripheral tasks.—E. L. Gaier. 


Eoo Baron, Martin R. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The effect of long intertrial intervals on ће 
"^ t of eyelid conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
m 438-441.— Trace conditioning procedures to a 
pote were employed with 18 Ss, 9 with an intertrial 
Suterval of 270 sec.; for the other 9, 120 sec. The 
nterval between the CS and the UCS (a puff of air 
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to the left cornea) was 1.5 sec. Both groups were 
given 80 reinforced trials equally distributed over 4 
experimental sessions, during which motion pictures 
were presented. The results showed no significant 
difference in the maximum amount of conditioning 
obtained with 2 intertrial intervals and that the func- 
tion relating length of the intertrial interval and the 
limit of conditioning reaches an asymptote and is 
probably negatively accelerated.—E. L. Gaier. 

5704. Braun, W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Effects of electroshock convulsions upon the learning 
performance of monkeys: III. ty problems. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 585-588.— 
“Three monkeys that had experienced a series of 20 
electroshock convulsions and three control animals 
were tested on a series of 352 oddity problems. Each 
problem was six trials in length. No statistically 
significant differences in learning performance ap- 
peared between the two groups. Both groups showed 
the progressive interproblem improvement character- 
istic of the formation of a learning set. However, the 
data suggested a linear relationship between effici- 
-— of performance and cumulative trials and/or 
problems."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5705. Ellis, Douglas S., Morin Victor, & 
Underwood, Benton J. Reminiscence in a manipu- 
lative task as a function of work-surface height, 
prerest practice, and interpolated rest. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1952, 44, 420-427.—To test the prediction 
of greater high- than moderate-height reminiscence, 
prerest and postrest performance measures were ob- 
tained from Ss working under various conditions of 
amount of prerest practice (2, 8, 16 min.) and rest- 

riod length (2 min., 10 min., 24 hr.) at the 2 

eights. Тһе high and moderate heights were 
equivalent in pretest performance and reminiscence. 
For both heights, reminiscence increased with in- 
creases in amount of pretest practice. Reminiscence 
was markedly decreased at the long (24 hr.) rest for 
both heights. 23 references.—E. Г. Gaier. 

5706. Eninger, M. U. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
oras d ote, Te comp. Ploriot. Fay DEA 
1 problem. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., А 
45, 604—608.—''The experiment investigated habit 
strength summation in a selective ‘trial and error’ 
learning situation. The efficacy of a compound dis- 
criminandum, involving both auditory and visual 
sense modalities, was compared with that of single 
component discriminandum involving the auditory 
and visual modalities separately. The rank order of 
superiority of the three experimental groups, namely, 
Auditory-Visual, Visual and Auditory, was inter- 
preted in terms of Hullian theoretical assumptions.” 
—L. I. O' Kelly. 

5707. Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Individual differences in defensive 
forgetting. J. exp. Psychol. 1952, 44, 442-446.— 
2 subexperiments were conducted to study the rela- 
tion between memory for completed and incompleted 
tasks and the learning of neutral and affective words. 
The experimental Ss in Exp. I recalled significantly 
fewer incompleted tasks. In Exp. II, Ss who favored 
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completed tasks in their recall required significantly 
more trials to learn and to relearn words with long 
association times than to learn or relearn words with 
either medium or short association times.—E. L. 
Gaier. 


5708. Gottsdanker, Robert M. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara.) Prediction-motion with and with- 
out vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 533-543,— 
Subjects were asked to continue tracking a target 
after it had disappeared from view either with eyes 
open or with eyes closed. The same relative rates of 
continuation under the two conditions were found 
though non-visual continuation tended to be less 
accurate and consistent.—J. A. Stern. 


5709. Grice, G. Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Simultaneous acquisition of differential response 
strength to two stimulus dimensions. J. gen, Psy- 
chol., 1952, 46, 65-70.—A group of white rats re- 
sponded after training differentially to visual stimuli 
differing in size and brightness when the other di- 
mension was equated.— M. J. Stanford. 


5710. Grings, William W. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles.) Some effects of distraction in 
rote learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 65, 594-596, 
—2 groups of subjects were subjected to the learning 
of 2 lists of nonsense syllables. After a rest period 
subjects were presented with the common stimulus 
syllable, half of the subjects responding under free 
and half under controlled recall. The experimental 
variable was recall under conditions of distraction or 
without distraction. The effect of distraction was to 
increase the number of non-list responses—largely 
at the expense of the original list response. “Such 
differences as were obtained are in a direction con- 
trary to that expected from a disinhibition-hypothe- 
sis.’—J, A. Stern. 


5711. Guthrie, E. В. (0. Washington, Seattle.) 
The psychology of learning. (Rev, ed.) New York: 
Harper 1952, x, 310 p... $3.00.— While the theoreti- 
cal position "remains substantially the same" with 
association by contiguity as the basic principle (see 
9: 2191), theauthor has added 4 chapters as follows: 
Ch. 17 which deals with pluralistic theory by ref- 
erence to Tolman and to Maier, ch. 18 on Hull's rein- 
forcement theory, ch. 19 dealing with Skinner's 
two-process approach, and ch. 20 which reports 
studies and interpretations made by the author with 
George P. Horton on cats in puzzle boxes. 9-page 
reference list.—ZL. A. Pennington. 


5712. Hamilton, C. L., & Patton, R. A. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) The effects of a series of electro- 
Shock convulsions on an inhibited conditioned re- 
sponse in the albino rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 600-603.—Using a Mowrer-type shock- 
avoidance apparatus, rats were trained to jump a 
barrier to escape shock at the sound of a buzzer. 
After conditioning the response was extinguished by 
non-reinforced trials. ECS was administered to the 
experimental group, one ECS per day for a 10-day 
period. Retesting showed the convulsed animals to 
have a higher number of conditioned responses than 
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the controls. "It was concluded that electroshock 
convulsions produce only a transitory spontaneous 
recovery of an inhibited conditioned response in the 
white rat."—L. I. O' Kelly. 

5713. Hays, David G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. Situational instructions and task order in 
recall for completed and interrupted tasks. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1952, 44, 434-437.—16 Ss were instructed 
that an intelligence test would be administered to 
them, and 11 Ss were instructed that they were to 
help standardize test materials in an experiment on 
recall for complete and interrupted tasks. Each S 
performed 4 experimental tasks, of which 2 were 
completed and 2 were interrupted followed by an 
interpolated task consisting of a passage of com plex or 
simple prose. Completed tasks were found to be re- 
called more frequently when the following inter- 
polated task was complex, while interrupted tasks 
were more frequently recalled preceding simple 
tasks. Completed tasks were recalled more fre- 
quently when S was told he was assisting the Е; the 
results were reversed for interrupted tasks.—E, I. 
Gaier. 

5714. Hunt, Howard F., Jernberg, Peter, & 
Brady, Joseph V. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The effect of 
electroconvulsive shock (ECS) on a conditioned emo- 
tional response : the effect of post-ECS extinction on 
the reappearance of the response. J. comp. physiol, 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 589-599. —When rats are given 
extinction trials following ECS treatment of a condi- 
tioned emotional response, there is à definite inter- 
ference with the reappearance of the CER at a later 
date. Itis concluded that ECS reduces the strength 
of the conditioned emotional response but does not 
completely eliminate it. Using a more refined defi- 
nition of the conditioned emotional response it is 
shown that “а vestigial form of the CER survived 
ECS to occur in conjunction with the unreinforced 
conditioned stimulus during extinction.”—L, T, 
O' Kelly. 

5715. Jalota S.  L'influence du stimulus à 
tonalité hédonique sur les reconnaissances répétées. 
(The influence of a stimulus with hedonic tone value 
on repeated recognition.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 564—578. 
—A list of 21 words, some pleasant, some unpleasant, 
and some neutral, was presented to a group of 13 
graduate students in psychology. A recognition list 
with 4 alternatives in addition to the original stimulus 
word was given to the subjects 6 times at varying 
intervals. The results indicated that: (1) the psy- 
choanalytic hypothesis that unpleasant words are 
more easily forgotten than other words was supported 
and (2) the hypothesis that pleasant words have 
more durable traces than others was not supported.— 
G. Besnard, 

5716. Jensen, John Alexander. The influence of 
work as a function of distance in the discrimination 
of the shorter of two paths. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 780-781.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 
Vanderbilt U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
75 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4399. 
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5717. Johnson, Edward E. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
The role of motivational strength in latent learning. 
J. comp. bhysiol. Psychol., , 1952, 45, 526-530.— 
“Rive groups of rats running ina simple T maze with 
only food present were given equal preliminary train- 
ing and then were run for seven days motivated by 
different water-deprivation schedules. On the hun- 
ger test runs the rats trained with low thirst motiva- 
tion behaved more appropriately at the choice point 
than those trained under high motivation. The 
relevance of these findings to contemporary learning 
theory is suggested.” —L. I. O' Kelly. 

5718. Kaplan, Michael (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effects of noxious stimulus intensity 
and duration during intermittent reinforcement of 
escape behavior, J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
539-549.—Using rats and a perch apparatus in 
which bar pressing terminated a noxious-level light 
stimulus, the effects of intensity and duration of 
intermittently reinforcing conditions were estab- 
lished. Rate of escape responding declines with in- 
crease in stimulus interval duration and approaches 
an asymptote. The change in response rate as a 
function of stimulus intensity has a range of 3.4 
responses per minute and passes through a maximum 
between 111 and 530 mL. 20 references.—L. I. 
0’ Kelly. 

5719. Kosofsky, Sidney. (99 Beach St., Bloom- 
field, М. J.) The effectiveness of positive and nega- 
tive guidance as related to the degree of the organ- 
ization of the materialto belearned. J. gen. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 91-104.—In the first experiment a serial 
maze, and in the second and third experiments a 
multiple choice situation was used in which the Ss 
were called upon, in each case, to learn a task in 
which all the correct responses led to the formulation 
of a common, general principle. No statisticall 
significant differences were found.—M. J. Stanford. 


5720, Kundu, Lalitkumar. Retroactive inhibition 
as a function of the time of interpolation of the 
inhibitor between learning and recall. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1949, 24, 100-108.—The importance of the 
effect of interpolated activity rather than time as a 
basic factor in forgetting must be considered. Dis- 
turbance or loss is very great when the interpolated 
material follows the learning directly. It then de- 
creases but again becomes strong before the test. 
The phenomenon of stabilization with lapse of time 
would interfere with the law of disuse. Attention is 


cg to the factor of rhythm in learning.—G. E. 
TG. 


5721. Lawrence, Douglas H. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The transfer of a discrimination E continuum. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 511-516.— Rats 
trained in simultaneous brightness discrimination 
problems varying in difficulty in comparison to a 

ollowing test discrimination condition, and given 
equal numbers of reinforced trials were compared for 
ier during a given number of trials on the test 
discrimination. The findings were that: (1) “learn- 
ing was more efficient when animals were first trained 
on an easy and then shifted to the test discrimination 
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than if all the training was given directly on the 
latter,” and (2) “learning was most efficient when the 
animals approached the test discrimination through 
a series of graduated discriminations.”—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 


5722. Leary, В. W., Harlow, Н. F., Settlage, Р. Н. 
& Greenwood, D. D. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 


Performance on double-alternation bblems by 
normal and brain-injured monkeys. J. comp. phys- 


iol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 576-584,—Rhesus monkeys 
with extensive frontal or posterior lesions were com- 
pared with normal controls on double-alternation 
problems, Interproblem learning could be demon- 
strated by percentage error measures but not by per- 
centage of perfect runs. Frontal lesion animals were 
poorest, posterior lesion animals intermediate and 
normal animals were superior on most measures of 
learning used, although statistical significance was 
not always achieved.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5723. Likely, Fred A., Jr. Relative resistance to 
extinction of aperiodic and continuous reinforcement 
separately and in combination. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, A 782.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 


Indiana U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 86 
pages, $1.08, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
ich., Publ. No. 4377. : 


5724. London, Ivan D. A theoretical relation be- 
tween rate of forgetting and internal bo = 
ture. J. gen. Psychol, 1952, 46, 151-157.—A 
formula has been worked out according to which the 
rate of forgetting should undergo acceleration with 
increase of internal body’ temperature.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


5725. Longenecker, E. D., Krauskopf, John, & 
Bitterman, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin.) Extinction 
following alternating and random partial reinforce- 
ment. Amer. J. Psychol, 1952, 65, 580-587.—2 
groups of subjects were conditioned to respond with 
a PGR under conditions of either random or alter- 
nate reinforcement, both conditions producing 50% 
reinforcement. The training conditions produced 
equivalent levels of conditioning, the alternating 
group however extinguished more rapidly than the 
randomly reinforced group. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of a stimulus-generalization theory 
and the conception of serial patterning. The findings 
are contrary to the former and support the latter.— 
J. A. Stern. 


5726. McAllister, Wallace R. (State U. Iowa, 
Iowa City.) The spatial relation of irrelevant and 
relevant goal objects as a factor in simple selective 
learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 531- 
537.—Rats given preliminary maze training while 
thirsty but satiated for food in a maze with water in 
the goal boxes and with food at varying locations 
between the choice point and the goal boxes were 

iven test trials while hungry and satiated for water. 
Only the animals who previously had found food 
close to the choice point and farthest from the goal 
box for water showed evidence of having learned the 
food discrimination. The relation of these results to 
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Spence's fractional anticipatory goal response pro- 
posals is discussed.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5727. Miller, Neal E. & Kessen, Marion L. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Reward effects of 
food via stomach fistula compared with those of food 
via mouth. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1952, 45, 
555-564.—Rats prepared with stomach fistulas were 
trained in a simple T-maze under hunger motivation 
and with rewards of milk for correct choices and 
isotonic saline for incorrect choices. Different 
groups received milk in a dish or milk injected di- 
rectly into the stomach. While both groups reduced 
errors and time significantly, the ‘‘milk-by-mouth” 
group learned. more rapidly. “These results show 
that milk injected directly into the stomach serves 
as a reward to produce learning, but that milk taken 
normally by mouth serves as a stronger reward to 
produce faster learning."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5728. Mira y López, Emilio; Mongruel, J. L., & 
Schwartzenstein, S. J. ‘Estimulos perturbadores,” 
novo fator de aceleração na formação de habitos; 
trabalho experimental com aprendizes operários em 
uma aprendizagem motora, (‘‘Perturbing stimuli," 
a new factor of acceleration in the formation of 
habits; experimental work with apprentice workers in 
а motor learning.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1952, 4, 
1-32.—'"Perturbing stimuli” consist of externally 
imposed irregular and discontinuous movements 
that make the execution of the motor learning exer- 
cises more difficult without stopping them, are unex- 
pected by the pupil, and may effect the pupil's body 
totally or partially or the instrument used by him. 
In the present study of apprentice workers acquiring 
skill in the "'tweezer test” of motricity the pupils are 
divided into two equated groups, one without P.S. 
and the other with P.S. It is found here that per- 
turbing stimuli make for an acceleration in the acqui- 
sition of dexterity. French & English summaries.— 

F. C. Sumner. 


5729. Moustakas, Clark E. (The Merrill-Palmer 
Sch., Detroit, Mich.) Personality studies conducted 
in nursery schools. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 161-177. 
—Personality investigations in nursery schools are 
surveyed. In the past these have been concerned 
generally with such topics ds development, adjust- 
ment and social relations, and the teacher’s role in 
the nursery school. In the future more attention 
should be given to personality theory as it relates to 
the formulation of personality study. 32 references. 
—M. Murphy. 

5730. Pribram, Karl H., Mishkin, Mortimer; 
Rosvold, H. Enger, & Kaplan, Sylvan J. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) Effects on delayed-response 
performance of lesions of dorsolateral and ventro- 
medial frontal cortex of baboons. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 565-575.—Using neuronographi- 
cal techniques to delimit areas, 3 baboons received 
resection of the dorsolateral frontal cortex, 3 of the 
ventromedial cortex and 3 were controls, Pre- and 
post operative training on delayed-response and 
visual discrimination problems was given. Dorso- 
lateral lesions produced a greater effect on delayed 
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response tests and on retention of the visual dis- 
crimination habit. “Тһе results support the 
hypothesis that the integrity of a restricted area of 
the frontal cortex is especially important for per- 
formance on delayed-response-type tests. The data 
indicate that such an area lies in the dorsolateral 
frontal region anterior to the precentral ‘motor’ 
cortex.” 20 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5731. Sweeney, Michael J. J. (St. Andrews U., 
Scotland.) The principle of learning. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 189-194.—To clarify the confusion 
existing in the field of learning the question “What 
is learned?" is raised. Learning, a function of the 
mind, is divided into the input process, the memory, 
and the reproductive process. After an initial period 
of development of the various sensory processes the 
stage of acquisition of meaning occurs. The acquisi- 
tion of meaning is the content and criterion of learn- 
ing —M. J. Stanford. р 

5732. Thistlethwaite, Donald. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Conditions of irrelevant-incentive learning. 
J. comp. physiol., Psychol 1952, 45, 517-525.— 
When rats are required to learn the location of food 
for which they are satiated, and the variables of 
drive-discrimination practice and physical separation 
of incentive substances in the maze are studied, the 
following results were obtained: (1) Superior learn- 
ing was demonstrated to occur with more extended 
practice and selection of successfully discriminating 
animals; (2) large separation of incentive substances 
in the maze was superior to smaller separation of the 
relevant and irrelevant incentive substances.— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 

5733. Walk, Richard D. Effect of discrimination 
reversal on human discrimination learning. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1952, 44, 410-419.—5s with preliminary 
training to the same principle, and a principle op- 
posite to that on a final learning task, were compared 
to a control group with no prior training in Exp. I of 
a study designed to investigate the continuity hy- 
pothesis of discrimination learning. In Exp. II 
photographs of a girl were used as stimuli, and Ss 
solved a problem concerning facial expressions, In 
both experiments a decrement for the reversal group 
was observed following discrimination reversal, but 
in neither experiment was there evidence of decre- 
ment following reversal of long duration. 18 refer- 
ences.—E. I. Gaier. 

5734. Wodinsky, Jerome, & Bitterman, M. E. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Compound and configuration 
in successive discrimination. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1952, 65, 563-572.— This study explored the influ- 
ence of configurational variables in the solution of 
successive problems. No significant grouping effects 
were found with a two window jumping apparatus; 
with a three window apparatus the variation in 
grouping significantly influenced the course of learn- 
ing and transfer, “Те is concluded that a configura- 
tional effect, which cannot be accounted for in terms 
of the principle of compounding, may operate in 
successive problems."—]J. А. Stern, 


(See also abstracts 5585, 5589, 5619, 6056, 6114) 
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THINKING & IMAGINATION 


5735. Miller, Elmer H. A study of difficulty 
levels of selected types of fallacies in reasoning and 
their relationships to the factors of sex, grade level, 
mental age, and scholastic standing. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 852.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1952, Wayne U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
148 pages, $1.85, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4313. 


5736. Renneker, Richard. Presleep mechanisms 
of dream control. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
528-536.— ‘This study emphasizes the common 
nature of presleep mechanisms, describes their role 
within the total personality, and their function in 


sleep and dreaming.” —L. N. Solomon. 


5737. Weinland, Clarence E. (U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, Calif.) Creative 
thought in scientific research. Sci. Mon., М. Y., 
1952, 75, 350-354.—A discussion of the creative 
process, motivation, discovery of the problem, 
search for the solution, creative insight, verification, 
exploitation, and synthesis. 16 references.—B. R. 


Fisher. 
(See also abstracts 5770, 5805) 


INTELLIGENCE 


5738. Eells, Kenneth (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.), Davis, Allison; Havighurst, Robert J., Her- 
rick, Virgil Е., & Tyler, Ralph. Intelligence and cul- 
tural differences; a study of cultural learning and 
problem-solving. Chicago, Ill.: University о Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. xii, 388 p. $5.00.—Primarily 
concerned with research completed on a comparison 
of the responses to standard intelligence-test items 
by white children from different socioeconomic levels, 
Part I. The problem and its setting, contains 6 
chapters by the various authors. Part II. А sum- 
mary of the field study (3 chapters) and Part III. 
A report of the field study (14 chapters) are by 
Kenneth Eells. 75-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 


5739. Garfield, Sol L. (VA Regional Offce, 
Chicago, Ill), & Blek, Libby. Age, vocabulary 
level, and mental impairment. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 395-398.— Purpose of this study was “Чо 
evaluate the influence of age on the vocabulary and 
mental functioning of ‘normal’ groups of subjects." 
The Shipley-Institute of Living Sale for Measurin 
Intellectual Impairment was administered to $ 
groups of 20 unmarried females. Findings: (1) 
there was a definite increase in vocabulary score with 
increase in age; (2) the youngest group of subjects 
showed some superiority on the A atr ction. Scale; 
(3) the youngest group did best on Conceptual 
Quotients. Significance of these findings is dis- 
cussed.—F. Costin. 


5740. Lall, Sohan. Quelques cas traités par 
98; (Some cases treated by us.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 
182:588.— Several case histories of patients are out- 
c _A study of the intelligence level of twenty- 
three illiterate boys, age 11-16, from a typical 
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Indian village showed that three boys had the neces- 
sary aptitude for university work.—G. Besnard. 

5741. Nyssen, R., & Delys, L. Contribution à 
l'étude du probléme du déclin intellectuel en fonc- 
tion de "m (Contribution to the study of the 
problem intellectual decline with age.) Arch. 
Psychol., 1952, 33, 295-310.—A decline in efficiency 
was found after the age of 25, as a result of testing 
990 French-speaking Belgians with the 1938 Ma- 
trices tests and a vocabulary scale of 50 words adapted 
from the Mill-Hill vocabulary test of Raven. This 
decline was due not entirely to a decline with age, of 
operational speed, but more especially to a progres- 
sive lessening of intellectual capacity. This was 
more pronounced among the less intelligent sub- 
jects.—G. E. Bird. 

5742. Piaget, Jean. The origins of intelligence in 
children. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1952. xi, 419 p. $6.00.—Following an intro- 
duction to the biological problem of intelligence, its 
growth sequence in 6 stages is presented: the use of 
reflexes, the first acquired adaptations to the primary 
circular reaction, secondary circular reactions and 
the procedures destined to make interesting sights 
last, the coordination of the secondary schemata and 
their applications to new situations, the tertiary 
circular reaction and the discovery of new means 
through active experimentation, and the invention 
of new means through mental combinations.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 5764) 


PERSONALITY 


5743. Bauer, John. Similarities and differences 
in the personality and manifest behavior of one set 
of monozygotic twins: a depth study invo! inter- 
acting organic, developmental, psychod; and 
environmental factors as they pertain to the total 
ife history. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 176-177. _ 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 561 ‚ $7.02, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., ubl. No. 
4138. 

5744. Cattell, Raymond B., & Miller, Adam. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) A confirmation of the ergic and 
self-sentiment patterns among dynami: 
tude variables) by R-technique. Brit. J. P. l., 
1952, 43, 280-294.— The experiment repo here 
incorporates 3 points of design: (1) employment of 
the action definition of attitude; (2) new ol jective 
non-opinionaire, methods of measuring attitudes; 
and (3) the development of the concept of erg in- 
stead of propensity, and the resulting E ic system 
of attitude measurement." A factorization of 30 
attitudes, each measured by a pool of 3 objective 
sets of responses, each pair or trio of attitudes chosen 
to represent an hypothesized ergic structure, yielded 
9 factors, 6 of them confirmed well and 2 tolerably 
the ergic patterns previously found. The more and 
less confirmed patterns are: escape, gregariousness, 


self-assertion, mating, appeal, and curiosity on 
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one hand and parental protectiveness and the self 
sentiment on the other. 29 references —L. E. Thune. 

5745. Eysenck, H. J. The scientific study of per- 
sonality. New York: Macmillan, 1952. xiii, 320 p. 
$4.50.—A sequel to "Dimensions of Personality," 
this book reports the results of further experiments 
carried out at the Institute of Psychiatry in the 
University of London with adult normals, neurotics, 
psychotics and with children. ‘The aim has re- 
mained the same, namely, to discover the main di- 
mensions of personality, and to define them opera- 
tionally, i.e, by means of strictly experimental, 
quantitative procedures." Contents include chap- 
ters on science and personality, the dimensional 
approach, the neurotic dimension, the psychotic di- 
mension, heredity and environment, and the organ- 
ization of personality. 314-item bibliography.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

5746, Haratani, Tatsuo. Problem of “symbol” 
in the study of personality. Jap. J. Psychol., 1952, 
22, 128-131.—In Japanese. 25 references.—C. M. 
Louttit, 

5747, Krasno, Isadore. Authoritarian and equali- 
tarian personality syndromes and intolerance of per- 
ceptual ambiguity. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
781—782.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Penn- 
sylvania. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 56 

ages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

ich., Publ. No. 4366. 

5748. Kuppuswamy, B. Preliminary report of a 
Statistical study of the oedipus complex. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1949, 24, 23-25.—In reply to a question- 
naire, it was found that both fathers and mothers 
love their sons better than their daughters. Boys 
love mothers better than fathers, without much 
difference in love of girls for parents, though girls 
show greater preference for mothers, thus upsetting 
the Electra complex. Fathers are more severe with 
sons than with daughters; mothers more severe with 
daughters. Men are more partial to daughters-in- 
law than to sons-in-law. The reverse is true with 
women’s attitude. These replies confirm in part 
оч refute the Freudian standpoint.—G. E. 

ird. 

5749. McQuitty, Louis. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Another method of mea: personality integra- 
tion. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 720-729.— 
The O-method, a new method of measuring personal- 
ity integration is proposed as less time consuming 
than the S-method. "'The O-method allows us to 
administer a few key personality inventory items, 
take a composite of the integration reflected by 
them, and arrive at a dependable prediction of the 
score that subjects would have received if they had 
completed a much longer inventory scored by the 
S-method." The method is outlined and data sup- 
porting its applicability are presented. McQuitty 
suggests that the method seems promising in rela- 
tion to: (a) the measurement of personality inte- 
gration; (b) the understanding of the dynamics 
operative in the development of integrated vs. dis- 
integrated personalities; (c) the study of the dy- 
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namics of intra-group and inter-group harmonies 
and conflicts."—W. Coleman. 

5750. Marquart, Dorothy L, & Arnold, Patricia L. 
(U. Arizona, Tucson.) A study in the frustration of 
human adults. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 47, 43-63.— 
In experimenting with human subjects it seemed that 
when punishment was used as a frustrating agent its 
pattern rather than the type was of importance. It 
was also established that 75 per cent punishment is 
more frustrating than 25 per cent.— M. J. Stanford. 

5751. Roseman, Morris. (V. A. Hosp., Roanoke, 
Va.) Closure behavior and levels of personality 
integration. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 48-58.—Data ob- 
tained support the hypothesis that subjects with 
greater personality disorganization would have lower 
frequency of closure of behavior. An important im- 
plication of the study is that the contribution of per- 
sonality factors even in the simpler kinds of tasks, 
perceptual or perceptual-motor, may not be ignored. 
15 references.— M. О. Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 5600, 5862, 5868, 5885) 
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5752. Agarwal, Padma. Art symbolism. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1949, 24, 120-127.— Works of art are a 
replica of expelled desires that have occupied a 
central place in the subconscious. Artistic activity 
is the expression of primitive dynamisms of uncon- 
scious wishes. The symbol is a means of expression, 
which, in Indian art, aims to make religion and phil- 
osophy intelligible to all. This mode of suggestion of 
a mystic idea by a concrete symbol is characteristi- 
cally eastern.—G. E. Bird. 

5753. Boardman, Gail. (State Teachers Coll., 
Indiana, Pa.) Oral communication of literature. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. xiv, 472 p. $6.60. 
—This book contains a discussion of the relationship 
between literature and interpretation. The steps in 
the interpretative process and the techniques es- 
sential to effective communication are given. All 
types of literature are presented and analyzed. A 
hundred-page anthology, including the poem, novel, 
short story, dialect reading, speech, essay, drama, 
and radio play, is included. Bibliography.— M. 
Ellermann. 

5754. Eindhoven, Jan E., & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
(U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) ^ Creative processes in 
painting. J. gen. Psychol, 1952, 47, 139-164.—A 
group of 13 artists and 14 non-artists was given the 
task to paint an illustration for a poem which would 
be suitable for publication. The experiment was 
strictly controlled with set limits of laboratory ses- 
sions. The authors felt this experiment made two 
contributions to the existing concept of artistic crea- 
tion: ("ап analysis of the differences of activity 
between artists and non-artists; and (2) the formu- 
lation of creative thought as one whole process of all 
the various aspects participating concurrently in- 
stead of the four distinct ‘“stages”’ (preparation, 
тано, illumination, verification).—M, J. Stan- 
ord. 
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5755. Pirenne, M. H. The scientific basis of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s theory of perspective. Brit. J. 
Phil. Sci., 1952, 3, 169-185.—In the light of recent 
criticisms proclaiming the artificiality of Renaissance 
perspective, the author defends the thesis that Ren- 


aissance perspective is the only natural system of 


- perspective and that consequently Leonardo's critics 


are wrong. Renaissance linear perspective is found 
to rest solidly upon physiological and psychological 
facts, Although Leonardo’s theory is unavoidably 
imperfect because of the fact that we generally use 
both eyes in looking at paintings, newer systems of 
perspective “introduce additional errors and dis- 
tortions.’—P. E. Lichtenstein. 
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5756. Beizmann, C. Les dénivellations de la per- 
sonnalité chez l'enfant exprimées par les tests. 
(Level-differences of personality in the child as 
manifested by tests.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 154-163.— 
In study of the influence of affectivity on perceptual 
and intellectual activities attention was drawn to a 
category of children called “difficult” or unadjusted, 
in whom test scores appeared contradictory either 
Írom one test to the other or within the same test. 
This contradictoriness was manifested not only on 
intelligence tests (superior-inferior) but also in their 
school work (superior-inferior), and in their family 
and social behavior (mature-infantile). 3 illustra- 
tive cases are presented. The author would explain 
these level-differences in the same child as due to 
phenomena of compensation or overcompensation 
for physical deficiency or as a reaction to premature 
moral conflicts (theory of Adler).—F. C. Sumner. 

5757. Bruch, Hilde. Don’t be afraid of your 
child: a guide for perplexed parents. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1952. 297 р. $3.75.—An 
attempt to reduce the amount of guilt and fear on the 
part of parents by evaluating "the over-all effect of 
educating parents in child psychology and the way 
parents have understood or misunderstood it." 
Meaningful psychological help must be individual- 
ized; body-mind separation in terms of contrasting 
Psychological and physical needs is no longer accept- 
able. „Includes a discussion of such topics as changes 
in socio-cultural order and the family ; recommenda- 
tions by child psychologists; love vs. necessary dis- 
cipline and positive guidance; planned parenthood ; 

natural” childbirth; infant-mother contacts; child 
саше without fear ; the child’s own view of behavior; 
Е €ctive adaptation to surroundings; integration of 
ux education with other experiences; and keeping 

mee demands under control.— V. Johnson. 
/98. Cohen, Marcel. Sur l'étude du langage en- 
mn. (А study of the language of the child.) 
л, 1952, 5, 181-249.—Observations of language 
Me opment in 6 French children from the earliest 
Mc are reported in considerable detail. Suc- 
ve stages in language development established 


are: cooing, babbling, first elements of communica- 
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tion, multiple elements of communication, appear- 
ance of assemblages (phrases), and finally appearance 
of elements of adult language. Dates of the appear- 
ance of each stage vary from child to child. There 
exists for the most part, from the period in which 
isolated elements dominate, a division of use between 
non-spoken elements (crises and grumblings) which 
generally have an affective role and spoken elements 
(very abridged words of adult language and pho- 
nemes often poorly or non-articulated) which serve 
principally for conversions.—F. C. Sumner. 

5759. Djelepy, P.-N. L’architecture et l'enfant. 
(Architecture and the child.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 
138-153.—In designing homes, schools, hospitals, 
aeriums, etc., destined for children, the architect 
should envisage not the adult but rather the child. 
He should collaborate with child psychologists, 
pedagogues, and pediatricians to the end of realizing 
structures which favor the health, education and 
training of the child. Illustrations of such child- 
oriented architecture are given with drawings from 
“Villages d'Enfants."—F. C. Sumner. 

5760. Drucker, A. J., Christensen, Н. T, & 
Remmers, Н. Н. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Some 
background factors in socio-sexual modernism. 
Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 334-337.—An in- 
quiry: “What*factors in the life of a teen-ager are | 
associated with his inclination or reluctance to 
accept modern points of view concerning courtship 
and marital behavior?”—M. M. Gillet. 

5761. Fraisse, P., & Vautrey, Р. La perception 
de l'espace, de la vitesse et du temps chez l'enfant 
de cinq ans. II Le temps. (Perception of space, 
8 and time in the child, five years of age. 

ime.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 102-119.—In order to 
ascertain in what measure, in the absence of artificial 
contructs, children, 5 years of age, are able to com- 
pare correctly 2 durations, and what is the signifi- 
cance of the errors which they commit, children 
were asked to compare travel times of 2 toy cyclists 
traveling on parallel tracks at variedly controlled 
speeds. Of 3 possible answers in each test (longer, 
equal, slower) only one is correct. The results show 
that there is not an intuition of duration as such; 
that on the contrary 5-year old children are guided in 
their perception of time equally by 2 types of cri- 
teria: the speed and the space traversed.—F. 
Sumner. y 

5762. Heron, Alastair. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
Adolescents and preparation for parenthood. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 173-179.—Attitudes of 
adolescents concerning prospective parenthood, with 
special reference to the idea of educational prepara- 
tion for child rearing, were elicited in a questionnaire 
survey of 1179 secondary school children, ages 12-17, 
representing both a rural and an industrial area. 
The majority of boys and girls queried (about 2 
favored education for parenthood as a general issue. 
Sex differences were insignificant. A lesser percent- 
age, but still a majority, supported such training 
when referred specifically to the school. Girls ex- 
ceeded boys in agreement on this issue. Area differ- 
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ences in the attitudes measured were not marked.— 
К. C. Strassburger. 


5763. Horton, R. E., & Mainer, R. E. Youth and 
the 1952 election. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1952, 12(1), 
19 p.—A representative sample of 3,000 papers was 
drawn from the replies of about 10,000 high school 
pupils from all sections of the United States. Some 
49 questions are analyzed as to sex, grade level, com- 
munity, political party, region, mother's education, 
income.—S. M. Amatora. 


5764. Klatskin, Ethelyn Henry. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Intelligence test performance at one 
year among infants raised with flexible methodology. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 230-237.—The Cattell 
Infant Intelligence Scale was administered to 316 
infants followed in the Yale Rooming-in Project. 
When inter-group comparison was made of the rec- 
ords of 184 infants age 12 months with Cattell’s 
norms, a significantly higher percentage of success 
was found on most items, with the constant exception 
of vocabulary. Intra-group comparison in this 12 
months group and in a group of 132 infants age 13 
months revealed significant differences in pattern of 
tested abilities; in both age groups, the percent pass- 
ing items of gross visuo-manual coordination was 
higher than that passing vocabulary or items of 
finer visuo-manual coordination. 18 references.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


5765. Litwinski, Léon. Les névroses de sépara- 
tion d'origine infantile et l'autoprotection. (Neu- 
roses of separation of infantile origin and autopro- 
tection.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 250-261.— Biopsychi- 
cally viewed, the primary need for security is more 
primitive than the need for love. The child who has 
experienced a frustration of this need for security in 
separation from his mother or the threat of such may 
exhibit onwards into adult life one of 3 types of neu- 
rotic autoprotective reactions: (1) a hypertrophy in 
maternal attachment; (2) an introvertive self-im- 
murement in defense against dependence on others; 
(3) conspicuous attachment to possessions as a 
security measure as seen in the making of collections 
or in stealing. 18 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


5766. Michael, William B., Zimmerman, Wayne 
S., & Guilford, ]. Р. An investigation of the nature 
of the spatial-relations and visualization factors in 
two high school samples. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1951, 11, 561-577.—' The validity of 2 hypotheses 
concerning the psychological nature of the spatial- 
relations and visualization abilities in 2 high school 
samples of 151 boys and 139 girls, respectively, who 
took the same battery of 15 tests, is tested. For 
both groups, the same 6 orthogonal factors: S, Vz, 
V, N, P, and R, were identified, Positive evidence 
was attained for the 2 hypotheses regarding factors 
Sand Vz. 18 references—A, J. Sprow, 

5767. Niele, Albert Van. Adolescenza e lin- 
guaggio. (Adolescence and language.) Salesianum, 
1952, 14, 431—460.— This is the first part of a study 
concerning various aspects of language as mani- 
fested in adolescents. The author defines human 
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language as “the function by which the subject ex- 
presses his internal states through symbols." The 
total function of the language can be analyzed into 
an autoexpressive (individual) function, and a trans- 
missive and suggestive (social) function. arious 
responses given by adolescents (288 subjects, 14—21 
years old) in three experimental situations requiring, 
(1) an introspective analysis of the word "solitude," 
(2) and (3) as description of a scene projected on a 
screen, and the filling out of a questionnaire, are 
indicated.—4. Manoil. 

5768. Remmers, H. H., Horton, R. E., & Lys- 
gaard, Sverre. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Teen- 
age personality in our culture; report of poll no. 32. 
Purdue Opinion Panel, 1952, 11(3) 131. v. p. (Rep. 
no, 32.)—The hypothesis that high school students 
differ by social class in (1) deferred gratification 
behavior pattern; (2) level of aspiration; (3) ide- 
ology is supported by results of 52 objective and sub- 
jective questions from a 2500-pupil sample of a 
panel of 15,000 high school students. The middle- 
class pattern of a deferred gratification pattern, 
higher level of aspiration, and a business rather than 
labor socio-political ideology is that generally em- 
phasized by schools. This is a hardship on working- 
class pupils brought up with different behavior and 
attitude standards, and should be considered a 
challenge to eductors.—4. L. Martin. 

5769. Silver, Archie A. Postural and righting re- 
sponses in children. J. Pediat., 1952, 41, 493-498,— 
Clinical tests of the postural and righting responses of 
children are described with some indication of 
typical behavior in early and middle childhood. 
Above the age of 5 or 6 exaggerations of the tonic- 
neck and neck righting responses and marked rigidity 
with convergence of the outstretched arms are ab- 
normal responses. These have been found in chil- 
dren with organic brain disturbances, maturational 
lags, and schizophrenia.— М. C. Templin. 

5770. Wallon, Henri. La pensée précatégorielle 
chezl'enfant. (Pre-categorial thinking in the child.) 
Enfance, 1952, 5, 97-101.—Categorial thinking 
which involves assembling under the same rubric ob- 
jects which have one and the same characteristic 
trait does not exist from the start in the child. Pre- 
ceding it is a syncretism which may be either a lump- 
ing together of 2 distinct objects given originally in 
spatial or temporal juxtaposition or a bringing to- 
gether in baroque fashion of 2 objects or terms with 
a common feature by elimination of syncope of the 
common feature. The child passes only by degrees 
from pre-categorial thinking to categorial thinking 
under all its forms: analytical and notional or con- 
structive and causal.—F, C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5579, 5580, 5583, 5584, 5586, 
5588, 5742, 5823, 5837, 5987, 6066, 6123, 6130) 
Maturity & OLD AcE 


5771. Birren, James E. (National Heart Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, a A factorial analysis of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale given to an elderly popula- 
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tion, J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 399-405.—On 


the basis of a factor analysis of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
scale, administered to 90 subjects between the ages 
of 60 and 74, 4 factors were determined: V, Verbal 
Comprehension ; Cl, Closure; M, Rote Memory, and 
I, Induction. Asa result of his findings, the author 
suggests that the performance of the elderly is de- 
termined by "what they know rather than by what 
new information they can elicit from the test situ- 
ation.” He also concludes that because the W-B 
does not include tests of many of the known primary 
mental abilities, it is of limited value in describing 
age changes in the intellect. It should be used in 
conjunction with tests of factors not represented in 
the 11 subtests—F. Costin. 

5772. Boyle, Charles P. Helping employees ad- 
just to retirement. Personnel, 1952, 29, 261-274.— 
This paper presents a survey of 76 prominent Amer- 
ican companies and of existing materials in the field 
of older employees. It deals only with conditionin 
efforts prior to retirement. These efforts fall into 
broad areas : job-related conditioning, pre-retirement 
conditioning practices, and indoctrination programs. 
Among topics discussed are transfers and reassign- 
ments, modified work requirements, time off the job, 
other special arrangements, encouragement of hob- 
bies, health maintenance programs, gradual retire- 
ment, long-service recognition, clubs, literature, and 
indoctrination programs.— W. Н, Osterberg. 

5773. Feingold, Lissy. A psychometric study of 
senescent twins. Dissertation Чу; 1952, 12, 779- 
780.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 126 pages, $1.58, 
т Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


5774, Illinois. Public Aid Commission. Staff 
Development Services. Studies in later maturity 
and the aged. Chicago, Ill.: Author, 1952. i, 53 p. 
(mimeo).—This pamphlet was prepared primarily to 
give public welfare workers a summary of some of 
the developments in the field of aging. Six papers 
have been reprinted in the pamphlet. The topics 
covered are: the psychology of senility, personal ad- 
justment of old age assistance recipients, compari- 
sons of successful and problem old people, living 
arrangements of the elderly, and community versus 
institutional care for the elderly. Glossary.—J. E. 
Birren. 

5775. Lawton, George. Psychotherapy with older 
Persons. Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1(2), 27-41.—The 
author reports that personality rigidity is the crucial 
POT in psychotherapy with older persons. Routin- 
i a and rut formation, fear, and an exaggerated 
Ux ng of superiority known as perfectionism are 
се of psychological rigidity frequently en- 
Mun eed. Successful psychotherapy is possible 
Th P out 2595 of older persons applying for it. 
б јегару offered differs only in degree, not kind, 
tS is that employed with younger age groups. Prog- 
ae ic indications for ultimate successful psycho- 

Rete, are the same as those for younger persons, 
ewer persons qualify as suitable candidates for 
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thorough-going psychological help as the: OW 
older.—L. E. UN E ri if ay 

5776. Odell, Charles E., & Young, Olive E. 
(U.S.E.S., Washington, D. C.) Policy and practice 
in einployine monne: Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 
152-158.—There has recently been a good deal of 
thinking and talking, and some constructive action, 
toward changes in attitudes, policy, and practice 
with regard to hiring and retention of older persons 
in employment. It is felt that the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association should establish an 
interest group concerned with preretirement plan- 
ning and counseling.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 5615, 5741) 
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5777. Anshen, Ruth Nanda. (Ed.) Moral princi- 
ples of action; man's ethical imperative, New 
York: Harper, 1952. xii, 720 p. $7.50.—The 34 
authors of this book have presented contemporary 
ideas on morals and ethics as they exist throughout 
the world, with the part played by culture, science, 
education, nationality, international relations, art 
and religion, in the formation of moral principles as 
they apply to all mankind. The book is divided into 
3 parts, namely, general problems with 12 chapters, 
specific problems with 10 chapters, and universal 
problems with 13 chapters.—O. I. Jacobsen, 

5778. Barnett, Gordon J.; Handelsman, Irving; 
Stew: Lawrence H., & Super, Donald E. The 
occupational level scale as a measure of drive. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1952, 66(10), (No. 342), 37 p.—The 
relationship that may exist between aspiration level 
of drive and occupational interest level is dependent 
upon the validity of the assumption that the observed 
hierarchal arrangement of occupational interests is 
related to social levels, paralleling the observed cor- 
relation existing between intelligence and occupa- 
tional level. 3 studies are reported here which are 
designed “to investigate the nature of the factors 
measured by the Occupational Level Scale." Super 
concludes that “ће evidence now available warrants 
interpreting the occupational level score as a meas- 
ure of status of interests [büt it] does not warrant 
interpreting the OL score as a measure of drive." 
58 references.— M. A. Siedenfeld. 

5779. Bass, Bernard M., & White, Otey L. 
(Louisiana State U., Baton Rou е.) Situational 
tests: Ш. Observers’ ratings of leaderless group 
discussion participants as indicators of 
leadership status. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
355-361.—This is concerned with the ability of 
leaderless group discussion observers to identify the 
leaders of a college fraternity as nominated by buddy 
ratings. It is concluded that 2 trained observers 
were able to detect participants in leaderless group 
discussion who hold fraternity leadership status, if it 
is agreed that highly intercorrelated criteria identify 
leadership status.—4. J. Sprow. 

5780. Blitsten, Dorothy Rubovits. The signifi- 
cance of Harry Stack Sullivan’s theories for social 
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Science. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 860-861.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 209 pages, $2.61, Uni- 
arty Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
874. 


5781. Bonaparte, Marie. Quelques lueurs pro- 
jetées par la psychanalyse et Pethnographie sur 
la sociologie. (Gleams projected by psychoanalysis 
and ethnography on sociology.) Rev. franç. Psy- 
chanal., 1952, 16, 313-318— Will communism, by 
destroying private property and competition, elim- 
inate natural aggression? Among primitive people, 
in matriarchal societies, the Oedipus complex is 
transferred to the father surrogate. The communist 
“heaven on earth”, achieved by revolution and kill- 
ing the leaders, will in turn produce its own oppres- 
sive leader or father figure. A democratic republi- 
canism replaces the leader without death, attenuat- 
ing castration to simple circumcision. In any case, 
aggression remains. Should man lose his instinctual 
strengths, the race will die out.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5782. Dey, Mukul K. An attempt to analyse the 
effect of non-competitive co-acting group. Indian 
J. Psychol, 1949, 24, 86-95.—Auto competition 
affects only the activities that involve repetition of 
previous experience. No independent and absolute 
rule can be applied. It is doubtful if a co-acting 
group can be made thoroughly non-competitive by 
mere verbal emphasis. It is by improving one’s own 
score that one decreases the distance between self 
and the next higher competitor. 16 references.— 
С. E. Bird. 


5783. Ginsberg, Morris. (London School of 
Economics, England.) Psycho-analysis and ethics. 
Brit. J. Sociol, 1952, 3, 287-304.—Can psycho- 
analysis provide the basis for an ethical theory? 
Following a review of the writings of Freud, Flugel, 
Fromm, and those who have tried to clarify the con- 
cept of the "normal" mind, the author concludes 
that psychoanalytic theory is compatible with very 
different theories of moral judgment. Psycho- 
analysis can make important empirical contributions 
to ethical theory, however, by studying comparative 
moral pathologies and by displaying the irrational 
elements surrounding moral judgments, such as the 
emotional components involved in retributive crim- 
inal punishment.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


5784. Gotesky, Rubin. The nature of myth and 
Society. Amer. Anthrop., 1952, 54, 523-531.— 
Bidney's definition of myth (see 24 : 4046), is shown 
to be contradictory and ambiguous. 4. possible 
types of myths are presented, 2 testable for truth 
and 2 beyond the range of test. Rather than a belief 
based on truth or falsity, myths arise because of their 
social servicability.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


5785. Gustad, John W. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Factors associated with social behavior 
and ajdustment: a review of the literature. Educ, 
psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 3-19.—Literature on the 
concept of social adjustment and factors associated 
with social behavior and adjustment is examined and 
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evaluated. 6 conclusions are reached. 44-item bib- 
liography.—A. J. Sprow. 

5786. Hunt, Rockwell D. Shredded men and 
desiccated society; some observations on socio- 
economic values. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 37, 98-104, 
—The author maintains that economics is the study 
of man in relation to wealth and not vice versa. The 
core of this is human. He states that our economic 
life and our political life are but aspects of our total 
living together in society, that our lives are not 
things apart, but are integrated into the totality of 
our being. Harmony must prevail.—S. М. Amatora. 

5787. Lenoir, Raymond. El grupo primitivo. 
(The primitive group.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 14, 
243-258.—A profusely documented discussion of the 
origin and development of primitive society, includ- 
ing different viewpoints.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

5788. Mason, Beverly Derksen. Leadership in 
the fourth grade. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 239- 
243.—The California Test of Personality scores, 
IQ's, elected positions held, and other rating data 
were studied for a group of 33 fourth grade pupils to 
determine evidence of leadership. Results indicate 
that leaders are dependable and able to finish an 
assigned task; their intelligence is average; their 
leadership behavior extends to all school activities; 
and their personality dimensions are those most often 
found in adult leaders.—4A. J. Sprow. 

5789. Poblete-Troncoso, Moisés. (U. Santiago, 
Chile.) Los derechos humanos y las Naciones Uni- 
das. (Human rights and the United Nations.) Rev. 
mex. Sociol., 1952, 14, 219—242. —4A sketch is made of 
the evolution of human rights since their origins up to 
their formulation by the. United Nations.—Z. 
Sánchez- Hidalgo. 


5790. Polley, Donald C. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The reliability of predictions: a preliminary study. 
Journalism Quart., 1952, 29, 455-457.—A random 
sample of 210 predictions culled from The Kiplinger 
News Letter and the U.S. News & World Report and 
classified as to 4 characteristics suggested the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) if a publication qualifies a pre- 
diction there is a slightly smaller chance that pre- 
diction will be correct, (2) U.S. News was somewhat 
more accurate (65.6% correct) than Kiplinger 
(54.2%) due in part to fact that former was consider- 
ably less definite in predictions, (3) rather than 
Simple percentage scores for the two attributes of 
“definiteness” and "correctness," a more valid index 
of reliability would be to assign each forecast a value 
and to total the products of the two scores.—W. A. 
Mindak. 


5791. Róheim, Géza. The anthropological evi- 
dence and the Oedipus complex. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1952, 21, 537-542.—Anthropological evidence 
is presented to support the cultural universality of 
the Oedipus complex.—L. N. Solomon. 

5792. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Where social action and social research 
meet. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952,, 36, 283—-290.—In 
discussing certain phases of action research, the 
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author shows how, for some action research, the 
action people must rely heavily on the research peo- 
ple. Some of this dependence will be permanent and 
some temporary. Again, some action research will 
contribute as heavily to the advancement of the- 
oretical social science as to effective social action.— 
$. М. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 6193, 6199) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


5793. Argyle, Michael. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Methods of studying small social groups. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 43, 269-279.—This paper describes 
the methods of experimental inquiry in the study of 
small social groups and surveys the results obtained. 
The basic experimental designs applied to the psych- 
ological investigation of the individual may be ap- 
plied to the study of groups by substituting the 
group for the individual. Criticism of small group 
experiments frequently takes the form of criticizing 
conclusions derived from unwarranted generalization. 
The question of the validity of the conclusions must 
be separated from that of the validity of the experi- 
mental results. 66 references.—L. E. Thune. 


5794. Campbell, Donald T. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
The Bogardus Social Distance Scale. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1952, 36, 322-326.— This is a review of the 
well-known scale, showing that it is the most widely 
used single test of social attitudes, that it has also 
been used to measure social distance toward pro- 
fessions, religious groups, conscientious objectors, 
etc. The author recommends the use of the original 
form published in 1925 rather than the revision of 
1933. 16 геѓегепсеѕ, —5. M. Amatora. 


. 5795. Dodd, S. C., & Svalastoga, К. (0. Wash- 
ington, Seattle.) On estimating latent from manifest 
undecidedness: the “don’t know" per cent as a 
warning of instability among the knowers. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 467-471.—Stability of 
opinion may be fairly accurately estimated from the 
percentage of undecided responses elicited in a first 
poll. An r of .91 was obtained between the percent- 
age of "don't knows" and the percentage of stable 
responses among the decided responders with an № 
of 522 and 7 questions.—W. Coleman. 


5796. Goode, William J., & Hatt, Paul K. 
Eros in social research. New York: McGraw- 
d 1952. vii, 386 р. $5.50.—A one semester un- 
a graduate text “designed to introduce the student 
5 modern research techniques in . . . sociology." 

chapters present the “basic logic of scientific re- 
at and the application of that logic to the par- 
im ar problems of sociology. The book includes 
ince, techniques for developing hypotheses, for 
f ng up a research design, for testing hypotheses, 
or gathering data, and for making analyses. The 
кыш Principles are illustrated by accounts of 
ocean research experiences, usually taken from 

published works.” Each chapter is followed by 
Suggested readings.—J. C. Franklin. 
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5797. Lambert, Wallace E. (U. N. Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. Comparison of French and American 
modes of response to the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 155-160.—4 sample 
of 200 French people were given the Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale for their attitudes toward Germans, 
Jews and Negroes. Differences related to age, sex, 
occupational status, region and political position are · 
reported, for the French subjects. The percents of 
Americans who would accept Germans, Jew and 
Negroes in various roles are compared with similar 
French data. The most highly valued Bogardus 
categories (lowest percent positive responses) for 
French and Americans differed.—B. R. Fisher. 

5798. Nelson, Alice Doll. The effect of group 
self-study on sociometric ratings. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 852-853.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1951, Michigan State Coll. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 257 pages, $3.21, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4322. 

5799, Riley, Matilda White; Riley, John W., Jr., 
& Toby, Marcia L. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, 
N. J.) The measurement of consensus. Social 
Forces, 1952, 31, 97-106.—‘‘Content scales concern 
the nature of group orientation to various objects; 
consensus scales seek to measure the degree to which 
orientation of this nature permeates all the individual 
members of a group, with respect to a given object." 
The results of empirical work reported here suggest 
that Guttman scales may be developed “which order 
objects according to the degree of consensus of the 

roup's orientation to them," such scales having a 
U-shaped relation to content scales, and thus 
(analogously with the "intensity component”) es- 
tablishing a "zero point" at the position of lowest 
consensus.—B. К. Fisher. 

5800. Sims, Verner M. (U. Alabama, University.) 
A technique for measuring social class identification. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1951, 11, 541—548.—The 
construction of a scale of social class identification 
by a technique of occupational ranking is described, 
and the instrument developed is evaluated. It is 
believed that through this scale the testee uncon- 
sciously reveals the status which he assigns himself in 
the social class hierarchy.— А. J. Sprow. 

5801. Thompson, James D., & Demerath, N. J. 
(U. N. Carolina, Chapel Hill) Some eriences 
with the group interview. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 
148-154.— The nature of the group interview situa- 
tion, its advantages, limitations and problems, are 
discussed; major points are derived from recent ex- 
tensive research experience with the group interview. 
—B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstracts 5942, 6133, 6206) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 
5802. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Symbolism in totem poles. 
‘Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 247-251.—The decline in 
totem pole carving is described. 6 different types of 
totem poles are considered: family, heraldic, monu- 
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ment, memorial, ridicule, and potlatch, and their 
symbolism briefly discussed. The effects of the loss 
of the meanings of these symbols are enumerated.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

5803. Bono, Humberto M. Aspectos psicolégicos 
de la aculturación de los indios del Chaco. (Psycho- 
logical aspects of the aculturation of the Indians of 
the Chaco.) An. Inst. Etnico nac., 1951, 4, 89-101. 
—An understanding of Indian life is essential to 
raising the cultural standards. Intelligence tests 
have been more useful among the population in 
‚ Which they were developed, but they can be used 
with peoples of low culture. Alcoholism explains 
low level intelligence rather than inborn mental in- 
feriority. The Indians show poor facility in com- 
prehending general ideas presented by their environ- 
ment. The Tobas surpass the Matacos in under- 
standing. Larger social contacts must be provided.— 
H. L. Latham. 

5804. Brams, L. L'enfant noir américain devant 
la discrimination raciale. (The American Negro 
child in the presence of racial discrimination.) En- 
fance, 1952, 5, 164-170.— Review is made of studies 
in U. S. A. showing the effect of racial discrimination 
in the U. S. A. upon intelligence test performance of 
American Negro children and upon interracial at- 
titudes.—F. C. Sumner. 

5805. Eggan, Dorothy. The manifest content of 
dreams: a challenge to social science. Amer. An- 
throp., 1952, 54, 469-485.—Systematic study and 
classification of manifest dream content is regarded 
as a manner of gaining insights into cultural stresses 
and supports, the degree of individual acculturation, 
cultural change and personality differences in culture. 
The method is illustrated with classification of 254 
Hopi dreams.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5806. Harding, John. (Ed.) Intergroup contact 
and racial attitudes. J. soc. Issues, 1952, 8(1), 72 p. 
—6 studies of involuntary contact between adults of 
various groups are presented from the program of the 
Commission of Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress and the Research Center 
of Human Relations of New York University: (1) 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans in a Utah mining town 
(W. C. Blair). (2) Reactions of neighbors in a 
Colorado university town to Japanese-American 
teachers during World War II (Donald P. Irish). 
(3) Attitudes toward Negro co-workers in an 
Eastern urban department store (John Harding & 
Russell Hogrefe). (4) Treatment of Negroes in a 
West Virginia mining area (Ralph D. Minard). 
(5) Two studies of the effects of Negroes at varying 
distances from white neighbors in housing projects 
(Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle P. Walkley, Stuart W. 
Cook).—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5807. Honigmann, John J. Intercultural relations 
at Great Whale River. Amer. Anthrop., 1952, 54, 
510-522.—Whites, Eskimos and Indians mix ami- 
cably during the summers at the trading post in 
northern Canada. Symbiotic relations between 
native groups include visiting, recreation, and trade, 
while whites interact as traders, missionaries, and 
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administrators. Short period of contact, cultural 
differences, language barriers, ethnocentrism and 
some expressions of hostility limit greater intimacy. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5808. Lee, Robert. Acculturation of Chinese 
Americans. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 319-321.— 
The discussion centers about 3 groups into which 
most Americans of Chinese descent and Chinese in 
America can be placed. He shows various degrees of 
acculturation among them and concludes that, while 
most of them have become Americanized, only the 
slow and painful process of time will tell whether 
they can ever become Americans.—S. M. Amatora. 

5809. Peyronnet, Georges. La psychologie des 
peuples au service de la construction de la Fédéra- 
tion Européenne. (The psychology of the peoples 
concerned in the construction of the Federation of 
Europe.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 231-329.— 
This is an historical and psycho-sociological study of 
each nation that may participate in the political 
unification of all Europe taken in the widest sense. 
Ideational factors and social trends are considered 
under 2 heads: those that favor federation and those 
that offer obstacles.—H. L. Latham. 

5810. Ryan, Bryce. Institutional factors in Sin- 
halese fertility. Milbank mem. Fd Quart., 1952, 30, 
359—-381.— The social milieu of fertility in a peasant 
village in the Ceylon low country is reported, with 
attention to male and female attitudes toward 
family size.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5811. Spiro, Melford E. Ghosts, Ifaluk and tele- 
ological functionalism. Amer. Anthrop., 1952, 54, 
497-503.—The social code of 250 Micronesian 
dwellers on Ifaluk atoll requires repression of hostil- 
ity and interpersonal cooperation. The thesis is 
offered that malevolent ghosts furnish an outlet for 
hostility sufficient to preserve the code and the 
society in a setting where no one can escape human 
contact.—L, M. Hanks, Jr. 

5812. Yap, Р. М. The Latah reaction: its patho- 
dynamics and nosological position. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 515-564.—The phenomenon is related to 
the Jumper behavior found in some Western societies. 
Essentially it is an intense fright reaction involving 
disorganization of the ego and obliteration of ego- 
boundaries. The organization of fear responses in 
persons belonging to cultures of low technological 
level is involved. This cultural level is involved in 
the sort of defenses the patient is able to muster. 
Impairment of perception is related to the symptoms 
of automatic obedience and echo-reaction. 148 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstract 5781) 


SOCIAL INsTITUTIONS 
5813. Benson, Purnell. (Temple U., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) The interests of happily married couples. 
Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 276-280.—'‘Does it 
matter to the happiness of couples whether [or not] 
they have the same interests?” The “findings indi- 
cate that mutuality of interest is not always associ- 
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with good adjustment, and that the type of 
Eo diras relevant. . . . Well-adjusted еп- 
aged or married persons somewhat more often have 
the following interests: home, children, romantic 
love, sexual relations of the couple, and religion."— 
M. M. Gillet. 

5814. Dunbar, Flanders. Symbiosis of parent 
and child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 809- 
824.—Symbiosis is used to mean а living together 
that is not detrimental to either party. In our 
society parents live with children and children live 
with parents about one third of a lifetime in each 
role. This paper outlines the fundamental principles 
for symbiotic family living; some of the major char- 
acteristics of infant, child, adolescent and adult which 
make them essentially different organismal entities; 
some оѓ the types of psychic and physical dysfunc- 
tion which result from poor symbiosis; some practi- 
cal suggestions for preventing disease or disaster in 
individuals and society.—R. E. Perl. 

5815. Ellis, Albert, & Doorbar, Ruth B. Recent 
trends in sex, marriage and family research. Mar- 
riage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 338-3 .—This paper re- 
views what has been done in research and suggests 
what is still to be done with “intensive research 
techniques and adequate statistical procedures.” — 
М. М. Gillet. 

5816. Harper, Fowler V. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Problems of the family.. Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. х, 809 р. $9.00.—As an 
experiment in integrating various disciplines which 
deal with problems of the family this legal textbook 
includes "cases and text notes on law and readings 
from the literature of anthropology, sociology and 
psychiatry.” While written as a textbook in law the 
volume contains much material which is of import- 
ance to psychologists interested in problems of mar- 
riage and the family. The 7 chapters are: Patterns 
and theories of family organization, Premarital 
problems, Creation of marriage, Marital adjustment, 
Intra-family relationships, Relations of family mem- 
bers with others, and Problems of family disorganiza- 
tion. 21-page bibliography. Glossary.—C. M. 
Louttit. ü 

5817. Himes, Joseph S., Jr. (North Carolina 
Coll, Durham.) Value consensus in mate selection 
Arp Negroes. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 317- 
саан suggest that personality traits аге 
the most important: "affection in the marriage rela- 
Eo „self-control, dependability and judgment,” 
that is, “the solid and steadying features of char- 
ай ++ + CO-operativeness . . . the give-and-take 
Then nage and sharing in all phases of married life. 
a oe was little mention of “good physical health, 

an lards of sex morality, or interest in leisure-time 
activities."—M. M. Gillet. 

E Hollingshead, August B. (Yale U., New 
et: Conn.) Marital status and wedding behavior. 
А arriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 308-311.—Persons who 
e never been married before and those who have 

een show ''different patterns of behavior.” Tables 
to illustrate.— M. M. Gillet. 
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5819. Kephart, William M., & Strohm, Rolf B. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The stability of 
Gretna Green marriages. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 
291-296.—A random sample of 1,434 divorce cases 
out of 38,000 granted in Philadelphia County over a 
fourteen-year period were studied. It was found 
that Gretna Green marriages were positively associ- 
ated with divorce. Use of the null hypothesis showed 
results to be statistically significant —S. M. Amatora 

5820. King, Charles E. (North Carolina Coll., 
Durham.) The В ttrell method of measur- 
ing marital adjustment applied to a non-white 
Southern urban pee . Marriage Fam, Liv., 
1952, 14, 280-285.—A "further investigation of 
marital unions of persons of different racial, ethnic, 
regional, and socio-economic groups to substantiate 
or refute the findings of the Burgess-Cottrell study.” 
This present study shows that the Burgess-Cottrell 
method can be useful on other population groups.— 
M. M. Gillet. 

5821. Lu, Yi-Chuang. (U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) 
Parental role and parent-child relationship. Mar- 
riage Fam, Liv., 1952, 14, 204-297.—' The personality 
structure, the behavior pattern and the roles the 
parents play in the family should have a tremendous 
effect upon the child’s personality development and 
his relationship with other people.” —M. M. Gillet. 

5822. Mariano, John H. (110 E. 42 St, New 
York.) A psychoanalytic lawyer looks at marriage 
and divorce. New York: Council on Marriage Rela- 
tions, 1952. vii, 276 р. $3.00.—Using actual court 
cases of divorce as examples, the problem of divorce 
is defined through the eyes of the lawyer, the jury 
and the judge in answer to the question “Did justice 
triumph—what happened behind the scenes?” The 
second series of 4 chapters utilizes case histories to 
explore the feelings and reactions of husbands and 
wives to their marital difficulties, and raises and 
answers legal questions about divorce grounds, pro- 
cedures, and settlements. In the last 4 chapters, 
psychoanalytic jurisprudence as a remedy for the 
divorce problem is proposed, based upon the thesis 
that marital discords "grow out of the imbalance 
created when chronological maturity and psycho- 
logical maturity fail to mesh."—C. К. Adams. 

5823. Nye, Ivan. (Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) 
Adolescent-parent adjustment: age, sex, 
number, broken homes, and employed mothers as 
variables. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 327-332.— 
Families in which mothers are employed part-time 
show, on the average, better adaltecent Ра ы ad- 
justment than either families where the mother 
works full-time or not at all; broken homes showing 
poorer adjustment. The differences are perhaps 
not so great as sometimes believed. The smallest 
families score the highest. The loss of the mother 
appears to have more effect than that of the father. 
Marriage is probably the only entirely satisfactory 
replacement for parental ties."—M. M. Gillet. 

5824. Schnepp, Gerald J., & Johnson, Mary 
Margaret. (St. Louis (Мо.) U.) Do religious back- 
ground factors have predictive value? Marriage 
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Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 301-304.—“A marriage predic- 
tion test based solely on religious factors" to be used 
along with the Burgess-Cottrell test. “It is par- 
tially a prediction test and partially an information 
guide for the counselor.” That is "counselors who 
have Catholic clients."—M. М. Gillet. 

5825. Smythe, Lewis S. C. (Coll. of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky.) The success of Chinese families as 
families. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 286-294.— 
"Study of 101 Chinese marriages in Nanking during 
1936." Statistical tables of results.—M. M. Gillet. 

5826. Strodtbeck, Fred L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The interaction of a *hen-pecked" husband 
with his wife. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 305- 
308.—An account of an interview with a married 
couple in a Mormon community in the Southwest. 
The case reported gave the impression that “being 
henpecked was not so painful in practice as the com- 
munity gossip would lead one to believe.” Word of 
caution at the end to “investigators who would use 
community appraisals as a criterion for adjustment.” 
—M. M. Gillet. 

5827. Wenzl, Aloys. Zur Psychologie der Politik, 
(About a psychology of politics.) Psychol. Rdsch., 
1952, 3, 235-241.—This social-psychological treatise 
formulates a series of concepts by means of which it 
might be possible to obtain a fuller understanding of 
the driving forces of politics, The author feels cer- 
tain that politics and history are determined by 4 
impulses: individual or collective will for power, 
personal or collective effort for the realization of an 
idea, individual or collective interests and finally 
phe corn ane collective sympathy or antipathy 

eelings. 4 different forms of amalgamation of these 
impulses are postulated.—4. P. Katsenstein. 

5828. Williamson, Robert C. (Los Angeles (Cal.) 
City Coll.) Economic factors in marital adjustment. 
Marriage Fam, Liv., 1952, 14, 298-301.—Survey of 
couples in Los Angeles. Amount of income seemed 
to be associated with marital success. Savings, in- 
debtedness, and unemployment also seem to affect 
the adjustment.— M. М. Gillet. 


(See also abstracts 5575, 5583, 5760, 5970, 5976) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


5829. Bourland, D. David, Jr. (100 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge, Mass.) A study of unit and group seman- 
tic systems: empiric regularities in book indexes and 
technical dictionaries. J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
227-233.—In this study of indexes of 16 books that 
represented a wide diversity of topics and of 2 tech- 
nical dictionaries, the author found that the structure 
of these indexes follow some sort of organizing prin- 
ciple whose effect is mathematically similar to those 
governing words.— M. J. Stanford. 

5830. Broadbent, D. E. (Medical Res. Coun., 
Cambridge, Eng.) Failures of attention in selective 
listing. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 44, 428-433.—Ev ven 
when there is a nonauditory indication of the voice 
to be listened to, mistakes may appear which can be 
ascribed to failure to select the relevant from 
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amongst the irrelevant information (failures of 
attention). Group I found it easier to listen steadily 
to one voice in a mixture rather than change from 
voice to voice in obedience to a visual cue. Group II 
was required to listen to two questions and then 
answer them before the cycle was repeated. The 
condition was harder, indicating that the difficulty 
of listening to two messages at once is not purely a 
matter of difficulty in hearing. Group III met the 
same conditions of Group II but were only expected 
to answer one of two questions. This alternate word 
condition was still more difficult, so that neglect of 
even irrelevant information was not perfect here,— 
Е, L. Gaier. 2 

5831. Cansler, Gleamon М. А study of the rela- 
tionship between readers’ attitudes and their selec- 
tion of newspaper editorials. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 837-838.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, 
U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
107 pages, $1.34, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No, 4267. 

5832. Lepley, William M. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll, State College.) The participation of implicit 
speech in acts of writing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1952, 
65, 597-599.—Examples of handwriting were col- 
lected from a group of subjects who were also re- 
quested to answer the question as to whether they 
utilized implicit speech in writing. Paired samples 
of handwritings collected were submitted to a group 
of judges (30) who were asked to differentiate the 

air on the basis of one being more "smoothly organ- 
ized, harmonious and rhythmic" than the other. 
Significant differences were noted which were inter- 
preted as confirming the hypothesis that when 
letter-by-letter implicit speech accompanies cursive 
writing, the motor rhythm and harmony are dis- 
turbed.—J. A. Stern. 
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5833. Baumgarten-Tramer,F. Die regulierenden 
Krüfte im Seelenleben und ihre psychohygienische 
Bedeutung. (The regulatory forces in mental life 
and their meaning for mental hygiene.) Mensch и. 
Arbeit, 1952, 4(5/6), 5-21.—The reaction patterns 
which are called forth by crises and continuing hard- 
ships of the individual include self-consolation, hope, 
change of scene or activity, compensatory activity, 
repentance and self-punishment. Discusses the role 
of dreams in adjustment. Inner tensions may have 
good as well as bad effects. A wish for adventure 
may be a partly aggressive reaction working out 
tensions. Regulatory psychological forces may be 
compared to the regulatory forces of physiology, and 
deserve further research._—S. Adams. 

5834. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill) Pas- 
toral psychology and pastoral care. Pastoral Psychol., 
1952, 3(Dec.), 45-55.—A good share of a pastor's 
time is devoted to caring for the unspoken needs and 
hidden anxieties of his people. From a series of pas- 
toral interviews Hiltner shows the underlying psy- 
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chological factors affecting such questions as joining 
the church, transferring membership from a former 
church, indecision about having a child baptized, 
and feelings of unresponsiveness in interpersonal rela- 
tionships lacking warmth or a sense of belonging in 
the church fellowship. He concludes with emphasis 
upon the value of psychological understanding in the 
work of pastoral care.—P. E. Johnson. 

5835. National Association for Mental Health. 
The organization and function of the community 
psychiatric clinic. New York: The Association, 
1952. 105 p.—Designed for groups surveying and 
evaluating a community's need for psychiatric 
services, for clinic organizing groups, and for clinic 
boards enlarging or revising services, this manual is 
not intended as a technical handbook on the pro- 
fessional aspects of clinic operation. Identified are 
some of the problems encountered in clinic organiza- 
tion and ways in which organizations may be de- 
veloped and improved to meet the mental health 
needs of the community.—(Rewntten; courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

5836. Schofield, William. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Research in clinical psychology: 1951. J. 
clin, Psychol. 1952, 8, 255-261.—The research in 
clinical psychology for the past year is reviewed 
briefly. Wittenborn's work was regarded as the most 
significant research published during the past year. 
43-item bibliography.—L. B. Heathers. 

5837. Simburg, Earl J. The misuse and abuse of 
certain mental-health concepts. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1952, 36, 589—599.—In this radio address Simburg 
has called attention to faulty application of such con- 
cepts as “permissiveness,” discipline, the state of 
being “uninhibited” and our attitudes toward 
frustrations, pointing out that the popular views en- 
gendered in making the public mental hygiene con- 
scious are frequently far from being factually accu- 
rate. Many of the errors evidenced in the handling of 
children appear to result from parental misunder- 
standing and misapplication of more or less popular- 
ized mental hygiene concepts. The correct approach 
is suggested by the author.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5838. U.S. Public Health Service. National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. Publ. Hith. Publ., Series No. 
20, Ment. Hlth Series No. 4 (Rev.), 1952, 21 p.— 
This pamphlet discusses the history and organiza- 
tion, research programs, community services, and 
related aspects of the National Mental Health Act 
of 1946 as implemented by the National Institute of 
Mental Health.—L. A. Pennington. 

5839. Weil, R. J. Problems of interdisciplinary 
research in mental health. Bull. marit. Psychol. 
Ass., 1952, (Dec.), 29-36.— Several types of research 
сена азе been used іп p ETE re- 

are: organic and physiological ; psy- 
chosomatic ; (3) therapeutic; (4) group dynamics; 
(5) Statistical studies; (6) epidemiological and prev- 
ence studies; and (7) culture and personality 
studies. To use these different research designs re- 
quires more than one discipline for coverage of the 
Problems involved. Research planning must con- 
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sider the choice of research design, and numerous 
other questions that are outlined, in selecting the re- 
search team. Problems агіѕеіп research methodolo: 
with respect to: (1) vertical communication; (2, 
horizontal communication; (3) collection and inte- 
gration of data; (4) recording of data.—W. F. 
Grether. 
METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 

5840. Ammons, Carol H., & Ammons, Robert B. 
(U. Louisville, Ky.) Research and clinical applica- 
tions of the doll-play interview. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 
85-90.—''The purpose of this paper was to describe 
a doll-play interviewing procedure and to summarize 
information about reliability and validity. Its ap- 
plicability in clinical diagnosis and research as a 
flexible tool for attacking a large variety of problems 
and producin ре quantifiable data was dis- 
cussed. Methods for increasing its value were 
pointed out. Itis concluded that the doll-play inter- 
view can be a valuable technique for studying chil- 
dren’s behavior clinically and experimentally.”— 
М. О. Wilson. 

5841. Berdie, Ralph Е. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Counselor attitudes. Educ. Raters 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 349-354—Whether and under 
what conditions the attitudes of the counselor are 
important for many counselees is questioned. “The 
awareness of the importance of counselors’ attitudes 
has implicit in it the danger of ignoring the impor- 
tance of counseling techniques. To maintain a proper 
balance, not only must the de of techniques 
and attitudes upon опё another be recognized, but 
the limitations of each in counseling must be con- 
sidered."—4A. J. Sprow. 

5842, Bloom, Wallace. How good was Air Force 
counseling? Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 96-98.— 
A questionnaire of 87 items was completed by 200 
officers who had been counseled and received their 
next assignment. The questionnaire covered vari- 
ous aspects of the testing and counseling procedure. 
Responses were generally favorable.—G. S. Speer. 

5843. du Mas, Frank M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) On the mathematical representation 
of the syndrome. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 347-354. 
“Тһе syndrome is of great importance to clinical: 
psychology. The syndrome is a complex, multi- 
variate phenomenon. Syndromes differ from опе 
another qualitatively and quantitatively. Ѕуп- 
dromes may be analyzed subjectively or objectively. 
Mathematical representation and analysis of the- 
syndrome is one approach to syndromic blems. 
Because of the power and simplicity of mathematical 
language and mathematical models, an attempt is 
made to talk about syndromes in this way.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5844. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Individual differences between inter- 
viewers and their effect on interviewees’ conversa- 
tional behavior. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 660-671. 
—3 psychiatrists interviewed 10 patients, 5 talkative 
and 5 reserved ones. The interviewers were con- 
sistent regardless of the type of patient in the ratio 
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of short silences to long silences, but adapted them- 
selves well in percentage of time spent in activity 
with the different sorts of patients.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5845, Harms, Ernest. (Ed.) Two case histories: 
reports from two mothers. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 
19—35.—T wo case reports, written by mothers with 
sufficient educational background for good scientific 
reporting, are presented. Itisemphasized that these 
reports differ from the usual case histories in that 
they contain maternal concern for the fate of the 
offspring.—G. S. Speer. 

5846. Harper, Robert А., & Hudson, John W. 
(Merrill-Palmer Sch., Detroit, Mich.) The use of 
recordings in marriage counseling: a preliminary 
empirical investigation. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 
14, 332-334.—The test seemed to show that there 
were no "negative effects of the recorder on the 
counseling situation."—M. M. Gillet. 

5847. Lehner, George F., & Saper, Bernard. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) Use of hypothetical situ- 
ation in personality assessment. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 
90-102.—After a discussion of the hypothetical 
situation as a technique for personality assessment, 
consideration is given to its improvement. Sug- 
gestions include a need for more productive hypothet- 
ical situations, the use of questions after each item 
to clarify responses, need of refinement, reliability 
and validity studies, importance of sampling many 
groups such as neurotics, psychotics, delinquents and 
establishing scoring techniques and principles of 
interpretation.— M. O. Wilson. 

5848. Long, Louis. (City Coll., New York.) The 
V.A. guidance program: an evaluation. Personnel 
Guid. J., 1952, 31, 104-107.—Major shortcomings 
of the V.A. program are the overstandardization of 
the program, the failure to effectively use psycholo- 
gists at the policy making level, and the lack of at- 
tention to research. Positive contributions were en- 
couraging many colleges to establish counseling 
programs, strengthening other college counseling pro- 
grams, and real help given to many veterans, A 
plan for a permanent program under government 
sponsorship is proposed.—G. S. Speer. 

, 9849, Rundquist, Richard M. A comparison of 
the analysis of counseling interviews by topical dis- 
cussion units and by the total case. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 849.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 99 ‘pages, $1.24, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4283. . 

5850. Sandomirskil, M. I. Primenenie khronak- 
simetrii v klinike psikhicheskikh zabolevanil. (Ap- 
plication of chronaximetry in the clinic of mental 
diseases.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(6), 
24-30.—‘‘Chronaximetry can be utilized as an in- 
dicator of the functional state of the nervous system 
in the process of the development of mental diseases." 
However, its significance can be maximized only if 
the “‘total clinical picture and the dynamics of the 
morbid process" are taken into account.—J. D. 


London. 5 
(See also abstract 6220) 
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5851. Addington, Milton C. А note on the Pascal 
and Suttell scoring system of the Bender-Gestalt 
Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 312-313.— To check 
the scoring system developed by Suttell and Pascal 
for the Bender-Gestalt, the test was given twice to 43 
schizophrenic S's matched for age, sex, and education 
with 43 non-clinical control S's, source not indicated, 
A test-retest correlation of .71 was found; there was 
considerable variability in changes of score for both 
groups. Although the difference in mean scores for 
the two groups was very significant on both the 
original test and the retest, there was considerable 
overlap between the two groups. On retest both 
groups’ scores decreased, the schizophrenics to a 
significant degree. The great individual variability 
on the test indicates that the test score may not be 
used alone to predict the presence or absence of 
psychosis,—L. B. Heathers. 


5852. Azegami, Н. Experimental studies on the 
materials of educational tests. Kydiku К agaku, 
1952, 1(2), 7-15.— Performance development curves 
of substitution and addition tests are analyzed. The 
former shows greater variation between the 1st and 
10th performance. Variation with repeated admin- 
istration of these tests and a “picking-up test" leads 
the author to express doubt on the diagnostic value 
of single test application. In Japanese with English 
summary.—C. M. Louttit. 

5853. Bach, S. R. Spontanes Malen und Kneten 
in Krankenhäusern. (Spontaneous painting and 
modeling in hospitals.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1952, 11, 206-217.—The contents of spontaneous 
drawing, painting and modeling with plasticine 
reflect the total personality and permit a degree of 
insight into the cause and inner history of the illness 
which may be of clinical use in diagnosis, prognosis 
and therapy. Systematic international cooperation 
in the study of these activities might be both desir- 
able and possible.—X. F. Muensinger. 


5854. Beck, Samuel J. The experimental valida- 
tion of the Rorschach Test. IV. Discussion and 
critical evaluation. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 771-775.—The author reviews the papers by 
Williams (see 27: 5913), Benton (see 27: 5856), and 
Mensh (see 27: 5889), evaluates them critically, and 
concludes that although clinical psychologists will 
use tests as long as they are valid in practice, as sci- 
entists we cannot be satisfied only with a test work- 
ing, we must know why.—R. E. Perl. 


5855. Béjarano-Pruschy, Ruth. Quelques méc- 
anismes inconscients révélés par le test de Ror- 
schach. (Unconscious mechanisms revealed by the 
Rorschach test.) Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 
278-291— The Rorschach can be used for a differ- 
ential diagnosis of the unconscious mechanisms sub- 
tending social behavior and adaptation to the en- 
vironment. But the influence of transference to the 
examiner must be weighed in the protocol. The test 
yielded no consistent pattern for successful engineers 
except a strong latent homosexuality, an asset in a 
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profession where pleasing other men is important.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. + 

5856. Benton, Arthur L. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City) The experimental validation of the Ror- 
schach test. П. The significance of Rorschach 
color responses. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
755-763.—In an attempt to reconcile the fact that 
the Rorschach “works” clinically with the fact that 
experimental investigation of it as a perceptual 
task designed to disclose personality attributes gives 
negative results, the author examines the theoretical 
implications of the color responses. It seems that 
color per se is not important. The important factor 
may be the ability of the subject to utilize all ele- 
ments in the visual stimulus-situation. 28 refer- 
ences.—R. E. Perl. 

5857. Bluett, Charles G. (Calif. State Dept. 
Educ., San Francisco. Normative data for the 
Alpha-Beta-Gregg Battery. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 
8, 237-245.—The Alpha-Beta-Gregg Battery is a 
useful screening battery in vocational counseling. 
The Gregg test consists of writing a series of numbers 
as rapidly as possible for one minute. To indicate 
the usefulness of the battery, data are given based on 
various generally small samples of S’s. For example, 
four groups, with N’s from 20-36, of known abilities 
are compared on the battery; the results are in line 
with expectations.  Test-retest data on a select 
sample of 26 indicate the scores are consistent. The 
Alpha and Beta score distributions for a sample of 
1000 handicapped persons are quite similar to those 
found in other studies on these tests.—L. B. Heathers. 

5858. Brodman, Keeve; Erdmann, Albert J., Jr.; 
Lorge, Irving; Gershenson, Charles P., & Wolff, 
Harold G. The Cornell Medical Index-Health 
ое IV. The recognition of emotional 

sturbances in a general hospital. J. clin. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 289-297.—CMI scores reflect a much 
greater frequency of psychological problems among 
general hospital patients than do reports of examin- 
ing doctors, especially of surgeons. If the CMI 
were used as a routine part of the medical examina- 
tion many of these missed cases would not be over- 
looked—L. B. Heathers. 

5859. Brown, Manuel N. (VA Hosp., Vancouver, 
Wash.) Powell’s study on ratings of personality 
adjustment: a note. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 
12, 126-128.—Evidence is cited in support of the 
author’s criticism of Powell’s use of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory as an index of self-rating of 
personality inasmuch as there is a t enough 
difference between self-estimates and interest in- 
ventory scores that one may not be substituted for 
the other. (See 23: 4248.)—A. J. Sprow. 
M800: Caldwell, Bettye McD., Ulett, George A. 
dni Ivan N., & Granick, Samuel. Levels of 

ta in Rorschach interpretation. J. clim. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 374-379.—"An attempt to investigate 
efficiency of interpretation of Rorschach data based 
on the subject's behavior in its complex (Level I), 

е response protocol (Level II), or the scoring 
summary only (Level IIT) revealed little loss in 
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sensitivity of the instrument as level of data was 
reduced. . . . The results indicate that the quanti- 
tative categories into which Rorschach responses 
may be translated represent meaningful behavioral 
attributes and that, with t to items considered 
relevant for this study, little information is sacrificed 
by relying solely on these quantitative data.’’— 


Heathers. 
5861. Caligor, Leopold. The detection of paranoid 
trends by the Eight Card Redra Test. J. clin. 


Psychol., 1952, 8, 397-401.—The Eight Card Re- 
drawing Test (8 CRT) is a modification of the Draw- 
a-Person Test. S makes 8 successive drawings on 
onion skin paper; each successive sheet of paper is 
laid on top the previous paper so that the previous 
drawing shows baie S may change his picture as 
he wishes but is asked each time to draw a full figure. 
The efficacy of this test was compared with that of a 
single figure drawing by having raters indicate the 
fence ог absence of paranoid features in drawings 

о. 1 and No. 8 as separate productions and then on 
the assembled eight drawings. More identifications 
were made on No. 1 drawings for coarctated than for 
over-ideational S’s; generally identification was 
better for the over-ideational group. Inter-rater 
agreements showed the same trends.—L. B. Heathers, 

5862. Cattell, R. B., & Horowitz, J. Z. 
Ilinois, Urbana.) Objective personality tests in- 
vestigating the structure of altruism in relation to 
source traits A, H, and L. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 103- 
117.—It was assumed that altruism has its roots in 
the cyclothymic factors A, H, and L, and, asa result, 
13 new tests were designed to measure it. These 
tests intercorrelate pont and 4 are especially 
valid as measures of the pool, friend-remembrance, 
modesty as to own correctness, freedom from hostil- 
ity over irritations, and willingness to give informa- 
tion risky to self. 13 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

5863. Choisy, Maryse. Le protocole du T.A.T. de 
Swami Sivananda. (The T.A.T. protocol of Swami 
Sivananda.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 603-610.—A verbatim 
text of Swami Sivananda protocol on the T.A.T.— 
G. Besnard. b 

5864. Crowley, Miriam E. (Cushing Hosp., 
Framingham, Mass.) The use of the Kent EGY te 
the detection of malingering. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 
8, 332-337.—The original Kent EGY was given to 
various groups of females under normal conditions 
and when feigning mental deficiency ; the instruction 
to avoid detection was not stressed. i 
records were compared with those of women of com- 
parable age who had been institutionalized for mental 
deficiency. The mean scores of the malingering 
groups were below that of the defective group; the 
two groups differed significantly in the distribution 
of their successes and failures on 20 of the 25 items; 
the vocabulary and the nature of the incorrect ans- 
wers given by the malingering group were not de- 
fective in quality.—L. B. Heathers. 

5865. David, Gilbert. The stability of biographical 
pec Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 778-779.— 

tract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, U. Pennsylvania. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 78 pages, $1.00, 
INN Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 

63. 

5866. Dudek, Frank J., & Patterson, Harry O. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) Relationships among the 
Szondi Test items. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
389-394.—100 subjects matched the 48 Szondi pic- 
tures with verbal nontechnical descriptions (typed 
on 3 X 5 cards) of the diagnostic categories repre- 
sented by the various pictures. 4 "neutral" descrip- 
tions were also included. Major conclusions: (1) 
“Neutral” descriptions were utilized in proportion to 
their availability. (2) “For the pictures as a group 
there were more correct associations than would be 
expected by chance. However, certain diagnostic 
categories are more frequently identified correctly 
than others.” (3) Pictures within categories were 
not identified consistently. Some were more cor- 
rectly identified than others, (4) Certain pictures 
were associated consistently with categories other 
than those to which they belong.—F. Costin, 

5867. Duhm, Erna. Die Bedeutung der Anfangs- 
zeichen im Wartegg-Zeichen-Test. (The mean- 
ing of the starting sign in the Wartegg-Drawing 
Test.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1952, 3, 242-248.— The 
performance of 1602 subjects, divided into groups of 
younger children, older mentally retarded children, 
adolescents and adults, is analyzed with the aim of 
getting a better understanding of the processes in- 
volved. Lack of attention to the starting sign is 
expressed in three ways: (1) by not filling in of the 
space, (2) by overdrawing without consideration of 
the spacial division, (3) filling in of the space but 
without consideration of the starting sign.—A, .P. 
Katsenstein, 

5868. Ferguson, Leonard W. Personality meas- 
urement, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. xv, 
457 р. $6.00.—7 measurement rubrics such as inter. 
est, attitude, personality, adjustment, ratings, pro- 
jection and performance are discussed and illustrated 
by the presentation of 2 tests each. The develop- 
ment of these techniques with their advantages and 
disadvantages is described in detail. The purpose of 
this approach is to enable the student to judge the 
methodologies critically and to devise new and 
bod measurements, 168 references.— M. J. Stan- 

ord. 

5869. Fisher, Lillian Jagoda. An investigation of 
the effectiveness of the human figure drawing as a 
clinical instrument for evaluating ersonality. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 780.—Abstract of Ph.D, 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 225 pages, $2.81, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4140, 

5870. Forer, Bertram R., & Tolman, Ruth S. 
(VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Some characteristics of clinical judgment. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1952, 16, 347-352.—A sentence com- 
pletion test (100 items) was rated by clinical psy- 
chologists for its "potential clinical value." They 
also stated the degree of confidence of their judg- 
ments. Some major conclusions: (1) The form of 
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the item had no influence on value judgments. (2) 
Value judgments differed according to area of con- 
tent explored by item. (3) Confidence ratings were 
unrelated to the test material. (4) Confidence was 
associated with extreme judgments. (5) High con- 
fidence was associated with positive evaluations 
of the usefulness of the items.—F. Costin. 

5871. Frandsen, Arden N. (Utah State Agri. 
Coll., Logan.) A note on Wiener’s coding of Kuder 
Preference Record profiles. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 137-139.—An amendment to Wiener's 
coding system (see 26: 2762) is suggested to correct 
a statistical oversight —A. J. Sprow. 

5872. Gleser, Goldine, & Ulett, George. (Wash- 
ington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) The Saslow 
Screening Test as a measure of anxiety-proneness. 
J. clin. Psychol. 1952, 8, 279-283,—"The Saslow 
test has been shown to be valid for the measurement 
of ‘anxiety-proneness’ and for the related dimension 
of ‘maladjustment’, in a sample of 151 ‘normal’ sub- 
jects and 40 patients. Correlations with a psychi- 
atrist’s ratings on these factors were as high or higher 
than those for several well-known psychological 
tests.” —L. B. Heathers. 

5873. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley. Identifying psychological femininity. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 427-439.—From a 500 
item political participation scale items were screened 
to "differentiate masculinity and femininity." Low 
femininity is characterized socially as ‘‘self-center- 
edness, formality, hard-headedness, and coolness.” 
High femininity seems to reflect “acceptingness, soft- 
ness, mildness, and tolerance." The items were ad- 
ministered to several selected groups yielding results 
supporting the validity of the scale for identifying 
psychological femininity.—W. Coleman. 

5874. Guertin, Wilson H. (Beatty Memorial 
Hosp., Westville, Ind.) A factor analysis of the 
Bender-Gestalt tests of mental patients. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1952, 8, 362-367.—The quantification pro- 
cedures of the Bender-Gestalt in the literature sug- 
gested the possibility of factor analyzing the ob- 
jectively scored test variables. The Bender repro- 
ductions of 100 mental hospital patients were 
evaluated in terms of a number of semi-objective 
Scoring indices. The intercorrelation matrix of 
these variables was factored with the multiple-group 
centroid factor analytic technique. Factor loadings 
are presented for 41 test variables and 4 gross diag- 
nostic categories. The 5 oblique factors obtained 
which seem to have meaning were as follows: pro- 
pensity to curvilinear movement, poor reality con- 
tact, careless execution, constriction, and poor 
spatial contiguity.—L. B. Heathers. 

5875. Hanfmann, Eugenia. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) William Stern on “Projective tech- 
niques.” J. Pers., 1952, 21, 1-21.—Stern was not 
fundamentally interested in projective techniques. 
In fact he was critical of the Rorschach and of psy- 
choanalysis which provides part of the theoretical 
substructure for projective techniques. But he was 
interested in the conceptualization of methodological 
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problems. Some of the aspects of Stern’s personalis- 
tic psychology and their application to projective 
techniques are discussed.—M. О. Wilson. 


5876. Hilden, Arnold H. (VA Regional Office, 
St. Louis, Mo.), Taylor, James W., & DuBois, 
‘Philip Н. Empirical evaluation of short W-B scales. 
J. clin, Psychol, 1952, 8, 323-331.— Previous 
studies of the short form of the W-B are briefly re- 
viewed. The present study evaluates various short 
forms against the W-B total weighted score, correct- 
ing obtained r's for differences in range of talent for 
the groups compared. The data were based on 161 
white male veterans between the ages of 20 and 44 
whose minimum IQ was 67; all S’s were psycho- 
neurotics seen at a mental hygiene clinic. Findings 
were checked on another similar group of 81 S's. 
The short form which was judged most useful was 
one consisting of Similarities, Vocabulary, and 
Block Designs. 20 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


5877. Hsü, E. H. (Catholic U. America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Further comments on the Rorschach 
response and factor analysis. J. gem. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 239-241.—In defending his work on “The 
Rorschach response and factor analysis" (see 22: 
3031) against Thorndike's criticism (see 24: 3997), 
the author points out the difference between a 
multi-experimental design and a uni-experimental 
design such as the Rorschach and emphasizes its 
justification and usefulness.— M. J. Stanford. 


5878. Jalota, S. The reliability of personality 
. questionnaires. Indian J. Psychol., 1949, 24, 47—51. 
—The reliability of a personality questionnaire is 
generally low. Reliability depends upon the pro- 
portion of questions that prove the subjective or the 
objective aspects of the candidates. The direct, sub- 
jective questions are apt to yield unreliable answers, 
if we judge them through the external criterion of a 
retest.—G. E. Bird. 


‚5879. Jolles, Isaac. (State Dept. Public Instruc- 
lion, Springfield, Ill.) A study of the validity of some 
hypotheses for the qualitative interpretation of the 
H-T-P for children of elementary school age: п. 
Тһе “phallic tree” аз an indicator of psycho-sexual 
conflict. J. clin. Psychol. 1952, 8, 245-255.—The 
appearance of a phallic tree in H-T-P drawings was 
related to the appearance of sexual disturbance in 
the drawings of the chimney and/or person to 
determine if the presence of a phallic tree indicated 
sexual anxiety. Phallic trees and suggested phallic 
ie were more common among younger than older 
ч ildren; phallic trees were drawn more frequently 
Th girls than by boys at all ages from 5 through 12. 
k e presence of an absolute or suggested phallic 

Tee was related to the appearance of the other indi- 
cators of anxiety for the older age group. The sug- 
E phallic tree was more indicative of sexual dis- 
urbance than the phallic tree.—L. B. Heathers. 


5880. Keehn, J. D. (Maudsley Hosp., London 
Eng.) Rorschach validation. Tr A ee he 4. 
mer Sci., 1952, 98, 697-706.—Generalizations from 

e literature on the Rorschach are analyzed and 
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classified to determine the best approach for valida- 
tion studies. 60 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

5881. Knott, John R. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.), 
Umberger, John P., & Bilodeau, Ina McD. The ap- 
plication of an experimental “memory battery” in 
the psychiatric clinic. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 355- 
361.—A battery of 7 “memory” tests was adminis- 
tered to 50 freshmen student nurses and 102 routine 
admissions to a psychopathic hospital. The normal 
group did better on all tests than the patient group 
except for Digits Forwards. The scores for 4 diag- 
nostic sub-groups from the total patient group were 
compared. 4of the tests tried consistently differenti- 
ated the organic group from the other diagnostic 
groups; memory for digits was not among these 4 
tests. For a group of 48 routine admissions the cor- 
relation between the number right on the 4 differ- 
entiating tests and total raw score on the Wechsler 
Memory Scale was .72; this у rose to .78 when 
memory for digits was omitted from the WMS. 2 
of the 4 tests correlated about .50 with mental level ; 
though mental level did not differentiate the diag- 
nostic groups.—L. B. Heathers. 

5882. Kreinheder, Albert. Objective measure- 
ment of reality-contact weakness. Psychol. Monogr. 
1952, 66(11), (No. 343), 23 p.—An experimental 
study of the “degree of difference between what the 
maladjusted individual sees as real and what his 
society sees as real.” А “normal-neurotic group" 
and a “psychotic group” had 3 test sessions each 
during which they were administered Rorschach, an 
Information Test, an Action Picture Test, a Multiple 
Choice Stories Test, a Picture Description Test and 
two administrations of a Digit Test. The results ap- 
pear to indicate that “reliable tests of reality contact 
can be devised.” Kreinheder concludes: “That the 
weakness of the reality contact is related to the gen- 
eral level of maladjustment, both within the normal- 
neurotic range and in the total range of adjustment.” 
— М. A. Seidenfeld. 

5883. MacDonald, Gordon L. (Toledo (О.) State 
Hosp.) Effect of test-retest interval and item ar- 
rangement on the shortened forms of the MMPI. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 408-410.—To evaluate the 
results of a previous study (see 27 : 5884), the scor- 
able items of the group and individual forms of the 
MMPI were given to various groups. The author 
concluded that neither time interval between test- 
ings nor item arrangement could account for the 
low reliability and validity of the MMPL—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5884. MacDonald, Gordon L. (Toledo (0.) State 
Hosp. A study of the shortened group and indi- 
vidual forms of the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 
8, 309-311.— Test-retest correlations with a week’s 
interval between testings were computed on the 
group and individual forms of the MMPI using only 
the scored items. In general correlations based on 
raw scores were higher than correlations based on 
T-scores. Test-retest correlations between group vs. 
individual forms ranged from .46 to .75 on the 12 
scales; estimates as to the coefficients for an un- 
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selected group are not given. Presumably because 
of the wide range of interscale correlations on both 
the individual and the group forms of the test, the 
author questions the validity of the test; the com- 
parable interscale correlations for the two forms of 
the test are not presented. Sex differences for the 
S’s used are given.—L. B. Heathers. 

5885. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Effective items in the measurement of personality 
integration—I. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
117-125.—This paper is concerned with the psycho- 
logical characteristics of personality test items which 
are found to differ from one another empirically in 
their effectiveness in measuring personality integra- 
tion. 2 groups of personality inventory items were 
used: 1 requiring answers based on subjective cues 
and 1, answers based on objective cues. With the 
complicated scoring method, subjective items were 
found to be better measures of personality integra- 
tion than objective measures.—A. J. Sprow. 

5886. Manolakes, George, & Sheldon, William D. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) A comparison of the Grace 
Arthur, Revised Form П, and the Stanford-Binet, 
Revised Form L. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
105-108.—The IQ derived from the Stanford-Binet 
cannot be compared accurately with the IQ derived 
from the Grace Arthur, and this inconsistency in 
scores must be considered when assessing the intel- 
lectual status of an individual from the Grace Arthur 
when this score is interpreted in terms of the IQ as 
measured by the Stanford-Binet. The practicability 
of rescaling the Grace Arthur is considered.—4. J. 
Sprow. 

5887. Matarazzo, Ruth G., Watson, Robert L, & 
Ulett, George А. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Relationship of Rorschach scoring categories to 
modes of perception induced by intermittent photic 
stimulation—a methodological study of perception, 

J. clin. Psychol, 1952, 8, 368-374.— he present 
study was undertaken to discover whether or not the 
Rorschach categories are meaningful to perception in 
general. 181 subjects were given the Rorschach test 
and were later subjected to intermittent photic 
stimulation. In the control population, the quantity 
of color and movement as scored on Rorschach re- 
sponses was related to the amount of color and move- 
ment produced in the subjective sensations resulting 
from intermittent photic stimulation. The above 
relationship is disturbed in patients with anxiety and 
in control subjects who were considered anxiety- 
prone.—L. B. Heathers. 

5888. Meister, Ralph K., & Kurko, Virginia Ken- 
AM. (Mooseheart (Ill) Lab. for Child Res.) An 
evaluation of a short administration of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Examination. Educ, 
psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 489-493.—It is demon: 
strated that the limen method of determining IQ is 
essentially equivalent to its determination by use of 
the full scale. The former takes approximately one 
third the time of the latter.—A. J. Sprow. 

5889, Mensh, Ivan N. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med., St. Louis, Mo.) The experimental validation 
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of the Rorschach test. III. Treatment of data. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 764-770.—Al- 
though the history of statistics in psychology has 
emphasized the treatment of group data, the em- 
phasis has now shifted to techniques designed to 


treat data from a single individual in ап “intra-+ 


individual" or “individual-centered” approach. The 
author reviews much of the literature on the prob- 
lems posed by this approach to Rorschach data. 
24 references.—R. E. Perl, 

5890. Merrill, Reed M., & Heathers, Louise B. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.)  Centile scores for the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale on a univer- 
sity counseling center group. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 406-409.—* Centile scores for W-B Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale IQ's are presented 
based on 450 male student counseling center clients 
at a large state university. Local centiles on the 
1949 ACE are also presented to increase the useful- 
ness of the W-B centiles. The performance of the 
counseling center group is compared with that of 
280 nonclient male students who volunteered to 
serve as subjects for a class in mental testing. For 
practical purposes, the centiles reported will reflect 
fairly adequately an individual university student's 
performance on the W-B relative to that of other 
male students."— F. Costin. 

5891. Mussen, Paul; Dean, Sanford, & Rosen- 
berg, Margery. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) Some 
further evidence on the validity of the WISC. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 410-411.—Using a popu- 
lation of 62 children, grades 1—7, intercorrelations 
were obtained among the following variables: WISC 
scores, Stanford-Binet scores, standard achievement 
test scores, and teachers' ratings of intelligence. 
Results: (1) The WISC and the S-B seemed to 
measure the same factor or factors; (2) the 3 WISC 
IQ's and the S-B IQ seemed to be valid predictors of 
school achievement; (3) all measures of intelligence 
were highly correlated with teachers’ estimates of 
intelligence.—F. Costin. 

5892. Nelson, Sherman Eddie. The development 
of an indirect, objective measure of social status 
and its relationship to certain psychiatric syndromes. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 782-783.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 189 pages, $2.36, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4346. 

5893. Noll, Victor H. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing. Simulation by college students of a pre- 
scribed pattern on a personality scale. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 478-488.—It was found that 
both undergraduate and graduate college students 
are successful in simulating scores which result in a 
rating of well-adjusted on the Minnesota Personality 
Scale and the Cornell Index. No relationship be- 
tween intelligence or maturity and success in simu- 
lation was found. Women were more successful in 
simulation than men. Theless well adjusted were less 
successful than the better adjusted. The problems 
are to obtain honest responses, to devise more subtle 
tests, or to correct for simulation.—A. J. Sprow. 
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5894. Ramos de Bártoli, Vidalina, & Ferreira 
Josetti, Newton. АНегас̧ӣоѕ quantitativas e qualita- 
tivas no traçado simultâneo do psicodiagnéstico 
miocinético (P.M.K.). (Quantitative and qualita- 
tive changes in the simultaneous tracing of the 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic (P.M.K.).) Arch. 
brasil, Psicotécnica, 1952, 4, 33-58.—Study is made 
of quantitative and qualitative differences in per- 
formance of 50 subjects on the Myokinetic Psycho- 
diagnostic (P.M.K.) when kinetograms are traced 
normally, i.e., alternately with each hand, and when 
traced simultaneously by both hands. Values ob- 
tained by the simultaneous tracing are always a bit 
higher than those derived by normal procedure. 
Both types of tracing show generally a dominance 
of the left hand. The most significant changes due 
to simultaneous tracing occur in the sagittal plane. 
Only two attitudes remain fairly consistent when 
simultaneous tracing is introduced: psychomotor 
tonus and aggressivity; the others, intratension and 
emotivity, suffer radical changes, particularly in the 
left hand, French and English summaries.—7. C. 
Sumner. 

5895. Renzaglia, Guy Anthony. Some correlates 
of the self-structures as measured by an index of 
adjustments and values. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 784-785.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
302 pages, $3.78, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4349. 


5896. Richardson, Helen. M. (Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, N. J.) The discriminability of the 
"drive factors" represented in the Szondi pictures. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 384-390—To determine 
whether S's matched Szondi pictures according to 
diagnostic categories, 10 S’s from various sources 
who ranged in age from 20 to over 50 matched each 
set of Szondi pictures with the rest of the sets; each 
set of pictures served in turn as the standard so that 
all pictures were matched twice. The results ob- 
tained did not support Szondi's hypotheses nor was 
there any relationship between test choices and suc- 
cess of matching. “It appears, however, that degree 
of looking friendly, sociable, competent, vs. with- 

rawn, suspicious, or anxious may have been a basis 
for both the choices and the matchings."—L. B. 
Heathers, 
А 5897. Robertson, ]. P. S. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
nie Eng.) The time-limit version of the Word- 
она бод Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 405— 
08,— A brief account is given of the history, nature 
and administration of the time-limit version of the 
Word-association test and of the lines along which 
Inlerences can be made from it as to personality and 
Peychopathology.” Under time-limit conditions 
Ss the test, S is instructed to write as many 
согот, sta as he can to the шше word 
І ime limit given; origin is not 
used.—L. B. Heathers. T 4 

5898. Rosen, Albert. Development of some new 
fo VERS Multiphasic Personality Inventory scales 

T differentiation of psychiatric syndromes within 
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an abnormal population. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 785-786.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 362 
pages, $4.53, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4350. 

5899. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) MMPI and Rorschach correlates of the Ror- 
schach white space response. J. clin. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 283-288.—The primary purpose of this 
study was to investigate the relationship between the 
Rorschach main S score and the MMPI Pd score. 
The study was based on 109 psychiatric patients in 
a university hospital to whom both tests had been 
given and whose test records met certain criteria ; 
22 of the 109 had been diagnosed as psychopathic 
deviates. It was found that ““$ responses were less 
frequent in patients diagnosed as psychopaths than 
in other patients; Multiphasic Pd scores did not 
differ significantly between diagnosed psychopaths 
and other patients; S responses were not related to 
Multiphasic Pd scores of diagnosed psychopaths; 
but use of white space was associated, to a significant 
degree, with higher Pd scores of patients not diag- 
nosed as psychopathic deviates."—L. B. Heathers. 


5900, Riimke, A. C. Resultaten van een statis- 
tisch onderzoek van een aantal variabelen in 700 
schriftelijke vierplaten test protocollen. (Results of 
a statistical analysis of some variables in 700 written 
protocols of the Four Picture Test (Van леу, 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 337-364.—The fol- 
lowing have been investigated: mean and standard 
deviation of time used for writing down the story, 
length in words of the protocols and speed of per- 
formance; the use of the pictures, the stories; whether 
the principal figure of the story is male or female, a 
e (she) or an ^I", whether the name has been 
given to him(her) and whether the course of the 
story for the principal figure is positive, negative, or 
neutral The final tables contain a survey of the 
statistically significant differences which appear be- 
tween the stories of different age-groups and those of 
male and female subjects.—(Rewritten from Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


5901. Schade, Maja; Hruza, Thelma; Wash- 
burne, Annette, & Carns, Marie. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Relaxation as an adjunct to psychother- 
apy. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 338—346.— To deter- 
mine the value of training in relaxation as an adjunct 
to psychotherapy, 82 students seen at a university 
psychiatric service were given such training by the 
PE department. No direct use of relaxation tech- 
niques was made during psychiatric conferences. 
No control group was used. Data are given on the 
students’ diagnoses and initial complaints, on their 
judged improvement in therapy, on their proficiency 
in learning to relax, on their spontaneous evaluations 
to PE instructors of the relaxation technique. It 
was felt that training in relaxation was of benefit to 
students genuinely motivated and ready to assume 
responsibility for improving their condition; this 
was true to a certain degree regardless of the nature 
of the diagnosis.—L. B. Heathers. 
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5902. Shannon, Walter, & Rossi, Philip D. (St. 
Lawrence U., Canton, N. Y.) Suggestions for 
efficient presentation of the Wechsler-Bellevue Ob- 
ject-Assembly sub-test. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 
413-415.— The authors describe the construction of 
a form board which makes it possible to present all 
pieces of the Object-Assembly sub-test simultane- 
ously.—L, B. Heathers. 

5903. Siipola, Elsa, & Taylor, Vivian. (Smith 
Coll., Northampton, Mass.) Reactions to ink blots 
under free and pressure conditions, J. Pers., 1952, 
21, 22-47.—The experiment was designed so as to 
permit comparison of responses to the same ink blots 
under free and under pressure conditions. Results 
indicate that free conditions induce longer delays 
and more selective effects on the content of con- 
ceptual responses. Under pressure, reactions re- 
garded as symptomatic increase; normal subjects 
react like disturbed patients under free conditions. 
Pressure conditions bring to the surface certain vul- 
nerable areas of normal personality, Forced to give 
immediate reactions which are not ego-approved, 
the individual reveals his personality at its worst. 
17 references.— M. O. Wilson. 

5904. Singer, Jerome L. (Franklin D. Roosevelt 
VA Hosp., Montrose, N. J.), Meltzoff, Julian, & 
Goldman, George D. Rorschach movement re- 
sponses following motor inhibition and hyperactiv- 
ity. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 359-364.—It was 
hypothesized that, following Motor Inhibition, Ss 
would show an increase in M responses to Rorschach 
blots compared with a control administration. 
Similarly, it was predicted that Ss would show a cor- 
responding descrease in M following Hyperactivity. 
The first hypothesis was supported; the second was 
not,—F, Costin. 

5905. Spiegelberg, Frederick. Le protocole du 
Rorschach du Swami Sivananda Saraswati Maharaj. 
(The Rorschach protocol of the Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati Maharaj.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 598-602.— 
Verbatim text of the subject's responses to the Ror- 
schach followed by an analysis of these responses by 
Dr. Spiegelberg.—G. Besnard. 

5906. Stanley, Julian C., & Waldrop, Robert S. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) 
Intercorrelations of Study of Values and Kuder Pre- 
ference Record scores. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 707-719.—Moderate positive r’s were ob- 
tained between the Kuder and the Study of Values 
for those categories that would seem logically to be 
related. Low or negative 7’s were found for the 
others. The two instruments can not be regarded as 
substitutes for one another; both of them may be 
used to an advantage with the same subjects. The 
data also suggest that “the social-environmental 
milieu in which the student moves may have signifi- 
cance for the scores and their interpretation." Male 
and female subjects from two different college 
campuses were used in this study. 16 references,— 
W. Coleman. 

5907. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Q-methodology and the projective techniques. J. 
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clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 219-229.—The application of 
Q-methodology to clinical research with projective 
materials is discussed. 29 references—L. В. 
Heathers. 

5908. Sullivan, Patrick L., & Welsh, George S. 
(VA Hosp., Oakland, Calif.) A technique for ob- 
jective configural analysis of MMPI profiles. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 383-388.— A technique 
for objective analysis of psychological test profiles 
based on rank comparisons of the coded scales within 
individual records has been presented. Using the 
MMPI . . . witha group of patients known to have 
gastric ulcer, it has been demonstrated that the tech- 
nique can be used to derive ‘signs’ which differentiate 
them from nonpsychosomatic mental hygiene pa- 
tients. These ‘signs’ were also shown to differentiate 
a validating population of ulcer patients from ran- 
domly selected psychiatric patients. The application 
to other tests which can be coded has been outlined." 
—F. Costin. 

5909. Sutton, Mary Lyon. Profile patterning and 
descriptive correlates of patients having low scores 
on scale 9 of the MMPI. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 
12, 786.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Minne- 
sota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 181 pages, 
$2.26, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Publ. No. 4353. 

5910. Szondi, L. Experimental diagnostics of 
drives. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. x, 
220 p., $13.50.—The present edition is the English 
language translation by Gertrude Aull of Szondi’s 
German volume (see 23: 1048). Originally pub- 
lished in 1946, the text presents Szondi’s theory of 
the genetic origin of drives and his techniques for the 
clinical application of the Szondi test. The 27 
psychodiagnostic tables are reproduced, untrans- 
lated, in the appendix.—H. Р. David. 

5911. Tamminen, А. W. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A comparison of the Army General Classi- 
fication Test and the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence 
Scales. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 646-655.— 
The possible usefulness of the AGCT was explored 
by administering it and the Wechsler-Bellevue to 
100 non-disabled veterans. The AGCT is a good 
group measure of the functions measured by the 
W-B. The AGCT measures functions of intelligence 
more closely related to the W-B "verbal" than “ per- 
formance” test. Part-scoring the AGCT is not 
worth while. Arithmetic reasoning provides the 
best single measure of total intelligence—A. J. 
Sprow. 

5912. Tschechtelin, М. Amatora. Reliability of a 
personality scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
132-136.—The reliability of a modified Kelly 36- 
trait Personality Rating Scale administered to 400 
teachers is reported. Reliabilities on a parallel 22- 
trait scale for children are also reported. The use of 
the instruments for research involving parent and 
child and/or teacher and pupils is discussed. 16 
references.— А. J, Sprow. 

5913. Williams, Meyer. (VA Hosp. Downey, 
Til.) The experimental validation of the Rorschach 
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test. I. Experimental correlations. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1952, 22, 749-754.—Recent experimental 
approaches to validation of Rorschach responses 
have taken three directions: Rorschach response 
comparison with independent behavioral criteria, 
correlation of changes in Rorschach response with 
variation of conditions during administration, and 
relation of Rorschach response to intervening or 
prior experimentally controlled experiences. On the 
whole, findings have been positive. However, the 
problem of correlation with real life situations and 
behavior remains a stumbling block. And the 
rigidity of our current scoring frame of reference may 
hide much of predictive value.—R. E. Perl. 

5914. Williams, Nancy. (Peoria (Ill) State 
Hosp. А study of the validity of the verbal reason- 
ing subtest and the abstract reasoning subtest of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 129-131.— Validity of 2 subtests of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests is reported, using the 
Revised Stanford-Binet and grades in different 
courses as criteria.—4. J. Sprow. 

5915. Zulliger, Hans. Über die Verwendbarkeit 
des Z-Tests. (Regarding the usefulness of the 
Z-Test.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1952, 3, 249-264.—The 
Z-test was developed for the psychological services 
of the Swiss Army in order to produce the essential 
findings of the Rorschach and Behn-Eschenburg in 
short group testing sessions. 6 cases from the au- 
thor’s child-psychological and clinical practice are 
presented in detail, i.e. short history, presenting 
problem, Z-test protocol, summary, evaluation, and 
advice given. A short rationale is given for each 
conclusion drawn from the Z-test performance.— 
А. P. Kalzenstein. 


(See also abstracts 6027, 6060, 6088) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


5916. Beier, Ernst. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Client- 
centered therapy and the involuntary client. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 332-337.— This is a dis- 
cussion of certain "client-centered" methods which 
can be used to assist the “involuntary client” (one 

who does not make the decision for therapeutic help 
himself? ) to make use of the therapeutic hour. 
Case “incidents” are reported to illustrate each of 
the methods suggested.—F. Costin. 

5917. Berliner, Harry M., & Schartenberg, Fred 

Further observations with nonconvulsive elec- 
trostimulation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 433- 
438.—Results of a number of cases in which electro- 
stimulation was used. Four classes of patients de- 
tived benefit: (1) paranoid schizophrenics, (2) 
anxiety states and psychosomatic conditions, (3) 
epileptics, and (4) barbituate coma, asphyxia and 
Tespiratory arrest. The effect of nonconvulsive 
electrostimulation on the organism is interpreted.— 
F. W. Snyder. 


& 5918. Black, John D. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
nón factors of the patient-therapist relationship 
diverse psychotherapies. J. clim. Psychol., 1952, 
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8, 302-306.—The author notes the qualities common 
to a good patient-therapist relationship regardless of 
the “technique” of the therapist ; he suggests it is the 
establishment of a certain type of interpersonal rela- 
tionship, rather than the techniques, which accounts 
for the success or failure of therapy. 21 references.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5919. Bruder, Ernest E. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Psychotherapy and some of its 
theological implications. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 6 
(Summer), 28.—The curative factor in therapy is 
relationship. Theologically, sin is separation from 
God, our neighbor and ourselves. Psychologically, 
mental illness is also separation, and therapy is an 
integrative relationship in which one may confront 
himself and learn “to accept that we are accepted." 
—P. E. Johnson. 

5920. Davis, John Eisele. (VA, Washington, 
D. C.) The adolescence of corrective therapy. 
Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1952, 36, 548-559.—The history 
and development of the field of corrective therapy 
which utilizes “the dynamic modalities of exercise, 
activity, and interpersonal relationships’ are dis- 
cussed.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5921. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, Eng.) The effects of psychotherapy: an evalu- 
ation. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 319-324.—'" A 
survey was made of reports on the improvement of 
neurotic patients after psychotherapy, and the results 
compared with the best available estimates of re- 
covery without benefit of such therapy. The figures 
fail to support the hypothesis that psychotherapy 
facilitates recovery from neurotic disorder. In view 
of the many difficulties attending such actuarial 
comparisons, no further conclusions could be de- 
rived from the data whose shortcomings highlight 
the necessity of properly planned and executed ex- 
perimental studies into this important field.” 40 
references.—F. Costin. 

5922. Feldman, Marvin J. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The use of the MMPI profile for prognosis and 
evaluation of shock therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 376-382.—184 patients who had been given 
shock treatment were clinically rated into 3 prog- 
nostic groups: recovered, improved, and unimproved. 
The pretreatment MMPI records of these patients 
were examined to see if there was any relationship 
between membership in a prognostic group and 
interpretation of the profile. The profiles of the 
3 groups were found to differ significantly on some 
of the scales. Post-treatment MMPI profiles were 
also examined, and found to reflect “response to 
therapy quite accurately."—F. Costin. 

5923. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) The therapeutic proc- 
ess. П. The therapeutic process from the point of 
view of psychoanalytic theory. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1952, 22, 669-678.—A. biological orientation is 
outlined on which to base assumptions and principles 
of psychotherapy. It is assumed that organic and 
behavioral processes are conflict processes which are 
energy driven and can be subsumed under the cate- 
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ories of the sexual and the aggressive instincts. 

The four phases of the therapeutic process are the 
establishment of the positive relationship, the ex- 
posure by the patient of unconscious motivations, 
the confrontation of the patient with his patterns of 
behavior and interpretation of these, and, lastly, the 
trial and error experimentation on the part of the 
patient in reference to his behavior.—R. E. Perl. 


5924. Good, Jeanne Ermel, & Robinson, Francis 
P. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) Feeling as a criterion 
of success in different types of counseling interviews. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 639-645.—94 
discussion units, in which 45 interviews, 19 coun- 
selors, and 3 problem areas were represented, were 
analyzed to determine the occurrence of feeling and 
its correlation with a criterion of success. Emo- 
tional adjustment units differ significantly from 
lack of skill and non-emotional adjustment units. 
Within a discussion unit, feeling was not found to be 
related to the criterion in a consistent manner.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


5925. Grossman, David. An experimental in- 
vestigation of a psychotherapeutic technique. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 325-331.—Two matched 
groups of 10 male subjects each were manipulated 
experimentally as follows: In one group the therapist 
recognized only “explicit feelings" (the “surface” 
group); in the other, the therapist recognized only 
“implicit feelings" (the “deep” group). The evi- 
dence indicated that greater emotional insight was 
achieved by the "deep" group. The author also 
presents this study in support of the "contention 
that psychotherapy can be studied objectively and 
experimentally.”—F, Costin. 


5926. Houston, F. (De La Pole Hosp., Eillerby, 
Hull, Eng.) A pr investigation into abre- 
action comparing methedrine and sodium amytal 
with other methods, J, ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 707- 
710.—Conditioned reflex theory is utilized to ex- 
plain differences ineffectiveness of various techniques. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5927. Hulse, Wilfred C. (State U. М. Y. Coll. 
Med., New York). The role of group therapy in pre- 
ventive psychiatry. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
531-547.— The values to be found in group psycho- 
therapy are discussed. While some forms of group 
therapy are historically of the didactic-inspirational 
type, analytic influences have emphasized the im- 
portance of the establishment of the “kind father- 
figure in a permissive environment." The larger 
implications from the group therapy approach to 
society as a whole are suggested and are offered as 
“the goal of all psycho-hygienic endeavor."— М. А. 
Seidenfeld, 

5928. Hyde, Robert W., & Leslie, Robert C. 
(Boston (Mass.) Psychopathic Hospital.) Introduc- 
tion to group therapy for graduate theological stu- 
dents. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 6(Summer), 19-27.— 
For the past 5 years a course in group therapy for 
ministers has been conducted by Boston University 
at the above hospital, as a way of learning to under- 


stand people, including oneself. As the student de- 
tects blocks in his ability to understand people in 
the hospital he comes to see the beams within his 
own eye," and through participation in interpersonal 
relations with patients, staff personnel and fellow- 
students learns to relate and communicate more 
openly and empathically with other persons.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

5929. Inwood, Eugene R. (Walter Reed Army 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Therapeutic interviewing 
of hostile relatives. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 
455-458.—A study of 2-years duration of the various 
factors observed in the hostile reactions of 100 
visiting relatives who did not respond to ordinary 
methods of reassurance. As an illustration of 
hostile reactions toward the hospital, 4 cases are 
reviewed. Mechanisms of displacement and pro- 
jection are stressed.—F. W. Snyder. 


5930. Jung, C. G.  Psychothérapie pratique. 
(Practical psychotherapy.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 
407-430.— This is a section of the author's recent 
book on psychotherapy.— M. L. Simmel, 

5931. Kimball, Lenore. Psychiatric nursing; 
Syllabus and workbook for student nurses. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1952, 256 p.—This work- 
book is designed to assist the student nurse in begin- 
ning psychiatric studies. Orientation to nursing 
approach is given at the beginning of each of the 18 
chapters. Work sheets follow, outlined to assist the 
student in the acquisition of aptitudes and skills in 
this area of nursing.—5. M. Amatora. 


5932. Kirillov, S. A., & Korochkina, N. M. О 
sostoianii pecheni u psikhicheski bol’n: kh, lechen- 
nykh élektroshokom. (On the state of the liver in 
the mentally ill, treated by electroshock.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(3), 21-27.—Àt ‘the 
given stage of the reported research, one cannot 
yet affirm that the “modified function of the liver 
does play some role or other in the mechanism of 
curative action of electroshock.”—J, D. London. 


5933. Krout, Johanna (Chicago Psychol. Inst., 
Il.) Krout, Maurice H., & Dulin, Theodore J. 
Rorschach test-retest as a gauge of progress in psy- 
chotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 380-384.— 
Rorschach’s were given twice to 19 88 under analytic 
therapy, 14 under non-analytic therapy, and 9 diag- 
nosed as needing but not under therapy. It was 
found that“ personality changes were more extensive, 
and probably more profound, in the analytic than in 
our supportive therapy groups, though these changes 
could be explained in terms of intensity of treatment 
and the time variable (session-hours) involved. The 
therapeutic control, or non-analytic, group showed 
less thorough modification of subjects’ personality 
dynamics, and did not show any changes which were 
not also significantly present in the analytically 
treated group. For the untreated controls, changes 
were obtained in two areas, only one of which was 
also present in a therapeutic group.” —L, B. Heathers. 


5934. Lebovici, S. Introduction à la discussion 
sur les indications de la psychanalyse. (Introduc- 
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tion to a discussion of indications for psychoanalysis.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 325-338.—What be- 
comes of the patient deprived of his symptoms? 
Types of disturbance are surveyed for evidence 
counter-indicating analysis. Fundamental is the 
definition of ego-strength and this is estimated in 
several nosologies. Since the structure of the ego 
can only be penetrated in analysis, a thorough and 
detailed biographical study of the patient must be 
made before analysis is undertaken.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5935. Leslie, Robert C. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Pastoral group psychotherapy.  J. Pastoral Care, 
1952, 6(Spring), 56-61.—The Christian church has 
had group activity from its beginning, and this may 
become more effective in meeting individual needs 
as groups are utilized for emotional release, modifica- 
tion of attitudes, and personal growth as laboratories 
of social living. To do this the group must have a 
democratic, permissive atmosphere, yet be goal- 
directed toward well understood and accepted pur- 
poses.—P. E. Johnson. 

5936. Lesser, Stanley R. A nursery school for 
atypical children in a general psychiatric hospital. 
Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 163-166.—This paper de- 
scribes the aim, organization, and function of a nur- 
sery school for atypical children, located in a large 
public psychiatric hospital. The organization in- 
cludes a multi-disciplinary, coordinated therapeutic 
approach.—G. S. Speer. 

5937. Lipshutz, Daniel М. Psychoanalytical 
group therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
718-737.—Group therapy was used as an auxiliary 
aid to the treatment of the individual with psycho- 
analytical psychotherapy. The experimental use of 
the group was used to simulate the active representa- 
tion of the family unit to the individual patient. 
Eight patients who were considered suitable for this 
auxiliary group work were asked to volunteer. It 
was most successful in that long periods of resistance 
were broken, positive transferences with the analyst 
were strengthened, more associative material was 
produced in patients who had been considered treat- 
ment risks.—R. E. Perl. 

5938. Moscovici, Serge. Premiers résultats d'une 
enquéte concernant la psychanalyse. (Preliminary 
results of an inquiry on psychoanalysis.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1952, 16, 386-415.—About 1000 students 
at the University of Paris were surveyed for their 
knowledge, opinions and attitudes to psychoanalysis 
and analysts. To analysis are attributed many 
negative effects; it is none the less deemed necessary. 
Students desiring analysis for personal reasons usu- 
ally live alone. The major source of confusion is the 
antagonism that exists between the feeling that 
analysis can have an influence on life and the im- 
possibility of seeing how this influence is exercised. 

о the question: can analysis modify personality, 
59% answered yes, including for the better and for 
the worse.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5939. Moustakas, Clark, & Makowsky, 


) , Greta. 
(Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. Client- 
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centered therapy with parents. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 338-342.— Cases are presented which illus- 
trate how client-centered counselors can work with 
parents. Problems involved in such a procedure and 
"tentative suggestions . . . as to ways of handling 
these difficulties" are discussed.—F. Costin. 

5940. Mowrer, O. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The therapeutic process. Ш. Learning theory and 
the neurotic fallacy. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 679-689.—Case material is presented to illustrate 
the author’s view that neurosis is not a learning 
excess but a learning deficit. "Because of resistances 
which the infantile ego sets up against the socializing 
forces and because of the opposition which it later 
exerts against the internalized agent of these forces, 
namely, the superego, the ego remains immature, 
asocial, id-dominated.”—R, E. Perl. 

5941. Muller, Armand. Le psychodrame selon 
Moreno. (Psychodrama according to Moreno.) 
Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1952, 16, 416-429.—Psy- 
chodrama secures results by liquidation of affective 
conflicts through transference and abreaction and is 
a variant of group therapy. As such it deserves the 
attention of analysts. On the other hand, Moreno’s 
psychological theory is an intellectual curiosity. 
Analysis remains the only tehnique that allows the 
patient to penetrate deeply into an unsere as of 
the mechanisms underlying his behavior.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5942. Pepinsky, Harold B., Clyde, Robin J., 
Olesen, Barbara À., & Van Atta, Ellis L. The cri- 
terion in counseling: I. Individual personality and 
behavior in a social group. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 178-191.—As behavior in a social group may 
be regarded as a relevant criterion of client adjust- 
ment, this study is concerned with the relationship of 
Group Rorschach scores, Sociometric test data, and 
the amount of verbal participation in the group. 
The intercorrelations were not significant but 
"evidence of multivariate association involvin, 
specific part-scores among the three sets of measures 2 
was found. 37 references.—W. Coleman. 

5943. Peterson, Donald Robert. Predicting hos- 
pitalization of psychiatric outpatients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 783-784.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 142 pages, $1.78, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4348. 

5944. Porter, E. H., Jr. (U. Chicago, Il.) On 
the nature of psychotherapeutic int tion. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 343-346.— The psycho- 
therapist interprets the client's productions in two 
ways: (1) "interpretation qua construction" (con- 
struing the production as having a certain kind of | 
meaning or significance) and (2) "interpretation qua 
expression” (expressing to the client the construction 
that he thinks will best help the client). Five classes 
of “interpretation qua construction” are discussed, 
and their relation to “interpretation qua expression" 
considered. Implications of this way of looking at 
interpretation are pointed out, with special reference 
to client-centered therapy.—F. Costin. 
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5945. Proff, Frederick Charles. A validity study 
of the Distress-Relief Quotient as a measure of 
movement within the topical discussion unit. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 853.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 122 pages, $1.53, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4281. 

5946. Reik, Theodor. On wings of song. Psy- 
choanalysis, 1952, 1(2), 3-11.—A description is pro- 
vided showing how a musical idea, occurring in the 
middle of an analytic session, offered the author a 
chance to glance at the patient's real face beneath 
the mask she wore. The patient's obsessional idea, If 
I don't go to India, I'll never have a baby, by means 
of the analyst's rememberance of Mendelssohn’s Auf 
Fluegeln des Gesanges, is seen to mean that as a little 
girl, the patient must have thought that babies come 
from India and that this idea had become encapsuled 
in her obsessive thought. The case is seen as one of 
understanding between the unconscious of two per- 
viu comparable to a silent communication.—L. E. 

bt. 


5947. Rogers, Carl В. (U. Chicago, Ill.) ‘Client- 
centered" psychotherapy. Sci. Amer., 1952, 187 (5), 
66—74.—The author summarizes research on psycho- 
therapy based on the hypothesis that the individual 
has capacity to understand the factors basic to his 
unhappiness and "to reorganize himself in such a 
way as to overcome" them, and this capacity may be 
made effective in a “warm, accepting and under- 
standing” relationship with the therapist.—C. М. 
Louttit, 

5948. Rogers, Carl В. (17. Chicago, Ill.) Dealing 
with interpersonal conflict. (Part ID. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1952, 3(Dec.), 37-44.—The difficult prob- 
lems of human relationships are never solved as they 
stand. But when they are redefined in a conscious 
awareness of the attitudes and realities of the situ- 
ation, they are perceived in a new perspective in 
which they can be solved. A client-centered thera- 
peutic approach offers the possibility of reaching a 
solution in social conflict, not by the remote effort to 
change individuals from without, but through “the 
release of integrative and constructive forces” within 
individuals and groups. Excerpts from interviews 
indicate how this works out in practice.—P. E. 
Johnson. 

5949. Rogers, Carl В. (U, Chicago, lll) A per- 
sonal formulation of client-centered therapy. Mar- 
riage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 341-361.—' A Stenotyped 
record of Dr. Rogers' paper given before the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors at their 
annual meeting, May 23, 1952, at New York City, 
together with the discussion which followed." — 
M. M. Gillet. 

5950. Rosenbaum, Max. The challenge of group 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1(2), 42-58, 
—Psychoanalysis works best within the group setting 
when it is recognized that the group, in many ways, 
simulates the original family structure. The open 
group, in which individuals do not begin and com- 
plete therapy at the same time, is favored. Before 
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admission to the group, all persons are prepared for 
it through individual analysis and are thoroughly 
briefed with respect to the dynamics of group analy- 
sis. The basic emphasis in group analysis is upon 
the analysis of the transference and counter-trans- 
ference relationships.—L. E. Abt. 

5951. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California Sch. Med., 
San Francisco.) The therapeutic process. IV. The 
therapeutic process from the point of view of com- 
munication theory. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 690-700.—The elements which compose a com- 
munication system are a source of a message, usu- 
ally a human mind; a transmitter, usually a human 
voice and gestures; a channel, usually space or a 
telephone line; a receiver, the sense organs; a des- 
tination, another human mind in which the message 
is interpreted and evaluated. The therapeutic proc- 
ess is viewed as an interpersonal exchange of messages 
which exerts a corrective influence upon all partici- 
pants, A patient improves when he is able to com- 
municate freely and when his body of information 
corresponds to events which actually took place — 
К. E. Perl. 

5952. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) Freudian group psychology and 
group psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 710-717.—The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
some theoretical considerations of the contributions 
of psychoanalytic group psychology to the under- 
standing of therapy groups. Research projects in 
group therapy are suggested. 28-item bibliography. 


— К. E. Perl. 


5953. Snezhevskii, A. V., ef al. Ot redaktsii. 
(From the editors.). Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(3), 15.—As a result of intolerable practices as- 
sociated with electroshock therapy, it has become 
necessary to consider the positive and negative 
aspects of this form of therapy in the USSR. This 
question has been under wide consideration for the 
last 2 to 3 years.—I. D. London. 

5954. Van Dusen, Wilson. (Ottawa U., Ontario, 
Can.) New developments in psychoanalysis. Rev. 
Univ. Ottawa, 1952, Oct.-Dec., 405-421.— Present- 
day analysis is culturally oriented and may be criti- 
cized for overlooking the importance of innate tem- 
perament. The new view looks at personality as a 
“field integrate" rather than as a collection of rigid, 
defined, isolated psychic realities. Modern ap- 
proaches stress ego structure and its ways of relating 
to physical and social reality. Present-day analysis 
uses participant observational techniques, deem- 
phasizes authoritarian attitudes, shows more genuine 
respect for the patient, is briefer and yet more 
effective, is less materialistic and mechanistic than 
the older analysis. But the current views still main- 
tain undesirable attitudes toward religion and the 
problem of personal values—L. E. Abt. 

5955. Weigert, Edith. Contribution to the prob- 
lem of terminating psychoanalyses. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1952, 21, 465-480.— The resolution of the 
countertransference is presented as a means of deter- 
mining the approaching termination of psychoanaly- 
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sis. . . . When the phenomena of transference and 
countertransference recede, analyst and analysand 
can be more direct and frank with each other, the 
psychoanalytic situation is largely cleared of anxie- 
ties and defenses against them, and the road is 
opened for the synthetic functioning of the patient’s 
ego.” —L. N. Solomon. 

5956. Zurabashvili, A. D. К teoreticheskim os- 
novam élektroshoka. (On the theoretical bases of 
electroshock.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(3), 
15-16.—After leucotomy, electroshock therapy is 
the“ grossest therapeutic measure.” Its effectiveness 
may be analyzed “from the positions of Pavlov’s 
theory of inhibition and Vvedenskil’s theory of 
parabiosis.” Electroshock may be retained as “опе 
of the methods of active therapy,” provided that its 
application be perfected in order to “avoid irreversi- 
ble paranecrotic changes . . . of the brain sub- 
stance."—4J. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 5576, 5577, 5775, 6048) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 
(See abstract 6023) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5957. Dressel, Paul L., & Matteson, Ross W. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) The relationship 
between experience and interest as measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 109-116.—The practicability of using the 
Kuder Preference Record in an investigation of the 
relationship between experience and interest was ex- 
plored. However, the authors found that it will be 
necessary to develop an experience record form based 
on categories or areas similar to the Kuder but made 
up of items actually within the experience óf students 
in order to relate interest and experience.—4. J. 
Sprow. 

5958. Hale, Peter P. (V.A., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Defining vocational counseling and vocational guid- 
ance. Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 171-172.—It is 
suggested that vocational counseling is a scientific 
process primarily concerned with helping an indi- 
vidual choose, plan for, prepare for, enter upon, and 
progress in a career; vocational guidance is the sci- 
ence dealing with human behavior, especially as it 
relates to vocational choice.—G. S. Speer. 

5959. Jepsen, Victor L. (Fresno State Coll., Calif.) 
Scholastic proficiency and vocational success. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 616-628.— Relationships 
between academic grades and vocational success, 
between vocational success within certain occupa- 
tional areas and grades of graduates majoring in 
these areas, between extra-curricular activities and 
vocational success, between grades and earning 
power were determined for 60% of the 797 male 
graduates of Fresno State College 1929-1941. Im- 
plications of the findings are discussed. 19 refer- 
ences.—A. J. Sprow. 

5960. MacPhail, Andrew H. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.), & Thompson, George R. Interest 
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patterns for certain occupational groups: Occupa- 
tional Interest Inventory Thorpe). Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 79-89.—Reports results ob- 
tained from 4083 male veterans on the Occupational 
Interest Inventory: Advanced Series, Form A (Lee- 
Thorpe). 5 composite occupational group patterns 
are presented.—A. J. Sprow. 

5961. Miranda, Zeny. Um caso de reorient- 
ação profissional. (A case of vocational reorienta- 
tion.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1952, 4, 59-67.— 
A case is given illustrating the procedure in voca- 
tional reorientation. It is a case of reexamining a 
disabled worker with a view to ascertaining whether 
he may be fitted for some other kind of work so that 
he may be spared the humiliation of bein; pensioned. 
The examination revealed what types ot occupation 
he was decidedly unfitted for and that his organic 
disability definitely unfits him for any employment 
until the subject achieves at least a normal state of 
health. French and English summaries.—F. С. 
Sumner. 


5962. Novis, Frederick W. Job readiness ob- 
jectives in rehabilitation. Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 
31, 83-86.—A list of 150 objectives of job readiness, 
in the 3 basic areas of health, psychology, and occu- 
pations, was rated by 83 expert judges. The top 
quarter objectives in each area are presented, and it 
is felt that these objectives are highly essential in 
achieving job readiness.—G. S. Speer. 

5963, Ruja, Harry. (San Diego (Calif.) State 
Coll) Vocational vs. emotional? Personnel. Guid. 
J., 1952, 31, 99-100.—For counselors to recognize 
that vocational counseling has emotional overtones, 
and to adjust to it, does not prevent the counselor 
from acquiring information essential to rational 
choice.—G. S. Speer. 


5964. Schneck, Jerome М. (26 W. 9th St, New 
York.) An hypnotic technique for the exploration of 
vocational interests. J. gem. Psychol., 1952, 46, 
225-232.—In using hypnotic visual imagery material 
for exploration of vocational interests the point is 
stressed that experience with vocational tests and 
counseling procedures would be inadequate without 
a good understanding of personality development and 
a knowledge of psychodynamics.—M. J. Stanford. 


5965. Steinberg, Arthur. (VA, Boston, Mass.) 
The relation of vocational preference to emotional 
adjustment. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 96- 
104.—In a comparison of psychoneurotic and non- 
psychoneurotic male veterans of World War II 
drawing compensation for a service-connected dis- 
ability, it was found that the Kuder Preference 
Record may be used to alert a vocational counselor 
to problems of general personality adjustment and 
that low interest in the mechanical and ‘scientific 
areas of the Kuder profile and relatively high inter- 
est in the literary and musical areas without other 
evidence to support the validity of these interests 
may indicate maladjustment.—A. J. Sprow. 


5966. Ward, Carlos. Evaluating counseling in the 
vocational rehabilitation program, administered by 
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the Veterans Administration. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 409-418.— Describes studies made 
to evaluate the VA counseling program for disabled 
veterans, Evidence is presented to show that 
counseling has been helpful to the majority of those 
who responded to the follow-up studies. A plea is 
made for further investigation of the data available 
in the counseling records.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 5512, 5567, 5857) 
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5967. Cobb, Stanley. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Foundations of neuropsychiatry. (Rev. ed.) 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1952. ix, 287 p. 
$3.00.—In this revision of the 1948 edition the au- 
thor has added in Ch. 1 material on general neuro- 
physiology and has included new subject matter 
relative to the autonomic nervous system and to the 
topic of functional localization in the brain-cortex. 
All the chapters have received considerable revision, 
—L. A. Pennington. 

5968. Davidson, Henry A. Forensic psychiatry. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1952. viii, 398 p. $8.00.— 
This psychiatric-legal guide for physicians who might 
be called upon for a court testimony is aimed also at 
lawyers, social workers, and probation officers. 
Part I advises the physician in detail what legal 
problems he may professionally become involved in: 
establishing criminal responsibility, personal injury 
cases, marriage and divorce, custody of children, ap- 
praisal of sex offenses, alcoholism, commitment pro- 
cedures, civil rights of the mentally ill, malpractice, 
etc. Part II discusses technical aspects of testimony 
such as qualifications of a professional witness, prep- 
aration for testimony, examination and cross- 
examination, and courtroom etiquette. Appendices 
include Legal Lexicon for Doctors, Psychiatric 
Glossary for Lawyers, Examination Guides and a 
Model Act for Certification of the Mentally Ill.— 
C. T. Bever. 

5969. Fedorov, V. K. Znachenie ана psikhiatrii i 
psikhologii uchenifa І. Р, Pavlova о tipakh vysshet 
пегупої deíatel'nosti, (The significance for psy- 
chiatry and psychology of I. P. Pavlov's theory on 
types of higher nervous activity.) ZA. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(6), 13-19.—An understanding of 
the genesis and course of the Various psychoses is 
impossible without taking into account the Pavlovian 
types of higher nervous activity, A physiologically 
based psychology of temperament is likewise im- 
possible without their utilization —J, D. London, 

5970, Fletcher, Joseph F. (Episcopal Theol, Sch., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Psychiatry and religion: conflict 
or synthesis. J. Pastoral Care, 6(Summer), 1952, 
12-18.—There is no inherent conflict between Psychi- 
atry and religion; nor is there ground for a synthesis. 
But each may learn from the other, Psychiatry has 
strengthened religion’s fundamentally spiritual view 
of human nature, as psychogenic illnesses discredit 
any materialistic explanation of man. Psychiatry 
warns religion not to foster infantilisms; and religion 
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warns psychiatry not to undermine ideals of char- 


acter and social justice by merely prudential goals of 
adjustment and private happiness.—P. E. Johnson. 


experience, the School offered an intensive twelve- 


“month training period in the scientific and humani- 


tarian nursing care of mentally ill patients." Ap- 
plication forms, course outlines, sample evaluations, 
and results of psychological tests are included in the 
appendix. 54 references.—H. P. David. 

5972. Halp L. Impairment of orientation to 
pictures in ат diseases and in chronic schizo- 
phrenias. Mschr. Psychiat, Neurol., 1951, 121, 219- 
229.— Patients suffering from frontal or diffuse brain 
lesions fail occasionally in the interpretation of 
pictures. They adhere to details and are unable to 
comprehend the whole sense of the picture. This 
impairment occurs not only in organic lesions of the 
brain, but also in processes of schizophrenic decline. 
In both instances, the impairment indicates a pri- 
mary psychic change.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

5973. Hare, E. H. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) 
The ecology of mental disease. A dissertation on 
the influence of environmental factors in the distribu- 
tion, development and variation of mental disease, 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 579-594.—Mental disease is 
related to many social factors, and this relationship 
involves breakdown of social communication. Mor- 
ale is crucial in psychiatric treatment, as the worth 
the individual derives from a social group is critical in 
Western civilization. Extensive references.—W. L, 
Wilkins. 

5974. Hill, Lewis B. Infantile personalities. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 429-432.—A descrip- 
tion of infantile personality in terms of lack of pro- 
gression. Cases are used to illustrate the classifica- 
tion.—F. W. Snyder. 

5975. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill), Wittson, Cecil L., & Hunt, Edna B. The 


a Navy psychiatric unit—L, B. Heathers, 
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5976. Miller, Samuel H. Exploring the boundary 
between religion and psychiatry. J. Pastoral Care, 
1952, 6(Summer), 1-11.—Mental health is not at- 
tained by releasing repressions or by social adjust- 
ment, for basic anxiety is deeper than often appears. 
Freud concluded that repression is not the real cause 
of anxiety, but that anxiety precedes and creates 
repression. There is no peace of mind without some 
sense of the total structure of reality to which we 
. belong and in which we can find our home. Without 
this basic security we cannot accept the burden of our 
freedom, “that strange intrapsychic distance by 
which we make judgment, modify ourselves and our 
world, and thus enter into the realm of creation,”— 
P. E. Johnson. 

5977. Robinson, Alice M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Orientation begins at home. Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1952, 52, 1091-1092.—A student on affiliation 
ata psychiatric institution often has no real concept 
of what a mental hospital is like. To assist these, a 
pre-affiliation program is arranged, whereby instruc- 
tors from the psychiatric affiliation and students who 
are having their psychiatric nursing experience pro- 
vide first-hand information for the pre-affiliates in 
their home schools.—S. M. Amatora. 

5978. Rubinfine, David L. On denial of objective 
sources of anxiety and “pain.” Psychoanal. Quart., 
1952, 21, 543-544.— The ego's capacity for denying 
reality is restricted by the ego's opposite capacity to 
recognize and critically to test the reality of objects. 
A clinical observation is presented which may have 
some bearing on the questions of “ when” and “how” 
this restriction occurs.—L. N. Solomon. 

5979. Starer, Emanuel. (V.A. Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) Aggressive reactions and sources of frustration 
in anxiety neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 307-309.—A battery of 
tests was given 36 anxiety neurotics and 36 paranoid 
Schizophrenics in a VA hospital. The groups were 
equated for age, education, occupational level, and 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ. Rosenzweig’s P-F test 
proved to be the most discriminating test in the 
battery. Paranoids had higher extra-punitive scores 
than neurotics ; neurotics had higher N-P scores than 
paranoids; the groups differed very significantly on 
the Group Conformity Rating, the paranoids pre- 
sumably rating lower. Only F+ on the Rorschach 
differentiated the two groups. Scores on the 
Wechsler, Allport A-S, and case history findings did 
not differentiate the groups.—L. В. Heathers. 

5980. Traugott, N. М. О putiakh izucheniía 
пагиѕћепії vzaimodeistvifa si ‘kh sistem v psi- 
khiatricheskof klinike. (On ways of studying the 
disturbances of interaction of the signal systems in 
the psychiatric clinic.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(6), 3-12.—A discussion, in Pavlovian terms, 
of cortical disturbances, as reflected in speech dis- 
orders, in psychiatric patients —J. D. London. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


5981. Johnson, Elizabeth Z. 


)81 Wayne County 
TrainingáSch., Northville, Mich.) 


differences 
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and variability in the performance of retarded child- 
ren on Raven, Binet and Arthur Tests. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1952, 8, 298-301.—The quotients obtained 
on the Binet, Arthur, and Raven for a group of 30 
boys and 30 girls in a school for mental defectives 
were studied. On all 3 tests the boys scored higher 
than the girls but the girls were more variable. 
There was more individual variability on the 3 
instruments for the boys than for the girls. The 
Raven correlated reliably but not highly with the 
Arthur and the Binet, r's tending to be lower for the 
less variable group, the boys. The Raven is viewed 
as a test of super-ego capacity. The differences in 
score and in individual variability for the sexes is 
related to “delayed resolution of the Oedipus com- 
plex among boys." 22 references.—L. B. Heathers. 

5982. Kugelmass, L Newton. (1060 Park Ave., 
New York.) Mental deficiency of hypopituitarism 
in childhood. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1952, 52(13), 
1655-1659.—6 cases of mental deficiency of hypopi- 
tuitarism in children are presented. The parents of 
the affected children were under treatment for thyroid 
or pituitary dysfunction. The mental retardation of 
the children was accompanied by depression, intro- 
version, and irritability. The affected children 
showed evidences of hypothyroidism, hyperinsulinism, - 
hypogonadism, hypocorticism, and disturbed cellular 
metabolism. Each child attained normal matura- 
tion, mental and physical, on hormone therapy.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5983. MacGillivray, Ronald C. (Norfolk Hosp., 
Norfolk, Eng.) Gargoylism (Hurler's disease). J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 687—696.—5 cases are described 
to illustrate mental deterioration and progressive 
physical impairment. The disease is sometimes 
mistaken for cretinism or dwarfism or mongolian 
imbecility. 38 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5984. Pacaut, M. Les classes de perfectionne- . 
ment professionnelles de Lyon. (Vocational im- 
provement classes of Lyons.) posl 1952, 5, 
177-179.—The aim, program, and further needs of 
the vocational improvement classes for girls of Lyons 
are briefly set forth. It is a question of recruiting 
mentally deficient girls with mental age from 7 to 
10.5 and of providing them with a vocational training 
capable of leading them to a trade chosen for them 
in the light of their mental potentialities and the 
regional work-market.—F. C. Sumner. 

5985. Riggs, Margaret M., & Cassel, Margaret E.. 
A classification system for the mentally retarded. 
Part II: Reliability. Train. Sch. Bull, 1952, 49, 
151-168.—85% agreement is reported for 100 cases, 
and manual of directions for practical application of 
the system is given.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstract 6136) 
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5986. Ahlenstiel, Heinz, & Kauffmann, Reinhard. 
Über die Mandalaform des "linearen Yantra". 
(About the Mandala form of the “linear Yantra.”’) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 188-197.— 
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The Yantra is a special visual hallucination related 
to the more general Mandala form described by C. G. 
Jung in his study, "Psychologie und Alchemie” 
(1944). Itappears at a level of trance corresponding 
to that of Samadhi in Yoga and may be described as 
a colored, geometrical image. It appears to be an 
adequate expression of the ecstasy which cannot be 
translated into concepts. It does not seem to have 
any symbolic significance.—K. Е. Muenzin£er. 

5987. Bender, Lauretta, & Grugett, Alvin Eld- 
ridge, Jr. A follow-up report on children who had 
atypical sexual experience. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1952, 22, 825-837.—Follow-up information was col- 
lected on a group of individuals who as children, 11 
to 16 years before, had required psychiatric attention 
for their variations from the expected course of 

sychosexual development. Overt sexual behavior 
in children did not necessarily forecast maladjust- 
ments rooted in such experience. None of the 
children who had originally been sexually involved 
with adults, again needed social correction or atten- 
tion because of sex activities. Of the children who 
revealed aberrations in psychosexual development 
which resulted in the child's deep confusion over his 
sexual identity, none developed into the typical 
adult homosexual personality, although many had 
serious distortions in their personality development. 
21 references.— А. E, Perl. 

5988. Benedetti, С. (Psychiatrische Universitäts- 
klinik Burghélsli, Zürich.) Die Alkoholhalluzinosen. 
(Alcohol hallucinations.) Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 
1952, 58 p. DM 7.50.—Investigating the question 
as to whether alcohol hallucinations belong to the 
schizophrenias or to the toxic psychoses, 90 acute 
and 23 chronic cases are examined. The acute cases 
differ from schizophrenics in many respects, show 
memory disturbances, delirium tremens, and physi- 
cal symptoms, indicating an organic reaction. 
Chronic cases fall into 2 groups, typical schizo- 
phrenias, and clearly organic psychoses, both of 
whom eventually become demented.— 4. 0. Ross. 

5989. Faucett, R. L., & Jensen, R. A. Addiction 
to the inhalation of gasoline fumes in a child. J. 

Pediat., 1952, 41, 364-368.— The case of an eleven- 
year old boy addicted to the inhalation of gasoline 
fumes is presented. Crucial data concerning the 
psychogenic factors involved in the etiology of this 
behavior were obtained through the use of sodium 
amytal interviews, Through psychotherapy based 
on the interview findings the patient was rid of his 
addiction and his underlying anxiety state was re- 
solved. The use of the drug interview technique 
with children is discussed.—M. C. Templin, 

5990. Freeman, Walter, & Williams, Jonathan M. 
Human sonar; the amygdaloid nucleus in relation to 

auditory hallucinations. J. пет. ment. Dis., 1952, 
116, 456-461.—4 out of 5 patients were relieved of 
auditory hallucinations by bilateral amygdaloid- 
ectomy. The effect of the operation on the behavior 
patterns of the individual was relatively insignifi- 
cant. The comparison to sonar is made since the 
person projects the voice outside of himself. “The 
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similarity of hallucinations and the sonar mech- 
anisms of cetacea and chiroptera is suggested," these 
animals having large amygdaloid complexes and 
orienting themselves by their own projected sounds. 
16 references.—J. A. Stern. 

5991. Gustin, John C. Phantasy in frigidity. 
Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1(2), 12-26.—In one of the 
frigidity myths the youngest son of the family is 
spirited away and protected by the mother who re- 
sents the rule of the murderously jealous father. It 
is this son who becomes the Hero who will rescue 
woman from her dilemma. Before the arrival of the 
Hero, woman can find “safety” only in infantile 
(clitoral) imagery; after the Hero, the clitoris can 
give way to the vagina. The most familiar full 
treatment of this myth is found in the story of the 
Sleeping Beauty as well as in the drama of the 
Niebelungen Ring. The author reports the following 
characteristic projections within the transference: 
(1) analyst becomes the father, (2) analyst becomes 
the mother, (3) negativitism, (4) analyst becomes 
the Hero, and (5) analyst becomes the analyst.— 
L. E. Abt. 

5992. Hart, Henry Harper. Masochism, passiv- 
ity, and radicalism. Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 
309-321.—6 Jewish radicals in analysis had a 
dominating mother and a passive, unaggressive 
father. In masochism, passivity, and radicalism 
there is a return to the magical expectation of child- 
hood ; “І can hate and hurt others as much as I like 
and they will still love and protect me because, see 
how much I suffer." The masochism and possivity 
were efforts to work out some positive libidinal rela- 
tionship with some strong father figure, The radical- 
ism was related to the working out of an attitude to 
authority.—D, Prager. 

5993. Hill, Harris E., Flanary, Harold G., Kornet- 
Sky, Conan H., & Wikler, Abraham. (Public 
Health Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Effects of 
anxiety and morphine on discrimination of intensities 
of painful stimuli. J. clin. Invest, 1952, 31, 473- 
480.—The experiment was designed to discover the 
effect of morphine on estimates of pain threshold 
under experimental conditions differing in anxiety- 
producing characteristics. А total of 42 post- 
addicts served as subjects with the pain stimulus 
being an electric shock. It was found that under 
conditions promoting anxiety or fear of pain, sub- 
jects tended to overestimate the intensities of painful 
stimuli. Morphine reduced such anxiety. Under 
conditions in which anxiety was largely eliminated, 
there was little estimation of intensities and mor- 
phine had no effects.—C. M. Louttit. 

5994. Hoffman, Jay. (V.A. Hosp., Bedford, 
Mass.) Guilt feelings and caveats.” J. Pastoral 
Care, 1952, 6(Summer), 42-52.—The sense of guilt 
plays a part in nearly all nervous and mental dis- 
orders, Psychiatrists are concerned not with con- 
scious but with unconscious guilt feelings, and their 
manifestations in neurotic, psychotic and delinquent 
behavior. The goal of treatment is to make con- 
scious what has been unconscious, to see the rela- 
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tionship between feelings and behavior previously 
unknown to the patient. This becomes another 
opportunity for the patient as an adult to learn that 
he can love his fellowmen without fear of punish- 
ment.—P. E. Johnson. 

5995. Holzberg, Jules D., & Hahn, Fred. (Conn. 
State Hosp., Middletown, Conn.) The Picture- 
Frustration technique as a measure of hostility and 

ilt reactions in adolescent psychopaths. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 776-797.—17 selected 
psychopaths from a correctional institution for boys 
and 20 normal subjects attending a public high 
school were used in studying some currently accepted 
hypotheses about psychopathy. Several modifica- 
tions of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
failed to yield results which would corroborate any 
of the hypotheses.—R. E. Perl. 

5996. Kouwer, B. J. De sociale waardering van 
de sexuele inversie. (Social valuation of sexual in- 
version.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 1952, 7, 364-378.— 
The motives for the intensive social repugnance of 
sexual inversion are analyzed. Sexual inversion is 
“against nature" only as far as not the biological 
structures are intended, but human nature with its 
social and cultural implications. Sexual inversion 
has the meaning of a menace to one of the anthro- 
pological dimensions, i.e. the sense of sexual polarity. 
"Therefore the valuation of inversion can be only 
negative in any community. Where it occurs that 
some peoples regard homosexual acts as acceptable 
and of a positive social value, it appears that, phenom- 
enally speaking, this never concerns “homo”— 
sexuality but a special form of erotic polarity. An 
improvement of the social position of the invert can 
never be otained by way of a social acceptance, 
More effective will be the change of the individual 
attitudes of people with regard to inversion, and a 
reorientation in social-cultural conceptions concern- 
ing sexual life in general,—(Rewritten Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol.) 


5997. Lowenhaupt, Elizabeth. A consideration of 
psychic mechanisms in vasospastic disorders of the 
hand. Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 329-337.—Psy- 
chiatric study of patients with this disorder have not 
previously appeared in the literature. The hand is 
a symbolic extension of the mouth. The breast is 
integrated with the mouth and hence with the hand. 
The basic mechanism involved in psychic stimulation 
of the hand area is considerable oral aggression trans- 
ferred from mouth to hand. There is considerable 
inhibition in respect to motor expression from fear 
and guilt in respect to destroying mother’s breast 
and from cultural inhibition of motor expression in 
females, pre e P patie excessively taeda 

essively inhibited in respect to aggression, hyper- 
feminine if male, or Курейш if female? 26 
references.— D. Prager. 

5998. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9h St., New 
York.) Automatic writing during h 
J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 46, 233-241.—When the auto- 
matically written words of a 24 year old unmarried, 
male patient were analyzed, they could be related to 
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the patient's hostility and sexual strivings toward 
both parents, his sexual confusion and latent homo- 
sexuality, his symptoms, and some aspects of the 
transference relationship. In addition to automatic 
writing, other hypnoanalytic techniques were used.— 


M. J. Stanford. 


5999, Borun William. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, aims) ote on a Horney hypothesis. Ј. 
clin. Psychol, 1952, 8, 418-420.—“A Horney hy- 
pothesis stated that hostility and anxiety will 
found to covary significantly. This paper has pre- 
sented evidence to the effect that anxiety associated 
with the one of five daydreams rated as ‘most hostile’ 
(with agreement of six judges beyond the 0.01 
level) is reliably greater than chance in three samples 
of college students. These differences are in the 
direction theoretically required by the hypothesis 
and may thus be held to be relevant to its validity.” 


—L. B. Heathers. 

6000. Seidenberg, Robert. Jealousy: the wish. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 345-353.—In a small 
number of cases neither the projective nor homo- 
sexual mechanism was adequately substantiated. 
In these instances jealousy of one’s mate was 
on a manufactured family romance in which the 
pal wish for the parent of the opposite sex is 
circuitously expressed and gratified.—D. Prager. 


tion: some remarks on a bibliograp! estiga: 
tion. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 490-527.—The 
author attempts to elucidate from the literature of 
the last two thousand years the attitudes that chang- 
ing sources of authority have taken toward the 
practice of masturbation. 314-item bibliography.— 


not recommended. When treatment of chronic 
alcoholism by means of antabuse is combined with 
psychotherapy and prolonged hypnotic sleep, with 
physiotherapy, etc., better results are obtained.— 
I. D. London. 

6003. Tillich, Paul (Union 
New York) Anxiety, religion, and medicine. 
Pastoral Psychol, 1952, 3(Dec), 11-17.—Basic 
anxiety is the threat of non-being which everyone 
confronts in the struggle to live. This existential 


Theol. Seminary, 


yet both medical and pastoral therapists may со- 
operate in helping men to reach full self-examination. 


—P. E. Johnson. 
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SPEECH DISORDERS 


6004. Allen, I. M. The history of congenital 
шу imperception. Л, Z. med. J., 1952, 51, 
239-247.—History of investigations of congenital 
auditory imperception (inability to appreciate the 
meaning of word sounds or congenital word-deafness) 
is traced from 1853 when Wilde drew attention to the 
presence of dumbness in children who are neither 
deaf nor mentally deficient.—F. С, Sumner. 


6005. Gottlober, A. B. Understanding stuttering. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1953. x, 274 p. 
$5.50.—Stuttering is considered as a psychosomatic 
disorder and attention is given to the relationships 
between nervous system function and manifestations 
of speech blocking. Such factors as conditioning, 
sidedness and dominance, emotion and cortical con- 
trol, diagnosogenic influence, and experience are 
described in relation to these blockings. Physical 
and psychological correlates of speech blocking are 
presented as suggesting hypotheses about predis- 
posing factors. The “block” itself is considered in 
terms of its growth and development, its prevention, 
its voluntary and involuntary aspects, and its recon- 
ditioning.—G. Н, Shames. 


6006. Khalefskif, A. М, & Palladina, O. M. 
Psikhogennaia rechevaíà sputannost'. (Psychogen- 
ous confusion of speech.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(3), 9-14.—In almost all cases of “ psycho- 
genous confusion of speech” one may assume, “in 
accordance with I. P, Pavlov’s theory of hysteria,” 
a relative weakness of cells in the cerebral cortex 
and a relative predominance of the first signal 
system over the second.—J. D. London. 

6007. Perkins, William Hughes. Stuttering as 
approach-avoidance behavior: a pri in- 
vestigation. Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 801.— 
Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1952, U. Missouri. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 220 pages, $2.75, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 4280. 


6008. Silverman, Lloyd. (Coll. City New York.) 
The factor of maternal dominance in 10 male stutter- 
ers as indicated by the Figure Drawing Test. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., 1952, No. 37, 1-22.—The first part 
of the article evaluates and summarizes 10 major 
approaches to stuttering. The second portion of the 
paper deals with an investigation of the factor of 
maternal dominance in male stutterers, The author 
concludes that the stutterers studied tend to have 
dominant mothers, based on an hypothesis suggested 
by the Neo-Freudian theory. 27-item bibliography. 
—D. S. Leeds. 


(See also abstracts 5980, 6115) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


6009. Edelston, H. The earliest Stages of de- 
linquency; a clinical study from the child guidance 
clinic. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone, 1952. 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins.) vii, 200 p. $2.50. 
—A psychiatrist with 15 years’ experience in a child 
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clinic describes in the first 4 chapters his approach; 
in the next 3, the management of the child in various 
clinical settings including the home; and in the final 
5 chapters, his observations and suggestions for cor- 
rection including institutional placement and segre- 
gation of irremediables. 29 references.—L. A, 
Pennington, 

6010. Flesch, Gislero. (U. Rome, Italy.) Valor 
y limites del factor hereditario en la etiología de la 
criminalidad. (Value and limitations of the heredi- 
tary factor in the etiology of criminality.) Кер. 
mex. Sociol., 1952, 14, 193-218.—A critical synthesis 
is presented of the most modern theories on the 
Controversy regarding the weight of hereditary 
factors in the etiology of crime.—E. Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

6011. Hoyles, J. Arthur. (Wolstanton, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Eng.) The treatment of the young delin- 
quent. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952, 
xi, 274 р. $4.75.—An historical account of juvenile 
delinquency, in both theoretical and practical as- 
pects. Developments in legal processes and in the 
attitude of the public toward youthful offenders are 
considered in the light of their relation to Christian 
principles and practice. The principal concern is 
with the British situation, but other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, are mentioned. 187-item 
bibliography.—K. K. Fassett, 


6012. Milne, David S. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) An empirical method of predicting success 
or failure on parole. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 37, 105- 
111.—This study was an effort to develop a new 
method of predicting success or failure of boys 
parole from the Nelles (Whittier, Calif.) School. 

taff members rated the boys on a 5-point scale. A 
complete summary is given, together with some sug- 
gestions for implementing a similar procedure that 
might be used elsewhere to increase the per cent of 
accurate predictions.—5. М. Amatora. 

6013. Ruiz-Funes, Mariano. Emigración y crim- 
inalidad. (Emigration and criminality.) Rev. mex. 
Sociol., 1952, 14, 167-191.—The relationship be- 
tween emigration and criminality is discussed in the 
light of different studies and theories. Factors in 
the emigrant, such as emotional unbalance and psy- 
chological tensions, are etiologically connected with 
crime. 25 references,—F, Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


6014. Smith, Philip М. (Central Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Mount Pleasant.) The schools and juvenile 
delinquency. Sociol, soc. Res., 1952, 37, 85-91.— 
The schools in general fail to meet the basic needs of 
a substantial minority and thus are a causative 
factor in delinquency. The problems of discipline 
and competitive grading are expanded. 
followed by a discussion of methods in which the 


munity conditions.—S, M. А 


` 6015. Тгепатап, Joseph. Out of step; a study of 
young delinquent soldiers in wartime, their offenses, 
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their background and their treatment under an 

experiment. New York: Philosophical Li- 
prary, 1952. xx, 223 p. $4.75.—23 chapters and 3 
appendices set forth in detail clinical and statistical 
studies pertaining to the history, selection methods, 
case records, training procedures, reactions to train- 
ing, and the effects on 200 delinquent English sol- 
diers, under 21, ordered to 1 of several “Special 
Training Units” for rehabilitation (1941-1944). 
The major and minor factors operative in delinquency 
are discussed with stress upon psychological forces 
operative in the early years; the distinction between 
the adult delinquent and the “psychopath” (19% 
of the group) is questioned. Improvement is re- 
ported for 75% of those studied. 2-page reference 
list.—L. A. Pennington. 


PsvcHOSES 


6016. Anderson, Camilla M. Organic factors pre- 
disposing to schizophrenia. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 
36-42.— Based on clinical experience, it is suggested 
that the development of schizophrenia results from a 
failure in interpersonal relations brought about pri- 
marily by a very specific type of organic brain defi- 
citin the child, rather than from the previously 
assumed ambiguous rejection behavior on the part 
of the mother or other significant person.—G. S. 
Speer. 

6017. Armstrong, Renate Gerboth. (Alton (Ill) 
State Hosp.) The consistency of longitudinal per- 
formance on the Graham-Kendall Memory-for- 
Designs Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 411—412.— 
“After testing two groups of 25 patients three times 
with the Graham-Kendall Memory-for-Designs Test 
it was found that the performance of the organic 
group is, in general, much poorer than that of the 
schizophrenic group, indicating a more extensive 
deteriorative process. The overlap between the 
higher range of the more deteriorated schizophrenics 
and the lower range of the less deteriorated organics 
makes individual diagnosis tenuous. However, the 
Tetest may clarify this overlap by the amount of vari- 
ability revealed.” Organics tend to improve on 
retest; schizophrenics do not. Organics show less 
Interest variability than do schizophrenics—L. B. 
Heathers. 

, 6018. Buhler, Charlotte. The diagnostic problem 
in childhood schizophrenia. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 
60-62.—3 consecutive phases of psychotherapy are 
Tecognized. The first is characterized by excessive 
anxiety and fears, and the second by marked im- 
Provement and acceptance of the therapist. The 
third stage is diagnostically decisive, and separates 
the hopeful and the hopeless cases. In this stage the 

opeful case continues to improve, while the true 
schizophrenic is unable to progress further, and usu- 
regresses.—G. S. Speer. 

019. Burns, Charles. Pre-schizophrenic sym 
toms in pre-adolescents’ withdrawal and sensitivity. 
Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 120-128.— Based on a survey 
of a large number of children and adolescents who 

ауе shown some form of maladjustment while 
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attending elementary schools, the author presents 2 
groups of cases which appear to demonstrate certain 
syndromes of a definite type. The first group, show- 
ing symptoms of withdrawal and usually feelings of 
unreality, appear to have a. good prognosis. The 
second group are hyper-sensitive, and of a feminoid 
type.—G. S. Speer. 

6020, Campbell, John D. Manic depressive 
psychosis in children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 
424—439.—А study of 18 children with manic-de- 
pressive psychosis is reported. Manic-depressive 
psychosis or cyclothymic personality patterns are 
seen to appear early in the life spans of some pa- 
tients. The determining factor in the appearance of 
such processes seems to be constitutionally deter- 
mined. Again, prognosis also does not seem to be 
related to onset of the disease process but rather to 
the “cyclothymic makeup or disposition of the 
individual and his stock.” Personality patterns into 
which the cyclothymic youth fit are described and 
psychiatric treatments presented.—J. A. Stern, 

6021. Cattell, James P. (New York State Psychi- 
atric Inst.) The dynamics of post-topectomy psy- 
chotherapy in patients with pseudoneurotic schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 450-454.— 
Observations on the post-topectomy treatment of 
20 patients with pseudoneurotic schizophrenia. Dis- 
cussion is divided into 3 phases: (1) preoperative 
observations, (2) phase of instability followin; 
operation, and (3) phase of relative stability an 
mobilization. Each is considered in terms of: (1) 
gross clinical picture, (2) the therapeutic problem— 
methods and goals, (3) productions, association, and 
dream material, and (4) emotional responses, em- 
phasizing transference, and counterinterference prob- 
lems.—F. W. Snyder. 

6022. Chamberlain, G. H. A. & Russell, J. 
Gordon. (St. Ebba's Hosp., Epsom, Sussex, Eng.) 
The EEGs of the relatives of schizophrenics. J. 
ment, Sci., 1952, 98, 654-659.—So far as EEG find- 
ings are concerned heredity appears to be of import- 
ance in the various neuropsychiatric illnesses, in- 
cluding schizophrenia, although the concordance of 
abnormality in the present sample is not precise. 
16 references.—W. E. Wilkins. 

6023. Chess, Stella, & Rubin, Estelle. Treat- 
ment of schizophrenic children in a child guidance 
clinic. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 167-178.— Brief case 
studies of 9 schizophrenic children are presented. 
Some criteria to be used in the selection of children 
for therapy in a child guidance clinic are discussed 
briefly. It is concluded that schizophrenic children 
can be treated in a child guidance clinic if their be- 
havior permits them to be maintained at home, and 
is not disruptive to the functioning of the clinic as a 
whole.—G. S. Speer. 

6024. Crown, Sidney. (Maudsley Hosp., Den- 
mark Hill, London, Eng.) An experimental study of 
psychological changes following prefrontal lobotomy. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1952, 47, 3-41.—A group of 36 pre- 
dominantly psychotic patients was given a battery 
of cognitive, objective personality tests and a pro- 
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jective test a short time before and three months 
after prefrontal lobotomy. There were no statisti- 
cally significant changes on the cognitive tests or on 
the tests of “neuroticism” after lobotomy. Also the 
hypothesis that a psychotic group becomes more 
extraverted after lobotomy could not be proven. 
62 references.— M. J, Stanford. 

6025. Eckergard, Stig. Quelques points de vue 
dur l'étiologie des psychoses endogénes. (Some 
points of view on the etiology of endogenous psy- 
choses.) Schweiz, Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 
177-188.—The question is raised whether schizo- 
phrenia and the manic-depressive psychosis might 
have a common cause and whether the differentiation 
between the two is caused by environmental factors. 
The latter might bring about an obstruction of 
psychic activity in schizophrenia and an inadequate 
canalization in manic-depressive disorder. Lewin’s 
concept of valence is found helpful in the study of 
these conditions.—K. F, Muenzinger, 

6026. Fergus, Andrew. A report on electric con- 
vulsive treatment of 102 long-term schizophrenic 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 439-443, 
Results of treatment of 102 long-term schizophrenics 
with ECT during a period of 15 months, The possible 
value of maintenance treatment is discussed.— Р, W. 
Snyder, 

6027. Fisher, Gordon. (Provincial Hosp., Fair- 
vile, N. B.) A preliminary investigation of schizo- 
phrenia indicators in the Machover Test. Bull. 
marit. Psychol. Ass., 1952, (Spring), 11-14.—11 
indicators, among those thought by Machover to be 
characteristic of Schizophrenia, were defined for ob- 
jective scoring. These were: (1) omission of arms; 
(2) gross disproportion ; (3) confusion of profile and 
full face; (4). confused sequence of procedure; (5) 
ear emphasis; (6) internal organs shown; (7) joint 
emphasis; (8) midline emphasis; (9) inclusion of 
sexual organs; (10) teeth showing; (11) marked 
symmetry. An experimental test with 20 schizo- 
phrenic and 20 normal subjects showed no significant 
difference in Írequency of appearance of these 11 
indicators. Figure length, neck length and mean 
number of erasures likewise yielded no significant 
differences.—W. Ё, Grether, 

6028. Friedman, Irwin. Art and therapy. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 354-36, bservations of 
the art work of a 25 year old paranoid schizophrenic 
by the patient and the art therapist yield access to 
understanding of psychodynamics and conflict areas, 
This understanding can be used as a basis for inter- 
pretation, explanation, and therapy.— D. Prager. 

6029. Guertin, Wilson Н. (Beatty Memorial 
Hosp., Westville, Ind.) Am inverted factor-analytic 
Study of schizophrenics. J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 
16, 371-375.—An inverse factor analysis was made 
of 20 schizophrenics who were rated on 52 symptoms. 
З relatively independent factors were derived: Type 
1, corresponding to the paranoid subtype; Type 2, 
representing a “confused-withdrawal syndrome,” 
and Type 3, representing "hebephrenic silliness.” 
Implications of these findings for classification 
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methods in diagnoses of schizophrenia are discussed, 
In general, present methods of subtyping schizo- 
phrenic disorders were supported by the data.— 
F. Costin. 3 

6030. Hendrickson, Willard J. Etiology in child- 
hood schizophrenia. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 9-18,— 
After a careful review of the literature on childhood 
schizophrenia, it is concluded that available evidence 
suggests these tentative hypotheses: ( 1) There may 
be an underlying biological defect which is etiologi- 
cally essential to childhood Schizophrenia. (2) The 
attitudes of the parents, particularly the mother, and 
the quality of relationships the child enjoys with his 
parents play an important role etiologically, at 
least as precipitating or perpetuating factors, (3) 
Childhood schizophrenia may actually represent 
but a clinical syndrome and not a definite entity with 
respect to etiology. 28 references.—G, S, Speer. 


6031. Jenkins, Richard L. The schizophrenic 
Sequence: withdrawal, disorganization, psychotic 
reorganization. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 
738-748.—The schizoid sequence typically begins 
with the withdrawal of attention and interest from 
the outer environment, particularly withdrawal from 
empathic contact with the human environment. 
The second phase, the actual schizophrenic process, 
is one of progressive Personality disorganization 
with a regressive course which tends to recapitulate 
in reverse order developments related to the evolu- 
tionary process. Finally there is the psychic re- 
organization, a morbid adaptation of the individual’s 
Personality to his psychotic trends. Consideration 
of these three separate factors appears significant 
for the process of therapy.—R. E. Perl, 


6032. Kennard, Margaret A., & Levy, Sol. The 
meaning of the abnormal electroencephalogram in 
schizophrenia, J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 413- 
423.—"' In this small (100) series of patients, there- 
fore, it appears as though abnormal electroencephalo- 
grams were quite definitely more Írequent in the 
group of cases in which the psychopathologic proc- 
ess was most severe, as indicated by early onset, long 
duration, malignant clinical course, marked psycho- 
logic deterioration, and a positive family history of 
Psychologic disorders. These are findings which 
might be expected if the schizophrenic process is 
thought of as a Progressive disorder which ulti- 
mately profoundly affects performance of all organic 
systems including that of the cerebral cortex."— 
J. A. Stern. 


^ 1 y. Childhood schizophrenic 
States simulating retardation and auditory impair- 


trate the similarities, and the diagnosis and treat- 
ment required. 28 references.—G, S. Speer. 

6034. Kornfeld, Marianne. The development of 
Schizophrenic Symptoms in young children. Nerv. 
Child, 1952, 10, 112-119 —It is suggested that the 
development of Schizophrenic disorders in young 
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children can best be explained in terms of a morbid 
interaction of various constitutional, environmental, 
and possibly organic, factors. The later irreversi- 
bility of the condition emphasizes the urgency of 
early recognition and treatment.—G. S. Speer. 

6035. Kubanek, Joseph L. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The possible use of Nissl substance in the 
treatment of schizophrenia and neuroses. Int. Rec. 
Med., 1952, 165, 479-483.—The position is taken in 
this article that the schizophrenic has a cerebral cell 
deficiency. If, as some believe, the psychotic pa- 
tient's brain can not normally utilize oxygen, then 
therapy with some substance to produce increased 
oxygen metabolism for normal cerebral activity 
might be used. It is felt that Nissl substance might 
be of value in this respect. It is suggested that 
efforts be made to extract the principles of Nissl 
substance and to study its effect upon animals to 
determine whether it could be given safely and to 
determine what effects it would have upon neurotic 
symptoms. 29 references.—J. W. Bowles. 

6036. Langer, Elizabeth. A case of suspected 
Schizophrenia in a three-year old. Nerv. Child, 1952, 
10, 94-111.— This is a case report of a 3-year-old 
boy, originally suspected of being mentally deficient. 
After 8 months of therapy, it is concluded that the 
case is actually one of childhood schizophrenia.—G. 
S. Speer. 

6037. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
Ment. Hyg., Albany.) Rates of discharge and rates of 
mortality among first admissions to the New York 
Civil State Hospitals. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
618-638.—A report on follow-up of first admissions 
to N. Y. Civil State hospitals during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1945. Of 5554 male first admis- 
sions, 39.3% were discharged within 4 years after 
admission and 34.5% showed some improvement. 
6,537 female patients, 43.9%, were discharged with 
‚ 40.7% showing some improvement over a compa- 
table period. Dementia praecox patients were dis- 
charged and maintained improvement about 4 times 
as effectively as patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis. 
Shock therapy has greatly enhanced recovery or im- 
provement in the first while the latter type of mental 
illness has shown little improvement in rates of im- 
Provement or mortality in the past 40 years.— 
M. А. Seidenfeld. - d Я 


6038. Margolis, Lester Н., Simon, Alexander, & 
Bowman, Karl М. Selective utilization of unilateral 
lobotomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 392-411.— 
13 patients, who by ordinary criteria would be sub- 
ject to bilateral lobotomy, were subjected to a uni- 
lateral lobotomy. “Cases exhibiting strong de- 
Presstve or obsesssive features in the presence of ade- 
quate reality contact and relative preservation of 
the Personality responded best to this limited 
Operative procedure." Cases whose history was 
predominantly paranoid and those with recurrent 
manic attacks responded less favorably. ““Розї- 
Operative personality defects were relatively mild. 

lectroencephalographic changes were transitory.” 

references.—J. A, Stern. 
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6039. Mayer-Gross, W. (Crichton-Royal, Dum- 
fries, Scotland.) The diagnostic significance of cer- 
tain tests of carbohydrate metabolism in psychiatric 
patients and the question of “oneirophrenia.” J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 683-686.—Although excretion 
of urinary hyperglycemic factor was 3 times as 
common in schizophrenics as in non-schizophrenics, 
no correlation was found between the tests and the 
diagnoses.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6040. Mehr, Helen Margulies. The application 
of psychological tests and methods to schizophrenia 
in children. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 63-93.—The 
literature on tests applied to schizophrenic children 
issummarized. Resultsobtained from the Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception Test are discussed in 
detail, and results on the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test, Drawing of a Man Test, and various 
art mediums are discussed briefly. A variety of 
other projective techniques which have recently 
been developed but need further work and study are 
mentioned briefly. 62 references.—G. S. Speer. 


6041. Neubauer, Peter B., & Steinert, Joseph. 
Schizophrenia in adolescence. Nerv, Child, 1952, 10, 
129-134.— The  keenest sensitivity and clinical 
acumen is required in differentiating psychotic dis- 
turbances from disturbances of puberty that are 
within normal limits, and in differentiating schizo- 
phrenia in adolescence proper from recurrent child- 
hood schizophrenia accentuated in puberty.—G. S. 
Speer. 

6042. Papez, James W. Form of living organisms 
in psychotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116; 
375-391.—Living zooid organisms taken from the 
brain of mentally ill patients during lobotomies, 
topectomies and postmortem are described and 
illustrated. “Тһе consistent nature of a heavy in- 
festation of the cells of the cerebral cortex and thala- 
mus was indicated as a significant feature in psy- 
choses.” —J, A. Stern. 


6043. Poltavskii, V. С. Snizhenie rezistentnosti 
k insulinu putém podkozhnogo vvedeniía kisloroda 
pri aktivnoi terapii psikhozov. (Lowering of resist- 
ance to insulin by means of subcutaneous introduc- 
tion of oxygen in cases of active therapy of psy- 
choses.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(4), 67- 
71.—''Systematic daily [subcutaneous] introduction 
of oxygen in the process of insulin therapy heightens 
the activeness of insulin and facilitates the onset of 
sensibilization."—7. D. London. 


6044. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Raymond 
R., La Burt, Harry A., Co Tui, & Sackler, Arthur M. 
A psychobiologic viewpoint on schizophrenias of 
childhood. Nerv. Child, 1952, 10, 43-59.—19 
schizophrenic children are reported on, and the case 
histories of 3 are presented in some detail. 13 of the 
children have completed a course of histamine bio- 
chemotherapy. It is concluded that the schizo- 
phrenic process is favorably influenced by such treat- 
ment, and that the best results are obtained in 
patients with the longest duration. 28 references.— 
G. S. Speer. 
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6045. Thiesen, J. Warren. (VA, Boston, Mass.) 
A pattern analysis of structural characteristics of the 
Rorschach Test in schizophrenia. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 16, 365-370.— The purpose of this study 
was to identify “certain quantitatively expressed 
syndromes or combinations of Rorschach variables 
which are associated with schizophrenia and are non- 
occurring or extremely rare in normals.” A pattern 
analysis of scoring summaries was made, using a 
3-category scale for expressing moderate deviations 
in variables and a systematic inspection technique for 
discovering specific discriminating patterns of devi- 
ations. 5 “tentative patterns" were revealed which 
appeared to be associated with schizophrenia. Clini- 
cal and theoretical implications of these findings 
were presented.—F. Costin. 

6046. Werbin, Harold; Seidlin, S. M., Cohen, 
Lester, & Miller, Joseph S. A. (Hillside Hosp., 
Glen Oaks, N. Y.) Effect of epinephrine on the 
adrenocortical activity of psychotic patients. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1952, 14, 469-475.—Subcutaneous 
injection of 0.3 mg epinephrine in 23 normal controls 
and 22 psychotic subjects indicated, following a 
series of biochemical blood-analyses, no significant 
difference between the 2 groups in the decline of 
eosinophile count. It is concluded that this test is 
inadequate to detect differences that “may exist” 
between the pituitary-adrenocortical mechanisms of 
the 2 groups. 19 references.—L. A. ‘Pennington. 

6047. Wilensky, Harold. (Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Ү.А. Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.) The performance of 
Schizophrenic and normal individuals following 
frustration. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(12), (No. 
344), 20 p.—A comparative study of the effects of 
frustration on the performance of 48 schizophrenic 
and 48 normal individuals. Both the controls and 
schizophrenic Ss were “subjected to frustration in 
four tasks (auditory memory, visual memory, audi- 
tory perception, and visual perception)”, The re- 
sults obtained “clearly indicate that differences be- 
tween schizophrenics and normals exist in their 
ability to withstand frustration” with the schizo- 
phrenic group being consistently poorer in perform- 
ance following frustration than the normals.” 16 
references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 5492, 5595, 


5861, 5972, 5979, 
6052) 
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6048. Dosuzkov, Theodor. Sleep during psycho- 
analytic treatment: case of conversion hysteria. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 39, 339-344. —A 35-year-old 
bachelor came to treatment for dysphagia. Analysis 
showed fear of having the penis in the mouth and 
swallowing it. The patient fell asleep on the couch 
and began to snore, He would wake up suddenly 
and stare bewilderingly about him. Analysis had 
struck a blind alley until in one session the patient 
awoke and barely got to the bathroom in time to void. 
He could then recollect nocturnal enuresis in child- 
hood. The analytic process repeated the develop- 
ment from the oral stage (manifest symptom) to the 
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urethral stage (nocturnal enuresis) to prepare the 
ground for healthy genitality.—D. Prager. 

6049. Hallpike, C. S., Harrison M. Spencer, & 
Slater, Eliot. Abnormalities of the caloric test re- 
sults in certain varieties of mental disorder. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 151-159.—A compari- 
son is made between the vestibular functions of a 
group of 93 normals and 35 abnormals (anxiety 
neurosis). Four measures derived from nystagmus 
in response to caloric stimulation were used. The 
major general difference shows that the anxiety 
neurosis group is more sensitive to caloric stimulation 
than the normal. The symmetry of the distribution 
of cold-hot and right-left preponderance in the 
normal group and the normal standard deviations 
indicate the usefulness of caloric tests in general. 
The results on the anxiety neurosis group are op- 
posite to those anticipated on the basis of animal 
experimentation in which the injection of adrenalin 
produced diminished vestibular response.—7. J. 
Hirsh. 

6050. Hordern, Anthony. (Claybury Hosp., Wood- 
ford Green, Essex, Eng.) The response of the neu- 
тойс personality to abreaction. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 630-639.—The ratio of the hostility: dependency 
components of personality is of significance in as- 
sessing such treatment with neurotics. Where 
hostility greatly is outweighed by dependency as- 
pects the patient is too insecure to be able to risk 
rejection by exposing his hostility.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6051. fAkovleva, E. К. О nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh élektricheskoi aktivnosti golovnogo mozga 
pri nevroze naviazchivykh sostoíanil. (On several 
features of electrical activity of the brain in neurosis 
[marked by] obsessive states.) Zh. Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat., 1952, 52(6), 20-23—A discussion of the 
“bioelectrical currents of the brain in patients suffer- 
ing from obsessive neurosis and psychasthenia.” 
It is noted that normalization of the electroencephal- 
ograms precedes somewhat the patient’s subjective 
recognition of improvement in his condition — 
I. D. London. 

6052. Kestenberg, Judith S. Pseudo-schizophre- 
nia in childhood and adolescence. Nerv. Child, 1952, 
10, 146-162.—3 case studies are presented of child- 
ren who used schizophrenic-like mechanisms, but 
none of whom suffered from schizophrenia proper. 
It is felt that they belong to a special type of neuro- 
sis, which is here called pseudo-schizophrenia,— 


G. S. Speer. 

6053. Kretschmer, Wolfgang, Jr. Die Neurose 
als Reifungsproblem; Konstitutionelle Grundlagen 
der Neurosenentwicklung. (Neurosis as a problem 
of maturation ; constitutional bases for the develop- 
ment of neuroses.) Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1952. 
92 p. DM 10.80.—There is a relationship between 
neurosis and retarded physical maturation. Signs of 
retardation, primarily based on the sexual organs 
and sexual characteristics, are demonstrated in 50 
female conversion neurotics. Underdeveloped geni- 
tal organs occur in 80% of the cases, compared to 
6.7% in a control group. Time of menarche shows a 
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greater scatter among neurotics than normals, 
Disturbance in biologic maturation presents a key 
to the problem of the neuroses in that the physically 
retarded appear predisposed to neurotic reactions.— 
A. О. Ross. 

6054. Prussak, A. V. U istokov russkoi psikhi- 
atrii. (At the sources of Russian psychiatry.) Zh. 
-Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(6), 77—78.—4An account 
of Russian investigations on hysteria in the 18th 
century.—I. D. London. 

6055. Weigert, Edith. The dynamics of psycho- 
neuroses. Neuropsychiat., 1952, 2, 99-120.—Con- 
cepts of Freudian psychodynamics are discussed in 
terms of the importance of the developmental his- 
tory of the child, the course of repressions and dis- 
sociations interfering with the development of the 
child, and the transforming of these distortions dur- 
ing the experience of analytic treatment.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6056. Wolpe, Joseph. (U. Witwalersrand, S. 
Africa.) Experimental neuroses as learned be- 
havior. Brit. J. Psychol., 1952, 43, 243-268.—The 
behavior changes characteristic of the experimental 
neuroses, irrespective of how they are produced, are 
learned responses. Two basic experimental situa- 
tions underlie the development of the experimental 
neuroses—the exposure of the organism, under con- 
ditions of confinement, to ambivalent stimuli and/or 
tonoxious stimuli. Following the establishment of a 
conditioned feeding response (CS a buzzer), a group 
of six cats received a mild electric shock whenever 
they approached the food box in a Masserman type 
apparatus. A second group of six cats received no 
feeding response training, but were given a series of 
trials in which a “hooter” noise immediately pre- 
ceded a mild shock. The immediate response to the 
shock was the same for both groups. Both schedules 
produced neurotic symptomsin allanimals. 51 refer- 
ences.—L. E. Thune. 


Erde abstracts 5578, 5696, 5979, 6035, 6073, 
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6057. Aleksandrova, L. I. Kliniko-fiziologiche- 
skii analiz nevroticheskogo sindroma nachal’noi 
fazy gipertonischeskof bolezni i znachenie sonnogo 
tormozheniía v étom analize. (Clinico-physiological 
analysis of the neurotic syndrome d the initial 
Phase of hypertonic illness and the significance of 
E inhibition in this analysis.) Zh. Nevropat. 
vei 1952, 52(9), 42-48.— Where disturbances 
з cortical neurodynamics are characterized by a 
ар Predominance of excitatory processes, sleep 
therapy should be postponed until failure of other 
ü erapeutic measures to reduce the excessive excita- 
ue has been shown. -Where pathophysiological 
аав of neurotic manifestations establishes an un- 
А Om tendency on the part of the nervous system 
th the development of inhibitory processes, sleep 
ару is indicated. Recognition of the initial 
Phase of hypertension as the ‘neurotic phase" 
means that treatment of this condition should begin 
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with the first signs of vascular instability—J. D. 
London. 


6058. Arlow, Jacob A. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Anxiety patterns in angina pectoris. Psychosom. 
Med., 1952, 14, 461-468.— The nature of the anxiety 
accompanying angina attacks was studied by re- 
course to data collected on 12 patients during a 
6-month interval of psychotherapy. It is concluded 
that fear of death is not the sole content but rather 
that the angina attack becomes the current "focus 
and point of discharge for earlier significant anxie- 
ties." Prolonged anxiety has no “special etiologic 
relationship" to the heart condition. 21 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

6059. Bacon, Catherine L., Renneker, Richard, 
& Cutler, Мах. A psychosomatic survey of cancer 
of the breast. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 453-460. 
—Psychological and psychiatric data abstracted 
from medical histories along with the observations 
by interviewers of 40 patients suggested the major 
behavior characteristics to include: (1) masochistic 
character formations, (2) inhibited sexuality and 
motherhood, (3) the inability to release anger, ag- 
gression, and hostility, (4) the denial of unresolved 
conflicts involving the mother. These and other 
findings are discussed in relation to organ choice for 
cancer.—L. A. Pennington. 


6060, Blum, Gerald S., & Kaufman, Jewel B. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Two patterns of per- 
sonality dynamics in male peptic ulcer patients as 
suggested by responses to the Blacky Pictures. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1952, 8, 273-278.— The Blacky Pic- 
tures were administered to 14 male peptic ulcer pa- 
tients. ''Exploration of the scored responses, in 
conjunction with those of three control groups, un- 
covered two opposite trends within the ulcer sample. 
Whereas all the ulcer cases wrote strongly oral 
stories, only one-half selected multiple-choice alter- 
natives indicating oral conflict in the inquiry items 
on Cartoon 1. The discrepancy between. close-to- 
conscious expression of oral needs in the one half, 
contrasted with obvious attempts at denial in the 
other, suggested the hypothesis that there may be 
two very different patterns of ulcer dynamics.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


6061. Brickner, Richard M. Unexpected effect 
of rage on anginal pain. Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 
468.—A brief case incident in which a male patient 
awoke consequent to his wife’s pouring a glass of 
water. Enraged, the anginal pain disappeared. This 
is interpreted as a vestigial reaction based upon an 
old pattern of demand upon his mother. —L. А. 
Pennington. 


6062. Chlenov, L. G., Ioselevich, Е. I., Rolle, S. D., 
Sorokina, N. V., & Frenkel’, O. M. Ob izmeneni- 
Еһ analizatornykh funktsii pri gipertonicheskoi 
bolezni. (On changes of the analytical function in 
cases of hypertonic illness.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(9), 28-35.—A study of the changes induced 
by hypertension in the functions of the gustatory, 
olfactory, auditory, tactile, and vestibular analyzers, 
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particularly under the influence of therapeutic 
intervention of several kinds—J. D. London. 


6063. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Perse, J. & Aubry, 
J.-L. (Hópital Sainte- Anne, Paris, France.) Etude 
expérimentale des modifications psychologiques 
produites par les traitements а РА.С.Т.Н. et la 
cortisone. (Experimental study of psychological 
changes induced by ACTH and cortisone therapy.) 
Encéphale, 1952, 41, 393-406.—This is an analysis 
of the results of tests given to 11 chronic rheumatic 
patients (mean age 42 years) before and again after 
10 days of ACTH and/or cortisone therapy. The 
tests included К. B. Cattell’s Culture Free Intelli- 
gence Test, a vocabulary (synonyms) test by 
Binois and Pichot, The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, and Cattell’s factor F test in 
a French adaptation. Contrary to clinical expecta- 
tion, the results indicate that there is a slight de- 
crease in test intelligence after treatment. The 
MMPI scores show a.decrease in neuroticism. In 
general the changes are similar to those observed 
after lobotomy and during alcohol intoxication.— 
M. L. Simmel. 


6064. Freedman, Lawrence Z., Redlich, Fred- 


erick, C., Eron, Leonard D., & Jackson, Edith B. . 


(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Training for child- 
birth; remembrance of labor. Psychosom. Med., 
1952, 14, 439-452.— Clinical observations and inter- 
view data obtained from study of 21 expectant 
mothers who were queried 48 hours and again after 
6 weeks following childbirth indicated no accom- 
panving “gross generalized amnestic ргосезз.”— 
‚ А. Pennington. 


6065, Hecht, Irving. (V.A. Hosp., Bronx, N. Y.) 
The difference in goal Striving behavior between 
peptic ulcer and ulcerative colitis patients as evalu- 
ated by psychological techniques. J. clin, Psychol., 
1952, 8, 262-265.—А 4-trial level of aspiration task 
was given to 30 peptic ulcer and 30 ulcerative colitis 
patients. The ulcer patients tended to have positive 
D-scores somewhat more frequently than the colitis 
patients. Remarks made spontaneously by the S’s 
during the test were classed by judges as being as- 
sertive or passive in quality. The judges classified 
12 of the 13 ulcer group statements as aggressive, 
9 of the 10 colitis group statements as passive. The 
results support the clinical observation that ulcer 
patients are more hard driving and less willing to 
give up than are colitis patients, —L. B. Heathers. 


6066. Kahn, L., & Brown, G. Wetzel grid analy- 
sis of rheumatic children. J, Pediat., 1952, 41, 
47—53.—A comparison of the distribution on the 
Wetzel grid of 157 children from 5 to 14 years at the 
initial episode of acute rheumatic fever with that of 
3,366 normal grade school children points to growth 
failure among the rheumatic children. Ona fol low-up 
of these children, however, 93% demonstrated 
marked improvement in growth and development, 
The use of the Wetzel grid in following the individual 
child with rheumatic fever is suggested —M. C. 
Templin. 
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6067. Kaldegg, A. (Guy's Hosp., London, Eng.) 
Migraine patients: a discussion of some test results, 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 672-682.—Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Progressive Matrices, and Rorschach results on 20 
patients suggest that migraine can be found in all 
intelligence levels, although there may be higher 
incidence in higher intelligence ranges. No personal- 
ity profile of a consistent sort was shown, the ex- 
pected obsessive-compulsive features being absent, 
20 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6068. Konovalov, N. V., & Shmidt, E. V. Neko- 
torye voprosy étiologii i patogeneza gipertonicheskoï 
bolezni. (Several problems in the etiology and 
pathogenesis of hypertonic illness.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(9), 3-10.—A discussion, in terms 
of Pavlovian principles, of the ‘mechanisms which 
cause disturbance of higher nervous activity and 
lead to the development of hypertension.” “ Psychic 
factors" are an important consideration.—/. D. 
London. 

6069. Kotkov, Benjamin, & Murawski, Benjamin. 
A Rorschach study of the personality structure of 
obese women. J. clin. Psychol., 1952, 8, 391-396,— 
To determine whether obese women reflected a 
typical personality structure, Rorschachs were given 
to obese and “‘ideal weight” volunteers. Hypotheses 
regarding Rorschach signs were formulated on the 
basis of a pilot study of 30 obese and 21 ideal weights. 
Fourteen of 57 hypotheses supported by the pilot 
study were checked on a second group of 46 obese 
and 34 ideal weights. For this group, but not for the 
pilot group, age, IQ, marital state, and career vs, 
housewife status did not differentiate the groups. 
Using a one-tailed test, 10 of the 14 hypotheses 
remained significant at at least the .10 level. A 
general personality picture of obese women is out- 
lined on the basis of these findings.—L. B. Heathers. 

6070. Le Vay, David. Hans Selye and a unitary 
conception of disease. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1952, 3, 
157-168.—Selye has provided an integrating medical 
concept which he has termed the General Adaptation 
Syndrome. Basic to Selye’s system is “the tenet that 
all living organisms respond to stress and that the 
basic reaction pattern is always the same, irrespective 
of the agent used to produce stress.” Failures of the 
syndrome are called diseases of adaptation. The 
adaptation syndrome concerns primarily the function 
of the anterior pituitary and the adrenal cortex. 
The first action of a stressor is to stimulate the 
anterior pituitary which produces the adrenal corti- 
cotrophic hormone, ACTH. This substance in turn 
stimulates the adrenal cortex, the corticoid hormones 
of which produce widespread effects on "target" 
organs. Since conditioning factors may consider- 
ably alter the reaction pattern to stress, individuals 
demonstrate diverse symptomatology. Stress factors 
may be emotional as well as physical and thus 
Selye’s work is regarded as having important impli- 
БУЛЫ for psychosomatic medicine.—P. E. Lichten- 
stein, 

6071. Mandy, Arthur J., Mandy, Theodore E., 
Farkas, Robert, & Scher, Ernest. (Sinai Hosp., 
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Baltimore, Md.) Is natural childbirth natural? 
Psychosom. Med., 1952, 14, 431-438.—By review of 
the experimental and clinical studies in which 
trained and untrained pregnant women show no 
significant differences in attitudes toward child- 
birth, it is concluded that G. D. Read’s emphasis 
upon training in relaxation has been exaggerated. 
16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

6072. Marquis, Dorothy P., Sinnett, E. Robert, & 
Winter, William D. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
A psychological study of peptic ulcer patients. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1952, 8, 266-272.—“A battery of 
psychological tests was administered to 16 male 
adult patients with active peptic ulcer. On the 
basis of test results, two types of ‘ulcer personality’ 
were distinguished, and designated the 'Primary' 
ulcer type and the ‘Reactive’ ulcer type. Both 
groups show in common marked oral fixations, 
sexual maladjustment secondary to strong depend- 
ency needs, feelings of inferiority, and ‘nervous’ 
tension. They are clearly differentiated, however, 
with regard to their acceptance or denial of their 
dependency needs.’”’—L, B. Heathers. 

6073. Marty, Pierre. Les difficultés narcissiques 
de l'observateur devant le probléme psychosomati- 
que. (The narcissistic difficulties of the observer in 
the psychosomatic problem.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1952, 16, 339-357.—The approach of psychosomatic 
realities often arouses in the observer a certain 
number of neurotic resistances narcissistic in type 
which raise an obstacle in the pursuit of scientific 
work. Tendencies to schematization and to forced 
research of objectives arbitrarily defined are aspects 
of this resistance.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6074. Rosen, Samuel Richard, & Appel, Jesse. 
A speculation on the psychodynamics of certain 
Psychosomatic disorders. Psychoanal. Rev., 1952, 
39, 322-328.—Psychosomatic manifestations are 
felt to be organ-psychosis phenomena. The organ 
with some predisposed lability takes on added libid- 
inal energy from the psyche leading to hyper-ener- 
gizing, hypermotility, hypersecretion, spasm, etc. 
. With psychotherapy the added libido is freed to 
return to the psyche but a restitution process is re- 
quired to assimilate it. This restitution process will 
show itself in varying degrees of psychotic behavior 
Patterns. The same organism can have multiple 
psychosomatic disorders previously incorrectly linked 
in the literature with specific personality types. 
—D. Prager. 

6075. Sniakin, P. б.  Sostoíànie zritel’nogo 
алага pri gipertonicheskoi bolezni. (The state 
E the visual analyzer in hypertonic illness.) Zh. 

evropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(9), 22-27.—A study 
ME Increase and decrease of excitability in the 
тш ушр in cases of hypertension.—I. D. 

d Sperling, Melitta. Psychogenic diarrhea 
vy Dhobia in a six-and-a-half-year-old girl. Amer. 
delti Psychiat., 1952; 22, 838-848.— This detailed 
3 cription of the case of a 63-year-old girl with psy- 

ogenic diarrhea and phobia illustrates the thesis 
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that psychosomatic problems, like all other psycho- 
pathological expressions, have underlying dynamic 
constellations. When Ellen was helped through 
analysis and through the changing attitude of the 
mother to resolve her dependency conflict and to 
free herself in reality, she no longer needed the 
phobic clinging nor the diarrhea as the symptomatic 
expressions of an unresolved dependency conflict.— 
R. E. Perl. 

6077. Van den Berg, J. H. Psychologie van het 
ziekbed, (Psychology of the sick-bed.) Nijkerk: 
Callenbach, 1952, 47 p. Hfl. 1,90.— The transitori- 
ness of the existence, sickness and death are for 
modern man concealed threats. Thus modern man 
becomes a bad sick-visitor and a bad patient, as it 
confronts him with tasks for which he is not pre- 
pared. Death is considered to be a symptom of 
Sickness and no more the quality which makes a 
unity of life. As further drawbacks are given the 
being cut off from normal life, the conflict with the 
bed and with the own body. As a bright side is 
mentioned the discovery of a new life, the sensibility 
to the little. Several advices for the sick-visitor and 
finally some observations on the contact of the pa- 
tient with his doctor аге ріуеп.— М. Dresden. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


6078. Bailey, D. S. G. M., Donovan, J. F., & 
Galbraith, A. J. (St. Francis Hosp., Haywards 
Heath, Sussex, Eng.) Clinical and EEG aspects of 
psychiatric disorders associated with tetany. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 618-629.—Many psychotic-like 
reactions are found. Chronic fatigue may precede 
an attack. EEG results suggest a reversible meta- 
bolic encephalopathy. 18  references.—W. 
Wilkins. 

6079. Davidenkov, S. N., & Lev, A. A. K vop- 
rosu o fokal’noi épilepsii v sviazi s dannymi élektro- 
énfSefalografii. (On focal epilepsy in connection 
with the data of electroencephalography.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(6), 37-42.—Electro- 
encephalographic research demonstrates that the 
whole brain participates in complex epileptic seizure, 
although the epileptic discharge frequently begins in 
individual analyzers and then spreads throughout 
the cortex “іп accordance with the general laws of 
irradiation of the stimulatory process.”—J. D. 
London. ` 

6080. Keeler, W. R., & Bender, Lauretta. | 
(Bellevue Hosp., New York.) A follow-up study of 
children with behavior disorder and Sydenham's 
chorea. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 109, 421—428.— 
A 3-to-15 year follow-up study was conducted on 20 
patients who were admitted to the children’s ward 
of the psychiatric division of Bellevue Hospital. 
The poor social adjustment and psychiatric outcome 
appeared to depend upon (1) social and emotional 
deprivation, (2) pre-existing disease other than the 
chorea, i.e., encephalitis and schizophrenia, (3) a 
low IQ, (4) a profound reading disability, (5) a 
prolonged serious'illness that interfered with their 
normal education and personality development, 
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(6) a possible permanent damage or long-continued 
organic brain disturbance by the rheumatic process. 
Е. W. Snyder. 

6081. Marty, Robert. (Hôpital Sainte-Anne, 
Paris, France.) Les troubles psychiques dans les 
néoformations intrácraniennes. (Psychological symp- 
tomatology in intracranial neoplasms.) Encéphale, 
1952, 41, 444-448.— This is a systematic review of 
the literature on localized space occupying intra- 
cranial lesions. The first part deals with general 
changes, e.g., symptoms related to increased intra- 
cranial pressure, tumor ‘symptomatology proper, 
differential diagnosis. The second part contains a 
discussion of mental changes as related to specific 
foci of lesion and type of tumor. Over 400-item 
bibliography. М. L. Simmel. 

6082. Munro, Donald. (Harvard U. Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) The treatment of injuries to the 
nervous system. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1952. xvi, 284 p. $7.50.—Written primarily for 
the surgeon and general practitioner, the book has a 
practical, treatment-oriented classification of trau- 
matic neural involvement. Psychological aspects 
of disablement and rehabilitation are discussed and 
there is a general chapter on rehabilitation.—L. T. 
O' Kelly. 

6083. Pond, D. A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Narcolepsy: a brief critical review and study 
of eight cases. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 595-605.— 
No evidence for an epileptic basis to narcoleptic 
seizures was found in physiological, psychological, 
and psychopathological studies of the patients, but 
the personality studies suggested some common char- 
acter traits, 53 references. W. L. Wilkins. 


6084. Remy, Maurice. Zur Frage der photogenen 
Epilepsie. (The problem of photic epilepsy.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1951, 121, 230-239.— 
Three cases of photic epilepsy are reported in which 
myoclonic jerkings and epileptic seizures were pro- 
duced by rhythmic stimulation by means of an 
Artex-stroboscope. The previous seizures suffered 
by these patients were produced only by the inter- 
play of light and shadow. Thorough psychiatric 
investigation in 2 of these cases could give no evi- 
dence for a genuine, symptomatic or posttraumatic 
epilepsy.—(Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 


6085. Shapiro, М. В. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Experimental studies of a Perceptual anom- 
ay. 1L Confirmatory and explanatory experi- 
ments. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 605-617.—The 
Block Design Rotation Test produced .significant 
differences between patients diagnosed as brain- 
damaged and those diagnosed as without such 
damage.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6086. Sjógren, Hakon. Clinical analysis of Mor- 
bus Alzheimer and Morbus Pick. Acta Psychiat., 
Kbh., 1952, Suppl. 82, 69—118.—In 80 cases a pro- 
nounced aspontaneity is found when the diagnosis is 
Morbus Alzheimer. This finding opposes the view 
in the literature that hyperactivity characterizes 
Morbus Alzheimer. In none of the Pick cases were 
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gait disturbances observed. A pneumoencephalo- 
graphic differential diagnosis between the two dis- 
eases is not possible. All cases show progressive 
dementia and aphasia.— D. Prager. 

6087. Sjógren, Torsten. A genetic study of Mor- 
bus Alzheimer and Morbus Pick. Аса bsychiat., 
Kbh., 1952, Suppl. 82, 9-64.—In 80 cases the aver. 
age age at onset is about 55 yrs. The average age at 
death is about 62 yrs. The possibility of a multi- 
factorial inheritance is greater for Alzheimer than for 
Pick. The morbidity risk for parents and siblings is 
higher for Pick than for Alzheimer. About 10% of 
all senile and presenile psychoses are cases of either 
Morbus Pick or Morbus Alzheimer.— D. Prager. 

6088. Williams, Harold L. The development of a 
Caudality Scale for the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 
1952, 8, 293-297.—]Item analyses were done on 
MMPI’s from 116 brain damaged patients. The 
items selected for the revised Ca (Caudality) Scale 
and T-scores for this scale are presented. In general 
patients with frontal and parietal lesions are more 
like each other than they are like patients with 
frontal lesions. It appears that the MMPI scores 
of the brain damaged groups on the scale are “associ- 
ated with caudality in the broad sense, rather than 
specifically parietal-frontal localization. In'àddition, 
the results imply that the reactions associated with 
parietal and temporal damage are secondary to the 
frustration and stress imposed by disablement."— 
L. B. Heathers. 

6089. Wodak, E. Experimental nystagmus of 
the eye-lids in a case of epilepsy. Acia oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1951, 39, 258-262.—VVestibular responses to 
caloric stimulation are reported in-a single case of a 
23-year-old male with a history of 6 years of epileptic 
seizures. Both ears showed caloric hyperexcitability 
and some unusual responses, for example, a coinci- 
dence of eye-lid and bulb nystagmus. It is inferred 
that the epilepsy prevents the normal checking 
function of the central mechanisms on vestibular 
responses.— 7. J. Hirsh, 


(See also abstract 5972) 
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6090. Christensen, Aage V. Studies on the psy- 
chology of hearing. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 
39, 95-101.—The writer, himself deafened, discusses 
the psychological concomitants of the hard of hear- 
ing and the deaf and compares them, briefly, with 
those of the blind. In addition to the loss of com- 
munication with his fellows, the deaf person is de- 
scribed as deprived of emotion because the acoustic 
environment contributes so much to emotional 
growth. It is recommended that scientific analysis 
of the psychology of the deaf be extended and applied 
to psychotherapy, the aim of which is adjustment to 
the hearing defect —J. J. Hirsh. 

6091. Hamberger, С. A., & Lidén, G. (Caroline 
Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden.) The prognosis in hearing 
injuries following acoustic shot traumata. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 160-165.—76 of the 161 
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cases of impaired hearing after gunfire reported by 
Hagerman in 1942 were reexamined, this time the 
observation period having covered about 5 years. 
6 of the 76 had completely recovered and 4 of these 
6had recovered in 3 months as shown in Hagerman’s 
report. Itis concluded that no further improvement 
in hearing can be anticipated after the first few 
months after exposure to gunfire, and that a rup- 
tured ear drum appears to lessen the effects of 
acoustic trauma.—Z. J. Hirsh. 

6092. Ivstam, Bertel. (U. Hosp., Lund, Sweden.) 
Rubella and deaf-mutism in Sweden. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 380-387.—Questionnaires 
were sent to mothers of 538 pupils of Swedish schools 
for the deaf. Mothers of 12% of the 261 children 
with deafness of doubtful origin had had rubella 
within the first four months of pregnancy. A relation 
between overall incidences of rubella through seven 
years and the frequency of deaf children born to 
mothers with rubella is shown. The incidence of 
tubella in the later stages of pregnancy appears to 
result in fewer fetal anomalies. Prophylactic meas- 
ures such as deliberate infection of young girls with 
rubella and the use of gamma globulin or convales- 
cent serum in pregnant women who are exposed to 
rubella are discussed. 31 references.—J. J. Hirsh. 

6093. Johnsen, Steen. Erythroblastosis foetalis 
and deafness. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 
176-178.—A case is reported of an 11-year-old girl 
with severe perceptive deafness in both ears that has 
been present since infancy. The aetiology is clearly 
due to erythroblastosis foetalis as a result of incom- 
patibility between the Rh-groups of mother and 
child.—7. J. Hirsh. 

6094. Krusen, Frank H. New frontiers in re- 
habilitation. Crippled Child, 1952, 30(4), 12-14.— 
Each community should develop a program of phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation to achieve the new 
concept of rehabilitation: the physical, mental and 
vocational powers of the individual are improved to 
the point where he can compete with equal op- 
portunity with the so-called non-handicapped.— 
G. S. Speer. 

6095. Martin, P., & Aubert, M. Sur la psycho- 
Physiopathologie des vertiges et des bourdonne- 
ments d'oreille. (The psychophysiopathology of 
vertigo and buzzing of the ear.) Pr. méd., 1952, 60, 
946-947.—While ear buzzing may indicate an irrita- 
tion of Corti's organ or the auditory temporal cortex, 
it may also come with deafness and with the tonality 
corresponding to the auditory gap and may represent 
the positive side of the sensory defect, namely, the 
awareness of the sensory screen of audition. A 
Т hoes for such ear buzzing may be the restoration 
о} hearing or if this fails, a psychiatric treatment 
aiming at acceptance of the sensory defect, or a neu- 
ee treatment to destroy the receptive cortico- 
шш formations so that such patients might be 

ade cortically deaf.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

6096, Milman, Doris H. Group therapy with 
fae: an approach to the rehabilitation of phys- 

у disabled children. J. Pediat., 1952, 41, 113- 
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116.—Through a series of group therapy interviews 
the significant attitudes and defense mechanisms of 
parents of disabled children were brought out. The 
therapeutic aims of the program were to minimize 
feelings of isolation and difference; to acquaint 
parents with the purposes of the program for chil- 
dren; and to aid each parent to gain a realistic under- 
standing of his child. The effects of the program 
were judged valuable.— M. C. Templin. 

6097. Oléron, Pierre. Le róle du langage dans le 
développement mental; contribution tirée de la psy- 
chologie de l'enfant sourd-muet. (The role of 
language in mental development; a contribution 
drawn from the Peychology of the deaf-mute child.) 
Enfance, 1952, 5, 120-137.—From objective studies 
it is found that in deaf-mutes there is an absence or 
insufficiency of certain notions of which language 
permits the transmission to the individual; that the 
mental functions of the deaf-mute are oriented to 
the concrete; that in consequence of instrumental , 
limitations the mental functions of the deaf-mute do 
not have easy access to certain liberties. 28 refer- 
ences.—F, C. Sumner. 

6098, Seelenfreund, B. A new method of diag- 
nosis in deafness due to circulatory disorder. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 238-240.— To investi- 
gate the rationale of treating deafness due to circula- 
tory disorders with vasodilating drugs, the author 
produced mechanical hyperemia by headdown 
posture, keeping the head in line with the longitu- 
dinal axis of the body. Audiograms made in this 
position were mostly the same as in the sitting posi- 
tion for normals, but some showed improvement in 
cases of hearing loss due to disturbed blood supply 
to the cochlea —I. J. Hirsh. 

6099, World Health Organization. Joint Expert 
Committee. Rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped child. Chron. World Hlth Org., 1952, 6, 
329-331.—A prospectus of the forthcoming report 
(No. 58 іп the World Health Organization : Technical 
Report Series) of the Joint Expert Committee’s point 
of view and approach to problems of prevention of 
handicaps, physical rehabilitation and emotional 
adjustment, educational guidance and employment, 
and special disabilities J. C. Franklin. 


(See also abstracts 5567, 5962) 
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6100. Boehm, Léonore. Les tendances nouvelles 
de l'éducation préscolaire aux Etats-Unis et leurs 
aspects psychologiques. (New trends in pre-school 
education in the United States and their psycho- 
logical aspects.) Neuchâtel, Switzerland: Delachaux 
& Niestlé, S. A., 1952. 224 p. Sw.fr. 7.50.—The 
first part of the book deals with the psychology of the 
young child and stresses the fact that in the U. S. 
education functions as applied child study. The 
emotional and social progress is more emphasized 
than the intellectual development; child psychology 
is closely connected with mental hygiene and psy- 
choanalysis. There is less compulsion on the child 
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than in any other country. The second part gives 
the history of the U. S. infant schools and discusses 
their principles and activities and the relationship 
between parent and school. Bibliography.— M. 
Haas. 

6101. Dice, Lee В. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Heredity and population betterment. Sci. Mon. 
N. Y., 1952, 75, 273-279.—Points from a brief review 
of some of the principles of genetics and some of the 
social and biological factors that affect the heredity 
of the population are brought to bear on problems of 
interest to educators.—B. R. Fisher. 

6102. Schmid, Calvin F., & Shanley, Fred J. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Techniques of forecasting 
university enrollment. J. higher Educ., 1952, 23, 
483-488 ; 502-503.—2 basic demographic techniques, 
the "ratio" method and the “cohort-survival” 
method, are described. The relative efficiency of 
these techniques is tested by deriving enrollment 
forecasts for the University of Washington and com- 
paring these with the actual enrollment for the fall 
term of 1951. The cohort-survival method is the 
more complicated and laborious, but appears also 
to be the more reliable. The medium estimate for 
1951 enrollment using this method was 13,400; the 
actual enrollment, 13,297.— M. Murphy. 

6103. Spranger, Otto. Psychoanalytic pedagogy. 
Psychoanalysis, 1952, 1(2), 59-70.—The author 
states that of all the social sciences pedagogy has 
availed itself least of the potential resources of 

psychoanalysis, But as modern education moves 
from a process of imparting knowledge to a concern 
with the "whole child,” psychoanalysis begins to 
put to stern test the depth and sincerity of such 
ideas in educational practice, Among obstacles to 
the extension of psychoanalysis to education, the 
author sees the deepest problem in the scope of 
analysis itself and in its ultimate concern not with 
selected individuals but with sizable segments of 
society and finally with society itself. The infinite 
potential of psychoanalysis for education must be 
reduced to specific and limited contributions before 
its influence on contemporary educational pro- 
cedures will increase.—L. E, Abt, 

6104. Wise, W. M., & Brady, Marna V. Pro- 
ceedings of the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois, March 26-29, 1951. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 
1951, 11, 667-812.—Papers published include: “The 
common goals of counseling’ by Hayward Keniston; 
“The implications of the student personnel philos- 
ophy" by W. M. Wise; “The need for adequate cri- 
teria when evaluating college student personnel 
programs" by Eric N. Rackham; “The place of 
residence hall organization in the student personnel 
program” by Preston В. Albright; “The integration 
of a psychiatric clinic with a student personnel TO- 
gram” by Laura E. Richards; " Contributions of the 
social worker to the student personnel program” by 
Merrill B. Conover; “From adviser to counselor” by 
George A. Pierson & Sydney W. Angleman ; ^Moti- 
vating factors in in-service training of faculty 
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counselors" by William Coleman; “The use of 
practicums'and internships in counselor training" 
by Royal B. Embree, Jr.; “Four uses for psycho- 
logical tests in counseling" by Edward S. Bordin; 
“The diagnostic use of tests in counseling and per- 
sonnel work" (abstract) by Lee J. Cronbach; 
“Making test scores more useful for prediction” by 
Norman О. Frederiksen; “Test information and 
learning in the counseling process" by John W. 
Gustad; “The selection and training of student 
leaders in the student personnel program” by Martin 
L. Harvey ; “ Participation of student government in 
the student personnel program" by Dennis True- 
blood ; and “Relative validity of the О and L scores 
of the ACE Psychological Examination” by Ralph 
Berdie, Paul Dressel, & Paul Kelso, 


(See also abstracts 5556, 6014) 
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6105. Bloom, Benjamin S., & Ward, F. Champion. 
(U. Chicago, Ill) The Chicago Bachelor of Arts 
degree after ten years. J. higher Educ., 1952, 23, 
459-467.—In this program the Bachelor’s degree is 
awarded upon the completion of a four-year college 
course which begins at the end of the 10th year of 
schooling. A representative group of students in the 
program who expected to be graduated in June took 
the Graduate Record Examinations in the spring of 
1952 including the Tests of General Education and 
two of the Advanced Tests. The percentage of 
students exceeding the national median ranged from 
80 to 100. On the General Education Index 99% 
exceeded the national median.— M. M: urphy. 


6106. Case, Harry W. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The relationship of certain tests to grades 
achieved in an industrial class in aircraft design. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 90-95.—Conclu- 
sions from the administration of a series of tests to 
28 semi-technical employees who had been selected 
for a class in aircraft design are: general capacity, as 
measured by the Otis Self-administering Test of 
Mental Ability, and the California Capacity Ques- 
tionnaire; the ability to determine spatial relations, 
as measured by the Survey of Space Relations 
Ability; and high computational interests, as meas- 
ured by the Kuder Preference Record, are related to 
success in such a class—A, J. Sprow, 


6107. Dahlberg, Charles C., Roswell, Florence, & 
Chall, Jeanne. (City Coll., New York.) Psycho- 
therapeutic principles as applied to remedial reading. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 211-217.— Therapeutic 
factors in the remedial situation may be made more 
intentional and thereby more constructive. The 
authors show how children with reading disabilities 
who are also emotionally disturbed, are given indi- 
vidual help in reading. "They explain the establish- 
ment of rapport, the structuring of the remedial 
Sessions, permissiveness and acceptance, the guarded 
use of interpretation, the maintaining of objectivity, 
and the termination of tutor-pupil contacts.—S. М. 
Amatora. 
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- 6108. Delp, Harold A. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) An appraisal of citizenship training through 
the use of a contest system and objective tests. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 503—514.—Group 
testing data emphasizing general ability rather than 
actual citizenship behavior do not successfully select 
outstanding young citizens. Follow-up visitation to 
the home communities of winners in the Nebraska 
Young Citizens Contest revealed this deficiency and 
the need for reexamination of the methods and pro- 
cedures now being used to provide character and 
citizenship training. Several recommendations are 
made for improvement of this training —W. Cole- 
man. 

6109. Freinet, C. Le cinéma au service de l'école 
moderne et dela vie. (Movies at the service of the 
modern school and of life.) Enfance, 1952, 5, 171— 
176.—Discussed are the advantages of audio-visual 
movies in the school and ways in which school movies 
may be improved: designing of them more as answers 
to questions of the children; stressing of action and 
activity by showing practical problem situations and 
just what is done in the solution of them; introduc- 
tion of color and possibly, depth in educational films; 
providing of recreational films for the school.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6110. Jackson, Robert. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing. A comparison of diagnostic reading 
tests with certain other criteria. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 603-604.— That the Triggs Diag- 
nostic Reading Test and the Cooperative English 
Test C2 are equally related to the ACE Psychologi- 
cal Examination; Forms A and B of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test are comparable; and The Diagnostic 
Reading Test is positively related to the Cooperative 
English Test C2, are the conclusions of this study.— 
А. J. Sprow. 


6111. Johnson, Granville B. (Emory U., Ga.) 
A comparison of two techniques for the improvement 
of reading skills at the college level. J. educ. Res., 
1952, 46, 193-205.—In succeeding years 2 tech- 
niques were employed to improve the reading ability 
of college freshmen deficient in this ability. In the 
first method reading skills were taught directly; in 
the second group psychotherapy was used and read- 
ing considered only with reference to the psychology 
of learning. Both methods improved reading ability 
to approximately the same extent. The second also 
appeared to exert some influence on performance in 
the Quantitative ACE score and on some factors 
of Self" and “Social” adjustment on the California 
Test of Personality. —M. Murphy. 

ES Kimball, Barbara. (Youth Guidance Center, 
" отсеѕіет, Mass.) The sentence-completion tech- 
nique in a study of scholastic underachievement. J. 
consult, _Psychol., 1952, 16, 353-358.—A sentence 
Completion test was used to study the relationship 
etween scholastic underachievement and certain 
Personality factors. Subjects were 20 adolescent 
oys of high intelligence who were failing in their 
school work. Results: (1) “A significantly higher 
number . . , revealed an essentially negative rela- 
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tionship with their fathers than did a control popu- 
lation.” (2) “Aggressive feelings were a source of 
guilt and anxiety more frequently among the under- 
achievers than in the total population, and (they) 
were less able to give direct expression to their 
negative feelings.” —F. Costin. 

6113. Lal, Maya Shankar. Arithmetic ability in 
relation to socioeconomic status of students and 
efficiency of school instruction in general. Indian 
J. Psychol, 1949, 24, 66-77.—Arithmetic ability 
was considered in relation to socio-economic status 
of students and efficiency of school instruction in 
general. 1000 students of Class VIII, in the local 
Hindustani Institution of Lucknow City, were 
tested, resulting in the conclusion that arithmetical 
ability is little affected by better socio-economic 
status, though it is affected adversely by poor socio- 
economic status and it is positively and significantly 
correlated with the efficiency of school instruction.— 
G. E. Bird. 

6114. Levy, Ronald. Peirce's theory of learning. 
Educ. Theory, 1952, 2, 151-157; 176—A “spon- 
taneity” conception of the learning process is de- 
veloped on the basis of statements from the writings 
of Charles Sanders Peirce. The combined ideas of 
instruction, planning, interaction, and freedom con- 
stitute the 4 factors that are necessary if spontaneity 
is to have practical utility in the learning situation. 
Direct, rigidly structured situations prevent unpre- 
dicted events from occurring, squelch interactions, 
and eliminate the important element of surprise. 
Planning for spontaneity involves setting the stage 
or situation in which the spontaneous activity is to 
take place. But outcomes are not anticipated ex- 
actly or known completely by either the teacher or 
the students. Peirce’s views as to the fallibility of 
knowledge, the immediacy of perception, the nature 
of interpersonal relations, and the continuity of the 
learning process are discussed.—4. E. Kuensli. 

6115. Lore, James Irvin, III. A comparison of the 
first year of oral and silent reading achievement of 
functional articulatory deviates with that of normal 
speakers. Dissertation Abstr.. 1952, 12, 843.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Missouri. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 92 pages, $1.15, Uni- 
MISI Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4275. 

6116. Miel, Alice. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Cooperative procedures in learning. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., Columbia 
University, 1952. x, 512 р. $3.75.—Actual experi- 
ences of a group of experimentally minded teachers 
trying to develop more skill in working cooperatively 
with pupils is reported. Some verbatim reports of 
group planning sessions are given, together with 
analysis and appraisal of the methods tried and 
results that followed. Cooperative procedures are 
viewed as skills to be learned and also as a method of 
increasing the quality of learning. Part I deals with 
the planning aspect, including time, studies, prod- 
ucts, school problems and evaluations. Part II 
analyzes the trouble points met by teachers, such as 
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how to get started with cooperative procedures, the 6123. Ehrmann, Winston W. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
type of teacher preparation necessary, how to de- ville.) Student cooperation in a study of dating be- 
velop group membership skills, pupil leadership, the havior. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 322-326—A 
needs of individuals within the group, record keeping report “to illustrate the way in which certain tech- 
and the evidence of pupil growth. The final chapter niques were employed. The ptimary purposes are 
summarizes the teacher’s responsibility and the to describe dating behavior in terms of varying de- 
problems involved in such school experimentation. grees of physical love-making intimacies, the indi- 
—S. M. Amatora. vidual’s control of this behavior in terms of the 
6117. Rankin, Paul Tory. The measurement of attitudes of the individuals. The social class of the 
the ability to understand spoken language. Dis- individual plays a significant part in the pattern.— 
sertatiom Abstr., 1952, 12, 847-848.—Abstractof М. M. Gillet. 
Ph.D. thesis, 1926, U. Michigan. Microfilm of 6124. Gustad, John W. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
complete manuscript, 501 pages, $6.26, University Tenn.) A longitudinal study of social behavior vari- 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4362. ables in college students. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 
6118. Sen, J. M. Training in mathematics vo- 1952, 12, 226-235.—In a study of men veterans en- 
cabulary. Indian J. Psychol., 1949, 24, 62-65.— rolled in college, Gustad investigated the following 
Comparatively little advance was observed in knowl- variables: individual activities, group activities, 
edge of mathematical vocabulary, simultaneously in total activities, social behavior, and social prefer- 
English and Bengali, under the usual teaching, ence, and the interrelationship of some of these vari- 
Definite and consistent gain, however, was evident  ables. There seems to be a definite drop in activities 
both in knowledge of technical vocabulary and in upon entrance into college with a gradual resumption 
ability to solve problems, as a result of specific of activities although somewhat changed in nature. 
training in mathematical vocabulary. Also, vo- Student choices of activities seem to be influenced by | 
cabulary training does help pupils to understand and others in the student's social environment.—W. 
work concrete problems.—G. E. Bird, Yen Einige MR NOS wt a 
6119. Solomon, Marvin David. The personali ; Jung, Christian W., & Fox, William Н. 
factor of rigidity as an element in the teaching of the Extracurricular activities in Indiana high schools : 
scientific method. Dissertation Abstr., 1932, 12, the club program. Bull. Sch. Educ., Indiana U. 
854- Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1951, Michigan 1952, 28(4), 53 p.— The purpose of the inquiry was to 
State Coll. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 193 determine how to improve the club program to take 
pages, $2.41, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, lts proper place in the educational program. 57% 
Mich., Publ. No. 4326. of high school principals responded to an inquiry 
6120. Triggs, Frances Oralind. The development orm; of these, nine out of ten felt that clubs enrich 
of measured word recognition skills, grade four the curricular phase of the school to some extent, | 
through the college freshman year. Educ. psychol. that it is an essential part of the educational pro- 
Меат 1952, 12, $45-349.—Section IV of the Diag- Stam, and that clubs do play a part in terms of the 
nostic Reading Tests was administered to students oral caveatpanl Program of the school—G. Rubin- 
ranging from grade 4 through colle e freshmen. айы t 
The data indicate that there УШУ little gain in the 6126. Justman, Joseph, & Wrightstone, J. Wayne. 
ability to hear and match sound from grade six (New York City Bd. of Educ.) А comparison of three 
through the college freshmen level.—W. Coleman. methods of measuring pupil status in the classroom. 
6121. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U., Ga.) A gen- Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 362-367.—3 socio- 
eralized scale for measuring interest in science sub. — metric techniques, a variant of the “Guess Who” 
jects. Educ. psychol: Measmt, 1951, 11, 456-469, test, a modified form of the Ohio Social Acceptance 
A generalized scale for the measurement of interest Scale, and a modification of Moreno’s approach in 
in the natural science subjects of botany, chemistry, Which each pupil was asked to select the 3 classmates 
geology, physics, psychology, and zoology at the he liked best and the 3 he liked least, were utilized 
college level was constructed. Details of thecon- t9 Study the measurement of the status of individual 
struction are given. The scale was administered by Pupils in the classroom.— A. J. Sprow. 


the Likert and Thurstone techniques and a compari- 6127. Lloyd, R. Grann. Parent-youth conflicts of 
son of the 2 techniques made—A, J. Sprow. "os Students. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 227- 
30.—Among 1,000 students of 5 colleges in South 

(See also abstracts 5581, 5651) с ша, it is concluded from sociological analysis of 

ata collected that (1) it is possible that in the area 

INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS of social planning the subjects have not yet achieved 


6122. Anderson, Mary Roberdeau. A descriptive genuine self-determination, (2) parental interfer- 
study of values and interests of four groups of ence is hampering the making of a heterosexual ad- 
graduate women at the University of Minnesota, justmentin 30.47%, and (3) itis probable that 47.8% 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 851-852.—Abstract of _ have failed to attain emotional emancipation from 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of their parents. — A4. J. Sprow. 
complete manuscript, 159 pages, $1.99, University 6128. Loomba, Ram Murti. Interests of students 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. Мо. 4122. of philosophy in “arts” subjects taught at the uni- 
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versity. Indiam J. Psychol, 1949, 24, 78-85.— 
Students at the University of Lucknow were asked to 
rank 20 educational subjects, in a given list, in order 
of their interest in those subjects „Philosophy, in- 
cluding psychology, ranked first, with girls’ prefer- 
encein thelead. English came second. Comparison 
with courses actually taken for the bachelor’s de- 
gree showed only 17 students giving the first three 
interest-ranks to the subjects taken for that degree. 
—G. E. Bird. 

6129. Remmers, Н. H., Horton, R. E., & Mainer, 
R.E. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Does youth be- 
lieve in the Bill of Rights? Purdue Opin. Panel, 
1951, 11(1), 16, 15a p. (Rep. No. 30.)— The 60-item 
questionnaire to test agreement of a 3000-pupil 
sample of a 15,000 panel of high school students with 
concepts from the Bill of Rights, Communist Mani- 
festo, and principles of the fascist and super-patriot 
showed an unexpected tendency for many students 
to reject or deny many basic freedoms. A positive 
relation of the democratic personality was found 
with higher socio-economic status, higher level of 
mother’s education, factual information, urbanity, 
and higher grade level. The authoritarian type was 
most closely related to 9th graders from the rural 
South, with low family income and education. A 
major implication is seen in the “crystallization of 
attitudes . .. as the pupils progress through 
school.” —A. L. Martin. 


6130. Smith, Wiliam M., Jr. (Pennsylvania 
State Coll., State College.) Rating and dating: a re- 
study. Marriage Fam. Liv., 1952, 14, 312-317.— 
“Dating practices" have changed in the past fifteen 


years, but personality factors are still important.— 
М. М. Gillet. 


6131. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) Interest scores while in college of occupa- 
tions engaged in 20 years later. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 335-348.— There is 86% agree- 
ment between occupational interest scores of 345 
college students and their occupation 20 years later. 
Continuous employment in an occupation for 20 
years causes a slight increase in score, while change in 
employment is accompanied by changes in interest 
Scores. Those who change their occupations do not 
have as high mean scores either before or after the 
change as those who do not change. Differences of 
Scores of freshmen and of seniors are not statistically 
significant.— A. J. Sprow. 


6132. Swensen, Jean, & Rhulman, Jessie. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) Leisure activities of a 
university sophomore class. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 452-466.—Over 1200 students at U. C. L. 
A. responded to a questionnaire concerning their 
тет and participation in leisure activities. The 
findings are presented in tabular form and summar- 
ized.—W. Coleman. 


6133. Thompson, George G., & Powell, Marvin. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) An investigation of the rating- 
ae approach to the measurement of social status. 

uc. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 440-455.—Ex- 
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amines the advantages and disadvantages of a rat- 
ing-scale approach to the measurement of the relative 
social status of 6th-grade children as compared with 
the partial-rank-order approach. 9 results are enu- 
merated, and the opinion is expressed that the rat- 
ing-scale has sufficient advantages over the partial- 
rank-order procedure typically used to merit 
development.—A. J. Sprow. 

6134. Webb, Sam С. (Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) 
The validity of a generalized scale for comparing 
interest in natural science subjects. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1952, 12, 472-489.—Using a 45 item “ Gen- 
eralized Scale for Measuring Interest in Natural 
Science Subjects," Webb presents 4 sets of data 
relative to the validity of the scale. (1) Stated a 
priori student preferences were compared with score 
ranks. (2) For students who had taken 2 to 4 sci- 
ences distributions of the rank positions on the in- 
ventory “уеге compared with distributions obtained 
on the basis of an equal probability hypothesis.” 
(3) “The distributions of ranks of Thurstone scores 
for pairs of sciences taken by premedical students 
were obtained; these were tested against distribu- 
tions obtained on the basis of an equal probability 
hypothesis.” (4) A priori estimates of interest 
levels of student groups in the :ѕіх sciences studies 
were compared with the average scores made by the 
groups on the inventory using the Likert technique. 
The data generally support the hypotheses tested 
and the claims of validity for the scale.—W. Coleman. 

6135. Williamson, E. G., & Hoyt, Donald. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Measured personality 
characteristics of student leaders. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1952, 12, 65-78.—From MMPI scores, the 
authors conclude that as groups student leaders en- 
gaged in political activities are characteristically 
different in personality makeup from those engaged 
in other types of activities and that fraternity and 
sorority leaders differ relatively little from other 
types of students in general.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 5788) 
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6136. Delp, Harold A. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Curriculum problems with the mentally re- 
tarded. Train. Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 187-203.—The 
core curriculum, the specific units, the program of 
curricular development and the point of view growing 
out of the experience of the Training School at Vine- 
land are reviewed. 31 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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6137. Bowman, Howard A. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Schs.) "Techniques for graphical representation 
of pupil personnel data to indicate basis for more ade- 
quate guidance. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
490-502.—To provide test data graphically in the 
Los Angeles school system two new graphic modes 
were developed. One utilizes the scattergram prin- 
ciple and the other presents a graphical representation 
on IBM tabulator sheets. The two methods are 
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described in detail and illustrated. Several uses are 
also described.— W. Coleman. 


6138. Cameron, Marian L. An evaluation of a 
faculty advisory program. . Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 730—740.—1182 upper-class students re- 
sponded to a questionnaire examining student re- 
action to the faculty advisory program at Miami 
University. Another questionnaire was completed 
by the faculty advisory staff. Conclusions drawn 
from these data include: (1) Need for more assist- 
ance from the advisers; (2) more friendly and per- 
sonal relationships with the advisers; (3) more time 
is needed to determine needed publications, delega- 
tion of responsibility, etc.; (5) more information is 
needed by advisers and students regarding the 
freshman advisory program, the advisory program in 
other divisions of the university, and the available 
special personnel services, The writer believes that 
the advisory program of Miami is “sound in its con- 
ception and'outline" but with improvements needed. 
—W. Coleman. 

6139. Driver, HelenL. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Learning self and social adjustments through small- 
group discussion. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 600— 
606.—The use of small-group discussions in the 
counseling of normal high School, university and 
adult students was investigated on an exploratory 
basis. Follow-up questionnaires were used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of this approach. The 
results appear favorable and seem to serve a felt 
need that would otherwise go unheeded.—M. A, 
Seidenfeld. 


6140. Driver, Helen Irene. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Small group discussion. Personnel 
Guid. J., 1952, 31, 173-175.—The usefulness of 
group discussion therapy with normal students was 
studied through 8 discussion groups in three discus- 
sion projects. It is concluded that small-group dis- 
cussion carried on in a permissive atmosphere is an 
excellent learning medium for personality growth of 
high school, college, and adult students.—G. S. 
Speer. 

6141. Mueller, Kate Havner. Training for citizen- 
Ship through student activities, Personnel Guid. J., 
1952, 31, 162-166.—Accepting training for citizen- 
ship as one of the most important tasks of the 
schools, campus government is discussed purely as a 
teaching and learning process. Some of the reasons 
why student activities are not Promoted as a teach- 
ing process are also noted.—G, 5. Speer. 


6142. Ohlsen, Merle М. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Evaluation of dormitory counselors’ services. Educ, 
Psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 419—426.— Presents the 
reactions of dormitory counselors to a colleague 
rating plan which they helped develop. An evalua- 
tion form for residence hall counselors is reproduced ; 
the follow-up interview and techniques for evaluation 
described; and the staffs’ reaction analyzed.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

6143, Sorrells, Daniel J. Guidance—a challenge 
to the small school. Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 
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108-112.—This paper reports a survey of guidance 
practices in 70 small schools located in 33 states. 
It is concluded that organized guidance can be саг. › 
tied out in small schools, but that the incidence of 
schools in which it operates is extremely small, and 
the degree to which services function varies greatly.— 
С. S. Speer. 

:6144. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educ. Records Bureau, 
New York.) Essentials of guidance services in ele- 
mentary schools. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 207-210.— 
The author gives some essentials of elementary- 
School guidance. He includes the objectives of the 
program, the testing procedures, the cumulative 
records, the organization of the program, the rela- 
tionship of the program with the home, the discovery 
and the correction of weaknesses in it, teacher educa- 
tion relative to such.a guidance program, necessary 
referrals, and the follow-up of the program.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


6145. Woodman, Everett M. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Description of a guidance instrument de- 
signed to measure attitudes related to academic suc- 
cess in college. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
275-284.—Describes an instrument for indirectly 
measuring attitudes related to academic success in 
college. An r of .30 was obtained for the “An 
Evaluation of Student Opinions” and first semester 
grades for 1500 freshmen. The A. СЕ. yielded a 
similar r. The two instruments combined produced 
a multiple R of .43 with grades.—W. Coleman. 


6146. Wrightstone, J. Wayne; Forlano, George, 
& Justman, Joseph. Evaluating performance of 
pupils in selected occupations. Personnel Guid. J., 
1952, 31, 176-180—A comprehensive program of 
evaluation of the efficiency of instruction in voca- 
tional education requires the identification and 
definition of objectives in the two categories of 
general education, and education for occupational 
competence. Objectives in both categories are 
listed. The development of tests to measure the 
objectives of trade education is described.—G. S. 


Speer, 
(See also abstract 5890) 
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6147. Batliavalla, В. М. Results of mental test- 
ing of 250 Parsi School-going children of lower middle 
class families, between the ages of 8 and 11 years. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1949, 24, 52-61.— This extract 
from the thesis “A Study of Mental Ability of Parsi 
Children," submitted to the faculty of the Tata 
Institute of Social Science, Bombay, suggests that 
good education might improve the intelligence of 
these underprivileged children, living in a detrimen- 
tal environment, who were tested by the Binet-Simon 
Cyril Burt Revision in Gujarati.—G. E. Bird. 

6148. Carter, Homer L. J., & McGinnis, Dorothy 
J. (Western Michigan | Coll. Educ., Kalamazoo.) 
Some factors which differentiate college freshmen 
having lowest and highest point-hour-ratios. J. 
educ. Res., 1952, 46, 219-226.—In addition to high 
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school record and intelligence test results the follow- 
ing factors were found to differentiate the two groups 
at the 1% level of significance: number of books and 
periodicals reported as read, terms of acceptance 
of the college, return for the second semester, sex 
(in favor of females), definite vocational choice, 
units of high school mathematics.—M. Murphy. 

6149. Clark, Willis W. (California Test Bureau, 
Los Angeles.) Evaluating school achievement in 
basic skills in relation to mental ability. J. educ. 
Res., 1952, 46, 179—191.—]ust as it is desirable to 
consider the achievement of individuals in relation 
to their ability so is it desirable to consider the 
median achievement of class groups or grades in 
relation to their varying levels of ability. Tables 
are given which make it possible to determine the 
median achievement above or below the norm to be 
expected on the California Achievement Tests for 
grades or groups having median IQs at varying per- 
centile ranks on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity.—M. Murphy. 

6150. Dole, Arthur A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Evidence of the effectiveness of a program for giving 
college credits by examination. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1951, 11, 387-396.—An attempt was made 
to evaluate the effectiveness of an achievement 
examining program which is integrated with a 
program of required courses and through which col- 
lege credits can be earned at Antioch College. There 
was a close positive relationship between the number 
of credits earned in this program and the performance 
on standardized measures of general cultural achieve- 
ment. 18 references.—A. J. Sprow. 

6151. Durost, Walter N., & Prescott, George A. 
(Boston U., Mass.) An improved method of com- 
paring a capacity measure with an achievement 
measure at the elementary school level. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 741—755.—Previous 
efforts in constructing achievement indices are re- 
viewed and several difficulties involved in comparing 
capacity to achieve and achievement are described. 
The method proposed here is suggested as appropri- 
ate for comparing achievement and capacity, which 
the junior author intends to test empirically with a 
Set of tests.—W. Coleman. 

6152. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
zhe measurement of the insight of graduate students 
into the methods of the social sciences. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 350-367.—Friedenberg 
reports the experiences of the University of Chicago 
Staff for Social Sciences 200 in teaching Education 
and Social Science graduate majors. The examina- 
tion used in the course is described and the results 
obtained with it presented.— W. Coleman. 

6153. Goodlad, John I. (Emory U., Ga.) Re- 
Search and theory regarding promotion and non- 
Promotion. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 150-154.—The 
research and representative theory on promotion 
and Donpromotion are given under the following 
groupings: (1) promotion practices and achieve- 
ment; (2) promotion practices and homogeneous 
groupings; (3) promotion practices and habits and 
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attitudes; (4) promotion practices and behavior; 
and (5) promotion practices and personal-social 
adjustment. In conclusion the author gives some 
recommendations for the classification of pupils in 
graded elementary schools.—5. M. Amatora. 

6154. Jordan, А. М. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Measurement in education; an introduction. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. xi, 533 p. $5.25.— 
The place of measuring instruments in the educative, 
process is defined in terms of three major areas: (1) 
Problems of measurement and the definition of ob- 
jectives; (2) Learning; and, (3) Evaluation and 
appraisal. The history, construction, and funda- 
mental principles of testing are discussed in terms of 
detailed descriptions of specific tests. The relation 
of measuring instruments to defined objectives is 
treated for both the elementary and high school 
levels, including detailed lists of tests suitable for 
each level of instruction, Also contains measure- 
ment of achievement, intelligence, and personality 
relevant to the problems of school personnel.—E. J. 
Gaier. 

6155, Lindgren, Henry Clay. (San Francisco 
(Calif.) State Coll.) The incomplete sentences test 
as a means of course evaluation. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1952, 12, 217-225.—T wo weaknesses seem 
to be inherent in the evaluation questionnaire: (1) 
the student's tendency to suppress unfavorable 
reactions, and (2) "its apparent inability to reveal 
the existence of attitudes or attitudinal changes." 
The author experimented with the Incomplete 
Sentence Technique, labeling it a ‘“non-directive 
opinionaire," to overcome these disadvantages. In 
reviewing the completed opinionaires several psy- 
chologists found (1) a ‘‘freeness of expression, (2) 
opportunity for keener insights into the feelings of 
the students," (3) the halo effect to be common on 
some items.—W. Coleman. 

6156. Michael, William B., & Reeder, Douglas E. 
The development and validation of a preliminary 
form of a study-habits inventory. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1952, 12, 236-247.— Describes a new study 
habit inventory designed ' (1) to make a unique 
contribution to the prediction of scholastic achieve- 
ment, and (2) to serve a clinical function through 
furnishing information regarding the effectiveness of 
activities of an individual associated with his study- 
ing." The method ‘of development is described and 
the preliminary data reported.—W. Coleman. 

6157. Morris, Lucile. (Winslow Elem. Sch., 
Racine, Wis.) Evaluating and reporting pupil prog- 
ress. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 53, 144—-149.—After 
giving a historical review of methods of reporting 
pupil progress, the author shows how new develop- 
ments in educational methods require new methods 
of reporting. This is followed by an evaluation of 
some of the current methods, and of the recent de- 
velopments in one particular school.—S. M. A matora. 

6158. Myers, Robert Cobb. Biographical factors 
and academic achievement: an e ental in- 
vestigation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 415- 
426.— Through the use of a biographical inventory 
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ER- 
containing the following factors: religion, extent of 
participation in organized activities outside school, 
size of home town, county of residence, nativity of 
parents, birth order, and number of high school 
offices held ; correlations of .26 and .29 with freshmen 
grades for two successive classes were obtained in an 
eastern women’s liberal arts college. A multiple R 
of .65 was obtained in combination with the scho- 
lastic aptitude test and high school average grade.— 
W. Coleman. 

6159. Newman, Sidney H., French, John W., & 
Bobbitt, Joseph M. Analysis of criteria for the 
validation of selection measures at the United States 
Coast Guard Academy. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 394-407.—Analyses have been made of 
various measures of Coast Guard Academy Cadet 
performance and entrance test scores. Three inde- 
pendent clusters of Cadet performance are suggested 
by the data: (1) “adaptability to Academy life and 
activities, (2) athletic proficiency and attitudes, and 
(3) academic grades.” The experimental entrance 
achievement and aptitude tests average nearly .50 
in predicting specific course grades and academic 
standing. The entrance tests do not correlate sig- 
nificantly with the two non-academic criterion 
clusters.—W. Coleman. 

6160. Odom, Charles L., & Miles, Ray W. Oral 
versus visual presentation of true-false achievement 
tests in the first course in psychology. Educ. psychol. 
"Measmt, 1951, 11, 470-477.—It was found that in 
general 200 sophomore students in General Psy- 
chology did equally well on achievement tests of the 
true-false type whether the questions were read 
aloud by the instructor or presented in mimeo- 
graphed form. There is some indication that super- 
lor students did slightly better on visual presenta- 
tion; however, inferior students did markedly better 
on oral presentation of the questions.—A, J. Sprow. 

6161. Pierson, George A., & Jex, Frank B. (U. 

Utah, Salt Lake City.) Using the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests to predict success in en- 
gineering. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 397- 
402.—When the cost of administering the Pre-En- 
gineering Inventory became prohibitive, the College 
of Engineering at the University of Utah began to 
study the predictive value of the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests, These tests are almost as 
efficient in predicting first-year marks in engineering 
as the Pre-Engineering Inventory. However, in the 
admission process, heavy reliance is placed on coun- 
seling procedures.—A. J. Sprow, 

6162. Sen, J. M. Objective tests and their place 
in university education. Indian J. Psychol., 1949, 
24, 114-119.—A plan of periodic review and revision 
of the basic material of a course is necessary to pre- 
vent crystallization of the course and the examina- 
tions. The initial steps in an examination program 
are those involved in determining objectives of the 
course. Any test should be judged by its validity, 
reliability, objectivity, and accuracy of measure- 
ment. In this way unreliable variability of results 
may be minimized.—G. E. Bird. 
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6163. Silvey, Herbert M. (Iowa State Teachers 
Coll., Cedar Falls.) Changes in test scores after two 
years in college. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
494-502.—To determine the effects of 2 years of 
college training upon intellectual status and voca- 
tional interests as measured by the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination, the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, and the Kuder Preference Record 
(Vocational), these tests which were a part of the 
battery given all entering students were readmin- 
istered to 517 sophomores at Iowa State Teachers 
College. Tabular comparisons of mean scores are 
presented, and the data are summarized in 16 points. 
—4A. J. Sprow. 

6164. Storrs, Sibyll V. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Evaluative data on the G. A. T. В. Personnel Guid. 
J., 1952, 31, 87-90.— The performance of 50 college 
students on the General Aptitude Test Battery is 
compared with their performance on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. It is found that the highly verbal G, V, 
and N scores of the GATB correlate highly with the 
verbal scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue, and that the 
performance scales S, P, Q, A, and T correlate highly 
with the performance scale of the Wechsler. How- 
ever, the GATB total score agrees better with the 
performance score of the Wechsler than it does wi th 
either the full score or the verbal score.—G. S. 
Speer. 

6165. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Pupil evaluation and self- 
evaluation. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1952, 54, 138-149.— 
The objective significance of evaluation by the 
teacher and self-evaluation by the pupils is often 
destroyed by personal needs to justify, exalt, de- 
fend, enhance, punish or depreciate themselves. 
Such distortions destroy the validity of marks and 
point to the need for better understanding of pupils 
and teachers, to the end that they may feel less 
necessity for enhancing or depreciating themselves 
and for periodically adopting adjustments prejudi- 
cial to their best interests.—G. E. Bird. 

6166. Traxler, Arthur E. Tests for graduate 
Students. J. higher Educ., 1952, 23, 473-482 ;502.— 
After discussing some of the problems involved in 
the selection of graduate students three tests are 
considered in detail: the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions, the Miller Analogies Test, and the I.E.R. 
Intelligence Scale-C.A.V.D., both with reference to 
available information on validity and reliability 
and practical problems of cost and administration. 
Briefer consideration is also given to the A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination, the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Test, the Cooperative Reading Comprehension 
Test, the Cooperative General Culture Test, and 
the Yale Educational Aptitude Tests.— M. Murphy. 

6167. Tussing, Lyle. A consideration of the open 
book examination. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
597-602.—8 reasons for changing from traditional 
final examinations to an open book examination are 
considered. Examples are given, and 5 points in 
favor of the open book final examination presented. 
—A. J. Sprow 
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6168. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Development 
and construction of the ROTC Qualifying Examina- 
tion, RQ-3, for use in ROTC units in 1949, Person- 
mel Res. Sect. Rep., 1949, 823. бр. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute (1719 N St., 
№. W.) Document No. 3686, microfilm, $1.00; 
photocopy, $1.20.—The ROTC Qualifying Examina- 
tion, RQ-3, was developed for the prediction of an 
individual's ability to succeed in military science and 
tactics courses as well as in college as a whole. The 
test consists of two parts: language and mathematics. 
The language portion was taken from the most valid 
parts of RQ-1, an ACE-type test, which was vali- 
dated against general academic and military grade 
point averages in 5 ROTC units in universities rep- 
resentative of the country at large. The mathemat- 
ics portion was taken from WPQ-1, which had been 
Bonny validated against course grades at West 

oint. 


6169. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Validation 
of the West Point Biographical Inventory WPB-1, 
against first-year aptitude for service ratings. Per- 
sonnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950,829. 16p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute (1719 N St., 
N. W.), Document No. 3693, microfilm, $1.00; 
photocopy, $2.40.—This study concerns the valida- 
tion of a questionnaire consisting of 300 MMPI 
items, 52 background or personal history items. 2 
classes at the United States Military Academy were 
tested and leadership or officer potential ratings were 
obtained as criteria. Item analysis was accomplished 
in one class and the validity of keys based on item 
analysis determined in the second class. The key 
for the MMPI items gave negligible validity. A 
validity of .28 was obtained for the best composite 
of the remaining item types in the cross-validation 
population. 

6170. Withall, John. (U. Delaware, Newark.) 
Assessment of the social-emotional climates experi- 
enced by a group of seventh graders as they moved 
from class to class. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 
12, 440-451.—"' The social-emotional climate in the 
classroom may be assessed through categorization 
of the teacher’s statements.” The Social-Emotional 
Climate Index, devised for this purpose, was used 
with a group of 7th grade youngsters. Some diurnal 
Variations in the classroom climate for the same 
teacher were found, but these were not as appreciable 
as the differences in the climate created by different 
teachers.—W. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 6173, 6199) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


Г dies Downie, N. M. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
ie +) Student evaluation of faculty. J. higher Educ., 

52, 23, 495-496 ; 503.—A 36-item rating sheet was 
employed to permit students to evaluate their in- 
Structors with respect to instructional procedures, 
tests and examinations, usefulness of course content, 


iom 


and instructor-student'relations. Poorer students 
tended to rate less favorably than superior students; 
only slight differences were found between required 
and elective courses; in large classes instructional 
procedures were less о rated and in small 
classes instructor-student relations were less favora- 
bly rated. No differences were found between 
ratings of older and younger staff members.—M. 
Murphy. 

6172. Hale, Peter Paul. A comparison of Kuder 
teachers’ interest patterns with those of veteran 
teacher trainees. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 38, 
412-420.—Subjects for the study were 49 white 
male veterans who completed training for high school 
teacher, either in social studies, mathematics, in- 
dustrial arts, or miscellaneous. Wide percentile 
differences suggest that there is a need for new 
normative data to illustrate the profile of the in- 
dustrial arts teacher. The author suggests a need 
for a D.O.T. job title and definition jdm industrial 
arts teacher.—5. M. Amatora. 

6173. Hensley, Iven H. (Stephen F. Austin State 
Coll., Nacogdoches, Tex.), & Davis, Robert A. 
What high-school teachers think and do about their 
examinations. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 38, 219- 
228.—From 2000 questionnaires sent to school ad- 
ministrators throughout the state of Colorado, 923 
were returned. Questions concerned 3 major areas of 
testing: (1) construction of tests, (2) administratio: 
of tests, and (3) uses of tests. Complete analysis o 
all 3 is given. A summary of results is presented for 
each of the 3 areas.—3S. M. Amatora. 

6174. Mello Simóes, Dirce, & Baptista Motta, 
Dinah. Estudo de valores culturais em um grupo е + 
professóras paulistas. (A study of cultural values in 
a group of kindergarten teachers of Sao Paulo.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1952, 4, 69-78.—The All- 
port-Vernon “Study of Values” test was administered 
to a group of 36 kindergarten teachers of Sáo Paulo 
with the following results: The majority of the 
teachers belong to the religious type (12.5); and the 
rest as follows: economic (6); social (5); political 
(5); theoretical (4); aesthetic (3.5). 32 of the 
teachers without knowing the nature of the test or 
the results were subsequently requested to self- 
appraise themselves as to which type they predomi- 
nantly belonged. There was very strong agreement 
upon the religious category (13), frequencies of the 
rest by self-appraisal being as follows: political (5); 
social (8); aesthetic (2); economic (3); theoretical 
(1). Interpretation of results stresses the role of 
cultural influences of the Brazilian environment. 
French and English summaries.—F. C. Sumner. 

6175. Ryans, David G.  (U. California, Los 
Angeles. The results of internal consistency and 
external validation procedures applied in the analy- 
sis of test items measuring professional information. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 549-560.—Analysis 
of items in the General Principles and Methods of 
Teaching test in the National Teacher Examination 
battery is reported. External criteria used were 
derived from principals’ judgments of teachers’ 
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classroom behavior. The test; it is concluded; vis. 


made up of items that function satisfactorily рт 
the standpoint of internal consistency. The same 
items do not yield as high indices of discrimination 
when external criteria are used.—4. J. Sprow. 
6176. Ryans, David б. (0. California, Los 
Angeles.) A study of criterion data. (A factor 
analysis of teacher behaviors in the elementary 
school.) Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 333-344.— 
As a part of the Teacher Characteristics Study the 
present report deals with the question of ‘the uni- or 
multi-dimensionality of the criterion.’ Using a 
specially devised classroom observation scale with 
trained observers, 275 classroom teachers were 
studied. The findings suggest that “teacher per- 
sonal and interpersonal behavior in the classroom 
probably can be described in terms of several major 
dimensions, or clusters, of qualities and behavior. 
However, it is important to note that these major 
dimensions, the factors that emerged, tend to over- 
lap and to be positively correlated.” —W. Coleman. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


6177. Saint-Just, R. Rapport sur une étude du 
travail de la mécanicienne en confection de chemises 
d'hommes. (Report on a study of the work of 
women who do machine work in the manufacture of 

en’s shirts.) Вий. Cent. étud.rech. Psychotech., 1952, 

No. 1, 9—21.—The study deals with the apprentice 
stage of women 18-35 years of age who were selected 
by various tests for a time of probation. The aim of 
the study was to detect the difficulties of the work, 

„ and by becoming aware of them, to discover the 

“cause of faulty work. At the end of the probation 
period the apprentices had to perform exercises and 
to make a shirt in not more than two hours. The 
average time at the end of the working period was 
found to be 95 minutes while in industrial manu- 
facture only 60 minutes are needed. The quality of 
the work seemed to depend on the simultaneous 
utilization of numerous visual, auditive and kin- 
esthetic sensations and signs.— M. Haas. 


(See also abstract 6224) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


6178. Biesheuvel, S. Personnel selection tests 
for Africans. S. Afr. J. Sci., 1952, 49, 3-12.—A 
5-year study by the Mines Research Team of the 
National Institute for Personnel Research yielded 7 
performance tests for African mine workers from 
varied backgrounds. All instructions are by silent 
film. Major classifications are for supervisory, 
mechanical, and nonmechanical jobs, with subclassi- 
fications for specific tasks. Training mortality is 
resported as reduced to 3.6%, compared with 26% 
for chance selection and 1795 for traditional meth- 
ods.—R. Tyson. 
^ 6179. Elliott, John M. Promotion from within: 
fact or farce? Personnel, 1952, 29, 227-233.—There 
are 3 basic steps to be taken in executive program- 
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^ ming: D determining ‘theydemand for executive 
talent, (2) determining the supply of actual and po- 
tential executive talent now available within the 
company, and (3) setting up the machinery to 
balance demand and supply on a continuing basis, 
In arriving at the number of management trainees 
to recruit each year, 2 factors must be taken into 
consideration: (1) the time required to reach man- 
agement level, and (2) the turnover rate of such 
trainees. One of the essential features of a well- 
formulated development plan is the periodic review 
of the men listed as trainees. The progress of thése 
men should be evaluated at least semiannually and 
their right to be classified as candidates for promo- 
tion reviewed at these times.—W. H. Osterberg. 

6180. Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Orthogonal and oblique solutions of a battery of 
aptitude, achievement and background variables. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 20-38.—The Air- 
man Classification Test Battery and other variables 
were factor analyzed in order to improve the effici- 
ency of selection and classification. 8 factors were 
identified: verbal, numerical facility, mechanical 
experience, perceptual speed, visualization, academic 
information, correct English usage, and socio- 
economic background.—A. J. Sprow. 

6181. Gaylord, Richard H., & Russell, Eva. 
West Point evaluative measures in the prediction of 
officer efficiency. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
605-611.— The relationship between performance at 
West Point by a sample of the class of 1944 and per- 
formance as an Army officer was studied. “. 
non-academic measures of college performance are 
superior to the academic measures in predicting 
officer success. Even within the Infantry group 
where academic grades are more predictive, their 
prediction was no better than any one of the non- 
academic variables, and the aptitude for service 
rating continued to be the best predictor of later 
officer performance."— А. J. Sprow. 

6182. Green, Russel Е. Does a selection situation 
induce testees to bias their answers on interest and 
temperament tests? Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 
11, 503-515.—This question was investigated by 
comparing test performance of a group of 45 Juvenile 
Bureau patrolmen and a group of 70 applicants for 
assignment as Juvenile Bureau patrolmen. The 
ACE, Cardall’s Test of Practical Judgment, the 
Kuder Preference Record, the Guilford-Martin In- 
ventory of Factors GAMIN, and Guilford’s Inven- 
tory of Factors STDCR were the tests used. Gen- 
eralizations are made concerning attempts at and 
success in faking on self-inventory tests—A. J. 
Sprow. 

6183. Kephart, Newell C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Тһе employment interview in industry. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 277 p. $4.50.— 
Successful interviewing results from the matching of 
facts about the applicant with facts about the job. 
Interviews are more important in hiring than any 
Other selection device. As new aids for personnel 
sttection are developed (tests, job analysis, studies 
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of job success) the importance of the interview is 


increased» There are 10 chapters. 5 chapters dis- 


cuss the evaluation of past experience, mental abil- 
ity, mechanical ability, personality, and physical 
' characteristics. The remaining chapters discuss 
T analysis, motivation and emotional maturity, 
preliminary preparation for and conduct of the 
interview. Chapter геѓегепсеѕ. —С. G. Browne. 


6184. Mugaas, Hendrik D., & Hester, Ruport. 


'.. The development of an equation for identifying the 


interests of carpenters. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 408-414.—Using an equating method 


explained in the article; the writer was able “to. 


secure a characteristic profile on the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record and to develop a stable equation for 
identifying interests characteristic of carpenters.” 
The developed equation was checked against a 
second sample of carpenters and other groups. A 
group of làwyers were significantly different whereas 


a group of men in occupations allied to carpentry fell 


midway between a group comparable to the original 
norm group and the carpenter groups.— W. Coleman. 
* 6185. Scholl, Charles E., Jr., & Bellows, Roger 

M. A method for reducing employee turnover. 
Personnel, 1952, 29, 234-236.—A study was con- 
ducted in a pharmaceutical company to investigate 
the characteristics differentiating the turnover-prone 
employee from the employee who remained on the 
job. 75 short term and 75 long term employees were 
selected as the criterion groups. The following 
records were used in the analysis: age, marital status, 
employment record, and scores on the Wonderlic. 


` A combination of these against the criterion pro- 


duced a multiple correlation coefficient of .46. The 
scoring system used here could have eliminated 69% 
of the 75 turnover-prone applicants in the employ- 

.ment office. A second study used 100 employees in 
each of the criterion groups; in this case a multiple 

_ correlation coefficient of .53 was obtained.—W. H. 
_ Osterberg. . 

6186. Traxler, Arthur E. Objective testing in the 
field of accounting. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1951, 11, 
427-439.—The American Institute of Accountants 
initiated a project to improve the' selection of 
personnel for public accounting. Kinds.of evalu- 
ation undertaken, nature of the tests developed and 
their reliability and validity, services to colleges and 
the profession, costs of the program, extent of par- 
ticipation, and uses and limitations of the tests are 
reported.—4. J. Sprow. 

a U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General’s 
ms. Persomnel Research Section. Analysis of 
efficiency report scores for officers relieved from 
active duty under the forced reduction plan. Per- 
Sonnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 864. 8p. Washington: 
CU Documentation Institute (1719 N St., 
ү) ), Document No, 3553, microfilm, $1.00; 
R otocopy, $1.05.—Analysis of the Officer Efficiency 

PEN WD AGO Form 67-1, scores of 1123 non- 
ids ar Army officers who were separated from the 
tss on the basis of judgment of commanding 

ers under the Army’s Forced Reduction Plan 
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-reveáled'that the mean standard score received by 

еа icers was considerably lower than the 
mean о# 00 achieved by the standardization popula- 
tion. The lower average of separated officers indi- 
cates that the 67-1 would have been a valid measure 
for identifying officers to be separated from the 
service. Scores obtained by combat officers did not 
differ significantly from scores of officers in the 
technical and administrative services. Although 
average 67-1 scores, by rank, showed a slight de- 
crease from higher to lower ranks, the differences 
between successive ranks were not of a high level of 
statistical significance. 


6188. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Analysis of 
the enlisted efficiency report, DA AGO Form 297, in 
the operating program. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 
1950, 847. 29 p. Washington: American Documen- 
tation Institute (1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 
3551, microfilm, $1.00; photocopy, $3.75.—Army 
Enlisted. Efficiency Reports (EER) obtained under 
normal operating conditions were analyzed to deter- 
mine (1) their relationship to nine variables and (2) 
whether there were time trends in upgrading and 
halo as expressed in increased means and intercor- 
relations of the items (indications that the value of 
the EER is being reduced). Grade of ratee was 
found to be most strongly associated with EER score. 
Grade of rater and indorser; degree of association 
between ratee, rater and indorser; length of time 
ratee had been known to rater; length of time rater 
had been in his present grade, showed some relation- 
ship to EER score. The relationship of grade of 
rater and indorser to EER score may be a reflection 
of the tendency for the ratees in the higher grades to 
be assigned, for rating purposes, to raters and in- 
dorsers in the higher grades. Time trends in up- 
grading and halo were slight but detectable and need 
periodic checking to determine whether or not the 
value of the EER is being reduced. 


6189. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General’s 


Office. Personnel Research Section. Construction ' 


of a self-description blank for Arctic assignment. 
Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1949, 835. 7 p. Washing- 
ton; American Documentation Institute (1719 N 
St., N. W.), Document No. 3548, microfilm, $1.00; 
photocopy, $1.00.—The report describes the selec- 
tion and pairing of items for a biographical informa- 
tion blank for Arctic assignment. Tetrachoric 
validities against a composite criterion of Arctic ad- 
justment were employed as discrimination indexes 
while p values (percentage choosing an item alter- 
native) were used as preference values. Pairing was 
accomplished in the usual manner, equating on pref- 
erence indexes while maintaining as disparate dis- 
crimination values as possible., Mean validity co- 
efficients of a priori clusters of items similar in con- 
tent were computed and considered in conjunction 
with the validity of members of the cluster as a 
means of obtaining a more stable estimate of the 
validity of a given item. It was possible to identify 
and utilize several clusters. 
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6190. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. PerSonnel'Research Section. Development 
and cross-validation of scoring keys for leaders' 
course selection instruments. Personnel Res. Sect. 
Rep. 1949, 814. 18 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute (1719 № St, М№. W.), 
Document No. 3545, microfilm, $1.00; photocopy, 
$2.55.—This report summarizes the revision and 
evaluation of a biographical information blank and 
an enlisted man's evaluation report on the basis of 
data obtained from use of the instruments in selec- 
tion of men for Leaders’ Course. An alternative 
key for the biographical information blank, based on 
validities of items against a composite criterion, 
offered no appreciable increase in validity over the 
key in current use, based on the consistency of item 
validities on three item analysis populations. New 
experimental keys for the evaluation report were 
developed and validated. Observations were made 
on the effect of length of observation period on the 
validity of the report. The two instruments were 
cross-validated and an optimal composite score de- 
termined for predicting success in Leaders' Course. 


6191. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Development 
of a new system for scoring the enlisted efficiency 
report. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1951, 853. 12 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute 
(1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3552, microfilm, 
$1.00; photocopy, $1.65.—Experience with the En- 
listed Efficiency Report (EER), a rating of job per- 
formance and personal characteristics, first used 
Army-wide in 1948, indicated the need for 2 changes: 
(1) the range of scores (40 points) was too narrow to 
permit adequate differentiation among the ratees, 
and (2) raters did not understand how to mark un- 
favorably stated items such as “Lazy on the job.” 
The range of scores was increased to 210 points by 
validating and scoring more of the EER items (16 
of the 45 items were formerly scored) and by scoring 
all scale points (5 or 10-point rating Жад), instead 
of using the three-level scoring of items introduced 
initially to simplify machine scoring. Distributions 
of scores were similar when either scoring system was 
used on EER’s of the same or different population 
of enlisted men (r = .93). With one exception, the 
unfavorably stated items did not turn out to be as 
valid as the 29 favorably stated items (r’s = .68 to 
.88) selected for scoring. 


6192. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. PersonnelResearch Section. The establish- 
ment of scoring keys for the Army Activities Pref- 
erence Blank, Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 834. 
13 p. Washington: American Documentation In- 
stitute (1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3547, 
microfilm, $1.00; photocopy, $1.80.—The Army 
Activities Preference Blank APB-1 was designed to 
obtain accurate indications of Army job preferences 
of new inductees. 8 keys, representative of broad 
categories of Army work, were developed on the 
basis of the expert judgment of the technicians who 
assembled APB-1. Each of the items in the test was 


+ 

related to the internal criterion, total score of each 
key. "Then, each key was“ purified” by a process of 
iteration. Upon analysis, the “Bench Trades" area 
was divided into a “Crafts” and a “Precision Tool” 
area, resulting in nine keys. Intercorrelations among 
the keys ranged from —.58 to +.58. Correlations 
between the keys and other reception processing tests 
were low, ranging from —.28 to +.26. 

6193. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Further 
validation of physical proficiency tests against apti- 
tude for service ratings at West Point. Personnel 
Res. Sect. Rep., 1949, 828. 10 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute (1719 N St., 
N. W.) Document No. 3687, microfilm, $1.00; 
photocopy, $1.85.—This study reports the validation 
of physical proficiency measures against ratings of 
leadership, using West Point cadets as subjects. In 
one group of 254 cadets, a battery of such measures 
was selected and weighted by multiple correlation 
techniques. The weighted composite was then ap- 
plied to a cross-validation sample of 217 cadets. A 
battery developed in a previous study was also cross- 
validated. Cross-validated coefficients were around 


6194. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General’s 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Preparation 
of a battery of physical proficiency measures for 
classification. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 820. 
5 p. Washington: American Documentation Insti- 
tute (1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3685, micro- 
film, $1.00; photocopy, $1.05.—The preparation of a 
battery of physical proficiency measures to be used 
for classification in the U. S. Army is described. 
Measures were selected or prepared to cover the 
principal factors in physical proficiency disclosed by 
previous research. Others were included because of 
their apparent relation to combat jobs. The bat- 
tery is being studied in connection with selection for 
Arctic assignment and will be validated further. 

6195. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Readability 
ofthe rater's guide. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 
832. 11 p. Washington: American Documentation 
Institute (1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3546, 
microfilm, $1.00; photocopy, $1.50.— The Rater’s 
Guide is a specially written exposition of basic rating 
principles for use by Army enlisted men. It was in- 
tended to be interesting and self-teaching to them. 
To check on the readability, Flesch counts were made 
of samples of the Rater's Guide and of other publica- 
tions written for higher levels of Army readers. The 
Rater's Guide proved to be easiest to read (score of 
81, comparable to pulp fiction), and to have the 
highest human interest (score of 85, comparable to 
fiction). One modification was made in counting 
personal words. Words such as “officer,” ordinarily 
considered common gender, were counted as mascu- 
line because of the preponderantly masculine popu- 
lation in the Army. 

6196. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Revised scor- 
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ing procedures for the Army Activities Preferénce 
Blank. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 841. 14 p. 
Washington : American Documentation Institute 
(1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3549, Microfilm, 
$1.00; photocopy, $1.50.—The purpose of this study 
was to devise a scoring procedure for the Army 
Activities Preference Blank, APB-1, which would 
reduce the scoring labor without substantially re- 
ducing the effectiveness of the form. The new 
formula reduced the number of machine runs from 
9 to 5 by pairing the interest fields with the fewest 
items in common and dropping several items which 
were common to more than one field. The scoring 
formula was changed from “rights” plus “wrongs ? 
plus 20 to “rights” only. Scores in the interest fields 
derived by the old and the new scoring procedures 
from the sample of 1,000 Fort Jackson recruits cor- 
related from .93 to .99 with a median of .98. Re- 
gression equations were used to convert revised 
scores into preference levéls which would have mean- 
ing comparable to those determined from original 
scores. Two different operators each scored 200 
answer sheets by both procedures and saved an 
average of 53% in time by using the new procedure. 


6197. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General’s 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Studies of 
officer efficiency report, WD AGO Form 67-1, in 
operation. Ш. Validities of sections, especially 
section ПС. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1952, 944. 
17 р. Washington: American Documentation Insti- 
tute (1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3682, 
microfilm, $1.00; photocopy, $3.45.—The validity of 
various sections of the Army Officer Efficiency Re- 
port, WD AGO Form 67-1 was reexamined with 
special attention to a graphic rating scale on suit- 
ability of officer for types of assignment. Differences 
in the validities of the various techniques were slight 
relative to the improvement in validity effected by 
the use of multiple ratings. 


6198. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
Office. Personnel Research Section. Validation of 
the West Point Self-Description Blank. Personnel 
Res. Sect. Rep. 1950, 872. 12 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute (1719 N St, 
N. W.), Document No. 3554, microfilm, $1.00; 
photocopy, $1.65.—The West Point Self-Description 
Blank, containing 497 forced-choice pairs, was ad- 
ministered to candidates for the West Point class of 
1952. Leadership ratings were subsequently ob- 
tained for 542 cases. Item validities and total-score 
correlations were computed using one-half of the 
рше. Valid and suppressor items were selected 
‘or keying and yielded a cross-validity of .21. The 
He of the coefficient led to the tentative rejection of 

tf particular forced-choice rationale basic to this 
self-description blank. Findings of theoretical 
interest regarding the manner of cross-validation of 
Particular types of item analysis keys are reported. 
De U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General's 
ean, Personnel Research Section. Validity of 

сае Scores” on physical proficiency tests in 
Predicting leadership ratings. Personnel Res. Sect. 
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Rep., 1950, 833. 10 p. Washington : American Docu- 
mentation Institute (1719 N St., N. WJ Document 
No. 3692, microfilm, $1.00; photocopy, $1.65.—In 
previous studies made by the Personnel Research 
Section,-a substantial relationship between scores on 
physical proficiency tests and West Point aptitude- 
for-service ratings was found. In the current study, 
the relationship between 5 physical proficiency tests 
and aptitude-for-service ratings was investigated for 
low cutting points on the former. A sample of 203 
cadets was used to determine individual test validi- 
ties and weights. A second sample of 193 cadets 
was used for cross validation of the best composite of 
tests. The results indicate a definite trend toward 
higher validity at lower points of cut for all predictors 
except age. The validity coefficient of the three- 
variable composite (parallel bar dips, 150-yard dash, 
and basketball throw) at the 10 percent point of cut 
was found to be .62 in the analysis population and 
.50 in the cross-validation population. 

6200. Voris, Charles W. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) eighted application form. Personnel 
J., 1952, 31, 254-258.—The foremen of 6 production 
departments at Rheem Manufacturing Co. selected 
their 5 most successful and 5 most unsuccessful em- 
ployees. After the characteristics of the 2 groups in 
each department were studied a weighted application 
form was devised and validated on new employees. 
Each item on the application form was weighted 
separately for each department so that the form 
could be used not only for placing the new employees 
in the most suitable department available but could 
be used later for transferring and promoting the 
employees.—M. B. Mitchell. 

6201. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., New York.) The Differential Aptitude Tests. 
Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 167-170.—5 years of 
experience with the DAT are summarized. The 
tests have proved useful in a variety of ways in 
educational and vocational guidance, and in indus- 


-trial personnel selection and placement.—G._S. 


Speer. 
6202. Zaidenberg, D. La selection professionelle 
des vendeurs. (The professional selection of sales- 
ple.) Bull. cent. étud. rech. Psychotech., 1952, 
o. 1, 23-40.—A detailed history of the field is rep- 
resented, and the tests which have been used are dis- 
cussed. Many German studies and also those of 
other European countries are considered. In con- 
clusion it is affirmed that at present there exist a 
wide variety of procedures and tests, Reading PAM 
ter accuracy ; much preference seems to be given 
to biographical questionnaires, interviews, interest 
records and personality tests with rating les.— 


M. Haas. 
(See also abstract 5842) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


6203. Benjamin, Roland, Jr. A survey of 130 
merit-rating plans. Personnel, 1952, 29, 289-294.— 
This survey showed that 130 merit-rating plans are 
in use among the 75 participating companies.] There 
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were 54 plans for manual employees, 42 for clerical, 
and 34 for ‘administrative, professional, and super- 
visory. The uses for rating plans reported were most 
often in connection with merit increases (most 
popular use), to tell employees where they stand, to 
determine training needs, to determine promotability, 
to evaluate employees, and to determine advisability 
of transfer. Graphic rating scales were by far the 
most poular device reported, with about 9 out of 10 
companies reporting their use.—W. H. Osterberg. 


6204. Esculier, Guy G. Méthodes et techniques 
des relations humaines. (Methods and techniques 
of human relationship.) Travail et Méthodes, 1952, 
No. 57, 23-25.—Written statements of policy, 
anonymous questionnaires about opinions, ameliora- 
tion of quality of personnel by better selection, by 
constant improvement of functions, by development 
of communications in 3 directions, by development 
of ties of solidarity, and by the interest of the person- 
nel in results are discussed.—E. Katz. 

6205. Funk, Harry В, & Becker, Robert C. 
Measuring the effectiveness of industrial communi- 
cations. Personnel, 1952, 29, 237-240.—This study 
was to design a measure of the effectiveness of oral 
and written communications. Policy manuals, 
memoranda, and letters to the supervisory staff and 
rank-and-file employees, as well as all verbal in- 
structions in a student counseling center were studied. 
Test items covering all aspects of these communica- 
tions were then constructed. The resulting test was 
administered to all members of the staff. All items 
showing a 25% difference in favor of the staff over 
the control group were retained. The test papers 
were then rescored on the basis of the 33 retained 
items and summated to yield a total score ranging 
from 0 to 33. Results showed that the communica- 
tions effectiveness in this organization was extremely 
low.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

6206. Harrison, Richard S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Conference timed-analysis. Personnel, 1952, 29, 
241-252.—A conference analysis starts with written 
record of conference happenings. Each item is 
judged by the observer against criteria for leader- 
Ship, participation, and materials. The observer 
records at the bottom of each page the prevailing 
level of performance as regards all three, thus sup- 
plying the Leadership Efficiency Index, Participation 
Efficiency Index, and Material Efficiency Index. 
The three individual indexes when worked up as 
weighted averages become the Conference Effective- 
ness Index. This article describes the procedure, the 
approach used, the observation Process, recording 
the evaluations, and the criteria—W. Н. Osterberg. 

6207. Kasman, Saul. Training supervisors in 
human relations by the case method. Chicago: 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, 1952, iii, 23 p. 
(Mimeo.)—An abstract of an article on supervisory 
training by Roethlisberger introduces the subject. 
Next, a suggested method for handling human rela- 
tions problems based on the T. W. I. 4-step method 
is presented. 13 pages are devoted to case studies 
varying in length from a single sentence to half a 
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page. 20 are cases involving industrial employees, 
14 are cases involving federal employees, and 8 are 
cases involving state employees.—7. R. Lindbom. 

6208. O’Donnell, Walter G. Role-playing as a 
practical training technique. Personnel, 1952, 29, 
275-289.—Role-playing is a means of acquiring ex- 
perience in handling human relations situations in 
concentrated form, under conditions favorable to 
learning and growth. It requires a strict limitation 
of the size of the group to not more than 20,and pref- 
erably 5 or 10, with all present as actual or potential 
participants. It has been used effectively in military 
training, psychological therapy, and general educa- 
tion as well as in supervisory and managerial training 
in industry. It thrives in an industrial organization 
in which decision-making is decentralized and an 
awareness of responsibility for good human relations 
is widely shared on all levels of management,— 
W. Н. Osterberg. 

6209. Pelz, Donald C. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Influence: a key to effective leadership in the first- 
line supervisor. Personnel, 1952, 29, 209-217.— 
To determine “What attitudes and behavior in the 
first-line supervisor lead to greater employee satis- 
faction?" a questionnaire was administered to 8000 
non-supervisory employees and 2000 others were 
interviewed. It is likely that a great many organi- 
zational factors can act as “conditioners” of super- 
visory leadership. Findings show that the low- 
influence supervisor may have to behave rather 
differently toward employees from the high-influence 
supervisor, if maximum employee morale is to Бе * 
achieved.—W. H. Osterberg. : 

6210. Rose, Arnold M. Union solidarity; the in- 
ternal cohesion of a labor union. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1952, хх, 
209 p. $3.00.—This study of the attitudes of the 
membership of a union local reports on worker 
solidarity and the local union, participation of the 
members in the activities of the union and loyalty, 
the extent to which members agree with union 
policies, the members’ attitudes toward minority 
groups, the role of the union, and the attitudes of 
special groups of members. 25 practical and 10. 
theoretical conclusions are reached, The schedule 
used in the survey is reproduced in an appendix.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 

6211. Andrews, Basil, & Finch, Dan М. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Truck-noise measurement. 
Proc. Highway Res. Bd, 1952, 31, 456-465.—Field 
tests were conducted to determine the correlation 
between sound-level Measurements on 16 different 
truck mufflers and jury evaluations of the annoy- 
ance due to noise produced by the trucks. ''The 
results of the analyses indicate that the American 
Standards Association Sound-level meter can be 
Used as a satisfactory instrument to indicate the 
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annoyance value of truck noise . . .” when used on 
the “A” scale (40 db. weighting) and set up inthe 
proper manner.—J. V. Zuckerman. 

6212. Atkinson, William H., Crumley, Lloyd M., 
& Willis, Marion Р. A study of the requirements 
for letters, numbers, and markings to be used on 
trans-illuminated aircraft control panels. U. S. 
Naval Air Material Cent., 1952, Rep. Ted. No. 
NAM Е1-609, pt. 5, 26 p.—This experiment was de- 
signed" to evaluate the legibility of the forms for 
numerals developed in the Aeronautical Medical 
ч Equipment Laboratory. These numeral forms are 
- compared to the forms embodied in Air Force-Navy 

` Drawing 10400 and the font developed by Berger. 
"The tests were conducted under conditions of red 
transillumination ranging from .10 to 3.30 footlam- 
berts and under conditions of daylight illumination 
М with intensities of 11, 24 and 34 footcandles. Where 
total errors are employed as the criterion, it has been 
found that the AMEL proposed form is superior to 
the other two forms with red transillumination or 
daylight illumination. In the analyses of the error 
scores for individual digits, the digits of the AMEL 
proposed series are not always significantly more 
legible than their counterparts in the other two fonts. 
—H. E. Page. 

6213. Faverge, J.-M. Analyse et structure du 
travail. (Analysis and structure of work.) Bull. 
cent. étud. rech. Psychotech., 1952, No. 1, 1-8.— 
The quantitative analysis of work is not free from 


' ‘the danger of cutting apart the structural units of 


the working process. This can be seen when one 
attempts to measure the time used for components 
of work. In learning some type of work one often 
arrives at the well-known plateau stage; then new 
Structural units are formed and the observations 
made at the beginning of the learning period have 
lost their importance. Neither faculties nor apti- 
tudes can be isolatedly measured in experiments; 
the meaning of the special task must be taken into 
consideration. The 3 factors that can be measured 
are the verbal, numerical and special factor.— 
M. Haas. ` 
* 6214. Grime, Geoffrey. (Road Res. Lab., Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, England.) Traffic and road 
Safety research at the Road Research Laboratory, 
i aS Proc. Highway Res. Bd, 1952, 31, 466— 
T: = he organization and the scope of work of the 
1 с and Safety Division of the Road Research 
АДУ are described. Research is performed on 
ее low and road layout, skidding, vehicle per- 
К енче and street lighting, and pedestrian 
ee sychologically oriented studies of the rela- 
aa ee neon safety propaganda and improved 
176 or surfaces of crossings showed that road 
боп ee were more effective than propaganda in 
Кошо ing observance of crossings. Women make 
ana E of marked pedestrian crossings than men, 
Жо ldren are more observant of the crossings than 
men.—J. V. Zuckerman. 


6215. Humphre i i 
б П у, Carroll Е. Auditory displays. 
‚1. Spatial orientation by means of auditory eye 
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an exploratory study. Silver Spring, Md.: Applied 
Physics Lab., Johns Hopkins University, 1952. 6 p.— 
This study attempted to arbitrarily select a series of 
signals which would minimize the time lag resulting 
Írom attending to first one signal and then to the 
other. Also, it attempted “to determine, by use of 
new signals, whether auditory data could be used to 
display spatial localization." Apparatus and pro- 
cedure are discussed. Conclusion was that “the 
auditory signals used are of some value in presenting 
information in terms of spatial location.” —H. R. 
Myklebust. 


6216. Humphrey, Carroll E., & Thompson, John 
E. Auditory displays. II. Comparison of auditory 
and visual tracking in one dimension. A. Discon- 
tinuous signals, simple course. Silver Spring, Md.: 
Applied Physics Lab., Johns Hopkins University, 
1952. 6 p.—It is possible to present a course which 
may be tracked as well with auditory presentation of 
signals as witli visual signal presentation and the 
subjects were able to track the course efficiently for 
both auditory and visual presentation. Apparatus 
and methods of procedure are discussed.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 


6217. Humphrey, Carroll E., & Thompson, John 
E. Auditory displays. II. Comparison of auditory 
tracking with visual tracking in one dimension, B. 
Discontinuous signals, complex course. Silver 
Spring, Md. : Applied Physics Lab., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1952. 7 p—Type of signals, apparatus 
and method were identical to study II, A (see 6216). 
The course used in the present study was much more 
difficult. ` Conclusions include the finding of indi- 
vidual differences in tracking ability; auditory 
signals are as adequate as visual signals for tracking 
and a moderate correlation exists between auditory 
and visual tracking scores.—H. R. Myklebust. 


6218. Mead, Leonard C., & Wulfeck, Joseph W. 
(Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Human engineering : 
the study of the human factor in machine design. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1952, 75, 372-379.—A summary of 
some recent thinking and research in this field.— 
B. R. Fisher. 


6219. Prisk, C. W. Effect of barrier-line location 
at no-passing zones. Proc. Highway Res. Bd, 1952, 
31, 356-374.—A comparative study of no-passing- 
zone markings, the national-standard (yellow barrier 
line next to center line) and the Missouri-type 
(yellow line in middle of driving lane), was con- 
ducted. Observations were made of driver operation 
of vehicles driving through the zones and roadside 
interviews concerning preferences were conducted 
with 805 drivers. The conclusions are drawn that 
measured differences in operating characteristics on 
the national-standard and the Missouri-type no- 
passing-zone markings are slightly in favor of the 
national-standard system. The driving public does 
not show a significant preference for either marking. 
—J. V. Zuckerman. 


(See also abstracts 5632, 5640, 5656, 5668, 5677) 
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Business & COMMERCE 
(See abstract 6202) 


PROFESSIONS 


6220. Fairbanks, Rollin J. (Episcopal Theological 
Sch., Cambridge, Mass.) Diagnosis in pastoral care. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 6 (Spring), 34-38.—An il- 
lustration of the clinical influence on the work of the 
pastor is the emphasis upon diagnostic understand- 
ing instead of moralistic judgment. Such errors as 
snap decisions, professional isolation, and pre-deter- 
mined opinions are yielding to sustained investiga- 
tion, professional consultation, and open-mind view 
of the total situations.—P. E. Johnson. 

6221. Healy, Irene, & Borg, Walter В. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) Personality and vocational interests 
of successful and unsuccessful nursing school fresh- 
men. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 767-775.— 
The Guilford-Martin and the Kuder Preference 
Record, form CM, were given to 187 nursing school 
freshmen. Scores made by the 140 who successfully 
completed the first year were compared with the 
remaining 47 who dropped out. On the Guilford- 
Martin a greater percent of the drop outs made ex- 
tremely low scores on the nervousness, depression, 
cycloid tendencies, objectivity and cooperativeness, 
and rhythmic scales. No significant differences were 
obtained on the Kuder with both groups making 
high scores on the scales related to nursing. The 
authors believe that in responding to the Kuder the 
students attempted “to fit a desired stereotype."— 
W. Coleman. 

6222. Howe, RevelL. The role of clinical tr: 
in theological education. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
6 (Spring), 1-12.— Theological education is sick with 
“subject-matteritis,” fragmented without wholeness, 
and without paying enough attention to the student. 
“Clinical training provides theological students the 
opportunity in a person-to-person situation to 
receive supervised training in the process of inter- 
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personal relations which are basic to effective pas- 
toral care.” In discovering the importance of rela- 
tionships, students may be confronted by them- 
selves, by other people, by the needs of persons, and 
the questions growing out of existence.—P. Е, 
Johnson. 

6223. Roe, Anne. A psychologist examines 64 
eminent scientists. Sci. Amer., 1952, 187(5), 21- 
25.—The author’s studies of eminent scientists which 
have been reported in several technical papers are 
here summarized. Differences in personality and 
interests are shown between biologists, physicists 
and social scientists. Common to all groups is a 
“driving absorption in their work."—C. M. Louttit. 

6224. U. S. Dept. Army. Adjutant General’s 
Office. Personnel Research Section. An explora- 
tory study of the relationship of West Point class 
Standing and achievement of the rank of general 
officer. Personnel Res. Sect. Rep., 1950, 843. 7 р. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute 
(1719 N St., N. W.), Document No. 3550, microfilm, 
$1.00; photocopy, $1.00.—The names of 88 general 
officers who were West Point graduates were ob- 
tained from the 1946 Army Register and their final 
standings in their respective West Point classes were 
secured. The class standings were converted into 
percentile ranks and the median percentile ranks of 
the total group and of sub-groups defined by two 
dichotomizations were determined, as follows: (1) 
a median percentile rank of 68 for the total group of 
88 рз officers, (2) a median percentile rank of 
66 for the 71 general officers graduating before 1917 
as compared with 86 for the 17 graduating after 
that, (3) a median percentile rank of 65 for the 36 
officers who became generals before 1942 as compared 
with 73 for the 52 officers who became generals 
during or after 1942, The relatively small number 
of general officers involved in the study precluded the 
drawing of definite conclusions but the results ap- 
peared to be potentially useful in setting up hypothe- 
ses, 


The Last Word . ~ . - 


Errata: The author's address in entry number 
2100, March 1953, should read: (Queens Coll., 
Flushing, N. Y.) 


. Entry number 4251, June 1953, should read: 

wThis article presents a rationale for results obtained 
by the same investigator who factor analyzed W-B 
subtests for psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, and 
brain-damaged male veterans between the ages of 
20and 40. . . ." 


. + * 


The editorial staff spends many hours searchin 
for material which should be included in this journal. 
Sometimes they make errors of commission and of 
omission. An almost unpardonable error was to fail 
to include Current trends in psychological theory on 
its first appearance іп 1951. We did not receive a re- 
view copy from the publisher. Now, after the value 
of this book is widely recognized, we hope in part to 
rectify our error. In order to record the work per- 
manently, while at the same time conserving space, 
we are including the notice in entry number 4711. 
It has not seemed necessary to include full abstracts 
of each paper at this late date. 


, The British Journal of Psychology—Statistical Sec- 
tion has changed its title to British Journal g 
Statistical Psychology (Brit. J. statist. Psychol.) wi 
volume 6, 1953. 


T following journals have been added to our 
st for regular coverage. Those marked with an 
asterisk are received regularly in the Editorial Office. 


^ n Psychotherapeutica Psychosomatica et 
Piu opaedagorica (Acta Psychother. Psychosom. 
paedagog.) beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. 


* Biometrics (Biometrics) beginning with Vol. 9, 
No. 1, 1953. 

Bleter far Yiddisher Dertsiung (Bl. Viddisher 
Dertsiung) beginning with the 1950 issues. 

* Bulletin of the Isaac Ray Medical Library (Bull. 

Ie Ray med. Libr.) beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Econometrica (Econometrica) beginning with 
Vol. 21, No. 1, 1953. 

* Ergologie (Ergologie) beginning with Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1952. 

Jewish Education (Jewish Educ.) beginning with 
Vol. 22, No. 1, 1950. 

Journal of Medical Education (J. med. Educ.) 
beginning with Vol. 27, No. 1, 1952. 
iot) ante (Neurone) beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 

Nursing Outlook (Nurs. Outlook) beginning with 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. 

* Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 

chiatrie (Praxis Kinderpsychol. K inderpsychiat.) 
Кашу with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1952. 

* Quarterly Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society (Quart. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc.) beginning 
with Vol. 1, No. 7, 1950. 

* Quarterly Journal of Economics (Quart. J. 
Econ.) beginning with Vol. 67, No. 2, 1953. 

The Reading Teacher (Reading Teach.) begin- 
ning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. 

Shikha (Education) (Shikha) beginning with the 
current issues. 

* Social and Economic Studies (Social econ. Stud.) 
beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. 

* Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie. (Z. exp. angewand. Psychol.) begin- 
ning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. 
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INDEX 


The Psychological Index is a bibliog- 
raphy of psychological literature which 
was published annually for the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association from 
1895 to 1936. Thirteen of the forty- 
two volumes are out-of-print: numbers 
2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 25, and 
26. The remaining 29 issues are priced 
at $2.00 per volume, and sold in sets 
or separately. 


Ten per cent discount is given on 
orders over fifty dollars. 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, О. С. 


fended as а first course in psychology at the college 6232. Fales, Walter. (Lincoln U., Pa.) Causes 
level; the book devotes Parts I and II to a study of and effects. Phil. Sci., 1953, 20, 67-73.—' On levels 
p the nature, scope and methods of psychology and the which allow for ane exact measurements and pre- 
t personal factors that influence psychological develop- dictions we have little use for the terms ‘cause’ and 
М тепе, and Part III to a discussion of the human or- ‘effect.’ But when we use them, we should be aware 
, ganism, With this background the students are of the distinction between transeunt and immanent 
а given considerations of the dynamics of human ad- causes. This distinction is particularly relevant 
fitment and the resultant human activity in Parts when the relations between causality and temporality 
V and V.—S. M. Amatora. are discussed. When we speak of causes and effects 
a * 6228, Zirkle, Conway, & Meyerhoff, Howard A. Оп levels which involve motivation of living beings, 
ЛЫ let science. Washington: American Association the very necessity of our referring to causes and 
* for the Advancement of cience, 1952. vii, 108 p.— effects indicates that the Processes we are talking | 
ys Papers discussing aspects of science in Soviet about аге not fully understood.” —H. Ruja. 
* lissia presented at an AAAS symposium in De- 6233. Irving, John А. (U. Toronto, Can.) Science 
ri cember 1951 are presented in this volume. The papers and values; explorations in philosophy and the 
es Se with genetics, physiology and pathology, psy- Sciences. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1952. xi, 148 p. 
te, с ology and psychiatry, social science, soil science, $3.50.—The author characterizes this volume of 
Шз [ ysics and chemistry, mathematics, and intellectual essays as a “series of preliminary explorations in un- 
P^ iu. In the final paper Zirkle appraises Soviet charted domains of philosophy and the social sci- 
е2 ege and points out that political interference or ences.” 12 essays treat such topics as science and 
“a ы 18 very extreme in genetics, but is least soin values, evolution and ethics, existentialism, progress, 
4 р! ysical science and mathematics, Each paper re- human nature, world tension, and the future of 
p Views scientific contributions in Czarist Russia asa humanity. It is suggested that advances in psy- 
y 643 
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70225. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Traité de psychologie 
e. (Treatise on animal psychology.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. xv, 362 p. 
1,000 fr.—Presents an introduction to animal psy- 
chology emphasizing theoretical discussion of recent 
research. 2 chapters steer a course between anthro- 
pomorphism and extreme behaviorism by stressing 
-organismic unity, and distinguish between “higher” 
and “lower” animals. The remaining 9 chapters 
cover the topics: sleep, consciousness, instinct, com- 


- * parative behavior, reflexes, vocalization, and related 


uman behavior. 
—F. Laycock. 


6226. Hess, Eckhard Н. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Com- 
pur psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 
39-254.— Literature of comparative psychology of 
_ animals for the year ending May, 1952 is reviewed 
under the major headings: sensory processes, orienta- 
tion, instinctive behavior, learning, and social be- 
havidr. 71-item bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 
6227. Walters, Annette, & O'Hara, Kevin. (Coll. 
+ StsCalherine, St. Paul, Minn.) Persons and person- 
‚ ality; an introduction to psychology. New York: 
"Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. xvii, 678 p. $4.75. 
—The data of scientific psychology are presented 
with the person as the center of interest, and where 
feasible, scientific psychology is related to relevant 
a theological and philosophical considerations. In- 


Bibliographies for each chapter. 


background for the states in the USSR.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


6229. Bergmann, Gustav. (U, Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Theoretical psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 
4, 435-458.— Theoretical psychology is a branch of 
the philosophy of science," it is tlie lagi of psychol- 
ogy. From this point of view the author essays an 
integrative and interpretive statement of the status 
of psychological theory with primary concern with 
the literature for the year ending April, 1952. 40 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

6230. Board, Richard. Meaning and operations 
in psychoanalytic theory. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 445— 
450.—Meaning is considered as an experience, such 
as the doctor's in observing a patient, and is ex- 
amined in its relation to the abstractions composing 
psychoanalytic theory. It is proposed that psycho- 
analytic concepts derived from experience by usual 
scientific procedures, should more logically be derived. 
Írom experiences of meaning which they are designed 
to organize.—C. T. Bever. 

6231. Chiba, Tanenari. Method of psychology, 
especially of “whole psychology." Kydika Kagaku, 
1951, 1(1), 1-11.— Western and Oriental methods in 
psychology are contrasted. It is argued that the 
intuitive methods of Oriental psychology are im- 
portant for understanding social character. In Jap- 
anese with English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 


n 
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chology and the social sciences have brought us to 
‘the threshold of a New Enlightenment," and thus 
the author attempts to indicate in an exploratory 
way the vistas which lie ahead.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6234. Kelman, Harold (Chm.), Weiss, Frederick 
A., Tillich, Paul, & Horney, Karen. Human nature 
can change: a symposium. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1952, 12, 62~68.—In every human being there is the 
potentiality to fulfill his possibilities as a human 

cing as circumstances permit. The change from 
potentiality to actuality comes about through the 
expression of essential human attributes such as 
conflict and cooperation, Deep emotional re е0 
makes us aware of our inherent potentiality to be- 
come human. Man is both free and finite. Man's 
greatness and dignity are unchangeably his power of 
changing himself and of endangering and risking 
himself in this change.—D, Prager. 


6235. Kuroda, Masasuke. Essence Intuition as a 
scientific research method. Kydiku Kagaku, 1951, 
1(1), 39-50.—The intuitive [priscae МЕМ Goethe, 
Hasserl, Lewin, and Jaspers are descri and con- 
trasted. In Japanese with English summary,— 
C. M. Louttit. 


6236. Miro Edward L. The concept of the 
unconscious in the history of medical chology. 
Psychiat, Quart., 1953, 27, 115-138.—'" The aim of 
this paper is to wander hither and yon through 
history, and to sift out some facts which contribute 
to the thesis that the unconscious is an old and oft- 
revised concept.” 42 references,—D. Prager. 


6237. Odier, Charles. Vers une synthése des 
théories psychologiques. (Towards a synthesis of 
psychological theories.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1952, 11, 249-252.—The public, impressed by 
our contradictions and polemics, often doubts the 
value of our work and does not realize that our sci- 
ence has been made over by the experimental method. 
Each school of perehologiats tries to explain a par- 
ticular aspect of reality. n attempting to do so each 
group displays a centrifugal tendency by a devotion 
to theories which move away from the facts. A 
working pror is therefore suggested which would 
involve the promotion of a list o definitely verified 
facts with added coefficients of reality.—K. Р. 
Muenzinger. 


6238, Sen, Indra. The nature of mind 
to Sri Aurobindo. Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 20, 315 
35.—The mind is a particular stage in a process of 
evolution, marked by an inner division dus to the 
unreconciled working of instincts and the inertia of 
matter, on one hand, and self-consciousness imper- 
fectly formed as reason, on the other. Mind is 
therefore an intermediate principle—a transitional 
phenomenon.—G. E. Bird. 

6239. Sen, Indra. The standpoint of Indian 
chology. Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 89-95,— 
principal elements in human nature are the subcon- 
scious, the conscious and the Superconscious. The 
exploration of the superconscious is of crucial impor- 
tance. The approach must be fuller integration, 
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greater freedom from prepossessions, acceptance of 
the truth and a realistic interest in the present and 
the past. That involves a dispassionate introspec* 
tion. Yogi psychology should be investigated Dy the 
universities, for the teacher of Yoga is able to impart 
into the re of the student the detachment he is 
secking.—G, E. Bird. $ 


^ 


6240. Strasser, Stephan. Wesen und Grénzen ` 


des Schüpferischen im Up UE ae и 
im Zusammenhang mit der philosophischen An: ч 
pologie Jean-Paul Sartre's. (The nature and limits’ 
human creativity—some notes in connection witlr 
the philosophical anthropology of Jean-Paul Sartre.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1952, 1, 46-58.— Sartrg's 
conception of man as radically free and self-creative 
is criticized for failing to consider the limits imposed 
by given conditions. Human motivation is“ passive- 
receptive" as well as "active-creative." “The còn- ` 
crete human beng is plainly no occupant of the 
extreme ontological regions; he is neither a clod of 


matter nor an autonomous, completely self-intelligi- 3 - 


ble spirit."—E. W. Eng. - 

6241. Vetter, August. Selbstkritik der Philos- . 
ophie als Anthropologische Aufgabe; 
dung der Menschenlehre bei Alois Dempf. 
criticism in ca ав an anthropological tasks =" 
Alois Dempf's foundations for a doctrine of man.) ^+ 


Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1952, 1, 5-14.—Alois | © 


Dempf’sviews are summarized and discussed. The 
history of philosophy in its swings, trends, and , 
shifts represents a progressive explication and 


formalization of the modes of experiencing possible? 4 


for man. Various historical approaches in philos- Б 
ophy are related to different basic modes of human 
experiencing. The culmination of philosophy in æ* 
"philosophia perennis, correspondin 
nature" is envisaged by Dempf.—E. 

6242. von Ivanka, 
“Mensch-seins” in der modernen Existenzanalyse 
und im Denken der Kirchenviter. (The problems 
of “being human" in modern existence-analysis and 
in the thought of the church fathers.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1952, 1, 117-121.—Modern existential- 
ist and Christian patristic thought are in agreement 
on human existence as the basic problem, and on the 
free, autonomous, and self-constructive nature of ^ 
man. The modern psychotherapist’s analysis of 
the human situation tends to be in accord with that 
of the church fathers.—E. W. Eng. 


METHODS & Apparatus 
6243. Andrews, T..G. [Ed.] Méthodes de la 
psychologie. (2 vol.) Paris, rl Mi Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1952. vii, 882 p. 1.500 fr. 
each vol.—A French translation by Paul Fraisse of 
а gene! work: “Methods of psychology,” (see 


. Eng. 


` 6244. Chapman, John A. (Montana State U., 
Missoula.) A simple method for hoto- 
phic records of single cathode ray tube ев. 


urtox News, 1953, 31, 22-23.—A method is de- 
scribed, and wiring diagram given, for controlling 
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сө ts 
tHe oscilloscope beam so that records may be made 
‘of single traces.—C. М. Louttit. 
* 6245. Delgado, Jose M. R. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
- a ‘New Haven, Conn.) Permanent implantation of 
multiJead electrodes in the brain. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1952, 24, 351-358.—A technique is described for 
implantation with the Horsley-Clark instrument of 
stainless steel wire electrodes in animal brains. As 
У mahy as 7 wires are cemented parallel to each other 
* with tHe non-insulated tips so.differing in height that 
. Wifferent points in the depth of the brain are con- 
-= "acted. The resulting electrode needle is 0.5 mm. in 
Е diameter. There is very little brain trauma .or 
* resulting gliosis. Electrodes are well tolerated with- 
out infection or behavioral change. A plate electrode 
for studying the surface of the brain is also described. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
6246. Francois, J., Moens, R, & Moens, R. 
Anew electronic tonometer. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1952, 
-+ 36, 694.—An instrument for measuring intraocular 
pressure is described.—D. Shaad. 
_ 6247, Rudner, Richard. (Naval Research Labor- 
* alory, Washington, D.C.) The scientist qua scientist 
7" makes value judgments. Phil. Sci., 1953, 20, 1-6.— 
^L" The scientist, as scientist, accepts ог :гејесіѕ hy- 
^+ potheses. When he does so, he makes value judg- 
^: a ments. He selects a confidence level which reflects 
^^". his judgment оѓ“. . . the importance, in the typi- 
het cally ethical sense, of making a mistake... ." 
Г These value judgments should be made carefully 
b rather than intuitively, unconsciously, and hap- 
DU chazardly.—H. Рија. 
"+ 0248. Wilson, E. 


i ( Bright. (Harvard U., Cam- 
| + bridge, Mass.) An introduction to scientific research. 
l e „New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. xiii, 375 p. $6.00.— 
| ' "This book is an attempt to collect in one place and 
Э to explain as simply as possible a number of general 
* principles, techniques, and guides for procedure 
Which successful investigators in various fields of 
Science have found helpful." Separate chapters dis- 
fuss the choice and statement of the research prob- 
em, literature searching, elementary scientific 
method, design of experiments and of apparatus, 
= 7Ţ7 &ecution of experiments, treatment of data (in- 
cludin sampling, measurement and its errors, 
Statistical analysis of data), probability, mathe- 
| antis methods and computation, and reporting 
| of the results of research.—C. М. Louttit. 


|, New TEsts 
no Goguelin, P. Études sur deux tests. 
ЧУ оп two tests.) Кер, Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 
m 38.—A “practical technical test” and a test of 
aed Sentences similar to the one in the Army 
m use, Presented. Norms based on several levels 
ndustrial workers as well as several factor analy- 
ses are given.—G, Besnard. 
un. Jay, Edith Sherman. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Re ) A book about me. Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Eu Associates, 32 р. 50¢—This book pre- 
* ah etches of many home and play situations 
Teby children in kindergarten can define life as 


> 
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they see it and accordingly provide the teacher or 
parent with knowledge of activities, interests, and 
attitudes. A 32-page Teacher's Manual, accom- 
panying an Analysis Sheet, gives directions for ad- 
ministration and interpretation.—L. А. Pennington. 

6251. Maslow, A. Н. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.), Birsh, E., Honigmann, L, McGrath, F., 
Plason, A., & Stein, M. Manual for the Security- 
Insecurity Inventory. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1952, 10 p.— The definition, pur- 
pose, construction, validity, reliability, norms, in- 
structions, uses, and limitations of the 75-item 
Inventory are given, 15 references—L. A. Pen- 


nington. 
(See also abstract 6534) 
STATISTICS 
6252, Adcock, С. J. A note on cluster-directed 
analysis. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 249-253.— 


“Thurstone’s multiple group method of factor 
analysis has been widely used as a basis for rotation 
to simple structure. To make the most of the econ- 
omy offered by this method, factor axes may be 
located directly by the correlation clusters; and 
methods of doing this are here discussed."—M. О. 
Wilson. 

6253. Appel, Valentine. Companion nomographs 
for testing the significance of the difference between 
uncorrelated percentages. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 
325-330.—The nomographs not only test the differ- 
ences referred to but determine sampling sizes when 
one is planning studies involving comparison of per- 
centages.— M. О. Wilson. ^ 

6254. Ayers, J. Douglas, & Stanley, J. Perham. 
The rolling totals method of computing sums, sums 
of squares, and sums of cross-products. Psycho- 
metrika, 1952, 17, 305-310.—Equipment needed 
includes the IBM sorter and tabulator equipped with 
the Cord Cycle Total Transfer (Rolling) Device. 
Advantages of the method are that (1) it saves timé 
and eliminates need for a summary punch, (2) it 
provides immediate independent visual checks on 
the accuracy of cross-products of each successive 
variable and, (3) the controlling is done by JOE 
so that it is unnecessary to change wires with eac 
run through the tabulator.— M. О. Wilson. 

6255. Bose, R. C., & Bush, К. A. (U; North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill.) Orthogonal arrays of 
strength two and three. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 
23, 508-524.—Orthogonal arrays can be regarded as 
natural generalizations of orthogonal Latin squares, 
and are useful in various problems of experimental 
design. The known upper bounds for the maximum 
possible number of constraints for arrays of strength 
2 and 3 are improved, and certain methods for con- 
structing these arrays are given.—G. C. Carter. 

6256. Cattell, Raymond В. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
P-technique factorization. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27 : 6521), 
536-544.—It is held that there is no independent 
clinical method of research ; rather, clinical problems 
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‚ can be investigated more appropriately with refined 
statistical measurements. The author summarizes 
his P-technique factorization methods, which he 
considers promising for future clinical research. 12 
references.—H. Р. David. 


6257. Connor, W. S. Some relations among the 
blocks of symmetrical group divisible designs. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1952, 23, 602-609.—It is well known 
that if every pair of treatments in a symmetrical 
balanced incomplete block design occurs in А blocks, 
then every 2 blocks of the design have À treatments 
in common. It is shown that a somewhat similar 
property holds for symmetrical group divisible 
designs. In the course of the investigation there are 
introduced certain matrices which are of intrinsic 
interest.—G. C. Carter. 


6258. Drion, E. F. Some distribution-free tests 
for the difference between two empirical cumulative 
distribution functions. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 
23, 563-574.—It sometimes happens that of 2 em- 
pirical cumulative distribution curves (step curves) 
1 lies entirely above the other. The problem then 
arises, what is the probability that this will happen 
when both are random samples from the same popu- 
lation. A partial answer is given. Moreover an 
analogous method allows us to give an exact answer 
to the problem of the maximum difference between 
2 empirical cumulative distribution functions of 
random samples from the same population, but only 
if both samples have the same size. The result 
leads, by using the Stirling approximation for the 
factorials, to the asymptotic formula of Smirnov.— 
G. C. Carter. 


6259. Faverge, J.-M. Quelques aspects de la 
théorie du pronostic et de la validation. (Some 
aspects of the theory of prognosis and validity.) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 219-228.—A study of 
the theory of prediction and validity shows that the 
notion of measurement is not necessarily tied to the 
nature of the variable studied but should be inter- 
preted in terms of the goal to be achieved, in terms 
of the problem at hand, i.e., an a priori numerical 
value given to a variable is often meaningless but 
may become meaningful when interpreted in terms 
of the projected use of the variable.—G. Besnard. 


6260. Garrett, Henry E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Statistics in psychology and education. 
(4th ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1953. xii, 
460 р. $5.00.—Frequency distribution; measures of 
central tendency ; measures of variability ; cumulative 
distributions, AEG methods, and percentiles; the 
normal probability curve; linear correlation; re- 
gression and prediction; reliability of the mean; the 
reliability of the difference between means; testing 
experimental hypotheses, analysis of variance in 
determining the significance of differences between 
means; scaling of mental tests; reliability and valid- 
ity of test scores; further methods of correlation; 
partial and multiple correlation; and multiple cor- 
relation in. test selection are discussed. (See 21: 
980.)—G. C. Carter. 
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6261. Gibson, W. A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Orthogonal and oblique simple structures. Psycho- 
metrika, 1952, 17, 317-323.—" We have suggested 
that the transformation matrix for an orthogonal’ 
simple structure solution may often be closely ap- 
proximated simply by normalizing the columns of the 
sum of the matrices A and T of the oblique simple 
structure solution."— M. О. Wilson. 


6262. Goodman, Leo A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Serial number analysis. J. Amer. statist. ASS., 
1952, 47, 622-634.—The problem discussed is that 
of sampling without replacement from a discrete, 
finite, uniform population. One source of this prob- 
lem is the analysis of serial numbers on manu- 
factured items in order to estimate the total number 
of items manufactured. Minimum variance unbiased 
estimators of the parameters are obtained and com- 
pared with other estimators which have been sug- 
gested. Tests of hypothesis and confidence inter- 
vals are also discussed.—G. C. Carter. 


6263. Gordon, Mordecai H. (VA Hosp., Chilli- 
cothe, O.), Loveland, Edward H., & Cureton, Edward 
Е. An extended table of chi-square for two degrees 
of freedom, for use in combining probabilities from 
independent samples. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 
311-316.—The table, with values ranging from .001 
to .999 is described and illustrated.— М. О. Wilson. 


6264. Hamilton, Max. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
An iterative method for computing inverse matrices. 
Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 181-188.— 
The advantages of iterative methods of computation 
over direct methods are summarized, with particular 
reference to the inversion of matrices. An extremely 
simple method for finding such an approximation, 
and then accelerating its convergence is demon- 
strated. A worked example is given, deliberately 
chosen to illustrate the chief difficulties—G. C. 
Carter. 


6265. Harvitz, D. G., & Thompson, D. J. (Iowa 
State Coll, Ames.) A generalization of sampling 
without replacement from a finite universe. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 663-685.—A general 
technique is offered for the treatment of samples 
drawn without replacement from finite universes 
when unequal selection probabilities are used. Two 
sampling schemes are discussed in connection with 
the problem of determining optimum selection prob- 
abilities according to the information available in a 
supplementary variable. These two schemes have 
limited application. They should prove useful, 
however, for the first stage of sampling with multi- 
stage designs, since both permit unbiased estimation 
of the sampling variance without resorting to addi- 
tional assumptions.—G. C. Carter. 


6266. Kogan, Leonard S. Statistical methods. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology, (see 27: 6521), 519—535.— Recent de- 
velopments in the applicability of statistical methods 
to clinical research are surveyed. Included are con- 
figurational statistics, comparisons of individual and 
group profiles, correlational techniques, sampling 
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problems, design planning, and statistical infer- 
ences. ‘‘Always present is the danger that statistical 
methodology may be regarded as a substitute for, 
rather than an adjunct to, the basic processes of 
insight, logic and experience.” 86 references.— 
H. P. David. 

` 6267. Kruskal, William H., & Wallis, W. Allen. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Use of ranks in one-criterion vari- 
ance analysis. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 583— 
621.—Given C samples, with m; observations in the 
ith sample, a test of the hypothesis that the samples 
are from the same population may be made by rank- 
ing the observations from 1 to Хл;, finding the C 
sums of ranks, and computing a statistic H. Under 
the stated hypothesis, H is distributed approximately 
as x* (C — 1), unless the samples are too small, in 
which case special approximations or exact tables 
are provided. One of the most important applica- 
tions of the test is in detecting differences among the 
population means.—G. C. Carter. 


6268. Leiman, John M., & Hill, Franklin L., Jr. 
The correction of errors of plotting in a rotated factor 
matrix. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1952, 52-28, viii, 13 p.—As a refinement of factor 
analysis procedure, a method is offered to correct 
error caused by “graphical rotations of factor mat- 
rices when these rotations do not amount to an 
orthogonal rotation in the aggregate and when an 
orthogonal solution to the rotation problem is 
sought.” —R. Tyson. 


6269. Lord, Frederic M. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Notes on a problem of multiple classification. Psy- 
chometrika, 1952, 17, 297-304.—How may N men 
be assigned to л jobs when the proportion of 
men to be assigned to each is known in advance? 
A solution is developed.—M. О. Wilson. 


6270. Lorge, Irving, & Kruglov, Lorraine. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U., New York.) A sug- 
gested technique for the improvement of difficulty 
Prediction of test terms. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 554-561—To equate more adequately 
equivalent forms of a test, the authors recommend 
that items be matched for difficulty not merely the 
test asa whole. Since some tests cannot be pre-tried, 
the writers investigated the use of judges in estimat- 
Ing the difficulty of items. Their findings suggest 
that a well-trained small group of judges can esti- 
mate item difficulty pretty well. Provision of in- 
шо regarding the item difficulty of some of 
the items does not seem to be of any appreciable 
assistance towards estimating very accurately item 
difficulty —W. Coleman. 


6271. Michael, William B., Perry, Norman C., & 
Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern’ California, Los 
Ene) The estimation of a point biserial co- 
S eae of correlation from a phi coefficient. Brit. 
G Sychol. Statist. Sect, 1952, 5, 139—150.—A 
оа has been derived which furnishes an estimate 

а Print biserial coefficient of correlation from 
en ledge of the magnitude of a phi coefficient com- 
Puted from use of contrasted groups of equal pro- 
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portions. A technique is described by which the 
degree of systematic error in the formula may be 
ascertained from Pearson’s Volumes of Normal 
Bivariate Surface.—G. C. Carter. 


6272. Moses, Lincoln E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Atwo-sampletest. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 
239-247.—]n some forms of behavior, defensive 
responses in particular, extreme scores become 
significant. For example, in reaction time, small 
scores could indicate vigilance and large ones re- 
pressiveness. It is held that differences between 
means are inappropriate and, instead, a method 
uing ranks of the observations is proposed.—M. О. 

ilson. 


6273. Mosteller, Frederick. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Statistical theory and research de- 
sign. Annu. Rev. Psychol, 1953, 4, 407-434.— 
Literature in these fields for the year ending May, 
1952 is reviewed under the major headings: test 
methods, selection procedures, nonparametric 
statistics, ranking methods, contingency tables, 
regression, quick computation methods, effects of 
departures from assumptions, models of transforma- 
tions, surveys, and scaling. 84-item bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

6274. Myers, Charles T. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
The factorial composition and validity of differently 
speeded tests. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 347-354.— 
Factors revealed are the ability to answer questions 
correctly and the tendency to answer them quickly. 
As a result, it is held that descriptions of tests are 
incomplete unless they specify the speededness 
involved.— М. О. Wilson. 


6275. Paulson, Edward. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
An optimum solution to the k-sample slippage prob- 
lem for the normal distribution. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 610-616.—A slippage problem for 
normal distributions is formulated as a multiple 
decision problem, and a solution is obtained which 
has certain optimum properties. The discussion is 
confined to the fixed sample case with the same 
number of observations from each distribution, and 
the normal distributions involved are assumed to 
have a common but unknown variance.—G. C. 
Carter. 

6276. Rennes, P. Etalonnages et procédés prat- 
iques d'enregistrement des données individuelles. 
(Norms and practical process of incorporating indi- 
vidualcases.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 249-261. 
—Wihen faced with an individual case the psychom- 
etrist may need to evaluate either the actual ability 
or the aptitude of the person with reference to some 
available norms. The norms are often misleading 
since the population on which the norms were derived 
may be quite heterogeneous with respect to many 
variables, such as sex, age, social milieu, etc. It 
often becomes necessary to devise new sets of norms 
for each new situation. Several methods of setting 
norms are presented and the benefits as well as the 
liabilities of each method for each of many different 
situations are explained.—G. Besnard. 
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6277. Tippett, L. Н. С. The methods of statistics. 
(4th ed.) New York: John Wiley, 1952. 395 p. 
$6.00.—A discussion of the logical basis of practically 
all current statistical methods with many practical 
illustrations of these techniques. Chapter headings 
include: Frequency distributions and measures, 
Distributions derived from the theory of probability, 
Inference from random samples, Errors in large 
samples, Small samples, Simple analysis of variance, 
Further analysis of variance, Correlation and associ- 
ation, Sampling errors in simple correlation and 
analysis, Multiple and partial regression and correla- 
tion, Non-linear regression, and Problems of practi- 
cal application. Significance tables and charts are 
included. 153 references.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6278. Tyler, Fred T. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Some examples of multivariate analysis in educa- 
tional and psychological research. Psychometrika, 
1952, 17, 289-296.—Formulae for solution of the 
following problems are presented: (1) Could two 
groups of subjects arise from the same population? 
(2) 1f not, is it possible to classify a person into 
either group? (3) If so, into which group is the 
person best classified ?— M. О. Wilson. 

6279. Woodruff, Ralph S. Confidence intervals 
for medians and other position measures. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 635-646.—A method of ob- 
taining confidence intervals for medians and other 
position measures using a principle that has been 
applied to simple random sampling is described. 
Itisextended to any type of sampling. This method 
does not depend on the assumption that the distribu- 
tion is normal or any other special type. All proofs 
and illustrations are in terms of medians but the 
principles apply equally to any other position 
measure.—G. C. Carter. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


6280. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Ed.) The fourth 
mental measurements yearbook. Highland Park, 
N. J.: Gryphon Press, 1953. xxiv, 1163 р. $18.00.— 
The major section of this reference work lists 793 
tests originally published or revised in the period 
1948-1951 and some older tests which were not in- 
cluded in earlier editions (see 23: 3523). These 
entries include 596 original reviews of tests, and 
bibliographies on the tests totaling over 4,000 refer- 
ences. The second section includes 429 books on 
measurement with 758 excerpts from published re- 
views. The indexes include: periodical directory, 
publisher director, titles, personal names, and a 
classified index of tests—C. M. Louttit. 


6281. Dührssen, A., & Schwidder, W. (Eds.) 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychia- 
trie; Zeitschrift für analytische Kinderpsychologie, 
Psychotherapie und Psychagogik in Praxis und For- 
Schung. Darmstadt, Germany: Verlag für Med- 
izinische Psychologie. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1952. 
By subscription DM 0.90; quarterly DM 2.70. Single 
issue DM 1.—Papers reporting child psychological, 
child psychiatric and therapeutic work of interest 
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to the practitioner. Contributions to pedagogical, 
juristic and other borderline questions, reports on the 
status of work abroad, and book and journal refer- 
ences. Abbr.: Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat. 

6282. Edwards, Sarah Scott (Comp.), & Cook, 
Pauline (Ed.) Theses and dissertations presented 
in the graduate college of the State University of 
Iowa 1900-1950. Iowa City, Ia.: State University 
of Iowa Libraries, 1952. v, 351 p.—This bibliog- 
raphy includes title and publication reference, if any, 
for all theses and dissertations during the period 
mentioned. Arrangement is by department in which 
work was done, and chronological within depart- 


ments. Doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses 
are in separate sections. Author index.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


6283. Giorgi, G. (Ed.) Neurone; periodico di 
neurologia, psichiatria e scienze affini. Mantua, 
Italy: Amministrazione Provinciale Mantova, Ospe- 
dale Psichiatrico Provinciale (Casella Postale). 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953. Three times yearly. Annual 
subscription: Italy L. 1.500; foreign $3.00.—Pub- 
lishes experimental, clinical, and general articles in 
neurology, psychiatry, psychology, endocrinology, 
neuroradiology, and neurosurgery, and child neuro- 
psychiatry. Abbr.: Neurone. 

6284. Hogrefe, C. J. (Ed.) Zeitschrift fiir experi- 
mentelle und angewandte Psychologie. Góttingen, 
Germany: Verlag für Psychologie. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January 1953. Quarterly. Each number, 18 DM; 
160 DM by yearly subscription.—The object of this 
journal is to publish research in the field of experi- 
mental and applied psychology not suitable for 
Psychologische Rundschau. French and English 
summaries. Critical book reviews. Abbr.: Z. exp. 
ang. Psychol. 

6285. Huggins, H. D. (Dir.) Socialand economic 
studies. Jamaica, B. W. I.: Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, University College of the West 
Indies. Vol. 1, No. 1., February 1953. Quarterly. 
Single issue 5s.6d. or 75¢.—Reports on the work un- 
dertaken by or in association with the Institute of 
Social and Economic Research devoted to research in 
the social sciences of the University College of the 
West Indies. Other contributions will be considered. 
Abbr.: Social econ. Stud. 

6286. Page, Е. Н. (Ed.) Bulletin of the Maritime 
Psychological Association. Halifax, N. S.: Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Dalhousie University. [Vol. 1, 
No. 1], Spring, 1952. Semiannually.—Includes 
papers, reports, notes, items of news, as well as 
official papers of the Association. Abbr.: Bull. marit. 
Psychol. Ass. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


6287. Schneck, Jerome M. An outline of the 
development of the Society for Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 
2.—A brief description of the historical and organi- 
zational roots of The Journal of Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis and the Society for Clinical and 
Experimental Hypnosis.—E. G. Aiken. 
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6288. Baumgarten, Eduard. John Dewey and 
his influence. Sammlung, 1952, 7, 465-474.—In 
demonstrating Dewey’s influence the author first 
presents A. N. Whitehead’s ideas about the philos- 
opher’s services for American civilization which con- 
cerned the functioning of the social system. Dewey 
had incorpérated into a system an old American 
motive, namely mode and consciousness of life. 
He then discusses Dewey’s basic ideas in regard to 
education.—M, J. Stanford. 


6289. Lewis, Genevieve. Lettres de Leibnitz 
aArnauld. (Letters from Leibnitz to Arnauld.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 113p. 
Fr. 500.—The introduction gives a history and inter- 

' pretation of the philosophical correspondence be- 
tween Leibnitz and Arnauld. Included are letters 
from Leibnitz to Landerin Ernest (1); to Land- 
grave de Hessen-Rheinfels (1), to Arnauld (8) all 
between 1686 and 1690, and 1 to Quesnel in 1707 
referring to the earlier correspondence.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


6290. Rahman, F. Avicenna’s psychology. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1952. xii, 127 p. 
$2.50.—The subtitle, which is descriptive, reads: 
“An English translation of Kitāb al-najāt, Book II, 
Chapter VI with historical-philosophical notes and 
textual improvements on the Cairo edition.” In the 
introduction the author describes the manuscripts 
used and relates Avicenna’s views on a number of 
psychological topics to those of Aristotle and other 
Greek philosophers. In the Notes he summarizes 
the argument of each text chapter and presents 
interpretation and documentation of certain pass- 
ages. Avicenna’s psychology is basically Aristotel- 
ean with influences from other Greek writers and 
ота! arguments.  Bibliography.—C. М. 

outtit, 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


6291. Austin, Lucille N. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Basic principles of supervision. Soc. Casewk, 
1952, 33, 411-419.—The author discusses super- 
vision in terms of principles of learning, both from 
the Psychoanalytic and educational fields; the selec- 
tion of an individualized teaching method for the 
oen worker; various patterns of learning and 
dug Shown by different workers; the use of the 
& ucational diagnosis; handling transference reac- 
tons; and evaluations of the worker's performance. 
—L. B. Costin. 


С ed Raimy, Victor C. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
& "Hs PSychology as a profession. In Brower, D., 
27: у L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 
aie 1), 545-559.—The professional growth of 

dm Psychology since World War II is epitomized 
tea пе varied Pressures for practicum and research 
Ay ning. “А search of the literature fails to reveal 
es ‚оча attempts to blueprint the future of 

ical psychology." Recent professional develop- 
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ments likely to influence future growth are surveyed. 
11 references.—H. P. David. 


(See also abstract 6702) 
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6293. Christian, John J. (Naval Med. Res. Inst., 
Bethesda, Md.) The relation of adrenal weight to 
body weight іп mammals. Science, 1953, 117, 78-80. 
—Data for 26 mammals "show that the adrenal 
gland weight follows a definite logarithmic relation- 
ship to body size [weight] for all species examined, 
and that this relationship parallels that in a single 
species (Rattus) over a wide age and weight range." 
Certain methodological and interpretive reserva- 
tions are stated.—B. К. Fisher. 

6294. Estes, Betsy Worth. A study of the rela- 
tionship between temperament of thoroughbred 
broodmares and performance of offspring. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1952, 81, 273-288.—T wo groups of thor- 
oughbred race mares were divided according to their 
temperament ratings. Their racing performance was 
compared with each other and with their offspring. 
There is a relationship between dam's performance 
and offspring's performance. Temperament of dam 
is not a significant factor in racing class of progeny. 
—Z. Luria. 

6295. Ibáñez, Félix Martí. The history of endo- 
crinology as seen through the evolution of our 
knowledge of the adrenal gland; biography of a 
medical idea. Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 547—566.— 
An historical review setting forth the contributions 
by Addison (1849), Brown-Séquard (1899), and 
Murray (1891) terminating in this first of 2 reports 
with studies by Loewi and Cannon.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

6296. Inman, Verne T., Ralston, H. J., Saunders, 
J. B. de C. M., Feinstein, Bertram, & Wright, El- 
wood W., Jr. Relation of human electromyogram 
to muscular tension. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 
4, 187-194.—Muscular tensions and lengths in cine- 
plastic amputees were measured with a strain- 
gauge dynamometer and EMGs were simultaneously 
recorded over and in the muscles. Results: The 
integrated EMG parallels tension in human muscles 
contracting isometrically. No quantitative relation 
exists between EMG and tension when a muscle is 
allowed to change in length. EMG amplitude di- 
minishes when muscles are stretched. No quantita- 
tive relationship exists between EMG and muscle 
power.—R. J. Ellingson. 

6297. Karlberg, Petter. Determination of stand- 
ard energy metabolism (basal metabolism) in 
normal infants. Acta paediatr., Stockh., 1952, 41, 
Suppl. 89. 151 p.—New and specialized techniques 
are described and utilized for the measurement of 
the standard energy metabolism in infants under 
2.5-3.0kg. in body weight. 10 page bibliography.— 
D. Prager. 

6298. Leblond, C. P., & Eartly, Н. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Cam.) An attempt to produce complete 
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thyroxine deficiency in the rat. Endocrinology, 
1952, 51, 26-41.— To check upon the fact that com- 
plete thyroidectomy in man and animals seldom pro- 
duces myxedema the authors study for several inter- 
vals the effect of controlled low-iodine diets fed to 
150 young thyroidectomized male rats in a series of 
experimental and control groups. Results showed 
that "virtually complete thyroid deficiency can be 
produced by controlled feeding" and by maintaining 
room temperature at rather high levels. “Тһе fail- 
ure of the homothermic mechanism is considered the 
end result of progressive depletion of thyroxin 
stores."—1L. А. Pennington. 

6299. McArthur, Norma. The frequency of mono- 
ушаг and binovular twin births in Italy, 1949-50. 
Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog, 1953, 2, 11-17.—Analy- 
sis of the statistics of twin births in Italy in 1949 and 
1950 shows a tendency for frequency of monovular 
twinning to increase with maternal age, and to in- 
crease also with parity in young mothers, it being 
more closely related to maternal age than to parity. 
The frequency of binovular twinning seems inde- 
pendently related to maternal age and parity, in- 
creasing to a maximum at ages 35-39 years, the 
frequency not increasing between birth ranks 1 and 
2, but subsequently increasing. There may be a 
modal birth rank as well as a modal maternal age, 
binovular twinning being more closely related to 
the latter.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

6300. Mangold, Otto, & Testa, Italo. Eineiige 
Zwillinge bei Triton: ihre experimentelle Herstellung 
und ihre Regulation. (Movular twins in Triton: 
their experimental production and their regulation.) 
Acta Genet, med. Gemellolog, 1953, 2, 49-68.—Arti- 
ficial Ne: of Triton alpestris and Triton taeniatus 
was produced by cutting through the median plane 
of early gastrulae by a glass thread. The lateral 
halves gave rise to normal or near normal twins, with 
heads coming out better than tails. Further experi- 
ments, applying the complete presumptive epidermis 
of another gastrula to the wound surfaces of the 
severed one, resulted in imperfect larvae, the head 
being often asymmetric and showing synophthal- 
mous or cyclopic character. In both series of experi- 

' ments, the right-hand member of the twin pair 
showed inversion of sius viscerum. 24 references.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

6301. Neff, William D. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Physi- 
ological psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 
255-272.—Literature of physiological psychology 
for the year ending June, 1952 is reviewed under the 
major headings : sensory discrimination, basic drives, 
emotion, learning, memory and problem solving, 
and physical changes in mental disease. 107-item 
bibliography.—C. М. Louttit, 

6302. Schlosberg, Harold, & Stanley, Walter C. 
(Brown U., Providence, R. I.) A simple test of the 
normality of twenty-four distributions of electrical 
skin conductance. Science, 1953, 117, 35-37.—An 
acceptable measure of basic skin conductance or 
GSR “must yield the normal distribution of meas- 
ures that conventional statistical techniques demand. 
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There is some precedence for assuming that a unit 
which meets this requirement will also meet another, 
that of an equal-unit scale.” Procedures and findings 
of a study in which changes in resistance at “high, 
low, and intermediate levels of ‘tension’”’ were meas- 
ured and examined for normality by a rapid, con- 
venient technique are reported briefly. Conductance 
(in micromhos) was the unit of choice; in general, 
the square root of conductance most frequently 
yields distributions which approximate normality.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

6303. Young, William C., Rayner, Barbara; Peter- 
son, Roy R., & Brown, Mina М. (U. Kansas, 
Lawrence.) The thyroid and reproductive perform- 
ance in the adult male guinea pig. Endocrinology, 
1952, 51, 12-20.—Drug injections and surgery were 
used to study the effects of thyroxine upon sexual 
performance. Repeated tests, using a control, un- 
treated group for comparison purposes, showed that 
the sex drive was unaltered in the 2 experimental 
groups although fertility was lower in the thyroid- 
ectomized group. It was concluded that “the vital 
activities are not strongly dependent on thyroid 
activity in the male guinea pig . . . this helps ac- 
count for the failure to find a closer relationship be- 
tween the thyroid and reproduction in this species." 
—L. A. Pennington. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


6304. Crain, Stanley M. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Development of electrical activity in the 
cerebral cortex of the albino rat. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1952, 81, 49-51.—Bipolar recordings of 
electrocorticograms from 50 animals, differing in age, 
immobilized by selected drugs, indicate that by the 
10th day of age the tracings approximate those of 
the adult animal. The local application of strychnine 
to the exposed cortex, resulting in spike activity, 
suggests that the electrical activity arises, at least in 
part, from cortical cells. The development of these 
responses is more gradual than but similar in other 
respects to the development of electrical patterns in 
the kitten and young rabbit.—L. A. Pennington. 

6305. Echlin, Francis A., Arnett, Vitold, & Zoll, 
John. (New York U.) Paroxysmal high voltage dis- 
charges from isolated and partially isolated human 
and animal cerebral cortex. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1952, 4, 147-164.— ECGs were obtained from neuro- 
nally isolated cortex in 8 humans, 3 monkeys, 15 
cats, and 2 dogs. “Paroxysmal” discharges or ab- 
normal bursting occurs from such cortex. The burst 
phenomenon occurs in partially isolated cortex and 
over chronically isolated cortex. Similar activity is 
present over the partially isolated cortex surround- 
ing brain tumors.—R. J. Ellingson. 

6306. Garbuzenko, L. 1. О nekotorykh faktor- 
akh, vlifaíishchikh na sudorozhnuíü gotovnost’ i 
prodolzhitel’nost’ sudorog pri élektrosudorozhnoi 
terapii psikhozov. (On several factors, influencing 
seizure-readiness and the duration of convulsions in 
electroconvulsive therapy of psychoses.) Zh. Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(3), 20—34.— Observations of 
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the influence of the dilation of blood vessels, hydra- 
tion, dehydration, and alkalosis on the threshold of 
seizure in electro-convulsive therapy coincide with 
data derived from schizophrenics who have been 
treated with insulin, camphor, or ammonia salts. 
“Humanization” of electroconvulsive therapy is 
predicted.—J. D. London. 

6307. Henry, Charles E., & Scoville, William B. 
Suppression-burst activity from isolated cerebral 
cortex in man. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 
1-22.—ECGs were recorded from various parts of 
the frontal lobes in 34 patients during lobotomy or 
topectomy. Undercutting of the cortex produced a 
marked decrease in electrical activity of only the 
undercut'cortex and the development of " suppression 
bursts" of fast activity alternating with quiet sec- 
tions of record. These responses are not apparent 
in the EEG, but are still present months later on 
repeat ECG. It is concluded that there is autoge- 
nous electrocortical activity, and reverberating cir- 
cuits are not necessary for its maintenance.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

6308. Humphrey, Tryphena. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The relation of oxygen deprivation to fetal reflex 
arcs and the development of fetal behavior. J. 
Psychol., 1953, 35, 3-43.—This is a review article, 
with 163 references. Oxygen deprivation acts in the 
adult upon both flexor and myotatic reflexes to 
facilitate them initially, then inhibit, and finally sup- 
press them as anoxia progresses. There is an oxygen 
gradient in the central nervous system, with high re- 
quirements in the cortex, cerebellum, and other 
higher motor centers, as compared with low oxygen 
need of the lower motor neurons. In a reflex are the 
highly specialized sensory fibers are most sensitive 
to oxygen deficit, and the lower motor neurons most 
resistant. It has appeared that the same order did 
not exist in the fetus, but the reviewer urges that 
this was only because the more complex or secondary 
teflexes had not appeared as yet.—R. W. Husband. 

6309. Ingram, W. R. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Brain stem mechanisms in behavior. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 397-406.—Posterior hypo- 
thalamic destruction in cats produces somnolence 
accompanied by slow synchronous waves in the 
EEG resembling the sleep type.” Other restricted 
basal lesions are described which produce patterns of 
disturbed “personality” and behavior, although 
awareness and normal visceral and somatic func- 
tions are preserved. Itis suggested that the ventro- 
pa portion of the hypothalamus probably rein- 
Gel and intensifies the inhibition of rage exerted 
rom other areas, and that this inhibition may be in 
dom on the lower brain stem and other portions of 
the hypothalamus which appear to facilitate rage 
ehavior; and that the malevolent attitude of the 
Savage cats seems to involve some cortical mech- 
anisms.— R. J. Ellingson. 

p Lindsley, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
н Psychological phenomena and the electro- 
443 pee оЁтат. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 

6.—An attempt [is] made to show how psy- 
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chological and neurophysiological data may be 
related through time relationships. . . . Evidence 
is submitted which suggests that the alpha activity 
cycle is associated with an excitability cycle in par- 
ticular aggregates of cells. The excitability cycle is 
proposed as a means of pulsing and coding sensory 
impulses, and examples are provided from behavior 
and subjective experience in support of this con- 
cept.”—R. J. Ellingson.” 

6311. MacLean, Paul D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Some psychiatric implications of physio- 
logical studies on frontotemporal portion of limbic 
system (visceral brain). EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1952, 4, 407-418.—Some sensory and motor func- 
tions of the frontotemporal limbic and extralimbic 
cortex, derived from stimulation experiments on 
cats and monkeys, are described. It may be inferred 
that at least the limbic portion of this region appears 
to be organized around the oral activities of the 
animal as they pertain to feeding and to the vocaliza- 
tion, attack, and defense involved in obtaining food. 
Examples of epigastric and other sensations in pa- 
tients with epileptogenic foci in the frontotemporal 
region are cited. The question is raised whether 
there may be a substratum in that region for oral- 
affective experiences in view of the growing evidence 
that the memories and feelings related to the “oral 
senses" are partially integrated there and tied into the 
workings of the brain as a whole.—R. J. Ellingson. 

6312. MacLean, Paul D., Horwitz, Norman H., 
& Robinson, Franklin. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Olfactory-like responses in pyriform area 
to non-olfactory stimulation. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1952, 25, 159-172.—In the anesthetized rabbit, cat, 
or monkey, natural olfactory stimulation gave rise 
to induced potentials of from 400 to 500 microvolts, 
with frequencies ranging from 12 to 20 per second. 
Synchronized activity in the hippocampus appeared 
upon stimulation of the ipsilateral nostril. With 
careful control of anesthesia, responses in the rabbit 
pyriform could be evoked by taste stimulation or 
noxious stimulation of the head, toes, or tail. These 
responses were of lower amplitude and frequency 
than those from olfactory stimulation. Implications 
for study of visceral sensation and limbic lobe func- 
tion are discussed.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

6313. Mitchell, Ruth; Truant, A. P., & Clark, 
Byron B. (Tufts Med. Coll., Boston, Mass.) Pene- 
tration of acetylcholine into nerve fibers demon- 
strated by a new chemical method. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., М. V., 1952, 81, 5-6.—By use of the chemical 
method for quaternary ammonium compounds to 
isolated Squid axons, followed by controlled wash- 
ings, it was found that ACh did penetrate into the 
interior of the axon as shown by its appearance in 
the extruded axoplasm.—L. A. Pennington. 

6314. Paterson, A. Spencer. (West London 
Hosp., Eng.) Experience with electrical stimulation 
of limited parts of the brain in the baboon and man. 
Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 311-314.—The author gives 
specifications for procedures useful in estimating the 
effective strength of the electric current, since as 
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much as 99% of the applied current may not reach 
the brain cortex at all.—M. L. Simmel. 


6315. Stamm, John S. (California Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pasadena.) On the relationship between 
reaction time to light and latency of blocking of the 
alpha rhythm. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 
61-68.—With the occipital alpha rhythm being re- 
corded continuously, 20 Ss were subjected to 5 ex- 
perimental situations. Mean reaction times were 
significantly different under different conditions; 
mean latency times (of alpha blocking) were essenti- 
ally constant. Latency times both longer and shorter 
than reaction times were obtained in all Ss and under 
all conditions. Although reaction and latency times 
appear to be measures of essentially independent 
systems, they seem to be not completely independent 
since they are positively correlated (mean r=0.3). 
—R. J. Ellingson. 


6316. Teitelbaum, Harry A. (1801 Eutaw Pl., 
Baltimore, Md.) The rhythmic activity of the nerv- 
ous system. Phil. Sci., 1953, 20, 42-58.—Research 
by Adrian, Hoagland, Lorente de Nó, von Bonin, 
and others supports a number of neurological theses. 
Among these are: synchronization may be due in 
part to a direct electrical influence of one group of 
nerve cells on another; the rhythms of the brain may 
be dependent on the general properties of cell 
masses; the electrical and chemical phases of nerve 
activity are interchangeable on a quantum level; 
frequency in nerve function is analogous to periodic 
motions in electrons; neural processes have a quan- 
tum nature; the asynchronous contractions of 
muscle fibers in tonus resemble Brownian move- 
ments; neural activities conform to the second law of 
thermodynamics; the timing of neural impulses is as 
important as their topology; the negative feed-back 
functions prominently in integrating nervous re- 
sponse; the cortex is a forecasting mechanism, but 
the forecasting can never be precise. 45 references. 
—H. Ruja. 


6317, Ulett, George A. & Gleser, Goldine. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) The effect of ex- 
perimental stress upon the photicall activated 
EEG. EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 1952, 4, 251.— 
Abstract. 


6318. van Harreveld, A. Re-innervation of paretic 
muscle by collateral branching of the residual motor 
innervation. J. comp. Neurol., 1952, 97, 385—405.— 
Partial denervation of the sartorius muscle of the 
rabbit was done for the purpose of determining the 
extent to which collateral branching of remaining 
motor fibers would take place. An abundance of 
branching takes place, beginning within 4 or 5 days 
after nerve sectioning. The outgrowing collateral 
branches enter empty neurilemmal tubes and by them 
are guided to motor end-plates where functional 
terminal structures are formed. Gradual restoration 
of function in the paretic muscle reflects the growth 
and maturation of these collaterals.—C. P. Stone. 


(See also abstracts 6245, 6581) 
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6319. Fisk, G. W., & Mitchell, A. M. J. ESP 
experiments with clock cards. J. Soc. psych. Res., 
Lond., 1953, 37, 1-14.—Clock cards with 12 possible 
hours were used, and scoring was done on the basis 
of proximity to the correct hour, thus giving 7 possi- 
ble values. The method of “Down through the 
Sealed Pack" was utilized, 12 cards arranged in 
random order, with 54 percipients. The group results 
indicated a highly significant positive deviation from 
chance expectation. Results were appraised by 2 
methods: direct hits only, and divergences. An 
"Angular Error" effect was found to exist: The 
hours П, III, VII & IX were preferred, while VIII, 
X, XI & XII were evaded.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

6320. Hardy, James D., Wolff, Harold G., & 
Goodell, Helen. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) 
Pain sensations and reactions. Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1952. xv, 435 p. $6.50.—A 
monograph which covers “. . . the traditional con- 
cepts of pain, the newer data respecting the phenom- 
enology of pain, . . ." and an outline of a ©“... 
comprehensive theory of pain experience compatible 
with available information." 505-item bibliography. 
— М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6321. Ruch, T. C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Somesthesis and the chemical senses. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1953, 4, 111-136.—Literature on somes- 
thesis, taste, and smell for the year ending June 1952 
is reviewed. One section is devoted to smell and taste 
with only 9 references. The major portion is devoted 
to somesthesis with the major headings: propriocep- 
tors and skin receptors, and peripheral, cord, and 
cortical correlates of somesthesis. 61-item bibliog- 
гарһу.—С. M. Louttit. 

6322. West, D. J. Home-testing ESP experi- 
ments. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1953, 37, 14-25.— 
A large-scale search was carried on with the objective 
of discovering some consistently high-scoring ESP 
subjects. A total of 236 subjects were tested, but 
only 97 completed 16 or more runs. Only one sub- 
ject (Mr. B) was consistently outstanding in results, 
and another report on his reactions will be given later. 
—0. I. Jacobsen. 


(See also abstract 6703) 
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6323. Alpern, Mathew. (Pacific U., Forest Grove, 
Ore.) Metacontrast; historical introduction. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1952, 29, 631-646.—Reviews studies of 
effects of second flash of light in reducing apparent 
brightness of preceding flash which stimulated ad- 
jacent retinal area. Other depressing effects of 
photic stimulation, chromatic metacontrast, and 
binocular metacontrast are more briefly considered. 
42 references.— M. R. Stoll, 

6324. Arstikaitis, Maria, & Hodgson, Harold. 
The effect of lobotomy and electroshock on intra- 
Oculer pressure. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 1625- 
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1629.—The first procedure does not influence intro- 
cular pressure; the second gives a sharp rise followed 
by a slower return to normal.—D. Shaad. 

6325. Asher, H. Stimulus to convergence in 
normal and asthenopic subjects. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1952, 36, 666-675.—The conscious estimate of the 
position of an object is as important as accommoda- 
tion in determining convergence.—D. Shaad. 

6326. Ball, Ernest A. Walton. (Chicago (ІИ.) 
Coll. Optometry.) A study in consensual accommo- 
dation. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 561-574.—10 
male optometry students under 35 years of age 
served as subjects. All had 20/20 acuity and ap- 
proximately equal near-points of accommodation in 
the two eyes. In the objective test, the observer 
fixated a parallel bar target with one eye while the 
other was retinoscoped. In the subjective test, a 
Wheatstone stereoscope arrangement permitted the 
observer to see a cross when horizontal bars were 
presented to one eye and vertical bars to the other. 
Concave spheres of 0.25, 0.50, 0.75 and 1.00 D. 
power were placed before the stimulated eye, while 
the observer sought to keep all lines clear. An aver- 
age lag in accommodation of 0.106 D. was measured 
by retinoscopy in the non-stimulated eye, and an 
average lag of 0.213 D. on the subjective test.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

6327. Dittler, R. H., Rosemann, U., & Buchmann, 
Н.Н. (U. Marburg/ Lahn, Germany.) Zur Deutung 
des Pulfrich-Effektes. (The meaning of the Pul- 
frich effect.) Z. Biol., 1952, 105, 40-47.—T wo fun- 
damental objections are raised against the '*hypothe- 
sis of convergence" which was developed by M. H. 
Fischer and co-workers to explain the Bulfrich effect: 
(1) It is inconsistent with the experience that the 
visual distance of the “real” objects within the field 
of vision should undergo a change if the convergence 
of the observer is altered. (2) The “adjusting” im- 
pulses originating from the “state of contraction” of 
the exterior eye muscle would have, were they really 
to influence the depth localization in the sense of 
Fischer, to affect all objects within the field of vision 
at the same time, also those at rest. It seems impos- 
sible that, at this mode of adjustment, the effect 
should be limited to moving objects only.— (Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


6328. Fischer, M. H. (U. Munich, Germany.) 
Betrachtungen über den optischen Raumsinn. (Ob- 
servations on optical space-perception.) Z. Biol., 
1952, 105, 66-72.—A discussion occasioned by the 
criticism of Fischer’s theory of the Pulfrich effect by 
Eh Rosemann, and Buchmann (see 27: 6327). 

e Pulfrich effect is held to be an optokinetic phe- 
nomenon involving changes of depth perception and 
visual distance; the hypothesis of the time of per- 
ception need not be rejected, and the convergency 
ey pothesis is not applicable. The "principle of 
олсу of arrangement of visual objects in space” 
ee be maintained. In connection with continu- 
On movements of the eye, the field of vision fluctu- 
a Continuously together with the objects of 

1s1on.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 
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6329. Friedenwald, Jonas S., Wilder, Helenor 
Campbell; Maumenee, A. Edward; Sanders, T. E., 
Keyes, John E. L., Hogan, Michael J., Owens, W. C., 
& Owens, Ella U. Ophthalmic pathology, an atlas 
and textbook. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1952. 
ix, 489 p. $18.00.—A comprehensive collection of 
photomicrographs (240 plates) of the morphologic 
pathology of the eye is presented with textual ma- 
terial arranged in 18 chapters and organized with 
particular attention to teaching the pathology of the 
eye without disregard for its physiology —D.Shaad. 

6330. Fruchter, Benjamin, & Mahan, William W. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Some perceptual factors meas- 
ured by motion picturetests. J.educ. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 430—435.— Motion picture tests are especially 
useful in determining perceptual abilities. During 
World War II a test-film unit developed and investi- 
gated the use of such tests for skills important in 
flying training. Nine films were administered, to- 
gether with a battery of other tests to 2,281 aviation 
students. Centroid analysis of resultant scores 
yielded three factors, identified as pattern perception, 
movement detection, and division-of-attention.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

6331. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Psychological factors in visual acuity. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1952, 29, 624-630.— Discusses interpretation 
of blurred images and changes in accommodation 
affecting focus or intraocular pressure as psycho- 
logical factors in monocular acuity. Author thinks 
that Gregg's report of flashes of clear seeing in high 
myopia must be due to some factor in stimulus pat- 
tern or image-focusing mechanism, and he notes that 
McFadden did not determine what changes occurred 
in accommodation, nor take account of change in 
image size with distance of observation in reporting 
effects of practice on visual acuity.—M. R. Stoll. 

6332. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Targets and testing procedures for the measurement 
of visual acuity without glasses. Amer. J. Optom., 
1953, 30, 22-37.—Analyzes effects of different types 
of refractive errors on different forms of acuity tar- 
gets from the basis of simple blur circle theory. 
Illustrated with photographs made under simulated 
conditions.— M. R. Stoil. 

6333. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. (USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Physics and 
psychophysics of weightlessness—visual perception. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 373-395.—The author ex- 
trapolates from available data to predict in what 
respects visual perception may be altered in zero- 
gravity states. Although the simpler visual func- 
tions will not be altered in such an environment, it is 
highly probable that space perception will be 
markedly affected and distorted by visual illusions 
of mechanical origin.  69-item  bibliography.— 
A. Chapanis. 

6334. Gibson, James J., & Dibble, Frederick N. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Exploratory experiments 
on the stimulus conditions for the perception of a 
visual surface. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 414-419. 
—4 exploratory experiments are reported bearing 
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on the. texture-hypothesis. As previously 
stated, “the stimulus for a visual surface is a fully 
differentiated, sharp, or textured retinal image." 
Reformulated here, “а surface occurs in perception 
when the gradients of luminous intensity in the 
image between small regions of different intensity 
are maximally steep." Adequacy of these definitions 
are related to the experimental results. Implications 
for further study on the stimulus conditions involved 
in the perception of both surface character and edge 
are discussed.—7F. A. Muckler. 

6335. Giglio, Ernest J. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Visual acuity under special circumstances. Amer, 
J. Optom., 1952, 29, 647-655.—Reports study of a 
myopic college student who reported flashes of clear 
vision without glasses and who plays tennis and base- 
ball without correction. Multiple images of the 
20/80 eye were frequently reported when this was 
recognized without correction. The images were al- 
ways distributed in simple geometrical patterns of 
varied form. During flashes of clear seeing portions 
of images reflected from the cornea appeared blurred. 
Corneal droplets may be responsible for both effects. 
—M. R. Stoll. 

6336. Gumbel, Elton J. (Chicago (ТЇ) Coll. 
Optometry.) A study of depth perception in the light 
and dark adapted eye. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 
613-623.—5 observers, aged 21 to 29, with 20/20 un- 
corrected acuity in each eye, were tested on a modi- 
fied Howard apparatus. No significant differences 
were demonstrated between monocular observations 
with the dominant and non-dominant eye. Binocu- 
lar observations were much superior under photopic 
conditions, and superior at the 5% level of confidence 
for scotopic conditions. Comparing photopic and 
scotopic observations, binocular discrimination was 

much better under photopic conditions; results for 
re observation were equivocal—M. R. 
toll. 

6337. McLaughlin, Samuel C., Jr. A facilitative 
effect of red light on dark adaptation. US Naval 
Sch. Aviat. Med. 1952, Proj. No. NM 001 059.28.01, 
7 p.—A reduction in the dark-adapted visual thresh. 
old over that attained in total darkness, averaging 
+151 log muL for ten subjects, was effected by ten 
minutes' exposure to deep red light of .0056 ft-L. 
The theoretical and operational potentialities of this 
facilitation phenomenon, as well as some hypotheses 
concerning the mechanism underlying it, are dis- 
cussed.—Publisher. 

6338. Pascal, Joseph I. Effect of accommodation 
on the retinal image. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1952, 36, 
676-678.— The retinal image during accommodation 
is larger than that of the unaccommodated eye when 
clear images subtending a given retinal angle are 
compared.— D. Shaad. 

6339. Ripple, Paul H. Variation of accommoda- 
tion in vertical directions of gaze. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1952, 35, 1630-1634.—Increased accommodation 
can be demonstrated when the eye is turned down- 
ward and in, showing synkinesis with convergence. 

—D. Shaad. 
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6340. Schmidt, Ingeborg. Comparative evalua- 
tion of the Hardy-Rand-Rittler polychromatic plates 
for testing color vision. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 
1952, Proj. No. 21-31-013. iii, 10 p—The Hardy- 
Rand-Rittler polychromatic plates, being developed 
to test color vision, were evaluated in comparison 
with tests currently used. They proved to be similar 
to the AOC 19-plate test in screening in that all 
color defectives and also a number of normals failed. 
In quantitative classification of red-green deficiency, 
the results agree fairly well with those of the SAM 
CTT. The qualitative classification of protans was 
absolutely correct and that of deutans fairly reliable 
in comparison with the Nagel anomaloscope. Classi- 
fication of blue-yellow defectives could not be satis- 
factorily controlled because of no reliable standard. 
Some recommendations are made to improve adminis- 
tration and printing of H-R-R charts.—Publisher, 

6341. Schumann, William P. The objective deter- 
mination of visual acuity on the basis of the opto- 
kinetic nystagmus. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 
575-583.—A review with special attention to the 
work of Ohm and of Guenther.— M. R. Stoll. 

6342. Singer, Jerome L.  (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Personal and environmental deter- 
minants of perception in a size constancy experiment. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 420-427.—4 experiments 
are reported concerning the effect of the interaction 
of environmental, intermediate, and personal deter- 
minants on the making of size judgments of distant 
squares. Iu the first experiment, squares with 
meaningful content were perceived significantly 
larger than squares containing a nonsense figure, a 
circle, or a blank surface. The second experiment 
showed that the effect of meaningful stimulus content 
was a function of the type of experimental instruc- 
tions. In the third experiment, subjects chosen as 
extroverts or experimentally frustrated made judg- 
ments closer to constancy than controls. The fourth 
experiment investigated the interactions between 
frustration, type of instruction, and meaningful 
stimulus content. 17 references.—F. A. Muckler. 

6343. Sinha, Durganand. An experimental study 
of a social factor in perception: the influence of an 
arbitrary group-standard. Patna U. J., 1952, 6(1), 

—16.— "An experiment was performed [on 46 adult 
males] to study how the setting up of an arbitrary 
group-standard affected thé perception of the after- 
effect of a seen movement. The arbitrary standard 
seemed to act as the ‘correct duration’ of the after- 
effect and the observers tended to react in accord- 
ance with it. Conformity was gradual. There was 
also difference as to the extent of conformity. Con- 
formity was possible only within certain limits of 
scores, the maximum being when the standard was 
near the median of all the scores, Conformity to the 
standard often elicited satisfaction and failure to 
conform produced uneasiness."—C. M. Louttit. 

6344. Smith, William M. (Princeton. U., N. J.) 
A methodological study of size-distance perception. 
J. Psychol, 1953, 35, 143-153.— This experiment 
tested the size-distance function under two condi- 
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tions of observations: matching of nearby comparison 
objects with more remote standard objects, and of 
nearby standard with more remote comparison ob- 
jects. White cubes were used, 2 and 4 inches as 
standard, with the comparison cubes varying in size 
by quarter-inch intervals. Outdoor distances of 16, 
80, and 320 feet were used. Conclusions: it makes 
little difference whether the standard object or the 
comparison object is varied in distance; perceived 
size increases with distance, rather than decreasing 
or remaining invariant.—R. W. Husband. 

6345. Stewart, Charles В. (U. Houston, Tex.) 
Distance visual acuity testforschoolsurveys. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1952, 29, 551—560.—A pproximately 1000 
school children in grades 1 through 12 were checked 
using retinoscopic, visual acuity, phoria, corneal 
reflex, and cover tests. Criteria for referral were set 
at 2 D. hyperopia in grades 1 through 6, 1.50 D. 
hyperopia in grades 7 through 12; 0.25 D. myopia; 
1,00 D. astigmatism; 4 prism diopters lateral phoria 
at 2 meters; 1 prism diopter esophoria and 9 ex- 
ophoria at 40 cm., and squinters. Retinoscopy alone 
showed need for referral in more than 70% of those 
referred. No other test was equally efficient. The 
visual acuity test alone identified 39% with hyper- 
opia, 48% with myopia, 84% with astigmatism, and 
93% of those considered not in need of referral.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

6346. Vernon, M. D. A further study of visual 
perception. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. хі, 289 p. $7.00.—The author's 
“Visual perception" (see 11: 4045) is here extended 
in 11 chapters dealing with a re-assessment of 
earlier studies in view of the more recent. The 
proposition is developed that studies “should be 
aimed at demonstrating how the construct is built 
up and how it varies systematically from situation to 
Situation . . . that the individual constructs his 
perceived world . . . in accordance with the main- 
tenance of maximum stability, endurance, and 
consistency." It is suggested that studies with 
children might provide data relative to the manner 
in which categories of perception and reaction are 
Integrated and schematized thereby making possible 
the overlooking of unlikeness in the achievement of 
greater invariability. 15-page bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

6347, Vernon, Magdalen D. (U. Reading, Eng- 
land.) Vision. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 59-88. 
~ Literature on vision for the year ending March 
1952 is reviewed under the major headings: sensory 
Pesce in visual perception, color vision, con- 

gurational : phenomena, position & movement, 
Es ect of objective field conditions, and individual 
ifferences. 154-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 6246, 6828, 6829, 6830, 
6834, 6843) 
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Louis J. Some experiments on the perception of 
synthetic speech sounds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 24, 597-606.—A program of research on the 
identifiable characteristics of speech sounds is 
described. The results of several previous investiga- 
tions of this group are presented. With the use of 
synthetic speech equipment, the important char- 
acteristics of several classes of consonant sounds 
have been identified. The perception of a given 
consonant is a characteristic function of the vowel 
with which it is presented. Future directions of 
research and possible utilizations of results from 
synthetic speech experiments are discussed.—J. 
Pollack. 


6349. Davis, K. H., Biddulph, R., & Balashek, S. 
(Bell Tel. Labs., Murray Hill, N. J.) Automatic 
recognition of spoken digits. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 24, 637-642.—A method for automatic 
machine recognition of decimal digits with an accu- 
racy of 97 to 99 percent is described. The basic 
steps are: the statistical characteristics of specific 
aspects of a given person’s repeated enunciation of 
the digits are determined; a pattern analysis is made 
for each digit to yield a “comparison standard” for 
each digit; an unknown sound is then matched 
against each comparison standard; and, finally, the 
best match is determined. The circuity for these 
steps is described.—7. Pollack. 


6350. Galambos, Robert, 
Auditory responses in the cochlear nucleus. 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 244.—Abstract. 


6351. Hardy, Howard C. (Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, Ill Tentative estimate of a 
hearing damage risk criterion for steady-state noise. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 756-761.—The 
author reviews several previous estimates of criteria 
for noise safety and advances a new estimate based 
upon several factors. In answer to the problem 
whether the criterion should be roughly independent 
of the noise frequency band (as advocated by Kryter) 
or should decrease with higher intensities (as 
advocated by McGrath), the author decides in 
favor of the latter. Two limiting criteria are offered: 
The first is the damage risk criterion above which 
injury will probably result—it is the sound level 
equivalent to 100 sones per octave band. The second 
is the criterion below which no injury will result 
despite the length of exposure—it is the sound level 
equivalent to 50 sones per octave band.—7. Pollack. 


6352. Harris, J. Donald. (U.S.N. Sub. Base, New 
London, Conn.) An historical and critical review of 
loudness recruitment. USN, Submar. Med. Res. 
Lab., 1952, 11 (17), Rep. No. 200, 47 p.—Some 
partially-deaf ears are paradoxically „much more 
sensitive to loudness of sound at certain intensities 
than normal-hearing ears. 122 references to studies 
of the recruitment phenomenon are quoted, analyzed, 
and discussed. 13 methods of determining recruit- 
ment, the clinical significance of recruitment, and 
some theoretical explanations are presented.— M. F. 
Palmer. 
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6353. Harris, J. Donald. (U. S. Navy Med. 
Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Pitch dis- 
crimination. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 750- 
755.—Frequency discrimination thresholds (DL’s) 
were obtained for tones between 60 and 4000 cps 
and for loudness levels of 5 to 30 phons for three 
experienced subjects. The psycho-physical method 
employed was the method of constant stimulus 
differences, a psycho-physical procedure which 
yields the lowest DL's. In agreement with previous 
investigations, the results indicate that the DL (Af) 
decreases as the sound level increases and decreases 
as the baseline frequency increases. The general 
relationships obtained are similiar with those ob- 
tained by several earlier investigators with one 
notable exception (the widely quoted and utilized 
data of Shower and Biddulph). The absolute levels 
of the DL's are, in general, somewhat lower than 
previous studies with one notable exception. (Ko- 


ester).—1. Pollack. 

6354. Harris, J. Donald. (U.S.N. Sub. Base, 
New London, Conn.) Pitch discrimination. USN, 
Submar. Med. Res. Lab., 1952, 11 (22), Rep. No. 
205, 22 p.—A new determination of the differential 
limen at 125, 250, 500, 1,000, 2,000, and 4,000 cps, 
from 5 to 30 decibels above threshold and 60 cps. 
from 5 to 15 decibels above threshold was made on 
three well-trained subjects, using a forced-judgment 
variant of the method of constant stimulus difference. 
The general relationship between sensitivity and 
loudness is found to be approximately constant over 
the frequency range used. Absolute differential 
limen continue to decrease as frequency decreases; 
the relationship being more marked at the lower 
loudness level. These data differ sharply from data 
obtained by approximately sinusoidal frequency 
modulation М. F. Palmer. 


6355. Harris, J. Donald, & Myers, Cecil K. 
(U.S.N. Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) Experi- 
ments on fluctuation of auditory acuity. USN, 
Submar. Med. Res. Lab., 1952, 11 (13), Rep. No. 196, 
29 p.—Auditory thresholds were determined on 3 
men in 1-decibel steps as a function of time: moment- 
to-moment, hour-to-hour, day-to-day, and week-to- 
week. The typical moment-to-moment fluctuation 
was of the order of slightly less than 1 decibel. This 
is in contrast to the views of those who feel the 
instability of the audiogram is in the order of + 5 
decibels. Relatively greater variability of high tone 
acuity as against low tone acuity was determined 
to arise not from inexact headphone placement but 
probably from an instability of the initial section of 
the basilar membrane.— M. F. Palmer. 


6356. W. H. Huggins. (Air Force Research 
Center, Cambridge, Mass.) A Де principle for 
complex frequency analysis and its implications in 
auditory theory. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
582-589.—The author considers how do we obtain 
such extremely acute frequency discrimination (as 
low as 1 part in a 1000) from an organism whose 
peripheral end-organ shows extreme differential 
insensitivity to frequency. The principle advanced 
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stems from recent developments in communications 
and mathematical theory. The principle is the 
phase filter. In terms of this principle, the author 
demonstrates that many of the properties of the 
ear—which were thought to work against acute 
frequency sensitivity—work in the direction of 
acute frequency sensitivity—J. Pollack. 

6357. Licklider, J. C. R. (Massachusetts Inst, 
Technology, Cambridge. Hearing. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1953, 4, 89-110.— Literature selected from 
over 500 titles on hearing for the year ending May 
1952 is reviewed under the major headings: cochlea, 
detection and discrimination, subjective attributes 
of sound, and hearing speech. 92-item bibliography. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

6358. Licklider, J. C. R. (Mass. Inst. of Tech., 
Cambridge.) Оп the process of speech perception. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 590-594.—'' The 
process of speech perception is analyzed into three 


"main operations: (1) translation of the speech signal 


into form suitable for the nervous system, (2) 
identification of discrete speech elements, and 
(3) comprehension of meaning. The first operation 
appears to correspond roughly to the transformation 
made by the sound spectrograph. The second may 
be carried out by the neural equivalent of a set of 
matched filters. The third appears to involve a 
neural form of cross-correlation that exhibits some 
of the properties of the analogous electronic process.” 
— I. Pollack. 

6359. Miodonski, Jan. An inner-middle ear test. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 296-299.—An 
observer’s ears were plugged and then his head and 
neck covered first with gauze bandage and then a 
4-cm layer of putty. A small funnel was fixed in 
front of the mouth, the external portion of which 
could be either filled with putty or left open. The 
relation between two audiometric curves obtained 
with and without the funnel putty in place indicates 
the degree to which air borne vibrations to the mouth 
and nasal cavities improve ordinary bone-conduction 
hearing. A discrimination between pathology of the 
middle ear and of the inner ear is suggested on the 
basis of the amount of deterioration of hearing that 
is produced by a complete stop-up of the external 
meatus.—I. J. Hirsh. 

6360. Nilsson, Gunnar. (Caroline Hosp., Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) The immediate improvement of 
hearing following fenestration operation. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1951, 39, 329-337.—A procedure 
is described for measuring the hearing of patients 
during a fenestration operation performed under 
local anesthesia. The tests show that the opening of 
the mastoid and the removal of the incus and of the 
head of the malleus have no influence on hearing 
and that the hearing immediately improved when 
the labyrinth is opened. Some anomalies are dis- 
cussed in which there is no improvement after 
fenestration. One possibility is otosclerosis in the 
round window.—I. J. Hirsh. 

6361. Rawnsley, Anita L, & Harris, J. Donald. 
(U.S.N. Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) Studies in 
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short duration auditory fatigue. V. An investigation 
of the spread of fatigue within narrow frequency 
limits. USN, Submar. Med. Res. Lab., 1952, 11 (16), 
Rep. No. 199, 14 p.—Auditory fatigue was deter- 
mined in 5 observers to 1000 cps. tones of 30, 50, 70, 
and 90 db. sensation level, and its spread to closely 
` adjacent frequencies was examined. The method of 
residual fatigue was used to avoid the intrusion of 
beats in simultaneous masking. When a tone was 
sounded in one ear and immediately a second tone 
was sounded, there was a decrease in sensitivity to 
the second tone. Largest decrement was found for 
test tones from 990 through 1010 cps. with a broad 
spread at higher sensation levels.—M. F. Palmer. 
6362. Zwislocki, J. (University ENT Clinic, 
Basel, Switzerland.) Eine verbesserte Vertaubungs- 
methode für die Audiometrie. (Ап improved mask- 
ing method for audiometry.) Acta olo-laryng., 
Stockh., 1951, 39, 338-356.— Three usual masking 
methods are discussed (by noise, by a pure tone at 
the same frequency as the test tone, and by a jet of 
waterorair). Masking by pure tone is shown to be 
ineffective because there is no actual masking but 
only the forming of a single combined tone. Wide- 
band noise is claimed to be ineffective because of the 
amount of excess energy there is required and wasted 
on either side of the small band that is needed for 
masking. It is suggested that the masking noise 
utilize only a narrow frequency band around the 
testing tone frequency. Results obtained with such 
narrow bands are shown.—4J. J. Hirsh. 


6363. Zwislocki, Jozef. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. New types of ear protectors. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 762-764.—The design char- 
acteristics of several ear protectors are described. 
These ear protectors are designed to give adequate 
Protection to the ear and, yet, be comfortable to 
wear. Two models are described: one gives pro- 
tection only against the higher frequency sharp 
transient sounds; the other gives protection across 
the auditory range. There is a bibliography to the 
European literature in this field —J. Pollack. 


(See also abstract 6835) 
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‚6364. Atkinson, Chester J. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Vocal responses during controlled aural 
stimulation. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 
419-426. —24 males read 90 monosyllables during 
Successive exposures to tones of varying loudness 
and frequency given 3 seconds before the speaker 
tead each syllable. The sound pressure level of 
vocal responses tended to increase as the loudness 
evel was increased. Frequency of the stimulus did 
not affect sound pressure level. Loudness level of 
stimulus raised the response frequency. Frequency 
of stimulus tone had no effect on fundamental 
‚ сїшепсу in voice. Speakers change their voices in 
ponse to differences in the acoustic environment 
elative to loudness of the stimulus tones in that 
environment.— M. Е. Palmer. 
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6365. Butler, C.G., & Free, J.B. The behaviour 
of worker honeybees at the hive entrance. Be- 
haviour, 1952, 4, 262-292.—Detailed descriptions of 
the behavior of guard bees at the hive entrance are 
given. Factors in the behavior of intruders and 
guards determining the reactions of the latter are 
analyzed. If intruders struggle they are promptly 
stung. If they remain submissive for 2-3 hours 
they are accepted by the bees of that colony.— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 

6366. Fischel, Werner. Das Zielstreben der 
Tiere. (The goal-seeking of animals.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1952, 1, 37-45.—A general comparative 
treatment of animal goal-seeking behavior and 
experience from simplest worm to human being. 
A striving for climaxes in the vicissitudes of ex- 
perience is characteristically human. It is con- 
cluded : animals exclusively seek goals provided in 
nature" whereas “humans seek self-established 
goals." 34 references.—E. W. Eng. 

6367. Goodwin, Derek. A comparative study of 
the voice and some aspects of behaviour in two 
old-world jays. Behaviour, 1952, 4, 291-316.— 
A systematic description of calls and some phases of 
reproductive behavior of two closely related species 
of jays shows more likenesses than differences. 
German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6368. Helweg-Larsen, Per; Hoffmeyer, Henrik; 
Kieler, Jérgen; Thaysen, Eigil Hess; Thaysen, 
Jørn Hess; Thygesen, Paul; & Wulff, Munke 
Hertel. Famine disease in German concentration 
camps: complications and sequels. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1952, Suppl. 83, 11-460.—This work is based 
mainly on a medical and social examination of 1282 
Danes interned in German concentration camps dur- 
ing World War II. Omitting direct murder the 
average duration of survival in these camps was little 
over 6 months. The study aims to shed light on the 
immediate reactions of the human organism to 
exposure to starvation, the pathological and social 
sequelae of deportation and repatriation on the 
surviving Danish ex-prisoners, and the late com- 
plications up to 6 years after the liberation.— 
D. Prager. 

6369. Kline, Milton V. (Long Island U., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Hypnotic retrogression: a neuro- 
psychological theory of age regression and progres- 
sion. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 21-28.— 
review of the salient aspects of hypnotic age regres- 
sion research indicates that under certain conditions 
valid regression can be obtained. The validity and 
invalidity of age regression measures are discussed in 
the light of a neuropsychological theory which views 
regression and progression phenomena in hypnosis 
as a form of psychological activity involving dis- 
orientation for the subject and a reorganization of his 
perceptual equilibrium and control mechanisms 
with particular reference to time-space perception. 
28 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


6370. Kline, Milton V., 
Gorton, Bernard E., & Guze, 


H Arthur D. 
SEE (Eds) Thé 
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annual review of hypnosis literature: volumes I and 
П, (combined) 1950-1951. New York: Woodrow 
Press (227 East 45th St.), 1953. xxiv, 86 p. $2.50.— 
Abstracts of 115 selected articles reporting research 
on hypnosis are presented under the major subject 
divisions: hypnotherapy, experimental hypnosis, 
hypnodiagnosis, theoretical and descriptive hypnosis, 
and hypnosis in the medical specialties. For each 
of these headings there is a critical analysis and 
evaluation of the literature.—C. M. Louttit. 


6371. Knoll, W. Gedanken zum Rechts-Links- 
Problem. (Reflections on the left-right problem.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde Prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1953, 
5, 23-30.—Handedness is inherited and should not 
be forced. The left-handed person is as normal as 
the right-handed one and is in no way inferior to him. 
However, society's attitude toward left-handedness 
may contribute to feelings of inferiority. Forced 
change of handedness may cause emotional diffi- 
culties which can be mitigated by group athletic 
activities. The author describes several methods for 
ascertaining handedness.—T. C. Kahn. 


6372. Kock, Winston E. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) The problem of selected voice 
control J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 625-628.— 
The author discusses general principles for the 
development of devices which will operate automati- 
cally from the phonetic content of speech. The 
basic problem is identical with that of narrow-band 
transmission systems. We must first determine the 
relevant characteristics which will distinguish among 
different sounds. And, then, on the basis of these 
characteristics, we must select one alternative from 
the class of possible alternatives. A third step for 
narrow-band transmission of speech would be the 
reconstitution of the voices—for example, by an 
electrical vocal tract. One complicating factor is the 
dynamic changes of the basic speech formants with 
time. These dynamic characteristics, however, may 
reveal the distinguishable features of the consonant 
sounds which have largely eluded investigations to 
date.—I. Pollack. 

6373. Le Cron, Leslie M. The loss during 
hypnotic age regression of an established condi- 
tioned reflex. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 657-662.— 
Tests on 4 subjects show tentatively that a condi- 
tioned reflex set up in the waking state is lost under 
hypnotic regression and is evidenced again on 
awakening.— D. Prager. 


6374. Michels, Kenneth M., & Bevan, William, 


Jr. Audiogenic seizures in rats as a. function of the 
volume of the test chamber. /. genet. Psychol., 


1952, 81, 185-191.—Volume of test chamber was not ` 


found to have any significant influence on frequency 
of audiogenic seizures. Mean latency of the first 
-attack was significantly lower in the largest test 
chamber than in the smallest. Results are considered 
as giving no support to Maier and Glaser’s notion of 
“overflow” function of seizure.—Z. Luria. 


6375. Morris, Desmond. (Oxford U. Eng.) 
Homosexuality in the ten-spined stickleback (Py- 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


gosteus pungitius L.) Behaviour, 1952, 4, 233-261.— 
Descriptions are given and illustrated of the normal 
reproductive behavior of the stickleback and of 
certain “pseudofemale” variants which may be 
fairly frequent in occurrence. ‘These observations 
reveal that the nervous mechanisms of the sexual 


behavior pattern of the other sex are present, al-' 


though they are not normally functional. 30 
references. German summary.—L, J. O' Kelly. 

6376. Norris, Eugenia B., & Spragg, S. D. S. (U. 
Rochester, N. Y.) Performance on a following 
tracking task (modified SAM Two-hand Coordina- 
tion Test) as a function of the planes. of operation 
of the controls. J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 107-117.— 
The SAM Two-hand Coordination Test was set up 
so that each crank control could be rotated in any 
one of 3 planes: horizontal, vertical and parallel to 
the frontal body plane, and vertical and perpendic- 
ular to the frontal body plane. The results were 
analyzed in terms of the mean time on target for each 
subject for the preliminary and experimental trials. 
For the experimental trials the following 2 conditions 
were found superior over all others: with the 2 cranks 
rotating in the vertical plane parallel to the frontal 
body plane, and with the right crank rotating in the 
vertical plane perpendicular to the frontal body 
plane and with the left crank rotating in the vertical 
plane parallel to the frontal body plane.—R. W. 
Husband. 

6377. Norris, Eugenia B., & Spragg, S. D. S. 
(U. Rochester, N. Y.) Performance on a following 
tracking task (modified SAM Two-hand Coordina- 
tion Test) as a function of the relations between 
direction of rotation of controls and direction of 
movement of display. J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 119- 
129.—This is a modification of the preceding study 
(see 27: 6376) wherein the test was modified so that 
the effects of direction of rotation of the crank could 
be reversed, and the cranks placed in horizontal or 
vertical planes. The results indicate that in the 
design of equipment controls superior performance 
will result if there is a continuity as well as an “ех- 
pected” or“‘natural” movement relationship between 
the plane and direction of movement of the controls, 
and the plane and direction of movement of the 
display.—R. W. Husband. 

6378. Schneider, Ernst. Die Leistungen in 
Hypnose. (Performances in hypnosis.) Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 235-237.— Performances 
under hypnosis have the character of instinctive 
actions; they seem to take place in automatic 
fashion during hypnotic as well as post-hypnotic 
states.—E. Ochs. 

6379. Straus, Erwin W. The upright posture. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 529-561.—The idea of a 
mind-body unit demands revision of traditional 
psychological concepts. Human physique reveals 

uman nature. The upright posture of man is 
related to the organization of his basic traits and 
distinguishing character. No tight exists to claim 
any kind of priority for the drives. 15 references.— 

. Prager. 
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6380. Tinebergen, N. (U. Oxford, England.) The 
curious behavior of the stickleback. Sci. Amer., 
1952, 187(6), 22-26.—Courtship and reproductive 
behavior of the stickleback are described. Artificial 
stimuli produced patterns of the mating behavior 
only when the fish were in breeding condition. The 
total pattern is held to be innate, the inner drives 
being under hormonal control.—C. M. Louttit. 


6381. Van Den Berg, ]. Н. The human body and 
the significance of human movement. Phil. pheno- 
menol. Res., 1952, 13, 159-183.—The significance of 
human movement is analyzed within a phenomeno- 
logical framework. It is held that movement derives 
significance from the way in which the body replies 
with a certain attitude to the manifold appeal of the 
external world, from the way in which the hidden, 
inner self is revealed in movement, and through the 
modification which movement undergoes when it 
takes place under the regard of another person.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6382. Williams, Griffith W. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Difficulty in dehypnotizing. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 3-12.—4 series of 
instances of difficult dehypnotization from the ex- 
perience of experimenters and therapists is presented 
and then discussed with reference to 3 aspects: (1) 
their behavioral characteristics, (2) their dynamics 
so far as these could be ascertained, and (3) the 
methods used to deal with them. 24 references.— 
E. G. Aiken. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


6383. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Individual differences. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 
4, 137-156.—Literature on differential psychology, 
defined to include test development and construction 
as well as individual and group differences, for the 
year ending May 1, 1952, is reviewed under the major 

eadings: test construction and evaluation, factor 

analysis, conditions related to individual differences, 

extreme deviates, and group (sex, socioeconemic, 

диш) differences. 139-item bibliography.—C. M. 
M. 


1 6384. Bash, K. W. Zur experimentellen Grund- 
egung der Jungschen Traumanalyse. (On the 
dong of an experimental foundation of Jung's 
теат analysis.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 
1952, 11, 282-295.— Plate IX of the Rorschach test 
was illuminated in a dark room for 5 seconds 200 
paes with 15-second dark intervals during which 
e subjects were required to report what they had 
seen, After some initial resistance and signs of 
пы шее the subjects fell into a state of half-sleep 
i ed with dream-like episodes. As compared with 
" € responses under normal conditions a majority of 
нешше! responses represented a reversal. 
Жы а result is regarded as a confirmation of Jung’s 
ae of the compensatory attitude of the un- 
Бау in respect to the conscious. The principle 
gure-ground and its reversals is utilized in the 
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interpretation of the results. French and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

6385. Beigel, Hugo В. (Long Island U., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Hypnosis as an instrument in psychological 
experimentation. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 
13-17.—It is held that there are several problems 
which offer no point of attack unless hypnosis is 
used and several others which, in view of their 
complexity, cannot be effectually approached by the 
classic method of experimentation. Specifically 
mentioned are the areas of thinking, learning, 
perception, apperception, imagination, and emotion. 
—E. С. Aiken. 

6386. Brunot, Henriette. Le rire sur les planches 
1952. (Laughter on the stage in 1952.) Psyché, 
1952, 7, 675-683.—‘‘What makes the people laugh 
in 1952; can we find in it the echo of our anguish?” 
A study of the vaudeville acts in several French 
night clubs in Paris leads the author to answer the 
question in the affirmative. The two main topics of 
jokes are politics and sex and in each one can be 
found the “echo of our anguish."—4G. Besnard. 


6387. Choisy, Maryse. L'angoisse du rire. (An- 
guish of laughter.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 641-656.—The 
hypothesis is advanced that laughter is a defense 
mechanism against anguish. The theories of 
Bergson, Freud, Lalo, and Baudelaire are briefly 
reviewed in terms of the hypothesis. If the hypo- 
thesis is correct, each comical situation should show 
the liberation of a fundamental anguish. An analysis 
of each category of a psychoanalytical classification 
of comical stories tends to support the hypothesis.— 
G. Besnard. 


6388. Greenson, Ralph R. On boredom. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 7-21.—People with 
strong oral fixations are particularly predisposed to 
boredom. In boredom there is longing for lost 
satisfactions as in depression and a feeling of empti- 
ness as in apathy. The emptiness in boredom is due 
to the repression of forbidden instinctual aims and 
objects along with inhibition in imagination. The 
defenses in boredom are against affects rather than 
memories. 22 references.— D. Prager. 


6389. Guillemain, Bernard. Le rire et les reves. 
(Laughter and dreams.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 689-691.— 
Psychoanalytic literature has many examples of 
dreams but very few are comical in nature. The 
study of a comical dream leads to the following 
thesis: the basis of laughter is always anguish but 
laughter is only a vehicle for therapy and not a 
therapeutic process in itself. Laughter is “the only 
sane perversion.” —G. Besnard. 


6390. Kretschmer, Wolfgang. Die Meditation 
als Prinzip der Lebensgestaltung. (Meditation as a 
principle of life configuration.) Psychol. Berater 
gesunde Prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1953, 5, 20-23.— 
Meditation is introjected experience as well as one of 
the basic relationships man has with himself. Both 
capitalism and dictatorial state materialism are—in 
the author’s opinion—inimical to meditation. Under 
the stress of modern living it is difficult to depart 
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from the stream of activity in order to engage in 
contemplation, Under present conditions the church 
offers the best opportunity for meditation.—T. C. 
Kahn. 


6391. Logre,—. L'aspect neuro-végétatif du rire. 
(The neuro-vegetative aspect of laughter.) Psyché, 
1952, 7, 657—664.—4 brief psycho-physiological study 
of the act of smiling is followed by a study of laughter 
showing in part the behavioral differences between 
the two acts. The physiological aspects of laughter 
are analyzed in terms of the theories of Bergson, 
Freud, and Baudelaire. Laughter appears to be a 
“psycho-physiological decompression,” a liberation 
of a nervous tension.—G. Besnard. 


6392. Salzi, Pierre. Le rire comme jouissance 
d'art. (Laughter as enjoyment of art.) Psyché, 
1952, 7, 684-688.— 3 of the many theories of laughter, 
those of Bergson, Lalo, and Freud, are briefly 
reviewed. "Though none of these theories fully ex- 
plains the act of laughter, the conclusion drawn from 
an integration of the three theories is that laughter is 
“ап initiation to the catharsis which is started by a 
work of art,"—G. Besnard. 


6393. Sherriffs, А. C., & Jarrett, R. Е. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Sex differences in attitudes 
about sex differences. J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 161- 
168.—A 58-item disguised test of stereotypes of 
behavior commonly assigned to either men or women 
was built up, with 17 items usually assumed to be 
masculine, 17 feminine, and 24 presumably inde- 
cisive. Actually, ratings turned out sur risingly 
close to these common stereotypes, with the оў 
additional observations: there was remarkable 
agreement between men and women in ratings, and 
women gave more extreme values. Even the 24 
“neutral” items failed to be so rated; therefore the 
authors suggest that there must be few behaviors 
which are not definitely attributed to either one sex 
or the other.—R. W, Husband. 


6394. Suttie, Ian D. The origins of love and hate. 
New York: Julian Press, 1952, iii, 275 p. $4.00.— 
The American edition of this title originally pub- 
lished in England in 1935 (see 10: 1850) contains a 
new introduction by Ashley Montagu. 


6395. Victoroff, D. Sociologie du rire et psych- 
analyse. (Sociology of laughter and psychoanalysis.) 
Psyché, 1952, 7, 665-674.—The feud between 
sociology and psychoanalysis has abated and a new 
spirit of cooperation has arisen. Psychoanalysis 
concepts can be applied to the understanding of 
social psychology particularly in the area of cliches 
and laughter. Two types of laughter can be dis- 
tinguished: spontaneous laughter and stereotyped 
laughter. The last type offers a fruitful field for the 
study of social laughter. Certain Freudian concepts 
can be applied to the sociological study of laughter. 
Laughter can perform a true social therapy. A 
sociological study of this therapy in the light of 
psychoanalysis concepts should prove very interest- 
ing.—G. Besnard. 
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6396. Elsasser, Walter M. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) A reformulation of Bergson's theory of 
memory. Phil. Sci., 1953, 20, 7-21.—M emory is not 
to be explained in terms of storage devices of any 
kind but rather in terms of persisting pulse patterns. 
A“. . . reverberatory pattern in the brain tends to 
reproduce the features of other reverberatory 
patterns that have previously existed in the same 
brain."—H. Кија. 


6397. Fitts, Paul M., & Simon, Charles W. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Some relations between 
stimulus patterns and performance in a continuous 
dual pursuit task. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 428— 
436.—Vertical versus horizontal instrument dial 
alignment and 5 different positions of 5 instrument 
pointers; 9 and 12 o'clock pointer positions in 
relation to horizontal and vertical alignment, and the 
effect of a prolonged learning period on pointer 
position differences; and performance with instru- 
ment separations of 4, 8, 12, and 16 inches were 
investigated. In general optimum performance 
resulted with minimum instrument separation and 
horizontal pointer alignment. 19 references.—F. A. 
Muckler. 


6398. Grice, С. Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Reynolds, Bradley. Effect of varying amounts of 
rest on conventional and bilateral transfer “rem- 
iniscence.” USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull., 1952, 52-42, 6 p.—Reprinted from J. exp. 
Psychol. (see 27 : 4937). 


6399. Katz, David. Der soziopsychologische 
Faktor als Organisator unseres Gedichtnisses. 
(The sociopsychological factor as organizer of our 
memory.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1952, 11, 
252-265.—Memory is largely determined by the 
relation of a person to his social environment. The 
companions which people his inner world are mark- 
edly differentiated and arouse different associations. 
The most important factor in shaping the memory of 
experiences is the degree of intimacy between 
persons. In old age this socio-psychological factor 
becomes weaker probably because memory is taxed 
too heavily with a "companion load" or because 
older people are less interested in their fellow human 
beings than younger ones. French and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


6400. Lewis, Donald J. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) Partial reinforcement in a 
gambling situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 447— 
450.—95 children pushed one of four buttons after 
which they received or lost toys on the basis of 
various reinforcement schedules, One group (25 S's) 
was given continuous reinforcement, the sec- 
ond group (25 S's) 5097, reinforcement, the third 
group (25 S's) 60% reinforcement, and the fourth 
group (20 S's) no reinforcement. The 2 partially 
reinforced groups were significantly more resistant 
to extinction than the continuously reinforced group. 
There was no difference in resistance to extinction 
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between the continuously reinforced group.and the 
non-reinforced group.—F. A. Muckler. 

6401. Logan, Frank A. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The role of delay of reinforcement in deter- 
mining reaction potential. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 393-399.—40 rats were trained to respond to 
two bars, one followed by reinforcement after 1 sec., 
and the other after 5 sec. After 80 trials, the delays 
of reinforcement were reversed for half the Ss. 
After an additional 64 trials to each bar, the delays 
of reinforcement were also reversed for the control 
group. The groups showed a “comparable” reversal 
of originally learned bar preference and response 
speeds. "These findings were taken as inconsistent 
with Hull’s original formulation in which time of 
delay of reinforcement was assumed to determine the 
maximum to which habit strength could grow.” 
Implications for Hull's more recent postulate 
systems are discussed.—J. A. Muckler. 


6402. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver, Colo.) Some 
semantic aspects of memory. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. 
Sci., 1952, 4(4), 83-84.—Abstract. 


6403. Noble, Clyde E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The role of stimulus meaning (m) in serial 
verballearning. J. exp. Psychol., 1952, 43, 437-446. 
—Performance, reminiscence, and serial position 
effects in serial verbal learning were studied as 
functions of stimulus meaning. Using the serial 
anticipation procedure and a memory drum, 72 
subjects learned 3 lists of 12 words. The lists 
represented low, medium, and high m-values on a 
previously developed scale of meaning. A set of 12 
colors served for a 2-minute rest period activity of 
color naming. Learning difficulty was found to be 
à decreasing exponential function of the m-value. 
Serial position errors showed a perfect inverse 
relationship with the m-value. While no remin- 
Iscence resulted from the introduction of the rest 
period, serial position errors decreased from all lists 
With greatest savings for the list of low m-value. 
34 references.—F. A. Muckler. 


6404. North, Alvin J. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.), & Leedy, Herbert В. Discrimination 
of stimuli having two critical components when one 
роде varies more frequently than the other. 

- exp. Psychol, 1952, 43, 400—407.—50 women 
fubjects learned 9 paired associates. “Each stimulus 
pa an inner and an outer component, each of which 

ad three values. In Cond. I values of the outer 
сеи were held constant over blocks of 12 
no S while the inner component varied each trial. 
n Cond. II this relationship was reversed." Anal- 
Ме of intrusions during test trials where both 
5p ponents were varied equally showed “that values 
Чү е stimulus component varied most frequently in 
dS ining are better discriminated than values of the 

mponent less frequently varied."—]J. A. Muckler. 


6405. Seward, John P., & Handlon, Joseph Н. 
pe аы of satiation on the use of habit. J. genet. 
д RS ol., 1952, 81, 259-272.—“‘After adaptation to 

patial discrimination box 28 rats were satiated 
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for food and water and given an initial test for 
s position preference. Two groups were matched on 
the basis of this test and given four forced trials a 
day, two to each side, for 10 days under thirst. 
Group E found water on its nonpreferred side only; 
Group C found none on either side. In a second 
position preference test identical with the first, E 
rats were found to have shifted toward the non- 
preferred side significantly more than their matched 
controls. This result, together with supplementary 
data on running times, was interpreted in terms of 
reinforcement theory.” —Z. Luria, Ў 

6406. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill. Learning. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1953, 4, 31-58.—Literature on learning for the year 
ending May 1, 1952 is reviewed under the major 
headings: motivation and reinforcement, generaliza- 
tion, reactive inhibition, extinction, rote learning, 
transfer, selective retention, and thinking. 103-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

6407. Wenzl, Aloys. Erinnerungsarbeit bei er- 
schwerter Wortfindung und das Problem des Unter- 
bewussten. (Difficulties in word-recall and the 
problem of the unconscious.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1952, 1, 108-116—By what mediating 
responses does a word originally unavailable for 
recall emerge into awareness? Three types of ap- 
proximate response occurring during the effort to 
recall are described: (1) fragments of the inaccessible 
word; (2) a feeling of the sound-gestalt of the word, 
or other general qualities; (3) concepts based on 
syllables of the word, or on meanings suggested by 
the word at higher abstraction levels. These inter- 
vening responses suggest that our model of per- 
sonality must take into account such processes of 
orientation ordinarily beneath the level of awareness. 
—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstract 6836) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


6408. Benedetti, David T. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) The influence of freedom of choice 
upon mechanization in problem-solving. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 77-78.—Abstract. 

6409. Feldman, Sandor. Contributions to the 
interpretation of a typical dream: finding money. 
Psychiat, Quart., 1952, 26, 663-667.—The money 
found consists of coins only. The coins or their 
substitutes represent the denial of death, but also the 
indestructible, repressed, infantile desires. Coins, 
unlike bills, are regarded as imperishable. In the 
dream one rediscovers these repressed desires buried 
in the sand (unconscious) with joyful excitement and 
the feeling there must be more and more.—D. 
Prager. 

6410. Grant, David A., & Curran, Joan Е. (0. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Relative difficulty of number, 
form, and color concepts of a Weigl-type problem 
using ematic number cards. J. exp. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 408-413.—A repetition of a previous 
experiment with the purpose of reducing the ‘‘spatial 
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characteristics of the number concept in the earl; 


study." In terms of total correct scores, persevera- 


tive and non-perseverative errors, color sorting was 


more difficult than number and form, the latter two © 


being approximately equal. However, number 
sorting was initially most difficult “but became 
progressively easier." In addition, number sorting 
showed continued and ‘‘marked perseveration as 
compared with the other abstract responses, partic- 
ularly in the later stages of the experiment."—F. А. 
Muckler. 

6411. Greenman, Martin A. (U. Rochester, 
N. Y. A Whiteheadian theory of meaning. Phil. 
Sci., 1953, 20, 31-41.—Meaning for Whitehead is an 
instance of "feeling." More specifically, meanings 
are propositional feelings. “А propositional feeling 
is one in which a given real possibility is felt: and 
this feeling is analysable in terms of (1) its initial 
data, (2) the mode of feeling those data, (3) the 
objective datum yielded by the prehension of the 
initial data, and (4) the mode of entertaining the 
proposition which occurs as the objective datum of 
the propositional feeling.” —H. Рија. 


6412. Guilford, J. Р. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Some recent findings on thinking 
abilities and their implications. Inform. Bull., 1952, 
3(3), 48-61.—Recent findings in a continuing study 
of aptitudes of high-level personnel are presented in 
a survey of the nature of thinking. Factor analysis 
is the main technique for approaching reasoning, 
creative, evaluative, and planning abilities.—R. 
Tyson. 


6413. Hall, Calvin S. The meaning of dreams. 
New York: Harper, 1953. 244 p. $3.00.—A large 
scale study concerning the meaning of dreams. 
Approximately 10,000 dreams of people of all ages 
and professions are analyzed. The thesis is pro- 
pounded that dreams are the embodiment of the 
person’s whole personality; that they deal with 
inner problems that the person is facing. Dreams 
are creative and may be used as starting points for 
creative thinking about these inner problems. The 
symbolic nature of dreams is accepted, the sym- 
БО however, being a purely personal one.—J. А. 

tern. 


6414. Hall, Calvin S. (Western Reserve LEES 
Cleveland, 0.) What dreams tell us about man. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1953, 3(30), 34-38.—The function 
of dreams is to reveal, not to conceal, what is in a 
person's mind. Dreams reveal the person's self- 
conceptions, his conceptions of other people and of 
the world, as well as his own impulses and conflicts. 
As a person comes to pay attention to his dream-life 
he is better able to understand his personal problems 
and learn from this how to proceed in working 
toward solutions.—P. E. Johnson. 


6415. Husén, Torsten. Studier rórande de eide- 
tiska bildernas fenomenologi, II. (Studies dealin 
with the phenomenology of eidetic imagery, II. 
Lunds Universitets Arskrift, 1952, 48(4), 85 p.—The 
importance of the mental set of the experimental 
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subject and the n&ture of the eidetic condition are 
discussed. followed by. a survey of the experimental 


methods used. by, various investigators of eidetic 


imagery’such’as: Urbantschitsch, Jaensch and Kroh, 
together with critical comments by Schroff, Schwab, 
Kiesow and Kaffka. In part 2 of this work, the 
author presents a phenomenological and functional 
analysis of eidetic imagery. The phenomenological 
characteristics include: clearness, intensity, color, 
duration, etc.; functional characteristics include: 
the speed and manner of the impression, plasticity, 
displacement in space, etc. 116-item bibliography.— 
A, Tejler. ) 

6416. Moursy, Е. М. The hierarchical organiza- 
tion of cognitive levels. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. 
Sect., 1952, 5, 151-180.—A decisive verification the 
“hierarchical structure," “unitary abilities,” ог 
“undifferentiated complex” hypotheses was sought. 
A set of 20 tests was employed, each constructed so 
that its results would depend, as far as possible, on 
the activities of a single cognitive level only. They 
were then applied to 166 boys, aged 10 to 11 years. 
A comparison of the various factorial analysis 
procedures indicates that the method of subdivided 
group factors is by far the most appropriate for such 
researches. It was concluded that Burt's hypothesis 
of a hierarchical structure is fully confirmed.— 
G. C. Carter. 

6417. Pemberton, Carol. (U. Delaware, Newark.) 
The closure factors related to other cognitive 
processes.  Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 267-288.— 
Data on the closure factors were treated factorially 
and 8 first-order factors were revealed: speed of 
closure, flexibility of closure, verbal closure, word 
fluency, reasoning, perceptual speed, first space 
factor, speed of handwriting. Second order factors, 
tentatively designated, were: analytical ability, 
synthetic ability, speed of perception, word fluency. 
20 references.— M. O. Wilson. 

6418. Serra, Mary C. (Illinois State Normal U., 
Normal.) How to develop concepts and their verbal 
representations. Elem. Sch. J., 1953, 53, 275-285.— 
The article discusses the research in this area and 
shows how it indicates that concepts are better 
developed when certain conditions are present: (1) 
provision for a wide range of experiences, both 
vicarious and direct; (2) careful instruction in word 
meanings, with higher-level concepts related to 
lower-level ones; and (3) the use of multiple mean- 
ings of words to provide a means of developing 
concepts based on vicarious experiences. 34 refer- 
ences.—S. M. Amatora. 


6419. Short, P. L. The objective study of mental 


imagery. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 111.— 
Abstract. 
6420. Valagin, Aline. Der Traum. (The dream.) 


Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 
4, 497-499.—The author describes her dream of a 
young man called, "Tomorrow." This dream figure 
inspires hope of rebirth and eternity—until it 
occurred to her that the name may be a pseudonym. 
—T. C. Kahn. 
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6421. Bhatia, C. M. Mental survey of a a 
Indian J. Psychol, 1951, 26, ti#113.5-The: in-- 
telligence of illiterate boys between the ages off 11 
and 16 was investigated, in the village of Annanpura, 
with a population of 400. · Out of 50 boys, half had 
never been to school. · То 23 of these a battery of 
performance tests was administered in 1947. 1.0% 
ranged from 70 to 120 with a median of over 90. 
Evidently those who are superior should be helped 
and encouraged to obtain suitable education.— 
G. E. Bird. ] 


6422. Duncan, Otis Dudley. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Is the intelligence of the general popülation de- 
clining? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 401—407.— 
Two principal types of evidence have been drawn 
upon to support the thesis that intelligence of the 
population is declining: differential fertility accord- 
ing to socio-economic status and the inverse correla- 
tion of family size and intelligence. The author 
reviews the argument and raises questions on critical 
issues, such as the cultural bias in intelligence tests, 
recent re-examination of the relationship between 
fertility and family size, the genetic mechanism for 
transmission of intellectual capacity, and the 
existence of evidence directly contradicting the 
thesis.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


.6423. Stenquist, John L., & Lorge, Irving. Im- 
plications of Intelligence and cultural differences; 
as seen by a test-user; as seen by a test-maker. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1951, 54, 184-193.—Following an 
introduction by Lorge, Stenquist deals with the 
question as to whether or not intelligence tests are 
unfair to children of low level culture, and calls for 
a broadening of educational aims and objectives. 
As the school is the epitome of our culture, tests 
Should be the epitome of the schools. Lorge discusses 
Intelligence and Cultural Differences by Kenneth 
‘Eells, et al., pointing out the fact that the authors 
have reinstated an interest in the question of the 
relation between status and intellect, concluding that 
the current test-maker should make the test-user 
aware that intelligence and measurement of social 
status are related.—G, E. Bird. 


PERSONALITY 


ER Alexander, Theron. (Florida State U., 
allahassee.) Certain characteristics of the self as 
еч to affection. Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 285— 
T SA Projective test was administered to 25 
EE ое, , Data were analyzed for 4 characteristics 
ee noses have been found to prevent affectionate 
ihe ange. On the basis of this analysis, the 
E meats were rated on a 3-point scale for the degree 
e y ich they would show affection, By comparison 
5 € Taw scores on the rating scales it was possible 
9 verify the findings from the projective data with 
? e, observation data. Agreement between ratings 
Чо the projective data and those from the observa- 
10п data was above chance at the .01 level of 
Significance.—3S. М. Amatora. 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


27; 6421-6429 
“46425. Bronfenbrenner, Urie. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
‘N. У) Personality. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 
157-182.—Literature on personality for the year 
énding May, 1952 is reviewed. The first of two 


- sections deals with personality theory. The second 


section on research includes headings: behavior in a 
situation, needs versus environmental pressures, 
perceptual defense, and character structure and 
development. 182-item  bibliography.—C. М. 
Louttit. 

6426. Cohen, F. Psychological characteristics of 
the second child as compared with the first. Indian 
J. Psychol, 1951, 26, 79-84.— The second-born 
child was found to be superior in intelligence, less 
neurotic and introverted, more humorous and more 
musical and cinema-loving than the first-born. 
These conditions may be affected by the social and 
economic status, the newness and inexperience of 
parental relations, and the arrival of new children, 
with the need of defense and recourse to compensa- 
tions. If these findings are general, parents should 
prepare the first child for an easier transition for his 
place in society.—G. E. Bird. 

6427. Inkeles, Alex. Some sociological observa- 
tions on culture and personality studies. In Kluck- 
hohn, Clyde, et al., Personality . . ., (see 27: 6429), 
577-592.—Studies in "culture and personality" in 
general neglect interrelations between personality 
and social structure. In this essay the author 
examines this lack with consideration of 4 major 
foci: (1) the study of socio-cultural influences 
reflected in the individual personality, (2) the 
delineation of group regularities in personality in the 
populations of given societies, (3) specification of the 
causal factors accounting for observed group 
regularities in personality, and (4) specification of 
the interrelations between the social system and 
observed group regularities in personality. 36 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

6428. Jacobi, Jolande. Uber das kompensa- 
torische Verhültnis von Intra- und Extraversion. 
(The compensatory relation of intra- and extra- 
version.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 
308-310.—In order to understand Jung's typology 
properly one must keep in mind that it is based on a 
dynamic concept of the psyche in which both forms, 
extraversion and intraversion, exist side by side 
and stand in a compensatory relation to each other. 
If one characterizes a person as extravert it only 
means that he exhibits mostly extravert traits in 
his conscious behavior and that his unconscious will 
have largely introvert characteristics, and vice 
versa.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

6429. Kluckhohn, Clyde; Murray, Henry A., & 
Schneider, David M. (Eds.) Personality in nature, 
society, and culture. (2nd ed.) New York: Knopf, 
1953. xxv,701,xv p. $5.75 text; $7.50 trade.— The 
revised edition of this anthology follows the same 
pattern as the first edition (see 23: 110) with some 
of the chapters being revised, 5 omitted, and 12 new 
ones included. The chapters are reprinted papers 
except 2 which were prepared for this volume by 
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Alex Inkeles (see 27: 6427) and К. А. Bauer (see 


27: 6493) and are abstracted in this issue as in- 
dicated.—C. M. Louttit. 


6430. Krishnan, B. Order of birth and tem- 
perament, Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 85-87.— 
A temperamental index was calculated for 650 male 
students in two colleges of Mysore. Two thirds of 
of the first-born were cyclo-schizothymes and the 
rest were equally divided into cyclothymes and 
schizothymes. The second-born had a leaning 
toward the schizothymic, the middle and the last 
Born toward the cyclothymic temperament.—G. E. 

ird. 


6431. Lee, Marilyn C. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Relationship of masculinity-femininity to tests of 
mechanical and clerical abilities. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 377-380.—102 male and 72 female students 
in psychology at the University of Minnesota were 
given a battery of 3 tests: the Bennett, Form AA, 
the Minnesota Clerical, and the Terman-Miles 
‘Attitude-Interest Analysis Test, Form B. Results 
showed that men as a group perform significantly 
better than women on the Bennett, while women are 
significantly better than men on the clerical test. 
For a mixed-sex group, the Bennett Mechanical test 
predicts Terman-Miles M-F as well as or better than 
it does most mechanical criteria.—W. H. Osterberg. 


6432. Odier, Charles. Insécurité et troubles du 
caractére. (Insecurity and character difficulties.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 295-308.— 
Character difficulties result from certain mental 
structures which originate in the inability of early 
childhood to distinguish between within and without, 
or subject and object. If the child does not succeed 
in establishing security in himself the ground is laid 
for later disturbances arising out of situations 
оду; of feelings of insecurity. This analysis 
orms the basis of four types of character: the 
aggressive-active, the anxious-passive, the positive- 
loving, and the masochistic, German and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


6433. Reich, Annie. Narcissistic object choice 
in women. J. Amer. Psychoanal Ass., 1953, 1, 
22-44 —The ego ideal is based on a narcissistic 
identification with the parent seen in an infantile 
glorified way. Becoming aware of sex differences 
may lead to regressive renewal of narcissistic ego 
ideals. The externalization of such an ego ideal and 
its fusion with a love object represents a form of 
narcissistic object choice in women.  Idealization 
and identification with the idealized object may 
represent the only available form of substitution for 
the lacking ability to form object relationships.— 
D. Prager. 


6434. Schachter, M., & Chatenet, H. Nouvelle 
contribution à l'étude du test de Rorschach chez 
des jumeaux. (New contribution to the study of 
the Rorschach test in twins.) Acta Genet. med. 
Gemellolog., 1953, 2, 69-86.— Rorschach studies on 
23 mono- and 7 dizygotic pairs of twins emphasize 
the distinct and original personality of each twin, 


* zygotic pairs. 
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regardless-of the hereditary identity of the mono- 
or Ro-factors the environment 
appears to play a dominant part to the constitution. 


—G. C. Schwesinger. 


AESTHETICS 


6435. Choisy, Maryse. Le probléme de la 
création, (The problem of creation.) Psyché, 1952, 
7, 705-729.—A psycho-esthetic rhetorical analysis 
of artistic creation. Even though Freud has warned 
against it, too often the psychoanalyst sees in a work 
of art “only a collection of symptoms" and in the 
artist “а neurotic." Creation, however, is more than 
measurements, statistics, etc. ; it must be interpreted 
in terms of the final goal, in terms of the soul. “То 
create is to give life,” and an analysis of creation 
must encompass not only the scientific aspects of 
creation, but also the esthetic aspects and the 
personal drives, needs of the artist —G. Besnard. 


6436. Crannell, С. W. (Miami U., Oxford, О.) 
The validity of certain measures of art appreciation 
in relation to a drawing task. J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 
131-142.— The Meier and the Graves art tests were 
given to over 100 students taking experimental 
psychology, and results were compared to a 20- 
minute time limit drawing of a statue of an elephant. 
Student judgments correlated .59 and .45 with the 
two test scores; that of recognized experts .37 and 
47. Thus, appreciation and performance are fairly 
well related.—R. W. Husband. 


6437. Granger, С. W. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Area balance in color harmony: an experi- 
mental study. Science, 1953, 117, 59-61.—A 
“small-scale preliminary investigation" of “the most 
pleasing balance” achieved when two areas in a 
design differ in color saturation and area. Subjects’ 
(20) preferences showed high agreement; the pre- 
diction of relative area as a function of chroma and 
value, as given in two quantitative hypotheses for 
this relationship, was better in the case of Munsell's 
empirical "rule" (in a balanced color design, area 
should vary inversely as the product of chroma and 
value) than in the case of Moon and Spencer's purely 
deductively derived formula.—B. R. Fisher. 
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6438. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Human development and education. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1953. ix, 338 p. $4.00.—Theo- 
retical and applied aspects of the concept of the 
developmental tasks are discussed in terms of the 
nature of the task, its biological, psychological and 
cultural bases, as well as the educational implications 
for the individual. Part 1 deals with the period of 
Infancy and Early Childhood. Parts 2 and 3 
consider the developmental task as objectives of 
education, and present behavioral descriptions of 
Success and failure in the developmental tasks of 
middle childhood and adolescence. Part 4 discusses 
adulthood and old age, and Part 5 describes an 
empirical test of some of the hypotheses about 
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developmental tasks, including a set of rating scales 


for estimating the achievement of developmental + 


* tasks at ages 10, 13, and 16.—E. L. Gater, 

6439. Lundstrém, R. Rubella during pregnancy: 
its effect on perinatal mortality, the incidence of 
congenital abnormalities, and immaturity. Acta 
pediatr. Stockh., 1952, 41, 583-594—17% of 1067 
cases of rubella during pregnancy resulted in still- 
birth, neonatal death, abnormalities (anatomical), 
and immaturity as compared to 695 of a control 
series. Women who had earlier suffered from rubella 
and who were exposed to the virus during the first 
four months of pregnancy but did not contract 
rubella, showed a higher incidence of abnormal 
fetuses than a control group. Women who had not 
had rubella but were in contact with rubella during 
pregnancy but did not contract the disease showed 
no significant fetal differences from the control 
group. After the 5th month of pregnancy, neither 
an attack of rubella nor exposure to infection without 
contracting it results in any significant difference 
from the control series.— D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 6308) 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


6440. Aeppli, Ernst. Neues Bild der Welt. (A 
new view of the world.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 496-497.—Every child 
recreates the world by means of his own interaction 
with the environment. In that sense his view of the 
world is unique.—7. C. Kahn. 

6441. Ames, Louise Bates. The sense of self of 
nursery school children as manifested by their 
verbal behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 193— 
232.—From 50 to 75 subjects were observed during 
the course of each of two school years. Subjects 
were preschool children for the most part from 
upper middle class families, of average intelligence, 
and most in the superior or very superior categories, 
and for the most part “normal” children. A devel- 
opmental picture of the child's sense of self as it 
changes with age is described.—Z. Luria. 

6442. Baumgarten, Franziska, & Tramer, M. 
Kinderzeichnungen in vergleichend psychologischer 
Beleuchtung. (The drawings of children in the light 
of comparative psychology.) (2nd ed.) Bern: 
А, Francke, 1952. 64 p. 8.50 Swiss fr.—Drawings 
Were obtained from 207 Serbian children, 5 to 12 
years of age, living in Swiss refugee camps in 1942. 
The children were asked to draw (1) a human 

gure; (2) something from the imagination; and (3) 
Something from the homeland. The 784 drawings 
Were examined in comparison with Swiss and Ameri- 
can norms. Evidences of aggressiveness, hostility, 
or other disturbances of social adjustment due to 
LM experiences were not observed in the drawings. 

f illustrations- C. McCollough. 

43. Biber, Barbara; Murphy, Lois B., Wood- 
HE Louise P., & Black, lena ee Life and ways 
E the seven-to-eight year old. New York: Basic 

ооКѕ, 19052. 658 p. $4.50.—This is a second 


27: 6439-6447 


printing of “Child Life in School" (see 16: 4569). 
It is an investigation of ten boys and girls using the 
techniques of the psychologist, the sociologist and 
the teacher to study the children's actions, their 
capacities in group work and in individual situations, 
both in the classroom and at play. The study in- 
cludes skills and attitudes in school experiences, 
social relations, behavior in experimental situations 
such as performance tests and problem-solving 
situations, play situations, and the Rorschach test. 
Summaries and conclusions for each child are given. 
This is followed by conclusions and implications for 
education in general as it pertains to the seven-year- 
old.—S. M. Amatora. 


6444. Brown, Lilian Penn; Gates, Helen D., 
Nolder, Evangeline L., & Van Fleet, Barbara. 
Personality characteristics of exceptional children 
and of their mothers. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 52, 286- 
290.—31 exceptional children and their mothers 
were given the California Test of Personality, and 
their scores analyzed. While the mothers tended to 
be better adjusted than the children generally, there 
were highly significant differences on certain areas. 
These are given in detail, and their implications 
noted.—S. M. Amatora. 


6445. Busemann, Adolf. Prolegomena zu einer 
Theorie der menschlichen Jugend vom psycho- 
logischen Standpunkt aus. (Prolegomena to a 
psychological theory of childhood and adolescence.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1952, 1, 97-107.—The use 
of “development” as a basic concept in child and 
adolescent psychology is criticized for its misleading 
biological implication of a relatively fixed ontogeny. 
The "emergence" of a person is radically conditioned 
by the character and sequence of the growing child’s 
experiences. A theory of human childhood and 
adolescence must accordingly be based on “а 
thoroughgoing analysis of the ‘character-forming’ 
and ‘shaping influences’ of family and school."— 
E. W. Eng. 


6446. Cohn, Ruth C. Infancy. In Brower, D. & 
Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
6521), 331-343.—Multidisciplinary approaches to 
study of infancy, the period from birth to the middle 
of the third year, are surveyed. The current 
consensus of opinion appears to be that “psycho- 
dynamic processes are powerful within the limits of 
constitutional, maturational processes." 97 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 


6447. Cooke, Robert E. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) The behavioral response of infants 
toheatstress. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1952, 24, 334-340. 
—6 infants ranging in age from 14 to 231 days were 
placed on а self-regulatory feeding schedule in 
environmental temperatures of 81° and 91° F. At 
each feeding, water was offered until repeatedly 
rejected, and then a milk mixture containing .80 
Calories рег сс. was substituted. Caloric intake per 
kg. per day averaged 120 at 81°, and 105 at 91°. 
А converse difference in water intake kept average | 
total fluid intake remarkably constant despite the 
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temperature change. Changes іп intake with change 
in temperature were smaller in younger infants, but 
increased later in the same infants. All infants 
extended their limbs widely at the higher tempera- 
ture. Heat stress elicited no change in sleep pattern 
or duration, in gastric motility, or in rectal tem- 
perature.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


6448. Fromme, Allan. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Adolescence. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 369-372.—An 
overview of recent studies in the area of adolescence 
is suggestive of a shift in attitude from the storm- 
and-stress theory to a more dynamic understanding 
of biological and social developmental problems, 
which typically but not necessarily occur during the 
second decade of life. 30 references.—H. P. David. 


6449. Gilliland, A. R. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Socio-economic status and race as factors in 
infant intelligence test scores. Child Develpm.,1951, 
22, 271-273.— Babies 6 to 12 weeks of age and of 
similar socio-economic background were compared 
on the basis of their being reared at home or in an 
institution; home babies were superior in I.Q. by 5 
points. 3 studies compared infants rated high versus 
low on mid-parent socio-economic status. All 3 
studies showed the mean I.Q. for Negroes to be as 
high or slightly higher than that of white children 
of the same age. The author concludes that below 
36 weeks of age the socio-economic status of parents 
has no demonstrable influence in the intelligence test 
scores on the infants of this study.—S. M. Amatora. 


6450. Hanley, Charles. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Physique and reputation of junior high school boys. 
Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 247-260.—T wo groups of 
boys age 16-20 yrs. were studied to determine 
whether correlations between their junior high school 
Reputation Test scores and components of their 
mature somatotypes were in agreement with the 
findings of an earlier study by Sheldon. The results 
in general showed associations between physique and 
reputation which seemed congruent with Sheldon's 
hypotheses in so far as the kinds of relationships are 
concerned, but the relationships are far less than 
those of the earlier study.—S. M. Amatora. 


6451. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Child psychology. Annu. Rev, Psychol., 
1953, 4, 1-30.—Literature on child psychology for 
the year ending in May 1952 is reviewed under the 
major headings: theory, infant behavior, perception, 
са ica intelligence, communication, social 
Denavior, attitudes, interests, and per: ity. - 
item bibliography. —C. M. Low о 


6452. Horton, Frank H., Lubchenco, Lula О. & 
Gordon, Harry H. (U. Colorado Sch. Med., Denver.) 
Self-regulatory feeding in a Premature nursery, 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1952, 24, 263-272.—20 Premature 
infants, averaging 1.90 kg. and 17 days of age at the 
beginning of observations, were fed a low fat, high 
Protein mixture on a self-regulatory feeding regime. 
Hunger was recognized by sucking on the fists, 
excessive movement, and crying. The mean daily 
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weight gain of 30.0 g. compares satisfactorily with 


customary standards. ‘‘Psychological benefit should . 


accrue for those infants deprived of an opportunity 
to suckle from their mothers.” Causes of failure of 
self-regulatory feeding, including “inadequate hun- 
ger,” are illustrated in 5 case reports.—W. А. 
Wilson, Jr. 


6453. Jacobi, Jolande. Das Kind wird ein Ich. 
(The development of ego with children.) Heilpüdag. 
Werkbl., 1952, 21, 106-116.— The process of ego 
development is analyzed especially from the angle 
of home environment. Stability, consistency, free- 
dom from authoritarianism and objectivity are 
considered to be the main factors in developing 
healthy ego.—M. Н. Nagy. 


6454. JeffreIsch, Maria. Fantasied mother-child 
interaction in doll play. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 
233-258.—33 children ranging in age from 40 to 65 
months were observed in a controlled play and doll 
play situation. Special attention is given to be- 
havior relevant to the mother-child relationship. 
Consistency of child behavior, reliability of the 
observations, direction and recipients of aggression 
in play, and correlation of child and mother be- 
havior are given. 21 references.—Z. Luria. 


6455. Kadis, Asya L. (Inst. for Psychother., 
New York.) Latency period. In Brower, D., & 
Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27 : 
6521), 361—368.— The current trend in research 
within the latency period appears to be indicative 
of “ап increasing rapproachment between the 
descriptive, developmental and the more dynam- 
ically oriented authors." Children are viewed within 
their own milieu where changes in motor, intellectual, 
sexual, and social behavior may be observed more 
appropriately. 39 references.—H. P. David. 


6456. McCarthy, Dorothea. (Fordham U., New 
York.) Some possible explanations of sex differ- 
ences in language development and disorders. 
J. Psychol, 1953, 35, 155-160.—Studies have 
universally shown that boys are behind girls in 
language development, and later develop more cases 
of both stuttering and reading disabilities. Hypoth- 
eses to account for these two observations are: 
boys play out more and engage in games of less 
conversation-producing value, and boys enter school 
feeling Tejected and less secure, and less identified 
with either parent's language than does the girl with 
her mother's. The reviewer rejects any innate 
endowment hypothesis in favor of these environ- 
mental arguments.— R. W. Husband. 


6457. Meredith, Howard V., & Sherbina, Paul R. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) Body form in childhood: 
ratios quantitatively describing three slender-to- 
stocky continua on girls four to eight years of age. 
Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 275-283.—The subjects 
for this study were 170 girls in the experimental pre- 
School laboratory or elementary school. Using 3 
indices, the authors made analyses pertaining to the 5 
Consecutive annual ages from 4 years to 8 years. 
Central tendency values indicate the girls become 
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more slender in body-stem over the age period of 4 
to 7, and more slender in upper and lower ex- 
tremities over the entire age period investigated. 
Correlations revealed a low association between the 
stem and lower limb indices, an association slightly 
higher between the stem and upper limb indices, and 
a moderate association between the indices for 
upper and lower limbs.—S. M. Amatora. 

6458. Mohr, George J. When children face 
crises. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 
1952. 49 p. 40¢.—The following crises and their 
emotional effects are discussed by the author: death 
and illness that strike families; families broken by 
separation or divorce; and war which may threaten 
the world for many more years to come. Each is 
dealt with in a separate section and many helpful 
examples are given.—Publisher. 


6459. Rickman, John. (Ed.) On the bringing up 
of children. New York: Robert Brunner, 1952. 
xvii, 243 р. $3.00.—A series of lectures, originally 
published in England in 1936 (see 10: 4309), dis- 
cussing the contributions of psychoanalysis to child 
tearing. Chapters by Ella Е. Sharpe, Melanie Klein, 
Merell P. Middlemore, Nina Searl, and Susan Isaacs. 
o асе and postscript by Melanie Klein.— 

. O. Ross. 


6460. Rosen, Sidney. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Effects of emotional disturbance on social skills, 
Counseling, 1952, 10(6-7), 1; 6-7.—This is a descrip- 
tion of the use of case history material to predict and 
generalize concerning the behavior of a group of boys 
at camp. In general, boys with histories of mal- 
adjustment were less effective in working with others 
on a skillful social level than were boys whose 
histories showed a less degree of maladjustment. 
The author considers that extensive case histories 
are valuable in predicting behavior. Applications of 
the findings to goals in effective guidance are 
considered.— Р. Costin. 


6461. Schacht, Joachim. Der Urkonflikt. (The 
primary conflict.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. 
Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 487-493.—Although a child 
can distinguish between his mother and father 
physically he may never—even as an adult—dis- 
tinguish between them psychically. This has grave 
Consequences to our culture. The male's struggle in 
a bio-maternal world schema must be viewed as his 
Primary conflict.—T. С. Kahn. 


6462. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith A. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Early childhood. In Brower, D., & 
Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
6521), 344-360.— Progress in child psychology during 
ve Past six years reflects a trend toward the multi- 

isciplinary approach, stressing cultural environ- 
ment, parent-child interaction, ego functions, etc. 

n the whole, the pendulum appears to be swinging 
EA from "modern," permissive ideas in child 
raining toward more disciplined and restrictive 
attitudes, 91 references.—H. P. David. 


„6463. Weniger, Erich. Pädagogische Thesen zur 
Situation der Jugend. (Jugendplan und Leistungs- 
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steigerung.) (Educational theses about the youth 
situation. (Youth plan and intensification of 
achievement.)) Sammlung, 1952, 7, 512-517.— 
8 theses for the rebuilding of youth are presented. 
Their main theme is the education of young people 
for their future task within’ the nation and their 
inclusion in the intellectual life of the nation — 
M. J. Stanford. 


6464. Winstel, Beulah. (Smith Coll., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) The use of a controlled play situation in 
determining certain effects of maternal attitudes on 
children. Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 299-311.— 
Subjects for this study were 20 children, 4 and 5 
years old. 10 of the children lived in their own 
homes, and attended a private nursery school. The 
others were evenly divided between an orphanage 
and an emergency placement center. The author 
concludes that experiments bring forth patterns and 
information indicative of the child's environment and 
attitude. She also concludes that totally rejected 
children exhibit more overt expression of anti-social 
and hostile behavior than those living with their 
parents.—S. M. Amatora. 


6465. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill) Children’s interest in comics, radio, motion 
pictures and TV. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 38, 
138-147.—Summaries are presented of a number of 
studies on children's activities and interests in 
connection with several mass communication media. 
In 1950 and 1951 TV was preferred over radio at all 
school ages; also movie attendance and reading were 
reduced. Educational implications of these media 
are pointed out and suggestions for utilizing the 
child's interest are made.—C. M. Louttit. 


6466. Wolf, Kathleen L. Growing up and its 
price in three Puerto Rican subcultures. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 401-433.—3 Puerto Rican groups, farmers, 
sugar workers, and small town middle class, are 
studied with primary concern for the training of 
children. In each group, forms of adult behavior 
are investigated for goals guiding child training. The 
sanctioned ideal behavior in each group is in a state 
of dynamic tension with contradictory patterns at 
the subconscious level; this threatens cultural 
stability. The people involved must pay a psycho- 
logical price for this state.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 6250, 6297, 6426) 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


6467. Barron, Milton L., Streib, Gordon, & Such- 
man, Edward A. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Re- 
search on the social disorganization of retirement. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 479—482.— Cornell 


. University has initiated seven-year longitudinal 


studies of the effect of retirement upon mortality and 
physical and mental morbidity. A description of the 
theoretical framework, entailing such intervening 
variables as status, personalities, activities, and 
social participation, and descriptions of pilot studies 
underway are presented.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 
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6468. Kaplan, Oscar J. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Gerontology. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 373- 
378,—‘Although interest in the psychology of later 
maturity has increased markedly since 1946, few 
clinical psychologists have concerned themselves 
with the problems of aging." Appropriate clinical 
instruments have yet to be developed and broad 
research studies are still lacking. 40 references.— 
H. P. David. 


6469. Pan, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, Ill) Prob- 
lems and adjustments of retired persons. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1951, 35, 422-424.—After giving 6 personal 
and social factors which influence retirement plans, 
the author discusses briefly 8 distinct personal 
adjustments to retirement, 5 basic procedures for 
successful retirement are listed, and suggestions for 
research and study thereof are given—S. M. 
Amatora. 


6470. Salter, William T. Use of drugs for older 
people. Geriatrics, 1952, 7, 317-323.—45 references 
are reviewed with the conclusion that there is 
empirical justification for the tradition that drugs 
should be avoided with elderly people or used with 
caution. ‘The main reason for this status is prob- 
ably that compensatory mechanisms for preserving 
homeostasis are less effective, and the patient’s 
functional reserve is reduced in several respects.” — 
К. С. Kuhlen. 


6471. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Teach- 
ers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) The influence 
of a course on the psychology of the adult on atti- 
tudes toward old people and older workers. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 400-407.— Questionnaires 
given to students at the beginning and at the end of 
& course on the psychology of the adult revealed 
little change in attitudes, but there was some 
tendency toward the increase of certain unfavorable 
stereotype judgments regarding old people and 
older workers, especially in the replies of students 
over 30 years of age. The authors suggest the need 
for courses on adult psychology developed in a way 
to "help the adult understand his own aging as a 
natural process and to improve his outlook on the 
future."—E. B. Mallory. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6472. Darley, John G. (U, Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), Gross, Neal, & Martin, William б, Stodies 

group behavior: Factors associated with the 
productivity of groups. J. appl, Psythol., 1952, 36, 
$96-403.— The groups studied in this investigation 
were 13 small. residence units organized as a co- 
Operative housing project at the University of 
Minnesota. In each house participant-observers 
prepared a narrative account of each house meeting 
held concerning the contest, reported on the attend- 
ance at each such meeting, and rated every partici- 
pant at these meetings on a five-step scale for 
Specified behavior. Of the 18 predictor variables 
investigated, an estimated R of .88 was obtained by 
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use of the following 4 variables: enthusiasm as 
estimated by the judges who read the participant- 
observers’ reports; evidence of personality conflict 
as seen by the same judges; efficiency of house 
organization for the contest; and amount of leader- 
ship judged to have been exercised by the counselor. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


6473. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Social psychology. In Brower, D., & 
Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27; 
6521), 508-518.—Social research is adopting an 
increasingly multidisciplinary orientation. There is 
a growing interest not only in social processes and 
the structure of social institutions but also in the 
different ways in which the social and economic 
organizations are experienced by different in- 
dividuals. Some of the recent studies in the field are 
summarized. 33 references.—H. P. David. 


6474. Gittler, Joseph B. (Towa State Coll., Ames.) 
Social dynamics; principles and cases in intro- 
ductory sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
xi, 346 p. $4.00.—Case material is presented to 
illustrate the principles discussed in each of 7 parts: 
The nature of the social and the meaning of soci- 
ology; Sociology of personality; The social group 
and collective behavior; The community and social 
class; Social processes and forms of social inter- 
action; Culture and sociocultural change; Some 
problems of personal and social disorganization.— 
5. С. Goldberg. 


6475. Kelley, Harold H., & Volkart, Edmund Н. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The resistance to 
change of group-anchored attitudes. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 453-465.—12 groups of urban Boy 
Scouts were exposed to a contra-norm communica- 
tion, a talk on the unimportance of camping and 
forest lore in Scout training; attitude change was 
measured by before-after tests under conditions of 
private and public expression. The hypothesis that 
resistance to change is greater under public condi- 
tions than private conditions was not confirmed by 
the evidence. Two other hypotheses were confirmed, 
however, that greater resistance to change is mani- 
fested by Scouts who value their membership more 
highly and that this relationship is more evident 
under private than under public conditions —W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


6476. Krugman, Herbert E. The appeal of com- 
munism to American middle class intellectuals and 
trade unionists. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 331- 
355.—This preliminary report of the Appeals of 
Communism Project of the Center of International 
Studies at Princeton University presents back- 
ground data on 50 ex-members of the American 
Communist Party, and data gathered during 6 
hours of interviewing. Attention is focussed on the 
appeals that attracted these subjects to party 
membership, on the conscious апа unconscious 
functions that membership had for them, and on 
in-party training techniques and their consequences 
for attitude change. Among the latter topics, 
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especial attention is given to the development of 
cynicism and of hostility, and the exploitation of 
guilt and self-contempt.—H. W. Riecken. 


6477. Marcuse, F. L. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Anti-social behavior and hypnosis. J. 
clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953,-1, 18-20.—The incon- 
sistencies and disagreements surrounding the ques- 
tion of whether an individual under hypnosis will 
perform an anti-social act which he otherwise would 
not do are attributed to a confusion of intent and 
act in the interpretation of results. “Тһе problem 
of whether an individual under hypnosis can be 
caused to commit an act contrary to his or her moral 
code must be paraphrased to ask whether an 
individual under hypnosis can be caused to commit 
an act which is socially and objectively repre- 
hensible. When the question is so phrased and 
suitable technique is used, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the answer is yes."—E. G. Aiken. 


6478. Newcomb, Theodore M.  (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Social psychology and group processes. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 183-214.—A selective 
review of the literature in social psychology for the 
year ending May, 1952. The major sections include 
an analysis of textbooks in social psychology, 
attitudes as related to individual and group member- 
ship variables, interaction and communication, and 
methodological contributions. ^ 117-item bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 


6479. Riemer, Svend. The modern city: an 
introduction to urban sociology New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. xi, 477 p. $5.50.— This vol- 
ume, written from a sociological orientation, is 
intended for those who are mainly concerned with 
liberal education, but purports to provide a basis 
for professional workers in urban administration 
and urban planning. The 6 parts of the book are 
respectively entitled: Urban Growth, Urban En- 
vironment, Urban Personality (including a chapter 
on cultural conflict in the city), Urban Leisure, 
Urban Social Organization, and Urban Planning. 
Selected readings and problems are appended to 
each chapter.—H. H. Strupp. 


6480. Schuler, Edgar A. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.), Gibson, Duane L., Fiero, Maude L., & 
Brookover, Wilbur B. (Eds.) Outside readings in 
Sociology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1952. 
Xii, 884 p. $2.95.—94 selections from the socio- 
logical literature, broadly defined, have been 
reprinted with appended author-biographical notes 
for use in the first college course. Major sub- 
divisions include: “Environment and precondition- 
ing factors, Person and group, Social organization 
(interpersonal, collective, stratification, institutional, 
ecological, social processes, communication, and 
disorganization)." Selections by social psychol- 
ogists and by anthropologists are included.—L. A. 

ennington. 


6481. United Nations. Department of Social 
Affairs. Preliminary report on the world social 
Situation, with special reference to standards of 
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living. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. v, 180 p. $1.75.—In order that the world 
community can help less fortunate members, their 
needs must be understood. This survey, based on 
data already available to the U.N., shows that more 
than “half the population of the world is still living 
at levels which deny them a reasonable freedom 
from preventable disease; a diet adequate to 
physical well-being; a dwelling that meets basic 
human needs; the education necessary for improve- 
ment and development; and conditions of work that 
are technically efficient, economically rewarding 
and socially satisfactory." There are also chapters 
on population trends, social conditions in Latin 
America, the Middle East, and the South and 
Southeast Asia.—G. K. Morlan. 


6482. Wolffheim, Nelly. Freundschaften unter 
Frauen. (Friendships among women.) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 500— 
502.—A woman will find in her friendship with 
another woman a source of ego strength in times of 
emotional crisis. A married woman often takes a 
single woman under her wing, shares with her 
intimate experiences and assists her single friend in 
finding a marriage partner. This behavior may be 
explained in terms of the married woman's newly 
awakened mother instinct. Friendship between 
women may also represent sister or mother substitute 
relationships. Friendships among single women 
afford them an approximation of family type living. 
Such close companionship among women has in it 
an inherent frustration, which in the end, leaves 
bitterness and deeply hurt feelings in the wake of 
separation.—T. C. Kahn. 


(See also abstract 6524) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


6483. Glasner, Samuel. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Two experiments in the modification of attitude by 
the use of hypnotic and waking suggestion. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1953, -1, 71-75.—By the use of 
Thurston's "Study of Nationality Preferences" and 
Grice's ‘‘Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Any 
Race or Nationality," the effect of hypnotic and 
waking suggestion on attitude modification was 
studied. Results indicate that prestige suggestion 
can affect an individual's response to an attitudes 
test, that, though more lasting, repeated prestige 
suggestion produces no more marked social attitude 
changes than a single suggestion, that repeated 
hypnotic suggestion is more effective than repeated 
waking suggestion, that both types of suggestions 
vary in effectiveness with different individuals, that 
the effect of repeated prestige suggestion on social 
attitudes does not follow the usual learning curve, 
and that the changes noted seem to represent 
changes in basic attitude and not merely in response 
to a particular test.—E. G. Aiken. 


6484. Ives, Kenneth. (New Sch. Social Research, 
New York.) The preparation of case balance sheets. 
J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 45-58.—In order to tell what 
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the effects of an experience have been on a person, 
a more comprehensive and objective means for 
describing his status before and after such experi- 
ence is needed. This form is in the nature of an 
accounting sheet, showing assets and liabilities, with 
“net worth" sections showing the indicators of the 
general ability of the person to function socially. 
Five categories are used : social-environment (accep- 
tance, rejection, dominance, submission), social 
behavior patterns, adaptive abilities, social ex- 
pectations, and relief-distress.—R. W. Husband. 


6485. Larsen, Otto N. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The comparative validity of telephone and face-to- 
face interviews in the measurement of message 
diffusion from leaflets. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 
471-476.—T wo sections of Salt Lake City werte 
targets for leaflets released from aircraft. Com- 
parable samples of residents in the target areas were 
personally interviewed or interviewed by telephone 
concerning reactions to and knowledge about the 
leaflets, Both telephone and face-to-face respon- 
dents reported in equal proportions that they had 
mailed leaflets, but leaflets were actually received 
from a significantly smaller proportion of telephoned 
respondents who claimed to have mailed them. 
Comparison of responses of the two samples on 
other questions indicated generally that the tele- 
phoned sample "knew less" but claimed to have 
"acted more" than the personally interviewed 
sample.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


6486. Martin, William E., Darley, John G., & 
Gross, Neal. Studies of group behavior: II. Meth- 
odological problems in the study of interrelationships 
of group members. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 
12, 533-553.—Mutuality and cohesiveness of choices 
in group situations is the focus of this report. An 
Index of Mutuality was established by “determining 
the extent to which the number of reciprocal choices 
made by the members of a group departs from chance 
expectancy." The Index of Cohesiveness was 
based “on the extent to which virtually no relation- 
ship was found between mutuality and cohesiveness 
as defined above." Possibly, a high degree of 
mutuality might actually reflect decisive tendencies, 
Subjects used were 13 groups of girls’ resident units 
on a midwestern state university campus.—W. 
Coleman. 


6487. Metzner, Helen, & Mann, Floyd. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A limited comparison of two 
methods of data collection: the fixed alternative 
questionnaire and the open-ended interview. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 486-491.—Comparisons be- 
tween interview and questionnaire responses to 3 
similar questions asked in a survey of work satis- 
faction in an electric utility industry showed 
generally that interviews yielded higher proportions 
of satisfied responses than questionnaires, although 
anonymity of respondent was assured in both 
methods. This finding was particularly apparent 
among blue-collar as contrasted to white-collar 
workers. Degree of agreement also was related to 
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similarity of question wording and the context of the 
question.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


6488. Miller, Mungo. The Waukegan study of 
voter turnout prediction. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 
16, 381-398.—An intensive study of a probability: 
sample of potential voters in one precinct gathered 
data about voting intentions, candidate preference 
and personal and socio-economic background factors 
before the 1950 senatorial election. A follow-up 
study of reported voting behavior and comparison 
with actual voting record provided information for 
the construction of 5 batteries of questions designed 
to predict turnout. No battery had less than 15 
per cent error in predicting who would vote but 
most batteries selected groups with voting prefer- 
ences representative of all voters.—H. W. Riecken. 


6489. Miroglio, Abel. Le discernement de l'objet 
dans les études de psychologie des peuples. (The 
discovery of the object in psychological studies of 
peoples.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 388-401,— 
À critical appraisal of current attempts to isolate the 
factors intrinsic in a psychology of various popula- 
tions opens the way for the author's positive pro- 
posals. The object, then, must include a study of 
social stability and coherence and ability to assimi- 
late newcomers. These three factors are im- 
mediately analysed briefly but clearly.—H. L. 
Latham. 


6490. Motz, Annabelle Bender. (U. Maryland, 
College Park.) The role conception inventory : a tool 
for research in social psychology. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 465-471.—This article describes how 
an inventory was constructed for evaluating husband 
and wife roles. Open-ended interviewing and 
participant observation yielded two ideal-type roles 
for each sex: "traditional" and “companionship.” 
Items in the inventory, gathered in the course of 
interviews, were designed to reflect role conceptions 
in 6 areas of behavior and to differentiate between 
personal and public referents. Limited estimates of 
yondity and reliability are shown.—W. W. Charters, 

T. 


6491. Ruesch, Jurgen; Block, Jack, & Bennett, 
Lillian. (U. California Hosp., San Francisco.) The 
assessment of communication: I. A method for the 
analysis of social interaction. J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 
59-80.—This paper describes a new approach to the 
assessment of social relations. The method consists 
of card sets aimed at representing various levels of 
communication: 200 cards each on intrapersonal, 
interpersonal, intragroup, and intergroup. The 
innovation of this test consists in the ability to 
compare people and groups by reciprocal sortings, 
The degree of agreement and the areas of disagree- 
ment furnish an index of the type and efficiency of 
the communication which took place in previous 
interactions. The method is applicable for the 
study of the single individual, two-person systems, 
group structure, or such inter-group relations as 
marital, doctor-patient, family, labor-management, 
between teams, etc.—R. W. Husband. 
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CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


6492. Anastasi, Anne, & D'Angelo, Rita Y. A 
comparison of Negro and white preschool children 
in language development and Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man IQ. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 147-165.— 
Goodenough IQ's and linguistic data were obtained 
on 5 year old Negro and white children. Socio- 
economic factors were uniform for the groups. 
"No significant race differences were found in 
Goodenough scores, but girls excelled in all sub- 
groups. Mean sentence length yielded a significant 
Race x Sex interaction. In the white groups, the 
girls surpassed the boys, while in the Negro groups 
the boys excelled." 32 references.—Z. Luria. 


6493. Bauer, Raymond A. The psychology of the 
Soviet middle elite: two case histories. In Kluck- 
hohn, Clyde, et al., Personality . . ., (see 27 : 6429), 
633-650.—T wo case histories based on interviews 
are used to illustrate the differing personality 
patterns of members of the lower administrative 
elite in Soviet Russia. One is the rigid conformist 
and the other the value-oriented idealist. Both may 
play valuable parts in the society, but their adapta- 
tion to the regime is quite different.—C. M. Louttit. 


6494. Cattell, R. B., Breul, H., & Hartman, H. 
Parker. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) An attempt at more 
refined definition of the cultural dimensions of 
syntality in modern nations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1952, 17, 408-421.—In an earlier study, 72 cultural 
variables for 69 nations were factored in order to 
determine the dimensions of culture patterns. This 
article describes the re-factorization of the data for 
40 nations, eliminating countries with incomplete 
entries and with too heterogeneous populations. 
Comparison of the two studies reveal an identical 
number of factors obtained and substantially the 
same interpretation of the factors from blind rota- 
tions. The refinement in definition of the dimensions 
permits the authors to propose a number of hypoth- 
eses for direct tests in field investigations. 22 ref- 
erences.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


6495. De, Ranajitkumar. On certain excerpts 
from the Abor mythology. Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 
26, 37—44.—A description of two excerpts from the 
mythological text of the Abors is presented and 
submitted to analytical procedure, in line with 
Psycho-analytical concepts. The story depicts 
directly or symbolically the need for food and fear 
of its loss, also habits and experiences of the daily 
life of Abors.—G. E. Bird. 


а 6496. Kaufman, Harold Е. (Mississippi State 
oll., Starkville.) An approach to the study of urban 
Stratification. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 430-437. 
=A series of research problems in the area of urban 
сларасацод are derived from a conceptual analysis 
of stratification first in the primary community and 


then in mass society. Basic concepts used in the 


он are rank (evaluations based on major 
ocietal values), status and role, community status 
а composite of specific statuses), and status 
equilibrium. The research problems discussed are 


c 27: 6492—6500 
strata criteria and their interrelationships, definition 
of social unit in which stratification is operative, 
culture patterns typical of strata, expression of class 
interests, and vertical mobility —W. W. Charters, Jr. 

6497. Lee, Everett S., & Lee, Anne S. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The differential fer- 
tility of the American Negro. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1952, 17, 437-447.— Comparisons of Negro and 
native white fertility rates (from 1940 Census data) 
indicate "remarkably similar" patterns for the 2 
groups. The fertility rates of both groups are 
affected in the same way by such factors as socio- 
economic status, residence in the South, urban- 
rural residence, and education. "The fertility 
patterns of the Negro most closely approach those of 
the native whites in those areas where the Negro has 
been permitted to share most freely in the general 
culture, that is, in the North and the West and in 
the urban South." Assuming an association between 
light skin color and economic and educational 
achievement and a decrease in miscegenation, the 
data suggest a gradual darkening of the Negro race. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

6498. Ray, P. Difference in concrete intelligence 
among the Bhils of Central India. Indiam J. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 26, 73-77.—Four performance tests were 
administered to 50 rural and 20 metropolitan Bhils 
of Central India, all boys from 7 to 10 years of age. 
The latter group was found to be superior to the 
former in all tests. The metropolitan Bhils are more 
advanced culturally and socially. The environment 
raises the native capacity. The superiority noted is 
attributed to both heredity and environment.— 
G. E. Bird. 

6499. Rofé, Husein. L'évolution de la psychol- 
ogie javanaise. (The evolution of Javanese psy- 
chology.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1952, 7, 378-387.— 
Malay languages prevail in Indonesia. Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Hindu, Semitic and African cultures have 
impinged on Java in early historic times. Javanese 
youth are interested in the Asiatic leading politicians 
of today. The people of Holland are despised 
politically but admired for cultural achievements. 
The middle class intellectuals regard lightly their 
own national culture, and have slight acquaintance 
with the national life of occidental peoples. The 
mild climate lends aid to an indigent life.—H. L. 
Latham. 

6500. Ryan, Bryce. (Cornell U., Ithaca, NE Y.) 

i and secondary contacts in a Ceylonese 
peasant community. Rur. Sociol., 1952, 17, 311-321. 
—"The village under observation . . . maintains 
a strong primary group life on the basis of neighbor- 
hood and kinship.” Sociologically inconsistent with 
the primary group life are newer forms of groupings. 
The latter are based on contacts through radio, 
reading, and cinema among the youthful male 
segments, and on special interests among the well- 
to-do and the older household heads. Women 
participate far less in all but religious aspects of non- 
primary group life. Secondary participation does 
not appear to have become a serious competitor 
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with the the villager’s social 
гр entrenched ia the kieship 


more often in extra-village a 
ipstion. — 3. C. Goldberg 


ta compared very favorably with the op- 

oo of the comparable non-Jewish groups, 

is no evidence that college-admissions prac- 

tices in the fall of 1947 discriminated against the 
Jewish applications. — F, К. Shuttleworth, 

6502. Shuttleworth, Frank К. (City Coll, New 

York.) Discrimination in college and 
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include a history of the Tuscarora Indians and 
description of their characteristics, the concept of 
“modal personality structure,” the modal personality 
structure of the Tuscarora Indians and deviant 
ality а comparison of Tuscarora and 

wa modal personalities, and psychological differ 
ences as a function of cultural differences.— H7. Feifel. 


(See also abstracts 6423, 6466, 6805) 


Socta INSTITUTIONS 


6506. Blacker, C. Р. (Ed.) Problem families: 
five inquiries. London: Eugenics Society, 1952. 
123 p.— Pilot studies wore made of a random sample 
of 3$ individual problem families, i.e. living in 

conditions, taken from a total of 379 
families in 5 areas in England and referred by health 
and social agencies and case workers. Mental 
subnormality was commoner among women than 
men (66 vs. 5195 of "known" cases) with tempera- 
mental instability commoner among men. Of the 
1377 children noted, about 40% were considered 
subnormal, 32 references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

6507. Haer, John L. (State Coll. Washington, 

итап) Conservatism-radicalism and the rural- 

continuum, Rur. Sociol., 1952, 17, 343-347.— 
The hypothesis was tested that, in the state of 
Washington, the degree of rurality was positively 
ted to a personality trait of conservatism, as 
measured by a Guttman-scaled questionnaire. 
S. C. Goldberg. 


6508, Kent, Donald Р. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
комн factors in mate selection; an exploratory 
a Sociol, soc, Res., 1951, 35, 391-398.—In an 
explora study on some subjective elements in 
mating, 5. male sophomore students were asked to 
write a description of their mothers as pictured to 
them mentally. After an interval of 6 weeks these 
same students were asked to list the traits they 
wanted in their wives. The writer concludes his 
study with 7 detailed observations which have 
‘some basis in the facts" of this small sample.- 
S. М. Amatora, 


6509. Lillywhite, John D, (State Coll. Washing- 
ton, em) Rural-urban differentials in divorce. 
Rur, Sociol., 1952, 17, 48-355,— Based on legal data 
Írom 1927-1947, comparisons were made between 
divorce cases in an urban county and in a largely 
rural county. Among the similarities were: declining 
rate during the and an upward rate 
during World War Il; percentage of minor children 
involved; decrease in nonsupport and abandonment 
Cases, and increase in drunkenness cases; and the 

applications ending in final decree. 
the differences were: in the rural county, 
lower divorce rate; more husbands as plaintiffs: more 
to custody of children ; and more husbands 
cruel treatment.—S. C. Goldberg. 


6510. N. Lowry. (U, Minnesota, St. Paul.) 


4 the changing size of Mormon 
um Rur. Sociol, 1952, 17, 335-342.— Data 
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(rom two Mormon villages studied in 1950 and about 
25 years earlier confirm the hypothesis that, over 
this 25 year period, the difference in fertility between 
rents at high and low educational levels has 
сана Education has become more important in 
reducing Mormon family size.—S. C. Goldberg. 


6511. Siegfried, André. La psychologie des 
relations anglo-allemandes. (The peychology of 
Rev. Psychol Peuples, 


Anglo-German | relations.) 
1982, 7, 337-347.—England and Germany are alike 
ethnically and in religion but differ in the conception 
of the state and in methods of thought and action. 
They tend to differ in politics and government and 
compete in industrial relations. The English favor 
opportunism, compromise and liberalism; the Ger- 
mans rely on doctrine, system, organization, and 
supervision. They were drawn together in the 19th 
century, but in the 20th century rivalry increased 
their differences and they fell apart.—H. L. Latham, 

6512. Taeuber, Walter. Psychologie des Geldes. 
(The psychology of money.) Jb. Psychol, Psycho- 
iher., 1952, 1, 14-36. — Мопеу has different properties 
and meanings on different levels of experience. The 
meanings of paper and metallic money, of money as 
an abstraction in modern economic life, and mone 
as а relatively independent value are all devel ; 
Problems in liuman relations and the preservation of 
non-material cultural values stemming from the 
influence of money values on personal interaction 
are critically discussed.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstract 6534) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


6513, Arthur, Snowden. Vocabulary, semantics 
and intelligence. Bethesda, Md,: Lexicon Press, 
1952. v, 115 р, $1.50, (Mimeo)—The text is 
organized under the major chapter headings: What 
makes writing readable; The world's most sensitive 
vocabulary quiz; Extend your words; Vocabulary 
and intelligence; Semantics and general semantics; 
How to prepare study word cards; English prefixes 
and suffixes. A list of 5,000 words in 4 sets of 1,250 
words each is given.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6514. Black, John W. (Ohio State U., Vane? 
mpaniments of word intelligibility. J. Si 
Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 409-418.— Proper 
names, homonyms, and homographs were removed 

from Thorndike's first 10,000 words. Three 
read the words to panels of listeners in classroom 
quiet" to high-level simulated airplane “noise.” 
An intelligible word would seem first to be a familiar 
word. It should have more than one syllable, with 
the accent on the second syllable, and without the 
"ар imposed by (f), (8), (в), 0. (ә), (р), 
and (ou) (possibly pronounced (0)).—M. Ё. Palmer. 
6515. Gardiner, Alan. The theory of and 
е. (2nded.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952, xii, 348 р. $3.00.—A reprint (see 7: 
«d with "alteration of only a very few words and 

ses, 


6516, Adhir, Miser of motion in 

prn Y. EN CERE Ck QUO. control 
— т ts in , cont 

order, a вепїев of wheat БИДАЙ toch as may be 
obtained when one is actual! at a movin 
object. The essential condition is the inner menta. 
activity which unites the separate phases in the idea 
of connected action. One theory presented is that 
the tion of movement is due to the persistence 
lag of se inal reaction, Different are dii H 

otion is the most im nt c of the 
film situation.—G. E. s 

E. (Bell Ti 


6517. own ne Labs., 
Murray Hil, N. n The 
elements of , acoust, Soc, Amer,, 1952, 24, 
629-637.—A series of detailed analyses of aspects 
of the sound spectrogram of ted vowels was 
undertaken to determine thé, intone MC MIR 
elements of speech. A vowel will usually be identi- 
fied correctly if its first and second formants fall 
within a restricted range. In some cases, however, 
the third formant is necessary to specify the vowel. 
The dynamic characteristics—the progressive change 
in formant characteristics with time—are described. — 


6518. L^ cub л Кы чече (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Parameter relationships in the 
portrayal of with sound ect tech- 

ues. J. Speech Ае Ин, 1952, 17, 427- 
432.—1In working with Sow Spectrograph 
the filter is narrower in frequency than the number 
of cycles traversed per line, then portions of the 
signal will be omitted, Equations are presented to 
give the parameter of this realtionship. On Tele- 

leltos paper it is necessary to avoid the fringe effect 
of the burning. Resolution and quantitization, 
effective values and Spectrogram enlargements are 
similarly considered with presentation of equations 
showing the limits of possibility on Spectra pA 
equipment. Advantages of vont at the limits of 
some of the equations are presented in mathematical 
form.—M. Е. Palmer, 


6519. Frederick Р. (Princeton Us 
N. J) The ve rate of communication between 
of groups. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1952, 
17, 482-486,— Using data published by Bales relating 
E. де flow of рне to and from members 
х-тап grou author proposes a geometric 
егте mc 1 to account for the frequencies of 
ce жүзө «ae directed to members in differ- 
ing ranks (members are rank-ordered by the number 
of acts initiated and received), This model "appears 
to fit the data better than the harmonic distribution 
used by Bales.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 6456, 6833, 6840) 
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6520. Lawrence Edwin. (Alderson Research 
Lab., B ae) Applications of clinical psy- 
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chology to military and other governmental pro- 
grams. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 419-424—A 
brief overview of federally sponsored research in 
clinical psychology is presented. Current programs 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, National Research Council, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are surveyed. 24 references.— 
H. P. David. 


6521. Brower, Daniel, & Abt, Lawrence E. 
Progress in clinical psychology. Vol. I, (Sect. 2). 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. xv-xxiii, 329- 
564 p. $5.00.—All chapters are separately ab- 
stracted in this issue.—H. P. David. 


6522. Johnson, Rollin A. (Congregational Church, 
Stillman Valley, Ill.) Initiative in counseling. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1953, 3(30), 27-33.—The pastor 
has a different role from the office counselor in the 
initiative which he is expected to take in calling upon 
his people in their homes. If he waits for people to 
come to him for counseling, most of them are un- 
likely to come, for they do not view him in that way. 
But they do welcome his coming to them with con- 
cern for their anxieties and understanding of their 
predicaments. When a pastor is alert to signs of 
distress he can without coercive pressure, invite 
consideration of crucial issues, and be available in 
time of need to enter into counseling with a member 
of his church. Interviews are submitted to indicate 
how pastor may proceed in such situations.—P. E. 
Johnson. 


6523. Murphy, Н. В. М. Practical measures for 
refugee mental health in Britain, Bull. World 
Fed. ment. Hlth, 1952, 4, 198-203.— Through simple 
fact-finding it has been learned that ‘whereas much 
of refugee mental ill-health stems from wartime 
experiences, social relationships with the surrounding 
community during resettlement” are strongly in- 
fluential. , Among resettled refugees mental hospital 
first admissions are 3 times greater among those 
reporting poor mixing and indifferent or hostile 
neighbors than among those who have experienced 
good mixing with friendly neighbors.—J. С. 
Franklin. 


6524. Sargent, S. Stansfeld, (Columbia U., New 
York.) Cultural anthropology. In Brower, D. 4t 
Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
6521), 500-507.—Some of the major contributions of 
cultural anthropologists to psychological practice 
and theory are briefly discussed with major emphasis 
P: Pewar research studies. 51 references.—H, P. 
avid, 


6525. Williamson, Edmund G. U. Minneso 
Minneapolis.) Counseling: therapy v До, 
Annu. Rev, Psychol., 1953, 4, 343-360,—Literature 
on counseling for the year ending June, 1952 is 
reviewed under the major headings; systematic 
formulations of concepts of counseling, evaluation of 
therapy, Projective and objective tests, interest 
measurement, aptitude testing, and Prediction of 
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academic achievement. 
C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 6771) 


99-item bibliography.— 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


6526. Brunner, Josef. Tiefenpsychologische 
Methoden in der heilpüdagogischen Diagnostik. 
(Methods of depth psychology in diagnosis for 
educational therapy.) Heilpddag. Werkbl., 1952, 
21, 127-130.—The use of depth psychology is 
unavoidable in the interpretation of any test ma- 
terial. In addition to play, drawing, acting, analysis 
of dreams, Rorschach and TAT the following tests 
are suggested for current use: Duss’ tales, Four- 
Picture-Test and the new Scenotest— М. Н. Nagy. 

6527. Kluge, E., & Steinwachs, Fr. Psycho- 
diagnostische Studien an Schreib- und Griffdruck. 
IL Teil. (Psychodiagnostic studies of writing- and 
hand-pressure. Part 2.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 2, 230-234.—By means of hypnosis 
changes can be effected in the writing- and hand- 
pressure curves. When under hypnosis typical 
situations were suggested (dancer, king, beggar, 
child) the characteristic dynamics of the scenes 
could be objectified by their special characteristics 
shown in the pressure curves. Subjects vary in the 
extent to which their curves can be influenced under 
hypnosis, Description and graphic illustrations of a 
case are included. 31 references.—E. Ochs. 

6528. MacKinnon, Donald W. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Applications of clinical psychology to 
assessment. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 425-429.— 
The clinically disappointing findings reported by 
recent major assessment studies have resulted in a 
critical reexamination of the validity of widely used 
Clinical techniques and clinical judgment based upon 
them. Current assessment programs are briefly 
described. A theoretical rationale of assessment 
ше development. 37 references.—H. P. 

avid. 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


6529. Azegami, Hisao. Experimental studies on 
the materials of educational tests. K yoiku Kagaku, 
1951, 1(1), 51-60.—Discusses a “picking up beans" 
test used in vocational aptitude testing. There are 
large individual differences in repeated performance 
although test-retest correlations are substantial. 
In Japanese with English summary.—C. M. Louttit. 


6530. Cook, Richard A. (Fitzsimons Army Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) Identification and ego defensiveness 
in thematic apperception. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 
1952, 4(4), 83 —Abstract. 


6531. Gordon, Leonard V. (USN Pers. Res. 
Unit, San Diego, Calif.) The effect of position on the 
Preference value of Personality items. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt., 1952, 12, 669-676.—By alternating 
the Position of items in a specially constructed 
Personality inventory, the writer was able to study 
the effect of position on the preference value of 
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personality items. Items showing low preference 
value were increasingly avoided towards the end of 
the inventory although they were occasionally 
selected at the beginning. High preference items 
showed less of a shift from beginning to end but still 
rose significantly. The study suggests that per- 
sonality inventories excessive in length should be 
avoided and that consideration must be given to the 
problem of response set if items on personality 
inventories are to be more valid.—W. Coleman. 

6532. Harrower, Molly. Appraising personality; 
the use of psychological tests in the practice of 
medicine. New York: W. W. Norton, 1952. xvii, 
197 p. $4.00.—Written as a dialogue between the 
general medical practitioner and the clinical psy- 
chologist for the purpose of acquainting the physician 
and others with psychological approaches to the 
individual case in the clinical setting. The volume, 
composed of 3 parts, first discusses the goals and 
tools of the clinician, then illustrates these by use of 
the Rorschach, Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, figure 
drawings, Szondi, and other tests, and finally in part 
3 presents a series of selected problems, referred by 
the aforementioned physician, for psychological 
study.—L. A. Pennington. 

6533. Henry, William E. Exploring your per- 
sonality. Chicago, Ill. : Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952. 49 р. 40¢.—Gives readers a chance to 
write their own stories about pictures that concern 
five important areas of their life—relationships in 
School, at home, with adults, with the other sex and 
with friends. These stories will help them uncover 
clues about their own personality.—Publisher. 

6534. Jackson, Lydia. (U. Oxford, Eng.) A test 
of family attitudes. London: Methuen, 1952. 37 p. 
10s. 6d.—A new projective test, composed of 8 
sketches depicting family scenes and suitable 
for administration (i.e., story-telling) to normal, 
neurotic, and delinquent children, is described. 
Directions, queries, and other sample data are 
provided for 3 selected groups of subjects, along with 
the 8 plates in this test manual.—L. A. Pennington. 

6535. Kornreich, Melvin. (New York U.) Varia- 
tions in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of 
Personality test scores. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1953, 47, 73-138—The W-B Intelligence Scale, 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, Rorschach 
Test, and STDCR and GAMIN of the Guilford- 

artin Inventories were administered to 50 controls, 
25 duodenal ulcer patients, 25 ulcerative colitis 
patients, and 25 anxiety neurotics. The results of 
these tests for each group of subjects were related to 
а criterion measure: “verbal behavior in a planned 
Social situation,” an interview under conditions of 
Social stress. “No relationship between a given test 
Score and a given criterion score holds for all experi- 
mental groups. .. . Significant relationships be- 
tween test score and criterion scores are obtained for 
those test and criterion scores which seem to be 
related to the clinically observed disturbance or 
Conflict of the subject." 94 references.—G. G. 

hompson. 
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6536. Meili-Dworetzki, G. Versuch einer Anal- 
yse der Bewegungsdeutungen im Rorschachtest. 
(Attempt of an analysis of factor M in the Rorschach 
test according to genetic points of view.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 265-382.— Children 
up to a certain age seldom produce M in the Ror- 
schach test because their creative and imaginative 
impulses require the concrete world for their mani- 
festations, as in role playing. In adults the M 
perception may be regarded as part of an inner 
reality resulting from the same needs as the play 
activities in children. French and English sum- 
maries.—K. F. Muensinger. 


6537. Mitra, S. K. Evaluation of psychotherapy 
by the Rorschach test. Patna U. J., 1952, 6(1), 42- 
47.—An adult male with obsessive-compulsive 
symptoms was given the Rorschach before therapy. 
Specific changes in Rorschach performance were 
predicted as a result of therapy. A post-therapy 
examination showed changes in the predicted 
directione. Condensed protocols are given.—C. M. 

ТА 


6538. Pichot, Р. & Rennes, Р. Abaque pour le 
calcul de la deterioration mentale. (Abacus for the 
calculation of mental deterioration.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1952, 2, 313-318.— The abacus is based on the 
theory that tests of vocabulary provide a fairly 
good index of intelligence and are not too sensitive 
to pathological influences; but if a vocabulary test 
and another test of intelligence sensitive to patho- 
logical disturbances are given to a patient the 
difference between the two scores can give an indica- 
tion of mental deterioration. Two tests, one of each 
type described above, were given to a representative 
group of 448 males between the ages of 20 and 24 
years. The correlation between the tests was 
г = .66. The abacus takes into account the size of 
the correlation and is used to calculate the prob- 
ability that a difference in scores is due to a patho- 
logical deterioration.—G. Besnard. 


6539. Rotter, JulianB. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Clinical methods: psychodiagnostics. Annu. Rev, 
Psychol, 1953, 4, 295-316.—Literature on per- 
sonality appraisal for the year ending May, 1952 
is reviewed under the major headings: general 
methodological considerations, projective tests, ob- 
jective tests, and experimental measures. Emphasis 
is upon predictive value of various instruments which 
in general is poor. 115-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

6540. Schnadt, Frederick. Certain aspects of 
Wechsler-Bellevue scatter in low IQ levels. J. 
Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 79.—Abstract. 


6541. Schoch-Bodmer, Helen. Zur Problem- 
analyse von Kinderzeichnungen mit Lüschertest- 
Farben. (Diagnosis by means of children's drawings 
and Lüschertest colors.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 503-508.—8 colors and 
28 color combinations are used in the Lüscher test. 
According to Lüscher the preference of certain color 
combinations is characteristic of specific personality 
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entities. The author offers her child patients 
crayons representing the Lüscher test colors and asks 
them to draw, ‘‘children, men and women." The 
responses of five children are briefly reviewed with 
the author's interpretations of the projections and 
colors used in the drawings.—T. C. Kahn. 

6542. Shneidman, Edwin S. Manual for the 
Make A Picture Story method. Proj. Tech. Monogr., 
1952, No. 2. їй, 92 p. $2.50.—Intended as a 
“practical handbook” for the clinician, the manual, 
in Section I, describes the method and its uses; in 
Section II, problems in interpretation, and in the 
final section comprising 12 of the 17 chapters, 
presents an "Atlas" in which the responses given by 
normal adults and by patients with behavior dis- 
orders are reported and analyzed.—L. 4. Penn- 
ington. 

6543. Stromer, Walter F.  (U. Denver, Colo.) 
An adaptation of the Stanford-Binet Test of Intel- 
ligence, Form M, for use by a blind examiner. 
J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 77.—Abstract. 

6544. Thompson, Merrell E. A study of reli- 
abilities of selected gross muscular coordination test 
items. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 
1952, 52-29, v, 11 p.—Gross muscular coordination 
tests were studied for possible inclusion in a scale 
for rapid assessment of naive subjects. Of 62 tests 
briefly described, “а fairly large number" were 
sufficiently reliable for further efforts toward a 
battery with two or more forms. It is believed that 
techniques as rigorous as those employed for 
intelligence test development can produce motor 
tests for practical uses.— №. Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 6250, 6251) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


6545. Alexander, Leo. Psychic and neural dy- 
namics in the treatment of mental disease. Conf. 
Neurol, 1952, 12, 292-297.—Different phases of 
electroshock treatment have, in the author's ex- 
perience, differential effects on anxiety and depres- 
sion. The tonic phase which is the result of excita- 
tion of the subcortical ganglia relieves depression but 
may enhance anxiety. Conversely, the clonic phase 
which is due to cortical excitation will relieve anxiety 
while it may aggravate depression. These observa- 
tions are discussed in the light of current neuro- 
physiological theories.— M. L. Simmel. 

6546. Alsen, V. Die Kurzanalyse. (Short-te 
analysis.) 2. Psychother. med. Tod. 1952, 2, 
245-258.—Short-term analysis differs from complete 
analysis quantitatively and qualitatively; the ther- 
apist takes a more active role, intellectual insight and 
working-through recede into the background, while 
fright and astonishment in reaction to some dis- 
covery are important factors often acting as creative 
forces. Indications for short-term analysis, the 
method, therapeutically effective factors, and the 
outcomes are discussed. Early recognition and un- 
tangling of the main neurotic threads are essential 
features. Short-term analysis is considered espe- 
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cially suitable when patients show genuine neurotic 
dynamics and a highly differentiated personality.— 
E. Ochs. i 

6547. Arsenian, Seth.. (Springfield Coll., Mass.) 
Counseling—objectives and attitudes. Counseling, 
1952, 10(6-7), 1-5—The author, after defining 
counseling as “ап individualized creative learning 
experience," describes what he considers to be 
desirable objectives and attitudes of the counselor. 
His approach tends to be an eclectic one as far as 
technique is concerned.—F. Costin. 

6548. Bellwald, Josef. Kindertráume, ein Hilfs- 
mittel des Heilpádagogen. (The role of children's 
dreams in educational therapy.) Heilpddag. Werkbl., 
1952, 21, 117-126.—The author rejects too much 
prying in the child's unconsciousness; however he 
thinks dream analysis to be an important part of 
any educational therapy. After discussion of dream 
contents he usually asks the child to make some 
drawings about his dream. If the child refuses, the 
author cooperates in the drawing.—M. Н. Nagy. 

6549. Bilz, Rudolf. In Effigie—Betrachtungen 
über den inneren Organisator menschlicher Reifung. 
(In effigie—observations on the inner organizer of 
human growth.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1952, 1, 
79-96.—The human being is capable of a variety 
of self-healing activities at points of crisis in per- 
sonality growth. The psychotherapist can profit 
Írom observing how persons, unaided, meet and 
resolve such difficulties. In two cases it is shown how 
anxiety was resolved or reduced through the sub- 
ject's self-initiated active experiencing of the 
dreaded threat “їп effigy” during spontaneous child's 
play or in a dream. Implications of these observa- 
tions for the meaning of “transference,” dreams, and 
ritual in human life are discussed.—E. W. Eng. 

16550. Birch, Herbert С. (City Coll., New York.) 
Psychosurgery. In Brower, D, & АЫ, L. E. 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 493- 
499.—'"The status of psychosurgery is epitomized 
by the fact that no adequate physiological or psycho- 
logical rationale has been advanced to justify its 
practice . . . it is an empirical and not a rational 
procedure . . . lobotomy is rapidly becoming a 
procedure of choice rather than a method of last 
resort . . . irreversible basic changes in human 
functioning are produced . . . the current evidence 
indicates that lobotomies produce far more serious 
defects than was at first claimed." 24 references.— 
H. P. David. 

6551. Bonime, Walter. Some principles of brief 
psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 1-18.— 
Take a much more active role in interpretation and 
general supportive measures. Establish the fact that 
the therapist is a collaborator. Seek the most 
pertinent and accessible personality difficulty and 
clarify it. Avoid interpretative exhibitionism. 
Carefully evaluate situational factors. Uncover the 
low self-esteem. Analyze the good qualities. 
Choose the patient who accepts you. Refuse to rely 


on catharsis or the slow freight of free association.— 
D. Prager. 
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6552. Chapman, А. Н. Тһе tentative interpreta- - 


tion in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 
б, 677-682.—''The technique of tentative inter- 
pretation is described. Its usefulness is outlined and 
its field of application in short-term, infrequent-visit 
therapy is discussed."—4L. N. Solomon. 

6553. DeRosis, Louis E. Some techniques of 
group therapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 
79.—Abstract. 

6554. Dreikurs, Rudolf; Mosak, Harold H., & 
Shulman, Bernard Н. Patient-therapist relationship 
in multiple psychotherapy. II. Psychiat. Quart., 
1952, 26, 590-596.—The advantages of multiple 
psychotherapy for the patient at the facilitation of 
learning, interaction with personalities having differ- 
ent approaches, more objective self-observation, 
avoidance of therapeutic impasses by fresh view- 
points, decreased dependency problems, and valuable 
lesson in democratic social interaction.—D. Prager. 

6555. Eissler, К. В. The effect of the structure of 
the ego on psychoanalytic technique. J. Amer. 
psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 104-143.—With most 
hysterics analytic technique can consist of inter- 
pretations only (basic model technique). With 
phobics the analyst must often but not always 
deviate from the basic model technique to command 
the patient to expose himself to the feared situation. 
With obsessives and schizophrenics more deviations 
are often called for. A deviation or parameter must 
be introduced only when it is proved that the basic 
model technique does not suffice. The parameter 
must be used minimally, must be self-eliminating, 
and must always be abolishable by interpretation. 
A normal ego reacts to rational therapy with a 
dissolution of symptoms. Symptoms may be the 
signs of the ego’s basic health. 44 references.—D. 
Prager. 

6556. Faure, Jacques; Crenes, René; Dutertre, 
Francis, & Lafon, Robert. Etude électro-encépha- 
lographique de trente-deux narco-analyses. (EEG 
study of thirty-two narcoanalyses.) EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 241-242.—Abstract. 


6557. Ferguson, Robert E., Anderson, Joseph N., 
& Glad, Donald D. An exploratory investigation of 
client behavior as a function of specific therapist 
formulations. J. Colo.-Wyo.. Acad. Sci., 1952, 
4(4), 80-81.—Abstract. 


6558. Fervers, Carl. Psychologie als Grundlage 
der Psychotherapie. (Psychology as a basis for 
Psychotherapy.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1952, 1, 
58-66.—The rise of psychotherapy and psychology 
is traced, and against this background the impor- 
tance of psychological training for the medical 
Psychotherapist emphasized. Greater emphasis 
доша be placed on the psychological understanding 
x normal persons. The difficulties of freeing psycho- 
[РУ from associations of magic are reviewed in 

istorical perspective.—E. W. Eng. 


79239. Guze, Henry. (Long Island U., Brooklyn, 
1 Y.) Posture, postural redintegration and 
YPnotherapy, J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 76- 


82.—The hypnotherapeutic importance of postural 
analysis and directions regarding posture are dis- 
cussed in the light of several clinical cases. It is 
indicated that a chronic postural condition may act 
to elicit an emotional state with which it was 
originally associated, and that such postures may act 
redintegratively in rearousing traumatic memories 
by direct suggestion. 30 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

6560. Hauser, Irène. Tiefenpsychologie in der 
heilpidagogischen Praxis. (Depth psychology in 
educational therapy.) Heilpddag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 
141-143.—Beyond Freud’s and Adler's findings 
Hauser feels Jung's theories also are indispensable, 
especially those on collective unconscious, arche- 
types and spiritual principle.—M. H. Nagy. 

6561. Hewitt, Charles C. Short-term analytic 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 69—73.— 
“The purpose of this paper is to show that psycho- 
analytic concepts can be successfully applied to 
short-term therapy providing the goals are well- 
defined and that there is no confusion as to method.” 
Thorough self-awareness is necessary for the therap- 
ist. In short-term therapy one chooses to deal with 
specific emotional problems usually related to 
specific external problems.—D. Prager. 


6562. Kahana, Ralph J., Weiland, I. Human, 
Snyder, Benson, & Rosenbaum, Milton. The value 
of early memories in psychotherapy. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1953, 27, 73-82.—Earliest memories may 
provide meaningful information about unconscious 
conflicts, significant traumata in childhood, defenses 
against anxieties, and transference reactions.— D: 
Prager. 


6563. Kerbikov, О. V., & Il'ina, V. N. Obleg- 
chennaía élektrostimuliruitishchaia terapi v sosto- 
fanii narkoza. (Mitigated electrostimulating ther- 
apy in the state of narcosis.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(3), 45-53.—Ordinary electroconvulsive 
therapy is entirely too gross and violent a treatment. 
The narcotic state mitigates its unfortunate features. 
—I. D. London. 

6564. Klumbies, б. Ablationshypnose. (Abla- 
tion hypnosis.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 
2, 221-229.—Ablation hypnosis is hypnosis without 
the hypnotist in continuation of hypnotic treatment. 
Therapeutic hypnosis by means of the telephone, 
victrola records, tape recordings, and self-hypnosis 
based on the conditioned reflex is discussed. Effec- 
tiveness, advantages, and difficulties of these various 
forms of ablation hypnosis are reported. The 
application and individual modifications are illus- 
trated on basis of a case of severe trigeminal neur- 
algia. Symptomatic treatment remained successful 
even after over 5000 hypnoses.—E. Ochs. 


6565. Langen, D. Der Indikationsbereich sta- 
tionürer Psychotherapie. (Conditions for which 
intra-mural psychotherapy is indicated.) Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol, 1952, 2, 238-245.—The out- 
standing symptoms, the actual conflict situation, 
and the personality structure are the factors con- 
sidered in deciding upon intra-mural rather than 
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ambulatory psychotherapy. In general, severe 
neuroses, mild neuroses presenting acute problems, 
neurotic depressions, problems depending largely on 
the external situation, anxiety neuroses, schizo- 
thymic personalities, borderline psychoses, and aging 
patients are chosen for intramural treatment. 
Ambulatory treatment is recommended for neuroses 
arising mostly out of inner conflicts, organ neuroses, 
phobias, and cyclothymic personalities.—E. Ochs. 


6566. Liberson, W. T. Physiological and clinical 
observations concerning the time factors in electro- 
shock therapy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 320.—‘‘The 
chronaxie is relatively high when the treatment time 
is short and frequency of stimulation is low. The 
chronaxie is very small when the frequency is high 
or when the treatment time is long. The clinical 
implications of these findings are discussed."— 
М. L. Simmel. 


6567. Martin, Alexander Reid. The dynamics of 
insight. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 24-38.— 
Therapeutic and creative insights always occur 
suddenly during relaxation and wide diffusion of 
consciousness. During such relaxation the person 
learns that a struggle formerly regarded as intel- 
lectual really involves his whole being. Modern 
man compulsively confines himself to intellectual 
living to avoid feeling the conflicts and contradic- 
tions involving his whole way of life. 42 references. 
—D. Prager. 


6568. Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.) Children in play therapy: a key 
to understanding normal and disturbed emotions. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. іх, 218 p. $3.50.— 
Portrays experiences in play therapy with well- 
adjusted and disturbed children, including case 
histories and verbatim protocols. Considers atti- 
tudes in play therapy, preventive play therapy, 
situational play therapy and with a preschool family, 
implications outside the playroom, and applications 
of child-centered play therapy. Children who feel 
secure and comfortable in their relationships with 
adults are motivated to talk more and more about 
their real selves and through this exploration they 
gain clearer, more realistic self-perception.— V. 
Johnson. 


6569. Page, Curtis W., & Glad, Donald D. 
Experimental use of the Rorschach and emotional 
projection tests in the study of emotional changes 
Coincident to cortisone therapy. J. Colo.- Wyo. Acad. 
Sci., 1952, 4(4), 78-79.—Abstract. 


6570. Papanek, Helene. Change of therapi 
during treatment: case report with чира on 


sychodynamics, Amer. J, Psychother., 1952 
126-130 This case presentation deals with Ns 
problems. The first is a technical one: after two 


years of treatment, the patient's therapist deci 
that a change of therapist was Еа The ded 
rent paner attempts to discuss the effects of this 
transfer on the course of therapy. The ‘second 
problem concerns the psychodynamics of the case 
and the diagnostic evaluation.” —L. N. Solomon. 
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6571. Pratt, Dallas. Helping the foreign student 
in New York City; an experiment in brief psycho- 
therapy and cultural research. Bull. World Fed. 
ment. Hlth, 1952, 4, 172-176.—Although “the 
emotional needs of patients of all nationalities are 
similar,” psychotherapy with foreign students some- 
times requires altering “certain expectations and 
stereotypes about American culture.” Based on his 
experience counseling 29 foreign university students, 
the author reports that brief psychotherapy can 
help foreign students through difficulties in adjusting 
to American life without, at the same time, alienating 
their own important cultural values.—J. C. Franklin. 


6572. Roellenbleck, Ewald. Über das Schreiben 
von “Betrachtung.” Bericht aus der psychother- 
apeutischen Praxis.  ('"Contemplation" іп the 
literature. Report from the psychotherapeutic 
practice.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- 
gestalt., 1953, 5, 9-14.—The author suggests that 
daily contemplation is therapeutic, particularly if 
the patient writes down the subject matter of his 
ruminations. The therapist should assign a topic to 
the patient and the latter should be asked to develop 
it by free association and by a description of his 
emotions toward the prescribed topic. Eventually 
the patient is permitted to select his own theme. 
The author offers two case histories which illustrate 
successful therapy with this technique.—T. C. Kahn. 


6573. Roland, Mary C. (Child Guidance Center, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) Psychotherapeutic aspects of play. 
Amer, J. occup. Ther., 1952, 6, No. 5, 8 p.—The 
history, goals, and methods of play therapy are 
described and illustrated by recourse to case material 
in this report presented before The Eastern States 
Regional Occupational Therapy Meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on May 16, 1952.—L. A. Pennington. 


6574. Rose, Sidney. Some advantages of group 
analysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 79-80.— 
Abstract. 


6575. Rosen, Harold. Hypnodiagnostic and hyp- 
notherapeutic fantasy-evocation and acting-out tech- 
niques. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 54-66.— 
Results of experimentation with patients who have 
little or no motivation for psychotherapy are re- 
ported. Techniques are reported whereby these 
patients are hypnotized, sometimes without their 
knowledge or conscious consent, so that, by the use 
of other techniques still under investigation, symp- 
toms can be precipitated or intensified. By still 
other techniques symptom formation is blocked and 
the resultant anxiety repressed, so that underlying 
fantasies erupt into conscious awareness even to the 
point of being acted out. Risks involved in the pro- 
cedure are discussed.—E. С. Aiken. 


6576. Rudin, Josef. Tiefenpsychologie in der 
Heilerziehung. (Depth psychology in educational 
therapy.) Heilpädag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 98-106.— 
After the essentials of depth psychology some ad- 
vantages and limitations of educational therapy are 
considered.— M. Н. Nagy. 
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6577. Sanford, Nevitt. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
heepsie, №. Y.) Clinical methods: psychotherapy. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 317-342.— Literature 
on psychotherapy for the year ending May, 1952 is 
reviewed under the major headings: group therapy, 
psychotherapy of schizophrenia, client-centered ther- 
apy, psychoanalysis, and research methodology. 
68-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


6578. Scherer, Isidor W., & Winne, John F. 
(VA Hosp. Northampton, Mass.) Coma (BST) 
behavior and pre-shock psychological test levels as 
prognostic indicators of mental patient improvement. 
Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 343—346.—"'Pre-treatment 
levels of psychological test functioning, coma re- 
action, and post-coma verbalizations have value in 
predicting the immediate response and the ultimate 
disposition of male mental patients following admin- 
istration of brief stimulus electroconvulsive therapy. 
In all cases, predictions of improvement or discharge 
can be made at a higher level of certainty than pre- 
dictions of unimprovement or failure to be dis- 
charged."— M. L. Simmel. 


6579. Schneck, Jerome M. Self-hypnotic dreams 
in hypnoanalysis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 
44-53,.—"‘Eight self-hypnotic dreams of a patient in 
hypnoanalysis are reported here. Classical symbol- 
ism is encountered, as well as repetitive types of 
symbols peculiar to this patient's functioning. . . . 
Such self-hypnotic dreams may be used to extend 
and intensify hypnoanalytic work. . . . The text 
reveals other points of interest regarding self-hypno- 
tic dreams in relation to therapeutic work, and addi- 
tional investigations which may be instituted in con- 
nection with such dreams."—E. С. Aiken. 


6580. Silver, George A. Carbon dioxide therapy. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 52-58.—Of 100 patients 
receiving carbon dioxide therapy, 25 showed no im- 
provement, 27 showed slight improvement, 26 
showed marked improvement, and 22 showed appar- 
rent recovery, in the 1-9 mos. following termination 
of the therapy.—D. Prager. 


6581. Spiegel, E. A., & Spiegel-Adolf, M. (Tem- 
ble U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Physiological and physi- 
Cochemical mechanisms in electroshock treatment. 
Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 308-310.— This is a brief 
review of the recent work on physiological changes 
during and immediately after electroshock treat- 
ment, to be published more fully later. In the discus- 
sion Himwich (Galesburg State Hospital, Illinois) 
Points out the important increase in spinal fluid 
nonelectrolytes, the augmentation of nucleic acids 
and their breakdown products, purines and pyrimi- 
dines, He suggests that the nucleic acids come from 
the nuclei of the brain cells.—2M. L. Simmel. 


15582. Stokvis, Berthold. Psychotherapeutische 
tgebnisse. (Psychotherapeutic results.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1952, 2, 262-263.—The per- 
centages of patients showing improved social adjust- 
ment after different short forms of psychotherapy 
аге compared. The results tend to be similar; about 
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25% of neurotic patients fail to show improvement 
with either form of treatment.—E. Ochs. 


6583. von Gebsattel, E. Krisen in der Psycho- 
therapie. (Crises during psychotherapy.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1952, 1, 66—78.—''Crises during 
psychotherapy are crises of the psychotherapist.” 
The psychotherapist may experience tension between 
a need to prematurely show a patient the possibilities 
for freedom, and a need to deal thoroughly with the 
“lower levels" of personality structure. He may also 
experience a "crisis" as a result of attempting to 
understand his own life altogether in terms of par- 
ticular psychotherapeutic doctrines which are of 
limited power for clarifying many vital aspects of 
human experience. А third "'crisis" arises from 
simultaneously viewing “а fellow human as an ob- 
ject of investigation on the one hand” and as a person 
with freedom in whom one believes on the other.— 
E. W. Eng. 


6584. Wassell, Benjamin. Group composition 
and patient selection. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 
12, 80.—Abstract. 


6585. Weiss, Frederick A. Psychoanalysis and 
moralvalues. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 39-49, 
—In analysis the problem of moral values becomes 
approachable to the degree to which the patient's 
anxiety, compulsiveness, and self-alienation de- 
crease and his real self becomes stronger. The goal 
of analysis is the strengthening of the patient's 
inner autonomy, his healthy moral judgment and 
responsibility, and the development of the patient's 
own morality of self-realization. 20 references.— 
D. Prager. 


6586. Wilcox, Katherine W. (Traverse City 
(Mich.) State Hosp.)  Perceptual-motor changes 
following electroconvulsive therapy. Conf. Neurol., 
1952, 12, 337-342.—Bender-Gestalt figures were 
copied 3 times at 15 minute intervals as soon as 
possible after a single electroconvulsive treatment. 
'The results were compared with the pre-shock per- 
formance of the same patients. The author con- 
cludes that the evidence “points toward a pattern of 
temporary decrement with most of the individuals 
returning to approximately pretreatment norm 
within a one-hour recovery period." —M. L. Simmel. 


6587. Yanof, Zale А. A new technique of noncon- 
vulsive electric stimulation. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 
364-367.—'А new technique of nonconvulsive elec- 
tric stimulation is described, characterized as follows : 
It utilized Reiter current of sufficient intensity to 
stop respiration, but of such magnitude as to avoid 
tonic spasm of the extremities. The time duration 
of the induced apnea is identical to the total elapsed 
time of an electrically produced convulsion. To 
achieve selective therapeutic results it has been 
delineated into mild, moderate, and strong stimula- 
tion. When properly and individually applied, it is 
more effective than previously reported techniques in 
the alleviation and control of anxiety, psychoso- 
matic syndromes, paranoid trends, and reactive 
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depression. It tends to improve mental cerebration." 
— М. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstract 6683) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


6588. Brauchlin, Eleonora. Zur Früherfassung 
des schwierigen Kindes. (Early recognition of 
problem children.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt, 
Lebensgestalt., 1953, 5, 31-37.—The author presents 
9 brief case histories to illustrate her point that 
children's problems can be discovered and treated at 
kindergarten age, thus aborting possible neurosis 
and psychosis later in life. The author stresses the 
importance of early diagnosis.—T. C. Kahn. 

6589. Calonghi, Luigi, & Grasso, Pier Giovanni. 
La psicologia clinica al servizio dei ragazzi “difficli.” 
(Clinical psychology in the service of “problem” 
children.) Salesianum, 1952, 14, 544-577.—The 
article is divided into three parts which present 
respectively: (1) the nature and problems of clinical 
psychology and the organization and functioning of 


psychological clinics; (2) general outline of case. 


analysis as to diagnosis (social inquiry, biometric 
examination, psychological testing, interview) and 
therapy (physical and psychological); (3) case 
history of a subject fifteen years old (problem, social 
inquiry, physical examination, psychological ex- 
amination, diagnosis, therapy, follow up three 
months after treatment).—4. Manoil. 

6590. Chess, Stella, Clark, Kenneth B. & 
Thomas, Alexander. The importance of cultural 
evaluation in psychiatric diagnosis and treatment. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 102-114.— Diagnostic 
and therapeutic errors occurred at a child guidance 
center where the therapist was not sufficiently 
aware of his cultural differences from the patient. 
Cultural factors influence psychological test results, 
17 references.—D. Prager. 


6591. Edwards, George. Report on the workshop 
on community resources for children, May 1 & 2, 
1952. Detroit, Mich.: Probate чат 
County, Juvenile Division, 1952. 16 p.—The sub- 
jects discussed and recommendations that followed 
relative to welfare agency management of children’s 
problems are described and illustrated by case ma- 
terials.—L. A. Pennington. 


6592. Keck, Lotti. Einige tiefenpsychol hi 
Aspekte in der Fürsorge für E SU Ei cst 
Jugend. (Depth psychology in the care of malad- 
Aue OMM н А 1952, 21, 143- 

.—Case histories classi i - 
vironmental.— M. Н. Nady.) eis о 

6593. Whitehouse, Frederick A. T 1 
clinical practice in ‘rehabilitation, Bscept,. yo 
133 dm ME 150-153.— Coordination and co- 
operation are highly necessary, involvi 
and relationships described, С B Neuen ое 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6594. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. U. Buffal 
N. Y.) Application of clinical Passed rip 
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tional counseling. In Brower, D., & АЫ, L. E. 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 393- 
401.—Recent research in- vocational diagnosis, 
treatment, and follow-up evaluation are reviewed. 
“Any vocational counselor must be a clinical psy- 
chologist in that he is prepared to cope with basic 
indecisions, ambivalences, dependencies and irreali- 
ties that many clients present." 29 references.— 
H. P. David. 


6595. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
How counseling affects vocational goals. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 692-698.— Final objectives 
set at the end of vocational counseling were com- 
pared with initial choices suggested by counselees. 
For the 3107 veteran cases used, 31.4% confirmed 
their original proposed objective and 20.2% selected 
one of several objectives suggested initially. 16.7% 
changed their objective substantially following 
counseling. The data do not suggest any predomin- 
ant effect.—W. Coleman. 


6596. Malinovsky, І.  (Psychotechnical Centre, 
Dept. Educ., Tel-Aviv, Israel.) Vocational guidance 
in Israel. Tel-Aviv, Israel: Psychotechnical Centre, 
Department of Education, 1952. 13 p.—The opera- 
tion of the largest vocational guidance center in 
Israel is described. This center in Tel-Aviv is 
representative of other centers in the country. 
Follow-up studies show that those who followed the 
center's recommendations were considerably more 
successful than those who were not advised by the 
center.—G. K. Morlan. 


6597. Richardson, Harold (U. Nevada, Reno), & 
Borow, Henry. Evaluation of a technique of group 
orientation for vocational counseling. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1952, 12, 587-597.—The hypothesis that 
prior group orientation facilitates educational-voca- 
tional counseling was investigated. Results were: 
(1) Experimental group were significantly higher 
than control on attitude-information test; (2) con- 
trol group registered more complaints on a checklist 
of interview complaints; (3) both groups rated over- 
all value of interview as “quite helpful"; (4) experi- 
mental group was inclined to have more client talk 
during the interviews; (5) judges were inclined to 
rate experimental group interviews from typescripts 
as more effective.—W. Coleman. 


6598. Schüfers, Franz. Berufsberatung als püd- 
agogische Aufgabe. (Vocational guidance as edu- 
cational task.) Sammlung, 1952, 7, 507-512.— The 
task of the vocational counselor is to furnish the 
counselee with work that is most suitable for his per- 
sonality structure and at the same time provide 
management with persons whose abilities correspond 
most closely to the job requirements. This “ейиса- 
tional act" differs in many respects from other educa- 
tional activities. Because of these peculiarities the 
counseling activity is considered as belonging to the 
psychological realm.— M. J. Stanford. 


6599. Viglietti, Mario. La conoscenza delle pro- 
fessioni. (Knowledge of jobs.) Salesianum, 1952, 
14, 504-513.—A general analysis of vocational guid- 
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ance problems with emphasis on the need for ap- 
propriate knowledge of different jobs is presented. 
The article is divided into three parts which treat 
respectively (1) the problem of vocational guidance 
in terms of orientation and selection, (2) the study 
of jobs (profession, trade, intellectual work, physical 
work; knowledge of jobs; professional monographs), 
(3) the need for a continuous rethinking and re- 
working of all professional monographs. 21-item 
bibliography.— A. Малой. 

6600. Viglietti, Mario.  L'impostazione di un 
centro di orientamento professionale. (The de- 
velopment of a vocational guidance center.) Sale- 
sianum, 1952, 14, 515-543.—The development and 
present conditions of vocational guidance in Italy are 
presented. After a historical introduction describ- 
ing the Italian pioneer work in this field from Paolo 
Zacchia (1683) to the present time, the author pre- 
sents in detail the organization and work of the 
Salesian Center for Vocational Guidance, founded in 
1938-40. The article is supplemented with a special 
envelope containing a complete vocational guidance 
folder provided with appropriate forms concerning 
the subject.—A. Manoil. 
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. 6601. Brown, William. Effect of service-connec- 
tion on prognosis in psychiatric war veteran patients. 


Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 642-650.—Of 121 veterans - 


almost twice as many non-service connected patients 
recovered as service-connected. Immaturity, pas- 
sive dependency, basic insecurity and inferiority— 
which originally joined with military stresses to 
precipitate the psychiatric illness—now join with 
social pressure to foster continuation of the symptoms 
(especially conversion and dissociation). The V.A. 
becomes a protective parent figure to which many 
cling and some relinquish their hold with great 
anxiety.— D. Prager. 


6602. Chesser, Eustace. Unquiet minds; leaves 
from, a psychologists casebook. New York: Roy 
Publishers, 1952. 232 p. $3.50.—The case histories 
of 8 people exemplifying the control of heredity, 
environment, and the fantasy world of the individual. 
The model for life is taken as a mechanical puppet 
show stressing the existence of strings with the 
emphasis laid on the “human” and not the “puppet.” 

he argument is less whether we are free or not, but 
how far, within limits set for us, we can be free and 
responsible, The means and methods of treatment 
in the cases are not stressed.—F. W. Snyder. 


6603. Choubey, Pramadanath. А retrospective 
Study of childhood traits of mental disorders. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 115-117.—1f childhood 
indications of mental disorders can be detected and 
remedied early enough, the way is open to mental 
health in adult life. The principles involved are 
Presented in four case studies of individuals aged 23 
to 28.—G. E. Bird. 


6604. Glover, Edward. Contribution of psycho- 
analysis to psychiatry. Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 
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21-27.—To_psycho-analysis is due the credit of 
raising psychiatry from an unimaginative empiricism 
to the status of a science. In short, the main con- 
tribution of psycho-analysis to psychiatry and to 
psychology as a whole is the development of an 
adequate theory of mind. Such a theory not only 
elucidates the clinical problems of mental disorder, 
but provides an instrument of research applicable in 
БОШ normal and abnormal psychology.—G. Е. 
ird. 


6605. Horney, Karen. Values and problems. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 80-81.—Abstract. 


6606. Hurst, Lewis A. (Alexandra Inst., Mait- 
land, South Africa.) Research in genetics and psy- 
chiatty: New York State Psychiatric Institute. 
Eugen. News, 1952, 37, 86-91.— The research studies 
of Franz J. Kallmann are outlined, there being 4 
main groups, all utilizing twin data: studies on schizo- 


‘phrenia and manic-depressive psychoses; aging, 


longevity and senile disorders; suicide and homo- 
sexuality; and tuberculosis, not to mention other 
projects, all of whose findings—except one—present 
evidence of the importance of innate assets and lia- 
bilities for meeting the strains of life. Suicide alone 
fails to yield statistically valid support for a geneti- 
cally determined tendency, although a certain type 
of personality and genetic tendency may combine 
with social frustration and personal distress or 
special psychotic syndrome to cause certain acts of 
suicide.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6607. Jenkins, R. L., Bemiss, E. Lockert, Jr., & 
Lorr, Maurice. Duration of hospitalization, re- 
admission rate, and stability of diagnoses in veterans 
hospitalized with neuropsychiatric diagnoses. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 59-72.—Psychoses with un- 
known etiology (predominantly schizophrenia) show 
the lowest discharge rate. The hospitalization 
period of psychoneurotics and character disorders is 
brief but the readmission rate is high. The 3 com- 
mon factors running thru 10 different diagnoses are 
a schizophrenic factor, a psychoneurotic factor, and 
a factor of alcohol poisoning —D. Prager 


6608. Krooth, Robert S. The fertility of the 

ents of abnormals. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1952, 
17, 79-89.—Investigations on the measurement of 
the fertility of parents, ascertained through their 
children, are discussed and formulae, derived to 
correct for the method of ascertainment, are used to 
compute corrected mean family sizes in a number of 
previously published series of cases. 15 references.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 


6609. Kubie, Lawrence S. The distortion of the 
symbolic process in neurosis and psychosis. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 59-86.—The dis- 
tortions of symbolic functions in adult psycho- 
pathology cannot occur in the presymbolic human 
infant or in animals. However presymbolic changes 
leave residual emotional disturbances which influence 
symbolic aspects of later responses to injury. Every 
symbol refers simultaneously to concepts derived 
from body needs and images (“I”) and to concepts 
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derived from percepts of the outside world (“non-I”’). 
There is a continuity between normality, neurosis, 
and psychosis. The major distinction between neu- 
rosis and psychosis depends upon whether the dis- 
tortion of the relationship of the symbol to what it 
represents is at the “I” or *'non-I'' end of the sym- 
bolic linkage respectively.— D. Prager. 


6610. Lehmann, H. E. Stress dynamics in psy- 
Chiatric perspective. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 387—393. 
—The empirical applications of the physiological 
studies of stress to recent psychiatric research are 
considered. Speculation is offered as to future pos- 
sibilities of physiological measures of psychodynamic 
defenses, and an urgent need for investigation of 
stress in the infant and child is pointed up. The 
psychiatrist's 3 approaches to his patient's response 
to stress are outlined.—C. Т. Bever. 


6611. Mettler, Fred A. The semi-responsible in- 
dividual. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 608-625.—- 
About 20,000 persons in the U.S. have had part of 
the brain removed psychosurgically. Can these 
lobotomized persons be considered fully responsible 
legally? “Тһе essence of the semi-responsible state 
is an incapacity to evaluate the meaning of a situ- 
ation . .. in the same manner and to the same 
degree as individuals chosen from the normal mode 
would." It remains an unsolved problem as to what 
kind of community control is necessary for an in- 
dividual labelled by experts as semi-responsible.— 
D. Prager. 


6612. Pasamanick, Benjamin. Patterns of re- 
search in mental hygiene. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 
26, 577-589.—Psychiatrists show a lack of insight 
into essentials of scientific procedure, neglect diag- 
nosis, and are split into many schools. There is no 
study in the entire history of psychiatry in which a 
random sample of neurotics and a control group left 
untreated or given placebo therapy. But psychiatry 
is new. The writer mentions a few prenatal and 
paranatal areas for research. Mental hygiene should 
devote itself to studies where public health applica- 
tions are inherent in the findings. Mental hygiene 
Sub to try to find answers to questions for which 
definitive answers are UE Prager. 


6613. Svendsen, B. B. Fluctuation of Danish 
psychiatric admission rates in World War II; initial 
decrease and subsequent increase. Psychiat. Quart., 
1953, 27, 19-37.—During 1939-1948, true morbidity 
fluctuations occurred in the Danish population under 
the impact of the German occupation and irrespec- 
tive of other modifying circumstances, In 1939-41 
there was a decrease in admissions followed by а 509 
increase in 1942-45, anda levelling off in 1946-48, — 
D. Prager. ў 


6614. White, Robert W. (Harvard U. - 
bridge, Mass.) Abnormalities 1 behavior. UM 
Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 273-294.—Literature on ab- 
normal psychology and behavior disorders for the 
year ending June, 1952 is reviewed under the major 
headings : learning of behavior disorders, early child- 
hood origins, research on psycho-dynamics, biochem- 
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istry of schizophrenia, affective disorders, psycho- 
somatics, cerebral mechanisms. 75-item bibliog- 
raphy.—C. М. Louttit. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


6615. Charles, Don С. (Iowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Ability and accomplishment of persons earlier 
judged mentally deficient. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1953, 47, 3-71.—This is a follow-up study of the 
ability status and general progress of 151 of the 206 
persons investigated by Baller in 1935. The mean 
age of the subjects at the time of the present study 
was 42 years, so an adequate evaluation of adult ad- 
justment could be made. Evidence relative to 
present social status was gathered. The present 
findings agree generally with Baller's 1935 report 
that the subjects have fared better “than early prog- 
noses indicated they might." “Тһе great variation 
in the present abilities and achievements of the sub- 
jects should dispel any notion that persons who give 
evidence of low ability in childhood develop and 
perform according to a rigid stereotype." 58 refer- 
ences.—G. С. Thompson. 


6616. Doll, Edgar A. (Devereux Schs, Devon, Pa.) 
Mental deficiency vs. neurophrenia. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1953, 57, 477-480.—The concepts of 
mental deficiency and neurophrenia are explained 
and distinguished.—V. M. Staudt. 


6617. Doll, Edgar A. (Devereux Schs, Devon, 
Pa.) Understanding and acceptance. Except. 
Child., 1952, 19, 105-106.—'"The child must feel 
understood." He needs acceptance "first at his own 
evaluation and with regard for his inner and outer 
needs. Such acceptance need not require uncondi- 
tional approval, but is the precondition of successful 
guidance and treatment.” —T. E. Newland. 


6618. Feldman, Irving S. Psychological differ- 
ences among moron and borderline mental defectives 
as a function of etiology. I. Visual-motor function- 
ing. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1953, 57, 484-494.—The 
hypothesis under study here was to determine 
whether deficient visual-motor functioning is char- 
acteristic of exogenous subjects. То answer this, two 
specific hypotheses were proposed, namely that 
exogenous subjects obtain significantly higher Bend- 
er-Gestalt scores than endogenous subjects and that 
endogenous subjects show a significant negative cor- 
telation between MA and Bender-Gestalt scores, 
while exogenous subjects show a lack of correlation 
between MA and Bender-Gestalt scores. The first 
specific hypothesis was sustained. The second was 
only partially confirmed since both groups showed a 
significant relationship between MA and Bender- 
Gestalt scores. 20 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


6619. Fisher, Louis A., & Wolfson, Isaac N. 
(Newark State Sch., N. Y.) Group therapy of mental 
deféctives. Amer. J. ment, Def., 1953, 57, 463-476. 
—As a result of employing group techniques with 2 
groups of young female patients the following results 
were obtained : (1) 8 of the 12 children showed im- 
proved behavior and attitudes as well as more posi- 
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tive feelings, after the group experience, which 
cannot be attributed to any other influences. (2) 
There was a shift from ego-centered to in-group 
centered behavior and finally to out-group centered 
interest. (3) A more alert attitude seemed to 
develop. (4) Their results, the authors claim, give 
strong support to the view that feebleminded chil- 
dren do have mental conflicts and that the neurotic 
conflicts of the retarded child differ very little in kind 
or complexity from those of the child with normal or 
superior intelligence —V. M. Staudt. 

6620. Gunzburg, H.-C. Le dessin du bonhomme 
dans la deficience mentale. (The drawing of a man 
in mental deficiency.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 
279-303.—The drawing of a man has at the present 
3 main functions in the study of mental deficiency: 
it classifies patients into a pathological vs. nonpath- 
ological dichotomy; it gives an estimation of the pa- 
tient's intelligence level; and it shows the presence of 
neurotic traits and areas of anxiety in the personality 
structure of the patient. Each function of the test 
is discussed and examples are given. 25 references. 
—G. Besnard. 

6621. Heiser, Karl F. (Vineland (N. J.) Train- 
ing Sch.) Applications of clinical psychology to 
mental deficiency. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 450— 
458.—The postwar years have seen a renewed inter- 
est for research in mental deficiency. Shifting con- 
cepts of criteria, etiology, and treatment are dis- 
cussed. ‘The emphasis is changing from intelligence 
as a central problem to the subject of the personality 
asa whole." 46 references.—H, P. David. 

6622. Jackson, W. P. U. Studies of adult cretins. 
S. Afr. med. J., 1952, 26(30, 31, 32).—In Pt. I and 
Il, *. . . an attempt is made to present certain 
features of sporadic cretinism in adult life and to 
suggest that there is a tendency towards normality 
with age in those who survive. This is manifested in 
certain physical characters, the temperature, pulse 
rate, blood, sexual development and possibly even 
circulation rate and glucose tolerance. Pt. lisa 
description of 2 untreated adult cretins; their condi- 
tion was the result of congenital myxoedema in 
which there is foetal thyroid atrophy with no family 
history of thyroid diseases. Part III presents a 
doubtful case, a mentally defective adult dwarf with 
the bulk of evidence pointing to a diagnosis of 
atypical cretinism.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
‚ . . Handicapped.) 

6623. Jervis, George A. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y.) Studies on phenylpyruvic oligo- 
phrenia; phenylpyruvic acid content of blood. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1952, 81, 715-720.—Biochemi- 
cal analyses of blood samples from 39 patients rang- 
ing in age from 4 to 68 and in IQ from 5 to 51 showed 
phenylketonemia as characteristic of the condition as 
is phenylketonuria. The correlation (r, .43) between 
phenylketonemic level and degree of mental defect 
argues against the assumption of toxic action by the 
acid in the mental retardation. Nutritional state 
may account for the correlation.—L. A. Pennington. 


27: 6620-6628 


6624. Joseph, Clifford, & Yannet, Herman. 
(Southbury (Conn.) Training Sch.) ^ Congenital 
idiocy, sexual infantilism, and dwarfism; a clinical 
report of two cases with autopsy in one case. Yale 
J. Biol. Med., 1952, 24, 257-262.—Both cases pre- 
sent: (1) an estimated MA of 1 year; (2) infantile 
genitalia; (3) reduced 17-ketosteroid excretion; (4) 
marked dwarfism; (5) presumably normal electro- 
lyte, carbohydrate, thyroid, and water metabolism. 
Autopsy findings included: (1) areas of focal gan- 
glion cell loss and gliosis in the brain; (2) deficiency 
of acidophilic and basophilic cells in the anterior 
pituitary; (3) reduced size of the adrenals. Inter- 
preted as resulting from widespread cerebral 
maldevelopment and manifesting selective pituitary 
dysfunction as well as severe mental defect.—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

6625. Kanner, Leo. Parents’ feelings about re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1953, 57, 375- 
383.—The importance of giving professional atten- 
tion to the parents of retarded children as well as 
treating the children is stressed.— V. M. Staudt. 

6626. Porteus, Stanley D., & Corbett, Gerald R. 
Statutory definitions of feebleminded in U. S. A. 
J. Psychol., 1953, 35, 81-105.— This is a survey of the 
legal definitions of feeblemindedness as used by the 
various states, as well as consideration of various 
psychological, psychiatric, medical, and military 
interpretations. The authors suggest that any 
statute should contain these 5 provisions: definition 
—‘incapable of independent self-management and 
self-support" ; commitment only upon recommenda- 
tion of an examining board; this board to have 
physician, psychiatrist, or clinical psychologist who 
has had special experience in diagnosis of the feeble- 
minded, with lawyer or other lay person as chairman; 
certification of extent of retardation and of inca- 
pacity; discharge only upon recommendation of board 
and superintendent of the institution that the indi- 
vidual is not likely to become a burden on the com- 
munity.—R. W. Husband. 

6627. Stevenson, Lewis D., & Vogel, F. Stephen. 
A case of macrocephaly associated with feeble- 
mindedness and encephalopathy with peculiar de- 
posits throughout the brain and spinal cord. Ciencia, 
Mex., 1952, 12, 71-74.—The patient, a boy of 7, 
had been apparently normal until the age of 5 months 
at which time he had episodes of losing contact with 
his surroundings. On examination, he was emact- 
ated, obviously hydrocephalic, and spastic. A com- 
plete autopsy was performed 5 hours after death. 
The most notable feature was a deposit of a peculiar 
substance present throughout the brain and spinal 
cord. The histological, histochemical, chemical and 
physical properties of the material suggest that it 
might be a fibrin-like protein or a lipo-protein sub- 
stance.—J. Brožek. 

6628. Tarjan, George, & Sharfman, Katharine H. 
(Pacific Colony State Hosp., Spadra, Calif.) Two 
years’ experience with a general purpose mental 
hygiene clinic in a hospital for mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1953, 57, 518-525.— Two years’ 
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experience, the results of which are presented here, 
indicates that the establishment of the out-patient 
clinic is a worthwhile adventure. The authors feel 
that the benefits noted at their hospital are very 
likely applicable to other psychiatric hospitals, both 
for the mentally ill and handicapped.—V. М. 
Staudt, 


6629. Vanderhost, Leonette; Sloan, William, & 
Bensberg, Gerard J., Jr. (Lincoln (Ill) State 
School and Colony.) Performance of mental defec- 
tives on the Wechsler-Bellevue and the WISC. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1953, 57, 481-483.—2 groups of 
high grade mental defectives were given the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Form I and the WISC. In general, agree- 
ment was found between the performance sections of 
the two scales and between the Binet and the verbal 
sections of the two scales. The authors feel tha this 
finding of a significant difference and lower correla- 
tion for the Verbal sections of the two tests suggests 
that the abilities of the subjects may be sampled at 
the lower end of the scale on the Wechsler I since 
the MA's of this group fall near the bottom of the 
standardization population. For mental defectives 
in the 11-16 CA range, the WISC is to be preferred 
to the Wechsler I.—V. M. Staudt. 


6630. Yannet, Herman. The progress of medical 
research in the field of mental deficiency. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1953, 57, 447—452.—Various approaches 
now being made to the problem of mental deficiency 
are indicated. In one, the organic approach, there 
has been an attempt to raise the intellectual capacity 
of the retarded through drugs, hormones or surgery. 
This approach has been relatively unsuccessful so 
far. The other approach is mainly preventive, and 
is based on continuous investigation and discovery of 
new causes, and a better understanding of causes 
already known, Previous factors once thought com- 
pletely hopeless, as for example congenital malforma- 
tions and genetic conditions, have begun to yield to 
new types of research techniques,—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 6506, 6766) 
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6631. Arlow, Jacob A. Masturbation and s: 

tom formation. J, Amer. psychoanal, Ass., 1983, EN 
45-58.— Masturbation and symptom formation both 
demonstrate the activity of the ego in discharging 
instinctual tensions while paying regard to the de- 
mands of the superego and reality. Masturbation is 
usually ego syntonic and avoids conflict with environ- 
mental objects. 
charge punishment and instinctual gratification 
simultaneously. The masturbation activity and the 
masturbation fantasies may be re-united to form 
symptoms. These symptoms represent a disguised 
and distorted return of suppressed masturbation, 
Dreams, masturbation, and symptoms are recipro- 
cally related and demonstrate an overlapping con- 
tinuum for the discharge of instinctual tensions. 
17 references.—D, Prager. 


Symptoms are ego alien and dis- 
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6632. Baumgartner, Franziska. Zu spit... ; 
von der Tragik menschlichen Handelns. (Too late 
. .. ; the tragedy of human behavior.) Zürich: 
Rascher, 1953. ix, 150 p.—7 case histories of the 
author's own experience are discussed in a popular 
way. It is common to all of them that the patients 
realize too late that their unfriendly and selfish be- 
havior has had the most tragic consequences for 
other people’s life and happiness. Such belated 
recognition and repentance has made their own lives 
so miserable that in desperation they come to ask 
the psychologist’s advice. Education is to be 
blamed for these conditions: it fails to teach con- 
sideration and responsibleness for others nor does it 
emphasize the importance of kindness in everyday 
Ше.— М. Haas. 


6633. Ellis, Albert. Applications of clinical psy- 
chology to sexual disorders. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 
467-480.— ‘Relatively few indisputable facts are 
presently known about sexual disabilities and their 
causes . . . because exceptionally little factual re- 
search has been done, or is now being done. While 
much opinionizing and attitudinalizing exists, little 
of it is based on solid evidence." The present review 
is confined to varied aspects of frigidity and impo- 
tence, 231 references.—H. Р. David. 


6634. Fervers, Josef. Ein Fall von abnormer 
Mutterbindüng und seine Beurteilung im Strafver- 
fahren. (A case of abnormal mother-fixation and its 
evaluation іп penal law.) Z., Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 2, 258-262.—The psychosexual develop- 
ment and problems of a 42-year old man with a very 
strong mother-fixation are described. He came be- 
fore the court when he was found to practice mutual 
onanism with two adolescent boys. The psychiatrist 
noted that, in spite of normal intelligence, the man's 
psychic development was arrested at the level of a 
16-year old boy; he could thus not be considered 
fully responsible nor capable of appreciating the 
implications of his offense.—E. Ochs. 


6635. Fiirst, Hans. Die menschliche Aggres- 
sivtát. (Human aggressiveness.) Psychol. Beraler 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 467-487.— 
Human aggressiveness is a form of negativism and is 
intensified by physiological needs and emotional 
insecurity, It is not possible to prevent the forma- 
tion of some aggressiveness in an individual. There- 
fore the sublimation and dissipation of hostile feelings 
presents a compelling challenge. It is characteristic 
of humans to, release their aggressive impulses on 
weaker fellow humans, Necessary elements in an 
individual's emancipation from aggression are: (1) 
an emotionally healthy social climate and (2) a 


mental hygiene approach to daily living —T. C. 
Kahn. 


6636. Gero, George. Defenses in symptom for- 
mation. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 87-103. 
a The inhibitory acts, that is to say, the repression 
of drives and fantasies growing out of the oedipal 
situation, comprise the defensive steps before the 
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symptom is established, whereas the phobic avoid- 
ance is a defense against the already crystallized 
symptom." The obsessive idea is the perception of a 
highly cathected but desexualized impulse. The 
sexual fantasy underlying the obsessive thought is 
repressed or is kept pale and abstract if it should ap- 
pear in consciousness. Bodily sensations which the 
fantasy should activate are blocked. If we correctly 
interpret defensive activity resulting in the affect- 
lessness of obsessive thought, anxiety will emerge.— 
D. Prager. 

6637. Searles, Harold F. Concerning a psycho- 
dynamic function of perplexity, confusion, suspicion, 
and related mental states. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
351-376.—The mental states of perplexity, baffle- 
ment, uncertainty, confusion and suspicion are seen 
as defenses against the awareness of repressed affects. 
Clinical material from analytically oriented psycho- 
therapy is presented to illustrate each state. 
theory is offered regarding a mode of psychogenesis 
of delusions, with the above mental states described 
as forerunners.—C. Т. Bever. 

6638. Sivadon, P. L’adaptation des psychopathes 
‘au travail.» (The adaptation of psychopaths to work.) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 273-278.—All persons 
who exhibit a reduction of their adaptive powers 
are encompassed by the term psychopath. Though 
they form an heterogeneous group, each has a 
“threshold of adaptation,” a level of optimal effici- 
ency beyond which their personality tends to deteri- 
orate. Many of the variables which affect this opti- 
mal level of efficiency are discussed in several terms. 
Some types of work such as work involving personal 
expressions, work permitting aggression, are areas in 
which psychopaths are more likely to succeed than 
in types of work which impose restrictions such as 
assembly line work in which a certain rhythm must 
befollowed. Once this optimal level is obtained, two 
avenues of approach are opened; if the goal is ther- 
apy then their level should be progressively raised ; 
if, however, the patient is not able to rise above the 
level, every effort should be made to increase the 
subject specialization in an area.—G. Besnard. 

6639. Small, S. Mouchly. Validation of libido 
theory. Psychiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 38-51.—Mastur- 
bation of an ileal stump was accompanied by genital 
fantasies. Another patient who masturbated his 
appendicostomy showed dramatic relief from bowel 
symptoms when he returned to genital masturbation. 
A new orifice may be utilized for erotic gratification 
and become invested with libidinal values—D. 
Prager. 

.. 6640. Stolzenberg, Jacob. Case reports on brux- 
ism and periodic hysterical trismus. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 67-70.—A summary of the suc- 
cessful treatment of a case of bruxism and periodic 
hysterical trismus by post-hypnotic suggestion’ is 
presented. The necessity for the orthodonist to be 
aware of possible emotional and subjective complica- 
tions in his diagnosis is emphasized.—E. G. Aiken 

6641. Ulett, George A., Gleser, Goldine; Winokur, 
George, & Lawler, Ann. The EEG as an index of 


27: 6637-6647 


anxiety-proneness. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 
4, 379-380.—Abstract. 

.6642. Wilkins, WalterL. (St. Louis U., Mo.) Ap- 
plications of clinical psychology to addiction. In 
Brower, D., & АЫ, І. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 6521), 481-490,—An overview of 
the etiology and treatment in chronic alcoholism and 
drug addiction is presented. Physiological and psy- 
chological proneness to addiction, as well as person- 
ality characteristics most frequently noted in addicts 
are discussed. Current psychological test findings 
are summarized. 55 references;—H. P. David. 

6643. Wolberg, Arlene В. The “borderline” pa- 
tient. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 694—710.— 
"This paper suggests ways of approaching and treat- 
ing the borderline patient. Diagnosis, psychody- 
namics and psychopathology, genetic origins, the 
mother, therapeutic management, positive ego con- 
struction, "attitude therapy", and the role of the 
father are all discussed within this framework.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

6644. Wolf, Stewart, & Wolff, Harold G. Head- 
aches; their nature and treatment. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1953. xii, 177 p. $2.50.—Written for the 
layman this book in 9 chapters summarizes the 
facts about headache, tracing the condition to 1 or 
more of 3 mechanisms: vascular (distension or dis- 
placement of vessels), muscle tightness, and mucous 
membrane engorgement. "Attention to the patient 
as an individual in a social setting” is advised in 
treatment. 3 chapters discuss migraine.—L. 4. 
Pennington. 

SPEECH DISORDERS 


6645. Bell, Dorothy, & Pross, E. L. (Texas 
Christian U., Fort Worth.) A ‘medicine bag’ for the 
speech correctionist. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1952, 17, 397-400.—A description of the minimum 
“tools” needed by the speech correctionist.— M. F. 
Palmer. 

6646. Douglass, Ernest, & Quarrington, Bruce. 
(U. Toronto, Ontario, Can.) The differentiation of 
interiorized and exteriorized secondary stuttering. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 377-385.— 
Stutterers can be divided into two types, those who 
attempt to mask their stuttering, and those who 
attempt to avoid it by devices. The interiorized 
stutterer wants to avoid stuttering. The exteriorized 
stutterer wants to express himself. Interiorized 
stutterers appear to come from families that are 
upwardly oriented and employ child rearing practices 
and methods of discipline particularly suited to 
children who are to maintain the social status of the 
family. Case histories show that the families of 
interiorized stutterers showed earlier and greater 
concern for speech behavior.—M. F. Palmer. 


6647. Hess, Maria. Tiefenpsychologische As- 
pekte in der Sprachheilbehandlung. (Depth psy- 
chology in speech therapy.) Heilpádag. Werkbl., 
1952, 21, 138-140.—All speech therapy is believed 
by the author to be depth therapy. Among the 
factors intervening in the healing she accentuates 
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the self-confidence, the confidence in the environ- 
ment and the role of rhythm both physically and 
psychologically.—M. Н. Nagy. 


6648. Lefevre, Margaret C. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, O.) A rationale for resistive therapy 
in speech training for the cerebral palsied. Except. 
Child, 1952, 19, 61-64.— It is necessary to capitalize 
on the young child's readiness to speak. ‘Even the 
child who is too young or otherwise unable to com- 
prehend verbal directions will make muscular re- 
sponses and ordinarily will accept resistive therapy in 
a play spirit." Applying resistance to respiration is 
described, and the possibilities of applying resistance 
to jaw, lip and tongue motion are suggested. The 
importance of early treatment is stressed.— T. E. 
Newland. 

6649. Luchsinger, R. Die Sprachentwicklung 
von ein- und zweieiigen Zwillingen und die Verer- 
bung von Sprachstörungen. (Speech development in 
one and two egg twins and the heredity of speech 
defects.) Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1953, 2, 31—48 
—On the basis of investigation of 12 monozygotic 
twin pairs, normal as well as retarded speech is 
found to be an idiotypic characteristic. An heredi- 
tary basis of speech defects and stammering is also 
shown. A disposition to dyslalia appeared in only 

half the cases of monozygotic twins, suggesting a 
periphercentral origin for this.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6650. Moore, Wilbur E. (Central Mich. Coll. 
Educ, Mount Pleasant.), Souderberg, George, & 
Powell, Donna. Relations of stuttering in spontane- 
ous speech to speech content and verbal output. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 371-376.—16 
stutterers in responses to 6 pairs of questions spoke 
a total of 25,326 words, stuttering for 2408 seconds, 
When speaking of parents there was an increase in 
the severity of stuttering although the difference was 
not mathematically significant. The relation be- 
tween the number of words spoken and the severity 
of stuttering is a highly stable one. Stuttering does 
not inhibit verbal output.—M. Е, Palmer. 


6651. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill) Aphasia in children. Except. 
Child., 1952, 19, 9-14.— Brief functional descriptions 
are given of expressive, receptive, central, and mixed 
types of aphasia. Care is urged to guard against 
possible diagnostic confusion with deafness, mental 
deficiency and emotional disturbance. Possible 
causes and the importance of unique educational 
program needs аге indicated.— T. Е. Newland. 


6652. Shames, George. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
investigation of prognosis and evaluation in ess 
therapy. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 
386-392.—27 adult stutterers, 2 voice problems, 4 
articulation problems, and 4 cleft palates were stud- 
ied for speech and social inadequacy by means of 
questionnaires, judging techniques, the Guilford- 
Martin Inventory of Factors STDCR, and the 
Rorschach test. Not having previous therapy, 
coming from bilingual home, being in the middle 
socio-economic class, introversion, little happy-go- 
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luckiness, absence of color balance signs from the 
Rorschach, reduction of popular responses, increase 
in form content and reduction of movement signs, 
and much avoidance of social contact, were tenta- 
tively related to clinical improvement—WM. F, 
Palmer. 


6653. Sherman, Dorothy, & Linke, Eugene. (State 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) The influence of certain vowel 
types of degree of harsh voice quality. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 401—408.—15 adult 
males whose voices had been judged to exhibit harsh 
voice qualities read 6 passages on magnetic tape. 
The vowel content of each passage was controlled 
and belonged to the front, back, high, low, tense, and 
lax categories. The samples were judged on a seven- 
point scale by a group of 35 observers. High vowels 
were perceived as less harsh than low vowels and lax 
vowels were perceived as less harsh than tense vowels. 
Other differences in the perception of harsh voice 
quality were noted.—M. F. Palmer. 


6654, Sittig, Elly. (Beth David Hosp., New York.) 
Symptomatology of stuttering. Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 
165, 567-570.—4A description of the development of, 
stuttering, based upon experience with more than 
16,000 cases, is given.—L. A. Pennington. 


6655. Turnblom, Martha, & Myers, Julian S. A 
group discussion program with the families of aphasic 
patients. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1952, 17, 
393-396.—The authors feel they receive results in 
group therapy with families of aphasic patients in the 
following directions: ventilation of the problem, re- 
assurance, education, orientation, alleviation of 
guilt, sharing of responsibility, and the adoption of 
constructive outlook. Written and verbal comments 
from participants were uniformly favorable.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

(See also abstract 6708) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


6656. Banay, Ralph S. (Police Dept., New York.) 
Applications of clinical psychology to crime and de- 
linquency. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 459-466.—Recent 
research findings suggest that the dividing line be- 
tween criminal and “normal” conduct is not as clear 
as was believed at one time. “Тһе application of 
psychological progress to the field of crime and de- 
linquency is made extraordinarily difficult by the 
resistance of society—and especially the resistance 
of the authorities—to the integration of this pro- 
fession into the system of treating criminal offend- 
ers.” 25 references.—H. P. David. 


6657. Buck, Alice E., & Grygier, T. A new at- 
tempt in psychotherapy with juvenile delinquents. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, б, 711-724.—It was 
noted that a male research worker acting together 
with a female psychotherapist created a new dynamic 
situation which might have important therapeutic 
consequences for some categories of juvenile delin- 
quents and might provide new ground for the ex- 
Ploration of the dynamics of primary group relation- 
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ships. This research was an attempt to investigate 
the usefulness of joint psychotherapy in various 
categories of juvenile delinquents of both sexes.— 
L. М. Solomon. 

6658. Diller, Leonard. A comparison of the test 
performances of delinquent and non-delinquent 
girls. J. genet. Psychol, 1952, 81, 167-183.—A 
comparison of a group of nursing applicants and a 
group of delinquent girls showed significant differ- 
ences in IQ on the Wechsler as well as differences in 
several personality vectors as measured by Jastak's 
factor analysis. 47 references.—Z. Luria. 

6659. Jacobs, Steven M., & Graham, E. Ellis. 
(U. Denver, Colo.) A comparison of the Rorschachs 
of juvenile auto thieves and juvenile burglars. J. 
Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 76.—Abstract. 


6660. Johnson, Wendell; Darley, Frederic L., & 
Spriestersbach, D. С. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Diag- 
nostic manual in speech correction: a professional 
training workbook. New York: Harper, 1952. 
viii, 221 p. $2.50.—A workbook for the training of 
students in the diagnosis of speech disorders. As 
such, it covers the forms used by most speech cor- 
rectionists regardless of their philosophical basis of 
work; therefore, it should be useful in most profes- 
sional training institutions as a general projects 
workbook.— M. F. Palmer. 


6661. Levy, Sol. (Easterm State Hosp., Medical 
Lake, Wash.) A study of the electroencephalogram 
as related to personality structure in a group of in- 
mates of a state penitentiary. EEG clim. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 4, 113.—Abstract. 


6662. Milner, J. G. Personal factors in correc- 
tional work. Fed. Probation, 1952, 16, 19-23.—The 
personality of the correctional worker, rather than 
the program in which he functions, is essentially the 
key to treating and helping the offender. Itis there- 
fore important that staff personnel work in an atmos- 
phere of easy relationships with each other, and their 
own mental health promoted so that they may be 
able to exert the personal factor important in re- 
habilitating the delinquents and criminals in their 
charge.— M. N. Brown. 


6663. Rumney, Jay (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.), & Murphy, Joseph P. Probation and 
Social adjustment. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1952. xvii, 285 p. $4.50.—1,000 
persons put on probation in Essex County, New 
Jersey in 1937 were followed up in 1948 in order to 
determine value of probation. Of the original 1,000, 
672 were located and interviewed, and some informa- 
tion was obtained for 215 others. Of the total 889 
people followed, 430 or 48% had subsequent arrests. 
Of the 672 interviewed, 66% were regarded as likely 
to continue a law-abiding existence, 22% were re- 
garded unfavorably, and for 12% a guarded prog- 
nosis is held. There is needed (1) a better selection 
of cases for probation, (2) better qualified personnel, 
(3) improved case work skills, (4) more effective 
community resources, (5) wider public understand- 
ing of probation.—R. J. Corsini. 
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6664. Schilf, Erich. Beiträge zur Kinderpsycho- 
logie. 1. Zur Frage, ob Kinder an ihnen begangene 
Sittlichkeitsverbrechen verheimlichen oder spontan 
melden. (Contributions to child psychology. 1. 
To the question, whether children conceal or spon- 
taneously report sexual crimes against them.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 
336-339.— Records of the State Attorney's Office in 
East Berlin reveal that of 100 children—96 girls, 4 
boys—in the ages from 4 to 13 years, 21 girls and 3 
boys spontaneously told those responsible for their 
care of criminal sex experiences. With one exception 
the girls were under 10 years old. The reliability of 
testimony by children is discussed. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 


PSYCHOSES 


6665. Barison, Ferdinando. (Psychiatric Hosp., 
Padova, Italy.) L'impostazione del problema psi- 
cologico della schizofrenia. (The psychological 
problem of schizophrenia.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol, 
Psichiat., 1952, 13, 474-487.— The author considers 
that “the psychological study of schizophrenia 
should be conducted avoiding especially the noso- 
logical criterion.” He suggests considering the 
schizophrenic mannerism as an unreal theatrical 
behavior which might characterize all schizophrenic 
manifestations; consequently, schizophrenia could 
be understood as “‘theatric manifestation in function 
of the negation of reality." The author suggests 
also the consideration of Rorschach original re- 
sponses and the study of personality traits as mani- 
fested in schizophrenics. English, French, and 
German summaries, p. 538.—4. Manoil. 


6666. Blessing, Harold Dean, & Glad, Donald D. 
Substitutive and social solution fantasy: relations 
between fantasy and behavior as a function of degree 
of illness in schizophrenia. J. Colo.-W yo. Acad. Sci., 
1952, 4(4), 78.—Abstract. 


6667. Chatterji, N. N. Psychology of paranoia. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 55-65.—The author 
explains and illustrates the delusions of grandeur, 
persecution and jealousy by means of several case 
studies. The theories of Kraepelin, Freud, Klein, 


and others are discussed.—G. E. Bird. 


6668. Gagnon, Georges. (Catholic U., Washing- 
ton, Р. С.) The emotions and some of their effects 
on the blood. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. 
Amer., 1952, 8(2), 37 p—The volume discusses an 
experimental procedure designed to determine 
whether the blood of excited and depressed patients 
with a psychosis of a psychogenic nature had any 
effect on the heart rate of daphnia and embryo of 
chicks, and on the behavior of paramecia. The 
embryos and paramecia were employed as tests to 
see if the blood affecting the daphnia would also 
affect them. The second part of the study examines 
whether the blood of persons with organogenic 
psychosis in excited and in depressed phases would 
produce similar effects. The third part compares 
the effects of the whole group of excited psychotics 
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with those of the depressed group. Data used were 
from 73 male psychotic patients.—3. M. Amatora. 
6669. Gerard, Donald L., & Houston, Lester G. 
Family setting and the social ecology of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1953, 27, 90-101.—The 
over-all central concentration of 305 male schizo- 
phrenics is caused by the instability of the single and 
divorced patients who have moved away from their 
family settings into the central, deteriorated areas of 


the city which offer them residential facilities. . 


Residential instability may serve as protection 
against becoming involved in close interpersonal re- 
lationships, 16 references.—D. Prager. 


6670. Hackett, Paul. The cardboard giants. 
New York: С. Р. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. vi, 309 p. 
$3.50.—An autobiographical novel describing the 
life and treatment in a Veterans Administration psy- 
chiatric hospital as reported by a former patient who 
had carried the diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia. 
The book’s 25 chapters start with the veteran at 
home prior to admission and end with his discharge, 
—L. A. Pennington, 


6671. Hartley, Richard B., & Glad, Donald D. 
Changes in schizophrenic behavior in group therapy 
as a function of the type of therapist activity. J. 
Colo.-W yo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 81-82.—Abstract. 


6672. Hill, Denis. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) EEG in episodic psychotic and psychopathic 
behaviour. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 419— 
442.— A classification of mildly abnormal EEG pat- 
terns found in adult psychiatric patients demon- 
strating episodic psychopathic or psychotic behavior, 
but without evidence of SD IUD or disease, 
is presented. The incidences of 7 types of abnormali- 
ties in a control and 5 abnormal populations (total 
N = 803) are given. EEGs with fast spike-and- 
wave complexes or grouped spikes are especially 
associated with catatonic schizophrenia. Personal- 
ity disorder with antisocial conduct is frequent in 
cases with temporal lobe abnormalities, Ss whose 
EEGs showed maturational defects tended to obtain 
higher verbal then nonverbal scores on intelligence 
ees for Ss with paroxysmal EEG disturb- 
ances the opposite was true (significant 
level).—R. J. Ellingson. = я 


6673. Jackson, Don D. (Palo Alto (Cali; 
` Clinic.) Psychotherapy for Freud a 
Amer., 1952, 188(1), 58-63.—Shock therapy and 
laboratory produce dramatic results but accumulat- 
ing evidence raises questions about the permanence 
of results, Although Freud doubted that psycho- 
analysis could be effective with schizophrenics there 
are increasing indications that psychotherapy can be 
effective. The author discusses psychotherapeutic 
methods that are of valuein treating schizophrenia.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


6674. Keely, H. W., & Glad, Donald D. The 
schizophrenic Thematic Apperception Test responses 
and behavior in acutely psychotic and social remis- 
sion stages. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4) 
82.— Abstract. ; 
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6675. Lando, L. L, & Zeleva, M. S. Dinamika 
biokhimicheskikh sdvigov krovi pri kombinirovan- 
nom lechenii psikhicheski bol'nykh élektroshokom 
isnotvornymi. (The dynamics of biochemical shifts 
in the blood in the treatment of mental patients by 
electroshock and sleep preparations in combination.) 
Zh. Nevropat, Psikhtat., 1952, 52(3), 53-59.— The 
combined treatment is significantly better than one 
which employs only the basic method.—7. D. Lon- 
don. 

6676. Latham, Harris L. 
Research Hosp.) Notes on senescence and cerebral 
arteriosclerosis anf senile dementia or senile psy- 
chosis based on medical and psychological authori- 
ties; symptoms compared and contrasted to aid 
diagnosis. Galesburg, Ill.: Author, 1952. 26 p. 
(Mimeo.)—Long lists of symptoms compiled from 
23 sources deal with presenile dementias, senescence, 
arteriorsclerosis, dementia. The overlappings of syn- 
dromes are presented along with the differentia, thus 
stressing caution in diagnosing elderly persons by 
psychiatrists and psychologists.—H. L. Latham. 

6677. Lowe, Warner L. (U. Denver, Colo.) Re- 
ligious delusions in psychoses—a comparative 
study. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 85.— 
Abstract. 

6678. Masciocchi, А., & Pinelli, P. Combination 
of psychotechnical investigation and EEG in the 
study of alteration induced by electroshock in psy- 
chiatric patients. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 
231.—Abstract. 


6679. Miller, Derek H., & Clancy, John. An ap- 
proach to the social rehabilitation of chronic psycho- 
tic patients. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 435-443.—An 
approach to the social rehabilitation of 100 psychotic 
patients, based on the hypothesis that deterioration 
of chronic schizophrenics may be due to environ- 
mental crippling, was tested in a special active treat- 
ment ward. The preliminary study of the subculture 
of a custodial care ward and the results and implica- 
tions of the project are outlined.—C. T. Bever. 


_ 0680. Rotshtein, G. A, О granifsakh primenenifa 
élektrosudorozhnoi terapii pri shizofrenii. (On the 
limits of application of electroconvulsive therapy in 
cases of schizophrenia.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(3), 35-44.— Pavlovian theory requires a 
review of electroconvulsive therapy for schizo- 
phrenics. After a consideration of the various 
schizophrenic states, it is concluded that there is 
necessary a sensible narrowing of the limits, [as- 
signed to] application of electroconvulsive therapy 
; + еіп cases of schizophrenia, to [those that will 
include only] states, in which this therapy leads to a 
deep and stable remission, not attainable by other, 
less gross contemporary methods of active therapy." 
—4. D. London. 


6681. Sabbath, Joseph C., & Luce, Ralph A., Jr. 
chosis and bronchial asthma. Psychiat. Quart., 
1952, 26, 562-576.—In 32 cases of bronchial asthma 
with psychosis there appeared to be no selective 
distribution of asthma among psychiatric diagnostic 
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categories. Asthma remained before, during, and 
after paranoid psychosis. Whether a patient re- 
tained or lost his asthmatic symptoms in psychosis 
was related directly to the amount of personality 
uninvolved in the psychotic process and related in- 
versely to the level of psychosis. 18 references.— 
D. Prager. 


6682. Sackler, Raymond R., Sackler, Mortimer D., 
Co Tui, Marti-Ibdiiez, Félix, & Sackler, Arthur М. 
On tolerance to and craving for alcohol in histamine- 
treated schizophrenics. Psychiat. Quart., 1952, 26, 
597-607.—Histamine reduces both tolerance and 
craving for alcohol. ACH, ACTH, and cortisone in- 
crease tolerance and reduce craving. Correct diag- 
nosis is fundamental to proper endocrine treatment. 
The metabolic approach is promising for the study 
of problem drinking and other psychiatric disorders. 
—D. Prager. 


6683. Semrad, Elvin V., Menzer, Doris; Mann, 
James, & Standish, Christopher Т. A study of the 
doctor-patient relationship in psychotherapy of psy- 
chotic patients. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 377-385.— 
One of several studies from a research project, this 
article draws on clinical observations of the doctor- 
patient relationship in psychotherapy with psycho- 
tics, with special attention to problems of counter- 
transference. Discussed by Fromm-Reichmann and 
Mary Julian White.—C. T. Bever. 


,6684. Shmilovich, L. A., & SivfSova, A. S. Kom- 
binirovannoe lechenie shizofrenii. (The combined 
treatment of schizophrenia.) Zh. Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat., 1952, 52(3), 59.—Electroshock and narcotic 
therapy in combination reduce the number of re- 
lapses.—I. D. London. 


6685. Thompson, E. Fredrick, & Glad, Donald 
D. Relationships between emotional projection test 
responses and the process of improvement in a ther- 
apy group of paranoid schizophrenics. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 82-83.—Abstract. 


‚ 6686. Zykova, Z. I. Elektrosudorozhnaia terapiía 
involiifsionnykh psikhozov. (Electroconvulsive 
therapy of involutional psychoses.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(3), 60-67.—Electroshock therapy 
gives good results in cases of involutional psychoses 
regardless of duration of psychotic state-—I. D. 


London. 
(See also abstract 6607) 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


6687. Conn, Jacob Н. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Hypnosynthesis Ш. Hypnother- 
apy of chronic war neuroses with a discussion of the 
value of abreaction, regression, and revivication. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1953, 1, 29-43.—''Three ex- 
ора of chronic war neurosis which were success- 
ully treated by hypnotherapy are presented.” The 
crux of the therapeutic problem is the integration of 
unbearable experiences which had been previously 
dissociated. It is postulated that the hypnotic 
trance provides an inter-personal experience which is 
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of value in the treatment of chronic war neurosis.— 
E. С. Aiken. 

6688. Kelman, Harold. Rational and irrational 
authority; a holistic viewpoint. Amer. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1952, 12, 50-61.—A neurotic is logical but is 
irrational, i.e., he is out of ratio with the actualities of 
himself and his environment. A feeling of rational 
authority can obtain when most of the positions in 
the self-system have valuations inherent in them 
which are predominantly of rational proportions.— 
D. Prager. 

-6689. Kelman, Norman. Clinical aspects of ex- 
ternalized living. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1952, 12, 
15-23.— To relieve inner tension a type of neurotic 
externalizes aspects of the neurotic process as well as 
the constructiveness of the real self. In analysis 
there is a low incentive for self-examination, inertia, 
and elusiveness. The externalizing person is out for 
anonymity and for avoidance of deep involvement 
with self or others,—D. Prager. 

6690. Korson, Selig М. The successful treatment 
of a severe chronic anxiety neurosis with psychother- 
apy followed by electric shock treatment. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1952, 26, 651-656,—Psychoanalysis, the 
treatment of choice in severe anxiety states, was not 
available to this patient. The patient was treated 
in a V.A. hospital for 13 mos. with narcosynthesis, 
hypnosis, "free association," and support and reas- 
surance. After partial remission, 19 electric shocks 
were given three times weekly. After a psychotic 
episode of one month's duration, there followed total 
remission with no recurrence for 16 mos. to date.— 
D. Prager. 

6691. Thompson, Charles B., & Sill, Alfreda P. 
(Lifwynn Foundation, Westport, Conn.) Our com- 
mon neurosis; notes on a group experiment. New 
York: Exposition, 1953. xxxii, 210 p. $3.50.—53 
sketches demonstrating the inconsistent and pre- 
judicial nature of interpersonal, inter-group, and 
inter-societal relations were written by members of 
Dr. Trigant Burrow's workshop in human relations 
in the 20's. These sketches from Mental Health 
(Maryland) have been reprinted within a framework 
of interpretation in the light of later developments 
in the investigations of Dr. Burrow and his associates 
which indicate that "despite society's drive toward 
conflict and impasse, there is a deeper tendency, 
cohesive and cooperative, in man which can be re- 
activated as an integrative force in human interrela- 
tionships.” —A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 6607) 


PsvcHOSOMATICS 


6692. Bellak, Leopold. (Ed.) Psychology of 
physical illness; psychiatry applied to medicine, 
surgery and the specialties. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1952. vii, 243 р. $5.50.—The volume's 
15 chapters, each written by one or more medical 
specialists, deal with psychiatric problems met in the 
practice of medicine, surgery, and dentistry. The 
specialties discussed include: General practice, Inter- 
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nal medicine, Malignancy, General and plastic surg- 
eries, Gynecology and obstetrics, Genitourinary 
disorders, Orthopedics, Ear, nose, and throat dis- 
eases, Neurological disorders, Pediatrics, Dermatol- 
ogy, Dentistry, and the role of the physician’s per- 
sonality.—L. A. Pennington. 


6693. Iversen, Torben, Juel-Nielsen, Niels; Qua- 
ade, Flemming; Tolstrup, Kai, & Østergaard, Lise. 
Psychogenic obesity in children with special refer- 
ence to Hilde Bruch’s theory. Acta paediair., 
Stockh., 1952, 41, 574-576.—Excessive eating and 
reduced activity in the obese child have high emo- 
tional value for both mother and child. The obese 
child obtains love only thru food. Obesity to the 
child means security and strength. His mother's 
childhood was devoid of love. Food is used by 
mother to attach the child to herself and to overpro- 
tect him to disguise from herself her primary hostility 
and rejection of the child.— D. Prager. 


6694. Lipshutz, Daniel M. Some observations 
upon specificity in psychosomatic medicine. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 683-693.—The factor of 
specificity must be completely eradicated from our 
theoretical and clinical consideration of psychoso- 
matic disease and it must be considered, rather, as a 
regression of the individual to an early period of his 
physiologic existence, in which the only dangers he 
experienced were from within.—L. N. Solomon. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


6695. Berger, Stanley. (New York U.) Para- 
plegia. In Garrett, J. F., Psychological aspects of 
physical disability, (see 27: 6723), 46-59.—The 
nature of the numerous emotional reactions by the 
patient to his paraplegia is set forth so as to assist 
the rehabilitation worker in understanding the client 
as a person and as a potential candidate for voca- 
fonai counseling. 21 references.—L. A. Penning- 
оп. 


6696. Cook, William H., & Stavraky, George W. 
A cerebellar component of convulsive manifestations, 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 741-754, 
—It was hypothesized that cerebellar ablations 
would sensitize related motor mechanisms thereby 
sheeting the induction of chemically induced seiz- 
ures. Unilateral ablations variously located within 
the cerebellums of 25 cats were performed and, after 
the animals’ Tecoveries, followed by metrazol or 
acetylcholine injections. The animals “fell, rolled 
staggered, and circled to the side opposite the . . . 
lesion" during the artificially induced convulsions.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6697. Dunsdon, М.І. The educability of cerebr. 
palsied children. London: Newnes etie 
Publishing Co., 1952. x, 163 р. £1 is. (Nat 
Fdn. Educ. Res. Engl., Publ. No. 4.)—Data on 3700 
cerebral palsied children including 1044 individual 
case histories, and psychological and educational 
measurements on various size groups form the basis 
for this report. Subjects discussed are types and 
incidence of cerebral palsy, intelligence, verbal abil- 
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ity and speech, spatial concepts, laterality, sensory 
defects, emotional stability, educational achievement 
and progress, and selection for special programs. 
Recommendations for special educational programs. 
78-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

6698. Franciscus, Marie Louise. (Columbia U., 
New York.) The cerebral palsied as a person. Cere- 
bral Palsy Rev., 1952, 13(10), 5-8; 11-12; 14.—'"The 
cerebral palsied, to meet life's requirements, must 
learn to know themselves, their abilities and limita- 
tions, be they great or small. They must have re- 
spect for themselves and their abilities and must 
convey that self-respect to others. The dignity and 
worth of the individual is dependent upon the triad 
of thinking, feeling, and acting that the individual 
brings to each situation which he meets."—T. E. 
Newland. 

6699. French, J. D. (V. A. Hosp., Long Beach, 
Calif. Brain lesions associated with prolonged un- 
consciousness. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 727-740.—Clinical and autopsy data per- 
taining to 3 patients indicated lesion location within 
the reticular activating system of the cephalic seg- 
ment of the brain stem. Disturbances in conscious- 
ness were believed attributable to a “deficiency of 
exciting influences on subcortical and cortical struc- 
tures, either by destruction of the activating system 
itself or by its isolation from higher functional areas. 
Case summaries reported in detail.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


6700. Garrett, James Е. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) Cerebral palsy. In Garreit, 
J. F., Psychological aspects of physical disability, 
(see 27: 6723), 60-67.—The multiple handicaps met 
in these conditions are described along with a review 
of psychometric studies relative to intellectual and 
personality characteristics. 18 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. - 

6701. Harrower, Molly R., & Herrmann, Rosa- 
lind. Psychological factors in multiple sclerosis. 
In Garrett, J. F., Psychological aspects of physical 
disability, (see 27: 6723), 68-79.—What multiple 
sclerosis is, research studies in progress, psychiatric 
and psychological investigations to characterize the 
personality variables are discussed and then followed 
by suggestions for adequate management of the pa- 
tient while ill or in remission. 12 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


6702. Holden, Raymond H. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) All aboard for psychology. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1952, 13(7), 3-5.—Àn informal description of 
the services which psychologists can render for the 
р palsied child and his parents—T. Е. New- 

nd. 


6703. Laskiewicz, A. Disturbances of smell in 
Course of herpes zoster cephalicus. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1951, 39, 291-295.—After some historical 
discussion, two cases of herpes zoster cephalicus are 
described in which the derangement of the sense of 
smell took the form of either (1) loss of both smell 
and taste, or (2) a complication of hyposmia and, 
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parosmia. These olfactory lesions are accorded a 
peripheral origin.—J. J. Hirsh. 

6704. Leese, Stephanie M., Pond, D. A, & 
Shields, J. A pedigree of Huntington’s chorea. 
Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1952, 17, 92-112.—A large 
family was investigated in which Huntington’s 
chorea occurred along with myopia, red-green color 
blindness, tuberculosis, a variety of skin complaints 
with premature grey hair, and a high infant mortal- 
ity rate. EEG's in four sibs of the propositus sug- 
gested cerebral changes indicative of Huntington’s 
chorea. Discussion also covers the probable modes 
of genetical inheritance for the different abnormali- 
ties, all apparently independently inherited. Se- 
lective mating between affected persons may have 
been stimulated by social factors in some cases.— 
С. C. Schwesinger. 


6705. Merritt, H. Houston. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Corticotropin and cortisone in diseases of 
the nervous system. Yale 7. Biol. Med., 1952, 24, 
466-473.—Corticotropin and cortisone have been 
used in many neurological diseases, including pe- 
ripheral neuritides, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, and dis- 
eases of the neuromuscular apparatus. The only 
significant results obtained are: (1) exacerbation, 
followed by temporary remission of symptoms in 
many cases of myasthenia gravis; and (2) occasional 
improvement in multiple sclerosis and “menopausal 
dystrophy."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


6706. Miller, Elsa, & Rosenfeld, George B. The 
psychologic evaluation of children with cerebral 
palsy and its implications in treatment; preliminary 
report. J. Pediat., 1952, 41, 613-621.— The intelli- 
gence distribution of 330 children with cerebral palsy 
was obtained over a 5-year period. Findings re- 
vealed one-half the number of children to be mentally 
deficient ао under 70) and three-fourths were below 
average intelligence (IQ below 90). Two specific 
disabilities, distractibility and visuomotor disturb- 
ances, were found and studied. Implications of the 
findings are discussed. It is suggested that by fitting 
treatment to the psychologic as well as neuromuscular 
Status of the individual child, aims of treatment 
would more often be fulfilled.—(Rewritten ; courtesy 
of Bull. Curr. Lit... . . Handicapped.) 


_ 6707. Neander, J. F., & Alexander, S.P. А pre- 

liminary study on the use of flaxedil. Psychiat. 

Quart., 1953, 27, 83-89.—1.5 to 2.5 c.c.'s of flaxedil 

шее grand mal seizures їп ECT and have fewer 

ще and side effects as compared with curare. 

Dore does not alter the therapeutic effect of the 
CT.— D. Prager. 


6708. Phelps, Winthro; 
p M. General manage- 
Su of the cerebral palsy problem. Cerebral 
у Rev., 1952, 13(11), 3-4; 9.— Describes kinds 
e handicapping conditions and scope of medical 
o RA, and psychological evaluation.—7. E. 
доо. Rusalem, Herbert. (Federation of the 
{2010 ісаррей, New York City.) Social rehabilitation 
needed. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1952, 13(7), 6-9.— 
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Suggestions for the adult cerebral palsied include a 
transitional step of a sheltered social environment 
and a necessarily highly individualized group activ- 
ity program consisting of activities such as participa- 
tion in self-government, social events, and adult 
education. “, .. under favorable circumstances 
and armed with the requisite skills, a large number of 
cerebral palsied persons may attain acceptance within 
our larger society.” —T. E. Newland. 

6710. Scherer, Isidor W. (V.A. Hospital, North- 
ampton, Mass.) Vocational planning for the cerebral 
palsied. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1952, 13(8), 3-6; 16-17; 
19.— Presents an "outline [of] an early and realistic 
vocational planning program" with specific sugges- 
tions for the parent, teacher, occupational therapist, 
medical doctor, integrator (psychologist), and social 
worker.—T. E. Newland. 

6711. Seidenfeld, Morton A. Psychological prob- 
lems of poliomyelitis. In Garrett, J. F., Psychological 
aspects of physical disability, (see 27 : 6723), 33-45.— 
Following a review of the known facts relative to 
this disease the author discusses the sequelae from 4 
aspects: (1) pre-illness style of life, (2) the specific 
effects of the disease, (3) the patient’s reaction to the 
disability, and (4) the reactions to him by others. 
24 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

6712. Watson, C. Wesley. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Incidence of epilepsy following 
craniocerebral injury. П. Three-year follow-up 
study. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 
831-834.—By means of a questionnaire sent to 500 
otherwise healthy men who had seen combat and 
who had sustained cranial injuries 286 replies indi- 
cated the incidence of seizures in the group to be 
41.6% as contrasted with an incidence of 36.2% ob- 
tained from a study of the same patients 2 years 
after injury. No evidence for an hereditary predis- 
position was found.—L. A. Pennington. 


6713. Weil, Andre A. EEG findings in a certain 
type of psychosomatic headache: dysrhythmic mi- 
graine. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1952, 4, 181—186.— 
“An electroencephalographically recognizable type 
of migraine has been described in 8 subjects. Al- 
though the EEG abnormalities varied, high voltage, 
slow paroxysms were noted in all records and all 
tracings could be easily activated by hyperventila- 
tion.” Aphasic episodes and syncopal attacks were 
frequent in these patients. Anticonvulsant medica- 
tion was beneficial. Psychodynamic factors appear 
of maximum importance. The term “dysrhythmic 
migraine” is suggested.—R. J. Ellingson. 

6714. Weitzner, Herbert A. (Permanente Found- 
ation Hosp., Oakland, Calif.) Sleep paralysis suc- 
cessfully treated with insulin hypoglycemia. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 835-841.—A_ pa- 
tient who suffered for 10 years from awakening with 
attendant paralysis is clinically described and suc- 
cessfully treated by mild insulin-induced hypogly- 
cemia. These observations are related to physio- 
logical studies on sleep.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 6627, 6648) 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6715. Abel, Theodora M. Facial disfigurement. 
In Garrett, J. F., Psychological aspects of physical 
disability, (see 27: 6723), 112-124.—The roles of 
social and parental attitudes, coupled with super- 
stition and folklore are major determinants of chil- 
dren's and adults' negative reactions to disfigurement. 
A review of the few psychiatric and psychological 
studies available is followed by statements of reme- 
dial and preventive nature. The choice of plastic 
surgery advisedly requires psychiatric evaluation 
prior to operation, 13 references.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

6716. Albright, M. Arline. (Marquette U., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) Mental health of children with hear- 
ingimpairments. Except. Child., 1952, 19, 107; 110— 
113; 124.— The California Test Bur. Mental Health 
Analysis (Form A, Elem.) was administered to 156 
boys and 161 girls in grades 6, 7, and 8 in public, 
private, day, and residential schools for the deaf in 
the U.S. Only 12% were of elementary school age, 
80% of high school age, and 7% of college age. 
Detailed analyses of the results indicate “good” and 
"poor" mental health in specific areas and indicate 
"therapy which school personnel could furnish both 
preventatively and remedially" for children with 
hearing impairments who are beset with mental ill 
health more than others—T. E. Newland. 

6717. Barker, Roger б. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.), 
& Wright, Beatrice A. The social psychology of 
adjustment to physical disability. In Garrett, J. F., 
Psychological aspects of physical disability, (see 27: 
6723), 18-32.— Because adjustment level and degree 
of handicap are not closely correlated the rehabilita- 
tion worker must so understand the factors of social 
devaluation and feelings of insecurity that the 
worker-client relationship is salutary. 12 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. Й 

6718. Cobb, Katharine. Special disabilities. 

Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 361-386.—Special dis- 

abilities are defined as “any defect or disability that 

may occur in an otherwise normally functioning per- 
son.” Within this definition the literature for the 
year ending May 1, 1952 is reviewed under the 

ST headings Bee ang visual defects, defec- 

earing, and speech defects. 138-i ibliog- 
raphy.—C. M. Louttit. eM as 

6719. Cruickshank, William М. (Syracuse 

N.Y.) The relation of physical dissi fear "n 
guilt feelings. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1952, 13 (8), 
9-13; 15.—Analysis of responses to a sentence com- 
pletion test by 264 adolescents having orthopedic, 
cardiac, and neurological handicaps, as compared 
with asimilar group of non-handicapped adolescents, 
indicates that the handicapped children “see them. 
selves as having more fears and more feelings of 
guilt" than do the non-handicapped.— T. E. Newland. 

6720. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse 
New York.) . The relation of redes disability а 
fear and guilt feelings. Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 
291-298,—A projective sentence completion test was 
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administered to 264 physically handicapped children 
in six centers in the United States and to a similar 
group of non-handicapped adolescent children who 
resided in communities whose social and economic 
background was in large measure comparable to the 
former group. The children with various types of 
disabilities, including polio, palsy, cardiac and other 
handicaps see themselves as having more fears and 
more feelings of guilt than do children of normal 
physical characteristics. The presence of such emo- 
tional feelings has direct impact on the less satis- 
factory social adjustment which the handicapped 
children feel that they are making.—S. M. Amatora, 

6721. Dembo, Tamara (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), Ladieu-Leviton, Gloria, & Wright, Beatrice 
A. Acceptance of loss—amputations. In Garrett, 
J. F., Psychological aspects of bhysical disability, (see 
27: 6723), 80-96.—Acceptance of loss involves 
changes in value structure of the injured as well as in 
those who share his life by overcoming the devalua- 
tion contingent upon injury and social forces.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

6722. Garrett, James Е. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) Applications of clinical psycho- 
logy to rehabilitation. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 443- 
449.—The increasing importance placed upon the 
psychological sequelae of disease, hospitalization, 
and prolonged illness by the medical profession has 
resulted in the greater utilization of clinical psychol- 
ogists in rehabilitation. Varied services currently in 
operation, and the role and function of the clinician 
as a member of the rehabilitative team are discussed. 
12 references.—H. P. David. 


6723. Garrett, James F. (Ed.) Psychological 
aspects of physical disability. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. у, 195 p. 
454. (Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Rehabili- 
tat. Serv. Ser. No. 210).— This bulletin is prepared by 
19 specialists and is presented in 14 chapters, each 
dealing with the psychological aspects of disabilities 
as met in certain physical conditions. Its aim is to 
provide a guide for rehabilitation workers. Each 
рше is abstracted in this issue.—L. А. Penning- 
от. 


6724. Harris, Daniel Н. Psychological aspects of 
tuberculosis. In Garrett, J. F., Psychological aspects 
of physical disability, (see 27: 6723), 97-111.—The 
problems presented by the adult pulmonary tuberc- 
ular to the rehabilitation worker are summarized. 
15 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


6725. Lane, Helen S. (Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The hard-of-hearing. In 
Garrett, J. F., Psychological aspects of physical dis- 
ability, (see 27: 6723), 147-161.—Definition, causes, 
educational retardation, personality characteristics, 
and rehabilitative programs are described in a review 
of the relatively recent literature. 37 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6726. Levine, Edna S. 


7 the 
Deaf, (Lexington Sch. for 


New York.) The deaf. In Garrett, J. F. 
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Psychological aspects of physical disability, (see 27: 
6723), 125-146.— Classifications, incidence, etiologi- 
cal factors, and diagnostic problems are discussed 
prior to a review of psychological studies pertaining 
to intellectual status, personality variables, and psy- 
chopathological reactions. 32 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

6727. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (California Sch. for 
the Blind, Berkeley.) The blind. In Garrett, J. F., 
Psychological aspects of physical disability, (see 27: 
6723), 179-195.—The definition, incidence, causes, 
attitudes, adjustment processes, problems in psycho- 
logical testing and in interviewing are related.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6728. Menninger, Karl A. Psychiatric aspects of 
physical disability. In Garrett, J. F., Psychological 
aspects of physical disability, (see 27: 6723), 8-17.— 
The effects of injury indirectly upon the patient's 
body image, the nature of dependency problems, and 
difficulties in facing reality are discussed and illus- 
trated by reference to case material. Suggestions are 
made for the therapeutic use of inspiration and lis- 
tening. 10 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


6729. Rusk, Howard А. (New York U.), & 
Taylor, Eugene J. Team approach in rehabilitation 
and the psychologist’s role. In Garrett, J. F., Psy- 
chological aspects of physical disability, (see 27: 
6723), 1-7.—Medicine's foremost problem, the 
chronic diseases, must rely upon the social- and 
clinical-psychologists to provide the facts about and 
methods for altering the unhealthy attitudes de- 
veloped by the handicapped. A plea is made for 
the development of new tools to sharpen this work 
especially in the field of patient motivation. 13 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


6730. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (Natl. Found. In- 
fantile Paralysis, New York.) Applications of clinical 
psychology to physical handicaps. In Brower, D., & 
Abi, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
6521), 430-442.—''Up to recent times, the major 
emphasis of clinical psychologists has been on their 
role in the diagnosis of intellectual, emotional and 
general personality characteristics associated with 
alteration in physique and the potentialities for good 
adjustment." Recent research studies in visual, 
auditory, and orthopedic handicaps are summarized. 
70 references.—H. P. David. 


6731. Young, Marjorie A. C. The partially see- 
ing. In Garrett, J. F., Psychological aspects of physi- 
cal disability, (see 27 : 6723), 162-178.— Definitions, 
etiological factors, problems of personal adjustment 
as well as difficulties in vocational placement are 
reviewed with emphasis placed upon rehabilitative 
approaches. 19 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 6835) 
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116732. Carter, Harold D. (U. California, Berke- 
162) Educational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
3, 4, 387—406.— Literature in educational psy- 
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chology defined as the psychology of “school learn- 
ing and its correlates" for the year ending May 1, 
1952 under the major headings: readiness for learn- 
ing, school learning, sociological correlates, emo- 
tional factors, pupil personnel, instructional meth- 
ods, research methods, evaluation, educational 
measurement, educational guidance; and teacher 
personnel. 129-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


6733. Kopel, David. (Chicago (Ш.) Teachers 
Coll. Applications of clinical psychology to educa- 
tional psychology. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 6521), 381— 
392.—Contemporary educational psychology ap- 
pears to be experiencing a change in direction and 
emphasis, markedly influenced by clinical psychol- 
ogy. The most pronounced changes are in clinical 
educational diagnosis, guidance and counseling, and 
the mental health approach in teacher training. 69 
references.—H. P. David. 


6734. Marmy, Emile. Die Charakterologie in 
der modernen Psychologie. (Characterology in 
modern psychology.) Heilpddag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 
297-300.—History and main fields of application 
with special regard to education.— М. Н. Nagy. 


6735. Whipple, Gertrude. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Appraisal of the interest appeal of illustra- 
tions. Elem. Sch. J., 1953, 53, 262-269.— This ex- 
periment was carried on to derive valid standards 
which could be applied by teachers and school 
officials to appraise the interest appeal of illustrative 
material. It also developed a technique for securing 
children's reactions and for grading books objectively 
on the basis of the pictures they contain. The article 
gives (1) material and procedure in the experiment ; 
(2) significant characteristics of the’ pictures; and 
(3) findings and conclusions—S. M. Amatora. 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


6736. Barbe, Walter. (Kent State U., Kent, 0.) 
A study of the reading of gifted high school students. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 38, 148-154.—Question- 
naires on reading activities from 103 high school 
freshmen and sophomore students with IQ's of 130 
or higher furnished data. About one-half of the girls 
and one-third of the boys learned to read before 
entering school at average ages about 1 to 1.5 years 
earlier than children in general. Current reading 
averaged 5 hours per week with 75% of the respond- 
ents doing very little reading on weekdays. Only 
17% reported using the school library as often as 
once a week, and 13% used the public library as 
often. The data suggest that gifted students need 
encouragement and guidance in reading.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


6737. Burton, Dwight L. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) The relationship of literary apprecia- 
tion to certain measurable factors. J. educ. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 436-439.—In this study literary apprecia- 
tion was measured by the Carroll Prose Appreciation 
Test, the Burton Short Story Comparison Test and 
the Burton Short Story Choice Test; other character- 
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istics were tested by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, the Iowa Silent Reading Test and the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale. The correlations of 
scores of 190 twelfth-grade pupils indicated that 
verbal intelligence and silent reading ability are 
factors in literary appreciation, but there is also a 
separate factor apart from these. Socioeconomic 
status appears to be a contributing factor, but the 
relationship of non-verbal intelligence to literary 
appreciation is negligible —Е. B. Mallory. 

6738. Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. 
Diagnostic Reading Tests: a history of their con- 
struction and validation. New York: Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 1952. 56р. $1.50.— 
The background of the Diagnostic Reading Tests is 
sketched. Each section of these tests is then dis- 
cussed in detail. The purpose, description, assump- 
tions underlying the tests, construction and valida- 
tion of the tests as well as scores, reliability and 
norms are presented.— V. М. Staudt. 


6739. Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. 
Diagnostic Reading Tests: their interpretation and 
use in the teaching of reading. New York: Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 1952, 42 p. 
$2,00.—Problems in the testing of reading skills are 
discussed and suggestions on the teaching of reading 
are presented. The use of the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests in testing and teaching reading is described. 
An appendix is provided which includes a bibliog- 
raphy and sample exercises.—V. M. Staudt. 
2 г) Dolch, Е. W. í U. veio Urbana.) 

eacher purpose vs. pupil purpose reading. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 52, 282-285. T wo sets гое. 
poses are included in good teaching: The child’s 
purpose in having a good time and getting the story 
or meaning, and the teacher’s purpose to have the 
children learn the habits, the word meanings, the 
melt vocabulary, and the word attack they need. 
The author shows how to combine these.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


6741. Frederiksen, Norman. (Princeton U., N. J. 
The influence of timing and instructions on pitied 
tive reading test scores. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 598-607.—Over 1000 Princeton freshmen 
participated in this study in which it was found that 
separate timing of Parts I and II produced no sig- 
nificant statistical differences. Modified instructions 
for Part II requiring the student to read the item 

uestions before reading the selections also failed to 
show any significant differences. These data permit 
the administration of the test to remain simple.— 
W. Coleman. у ; 


6742. Horton, Robert Е. (Lackland 

Basic training for р а iue 16 
Bull., 1952, 3 (3), 29-32.—A Department of Defense 
decision resulted in a need to train many men in 
Category IV (IQ range approximately 72-93). 
Experiments with a lengthened basic course and a 
simplified basic course favored the latter, which 
became standard procedure for slow learners.— 
R. Tyson. 
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6743. Klare, George R. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Measures of the readability of written communica- 
tion: an evaluation. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 
385-399.— This evaluative study of readability 
formulas is based on ratings of 52 books and 3 read- 
ing tests by the Gray-Leary, the Dale-Chall and the 
(revised) Flesch formulas and upon available ratings 
of part of this material by the Washburne-Morphett 
and Lewerenz formulas. Grade level ratings are 
‘more suitable for children's reading than for that of 
adults. Suggestions are given for making adequate 
ratings of readability without excessive expenditure 
of time. Special analyses of the data give evidence 
that the differences between the ratings found for 
given material by the several formulas are not de- 
pendent on ease or difficulty of the material rated, 
or upon sampling errors, but are due to particular 
limitations of the formulas themselves. 40-item 
bibliography.—E. B. Mallory. 

6744. Krise, Morley. (Remedial Reading Clinic 
of Seattle, Wash.) An experimental investigation of 
theories of reversals in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 408-422.—Reversal tendencies were meas- 
ured by requiring the 20 adult subjects to read a list 
of words in which reversed and/or rotated forms of a 
particular symbol were to be understood as equiva- 
lent to certain vowels. A significant correlation of .63 
between this test and a Survey of Space Relations 
Ability is believed to support the view that reversals 
are due to confusion of figure-ground relationships. 
25 references.—E. B. Mallory. 

6745. Lannholm, Gerald V. (E.T.S., Princelon, 
N. J.) Educational growth during the second two 
years of college. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
645-653.—As measured by the Tests of General 
Education there seems to be a statistically significant 
growth in general education during the second 2 
years of college. Greatest gains were made in major 
fields of study although all groups showed at least 
some gain on all the tests. The most growth was 
made by those students who were at the top as 
sophomores. Male students made greater gains than 
women except in the literature and arts tests. 1012 
students from 16 different colleges were used.— 
W. Coleman. 

6746. Majumdar, K. An experimental study of 
the relative influence of reward and punishment on 
learning. Indian J. Psychol, 1951, 26, 67-72.— 
Colvin's definition of learning as the modification of 
the reaction of an organism through experience is 
accepted. The relative effect of punishment was 
found to be greater and quicker than reward, condi- 
tioning during learning being considered the most 
important factor. Other elements in successful 
learning are memory-span, attitude complexes and 
1.0. of the learner. 200 school and college students 
from 11 to 25 years of age, evenly divided between 
the sexes, were tested in this experiment.—G. 
Bird. 

6747. Manolakes, George. The effects of tachis- 
toscopic training in an adult reading program. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 410-412.—34 Marine Corps 
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officers under instruction at the Marine Corps Supply 


Schools were divided into an Experimental and a 
Control group on the basis of age, raw scores on the 
Otis, initial reading rate, comprehension scores, and 
mean educational level. Both groups received train- 
ing in reading improvement, but the Control group 
had 18 sessions with the tachistoscope, while the 
Experimental group had none. Comparison of re- 
sults between the two groups showed no significant 
differences between them in the reduction of the 
number of fixations, the increase of the span of rec- 
ognition, the reduction of regressive movements, or 
reduction of the duration of fixations, There was a 
significant difference in reading rate at the conclusion 
ofthe training program, but this was in favor of the 
Experimental group.—W. H. Osterberg. 

6748. Menon, Т. К. N., & Patel, A. S. Relation 
of reading to comprehension. Indiam J. Psychol., 
1951, 26, 45-53.—Tests were administered to 70 
teachers in training at the Secondary Teachers 
Training College at Baroda. Results indicate a slow 
rate of reading. Fast readers were never poor and 
good readers never slow, although a slight negative 
correlation was found between rate and comprehen- 
sion for the group. It is recommended that maxi- 
mum opportunity be given children to learn correct 
reading techniques in order that their reading may 
improve.—G. E. Bird. 

6749. Mukherji, Nirod. Choice of curricular sub- 
ject (mathematics). Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 
127-131.— There is no indication of any special apti- 
tude required in learning mathematics. This apti- 
tude can be created in early childhood by teachers 
with complete knowledge of the subject, and interest 
in subject and pupil, provided no inhibitory tend- 
ency is allowed to grow in the learner, whose educa- 
tional level is average.—G. E. Bird. 

6750. Olson, Howard C., Mitchell, Charles C., & 
Westberg, William C. (North Carolina Sta'e Coll., 
Raleigh.) The relationship between visual training 
and reading and academic improvement. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1953, 30, 3-13.—65 students accepted the 
Dean's suggestion that they participate in this 
study ; most were C students or worse. These were 
divided into 4 matched groups: (1) visual trainin, 
group; (2) visual training and counseling group; (3) 
Counseling; (4) control group. 49 completed the 
Program. Visual training groups showed reading 
gains significant at the 1% level and maintained 
gains after summer vacation. Improved compre- 

ension, academic improvement, and better patterns 
on Bernreuter inventories were indicated but results 
were not statistically significant.—M. R. Stoll. 


6751. Park, George E. Nurture and/or nature 
cause reading difficulties? Arch. Pediat., 1952, 69, 
$32-444.— Park criticizes Hallgren (see 25: 8182) 

ecause of (1) the confusion arising from using “con- 
genital word-blindness” and "specific dyslexia” syn- 
Onymously; (2) the differential diagnosis of heredi- 
iu and secondary dyslexia; (3) the failure to men- 
di the necessity of perfecting further tests to 
etermine the cortical function," such as the EEG; 
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(4) the assumption that the incidence of emotional 
disturbances in children with reading problems is 
not higher than among normal children; and (5) 
failure to prove that the disability ‘‘runs in the 
family because it is inherited or because the same 
environmental factors also tend to run in families.” 
—1. М. Mensh. 


6752. Sheldon, William D. (Syracuse U., N. Ү.), 
& Carrillo, Lawrence. Relation of parents, home, 
and certain developmental characteristics to child- 
ren’s reading ability. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 52, 262- 
270.—Using 868 pupils from 8 schools and 521 
questionnaires returned from their parents, the 
authors list 5 items related definitely to reading 
ability and 3 other items showing some relationship, 
with overlapping in trends. 4 other factors show no 
relationship with reading ability.—5. M. Amatora. 


6753. Wedemeyer, Charles A. (U. Wisconsin, 
Racine.) Gifted achievers and non-achievers. J. 
higher Educ., 1953, 24, 25-30.—Of college students 
above the 90th percentile in intelligence 29% failed 
to attain significant achievement either in scholar- 
ship or leadership. Causes for their failure to achieve 
are found in their earlier emotional, educational, and 
personal history, financial problems, and college 
experiences.—M. Murphy. 


6754. Wilson, Guy M. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Psychological basis for motivation. Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1952, 38, 350-358.—After a discussion of the 
psychological basis for motivation in the classroom 
for its various facets, the author proceeds to give the 
law of motivation, the technique of motivation, 
teacher purposes and plans as affected by motiva- 
tion, the discrimination of motivation, and ends 
with showing how there is no single formula for all 
teaching.—3S. M. Amatora. 


INTERESTS, AtrirupEs & HABITS 


6755. Fjeld, Harriett A. (N. J. Coll. for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J.) A comparison of major 
groups of college women on the Kuder Preference 
Record—Personal. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 
12, 664-668.—Norms for 292 New Jersey College for 
Women on the Kuder Preference Record-Personal 
are markedly higher on scales A,C, and E, but lower 
on scale D than Kuder’s norms for employed women. 
Significant differences were found in the means for 
three major subject groups studied on the various 
scales, suggesting the desirability of developing a 
profile for each type of group.—W. Coleman. 


6756. Hawkes, Glenn R. (Тоша State College, 
Ames.) Astudy of the personal values of elementary 
school children. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
654-663.— To study the personal values of elemen- 
tary school children an inventory containing 90 items 
was constructed covering the following ten personal 
values: beauty, comfort and relaxation, excitement 
and recreation, friendship, family life, privacy, 
physical freedom, power and control, personal im- 
provement, and recognition. The items were ar- 
ranged in triads forcing the pupils to choose among 
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the various values. Using the test-retest method 
the reliability coefficients for the ten values ranged 
from .91 to .42 with a median of .60.—W. Coleman. 


6757. Karn, Harry W. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Differences in values among en- 
gineering students. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
701-706.—The Allport-Vernon Study of Values was 
administered to 111 male students specializing in 
civil, metallurgical, electrical, chemical, or mechani- 
calengineering. Nearly all were juniors. The most 
significant differences among the groups were in their 
economic values. The groups also varied appreci- 
ably in their aesthetic and political values. Differ- 
ences in value scores may reflect basic motivational 
differences or “they may be the result of specialized 
curricular features or teaching within the various 
departments of engineering at Carnegie." —W. 
Coleman. 


6758. Miller, William H. (Mather AFB, Calif.) 
Obtaining and using student opinions of training. 
Inform. Bull., 1952, 3(3), 39-45.—The value, valid- 
ity, method of obtaining, and utilization of student 
opinions of instruction were assessed in an AF train- 
ing program. Properly employed, student opinion 
is viewed as a valuable contribution—R, Tyson, 


6759. Norman, Ralph D., & Redlo, Miriam. (U. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque.) MMPI personality pat- 
terns for various college major groups. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 404-409.—7 groupings of students 
majoring in different academic subjects were con- 
trasted with each other and with a “total” grouping 
minus the particular subgrouping on the MMPI. 
They also rated their satisfaction with their major 
subject and mentioned their choice of major if al- 
lowed to rechoose. Principal findings were: (1) 
The MMPI is valid for distinguishing personality 
trends among various major groupings. (2) There 
is a tendency for students who are strongly satisfied 
with their major to resemble their own groupings on 
discriminative scales, (3) Significant differences 
were found between strongly satisfied and satisfied- 
and-less students on Mf and Pt. (4) When mean 
T-score deviations from average T-scores are calcu- 
lated, there is a tendency for students who would re- 
choose the same major to deviate less from their own 
groupings than those who would rechoose a different 
major. 23 references.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


6760. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U. 
Calif. Amount of change in ышы) А of 
college freshmen. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
677-691.—Changes in occupational choice from the 
freshman to the sophomore year were less than 40%. 
Students selecting occupations with higher prestige 
values were less likely to change than those choosing 
occupations with less prestige value. Freshmen who 
did not change their occupational goal scored higher 
on the appropriate Vocational Interest Test scale 
than those who changed their choice. Those making 
the greatest changes in occupational choice had 
lower Interest scores relative to their first and second 
choices. It is recognized that students at Stanford 
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are probably not typical and the data obtained may 
not have general applicability. — W. Coleman. 


6761. Williamson, E. G., Jorve, Warren, & Lager- 
stedt-Knudson, Barbara. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) What kinds of college students become dis- 
ciplinary cases? Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 127 
608-619.—4A statistical study of discipline cases at 
the University of Minnesota from 1941-48 revealed 
that "students charged with misbehavior are not 
markedly atypical of students in general." Male 
students were more frequent offenders proportion- 
ately than female students. No significant differ- 
ences appeared by class level though some differ- 
ences. were found among the various colleges. The 
grades of the disciplinary students seemed to com- 
pare fairly well with the total student population.— 
W. Coleman. 


6762. Zeleny, Leslie D. (Colorado State Coll. 
Educ., Greeley.) Status and role among fifth-grade 
school children. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 425—427. 
Social status indices were obtained (1) by comput- 
ing the average intensity of the attitudes expressed 
toward them by all the pupils in the class; (2) by 
computing the average intensity of the attitudes 
expressed toward them by members of their own 
sex; and (3) by computing the average intensity of 
the attitudes expressed toward them by members of 
the opposite sex. The author concludes that 
“though this study is merely suggestive rather than 
complete, the findings appear to conform to the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis: ‘Frustration pro- 
duces instigation to aggression’.”—S,. М. Amatora. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


6763. Bijou, Sidney W. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The special problem of motivation in the academic 
learning of the retarded child. Except. Child., 1952, 
19, 103-104; 120.—As a result of unequal early com- 
petition, the mentally retarded child has learned the 
futility of even trying to work up to his capacity. 
10 years of experience have shown that’ the mentally 
retarded respond positively and enthusiastically to 
the challenge of "sequence units” of work “based 
upon the child's own previous achievement and on 
his mental ability rather than on class or group 
standards."—T. Ё, Newland. 


6764. Brownell, Katharine Dodge. The child 
with rheumatic fever or heart disease. Except. 
Child, 1952, 19, 65-67; 70-73; 83.—The child with 
rheumatic fever or heart disease makes special de- 
mands of the school: (1) a close cooperation with his 
physician or clinic in meeting his physical needs; (2) 
a full understanding of the related emotional needs; 
(3) an appreciation of his need to participate as fully 
as possible in recreational and athletic programs; 
(4) a flexible school program that will provide him the 
maximum education of which he is capable, and (5) 
an earlier vocational consideration and guidance 
than is provided for other children.— T. E. Newland. 


6765. Fliegler, Louis A. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
Public Schs.) Play acting with the mentally retarded. 
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Except. Child, 1952, 19, 56-60.—Beneficial results 
are reported from the use of dramatic play by a class 
having IQ's from 47 to 80, CA's 11 to 13, and includ- 
ing a Mongolian imbecile, 4 hard of hearing, and 8 
speech defective children.—T. E. Newland. 


6766. Fouracre, Maurice H. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.), & Thiel, Ellen A. Edu- 
cation of children with mental retardation accomp- 
anying cerebral palsy. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1953, 
57, 401-414.—A functional curriculum which differ- 
entiates and provides for the physical and mental 
limitations of each child and which amplifies each 
child’s capabilities into socially and vocationally 
significant behavior is imperative. Lacking effective 
and realistic educational planning both the child and 
the community suffer. With a flexible, functional 
curriculum adjusted to develop each child’s poten- 
tial performance into his maximum participation in 
his particular community, the benefits that accrue 
to the child will mean gain for the community also 
inasmuch as he is better able to assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship—V. M. Staudt. 


6767. Harris, Lucy M. Reactions of adolescent, 
mentally deficient girls to a permissive atmosphere 
in an academic schoolroom. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1953, 57, 434-446.—At the Columbus State School 
an investigation was carried out for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether group control in a permissive 
atmosphere would be practical for adolescent, 
mentally deficient girls. The group was unselected: 
the subject matter taught was that of the regular 
class room: only the teacher’s attitude toward the 
girls was planned. The girls’ behavior in this setting 
was recorded daily during the entire 9 months during 
which the study was carried on. A study of the 
anecdotal records warrants drawing the conclusion 
that group control in a permissive atmosphere is 
practical for adolescent, mentally deficient girls. — 
V. M. Staudt. 


6768. Kirk, Samuel A. (0. Illinois, Urbana.) 
What is special about special education? (2) The 
child who is mentally handicapped. Except. Child, 
1953, 19, 138-142.—''The special education of 
the mentally handicapped includes much of the 
regular areas and purposes of the curriculum for the 
normal child, but in addition includes a special class 
organization, special materials, a special diagnosis, 
реа clinical teaching procedures, emphasis upon 
learning disabilities, more systematic instruction, 
More parent education, and more individualization 
of instruction."— T. E. Newland. 


REEL Lowenfeld, Berthold. 

Y out special education? (1) The 
xcept. Child, 1952, 19, 96-102.—The blind child 
needs special consideration as regards (1) special 
чову (adaptation of learning tools, indi- 
5 ualization, concreteness, unified instruction, addi- 
panel stimulation, and self-activity); (2) emo- 
ional-social factors; and special facilities (residential 


schools and i n mue 
olana: special public school programs).—T. E. 


What is cial 
child who is blind. 
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6770. Play Schools Association. (119 W. 57th 
St., New York.) What is a good play school? 
Recommended standards for the group care of chil- 
dren of elementary school age. New York: Author, 
1953. 15 p. 25¢.—A pamphlet describing the goals 
and methods operative in establishing play schools 
for children aged 5 to 12.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 6697, 6776) 
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6771. Bernard, Harold W. Mental hygiene for 
classroom teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952. xii, 472 р. $4.75.—The importance of the 
school in the development of mental health, and the 
significance of the teacher in this influence, are the 
major emphases in this text. The 5 chapters of 
Part I present the general problem of mental hy- 
giene. In Part II 12 chapters discuss mental hygiene 
asnects of classroom procedures and practices. Art, 
writing, and drama and play as mental hygiene 
activities are considered in 3 chapters of Part III, 
with a final chapter on limitations and precautions 
of mental hygiene. The final Part IV includes 3 
chapters dealing with the teacher's mental health.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

6772. Brayfield, Arthur H. 
Manhattan.) Functions of 
service. J. higher. Educ., 


(Kansas State Coll., 
a student-counseling 
1953, 24, 30-34.—The 
most important functions of student counseling in 
institutions of higher learning are instruction, re- 
search, and service. Such services are of value not 
only to students, but also to faculty members and 
administrators, and to the general community.— 
M. Murphy. 

6773. Kuhlen, Raymond G., & Collister, E. 
Gordon. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Sociometric status 
of sixth- and ninth-graders who fail to finish high 
school. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 632-637.— 
Data from social acceptance, “‘guess who," tests 
given to 193 sixth- and 215 ninth-graders in 1942 are 
analyzed to detect differences between those who 
graduate and those who do not finish. Generally, 
the drop-outs ‘‘represent a group of children who are 
physically unattractive, poorly groomed, lacking in 
social know-how, shy, withdrawing, and unhappy; 
in short, they are personally and socially malad- 
justed individuals.” These data may suggest a 
challenge to the public school to more adequately 
meet the social and emotional needs of pupils.— 


W. Coleman. 

6774. Maher, Trafford P. The attitude of high 
school juniors and seniors toward counseling pro- 
cedure with reference to certain personality factors 

frequency. Washington 


and personal problem 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1952. 


viii, 126 p. $1.50.—The subjects were 1624 high 
school junior and senior boys and girls from both 
public and private schools. Conclusions include the 
following: (1) juniors prefer more directive counsel- 
ing procedures than seniors; (2) girls prefer more di- 
rective procedures than boys; (3) students of small 
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private schools tend to choose less directive pro- 
cedures than students of medium and large private 
schools; (4) students of private schools tend more 
toward directive procedures than those of public 
schools. 58 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


6775. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Are exceptional children assessed or tested? Ex- 
cept. Child, 1952, 19, 51-55.—It is necessary for 
psychologists “to help educators realize the normal 
instability of the I.Q. (even on the same test), to 
assist them in recognizing the fact of individual 
differences among tests (as well as among examiners), 
and to keep constantly reminding them of the differ- 
ence between manifest, or test-obtained, evidence of. 
capacity, or immediate intellectual efficiency, and 
clinically-inferred basic potential.”—T. E. Newland. 


6776. Weiss, Emalyn R. (Berks County Public 
Schs, Reading, Pa.), & Myer, Lester N. Psycho- 
logical services in the rural schools of Pennsylvania. 
Except. Child, 1952, 19, 15-18.—The program of 
county supervisors of special education, with 37 
working in 1937, grew to 42 in 1951. The legal pro- 
vision, list of activities reported for the 1949-1951 
biennium and indications of accomplishment and 
further needs аге presented.—T. E. Newland. 


(See also abstract 6571) 
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6777. Abelson, Robert P. (Е.7.5., Princeton, 
N. J.) Sex differences in predictability of college 
grades. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 638-644.— 
The hypothesis is tested that the true standard error 
of prediction of college grades is identical for men 
and women. Over 3500 students from 7 different 
colleges were used. High school grades as a pre- 
dictor reveal a significant sex difference in the ob- 
served standard error of prediction. Aptitude test 
scores as a predictor reflect no sex difference. Com- 
bining the two predictors, there was again a signific- 
ant sex difference. The factor chiefly responsible 
for this difference was the greater homogeneity of 
women’s college grades, their standard deviation 
being smaller than for the men.—W. Coleman. 


6778, Chatterjee, Nisithranjan. A study of the 
selection procedure of the students Seeking admis- 
sion in Jadavpur Engineering College during the 
Session 1940-1950. Indiam J, Psychol., 1951, 26, 
97-100.—The tests employed were the Passalong 
Test of concrete intelligence and the Stenquist 
Tests for special aptitudes, accompanied by inter- 
views. The correlation between the traditional 
interview and annual examination was .2, showing 
that the method has its limitations though it meas. 
ured to an extent intelligence of a certain type. It 
should be supplemented by mechanical ability 
tests, for success in engineering.—G. E. Bird, 


6779. Hackett, Herbert. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) A semantic scale and guide for 
evaluating student papers, Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1952, 10, 30-36.—An 8 part graded scale for evaluat- 
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ing student papers is presented, together with a de- 
tailed guide for its use. The major headings are: 
content grade, writing effectiveness, conceptualiza- 
tion, antecedents, sentence-structure, statement and 
limitation of subject, and value judgments, The 
scale is proposed as a teaching aid rather than as a 
testing device. Used in courses in sociology and other 
social sciences, it can make students more aware of 
problems of commynication and can help them de- 
velop communication skills.—E. В. Mallory. 


6780. Mukerji, Nirod. A comparative study of 
examinations with reference to special abilities, 
Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 101-104.—A compari- 
son is drawn between the prevalent essay type ex- 
amination and a modified version, with special refer- 
ence to the psychological abilities involved in mem- 
ory and reading comprehension. 300 boys and girls, 
candidates for university matriculation and belong- 
ing to 9 schools in Calcutta were examined in reading 
memory and comprehension. Results showed that 
a student stood a fair chance in an essay type if he 
depended mostly on his memory.—G. E. Bird. 


6781. Norman, Ralph D., & Redlo, Miriam. (U. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque.) MMPI personality pat- 
terns for various college major groups. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 80.—Abstract. 


6782. Sutherland, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) An investigation into the prognostic value of 
certain arithmetic tests at the age of eleven plus. 
Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1952, 5, 189-196.—4 
different arithmetic tests were administered to 646 
children in the first week of the secondary school 
course. 4 different time allowances were used, and 
the tests applied on 4 successive days. A follow-up 


‘was carried out during the succeeding 3 years. An 


analysis of variance indicated that the differences 
between tests, between times, and between days 
were all significant. The follow-up showed that the 
problem arithmetic test was almost as successful as 
the intelligence test, and much superior to the 
teachers’ estimate —G: C. Carter 
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6783. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A 
Statistical report on a revision of the Miami Instructor 
Rating Sheet. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 423-429.— 
The Miami Instructor Rating Sheet was revised to 
reduce skewness and improve the discrimination of 
individual difference. 10 of the 14 scales were 
changed. by dropping the least favorable categories 
and adding another at the favorable extreme; word- 
ing was revised in some cases to make the scales more 
strictly uni-dimensional ; a multiple choice instead of 
a graphic scale was adopted, and the order of cate- 
Eories reversed for half the scales to insure careful 
reading of each scale by the users. The ratings of 6 
instructors by 240 students showed, in terms of the 
statistics of their distribution, improvement over 
data previously obtained by the original scale, but 
further revision for 7 of the scales is still desirable.— 
E. B. Mallory. 
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6784. Casey, Veronica. (Smiley Jr. High Sch., 
Denver, Colo.), & Corey, Stephen M. Parents and 
teachers practice action research to cope with mutual 
problems. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1952, 38, 333-341.— 
This summary from one of the reports shows what 
can be done when parents and teachers plan and 
effectively carry out a program of discussion-action 
groups, utilizing group dynamics. The depersonal- 
ization which goes with group discussion, the sug- 
gestions, the constructive criticisms are invaluable. 
—5. M. Amatora. 

6785. Cassel, Russell N. (Parks AFB, Calif.) 
Evaluating instructor training. Inform. Bull., 1952, 
3(3), 25-28.—An experimental evaluation of in- 
structors was based on comparison of final grades 
with grades predicted by the Technical Specialty 
Aptitude Score. Discrepancies were presumed con- 
nected with motivation and were attributed to the 
teacher.—R. Tyson. 


6786. Freud, Anna. The role of the teacher. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1952, 22, 229-234.—Broad experi- 
ence with children of different age groups is import- 
ant for the teacher. Her evaluation of the child’s 
personality is likely to differ radically from that of 
the parents. Dangers which the teacher of young 
children face are loss of contact with the adult 
world, the tendency to regard childhood stages as 
valued in themselves and not preparation for the 
future, and close emotional attachment to the indi- 
vidual child as her own.—R. C. Strassburger. 


6787. Getzels, J. W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A psycho- 
sociological framework for the study of educational 
administration. Harv. educ. Rev., 1952, 22, 235-246. 
—The dearth of significant systematic research in 
educational administration is noted. This derives 
from the absence of theory-making. The present 
paper outlines a theoretical framework to provide a 
basis for research conceived in terms of a hierarchy of 
subordinate-superordinate relationships within an 
institution. 3 significant dimensions of the adminis- 
trative relationship are analyzed: authority, scope 
of roles, and affectivity.—R. C. Strassburger. 


6788. Hearn, Arthur C. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Case studies of successful teachers. Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1952, 38, 376-379.—Based on 77 teachers, 
the study contains three implications for those con- 
cerned with the selection, training and placement of 
teachers: (1) Serious attention to the appraisal of 
effectiveness in human relationships early in the pro- 
essional program; (2) practice-teaching experience 
Providing situations of person-to-person interaction; 
(3) competence of candidates in human relationships 
observed often, regularly, and by several qualified 
observers.—S. M. Amatora. 

Qn. Johnson, George Н. (U. New Mexico, 
1 [ийнетдие.) Job satisfaction of teachers аз re- 
е to parental occupation level. J. Colo.- Wyo. 
jen Sci., 1952, 4(4), 84-85.—Abstract. 
90. Nedelsky, Ruth. (U. Chicago, Ill) The 
feacher's role in the peer group during middle child- 
ood. Elem. Sch. J., 1952, 52, 325-334.—The 
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teacher's role is discussed under several sub-topics; 
namely, (1) setting the limits of group action; (2) 
effect of the teacher's attitude on the group; (3) 
a classroom emphasizing basic skills; (4) a classroom 
using children's interests; (5) standards of conduct; 
(6) determining group composition; (7) value of 
teacher selection of peer group; and (8) helping chil- 
dren into the peer group.—S. M. Amatora. 


6791. Ryans, David G., & Wandt, Edwin. (U. 
California, Los Angeles. A factor analysis of ob- 
served teacher behaviors in the secondary school: a 
study of criterion data. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 574-586.—Ratings of 249 secondary school 
teachers made by three trained observers ''of 25 
explicitly defined bipolar traits’’ produced data 
which were factor analyzed. The following factors 
are suggested: A. Sociable, understanding and fair; 
B. business-like and responsible; C. pupil participa- 
tion, controlled pupil activity; D. reactive rather 
than calm and composed; E. originality and toler- 
ance; F. pleasing appearance. There is a sizeable 
intercorrelation among the factors, and they tend to 
resemble those for the elementary teacher reported 
in a previous article. However, one difference ap- 
pears in that the composed teacher is highly rated at 
the elementary level rather than the reactive.— 
W. Coleman. 

6792. Travers, Robert M. W., Rabinowitz, Will- 
iam, & Nemovicher, Elinor. The anxieties of a 

up of student-teachers. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1952, 38, 368-375.—A sentence-completion test was 
administered to 120 women student-teachers pre- 
paring for the elementary grades, at the beginning 
and again at the end of a semester course in student- 
teaching. The study revealed that the anxieties of 
this group tended to be focused on two things: the 
problem of discipline and the desire to be liked by the 
pupils.—S. M. Amatora. 
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6793. Brower, Daniel. Applications of clinical 
psychology to business and industry. In Brower, D., 
& Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
6521), 402-418.—Concomitant with the emergence 
of human values as a major managerial consideration 
in business and industry, the personnel psychologist 
has adopted an increasingly global orientation. The 
essential characteristics of the clinical approach to 
industry, the impact of cultural patterns, the need to 
validate clinical methods clinically, and particular 
problems of professional responsibility are discussed. 
26 references.—H. P. David. 


6794. Klumb, Shirley, & Van Dusen, A. C. 
(Northwestern. U., Evanston, Ill.) Employee deter- 
mination of managerial functions and characteristics. 
Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 263-279.—In small group 
sessions, employees at б levels were given an op- 
portunity to develop lists of appropriate functions 
and desirable personal characteristics of a sales 
branch manager and then rank them as to import- 
ance. Suggestions for recruitment and selection of 
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managers were also obtained, as well as observations 
on the group behavior. The group differed as to 
importance of various categories of job functions but 
agreed fairly well on “ability to deal with people" 
as an important personal characteristic. The group 
discussion method has certain advantages over the 
written questionnaire method in soliciting employee 
opinion.—A. S. Thompson. 


6795. Scates, Douglas E. (Queens Coll, New 
York. & Scates, Alice Yeomans. Developing a 
depth questionnaire to explore motivation and likeli- 
hood of action. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 
620-631.—To determine the educational needs and 
market for further education among technical em- 
ployees of the Navy Department a "depth question- 
naire" was devised containing 7 questions in the 
final form. A scoring scale with inter-rater r's of 
{86 to .88 was devised for evaluating the responses. 
Validity was based on the relationship of scores given 
to the essay responses with clinical ratings made by 
3 professional workers. Two identical validity co- 
efficients of .91 were obtained for two different 
groups. It has not been possible to apply the cri- 
terion of actual subsequent behavior (course enroll- 
ment) in this situation.—W. Coleman. 


(See also abstract 6638) 
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6796. Amin, Devendranath L. An experiment in 
the selection of weavers on the basis of their manual 
dexterity and further standardization of weavers’ 
tests. ў Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 105-109.—This 
investigation was carried on in Sri Krishnaragendra 
Mills at Mysore. Job analysis preceded the use of a 
battery of tests lasting 15 to 20 minutes and admini- 
stered to 40 people selected at random from the 
weaving department. Such tests to select workers 
increase efficiency. They are objective and easily 
scored, and should be employed to predict ability of 
untrained workers also—G, E. Bird. 


6797. Arbous, A. G., & Sichel, H. S. On the 
economies of a pre-screening technique for aptitude 
test batteries. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 331-346.— 
It is held that final evaluation of the profit and loss 
account can be made only when no further economies 
can be effected in selection processes. A pre-screen- 
ing process which should reduce this cost is presented 
and discussed. 16 references — M. О. Wilson. 


6798. Baumgarten, Franziska. (U. Bern, Swit 
land.) A proverb test for attitude Pi Ma ап 
249-261.— Descri 
an exploratory use of proverbs as a testing торлы 
ex proverbs con- 
al relationships, 
testee selects 8 he considers correct, 8 he Add 
Analysis of the re- 
sponses of 98 workers in a Swiss їшї ЕШ р: 
gested that the group as a whole manifested “an 
ethical attitude, moral maturity, social sense, demo- 
cratic convictions, a tendency toward constructive 
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conduct, toward an esteem of work, a sharp reason- 
ing faculty, and critical sense.” —A. S. Thompson, 

6799. Bourdon, M. Applications pratiques du 
contrôle permanent des étalonnages. (Practical 
applications of permanent control of norms.) Rey, 
Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 205-217.— Test norms used 
in an industrial situation must not only be accurate 
but also must be kept up-to-date; the norms must 
reflect any change that may occur. The method of 
permanent control developed by Faverge allows a 
continuous check on the adequacy of the norms and 
has been used with great advantage by the author. 
Several practical applications are explained. The 
main advantage of permanent control is in a situa- 
tion where only a few cases are available to standard- 
ize a test and when the time needed to obtain a larger 
N might be so lengthy that the test might no longer 
be applicable to the situation.—G. Besnard. 

6800. Brown, C. W., & Ghiselli, E. E. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) The relationship between the 
predictive power of aptitude tests for trainability and 
for job proficiency. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 370- 
372.—This study indicates that only а low relation- 
ship exists between the validity of tests in the pre- 
diction of trainability and in the prediction of job 
proficiency. These results suggest that the abilities 
important for learning a job may differ markedly 
from those important in the maintenance of pro- 
ficiency on the job.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

6801. Carter, Gerald С. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Measurement of supervisory ability. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 393-395.—5 tests were given to 
48 supervisors, in 2 metal fabricating plants, who 
were divided into 3 groups. The tests were the 
Personal Audit, How Supervise?, the Bennett, 
Form AA, the Kuder, and the Otis Mental Ability 
Test. Ratings by fellow supervisors were used as 
criteria of supervisory ability. The results indicate 
that, at least in some instances, supervisory ability 
can be measured fairly accurately by psychological 
tests by selecting the best predictors from a relatively 
large number of likely indices (29 in this study). It 
is also necessary to have reliable criteria such as 
pooled ratings by a large number of raters who know 
the supervisors being rated exceedingly well.— 
W. Н. Osterberg. 

6802. Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Ability patterns in technical training criteria. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 381-384.—A representative 
sample of 389 airmen in a USAF Training Command 
Who had been assigned to training in technical 
schools were the subjects. The intercorrelations of 
Scores on 19 tests that had been given to them before 
assignment were used in а factor-analysis study. The 
Validity coefficient for each test was also obtained. 
The purpose of the study was to point out the possi- 
bilities in analyzing criteria as a method for better 
understanding the variance in technical training 
course grades and other proficiency criteria. Ап 
ideal setup is proposed.— T. Н. Osterberg. 

6803. Gobetz, Wallace; Cash, Harold, & Schu- 
mer, Florence. (New York U.) A method for sum- 
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marizing behavioral aspects of the employment 
interview. Personnel, 1953, 29, 332-334.—In many 
interviewing situations, the content of the inter- 
viewee's responses may not be as important for 
evaluation as his expressive behavior. 73 aspects of 
observable behavior were initially defined and 
delineated in the form of graphic rating scales. Re- 
liability of 47 scales remaining after editing was 
determined from ratings made by university students 
during class role-playing interviews.—D. G. Livings- 
ton. 

6804. Harrison, Ross, & Jackson, Theodore A. 
(Stevenson, Jordan, & Harrison, Inc., New York.) 
Validation of a clinical approach to the placement of 
engineers. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 373-376.— 
113 mechanical engineers in the Curtiss Wright Co., 
who had not been assigned to stable positions were 
the subjects of this study. Each one was studied by 
means of a personal history form and a clinical inter- 
view as well as with a battery of ability, aptitude, 
interest, and personality tests. During the course of 
the interview, which was primarily diagnostic in 
nature, the test findings were communicated to the 
engineer for his information and guidance. Test 
evaluation was qualitative with every source of in- 
formation considered in relation to all other relevant 
data—W. H. Osterberg. 

6805. Keenan, Vernon, & Kerr, Willard A. (Ill. 
Inst. Tech., Chicago.) Unfair employment practices 
as viewed by private employment counselors. J. 
appl, Psychol., 1952, 36, 361-364.—A sample of 201 
private employment agency counselors in the Chicago 
area was requested by mail to cooperate in a study of 
unfair employment practices (22% cooperated). 
Conclusions drawn from the replies include: The 
ethnic group which bears the severest brunt of job 
discrimination is the Negro; 84% of the counselors 
report extreme difficulty in their placement “‘even if 
qualified." The second cluster of ethnic groups in 
order of job discrimination experience includes the 
Mexicans and Orientals. Religious discrimination 
is directed largely against the Jews. Discrimination 
18 reported as specifically apparent in at least one- 
third of the job orders received by the private agency 
р чон, ‚ А majority of counselors responding 

elieve unfair employment practices to be deliberate 
company policy.—W. H. Osterberg. 
i 6806. Léfetz, M. Etudes sur les tests dits d'intel- 
gence technique. (Studies on tests said to be of 
а intelligence.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 
i 39-247.— Previous studies have shown that a fairly 
large error factor is inherent to the scoring of mechan- 
ical type test questions; chance and systematic 
Шы of error are present. Certain remedies to 
ns these errors are presented. A method to 
ct test questions independent of each other, i.e., 
E low intercorrelations—and with substantial 
Validity is explained. A semi-automatic scoring 
machine has been developed.—G. Besnard. 
in 0807. Martin, Howard G. Predicting trainability 
b e use of Burroughs adding machine. Educ. 
Sychol. Measmt, 1952, 12, 699-700—The Martin 
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Number Checking Test correlated .37 (uncorrected) 
with a test involving listing 300 checks by means of 
an office adding machine. The writer concludes that 
the Number Checking Test can be helpful in select- 
ing unskilled applicants to be trained in the use of 
office machines.—W. Coleman. 

6808. Mosel, James N. (Geo. Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.), & Cozan, Lee W. The accuracy 
of application blank work histories. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 36, 365-369.— The application blanks 
studied were those submitted for sales and office 
positions over a one-year period to a building supply 
and engineering company. 3 items of work history 
were submitted to verification: weekly salary, dura- 
tion of employment, and job duties. Results were 
that high agreement was found between applicant 
claims and verifications by past employers with re- 
spect to weekly wages, duration of employment, and 
job duties. Furthermore, there was no evidence of a 
relationship between validity of claim and recency of 
job; nor was there any apparent sex difference. 
"There was, however, a difference in the susceptibility 
to distortion of items for the more recent jobs. 
Wages were more subject to mis-statement than was. 
duration of employment.—W. Н. Osterberg. 

6809. Patin, J. Analyse des premiers résultats 
d'un entretien systématique. Aspect méthodologi- 
que. (Analysis of the first results of a systematic 
interview. Methodological aspects.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1952, 2, 305-312.—A systematic interview was 
developed to study the aptitude of candidates for a 
professional school. On the basis of frequencies of 
occurrence of certain problems, 6 areas were retained 
for scoring purposes: (1) motivation; (2) familiarity 
with the subject matter taught; (3) attitude; (4) 
past learning and improvement; (5) attitude towards 
superiors ; and (6) attitude towards peers. The study 
reported here was made on 714 interviews by 25 
different interviewers. The results of the study 
showed that: except perhaps for motivation the 
interviewers exhibit different degrees of leniency in 
scoring; more detailed directives might alleviate the 
situation. A factorial study showed that the vari- 
ance is accounted for by a general factor and 3 
specific factors.—G. Besnard. 

6810. Steiner, М. Е. The search for occupational 
personalities; the Rorschach test in industry. 
Personnel, 1953, 29, 335-343.—The Rorschach most 
effectively contributes to over-all evaluation when 
(1) personality traits necessary for success are well 
defined; (2) the Rorschach is used in conjunction 
with other personal information; (3) preconceived 
notions of suitable adjustment patterns are aban- 
doned in favor of empirical knowledge; (4) sample 
populations are selected with care and cross-over 
studies made; and (5) the limitations of present 
statistical treatment of data are recognized. 26-item 
bibliography.—D. G. Livingston. 

6811. Votaw, D. F., Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Methods of solving some personnel-classi- 
fication problems. Psychometrika, 1952, 17, 255— 
266.—A method of classifying personnel for the pur- 
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pose of job placement primarily in ‘terms of produc- 
tivity is described and illustrated —M. О. Wilson. 


6812. Wallace, S. Rains, Jr., & Twichell, Con- 
stance M. Post-selection of life insurance agents. 
Personnel Psychol. 1952, 5, 347-357.—In three 
studies of life insurance agents from a number of 
companies, high correlation was found between per- 
formance during the second quarter of their first 
year of employment and later success as measured by 
survival with a specified minimum production. 
Data are presented on the percent success and per- 
cent failure at several qualification levels. Post- 
selection is demonstrated as being economically 
feasible and in the best interests of both the failure- 
prone employee who should be spared an unwise 
investment of his own time and the qualified em- 
ployee who deserves the best that management can 
give in increasing his chances of a rewarding future. 
—А. S. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 6249, 6431) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


6813. Bose, S. К. Мап and his work. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1951, 26, 1-20.— This presidential address 
was given before the section of psychology and edu- 
cational science at the 38th Indian Science Congress. 
From investigation, the conclusion was reached that 
the two essential pre-requisites of happy industrial 
relations are mutual understanding between workers 
and employers, and true leadership on the part of the 
management. In no other way can the best work be 
accomplished.—G. E. Bird, 


6814. Chatterjee, Ramgobinda. A study of the 
relationship between workers and their employers 
in two factories. Indian J. Psychol., 1951, 26, 119— 
122.—An attitude-scale questionnaire and inter- 
views were used for gauging employees' opinions, at 
their work. It was found that money was not the 
only cause of tension. The real conflict lies in the 
hands of the management and workers. So long as 
the attitudes of all persons responsible for the 
smooth running of a factory do not change, the or- 
ganization cannot expect better results. The barom- 
eter of production will rise or fall with the morale of 
that organization.—G. E. Bird, 


6815. Comrey, A. L., Pfffner, J. M. & Bee 

D ES (4 Southern Califonia Los Ач рее.) 
Factors influencing organizational effectiveness, 
1. The U. S. Forest Survey. Personnel Psychol., 
1952, 5, 307-328.—Employees at 6 levels of organiza- 
tion in 18 U. S. forests completed a questionnaire on 
Supervisory methods, administrative practices, and 
interpersonal relations. Questionnaire Scores, based 
on item analysis, were compared with a rank-order 
Criterion of forest effectiveness, It was found that 
forest supervisors of the more highly rated forests 
were more democratic, more likely to interact soci- 
ally, to share information, and to be more sympathe- 
tic with their subordinates. They also tended to be 
younger and with less service. Personal competence 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


and job satisfaction failed to yield positive correla- 


tion with forest effectiveness.— А. S. Thompson, 


6816, Friesen, Edward P. The incomplete sen- - 


tences technique as a measure of employee atti- 
tudes, Personnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 329-345.—Re- 
sponses to a specially constructed Incomplete Sen- 
tence Blank, by a group of women office workers, 
were compared with a criterion based on anonymous 
ratings by fellow employees, using an adaptation of 
the Guess Who technique. Scores on attitude to- 
ward the working situation, work, self, and leisure 
were found to be adequately reliable and to correlate. 
significantly with the criterion. The study suggests 
"considerable promise for this indirect approach to 
the measurement of attitudes." The incomplete 


sentences are salen in an appendix. 18 refer- 
ences.—A. S. Thompson. / 
6817. Gekoski, Norman. (Temple U., Phila _ 


delphia, Pa.) Predicting group productivity. Per- 


sonnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 281-291.—Population traits 
and behavior traits of 21 groups of female clerical 
workers were correlated with a rating criterion of 
group productivity. The factors most predictive 
were (1) greater difference in supervisor-group age, 
(2) similarity of ages of group members, (3) cross 
training of group members, (4) a supervisor who 
structures the interactions of members of the group. 


Intercorrelations among the variables and the multi- _ 


ple К with the criterion are presented—A, 5. 
Thompson. 


6818. Heron, Alastair. A psychological study of 
occupational adjustment. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 385-387.— This paper reports the relationships 
found between personality variables and occupa- 
tional adjustment in a sample of 80 male unskilled 
factory workers. Personality variables were derived 
from a factor analysis of the intercorrelations be- 
tween 22 individually-administered objective tests. 
2 occupational criteria were specially prepared for 
the investigation; one was a measure of productivity, 
the other of the extent to which men were a source of 
concern to their supervisors. Some significant rela- 
tionships were found and are discussed briefly from 
various points of view.—W. H. Osterberg. 


6819. Hurley, W. M. (Dept. Labour & Natl. 


Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Problems in re-  —— 


trenchment. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., 


Melbourne, 1952, 8(4), 30-38.—Retrenchment, or | 


layoff, is the termination of people’s employment 
with an organization because there is insufficient 


work. If retrenchments must be made, then one of 


management's problems is to avoid, as far as practi- 
cable, detrimental effects on relations with em- 
ployees. Some of the things to avoid are an absence 
of a well defined retrenchment policy, an atmosphere 
of uncertainty that may be demoralizing, insufficient 
time to institute the program properly, and an ins 
adequate assessment by su pervisors of workers 
abilities.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


6820. Moran, E. J., & Meyer, R. Н. (Dept. 
Labour & Natl. Service, Melbourne, Australia.) 
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Attendance bonus plans. Bull. industr. Psychol. 
Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1952, 8(4), 13-23.—In 
attendance bonus plans performance in terms of 
punctuality, regular attendance, or both, are re- 
lated to specified scales of rewards. The general aim 
is to encourage employees to attend work regularly 
and on time. This article reports a survey of at- 
tendance bonus plans in 34 firms, carried out during 
1951. The main purpose of the survey was to ex- 
amine the nature of plans, the procedures being 
used, and the results being achieved. The informa- 
tion was obtained from interviews with executives 
of the firms concerned.— W. H. Osterberg. 


6821. Stagner, Ross; Flebbe, D. R., & Wood, 
E. V. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Working on the rail- 
road: a study of job satisfaction. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1952, 5, 293-306.—Job satisfaction scores based 
on a questionnaire were obtained for a representative 
sample of railroad employees. Item analysis of the 
34 questions revealed that the important factors 
were (1) union-management relations, (2) grievance 
handling, (3) general quality of supervision, (4) 
general working conditions. Low in importance 
were (1) liking railroads in general, (2) rating of 
present supervisor, (3) the company magazine, (4) 
chances of promotion.—A. S. Thompson. 


6822. Wickert, Frederic R. (Michigan State 
Coll., E. Lansing. How Supervise? scores before 
and after courses in psychology. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 388-392.—4 groups of students at Michigan 
State College served as subjects. In each of the 4 
groups during the first week of the same college 
quarter, Form A of How Supervise? was given to one 
half the group and Form B to the other half. During 
the last week of the quarter, Form B was given to 
those who were initially tested on Form A, and Form 
A was given to those initially tested on Form B. 
Results showed that the two forms of the test were 
closely equivalent before training, but Form A fol- 
lowing Form B was considerably less sensitive in 
detecting the effects of human relations training 
than Form B following Form A.—W. H. Osterberg. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


6823. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Industrial psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 
215-238.—Literature on industrial psychology for 
the year ending May, 1952 is reviewed under the 
major headings: general and history, occupational 
information, individual differences, engineering psy- 
chology, human relations, and market research, 
advertising and selling. 140-item bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

6824. Melton, Arthur W. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Psychological research to fill military needs. Inform. 
Bull., 1952, 3(3), 3-14.—The special nature of psy- 
chological research for the armed forces is explained. 

omplexity and rapid change of military equipment 

ting the need for discovering general principles that 
will speed solution of immediate practical problems. 
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The military psychologist has application in mind. 
He deals, whenever possible, with military tasks. 
He usually limits research to human subjects.— 
R. Tyson. 

6825. Torrance, E. Paul. The relationship of 
attitudes and changes in attitude toward survival 
adequacy to the achievement of survival knowledge. 
J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 84.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 6520) 


INDUSTRY 


6826. Adamson, Gilbert L. Fatigue. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1952, 23, 584-588.— The author summarizes 
several interpretations of the concept of fatigue from 
the standpoint of military aviation. He concludes 
that the practical solution to the problem of fatigue 
lies in greater medical participation in flight planning. 
— А. Chapanis. 

6827. Beranek, Leo L. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Сат- 
bridge, Mass.) Unsolved military noise problems. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 769-772.—The 
density of complaints around airports due to high 
noise levels is presented as a function of the distance 
of the test location from the airplane and as a func- 
tion of the type of airplane.—I, Pollack. 

6828. Cibis, Paul А. (USAF Sch. Aviat, Med., 
Randolph Field, Tex.) Problems of depth perception 
in monocular and binocular flying. J. Aviat. Med., 
1952, 23, 612-622; 631.—Experiments were designed 
to evaluate the relative importance of binocular 
parallax, linear perspective, motion parallax, and 
texture in depth perception. Results indicate that 
depth perception is poorest when linear perspective 
is excluded. Motion parallax per se does not appear 
to be a major factor in the depth perception of 
pilots. 15 references.—4. Chapanis. 


6829. Cibis, Paul A. Retinal adaptation in night 
flying. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. No. 
21-31-014, iii, 6 p—Temporary loss of ability to see 
the horizon on dark nights has been reported by ex- 
perienced pilots who regained sight of the horizon 
when flying in inverted position. An experimental 
study under simulated night flying conditions re- 
vealed strong evidence that the observed phenomena 
are physiological effects of local retinal adaptation. 
These effects are enhanced during oxygen deficiency. · 
—Publisher. 


6830. Emerson, С. О. (Aero Med. Lab., Wright 
Air Development Centr., Wright-Patterson AFB, 0.) 
Pilot vision from the prone position in fighter air- 
craft. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 608-611.—Tests 
show that the direct visual field in the prone position 
is adequate for non-combat aviation, but insufficient 
for combat aviation. Fatigue in upward gaze is 
insignificant so long as there is periodic downward 
gaze to the instruments. In the prone position, 
physiological visual capability, with optical aids, is 
adequate for combat aviation.—A. Chapanis. 

6831. Farnsworth, Dean. (USN Submar. Base, 
New London, Conn.) Developments in submarine 
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and small vessel lighting. USN Submar. Med. Res. 
Lab., 1952, 11(26), 6 p.—Lighting techniques are 
described which have been applied in submarines to 
improve both seeing and habitability. Special at- 
tention was given to adequate illumination of work- 
ing areas, reduction of brightness contrasts, and 
elimination of glare sources. Low level red lighting 
was used where protection of dark adaptation was 
required. In addition colors for compartments were 
chosen so as to provide variety and to coordinate 
properly with the nature of the lighting and the 
small size of the compartments.—W. F. Grether. 


6832. Forbes, T. W. New developments in 
highway safety. Univ. Tennessee Rec., 1952, 55(4), 
1-7.—The problem of man versus machine has be- 
come critical in the highway traffic field and can be 
solved only if the human elements in relationship to 
engineering and other factors of the traffic situation 
arestudied. Although many projects are under way 
towards a solution of this problem, only a nation- 
wide research program encompassing the interest 
and cooperation of all engineering, scientific, traffic 
and safety groups can uncover the multiple causes 
of accidents and thus prevent the motor vehicle 
from ultimately destroying man.— M. J. Stanford. 


6833. Frick, F. C., & Sumby, W. H. Control 
tower language. J. acoust. Soc. Amer. 1952, 24, 
595-596.—A sub-language of the general English 
language was selected for study. Because the set of 
possible messages of the sub-language is less than the 
set of possible messages of the parent language, less 
information per word is transferred with the sub- 
language—it is more redundant. The linguistic 
structure of English is about 60% redundant relative 
to the information transferred with the same number 
of letters arranged in random order. When the 
situational restraints of the control tower language 
are also taken into account, its redundancy is raised 
to 96%. The significance of this high redundancy in 
combatting interfering noise is discussed.— 7. Pollack. 


6834. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. (USAF Sch, 
Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Eye movements 
during radar operations, J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 
597-607.—Using an ophthalmograph in combination 
with radar equipment, the author recorded the eye 
movements of five observers during simulated orien- 
tation, navigation, target identification, and bombing 
tasks. For each visual task, data are provided on 
the periodicity, number of fixations per second, 
average duration of each fixation, interfixation time, 
and direction of eye movements. А, Chapanis. 


6835. Hoople, Gordon D, (1100 East Genesee 
Sl., Syracuse, М, Y.) Unsolved problems relating to 
hearing loss in indu J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 24, 765-766.—The two major unsolved prob- 
lems relating to hearing loss in industry are, "Why 
does a noise cause a hearing loss in one person and 
not in another?" and "How much noise will cause a 
hearing loss?" We are considerably closer to the 


answer to the second problem than th 
M дее proble: an that toward the 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


6836. Krendel, Ezra S. (Franklin Inst., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The spectral density study of tracking 
performance: Part 1. The effect of instructions. 
USAF, WADC Tech. Rep., 1952, 52-11(Pt. 1.), v, 
16 p.—Compensatory tracking of square wave 
signals on a scope face was performed with a control 
stick, under both speed and accuracy instructions. 
Spectral density analysis was performed on the re- 
sulting graphic tracking records to determine whe- 
ther human response patterns are stable for a given 
input, or subject to modification by instructions. 
For one of the two subjects used spectral density 
curves were very similar for the two test conditions. 
For the other subject there was some shift to lower 
frequencies for the accuracy as opposed to the speed 
condition.—W. F. Grether. 


6837. LeShan, Lawrence L. The safety prone: 
an approach to the accident-free person. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 465-468.—An exploratory approach to the 
accident-free person was carried out on 25 male plant 
workers of upper-lower or lower-middle class origin, 
through the Supplementary History test, a variant 
of the Worthington Personal History. Specific 
findings and dynamic formulations are presented 
with suggestions for further research.—C. T. Bever. 


6838. Levi, Mario. Sociometric problems in air 
crews. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1952, 4(4), 79-80. 
—Abstract. 


6839. Lincoln, Robert 5., & Smith, Karl О. (0. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Visual tracking: П. Effects 
of brightness and width of target. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 417-421.—This study was conducted in an 
attempt to determine how tracking accuracy varies 
with brightness of target area, width of target, and 
with changes in the pattern of the target and cursor. 
Results showed that the pattern relations of target 
and cursor are related to accuracy of visual tracking. 
Illumination level of target and cursor affects ac- 
curacy in tracking. An increase in the width of the 
target produces no marked change in the level of 
tracking accuracy. Targets some 30 times the 
width of the controlled cursor are tracked with al- 
most the same accuracy as targets equal to the width 
of the cursor.—W. Н. Osterberg. 


6840. Pollack, Irwin. The information of ele- 
mentary auditory displays. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 24, 745-749.—This paper considers the prob- 
lem of how much information can be transmitted 
with an elementary auditory display—the frequency 
of atone. The information transmitted is about 2.3 
bits per stimulus presentation. This is equivalent to 
the perfect identification among only 5 tones. The 
information transmitted is effectively constant over 
a wide range of variation in the antecedent stimulus 
conditions. It is suggested that the obtained in- 
formation transmitted was low because the dimen- 
sionality of the stimulus was low; with stimuli of 
higher-order dimensionality (e.g. speech and musical 
sounds) the information transmitted should be 
greater.— I. Pollack. 
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Roche, M. Les accidents de la circulation: 
rches sur leurs causes, critique de la notion de 
osition.” (Traffic accidents: research on 
uses, critique of the notion of ''predisposi- 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1952, 2, 263-271.— 
ctors are involved in the causes of accidents; 
"of a mechanical type such as the condition 
"vehicle and of the road, others are psycho- 
sofar as they affect the driver. The psycho- 
actors can be summarily classified into three 
1) character aspects, (2) intellectual aspects, 
) sensori-motor stereotypes or habit. The 
f most accidents can only be studied from 
le facts and since the present reports are not 
in terms of causes, the problem is extremely 
It. The author has developed a checklist, the 
which is the study of causes of accidents. Such 
15 based to a degree on the concept of pre- 
on; the study is more in terms of the “job” 
ving than in terms of selection.—G. Besnard. 
Sexton, Mary S., Malone, Florence L., & 
vorth, Dean. (U. S. Nav. Sub. Base, New 
" Conn.) The relative detectability of red- 
5, reds, and yellow-reds in air sea rescue. 
Submar. Med. Res. Lab., 1952, 11(12), 9 p.— 
study investigated the relative threshold 
ity of a graduated series of light red-purples, 
ellow-reds (from 5 RP 6/6 and 6/10 to 
6/6 and 6/10), unmodified by atmospheric 
muation. Colors within the range of reds (10 
10 R) proved more visible than other colors 
he same brightness and chroma. Colors dis- 
d against darker backgrounds were detected at 
‘greater distances than when they were dis- 
yed against lighter. backgrounds of similar con- 
t ratios. The effect of factors other than hue 
ch should be considered in the selection of colors 
aximum visibility under search conditions at 
discussed."—W. F. Grether. 
Wagenaar, J. W. The importance of the 
hip "figure and ground" in fast traffic. 
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Ophthalmologica, 1952, 124, 309-315.—After a short 
survey of the importance of the relationship ‘‘figure 
and ground” in space vision, in which “figure and 
ground” is characterised as an inseparable optical 
unit, the value of this relationship in some special 
cases is analysed. It is pointed out that while the 
“figure” and the “ground” reach a certain geometri- 
cal equilibrium, the psychological equilibrium is lost 
and, therefore, the dominance of the "Gestalt" of 
the figure decreases and the certainty of our orienta- 
tion disappears. This situation too comes into the 
play for drivers in traffic during the change from day- 
lightvision into nightvision.—S. Renshaw. 


6844. Zaccaria, Attilio, Jr., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) The effect of fluorescent flicker 
on visual efficiency. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 
413-416.—Performance of a standardized visual 
task was measured for two 30-minute periods under 
20 foot-candles of fluorescent daylight illumination. 
During one of the periods the lamps were operated 
with direct current, while during the other period 
they were operated with alternating current. Per- 
formance did not differ significantly under the two 
conditions, but the A.C. condition produced a sig- 
nificantly greater drop in critical fusion frequency 
than did the D.C. It may be concluded that single- · 
lamp, or in-phase, multiple-lamp fluorescent instal- 
lations are undesirable. Further experimentation 
is needed for the evaluation of out-of-phase installa- 
tions.—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 6363) 


BUSINESS & COMMERCE 
(See abstracts 6807, 6812) 


PROFESSIONS 
(See abstracts 6662, 6757, 6804) 
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7 6845. Brengelmann, J. C. An application of the 
7 coficept of Allgemeingegebenheit to the Stellenwert- 

"(^ кше. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1950, 1, 300- 
+ ^801.—Abstract. 


"|. 6846. Cross, Hildreth. (Taylor U., Upland, Ind.) 
"kn introduction to psychology; an evangelical ap- 
* proach. Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 
» 1952. 464 р. $4.95.—As indicated in its subtitle, 
-a this textbook in introductory psychology is built 
upon an evangelical approach, and its usefulness in 
such schools as Bible Institutes is noted. The 
various chapters consider the usual topics of such 
* acourse—S. M. Amatora. 


" 6847. Greene, Edward B. Measurements of 

is human behavior. (2nd ed.) New York: Odyssey 
: Press, 1952. xxiv, 790 p. $4.75.—This revised 
t edition (see 15: 4433) has two new chapters dealing 
T. with military contributions and personality theories. 
“The primary purpose of the text is still to serve as 
an analytical introduction to measuring instru- 
ments... ." Part I, consisting of 11 chapters, is 
devoted to measures of ability and discusses aspects 
of achievement and aptitude. Part II, containing 
3 chapters, deals with problems of elementary 
‘statistics. Part III, comprising 10 chapters, gives 
an introduction to personality theories and discusses 
various measures of personality, attitudes, interests, 
etc. 2 appendices indicate publishers of tests and 
inventories as well as a classified list of tests and 
inventories.—H. Feifel. 


6848. Jekels, Ludwig. Selected papers. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1952. 201 p. 
$4.50.—This volume contains the following papers, 

$6 үсе for the first time: The turning point in the 

| ife of Napoleon I; The sense of guilt; The psychology 
of pity; On the psychology of comedy; The riddle 
d Shakespeare's Macbeth; The problem of the 
ереен expression of psychic themes; The psy- 
chology of the festival of Christmas; and in colla- 
oration with Edmund Bergler: Instinct dualism in 
зав and Transference and love. All except the 
first and fourth papers were abstracted in this 
Journal when first published —A. J. Sprow. 

6849. Knight, Rex, & Knight, Margaret. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) A pide introduction to 
Peychology. (3rd ed.) London: University Tutorial 
ie 1952. 242p. 8з. 6d.—First published in 1948, 
595 Pocket size text.in general psychology (see 23: 

271) has been revised primarily with respect to 

lographical references.—F. Costin. 
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THEORY & SYSTEMS 


6850. Agar, W. E. A contribution to the theory of 
the living organism, (2nd ed.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952. vi, 235 p. $3.75.— 
A second edition (see 18: 3343) of a biological essay 
which interprets living organisms as “perceiving and 
therefore feeling and purposive agents.” 110 
references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6851. Buchler, Justus. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Toward a general theory of human judgment. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. viii, 176 p. 
$2.75.—An attempt to lay philosophical foundations, 
at a high level of generality, for human experience 
and behavior. ‘Proception” is the composite 
activity of the individual in contact with his en- 
vironment. This is complemented by communica- 
tion, which yields assertive, active, or exhibitive 
“products.” All products in this sense are judg- 
ments. Compulsion and convention (as specially 
defined by the author) affect judgments. The 
problem of “validating” judgments is considered.— 
J. B. Carroll. 


6852. Child, Irvin L., & Waterhouse, Ian К. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Frustration and the 
quality of performance: I. A critique of the Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin experiment. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 
59, 351-362.—Substituting ‘‘quality of performance” 
for the term "regression" the Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin experiment on frustration and regression in 
young children is interpreted as supporting the 
hypothesis that frustration of one activity will 
produce lowered quality performance in a second 
activity to the extent that it leads to the making of 
responses which interfere with the responses of the 
second activity. Arguments against this inter- 
pretation are shown not to be convincing and 
analyses of the data are demonstrated to support 
such an hypothesis —С. F. Scofield. 

6853. Dalla Volta, A. & Zecca, С. Rilievi 
critici sull'interpretazione psicoanalitica dei senti- 
menti e delle emozioni nel bambino. (Critical 
notes on the psychoanalytic interpretation of child 
sentiments and emotions.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat. 1952, 13, 445-473.—A critique of Freudian 
psychoanalysis (inferences and interpretations of 
childhood experiences as related by adults) can be 
made through an objective investigation of child 
behavior. The authors present a detailed analysis 
of behavioral patterns and experiences as found in 
children 3-6 years of age (phallic period). The 
study shows that the child’s emotional relationships 
with the parents and other members of the family 
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have an adjustment value and cannot be related to 
sexuality.— A. Manoil. 


6854. Fairbairn, W. Ronald D. Theoretical and 
experimental aspects of psycho-analysis. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 122-127.— Freud's original 
distinction between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious becomes less important than the distinction 
between the two worlds of outer reality (largely 
conscious) and inner reality (largely unconscious). 
Transference is "the manifestation of unconscious 
situations and relationships which, although they 
have roots in the past experience, belong to the world 
of inner reality in the present." Itis held that all the 
reactions of the patient in the analytic situation are 
relevant to the immediate conditions, hence, the 
psychoanalytical technique constitutes a valid 
experimental method.—C. L. Winder. 


6855. Grue-Sgrenson, K. Psykologiens betyd- 
ning for erkendelsesteori og etik. (The importance 
of psychology for the theory of knowledge and 
ethics.) Nord. Psykol., 1952, 4, 166-179.—A lecture 
given at the University of Copenhagen in a com- 
petition for a professorship in philosophy.—M. L. 
Reymert. 


6856. Griinbaum, Adolf. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) Causality and the science of human behavior. 
Amer, Scient., 1952, 40, 665-676; 689.—"In this 
paper an attempt has been made to show that the 
arguments advanced against the possibility of a 
scientific study of man are without foundation. Of 
course, the truth of either strict determinism or 
statistico-determinism has not been established 
conclusively; for this cannot be done by logical 
analysis alone, but requires actual success in the 
scientific search for uniformities. Since the im- 
portant arguments against determinism which we 
have considered are without foundation, the psy- 
chologist need not be deterred in his quest and can 
confidently use the causal hypothesis as a regulative 
Principle, undaunted by the caveat of the philo- 
sophical indeterminist."— C, M. Louttit. 


6857. McElroy, W. A. Some erimental tests 
of psychoanalytic theories. Quart. Bull ts 
psychol. Soc., 1951, 2, 38.—Abstract. 


6858. McLeish, John. (U. Leeds, Eng.) Psy- 
chology in the Soviet Union: three ea p 
tributions, Quart. Bull, Brit. psychol. Soc., 1951, 


of non-Soviet 
tendentious; Freud is anathema; 
tests monstrous perversions.—P. TOC 


6859. Moore, Omar K. (Tufts Coll, М, 
Mass), & Lewis, Donald J. Deu Pis en 
culture. Psychol. Rev, 1952, 59, 380-388.— The 
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attempt of Dollard and Miller to analyze Personality 
in terms of learning theory and culture theory is 
criticized for failing to clarify the concept of culture. 


Basic assumptions are summarized and a syntacti- . 


cally determinate definition of culture is derived for 
the purpose of clarifying the interconnections be- 
tween learning theory and culture theory.—C. F, 
Scofield. 
.. 6860. Nobre de Melo, A. L. 
Janeiro.) Instinto e inteleccáo; ensaio de psicologia 
comparada. (Instinct and intelligence; an essay in 
comparative psychology.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1950, 1(7), 61-74.— Theories and experimental * 
evidence on both sides of the fence in the inter- 
minable controversy over the relation of instinct to 
intelligence are reviewed since Descartes and the 
hope is expressed that comparative psychology ma; 
ultimately give a decisive answer.—7. C. Sumner, 
6861. O'Neil, W. М. Тһе use and abuse of 
intervening variables in psychological theorizing. 
Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 35.— 
Abstract. | 


6862. Palmer, Edward Nelson. (Hampton Inst., 


Va.) A note on Max Weber’s concept of under- - 


Standing. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 389-391.— 
Two general types of understanding exist. The 
first concerns itself with the actual understanding of 
the meaning of a single action; the second is the type 
Weber calls "explanatory motivational under- 
standing." He concludes that in the Weber sense, 
human behavior is uniquely capable of being under- 
stood.—5S. M. Amatora. 

6863. Schering, W. “Halte dich aufrecht!" 
(Chin up!) Psychol. Hefte, 1952, No. 7/8, 119-122. 
—Reflections on the timeliness of Stoic thought, 
particularly as reflected in emperor Marcus Aurelius’ 
writings, Concludes, that in spite of philosophical 
differences between Christian and Stoic thinking, 
rules of ethical conduct are very similar.—4. Р. 
Katzenstein. 

6864. Skard, @. Kurt Lewins feltteori og dens 
betydning for psykologien. (Kurt Lewin's field 
theory and its importance for psychology.) Norsk 
ped. Tidsskr., 1952, 36, 257-272.—The writer gives a 


critical evaluation of Lewin's theory and work," , 


arriving at the following conclusions: (1) Lewin's 
theory has proven well-adapted for the formulation 
of hypotheses and experimental investigations#as 
related to organism-milieu conditions and has made 
possible a series of valuable investigations; (2) the 
Strong emphasis today on organism and milieu as а 
unitary field of mutually dependent factors is due 
to a large measure to Lewin's work. He has proven 
that his point of view is not only a theoretical 
speculation but 9 
(3) Lewin has stressed the importance of the single * 
phenomenon as regards psychological laws and the 
single phenomenon is demonstrated as a basis for 
and a test of the validity of general dynamic laws.— 
M. L. Reymert. 

6865. Smith, Gudmund. (U. Lund, Sweden.) 
Development as a psychological reference system. 
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can be used in practical research. _ 


* 


* 
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Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 363-369.— Explanations of 
behavior derived from. individual structure and 
surroundings are often static and tend to exclude 
psychodynamic interpretations of human beings. 
The ‘developmental’ approach to the individual 
arranges experience in a time sequence, under- 
' standing a later phase in the light of former ones. 
In every test situation the data may be arranged in 
a developmental curve which enables predictions. 
Examples are presented of the usefulness of the 
development data for diagnostic purposes. 30 
references.—C. F. Scofield. 

6866, Tolman, Edward С, A cognition motivation 
model. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 389-400.—A dia- 
grammatic psychological model is proposed for the 
development of concepts of motivation and cogni- 
tion. ТЄ contains 3 basic constructs: the need 
system, belief-value matrices, and behavior space. 
The concept of the belief-value matrix is thought 
to illuminate all the dynamic problems of personality 
psychology.—C. F. Scofield. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


6867. deBoer, J. B., Ofiate, V., & Oostrijck, A. 
Practical methods for measuring and calculating the 
luminance of road surfaces. Philips Res. Rep., 1952, 
7, 54-76.—Visibility in night driving on illuminated 
highways is determined by contrast sensitivity, 
visual acuity, and reaction time. ‘Visual comfort" 
is related to the amount of glare in light sources. 
These are related not to illumination as such, but 
principally to the luminance distribution on the 
highway. Illumination, rather than luminance 
values, has traditionally been used in highway 
lighting design because of ease of computation. A 
method is described for making the visually more 
meaningful calculation of luminance distribution.— 
К. W. Burnham. 

6868. Glover, Edward. Research methods in 
Psycho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
‚ 403-409.— Psychoanalytic research is weak. It is 
unorganized; and, as a result, its concepts lack 
" clear definition. There is a tendency inherent in the 

training of analysts to perpetuate the errors of the 
. training analyst. There are no controls on the 

Interpretations given in analysis and no way to 
détermine their effectiveness.—G. Elias. 

6869. Hansel, C. E. М. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
B easurement of "group responses." Quart. Bull. 

Hs bsychol. Soc., 1951, 2, 6-7.—A circuit diagram 
‘Shows how individuals in a group may be coupled up 
in parallel to record the PGR of the group. A 
pond diagram shows the circuit for comparing the 

GR’s of two groups.—P. Е, C. Castle. 

6870. Lefetz, M. Machine pour la correction 
Semi-automatique des tests collectifs. (A machine 
г semi-automatic scoring of group tests.) Travail 

um., 1952, 15, 240-242.—An electric stylus contacts 
а metal plate in case of correct answers, which while 
«and-operated is rapid and inexpensive. It can 

core t-f or m-c answers.—R. W. Husband. 
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6871. Pinneau, Samuel В. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A technique for one-way mirrors. 
Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 235-241.—4A step by step 
presentation of the technique for making one-way 
mirrors is given. Notes of caution included enable 
anyone with a minimal background in chemistry to 
produce and care for mirrors comparable to those 
commercially produced.—S. M. Amatora. 

6872. Talbot, S. A., & Kuffer, S. W. (Johns 
Hopkins Hosp. Baltimore, Md.) А multibeam 
ophthalmoscope for the study of retinal physiology. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 931-936.—An anaes- 
thetized cat or monkey is held in such a position 
that the eye is at the center of an optical system. 
The system includes four principal beams. Two are 
for stimulating the eye with light, one for illuminat- 
ing the retina, and one for viewing the retina, A 
micromanipulator is used to position a micro- 
electrode inserted through the sclera. By appro- 
priate adjustments of the controls it is possible to 
stimulate and record from any point within a large 
region of the fundus of the eye with a minimum 
disturbance of the metabolism of the retina.—L. A. 


Riggs. 
(See also abstract 6983) 


New TEsts 


6873. Chaudagne, H. Un questionnaire d’in- 
téréts pour garcons de 13 à 16 ans. (A preference 
test for 13 to 16 years old boys.) BINOP, 1952, 8, 
218-223.—4A French parallel to the Kuder Preference 
Record is described and discussed on the basis of 128 
protocols. The test applies only to boys living in 
rural areas. It is also pointed out that, like the 
Kuder, this test offers no information on the in- 
tensity of preferences. A parallel form for girls is 
announced.—G. Dufresne. Y 

6874. Kutash, Samuel B. (VA Hosp. East 
Orange, N. J.) A new personality test: the grapho- 
motor projection technique. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1952, 15, 44-46.— The graphomotor test is described ' 
and the significant differences in performance be- 
tween 200 schizophrenics and 200 normals are listed 
in tabular form.—J. Bucklew. 


(See also abstract 7184) 


STATISTICS 


6875. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Hays, David G. 
(Harvard: U., Cambridge, Mass.) Some limitations 
on the arbitrary classification of non-scale response 
patterns in a Guttman scale. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1952, 16, 410-416.—The authors suggest the place- 
ment of ambiguous patterns midway between the 
two most extreme latent classes to which they could 
be assigned by the minimum error criterion. They 
assert that this latter procedure is also applicable 
only under particular conditions and, since it is not 
possible to know whether or not a scale satisfies the 
conditions without performing the latent structure 
computations that the method of arbitrary classi- 
fication attempts to avoid, caution should be used in 
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applying it. Computational details are presented in 
an empirical example.—H. W. Riecken. 

6876. Faverge, J. M. Méthode d'étude de 
jugements. (A method for studying judgments.) 
Travail hum., 1952, 15, 256-264.—A method is 
described to use rectangular tables whose lines and 
columns correspond to random sampling. The 
author's example consists of the table of marks 
given to s subjects by ? examiners. Variance anal- 
ysis of S's marks and homogeneity coefficients of 
examiners’ notations are analyzed. Formulae for 
calculating fiducial limits are established.—R. W. 
Husband. 

6877. Keats, J. A. A statistical theory of the 
distribution of test scores. Melbourne: Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 1951. x, 46 p.— 
Discusses the theoretical forms that the distributions 
of scores on objective tests may take, and examines 
empirical evidence relating to the issues raised. 
Some current procedures are criticized, a new index 
of reliability is suggested, and procedures using 
ordinal statistics are recommended.—(Courtesy of 
Austral. Soc. Sci. Abstr.) 

6878. Kogan, Leonard S. Variance designs in 
psychological research. Psychol. Bull, 1953, 50, 
1-40.—'"This article has presented a survey of the 
major types of experimental design involving 
analysis of variance which have characterized psy- 
chological research during recent years. The survey 
is implemented by brief reference to specific studies 
utilizing a variety of experimental configurations 
which have appeared in the literature. Some com- 

ments were made about the appropriateness of the 
design or analysis in particular instances, followed 
by a discussion of general considerations in applica- 
tion of variance design and analysis." 133-item 
bibliography.— M. R. Marks. 

6879. Marder, Eric. Linear segments: a tech- 
nique for scalogram analysis. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1952, 16, 417-431.—A discussion of the mechanical 
and representational disadvantages of the orthodox 
Guttman , scalogram board introduces the new 
notation in which only one row is assigned each 
question and the response category chosen by the 
respondent indicated by a linear segment of appro- 
priate length. Detailed description of the new 
technique is provided and visual examples given. 
The author claims the following advantages for his 
innovation: clearer and simpler visual criteria of 
scale structure; greater ease and less labor in per- 
forming essential operations; and the possibility of 
SACRE a simpler and cheaper board.—Z. W. 

decken. 


6880. Margolin, Joseph B. The use of an inte: 
action matrix to validate patterns of group Рай 
Hum. Relat, 1952, 5, 407-416—This paper 
describes the construction and use of an interaction 
matrix for verifying behavior patterns of help- 
rejecting complainer and doctor's assistant. The 
matrix was found to be useful for singling out 
certain therapeutically relevant trends or changes in 
patients’ behavior and their relation to the group.” 
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The analysis is accompanied by references to actual 
changes in the behavior of patients in group therapy. 
—R. A. Littman. . 


6881. Stouffer, Samuel A., Borgatta, Edgar F., 
Hays, David G., & Henry, Andrew Е. (Harvard U, _ 
Cambridge, Mass. A technique for improving 
cumulative scales. Publ. Opin. Quart, 1952, 16, 
273-291.— The authors describe a new procedure 
(the H-technique) for constructing cumulative 
scales. Basically the new technique employs a 
Guttman or Lazarsfeld scale with the important 
modification that two or more items are used to - 
determine a given cutting point on the scale instead 
of the conventional one item. Advantages claimed 
for the new technique include high reproducibility, 
test-retest reliability, and reduction in scale error. 2 
A detailed exposition of computational procedures - 
accompanies the analysis of an empirical example, ' 
while a theoretical illustration demonstrates some of 
the advantages of the new technique.—H. W. 
Riecken. 


6882. Waugh, Albert E. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Statistical tables and problems. (3rd ed.) New _ 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. xiv, 242 p. $3.00.— .— 
31 tables of significance in statistics are repeated — 
from earlier editions (see 18: 1606), and 4 new or | 
recomputed tables are added. A brief text explains — 
the use of each table. There is a 15-page list of 
statistical formulas. 11 sections comprising one 
half of the book are devoted to exercises in as many .— 
different problem categories.—C. M. Louttit. j 


REFERENCE WORKS 


6883. Hoerr, Normand L., Osol, Arthur, ef al. 
(Eds.) Blakiston's illustrated pocket medical dic- 
tionary. New York: Blakiston, 1952. xvi, 1005 o 
$3.25; thumb-indexed $3.75.—Contains over 33,000 
entries with complete definitions of various connota- а 
tions in addition to reference tables (194 pages) and 
illustrations (24 pages). Definitions of new terms — 
appearing in medical literature during the past — 
three years are included. Terms are entered pri- 
marily under the noun form with adjectival and 
adverbial derivations appearing as run-on entries. 
Pronunciation is shown by syllable division and 
accent with phonetic respelling where necessary — 
A. J. Sprow. il^ 


6884. Reik, Louis E., Langlois, Jean-Louis, & _ 
Babcock, Henry Н. (Eds.) Bulletin of the Isaac _ 
Ray Medical Library. Providence, R. I.: Butler 
Hospital. Vol. 1, No. 1, February, 1953. Quarterly. 
—A journal “for the semi-formal expression ойу 
current interests and projects centered in the Isaac 
Ray Medical Library—a promotion of intramural 
activity and a stimulus to greater utilization of our ~ 

. research facilities." Abbr.: Bull. Isaac Ray ' 
med. Libr. 


6885. Sarton, George. A guide to the history of 
Science: a first guide for the study of the history of f 
Science with introductory essays on science and — 
tradition. Waltham, Mass.: Chronica Botanica, 
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1952. xviii, 316 р. $7.50.—Part I includes 3 essays 
on tradition and the history of science. Part II 
(p. 69-316) is a bibliographical guide to the history 
of science and the special sciences. Separate 
bibliographies of encyclopedias and general works, 
literature catalogues, journal lists, abstracting 
journals, history of science by country, cultural 
groups, and special sciences, journals on history of 
science, and descriptive lists of institutions and 
international congresses. Psychology and related 
fields are included.—C. М. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


6886. American Psychological Association. 
Board of Directors. New Associates of the American 
Psychological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1953, 
8, 42-47.—An alphabetical name list of 1,205 
Associates elected as of January 1, 1953. 

6887. Educational Testing Service. (Chauncey, 
Henry, Pres.) Annual report to the Board of 
Trustees, 1951-52. Princeton, N. J.: Author, 1952. 
104 p.—This annual report reviews the administra- 
tive, professional, testing, and research programs 
of ETS. Some data are included for certain test 
programs, especially a study of subject field differ- 
ences on the Selective Service College Qualification 
Test. Problem of teacher standards and shortages, 
of institutional variability on the SSCQT, and of the 
British '"'eleven-plus" examination are discussed. 
Bibliography of ETS staff publications.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

6888. Michigan. University. Institute for Social 
Research. [Report of ...] 1952. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Author, [1953]. 48 p.—The purposes and 
activities of the University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research, which includes the Survey Research 
Center and the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, are described for the period beginning in 
1948. The research of the 3 activities is reviewed 
with references to published reports. 256-item 
Institute bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


6889. —————, Aleksei fAkovlevich Kozhevni- 
Koy (1836-1902). Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(2), 9-11.—A short account of the life and 
activity of Kozhevnikov, founder of the Moscow 

eurological School and first professor of psy- 
chiatry at the Moscow State University—I. D. 
London, 

5 6890. Crowther, A. Professor Ivan Lorin George 

utherland. Quart. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1952, 
3, 67.—Obituary. 

6891. Curle, Adam. Impressions of modern 
german psychology. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
0с., 1952, 3, 47-49.—Three English psychologists 
9n a visit to Germany found practically no experi- 
dl work going on, except in the Gestalt field, and 
t е main focus of research to be in the fields of 
Projective testing and graphology. A great deal of 
Work is being done in child guidance, but they came 
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across very little physiological psychology, psycho- 
analysis, animal psychology or social psychology. 
They were particularly struck by the degree of 
difference between the English empirical and the 
German philosophical’ approach to psychological 
problems.—P. F. C. Castle. 

6892. Hovland, Carl I. 
Conn.) Clark Leonard Hull, 1884—1952. 
Rev., 1952, 59, 347-350.— Obituary. 

6893. Hunter, Thomas. The development of 
psychology in New Zealand. Quart. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 101-111.— The history of 
psychology in New Zealand is described, from the 
establishment of the first psychological laboratory 
at Victoria College in 1908, to a broad survey of the 
state of psychology in New Zealand at the present 
time.—P. F. C. Castle. 

6894. Ivanov, N. V. Znachenie A. A, Tokarskogo 
v istorii otechestvennoi psikhoterapii. (The sig- 
nificance of A. A. Tokarskit in the history of native 
psychotherapy.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhtat., 1952, 
52(3), 85-89.—An article on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of Tokarskii’s death. Tokarskil was the 
initiator of hypnotherapy at the Moscow University. 
І. D. London. 1 

6895. Mookerjee, Kshirod. Obituary notice of 
Edward І. Thorndike (1874-1949). Indian J. > 
Psychol., 1950, 25, 155-156.—Obituary. 

6896. Nérstebg, S. Maria Montessori 1870-1952. 
John Dewey 1859-1952. Norsk ped. Tidsskr., 1952, 
36, 289-302.—A critical evaluation of the philosophy 
and work of Montessori and Dewey.—M. L. 
Reymert. i 

6897. Prasad, Kali. Psychological research in 
India. Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 1-20.—Accord- 
ing to this presidential address before the section of 

sychology and educational science of the Indian 
E ence Congress, psychological research in India is 
in its infancy. It is mostly an "Arts" subject 
divorced from a laboratory setting. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that emphasis be placed on the 
development of scientific psychology including 
mental testing based on systematic experimental 
research. Field surveys of families and groups are 
advocated for the understanding of caste-conscious- 
ness and behavior, along with appointment of a 
council of psychological research, to review in- 
vestigations, coordinate activities, and contact 
psychologists in other countries.—G. E. Bird. 

6898. Weiss, Edoardo. Paul Federns wissen- 
schaftliche Leistung. (Paul Federn's scientific 
achievement.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 161-177.— 
Paul Federn's special field of investigation was the 
psychology of the ego. His "ego psychology” was 
based on exact descriptions of objective experiences 
of normal and abnormal persons. 106-item bibli- 
ography of Federn's publications.—E. Barschak. 


(Yale U., New Haven, 
Psychol. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsyCHOLOGY 


6899, American Psychological Association. Exe- 
cutive Secretary. Training facilities and financial 
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assistance for graduate students in psychology: 
1953-1954. Amer. Psychologist, 1953, 8, 12-41.— 
Information on graduate departments which offer 
work in 10 special areas is presented in tabular form. 
Information on various types of financial assistance 
for graduate work is presented for 164 institutions. 


6900. Bray, Charles W. The effects of govern- 
ment research contracts on psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 710-713.—The author dis- 
cusses: (1) Basic vs. applied research, (2) Conflict 
between buyer and seller, (3) The needs and interests 
of the individual psychological research worker and 
the society in which he lives. Two conditions are 
necessary to realize the maximum benefit for society, 
for psychology, and for the individual research 
psychologist from research contracts: (1) Mutual 
participation of buyer and seller in the planning of 
research programs, and (2) The recognition of the 
kind of psychological research which is really 
required to assist the government.—R. Mathias. 


6901. Cottle, Wm. C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Supervising practicum courses in counseling. Trans. 
Kans. Acad. Sci., 1952, 55, 468-471. — Methods are 
described which are used in the University of Kansas 
Guidance Bureau to meet the responsibilities of the 
Bureau both to the counselor-trainees and to the 
volunteer clients. The practicum in counseling is 
taken by students who have completed at least the 
master's degree with a minimum of 16 hours course 
work in counseling and guidance. The supervisor 
pou as a third person in all interviews held 

y beginning counselors.—W. A. Varvel. 


6902. Darley, John G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Contract support of research in psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 719-721.—A number of 
questions are raised and discussed briefly by the 
author. They include: (1) What does society expect 
from psychologists—as scientists? (2) What has 
society done to further psychology? (3) Can 
psychology "deliver the goods"? (4) Has psy- 
chology developed at a sudden pace furthering only 
certain areas within psychological science? (5) What 
do other academicians think of us? While contract 
support is here to stay it is up to us to use it wisely 
or suffer the consequences.—R. Mathias. 


6903. Hall, L.K. Group workers and fessional 
ethics. Group, 1952, 15(1), 3-8.— Outlines a 
tentative approach to a code of ethics for professional 
group workers. Derives principles from sets of 
ethical considerations involving worker's relations 
to individuals, to groups, to his agency, to persons 
outside his groups such as parents of group members, 
to the larger social context and to his fellow workers. 
Recommends American Association of Group Work- 
ers employ the American Psychological Association 
technique of development of ethical 'code on an 


empirical rather than arm chair basis.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 


6904, Harper, Robert S. (Knox Coll., Galesb 
Il.) The first 'course in psychology. pergit 
chologist, 1952, 7, 722—727 —Some primary con- 
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siderations regarding the first course in psychology 
include: (1) What do students expect in this course? 
(2) What do graduate departments expect of the 
students in this course? Recommendations given 
include: (1) The content of the course must be 
presented in such a manner that the students can 
see how they may apply it in their own lives; (2) The 
desirability of following the principles of scientific 
methodology in the consideration of problems must 
be continually demonstrated; (3) The content of the 
course should consist of the fundamental principles 
and be presented in a cohesive fashion.—R. Mathias. 


6905. Lanier, Lyle Н. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Contract research as a problem in the sociology of 
Science. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 707—709.— 
A “methodological” analysis of 3 issues: (1) External 
Control vs. Freedom of Scientific Inquiry, (2) Group 
vs. Individual Research, and (3) Applied vs. Basic 
Research is given. It is concluded that (1) “Соп- 
tract research in psychology is one aspect of a more 
general cultural pattern. . . ." (2) “. .. control of 
the research process is a joint responsibility of 
contractor and contracting agency." (3) “There is 
a growing need of improved methodology and 
technological skill in the organization, conduct, and 
appraisal of psychological research."—R. Mathias. 


6906. Loomba, Ram Murti. Motives for the study 
of psychology as an optional subject among inter- 
mediate students. Indian J. Psychol, 1950, 25, 
117-126.—The ages of the subjects questioned 
ranged from 13 to 34. Motives of the women seemed 
independent. Among the men there was consider- 
able variation with age. In all groups intellectual 
motives were the most frequent. Interest, practical, 
social and vocational motives followed in order. 
Interest motives were the most frequent at the age 
level of 15-17 and above 21. Social motives were 
scarce at the lowest level, more frequent at 16-18, 
strong at 19-21, falling slightly after that age. 
Vocational motives rose gradually and consistently 
with the men. 12 references.—G. E. Bird. 


6907. Poruben, Adam, Jr. Analysis of industrial 
psychology courses. Amer. Psychologist, 1953, 8, 
50—52.— "Course offerings in thirty colleges in which 
'reasonably complete' graduate training 1n industrial 
psychology was offered for the doctorate" are listed 
ina table. It is felt that “а great majority of the 30 
colleges +. . have better than average course 
offerings in the industrial, statistics, psychometrics, 
research methodology, and basic psychology areas. 
—R. Mathias. 


‚6908. Rogers, Carl В. (U. Chicago, Ш.) The 
interest in the practice of psychotherapy. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1953, 8, 48-50. — Results of an analysis 
of a sample of the 1948 and 1951 APA Directories in 
regard to expressed interest in psychotherapy are 
given. Tables show (1) Psychologists showing 
interest in psychotherapy, (2) Changing expression 
of interest in psychotherapy with age, (3) Total 
membership showing interest. Implications of the 
findings are discussed.— №. Mathias. 
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6909. [Various.] Le probléme des psychologues 
travaillant en collaboration avec les psychiatres. 
(The problem of psychologists working in collabora- 
tion with psychiatrists.) Hyg. ment., 1952, No. 3, 
73-132.— This is a special issue devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the problems of ‘collaboration between 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists. After a 
brief introduction by P. Pichot the minutes of 
meetings and reports of 4 societies interested in this 
problem are presented : Medico-psychological Society 
(2 meetings); Council of Social Hygiene, Mental 
Health Commission (2 meetings and reports); 
French Group for the Coordination of Psychiatry 
and Psychological Methods (2 meetings, one report) ; 
National Medical Council (1 meeting and report of 
Committee on Education).—M. L. Simmel. 

6910. Wilson, John Т. Government support of 
research and its influence on psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 714-718.—Highlights of the 
development of the federal government's contract 
and grant research programs in psychology are 
given. Possible effects of research by contract 
include: (1) Rise in quantitative productivity of 
research in psychology, (2) An increase in the number 
of young research psychologists. In addition to 
traditional areas of research such as human engineer- 
ing, personnel research, psychophysiology, etc., pro- 
jects include research on problem solving, thinking 
and psychodynamics. There is extensive research in 
human relations, bringing about a congruency of 
psychology and political and social science. The 
merits and disadvantages of advisory panels for 
evaluation of research proposals are discussed.— 
R. Mathias. 


6911. Winsemius, W.  Toepassingsmogelijkhe- 
den der psychologie in de geneeskunde. (Applica- 
tion possibilities of psychology in medicine.) Leiden: 
Stenfert Kroese, 1952, 23 p. Hf. 1.25.—In this 
public lesson the author explains how the physician 
and the psychologist need each other and how—as 
soon as some not very big troubles, such as inevit- 
able differences in professional jargon, are over- 
come—their co-operation can be very fruitful.— 
M. Dresden. 

Епмѕ 


6912. Depressive states: I. (Lehman, Heinz; 
Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. motion 
Picture film, black and white, sound, 12 min., 1951. 
ые through McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 
180 W. 42nd St., New York 26, №. Y., and Psycho- 
ogical Cinema Register, Penn. State College, State 

ollege, Pennsylvania. $35.00.—A case of de- 
Pressive state, agitated form in a middle-aged male 
Patient is presented, in two interviews: (1) in the 
evening, (2) the following morning. The patient, 
а prosperous farmer, is at his third depressive attack; 
A Shows hopelessness, conviction of sinfulness, 
the wom and characteristic depressive mood. In 

© morning the depression seems increased and is 
accompanied by strong motor agitation. The 
Presentation of the case is preceded and followed by 
€ doctor's observations as to the general character- 
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istics of depressive states and the particular mani- 
festations of the case as shown. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada.—4. Manoil. 

6913. Depressive states: IL. (Lehman, Heinz; 
Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 11 min., 1951. 
Available through McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 26, N. Y., and Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, Penn. State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. $35.00.—Two cases of 
depressive states—(1) retarded form (middle-aged 
woman) and (2) severe depression (a young woman 
who has attempted suicide twice in the previous two 
weeks)—are presented. The first case shows pro- 
nounced retardation, general slowness (motor and 
mental); the second case shows strong depression 
as a result of traumatic life experiences, resulting in 
extreme pessimism, lack of interest in life, and 
suicidal attempts. Both cases are presented by the 
doctor who precedes and follows the psychiatric 
interview with pertinent remarks about depressive 
states in general, and the cases presented in partic- 
ular. Produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada.—A. Manoil. 

6914. Doppler effect. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 10 minutes, 1951. 
Available through McGraw-Hill Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
$37.50.—Through animation and appropriate narra- 
tion the Doppler effect is explained in detail. Vari- 
ous film sequences show: (1) source stationary and 
listener in motion, (2) source in motion, listener 
stationary, (3) source and listener stationary. 
Mathematical formulas, diagrams, and appropriate 
sound effects are also given.—4. Manoil. 

6915. Folie à deux. (Lehman, Heinz; Reed, 
G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 15 min., 1951. Avail- 
able through McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 26, N. Y., and Psychological 
Cinema Register, Penn. State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. $55.00.—A case of folie à deux or 
induced mental disease, as manifested in a mother 
and her daughter, is presented. The abnormality 
had its onset in the daughter first; it was com- 
municated to the mother who is emotionally de- 
pendent on her. The daughter shows grandiose 
delusions, and delusions of persecution which are 
accepted by the mother without any reservation. 
The patients were separated while the daughter was 
under psychiatric treatment; the depressive effect 
on the mother, however, required their reunion. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada.— 
A. Manoil. 

6916. Thehigh wall. (Greenson, Ralph.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 32 min., 
1952. Available through McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., Psychological 
Cinema Register, Penn. State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, and other distributors. |$90.00.— 
The problem of prejudice with its individual and 
social implications is dramatically presented. Prej- 
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udice is defined as learned behavior explicable in 
. terms of feelings of insecurity, lack of knowledge, 
differences in culture patterns and scape-goat 
psychology. The need for a better understanding 
of human relations and increased educational 
facilities is stressed — A. Малой. 

6917. How to investigate vocations. (Endicott, 
Frank S.) 16 mm, motion picture film, black and 
white, or color, sound, 11 min., 1952. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill., and other distributors. $50.00, color, $100.00.— 
Various approaches to vocational guidance as 
experienced by a high school boy interested in finding 
a suitable job are presented. The film emphasizes 
the importance of knowing individual aptitudes and 
interests; also job requirements, working conditions, 
pay, and probability of advancement. Different 
means for gaining information about oneself and 
about jobs are demonstrated. The importance of 
vocational planning and accurate job information are 
stressed. Special study guide.—4. Малой. 

6918. Imitation in a home raised chimpanzee. 
(Hayes, K. J., & Hayes, C.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, silent, 15 min., 1951. Avail- 
able through Psychological Cinema Register, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. $33.50; rental $2.75 a day.—lImitative 
behavior in Viki, a home-raised chimpanzee, is 
demonstrated in various situations, at ages 16 
months to 3 years. Spontaneous imitative play, 
imitation at command, and imitation after delay are 
shown in situations such as use of a hammer, use of 
sand paper, clapping hands (20 mo.), blowing 
whistle (25 mo.), opening of friction-lid cans after 
one hour delay, pressing paper in a book (3 years), 
and copying block towers. Problem ‘solving be- 
havior also shown.—4. Manoil. 

6919. Introduction to aphasia. 
16 mm. motion picture film, color, sound, 25 min., 
1950. Available through Central Office Film 
Library, Court 5, South Bldg., U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., and United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
$135.21.—Through animated diagrams various as- 
pects of aphasia are clearly presented, especially 
with reference to the brain anatomy. Receptive 
and emissive language functions are demonstrated 
through recordings of aphasic patients’ speech, and 
supplemented with animation as to the anatomic 

SIS „of language function. Different types of 
aphasia, such as agnosia, agraphia, paraphasia, and 
semantic aphasia, are illustrated —A. Manoil. 

6920. Manic state. (Lehman, Heinz; Reed 

G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 15 min., 1951. Avail- 
able through McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 26, N. Y., and Psychological 
Cinema Register, Penn. State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. $55.00,—A case of hypomanic state 
as manifested in an elderly woman is presented. The 
patient shows Over-activity, increased _ ideation 
(flight of ideas), poor judgment, and elation; also, 


(Nielson, J. M.) 
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lack of insight into her condition. The patient 
laughs, is easily distracted, speaks with great 
volubility and shifts her gaze continuously. The 
case is introduced by the doctor who supplements 
the presentation with a description of manic states 
in general, and a summary of the case as presented. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada.— 
А. Manoil. 

6921. Nation's mental health. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 18 min., 1951. 
Available through McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St, New York 26, N. Y. $80.00.— Various 
mental health problems as to their causes, preven- 
tion, and cure are clearly presented. The film 
stresses the importance of the 1946 National Mental 
Health Act and shows its implementation through 
mental health clinics, training of psychiatrists and 
the improvement of psychiatric facilities in general. 
Different treatment methods, the function of the 


psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, and social worker К 


are illustrated. The work of a mental health guid- 
ance clinic is exemplified, and the need for a better 
understanding of emotional problems in general is 
stressed.— A, Manoil. 


6922. Organic reaction-type: senile. (Lehman, 
Heinz; Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 10 min., 
1951. Available through McGraw-Hill Text Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 26, N. Y., and 
Psychological Cinema Register, Penn. State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. $35.00.—Character- 
istic manifestations of organic syndrome are demon- 
strated as manifested in two patients, male and 
female, afflicted with senile psychosis. Both 
patients, although the first seems moody and the 
second much more sociable, show loss of memory, 
disorientation in time, confabulation, perseveration 
of ideas, emotional instability, brief spans of atten- 
tion, delusions, tendency to live in the past, and 
general intellectual deterioration. Impairment of 
immediate memory is demonstrated also. Both 
Cases are introduced and summarized by the doctor. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada.— 
А. Manoil. 

6923. Paranoid conditions. (Lehman, Heinz; 
Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 13 min., 1951. 
Available through McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 26, N. Y., and Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. —$45.00.— Paranoid 
conditions are demonstrated as manifested in 2 
patients: & young woman, an acute paranoid ad- 
mitted to the hospital 6 months earlier, and a chronic 
paranoid. Both cases demonstrate strong delusional 
Systems. The two cases are introduced and followed 
by general remarks made by the doctor about the 
characteristic symptoms of paranoid conditions. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada.— 
4. Manoil. 


6924. Personal qualities for job success. (Good- 


fellow, Raymond C. W.) 16 mm. motion picture 
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film, black and white or color, sound, 11 min., 1952. 
Available through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ш., and other distributors. $50.00, 
color, $100.00.—Appropriate personal character- 
istics as observed in different interviews of high 
school graduates applying for jobs, are clearly 
demonstrated. The film emphasizes the importance 
of personal appearance, good work habits, willing- 
ness to accept criticism, orderliness, getting along 
with others, courtesy, and fairness. Special study 
guide.—4. Manoil. 

6925. Schizophrenia: catatonic type. (Lehman, 
Heinz; Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 12 min., 
1951. Available through McGraw-Hill Text Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 26, N. Y., and 
Psychological Cinema Register, Penn. State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. $35.00.—Character- 
istic symptoms of stuporous catatonia are demon- 
strated through the presentation of 3 male patients 
having been hospitalized for 5-15 years. The three 
cases are introduced by the doctor and followed by 
a' summary of their characteristic symptoms. 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada.— 
A. Manoil. 

6926. Schizophrenia: hebephrenic type.  (Leh- 
man, Heinz; Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
13 min. 1951. Available through McGraw-Hill 
Text Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 26, 
N. Y., and Psychological Cinema Register, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
$45.00.— Characteristic symptoms of schizophrenia 
are demonstrated through the presentation of a male 
patient hospitalized for 15 years, in two interviews 
at three week intervals. The case is introduced by 
the doctor and followed by a summary giving 
pertinent observational remarks. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada.—4. Manoil. 


6927. Schizophrenia: simple type deteriorated. 
(Lehman, Heinz; Reed, G. H., & Stogdill, C. G.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
11 min. 1951. Available through McGraw-Hill 
Text Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 26, 
N. Y., and Psychological Cinema Register, Penn. 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. $35.00. 
—A case (40 years old) of simple schizophrenia in a 
female patient is presented as manifested during the 
doctor's interview. The patient shows apathy, 
indifference, auditory halucinations, inadequate 
€motional responses, and characteristic posture. 
The interview is preceded and followed by the 
doctor’s remarks as to the general characteristics of 
simple deteriorated schizophrenia, and the particular 
nature of the case as shown. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada.—4. Manoil. 


6928. Social adjustment of the aphasic patient. 
(Nielson, J. M.) 16 mm. motion picture film, color, 
One 25 min., 1950. Available through Central 
pace Film Library, Court 5, South Bldg., U. S. 
Орь of Agriculture, Washington 25, Р”. C., and 

nited World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
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York 29, N. Y. $121.12.—Various therapeutic 
methods for the social reorientation of the aphasic 
patient are clearly demonstrated. The film presents 
actual group psychotherapy, corrective physical 
therapy and general retraining of language function. 
Social contacts in and out of the hospital are facili- 
tated so as to allow for a gradual readjustment of the 
patient to normal environment.—4A. Малой. 


6929. Testing and individual therapy for the 
aphasic patient. (Nielson, J. M.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, color, sound, 25 min., 1950. Available 
through Central Office Film Library, Court 5, 
South Bldg., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., and United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave, New York 29, N. Y. $126.98.—Various 
testing procedures and rehabilitation techniques for 
aphasic patients as practiced in Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospitals are clearly demonstrated. Aphasic 
patients (motor, sensory and formulation aphasia) 
are shown under various therapeutic procedures.— 
A. Manoil. 


6930. Your children's play. (British Information 
Services. 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 20 min., 1951. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 26, N. Y. $35.00.—The film 
demonstrates the importance of play in the develop- 
ment of the child. The need for free activity, 
appropriate home environment, and affectionate 
understanding of the parents are emphasized. 
Various film sequences illustrate playing as a 
development and learning process having character- 
istic aspects at different age levels. The film em- 
phasizes the need for a facilitating home atmosphere 
conducive to free activity and normal growth.— 
A. Manoil. 
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6931. Breckenridge, C. G., & Hoff, H. E. (Baylor 
U. Coll. Med., Houston, Tex.) Influence of morphine 
on respiratory patterns. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 
57-74.—‘Administration of morphine in intact 
unanesthetized dogs produces initial stimulation in 
both respiratory and somatic spheres, followed by 
(a) establishment of a rhythmic pattern of dee 
sighing respiration, (b) increase in post-sigh inhibi- 
tion of eupnea, (c) reduction in amplitude of eupnea 
which may be a variation of (b), and (d) panting. 
These effects resemble those which follow de- 
cerebration." The specific alteration induced by 
various brain stem lesions are described. ‘These 
effects are discussed in terms of depression of brain 
stem suppressor systems and enhancement of 
facilitatory mechanisms, applicable in autonomic as 
well as respiratory functions.”—C. E. Henry. 


6932. Cohn, Stanton Н. (U. S. Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Lab., San Francisco Naval Shipyard, 
Calif.), & Cohn, Sylva M. The role of cybernetics 
in physiology. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1953, 76, 85-89.— 
A short summary of the background of cybernetics 
is followed by a brief review of the way in which its 
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basic concepts have been applied in physiology.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

6933. Cussler, Margaret, & de Give, Mary L. 
*Twixt the cup and the lip; psychological and socio- 
cultural factors affecting food habits. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1952. 262 p. $3.95.—A book 
on food habits and useful ways of improving them. 
Much of the material is based on a food preference 
study, in a Southern rural community, in relation to 
the culture and society.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6934. Dawo, Alfons. (U. Mainz, Germany.) 
Nachweis psychischer Veränderungen gesunder 
Frauen während der Menstruation mittels des 
Rorschach-Versuches. (Rorschach evidence for 
psychical changes in normal women during men- 
struation.) Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 238-249.—The 
Rorschach test was administered to an unstated 
number of female medical students on the first day 
of menstruation. 3 Intermenstruum control tests 
were made with the Behn-Eschenburg-Zulliger 
plates. ‘The results showed that psychical changes 
mentioned in the gynaecological literature can be 
demonstrated by means of the Rorschach test." 
It is suggested that a woman’s position in her 
menstrual cycle should be ascertained at the time of 
testing.—H. P. David. 

6935. Gahres, Edward E. Tongue rolling and 
tongue folding, and other hereditary movements of 
the tongue. J. Hered., 1952, 43, 221-225.—The 
tongue patterns of rolling, folding inside and outside 
of the mouth, twisting to right or left, and rolling 
into a ''clover-leaf" were not all found in any one 
person. Determining factors appear to inhere in the 
length of muscle fibers and possibly the pattern of 
intrinsic muscles. Differences in the distribution of 
these abilities appear to exist between the Caucasian 
and Chinese populations.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

6936. Harmon, John M., & Johnson, Warren K. 
(Boston U., Mass. The emotional reactions of 
college athletes. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 
1952, 23, 391-397.—Utilizing the GSR, systolic 
blood-pressure, diastolic blood pressure, and pulse 
rate as indices of emotional reaction, 42 football 
players and 19 varsity track men at Boston Uni- 
versity were studied. It was found that pre-contest 
emotional disturbances were of sufficient intensity 
to be revealed on the GSR, pulse rate and systolic 
b.p. indicators. The battery as a whole could 
effectively distinguish between normal and pre- 
contest emotional states. The importance of the 
games in the eyes of the coach appeared to influence 
the extent of the measured team reactions. It is 
suggested that if only one measurement of altered 
ШООНА үз a to be used the pulse rate 
might well be the method of choice. 24 ri RENS 
М. A. Seidenfeld. е 

6937. Heim, Е. Pharmakologie der Ermiid 
(Pharmacology of fatigue.) Mensch и. атое, 
1952, 5, 105-115.—During muscular productivity 
the sympathetic system dominates; during rest, the 
Parasympathetic. Fatigue processes are connected 
with altered permeability of cell-wall colloids. 
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Vitamin C deficiency is noted in fatigued muscle, 
Impulses of fatigue are at first switched off at lower 
nerve centers; when they at last reach the higher 
centers, conscious fatigue appears. This process is 
the basis for the treatment of fatigue by analgesics 
and light hypnotics. 29 references.—S. Adams. 

6938. Lacey, John I., Bateman, Dorothy E., & 
VanLehn, Ruth. (Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, О.) 
Autonomic response specificity; an experimental 
study. Psychosom. Med., 1953, 15, 8-21—To 
determine whether 85 young adult subjects would 
respond with the same physiological patterns when 
a sequence of 4 stresses was applied, palmar con- 
ductance, heart rate and its variability were con- 
tinuously recorded before and during the adminis- 
tration of mental arithmetic problems, hyper- 
ventilation, letter association, and cold pressor tests 
(stresses). Results, pertaining to measures of 
levels of autonomic tension and lability, supported 
the hypothesis that "for a given set of autonomic 
functions individuals tend to respond with a pattern 
of autonomic activation in which maximal activation 
occurs in the same physiological function, whatever 
the stress.” These results are related to Alexander's 
concept of specificity of physiological response.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

6939. Раш, Н. Hormonale Beeinflussung von 
Ermüdungserscheinungen. (Hormonal influence on 
fatigue manifestations.) Mensch w. Arbeit, 1952, 5, 
116-131.—Nothing is definitely known about the 
effect of thyroid secretion on fatigue states. Carbo- 
hydrate metabolism is affected by balancing hor- 
mone systems. Insulin and pituitary hormones are 
involved. The anterior pituitary hormone affects 
the adrenals directly by hormone action and by 
setting off nerve action. Seasonal bodily heat 
regulation is controlled by thyroxin and short-time 
regulation by adrenalin. ‘Varying fatigue reactions 
are reported for female sex hormones. 51 references. 
—S. Adams. 

6940. Stoll, W. A.  (Burghólzli Clinic, Zurich, 
Switzerland.) Rorschach-Versuche unter Lyserg- 
süure-Diüthtlamid-Wirkung. (Rorschach experi- 
ments under the influence of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide.)  Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 249-270.—The 
Rorschach test was administered to 11 normal 
adult subjects "under the influence of the extremely 
potent phantasticum lysergic acid diethylamide.’ 
The test was repeated without drug 3 months later. 
Comparison of testing findings showed that the drug 
induced a general loosening of mental processes, 
similar to the clinical picture of intoxication. 
references.—H. P. David. 


Nervous System 


6941. Chang, H.-T. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) Cortical Tesponse to stimulation of 
lateral geniculate body and the potentiation thereof 
by continuous illumination of retina. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 5-26.— Cats under barbiturate 
anesthesia show a nearly identical cortical response 
to stimulation of optic nerve and lateral geniculate 
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body; the shorter latency in the latter indicates a 
monosynaptic relationship in the lateral geniculate. 
The cortical response is markedly potentiated by 
continuous retinal illumination, the process develop- 
ing to a sustained maximum in about 5 seconds. 
Some cyclic variation may be seen at about 6 per 
minute. A complex more rapid variation in response 
height follows onset or cessation of retinal illumina- 
tion; this persists less than one second and reflects 
corticothalamic reverberation. The site of po- 
tentiation is in the lateral geniculate. The clinical 
and behavioral significance of constant sensory 
inflow is discussed.—C. E. Henry. 

6942. Delay, Jean, & Cloutier, François. (Hópi- 
lal Sainte-Anne, Paris, France.) Le coma post- 
hypoglycémique: étude pathogénique. 4 (Post-hypo- 
glycemic coma: pathogenetic study.) Encéphale, 
1952, 6, 505-549.—The author summarizes the 
experimental and clinical findings concerning cerebral 
lesions, cerebral edema, sugar metabolism and me- 
tabolism of nerve cells in post-hypoglycemic coma, 
and relates the changes to those described as general 
adaption syndrome. It is suggested that further 
study of these changes might throw some light on the 
therapeutic effects of insulin shock therapy, of which 
the posthypoglycemic coma is but a pathological 
extension. 22 references—M. L. Simmel. 

6943. Ferrio, Carlo. (Torino U., Italy.) La 
localizzazione dei processi di coscienza. (The 
localization of conscious processes.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 488-508.—The study 
shows that consciousness is a unique phenomenon 
which manifests itself as perception or representa- 
tion; or as an intermediary process the conscious 
process is essentially related to sensitive-sensorial 
areas of the cortex. It is dependent on the vegetative 
center of the medulla oblongata, the diencephalon 
(hypothalamus)-mesencephalon and the thalamus; 
the nature of the conscious process (perception or 
representation) depends on the “impulse” whose 
locus is partially in the prefrontal lobe, partially in 
the diencephalon. French, English and German 
summaries, p. 539.—A. Manoil. 


. 6944. Hartelius, Hans. Cerebral changes follow- 
ing electrically induced convulsions: an experimental 
Study on cats. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1952, Suppl. 77, 
128 p.—31 cats were subjected to ECT. Irreversible 
nerve changes occurred in those cats given 11-16 
ECT’s. The incomparably greater proportion of 
changes may be regarded as reversible—D. Prager. 
6945. Hécaen, H., de Ajuriaguerra, J., & David, 

‚ „Les déficits fonctionnels aprés lobectomie 
occipitale. (Functional defects after occipital lo- 
bectomy.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1952, 123, 239— 
291.—In a long-term study of 7 patients subjected 
to occipital lobectomy at the Hopital Paul-Brousse, 
aris, the authors made detailed observations and 
Carried out repeated tests to determine the effects 
of the operation on cerebral function. These were 
ound to be mainly as follows: (1) motor deficiencies 
Were limited to slight hemi-hyperextensibility and 
in 2 cases) nystagmoid movements when the eyes 
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were turned sideways; (2) the post-operative 
electroencephalogram of one patient showed a 
distinctive rhythm (not present before operation) 
localized to the anterior limit of the excision and not 
attributable to spread from the opposite lobe; in 
another patient alpha activity reappeared in the 
region of the operated lobe; (3) visual agnosias were 
rare with the exception of alexia.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

6946. Lauer, Е. W. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Ipsilateral facial representation in motor cortex of 
macaque. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 1-4.—Ipsi- 
lateral movements of the entire face were elicited by 
faradic stimulation within the primary facial motor 
area. The region was lateral to and distinct from 
representation of contralateral movement. Ipsi- 
lateral movement was also found from the second 
motor area. Very light ether anesthesia was 
necessary.—C. E. Henry. 

6947. Rasmussen, Andrew Theodore. The prin- 
cipal nervous pathways; neurological charts and 
Schemas with explanatory notes. (4th ed.) New 
York: Macmillan, 1952. іх, 73 p. $4.50.—. . . 
changes in 9 of the figures (nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 17, 20, 
21, 25) seem justified. The text has been made to 
conform to these alterations." (See 15: 4934,)— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. $ р 

6948. Tomita, Т., & Funaishi, A. (Tokyo Women's 
Med. Coll., Shinjuku, Japan.) Studies on intra- 
retinal action potential with low-resistance micro- 
electrode. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 75-84.— 
This microelectrode, with a resistance of 104 ohms, 
permitted simultaneous recording of slow potentials 
and spike discharges from the region of the bullfrog 
retina, Spikes were detected from the innermost 
three retinal layers, slow potentials from the recep- 
tors and bipolar cells. Following strychnine, the 
slow potentials were seen to pace the spike dis- 
charges.—C. E. Henry. 

6949. Ulett, George A.  Photically-activated 
electroencephalogram: research tool in psychiatry; 
preliminary observations. Psychosom. Med., 1953, 
15, 66-83.—45 normal subjects and 20 psychiatric 
patients were visually stimulated at intervals by 1 
of 22 different stimulus frequencies ranging from 1.5 
to 30 flashes of light/sec. Throughout brain wave 
recordings were made. It was reported that: (1) 
photic stimuli aroused in 26 maladjusted subjects 
dysphoric sensations and in the patients their 
symptoms and complaints; (2) the maladjusted 
showed an increased driving response to light 
frequencies between 20 and 30; (3) lowered con- 
vulsive thresholds with attendant generalized or 
myoclonic seizures were noted in 5 subjects devoid 
of positive histories. 28 references.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

6950. Wall, P. D., & Davis, G. D. (Yale U. Sch. 
Med., New Haven, Conn.) Three cerebral cortical 
systems affecting autonomic function. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1951, 14, 507-517.—Marked blood pressure 
changes were observed in monkey and chimpanzee 
(Dial anesthesia) following cortical stimulation of 
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3 systems: sensory-motor cortex, posterior orbital- 
anterior insula system and anterior temporal- 
cingulate system. Only the second of these systems 
depended on an intact hypothalamus.—C. E. Henry. 


6951. Wenger, M. A.  (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Recherches sur le systéme nerveux 
végétatif. (Studies of the autonomic nervous 
system.) Encéphale, 1952, 6, 493-504.— The author 
reports studies of autonomic reactivity on 62 
children and several groups of neurotic adults. In 
summary, there are individual differences in auto- 
nomic functioning in children as well as in adults. 
These differences are distributed approximately 
normally. The numerical value of autonomic 
activity of a given individual as measured by the 
tests employed appears to remain stable over long 
periods of time, but changes in response to external 
or internal stimulation. There appears to be some 
relationship between autonomic activity, certain 
personality traits and psychosomatic disturbances.— 
М. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstracts 7018, 7349) 
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6952. Baron, Jean. L'équilibre chez les vertébrés. 
État actuel du probleme.’ (Equilibrium in verte- 
brates: status of the problem.) Année biol., 1951, 
27, 345-358.—A general review of studies of equi- 
librium in relation to the semi-circular canals to the 
cerebellum, and to the optic nerves. The anatomy 
and histology of the organs connected with the 
sense of equilibrium are discussed. A report is also 
made on the results of several studies of the effects 
of streptomycin on ‘experimental animals. The 
contradictions in the results are held to prove that 
the sense of equilibrium depends upon numerous 
anatomical factors, both central and peripheral, 
which interact in their effect, none having undue 
pi^ cu over the others.—(Courtesy of Biol. 


6953. Cook, H. F. (Middlesex Hosp., London, 
Eng. The pain threshold for ара and infra- 
ted radiations. J. Physiol, 1952, 118, 1-11—A 
method of evoking pain by a micro-wave stimulus 
is described and the results obtained from normal 
human subjects Are reported. The factors affecting 
radiation intensity (pain threshold) are indicated. 
The results of studies using infra-red stimuli are 
secreted pes the implications for spatial summa- 

ion of pain and warmth senses i ie 
bs RU o m are discussed briefly. 


spatial perception. Reciprocal visual-propriocepti 
stimulation results in a univocal Her AE. o the 
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vertical. Discrepant visual-proprioceptive stimula- 
tion results in equivocal, ambiguous perception — 
С. F. Scofield. 

6955. Iacono, Gustavo. Un aspetto del problema 
psicologico del tempo: 1а conoscenza diretta della 
durata. (An aspect of the psychological problem of 


- time-perception: the direct awareness of duration.) 


Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, 
Ser. 15, 110-133.— These experiments deal with 
direct awareness of event-duration (as distinct from 
awareness through memory, through habitual acts 
conditioned to environmental cues, or through 
physiological rhythms). А moving object was 
viewed, a part of its path (near the middle) being 
invisible. If, during this phase of invisibility, the 
experimenter stopped the object for about 1 sec., 
S experienced a phenomenal ‘‘delay,”’ whose duration 
he could estimate. There was a ‘‘figure-ground” 
phenomenon in the temporal domain.—D. М. 
Purdy. 

6956. Iacono, Gustavo. Contributo allo studio 
della percezione dei corti intervalli temporali. 
(Contribution to the study of the perception of brief 
temporal intervals. Cont. Lab. Psicol, Univ. 
Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 74-98.— These 
experiments show that the perception of a brief 
interval is not a perception of duration, but rather 
of interval, pause, discontinuity. The duration- 
experience, on the contrary, is of something that 
persists or continues. 12 references.— D. M. Purdy. 

6957. Iacono, Gustavo. Contributo allo studio 
delle “percezioni temporali.” (Contribution to the 
study of “temporal perceptions") Cont. Lab. 
Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 99- 
109.—Time as explicit object of perception, and 
time as mere immanent dimension of perception, 
must be theoretically separated. Strictly speaking, 
the term temporal perception should be limited to 
the former case. 11 references.— D. M. Purdy. 


6958. Levine, M. G., & Kabat, H. Dynamics of 

normal voluntary motion in man. Permanente Fnd 
med. Bull., 1952, 10, 212-236.—Electromyographic 
experiments are reported to support the role of 
proprioception, patterns of movement, and co- 
contraction in voluntary motion in man. The 
interdependence of muscles is demonstrated by the 
overflow of excitation which occurs during resistance 
to a particular movement. The reflex patterns of 
movement which are common to all species are 
found in man as components to mass movement 
atterns even when volition is involved. The 
increase in motor unit discharges following resistance 
to movement is demonstrated. The influence of 
gravity, range of motion and positioning on pro- 
prioception is demonstrated. The role of со- 
contraction and/or reciprocal innervation in relation 
to coordination is studied.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

6959. O'Connor, J. M., & McCarthy, B. F. The 
origin of sensations of heat and cold. Brain, 1952, 
75, 325-342. The relation between the initial skin 
temperature and the applied difference in temper- 
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re required to produce a standard sensation of 
mth and of cold was investigated. For warmth 
logarithm of the stimulus falls linearly with 
risi temperature; apparently, a process governed“ 
UN Arrhenius equation intervenes between the 
dulus and the production of nerve impulses and 
same intensity of sensation results from a 
tant change in unit time in this process. The 
ory accounts for persistent sensation of warmth 
igh skin temperatures as initial skin temperature 
s, the applied difference in temperature necessary 
produce a standard sensation of cold falls until 
m initial level of about 26° is reached, then, rises 
about 30° and falls sharply until 34° from which 
it it rises continuously with rising initial tem- 
ture.—(Rewritten; courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 
960. Raven, J. C. Some problems of projection 
ountered in drawing. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
1951, 2, 58-60.—Abstract. 
961. Sandstróm, Carl.  Taktil-kinestetisk be- 
aning av lodlinjen med sidolutat huvud.  (Tac- 
-kinesthetic determination of the vertical posi- 
of a pivoting rod, with tilted head.) Nord. 
kol., 1952, 4, 156-165.— The paper deals with 
question of how a pivoting rod can be adjusted 
a true vertical position by using the hands as 
ual-kinesthetic media in an absolutely dark 
m. When starting the experiment the rod is 
d in a position unknown to S and from this 
tion S has to correct the rod to the truly ex- 
enced vertical position by moving the hand up 
down along the rod. The task was performed 
tly with head upright, partly tilted (resp. 30° to 
d and left). The experiments have also been 
ed by using only right or left hand.  Bibli- 
hy. English summary.—M, L. Reymert. 
962. Suto, Yoji. (Tokyo Bunrika U., Japan.) 
ku kükan ni okeru S-kóka no kenkyü. I. (The 
t of space on time estimation (S-effect) in 
ual space. I.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1952, 22, 189- 
——The psychological dependence of time upon 
ice was studied by giving three momentary 
ssure stimuli in succession upon the forearms of 
jects who kept their eyes closed during the 
eriment. The results confirm that the S-effect 
es place upon the skin as in vision, and that the 
ceived space determines the amount of S-effect. 
$ phenomenon, whether the space is perceived 
ally or visually, seems to be determined by 
tral factor.—4. M. Niyekawa. 


963. von Buddenbrock, W. Vergleichende Phy- 
ogie. Band I, Sinnesphysiologie. (Comparative 

ology. Vol. I, Sensory physiology.) Basel: 
khauser, A. G., 1952. 504 p.—A comparative 
of the specific receptor systems found in the 
imal kingdom. The book is divided into three 
tions. (1) The physiology of reaction to stimula- 
| by light. (2) The physiology of reaction to 
hanical stimulation. (3) Physiology of reaction 
emical stimulation. Section 1 is divided into 
ex reactions to light, physiology of visual recep- 
; color vision and the chemical substance of the 
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retina. Mechanical stimulation is divided into 
sense of touch, proprioception, stasis, audition, 
vibration, and temperature sensitivity. In the last 
section he treats such topics as sense of smell, taste, 
hydroception, pain, time, and the stimulating 


' property of sense organs themselves.—J. A. Stern. 


6964. Wallwork, S. C. ESP experiments with 
simultaneous electro-encephalographic recordings. 
J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1952, 36, 697-701.— 
A home-made pack of 25 cards, each containing one 
of the symbols О L S V 7, was used for determining 
ESP. 2 subjects were used, the percipient and the 
agent. EEG readings also were recorded in con- 
junction with the ESP. It was found that there was 
no correlation between the Alpha rhythm (of EEG) 
and the “hits,” although the correlation was much 
higher for the average Alpha rhythm rating, than 
for either the strong or weak ratings.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6965. Zajac, J. Results of an investigation into 
visual space perception. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
Soc., 1951, 2, 94-95.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 7034, 7047, 7061, 7272, 7444) 


VISION 


‚ 6966. Adamson, J. Space perception and ocular 
inequality. Trans. int. opt. Cong., 1951, 183-189.— 
This paper contains detailed descriptions of experi- 
mental procedures used for exploring perception of 
three-dimensional space. The part played by 
ocular inequalities, particularly size differences, is 
discussed, as well as the effect of ranging movements 
in giving a sense of the third dimension.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6967. Aguilar, M., & Solis, M. Influencia del 
estado de adaptacion de un ojo en el unbral difer- 
encial del otro. Nota 1. (The influence of the state 
of adaptation of one eye on the difference threshold 
of the other. Note 1.) An. Real Soc. espan. Fisic. 
Quim, 1951, 47, 303-307.—Dark adaptation of one 
eye is found to raise the threshold of the other,— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


6968. Alluisi, E. A., Harker, G. S., Enoch, J. M., 
Wickersham, R. A., & McGraw, J. L. (Army Med. 
Res. Lab., Fort Knox; Ky.) Binocular stereoptic 
acuity and spatial localization as criteria for the 
evaluation of contact lenses. Fort Knox, Ky.: 
Army Medical Research Laboratory, 1951. (Rep. 
No. 70.) ii, 25 p.—A pilot study was made with 3 
subjects having hyperopic or myopic errors which 
reduced vision to 20/200 or less. Each was fitted 
with correcting spectacles, Dallos fluidless contact 
lenses, and Obrig contact lenses. While wearing 
one of these, the observers rotated one of a pair of 
gun-sights until the fused reticle pattern appeared 
to be at the same distance as the target (3.02 m.). 
Series of observations were made by each subject 8 
times daily on 3 successive days. Some differences 
in spatial localization with the different types of 
lenses were indicated, attributable to interaction of 
wearers with types of lenses worn. Evidence was 
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negative or inconclusive in other respects. —M. Ка = 
Stoll. s * 
# 6969. Ancona, Leonardo. Contributo allo studio, 
della discriminazione visiva di punti. (Contribution 
to the study of the visual discrimination of points.) . 
Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, 
Ser. 15, 37—73.—A number of light-points were 
simultaneously and briefly exposed; S was to say 
how many. The largest number used was 7. The 
percent of right answers increased with practice, up 
їо а maximum. Intensity and exposure-time made 
little difference, except that accuracy was low for 
extremely short times. Number was perceived as a 
form or Gestalt. 63 references.—D. M. Purdy. 


6970. Armington, J. C., Johnson, E. P., & Riggs, 
L. A. (Brown U., Providence, R. I.) The scotopic 
A-wave in the electrical response of the human 
retina. J. Physiol, 1952, 118, 289-298.—The А- 
waves elicited from the eyes of human subjects by 
high intensity light flashes were observed. Records 
were taken under conditions of light- and dark- 
adaptation. Two components of the A-wave were 
distinguished, one photopic and the other scotopic 
in character.—B. A. Maher. 


6971. Asher, H. Suppression theory of binocular 
vision. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1953, 37, 37-49.—Evidence 
from stereoscopic experiments indicates that there is 
support for the theory that of a pair of corresponding 
points, one always suppresses the other. 15 refer- 
ences.—D. Shaad. 


6972. Baker, С. Н. The dependence of binocular 
fusion on timing of peripheral stimuli and on central 
process: Ш. Cortical flicker. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1952, 6, 151-163.—The hypothesis that critical 
fusion frequency is a function of the cerebral visual 
centers was tested under two conditions: an alternate 
and a synchronous stimulation of both retinal fields 
of one eye (monocular fusion), and alternate and 
synchronous stimulation in the right field of both 
eyes (binocular fusion). In each case the critical 
frequency for alternate stimulation was lower than 
that for synchronous. It is concluded that binocular 
fusion is accomplished centrally by the integrating 
of neural impulses from corresponding retinal areas, 
28 references.—J. Bucklew. 


6973. Berger, Paulette. Le mécanisme de la 
photoréception dans l'oeil composé de l'abeille. 

The mechanism of photoreception in the composite 
eye of the bee.) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1952, 234, 
1208-1209.—It is usually considered that the 
sensitive elements of the bee's eye are the 8 longi- 
tudinal cells associated with each ommatidium. The 
author argues that the structure of the bee's eye is 
opposed to such an hypothesis, Histological evi- 
dence is presented to show that, at the anatomical 
location where incoming luminous flux has maximum 
density, an element is found which emerges from the 
ocular ganglion and which shows all the character- 
istics of a nerve element. It is considered more 
reasonable to expect these elements to be the true 
photoreceptors than the above-mentioned group of 
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‘cells which are located where there is no apparent 
innervation?—R. W. Burnham. 

B:6974. Bouman, M. A. Mechanisms in peripheral 
К adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 041— 


“950.—In these experiments the eye was adapted to 


a large (15° diameter) steady red or green light. 
The adapting light was then interrupted for 0.5 sec 
and a test field was presented .05, .10, .20 or .40 sec 
after the beginning of the interruption. The test 
flash was either red or green, .02 sec in duration, 
and had a diameter varying from 4 min to 7 degrees. 
Both the adapting patch and the test patch were 
centered at 7^ nasal to the fovea of the right eye. 
Data are in the form of threshold measurements for 
60% seeing of the test patch. "From these measure- 
ments nervous and photochemical components in 
adaptation are detected with the aid of speculations 
on the validity of quanta-explanations for visual 
functions."—L. A. Riggs. 

6975. Brindley, G. S. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) The 
Bunsen-Roscoe law for the human eye at very short 
durations. J. Physiol, 1952, 118, 135-139.—The 
validity of Bloch's application of the Bunsen-Roscoe 
law was investigated for light durations of less than 
3X10~ seconds and for intensities of 3X 10* photons 
(i.e. above the threshold values used in earlier 
reported studies.) No departures from the Bunsen- 
Roscoe law were found.— B. A. Maher. 


6976. Clark, Margaret M. The measurement 
and interpretation of eye-dominance. Quart. Bull. 
Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 33.—Abstract. 


6977. Clements, Randolph; Archer, John Dale; 
Brown, Robert G., & Emerson, G. A. Correlation 
of psychologic tests and achievement records with 
speed of visual accommodation in man. Fed. Proc., 
1952, 11, 332.—Abstract. 


6978. Crawford, A. Some individual differences 
in colour vision. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1951, 2, 31.—Abstract. 


6979. Davy, Earl (Columbia U., New York.) 
The intensity-time relation for multiple flashes of 
light in the peripheral retina. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 42, 937-941.— Flashes of light were delivered 
to the temporal retina at a point 15? from the fovea. 
The test patch was a disk of light 2 min of arc in 
diameter. “Тһе results indicate that the breaking 
up of a light stimulus into separate flashes has no 
effect upon threshold provided these flashes occur 
within a critical duration. When 2 flashes are 
separated by temporal intervals greater than critical 
duration, threshold energy rises and, at a temporal 
separation of 0.5 second, is the same for each of two 
flashes as itis for one flash. Under the latter circum- 
stances the subject reports the existence of two 
flashes."—L. A. Riggs. 

6980. di Giorgio, A. M. Localizzazione ottica 
assoluta in condizioni statiche e nella accelerazione 
rettilinea e centrifuga. (Absolute optic localization 
in static conditions and during rectilinear and 
centrifugal accelerations.) Riv. Med. aero., 1951, 
14, 190-208.—The absolute evaluations of direction, 
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made on the basis of retinal images, 
quite exact even in the normal static position of t 
body and in the most proper direction of glance; 
Conditions different from this, such as glance" 
deviations or inclination of the head or body, causé 
typical errors in absolute optic localization. Each 
one of the abnormal conditions produces the appear- 
ance of impulses similar to those which also occur 
in the primary body position, and are distinguished 
only by the different relation between them. On the 
ground of this “newness” of impulses alone the 
individual is able to judge the static position of his 
body or its passive movement. It may, however, 
happen that he overrates certain impulses and this 
is the source of errors in the judgment of orientation 
of the body and therefore also of special optic 
evaluation.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6981. Ferguson, W. J.. Wellwood. (U. Sheffield, 
Eng.) Dark adaptation with special reference to 
miners’ nystagmus. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc., 
Lond., 1952, 17, 49-62.—The process of dark 
adaptation is discussed, and then extensive experi- 
mental results are reported in which comparisons 
were made between dark adaptation thresholds of 
nystagmic miners and control observers. The 
nystagmic condition is said to result from poor 
illumination in the mine, and is found usually only 
in miners who have spent years in that situation.— 
К. W. Burnham. 

6982. Gemelli, Agostino; Colombi, C., & Schup- 
fer, В. E. L'enregistrement électrique des mouve- 
ments oculogyres et ses applications. (The electrical 
registration of ocular movements, with applications.) 
Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, 
Ser. 15, 26-36.—A new method for registering eye- 
movements is based on amplification of the action- 
currents due to displacement of the eyeball. Its 
superiority to the photographic method is shown. 
Applications to the study of nystagmus, eye-move- 
ments during reading, visual fatigue, and visual 
acuity are described. 25 references.— D. M. Purdy. 


6983. Georgariou, B. (Evaluation of the adapta- 
tion threshold to darkness by a phosphorescent 
Photometric plate.) Trans. Greek ophthal. Soc., 
1951, 19, 168-171.—The author has carried on 
experiments with a phosphorescent photometric 
plate (Radio-Test) to evaluate the adaptation 
threshold of the eye to darkness. He describes his 
experiments, and concludes that the evaluation of 
the adaptation threshold of the eye by means of the 
Radio-Test has given precise results checked by the 
Birch-Hirschfeld photometer. The apparatus is 
easier to handle owing to its reduced size. No 
electric current is used so it may be carried and used 
anywhere. Besides these advantages, more than 
Our patients may be examined simultaneously and 
i: Shorter intervals than with other photometers. 
n Greek.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 
à 6984. Gontcharoff, Marie. Réactions à la lumiére 
€ Lineus ruber (Némertien) en éclairage ventral. 
eactions to light in Lineus ruber (Nemertinea) in 
Ventral illumination). С. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1952, 
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do not prove : 235, 1690-1692.—A description is given of the 


normal tropistic reactions to light in the intact 
Limeus ruber (Nemertinea) in which the eyes are 
dorsally located. The worms were placed in a large 
tank of séa water at 18° to 20° C., and illuminated 
‘from different positions by “white” light of 200 to 
2700 lux. Illumination in the plane of the organism 
produced a straight line negative phototropism. 
Dorsal illumination resulted in movement in large 
circles executed clockwise. Ventral illumination 
produced complex random movements with abrupt 
and frequent changes of direction, and accompanied 
by unusual head movements and irregular oscillatory 
behavior. Changes in behavior with a change in 
location of the light source are said to support an 
argument in favor of a dorso-ventral physiological 
gradient.—R. W. Burnham. 

6985. Gunter, Ralph. (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
London, Eng. The spectral sensitivity of dark- 
adapted cats. J. Physiol, 1952, 118, 395-404.— 
Using a method of choice discrimination the spectral 
sensitivity curve was found in 4 cats on the basis of 
responses to light stimuli of differing intensities. 
The data are in essential agreement with those 
obtained by electrophysiological techniques used in 
previous studies of retinal potentials.—B. A. Maher. 

6986. Henkes, H. E., & Rottier, P. B. Maximum 
electrical response of the human retina on stimula- 
tion with monochromatic light of various wave 
lengths. . Ophthalmologica, 1953, 125, 32-42.— 
“Stimuli of monochromatic light ranging from 340 
mp to 1014 mp have been used to investigate the 
electrical response of the normal human retina. A 
maximum b-potential of the ERG of 0.55-0.60 mV 
has been obtained using wave lengths ranging from 
365 to 580 туи, even in test persons in whom we 
obtained under "clinical" conditions of electro- 
retinography maxima of 0.35 mV approximately. 
Apart from a conclusive importance of the state of 
dark adaptation an influence of the metabolic 
condition of the nervous elements was assumed."— 
S. Renshaw. 


6987. Parviainen, S. & Ingman, О. Strobo- 
scopic studies of visual sensitivity in toxaemia of 
late pregnancy. Ann. Chir. Gyn. Fenn., 1951, 40, 
159-163.—The visual sensitivity was measured in the 
late toxaemias of pregnancy by stroboscopic studies. 
In the toxaemic state the critical limit was 17.4 light 
impulses in 0.01 min. decreasing to 16.9 in eclampsia 
compared with a normal level varying between 18.4 
and 20 (20 cases in each category).— (Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

6988. Philip, B.R. (U. Western Ontario, London.) 
Effect of length of series upon generalization and 
central tendency in the discrimination of a series of 
stimuli. Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 173-178.— 
Central tendency and generalization effects of 
judgments were studied in four series of stimuli 
composed of 6, 7, 9, and 11 stimuli respectively. 
Four college subjects made absolute judgments of 
color on all 4 scales. In the 2 longer scales it was 
found that judgments tend to cluster around 2 
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modal points rather than one, which is explained 
as the substitution in the longer series of pseudo- 
probability theorizing for terminal frames of refer- 
ence judgments.—J. Bucklew. 

6989. Piéron, H. La fréquence critique de fusion 
visuelle comme test de fatigue mentale. (A test of 
mental fatigue based on visual fusion frequency.) 
BINOP, 1952, 8, 166.—From results with small 

oups of subjects (3 to 9), it appears that fatigue 
induced by physical or mental effort leads to a 
lowering of the threshold of fusion frequency. This 
would apply also to fatigue following sleeplessness. 
With the ingestion of caffeine, the threshold is 
maintained or elevated.—G. Dufresne. 

6990. Piper, H.-F. Über die sensorische und 
motorische Funktion des Auges. (The sensory 
and motor function of the eye.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1952, 152, 425-476.—In order to clarify 
the question of proportion between the sensory and 
motor function of the visual organ, the sensorimotor 
co-operation within the function of binocular vision 
was examined. All results were drawn in relation to 
change-effects between the organism and its en- 
vironment. Four groups of experiments were 
carried out. In the first an object moving depthwise 
is placed against a stationary one and the reaction 
of the subject of the experiment is observed. It was 
found that in the moving object either the motor or 
the sensory function changes while in the resting 
object neither function undergoes change. Percep- 
tion of space is the relation of sensory and motor 

function.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6991. Pirenne, M. H. Quantum physics of 
vision: theoretical discussion. ^ Progr. Biophys., 
1951, 2, 193-223.—A theoretical discussion of the 
application of quantum physics in vision, partic- 
ularly in the understanding of the mechanism of 
absolute threshold.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6992. Ronchi, Lucia, & Toraldo, G. Researches 
on the directivity of the retinal receptors. Aiti 
Fond. Ronchi, 1952, 7, 197-203.—An explanation is 
. given of the Stiles and Crawford effect, according to 
which the elementary receptors of the retina must be 
considered as microantennas. If the hypothesis is 

_ correct, they must show some directivity not only in 
the reception, but also in the scattering of light. 
According to a qualitative argument based on the 
4 neral laws of scattering, it is to be expected that the 
ight coming through the pupil is scattered, prefer- 
ably into those directions that form a wide angle 
with the direction of incidence. This scattering 
cannot be observed with the ophthalmoscope, so 
that the authors have had recourse to enucleated 
eyes. The eye under investigation was enclosed in 
a hemispherical glass container, and the light 
scattered by the retina was observed through a 
meridional cut made in the wall of the eyeball. The 
expected directional effect was strikingly apparent 
for the pig eye. No such effect was found for the ox 
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(Studies in creation. 2. The hierarchy in the 
structure of perceived object.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1952, 22, 145-155.—3 prisms А, В, C, each with an 
equilateral triangle of side 5 cm as the base and with 
different heights of 2.5, 5 and 35 cm were presented 
to 3 groups of 7-year old children respectively. The 
subjects, told to draw a picture of the stimulus, 
represented A by the top triangle alone. The side 
rectangles tended to be drawn more frequently as 
the height increased. A few subjects represented 
C merely by the side rectangles. This tendency 
indicates that the structure of an object is the 
totality of parts having gradients of existential 
values. The author calls this the ''hierarchy- 
gestalt" in contrast to the ‘‘figure-ground gestalt” 
which is based on two dimensional geometric figures. 
The hierarchy in value of parts of human body also 
is determined by the elimination method.—4. M. 
Niyekawa. 


6994, Schmidt, Ingeborg. (USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Effect of illumination 
in testing color vision with pseudo-isochromatic 
plates. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 951-955.— 
The color test error scores of normal, deuteranoma- 
lous and deuteranopic subjects increase with increas- 
ing color temperature of the illuminant. Errors 
decrease slightly, however, with an increase in the 
intensity of illumination. Protanopes and prot- 
anomalous subjects are not so affected. It is 
concluded that both intensity and color temperature 
should be kept at standard levels as by the use of 
the Macbeth daylight lamp and easel—L. A. 
Riggs. 

6995. Schone, H. Die Lichtorientierung der 
Larven von Acilius sulcatus L. und Dytiscus mar- 
ginalis L. (The spatial orientation due to photic 
stimuli of the larvae of Acilius sulcatus L. and 
Dytiscus marginalis L.) Z. vergl. Physiol, 1951, 
33, 63-98.—The orientation of these larvae is very 
sensitive to the quantity rather than the direction 
of the photic stimulus. Blinded animals behave like 
those whose light sensitive areas (eyes and ab- 
aaa tip) are covered.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
AL. 


6996. Schwarz, A. Zühlfühigkeit im indirekten 
Sehen. (Counting ability in peripheral vision.) 
Wien. Z. Phil. Psychol. Pádag., 1950, 3, 55-59.— 
Counting of points is difficult or impossible in 
peripheral vision. The phenomenon is studied and 
it is found that counting ability depends on the 
distance between points and the distance of the 
points from the point of fixation. Explanation lies 
in the fact that optical discrimination differs from 
central discrimination, the latter becoming relatively 
less adequate as the distance between the stimulus 
point and the fixation point increases. Central 
discrimination is necessary for counting. Each 
stimulus point is centrally represented by a field of 
impulses. When the central representations are too 
close or overlap, they cannot be adequately dis- 
на for the purpose of counting.—4. 

055. 
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6997. Simonson, Ernst, & Brozek, Josef. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Flicker fusion frequency: 
background and applications. Physiol. Rev., 1952, 
32, 349-378.—A survey is presented of the data 
relating to values of CFF under varying conditions. 
The results are summarized from studies using 
normal conditions and conditions of stress, fatigue, 
narcotization, disease and miscellaneous neurological 
lesions. The authors tend to view the critical loca- 
tion of this function as being in the CNS rather than 
in the retina. 183-item bibliography.—B. A. Maher. 

6998. Smith, Kendon. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The statistical theory of the figural 
after-effect. Psychol. Rev. 1952, 59, 401-402.— 
The statistical theory of figural after-effect presents 
the same difficulties as the satiational theory, and in 
addition makes two specific predictions which are 
not fulfilled.—C. Е. Scofield. 

6999. Terstenjak, Anton. Beitrüge zur System- 
atik der Erscheinungsweisen der Farben. (Con- 
tributions to the classification of the modes of 
appearance of colors.) Cont. Lab. Psicol, Univ. 
Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 163-190.— 
This paper is based on the distinction between the 
"essential dimensions" of colors (see 27: 7000) and 
"concrete color-phenomena." The latter can be 
static or dynamic. The static are of 3 sorts: (1) 
those depending on the ''color-substance" (surface- 
colors, transparent colors and volume-colors); (2) 
those depending on the illumination (sparkle, shine, 
etc); (3) those that are "'psychically integrated” 
(hard-soft, ,noisy-quiet, stirring-calm, fresh-faded). 
The dynamic include flicker, glow and scintillation.— 
D. M. Purdy. 

7000. Terstenjak, Anton. Die Eindringlichkeit 
und Ausgeprigtheit der Farben im Lichte der alten 
Attributenfrage. (The impressiveness and рго- 
nouncedness of colors, in relation to the traditional 
problem of attributes.) Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. 
Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 134-162.— 
Stumpf held that certain color-attributes are basic 
or essential. The author has previously shown that 
intensity is not; now he shows the same thing 
experimentally for Katz's "impressiveness" and 

pronouncedness." Hue, brightness and saturation 
are alone essential. 52 references.— D. M. Purdy. 

7001. Terstenjak, Anton. Die Farbenwahrneh- 
mungen und die Wirklichkeit der Aussenwelt. 

Color-perceptions and the reality of the outer 
World.) Cont. Lab. Psicol, Univ. Sacro Cuore, 
Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 310-355.—Colors can be 
qRperienced as signs, symbols or signals. Not only 
T they have properties like shade and hue, but 
hey are given as indices of reality. In support of 
is view, the author treats problems of fusion and 
segregation of colors, and of constancy and thing- 
[р ербоп, as well as relevant psycho-pharmaco- 
ogical рһепотепа.—Р. М. Purdy. 
БОА. Тегѕіепјак, Anton. Geometrisch-optische 
[с илеп als dynamischer Vorgang. (Сео- 
Tic-optical illusions as based on a dynamic 
Process.) Cont, Lab. Psicol, Univ. Sacro Cuore, 
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Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 243-309.—All the illusions 
are, in the last analysis, size-illusions, and are 
variants of Müller-Lyer's. Angle-illusions follow 
either a contrastive tendency (which shortens lines, 
enlarges acute angles, and lessens obtuse ones), or an 
assimilative tendency (which acts in the opposite 
way). To the extent that one is able to see the 
figures as tridimensional the illusions are reduced. 
Hence they are weaker for adults than for children. 
Individual differences in regard to the two possible 
ways of seeing linear figures furnish the basis for a 
special sort of “projective test."—2D. M. Purdy. 

7003. Terstenjak, Anton. Verschmelzungs- und 
Sonderungsvorgánge in den Farbenwahrnehmun- 
gen. (Fusion-processes and individuation-processes 
in color-perception.) Cont. Lab. Psicol, Univ. 
Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 191-242.— 
Fusion and its opposite, individuation, are the basic 
processes of color-perception. The author discusses 
the psychophysiology of monocular and binocular 
mixture. Next he discusses (referring to experi- 
ments of Fleischer, Katz, Fuchs and others) various 
phenomena that are psychologically determined. 
He brings new support to Katz's distinction between 
the "essential dimensions" of colors, and "concrete 
color-phenomena." He proves anew that contrast 
depends on unification of depths, while constancy 
depends on individuation of depths.—2D. M. Purdy. 

7004. Wirth, Alberto. Comportamento del ri- 
flesso рирШаге fotomotore ‘nell’antagonismo binoc- 
ulare dei colori. (Behavior of the pupillary light- 
reflex in the binocular antagonism of colors.) Cont. 
Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 
15, 356-362.—If, during binocular color-rivalry, 
a threshold light-stimulus is applied to the fovea, 
it is more likely to elicit pupil-contraction when the 
color seen by the eye in question is in a phase of 
dominance. It is inferred that dominance involves, 
for the other eye, actual inhibition of processes in 
the retina itself. 15 references—D. M. Purdy. 


7005. Wirth, A. Comportamento del riflesso 
pupillare fotomotore nell’antagonismo binoculare 
dei colori. (The behaviour of the pupillary light 
reflex in binocular antagonism for colours.) G. ital. 
Oftal., 1952, 5, 22-29.— The pupillary light reflex was 
studied during binocular colour rivalry. A threshold 
stimulus has a better chance of eliciting a pupillary 
reflex when it strikes the fovea during dominance 
than during suppression. Since no evidence has 
been hitherto reported regarding inhibition in higher 
stations of the optic pathways, these results are 
interpreted by the author as a sign of inhibition in 
the retina itself during binocular colour rivalry, 
this last not differing from other aspects of retinal 
rivalry. The author discusses the reliability of some 
methods of examination which require the use of 
glasses of different colours for the two eyes.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7006. Wirth, Alberto. Il meccanismo di som- 
mazione binoculare. (The mechanism of binocular 
summation.) Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, 
Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 363-369.—Quantum fluctua- 
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tions, along with random variation in excitability of 
nervous elements, makes the light-threshold vary. 
Presumably excitability varies independently for the 
two eyes. It is assumed that when two eyes rather 
than one receive the stimulus, there is a greater 
probability of response; hence there is an apparent 
(but not an actual) summation." Wirth’s experi- 
ments on the pupil-reflex give results agreeing with 
values calculated from this theory.—2D. M. Purdy. 

7007. Wirth, Alberto. Über die Synkronisierung 
der Impulse bei klinischem Elektroretinogramm. 
(On the synchronization of impulses in the clinical 
electroretinogram.) Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro 
Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 15, 370-372.—In various 
pathological conditions, Wirth has noted (1) small 
impulses when the ERG is extinguished, (2) small 
lumps on the normal ''b-wave," (3) a splitting up 
into a double ‘‘b-wave.” It is suggested that these 
findings relate to the synchronization of impulses 
and may be of some practical importance—D. M. 
Purdy. 


(See also abstracts 7338, 7345, 7447) 
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7008. Gemelli, Agostino. The effect of illusory 
perception of movement on sound localization, 
Cont. Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, 
Ser, 15, 16-25.—S is at the center of a seen cylinder 
rotating around him. His eyes have a tendency 
(strongest at a medium speed of rotation) to follow 
the movement. An acoustic stimulus (before, 
behind or beside S) is phenomenally displaced, in a 
direction opposite to the rotation. This effect is 
greatest at high and low speeds, and absent at 
medium speed. The illusion seems to be analogous 
to acoustic illusions described by Goldstein, Rosen- 
thal-Veit, G. J. Thomas, and Gemelli.— D. M. 


Purdy. 
7009. Jackson, C. V. The role of vision in 
auditory" localization. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol 


Soc,, 1952, 3, 33.—Abstract. 
(See also abstracts 6914, 7442) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


7010. Aschoff, J. Aktivititsperiodik von Mäusen 
in Dauerdunkel. ` (Diurnal UM of the mouse in 
constant darkness.)  Pflüg. Arch, ges. Physiol., 
nfo 255, А locomotor activity of 
mice was recorded automaticall iti 
неа а А atically under conditions 


ш was retained in 
Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


‚ 7011. Aschoff, J. Frequenzinderung d - 
tivitütsperiodik bei Mäusen in Danerlight San 
Dauerdunkel. (Changes in frequency of periodic 


activity of the mouse in constant light and constant 
darkness.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol, 1952, “255, 
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197-203.—The normal diurnal rhythm of locomotor 
activity (24 hours) of the mouse was prolonged to 
26 hours by subjecting them to conditions of con- 
stant illumination. If the mice were then put in 
constant darkness the 24 hour rhythm returned and 
remained unchanged for months.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

7012. Clark, M. M. Laterality and equipoise of 
hand, foot and eye. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1951, 2, 11-16.— Abstract. 

7013. Emlen, John T., Jr. (0. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Flocking behavior in birds. Auk, 1952, 
69, 160-170.—It is theorized that flocking behavior 
in birds is the result of a positive force associated 
with gregariousness and a negative force associated 
with intolerance and independence. Apparently 
gregariousness is not affected directly Бу: either 
environmental or hormonal factors but seems to be 
due to stereotyped neural patterns. Social in- 
tolerance is clearly influenced by changing physio- 
logical and environmental factors. ‘Flocking 
reaches its highest development when gregariousness 
is given free rein, unrestricted by conflicting demands 
of reproduction and self-maintenance."—D. R. 
Kenshalo. 

7014. Fraser, D. C. Stress conditions in skilled 
performance. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1951, 
2, 31.—Abstract. 

7015. Lantos, Barbara. Metapsychological con- 
siderations on the concept of work. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1952, 33, 439-443.—It is not the object or 
skill of the activity which makes the difference 
between work and play, but the participation of the 
superego, which changes play-activities into work- 
activities, Super-ego forces become internalized and 
neutralized, thus losing their destructive force and 
becoming constructive.—G. Elias. 

7016. Lossky, М. Ехігаѕепѕогу perception and 
psychokinesis. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1952, 36, 
702-708.—This is a study of metaphysics—to , 
determine the action of persons' wills upon objects 
external to their bodies. Man is capable of in- 
fluencing substantival agents which are a part of 


-his body, and it may be also that his will can likewise 


act upon agents external to the body. A philosoph- 
ical discussion which brings in beliefs of Kant, 
Duesch, and Rhine. The author explains the 
workings of human will upon objects in this hy- 
othesis. “Тһе effort of will directed upon the 
aling die may be accompanied by some sort of 
radiation proceeding from the body and acting upon 
the die, just as the human hand would act in pushing 
it.”—O. І. Jacobsen. К 

7017. Spitz, René A. Autorität und Onanie. 
(On authority and masturbation.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1952, 6(4), 1-24.—Although masturbation is one of 
the sexual means of expression existing already in 
early childhood, few publications discuss the prob- 
lem; even psychoanalytical literature does not 
emphasize it very much. 315-item bibliography.— 
E. Barschak. 

(See also abstract 6918) 
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7018. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Problems of 
consciousness; transactions of the Third Conference, 
March 10 and 11, 1952, New York. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1952. 156 p. $3.25.— 
Topics discussed were Consciousness and the me- 
tabolism of the brain (37 references) by Seymour S. 
Kety, p. 11-73; Hypnotic phenomena by Lewis R. 
Wolberg, p. 76-106; and Experimental work on 
sleep and other variations of consciousness (20 
references) by Marcel Monnier, p. 107-156.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

7019. Alves Garcia, J. Teoria biológica da 
emoção. (Biological theory of emotion.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1950, 1(7), 110-125.—Emotion signifies 
the actuation of instinct, whether satisfied (pleasure), 
or unsatisfied (pain, displeasure). Emotion is non- 
intellectual. Hormones administered to an animal 
or to man can predispose to exercise of certain 
instincts with the appearance of corresponding 
emotions. Instinct results from 2 factors: the 
internal one (hormonal stimulant) ; the external one 
(environment). The diencephalic regulation of the 
affective life is described.—7F. C. Sumner. 

7020. Arnold, Magda B. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
An excitatory theory of emotion. Rev. Psychol., 
1952, 1, 423-435.—Any acceptable theory of emo- 
tions must reconcile contradictory views: experi- 
mental, biological, and clinical. Cannon's thalamic 
theory is discussed in terms of sham emotion, 
thalamic lesions, cortical control, and prefrontal 
lobotomy. The author suggests emotions should be 
looked at not as release, but as excitation. Cortical 
inhibition is unnecessary as a concept under this 
theory. In clinical use, suppression, repression, 
release therapy, and emotional reeducation become 
more meaningful. 19 references.—R. W. Husband. 

7021. Bouffioux, F., & Beaufort, F. Etude de 
deux tests d’attention diffussée. (Study of scattered 
attention.) Cah. Pedag., 1952, 11, 97-105.—Ex- 
perimental study of two tests of attention by 
Schulze and Poppelreuter. Only the second has 
validity and permits a study of the capacity of 
attention and fatiguability.—R. Piret. 

7022. Durant, Henry. Verbal behaviour, and 
attitudes, as index to action. Quart, Bull. Brit. 
Dsychol. Soc., 1951, 2, 37.—Abstract. 

7023. Grinstein, Alexander. Stages in the de- 
Velopment of control over fire. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1952, 33, 416-420.—Drawing from primitive myth- 
ology and analytical case material, it is concluded 
that, “since Freud has shown that primitive man 
regards fire as analogous to the passion of love, then 

reud's hypothesis that control of fire requires 
ability to control urethral impulses seems war- 
ranted,"— G, Elias. 
бо; Hitschmann, Edward.. Freud’s conception 
Rover Int. J. Psycho- Anal., 1952, 33, 421-428.— 
5 ales love single individuals because they are 
ransferring Oedipal fixations; the stronger this love 
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the more it reflects unconscious leanings, Love at 
first sight, falling in love with governesses and with 
married women are examples of the selection of 
single love objects in blind adherence to Oedipal 
urges, It is noteworthy that among the Navahos, 
where the child is reared by many women and not 
one mother, there are no Oedipal leanings and no 
romantic love.—G. Elias. 

7025. Zilboorg, Gregory. Aboutissements cli- 
niques de l'amour dans la psychanalyse de Freud. 
(Clinical evaluation of love in Freud's psycho- 
analysis.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 
630-648.—A distinction is made between Freud as 
philosopher and Freud as a scientist. The author 
thinks that the rejection of Freud's theories is due 
mainly to his philosophical position. Freud’s 
concept of love should be understood as the highest 
aim of man, and as such it is not different from the 
religious concept of love. It is love in its extended 
meaning) which Freud considered as the highest aim 
of human development and as the very substance 
of the relationship between psychoanalyst and 
patient."—4A. Малой. 


(See also abstracts 6936, 7246) 
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7026. De Monchaux, C. The von Restorff effect 
in serial learning. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1951, 2, 31-32.—Abstract. 

7027. Eglash, Al. (Michigan State Coll, E. 
Lansing.) The dilemma of fear as a motivating 
force. Psychol. Rev., 1952, 59, 376-379.— The fear- 
reduction theory of avoidance training and fixated 
behavior in animals and man leads to a new dilemma 
of autonomous fear.—C. Е. Scofield. _ 

7028. Gaier, Eugene L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Selected personality variables and the learning 
process. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(17), No. 349, 
28 p.— The relationship existing between personality 
characteristics revealed by the Rorschach and re- 
called verbalizations of associations occurring in a 
series of learning experiences was experimentally 
established on 3 male and 8 female college students. 
The results obtained indicate that anxiety and rigid- 
ity as personality variables predominantly influence 
organizational rather than stereotyped behavior. 
It is further evident that "personality variables 
appear to be involved as influences in cognitive 
operations." ‘The major result of the present 
investigation has been the demonstration that the 
conscious experiences of a group of students in a 
series of class sessions over a period of time, as well 
as performance on certain objective tests, are related 
to certain personality characteristics." 19 refer- 
ences.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7029. Hetherington, R. R. Some effects of ECT 
on learning. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 
3, 35-36.—Abstract. 

7030. Knapp, Clyde G., & Dixon, W. Robert. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Learning to juggle. П.А 
study of whole and part methods. Res. Quart. Amer. . 
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Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 398-401.—Two groups of 
matched (for athletic experience) pairs, 17 pairs in 
one and 12 pairs in the other were selected from 
among University of Illinois male seniors majoring 
or minoring in physical education. Both groups 
were given the task of learning to juggle three 
paddle tennis balls using daily practice lessons of 
five minutes duration. One section of each group 
used only the whole method of practice while the 
other used a rather complicated practice program 
running from part to whole methods during its 
course. The results attained seem to favor the 
whole method rather than any combination of 
whole and part methods.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7031. Muller, Wilhelm, & Enskat, Alice. Angst 
in der Handschrift. (Fear in handwriting.) Berlin: 
Woldemar Hoffman, 1951. 79 p.—The psycho- 
logical problems of fear in relation to vitality, to the 
self, and its physiognomic and graphic expression 
are discussed.— R. Pokorny. 

7032. Reid, R. L. Experiments on learning, 
using pigeons. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1952, 3, 34-35.—Abstract. 
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J. Bucklew. 
(See also abstracts 6859, 7406) 
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7035. McElroy, W. A. The frequency of dre; 
Quart. Bull. Brit, psychol. Soc., 19523, 91-04. 
With wide individual differences, the average 
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British college student remembers dreaming about 
three nights out of every/five. Women can remember 
dreams significantly more often than men. The 
normal person experiences about twice as many 
pleasant dreams as unpleasant ones, whereas the 
average neurotic in the experiment experienced 
three times as many unpleasant dreams as pleasant 
ones. Neurosis is also accompanied by an increase 
in the number of dreams that can be remembered,— 
P. F. C. Castle. 

7036. Naruse, Gosaku, & Obonai, Torao. (Tokyo 
Bunrika U., Japan.) Напѕиі oyobi gosaiminsei 
genkaku jótai ni okeru shinzó no bunkai to уйрб. 
(Decomposition and fusion of mental images in a 
drowsy or post-hypnotic hallucinatory state.) Jap, 
J. Psychol, 1952, 22, 175-188.—During hypnotic 
state subjects were presented with pairs of stimuli. 
When one of the paired stimuli was given in post- 
hypnotic state, the subjects could reproduce the 
image of the other stimulus. The reproduction 
image was often decomposed into elements of the 
original stimulus, and sometimes these elements 
were fused together to form a figure different from 
the original. When two stimuli of different pairs 
were given simultaneously, the two corresponding 
images appeared overlappingly in the same spacial 
or intensity relationship as the stimuli were pre- 
sented. The decomposition and fusion of elements 
suggests the necessity to question the Gestalt 
theory.—A, M. Niyekawa. 

7037. Ouwelen, H. W. De psychische structuur 
van parate kennis. (The psychical structure of 
ready knowledge). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 
7, 447-463.—An analysis of a knowledge-questions 
test. With the appreciation of the achievements 
at these tests the special restraining or advancing 
influences which may have worked on the eagerness 
for knowledge and thus to the ready knowledge, 
must be taken into account. In many cases the 
knowledge-questions test gives a valuable contribu- 


tion to obtain a general image of the tested person.— 
M. Dresden. 


7038. Sastry, N. S. N., Rao, C. N. A., & Rao, 
S. K. Ramachandra. Testing imagination by 
projective techniques. Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 
43-47.—I magination is not mere passive perception 
of meanings. It is active creation. Thus the testing 
of imagination only is seldom the aim of projective 
techniques. 50 chance ink blots were shown to 100 
middle-class adolescent males from 13 to 18 years of 
age. Those tested replied in either English or 
Kannada. The variation in the number of responses 
arose from certain significant variations in the 
responses themselves. Those involving projective 
techniques have in no case significantly exceeded 
in number those not involving the projective tech- 
nique.—G. E. Bird. 


INTELLIGENCE 
7039. Álvarez de Linera, Antonio. Ensayo de 


psicología animal. (Essay on animal psychology. 
Rev. Educ., La Plata 1951, No. 2, 25-39.— Through 
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observations made опа femalé Japanese dog named 
“Fly,” the author proposes the theory that animals 
do not possess intelligence as such but that through 
association of images they may act intelligently.— 
P. Roca. : 

7040. Biesheuvel, S. The nation’s intelligence 
and its measurement. S. Afr. J. Sci., 1952, 49, 
120-138.—Top leadership in South Africa depends 
on a European population too small for the demand. 
Potential leadership of Africans should be detected 
at an early age. Errors of standardization and 
measurement invalidate quantitative use of the I.Q. 
for clinical, educational, and survey purposes. It 
“should be replaced by measures validated in the 
manner of aptitude tests." 81 references.—R. 
Tyson. 

7041. Mills, L. Е, The reading ability necessary 
to produce a valid score on a verbal group intelli- 
gence test. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 
42.—Abstract. 

7042. Nisbet, J. D. Intelligence, family size and 
age at testing. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 
3, 38-39.—Abstract. 

7043. Révész, G. (U. Amsterdam, Holland.) 
Talent und Genie; Grundzüge einer Begabungs- 
psychologie. (Talent and genius; principles of a 
psychology of giftedness.) Bern: Francke AG., 
1952. 388 p. S. Fr. 11.80.— Part I discusses the 
types and levels of abilities of which the creative 
type is the highest. Intelligence tests are not 
sufficient for the selection of gifted persons. A 
satisfactory result cannot be obtained by the 
analysis of the personality of the genius but by the 
analysis of his work. Part II analyzes the creative 
activity itself in its conscious and unconscious 
phases. Part III contains the history of the problem 
of the personality of the genius and states the 
criteria by which a work of art, music, science or 
technique can be qualified as that of a genius. A 
distinction is made between the three different 
types: the genius, the great man, and the saint. 
Part IV deals with the biological and developmental 
Problems of superior giftedness. 12 page bibli- 
ography.— M. Haas. 

7044. Vincent, D. F. The linear relationship 
between age and score of adults in intelligence tests. 
Occup. Psychol, Lond., 1952, 26, 243-249.— After 
reviewing a number of studies of age and intelligence 
test score, it is concluded that, from the twenties to 
the sixties, the form of the age-score of intelligence 
tests is, for all practical purposes, a straight line.— 
G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 6860, 7162) 


PERSONALITY 


( Ms. Alexander, Theron, & Alexander, Marie. 
[Донда State U., Tallahassee.) А study of per- 
23 АШу and social status. Child Develpm., 1952, 
edi 207-213.— This study provided evidence that 

цеп s choices may not be a criterion of value оп 
Which to base adjustmental goals. The source of 
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data is the Thematic Apperception Test admin- 
istered to 27 children in the fourth grade.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


7046. Fortier, Robert H. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) The response to color and ego 
functions. Psychol. Bull., 1953, 50, 41-63.—A 
theory concerning the nature of the relation of color 
response and personality dynamics is presented. It 
is suggested that such responses reveal the relation 
of the ego to external environment as well as to 
affective drives of the individual. Rorschach Test, 
Mosaic Test and easel painting studies were re- 
viewed, and the writer feels that the data sub- 
stantiate the theory. Further, the theory is more 
effective in clarifying personality dynamics than 
are prevalent practices in interpretation. 96-item 
bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 


7047. Gemelli, Agostino. Percezione e рег- 
sonalita. (Perception and personality.) Cont. Lab. 
Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952. Ser. 15, 1— 
15.—A survey of a new trend of research, in which 
perception is brought into relation with behavior and 
the behavioral world.  Gemelli's own researches 
indicate that the whole self (at all of its levels) takes 
part in perception—which mirrors the "knower," 
and is the starting point for action. 133-item bibli- 
ography.—D. M. Purdy. 

7048. Gitelson, M. Re-evaluation of the role of 
the Oedipus complex. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 351-354.—Pre-genital conflicts determine the 
structure and dynamics of the Oedipus complex. 
Failure to solve the Oedipus conflict is backed by 
unsolved problems of the pregenital phase. The 
Oedipus complex has central importance as the 
nucleus of normal character structure and as the 
basis of mature life.—G. Elias. 


7049. Macfarlane Smith, I. The relationship 
between spatial ability and temperament. Quart. 
Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 43-44.— Abstract. 


7050. Mayo, Bernard. The logic of personality. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1952. (New York: 
British Book Centre. 188 p. $2.50.—After an 
introductory discussion of the question, "Is there a 
problem about personality ?," chapter II shows how 
psychology deals with personality in terms of 
differences between persons. Chapter III is a 
criticism of a typical philosophical view that 
personal knowledge is not based upon acquaintance 
(i.e., knowledge of the unique). The last 7 chapters 
attempt to make further analysis of personal 
knowledge and to trace the relevance of personality 
and personal relations to several widely different 
patterns of human activity, including logic, art, and 
ethics.—L. N. Solomon. 

7051. Mohsin, S. M. A study of the relationship 
of evaluative attitudes to sex difference, intellectual 
level, expressed occupational interest and hobbies. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 59—70.— The Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values showed that men excel 
women in the theoretical and aesthetic values. The 
evaluation attitudes are nonintellectual, deep-lying, 
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stable formations within the personality. These 
exert their influence upon the individual’s judgment 
and behavior, and give them a distinctive character. 
—G. E. Bird. 

1052. Péchoux, Raymond, & Defayolle, M. 
(12, Allee des Tilleuls, Caluire, France.) Rorschach 
et libido. (Libido on the Rorschach test)  Ror- 
schachiana, 1952, 1, 221-238.—The Rorschach 
protocols of 125 young men and 125 young women 
were analyzed in an effort to establish masculinity- 
femininity ratios, based on manifest and screened 
sexual responses. Since the total number of sexually 
tinged responses was relatively low, the ratios are 
considered of very limited significance for the 
prediction of sexual behavior.—H. Р. David. 

7053. Prelinger, Ernst. Uber umweltbedingte 
Veränderungen des Persünlichkeitstypus. (Рег- 
sonality changes due to environmental influences.) 
Wien. Z. Phil. Psychol. Pádag., 1950, 3, 14-54,.— 
Character is defined as inherited psychological 
aspects; personality as the product of environment 
and heredity. Scholl's form-color test can be used 
to character-type S’s as schizothymics (who see 
form) and cyclothymics (who see color.) Question- 
naires can be used to type personality as introvert 
or extrovert. Introversion is linked with schizo- 
thymia, extroversion with cyclothymia. Biographies 
of 126 S's are examined for environmentally caused 
personality changes. All 10 S's who showed such 
changes belonged to the “cross-over” type (i.e., 
cyclothymic introverts or schizothymic extroverts.) 

People with such incompatible tendencies are more 
labile in the face of environmental stresses than the 
“риге” types.—A. О. Ross. 

7054. Read, Herbert. Art and the development 
of the personality. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 

114-121.—The integration of personality must rest 
on the full development of both the symbolic and 
cognitive faculties. Art is the medium which permits 
full development of the symbolic faculty. True 
artistic production has social relevance being a form 
of communication, Knowledge of self and en- 
vironment to be complete must involve contem- 
plation, both artistic and rational.—C. L. Winder. 

7055. Sastry, N. S. N. Presence of tension and 
feeling of insecu ity. Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 
39-42, — Insecurity is a function of tension which is 
not characteristic of an organism to start with. It 
is not a central affair; but is localized and can be 
removed by reeducating the individual, as the 
Sources of tension are individual. If the ability to 
meet a situation squarely is present, the sense of 
security is instilled into the organism, resulting in 
the absence of strong tensions.—G. E. Bird. 

7056. Smith, Madorah E. (U. Hawaii, Honol. 
A comparison of certain personality traits as d 
in the same individuals in childhood and fifty years 
later. Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 159-180. —A 
journal kept by the mother of 6 children for a period 
of 8 years served as the basis of this study. Com- 
parisons for each of the 6 children on some traits 
as found in early childhood and in adult life years 
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later were made. Summaries and conclusion are 
given on physical scores, health scores, I.Q. levels, 
and on 35 character traits.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 7138, 7164) 


AESTHETICS 


7057. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Social distance in poetry. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 36, 40-47.—Since the poet 
has facility for putting human reactions into unique 
light, he may give new leads to the sociologist. 
Eight examples of social distance phenomena are 
given as representative: Personal nearness, origins 
of personal nearness, person-humanity nearness, 
abuse of group-person nearness, origins of personal 
farness in spiritual differences, personal nearness 
contrasted with cultural farness, mutation of per- 
sonal nearness to personal farness, and the basic 
origin of social farness in lack of human under- 
standings.—S. M. Amatora. 

7058. Cranston, James P. The nature and 
development of aesthetic appreciation in children, 
Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 21-23.— 
Abstract. 

7059, Mead, Hunter. An introduction to aes- 
thetics. New York: Ronald Press, 1952. vii, 307 p. 
$4.00.— This book is presented as a text for college 
courses in aesthetics. It attempts an analysis of 
aesthetic experience from both the view point of the 
observer and the creative artist. An attempt is 
made to classify aesthetic values into terms of types, 
sources, and subjective or objective status. Тһе 
author's own composite view of the purpose' of art 
is set forth along with the more traditional views.— 
А. К. Solarz. 

7060. Mookerjee, Adhir. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The psychology of the perception of 
depth in the motion picture. Indian J. Psychol., 
1950, 25, 89-98.—The motion picture makes use of 
a number of the cues to depth present in ordinary 
experience. Some, however, are missing. Con- 
sequently the perception of depth is not so realistic 
as in real life. The fact that one knows the picture 
is flat may influence perception. Also the attempt 
to produce artificial cues may make the perception 
of distance more difficult.—G. E. Bird. 

7061. Peddie, Richard L. The relation of haptic 
Perception to lit creative work. Quart. Bull. 
Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 19-21.—Abstract. 

7062. Polnauer, Frederick F. (New York U.) 
Bio-mechanics, a new approach to music education. 
J. Franklin Inst., 1952, 254, 297-316.—To provide 
an empirical basis for training in musical skills, it is 
Proposed that the techniques of bio-mechanics be 
applied to analyze the muscular components in- 
volved in playing an instrument, and then deduce 
the optimal combination of movements for efficient 
playing and for reduced learning time. This shoul 
increase the number and skill of amateur musicians. 
Bio-mechanical and psychological factors are differ- 
entiated. In general, bio-mechanical factors are 
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defined as muscular and postural factors, and 
psychological factors are isolated as anxiety, mem- 
ory, sight-reading, etc.—R. W. Burnham. 

7063. Sakaguchi, Masahiko. (Kyūshū U., Fu- 
kuoka, Japan.) Koiuta o chüshin to shite mita 
Малпуб, Kokin, Shinkokin no bunshó shinrigakuteki 
kenkyü. (A psychological study of the sentences of 
the old Japanese poetical works Mannyo, Kokin and 
Shinkokin.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1952, 22, 167-174.— 
The setting of the poems of the three Japanese 
classics of different periods were studied by a com- 
parison of ‘demonstrative terms” used in the love 
poems. Маппуб, in comparison to the latter two, 
contains more personal pronouns, concrete words 
instead of euphemism or abstract words, and 
demonstrative terms of "this" type, pointing to 
nearby visible objects, in contrast to the “that” 
type of Shinkokin, explaining out-of-sight, unreal 
situations. These indicate the different settings in 
which these poems were composed. Mannyó poems 
are based on real life situations. Those of Kokin 
and Shinkokin are products of intellectual play, a 
means of escape from reality.—4. M. Niyekawa. 

7064. Sterba, Richard, & Sterba, Edith. Bee- 
thoven and his nephew. Int. J. Psycho- Anal., 1952, 
33, 470-478.— Beethoven's intense, jealous, nagging 
attitude towards his nephew is interpreted as 
stemming from the former’s tendency to play the 
role of an overprotecting mother.—G. Elias. 

7065. Van der Sterren, Н. А. The “King 
Oedipus” of Sophocles. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 343-350.—In the three dramas, King Oedipus, 
Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone Sophocles has 
shown exactly the same mechanisms at work as are 
observed daily in patients. The tragic element in 
these dramas arises, as in the lives of patients, in 
that unconscious wishes are in strong opposition to 
conscious wishes.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstracts 7054, 7085) 
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CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


7066. Ames, Louise Bates; Learned, TON ; Mé- 
traux, Ruth W., & Walker, Richard N. (Gesell 
Institute of Child Development, New Haven, Conn.) 
hild Rorschach responses; developmental trends 
from two to ten years. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
1952. xiv, 310 р. $7.50.—There are here presented 
the results of a study of 650 separate Rorschach 
Protocols of American children: 50 records at each 
alf-yearly interval from 2 through 5.5 years of age 
and at yearly intervals from 6 through 10 years. 
art 1: Review of literature on child Rorschach 
responses, Subjects and methodology, Scoring, 
анса analysis, Area, Determinants, Content, 
dditional test factors. Part 2 contains a series of 
chapters which depict the nature of the Rorschach 
response at each of the above mentioned age levels. 
everal actual case records are presented for each 
age interval. There are also chapters on Normal 
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expectancies of an adult Rorschach record, Clinical 
considerations, and Summary. 89-item bibliography. 
—5. Hutter. 

7067. Anderson, John E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The relation of attitude to adjustment. 
Education, 1952, 73, 210-218.—Some 3,200 children 
Írom 9 to 18 years of age were given personality and 
adjustment measures, which were checked against 
various criteria. At each age level a group of well 
adjusted, poorly adjusted, and average adjusted 
children were selected on the basis of combined 
scores on 13 measures. Results show sharp distinc- 
tions between the 3 groups on the affective index in 
relation to age and adjustment. The author con- 
cludes that there is some warrant for assuming both 
thát internal orientation toward experience has some 
relation to adjustment and that level of adjustment 
in turn modifies internal orientation. Suggestions 
for modifying the attitude of children toward their 
experiences are presented.—S. M. Amatora. 

7068. Barbu, Z. (Glasgow U., Scotland.) Studies 
in children's honesty. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
Soc., 1951, 2, 53-57.— Contrary to the findings of 
Hartshorne and May, the author concludes firstly 
that honesty is a general personality trait, and 
secondly that tests of deception can have a consider- 
able prognostic value. An average intercorrelation 
of 0.456 was obtained between the tests used. The 
research was carried out at the University of Cluj 
in Roumania between 1935 and 1940.—P, F. C. 
Castle. 

7069. Bossard, James H. S. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Process in social weaning: a study 
of childhood visiting. Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 
211-220.—Information was gathered by free asso- 
ciational writing and personal interviews on 234 
boys and girls aged 16-22, covering their iiy 
experiences up to their 15th year. Of these, 1 
were selected for analysis. Aspects of the problem 
analyzed are: non-visiting, extent of visiting, basic 
problem of visiting, pattern of visiting, role of 
grandparents, other relatives, dissensions among 
relatives, adults through children’s eyes, contribu- 
tions to the child's social development.—S. M. 
Amatora. ; 


7070. Bretsch, Howard S. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Social skills and activities of socially accepted 
and unaccepted adolescents. J. educ. Psychol., 
1952, 43, 449-458.—Data were collected from 600 
ninth grade pupils to show the relationships between 
acceptability scores derived from each .pupil's 
choice-by-classmates and the pupils' self ratings on 
and participation in social skills such as dancing, 
tennis, playing cards or carrying on a conversation. 
Pupils whose acceptability scores fell into the highest 
and the lowest quartiles were compared. Boys in 
the higher group tended to give above average self- 
ratings, but for girls this trend was significant only 
in the case of swimming and the mean self-rating 
score. The more "acceptable" pupils reported 
participation in a slightly but significantly larger 
number of social activities. Certain solitary activ- 
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ities were favored by the less accepted group.— 
Е. В. Mallory. 

7071. Buhler, Charlotte. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) School as a phase of human life. 
Education, 1952, 73, 219-222.—Of 125 psycho- 
therapy cases which are being studied by the author, 
20% mention school experiences as an important 
factor in their childhood life. The present article 
cites examples drawn from these case studies, some of 
which show positive and others negative effects. 
The largest group who remember school as an un- 
happy period of their lives consist of those whose 
existing insecurity was increased by their school 
experiences instead of being lessened and helped. 
The author concludes that in many cases the 
teachers could easily diminish the agonies and 
anxieties through which these children go.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7072. Burlingham, Dorothy. Twins; a study of 
three pairs of identical twins. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1952. x, 94 p. $7.50.— 
This is a factual survey with detailed observations 
of the motives and conduct manifestations of 3 pairs 
of identical twins in their earliest years in a war 
nursery, and also it provides data on the psycho- 
logical problem of twinship, and normal develop- 
ment. The constant process of identifying with 
each other on the basis of similar emotional ex- 
perience keeps identical twins “identical,” in spite 
of acquired differences, On the other hand, a normal 
parent-child tie on an individual basis will keep 
intra-twin dependence and identification from be- 
coming excessive. The text is complete with 2 sleep 
charts and 28 developmental charts.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger. 

7073. Cahn, Paulette. Expérimentations socio- 
métriques appliquées au groupe fraternel, (Socio- 
metric experimentation applied to groups of siblings.) 
Sociometry, 1952, 15, 306-310.—There seem to be 
two relationships between brothers and sisters: One 
superficial and conventional, and the other real and 
deep. Clinical observation could be supplemented 
by the use of sociogram and the role-playing of 
psycho-drama, particularly with regard to the inter- 
personal relationships of a closed group.—J. H. 
Bunzel. 

7074. Clark, Walter Houston. (549 Palisado 
Ave., Windsor, Conn.) Sex differences and moti- 
vation in the urge to destroy. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 167-177.—Analysis of questionnaire data ob- 
tained from college students' recall of incidents of 
their destructiveness in childhood "gives empirical 
support to the general idea that boys are more 
destructive than girls. The enjoyment of excite- 
ment, the stimulus of a crowd situation, and the 
expression of aggression were the motives of which 
"тераса seemed most aware.”—J. С. Franklin, 

075. Dalla Volta, A., & Zecca, G. Rilievi criti 
sull'interpretazione psicoanalitica. dei E a 
delle emozioni nel bambino. (Critical notes on the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of child’s sentiments 
and emotions.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
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1952, 13, 607-629.—The authors analyze (1) 
excessive manifestations of maternal affection, 
(2) precocious sexuality and family affections, 
(3) love for others and the sentiment of compassion 
in the child. The research shows that the affections 
of the child (3-6 years old) do not confirm Freudian 
psychoanalytical assertions as to various complexes, 
The child shows a tendency to reconcile parental 
conflicts, although it could show aggressiveness 
toward brothers. In general, a child’s affections are 
limited to the family, and do not. show sexual 
elements.—A. Manoil. 

7076. Garn, Stanley Marion. (Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary, Boston, Mass.) Individual and group 
deviations from “channelwise” grid progression in 
girls. Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 193-206.—Two 
groups of girls, 32 in the first and 65 in the second, 
were used in this study. The first consisted of those 
who had been followed from birth on, and was used 
to investigate constancy of channel position between 
the 6th and 16th years of life. The second group 
of girls was followed for 2 to 4 years and was in- 
cluded to explore one-year changes in channel 
position and changes at different age levels. In 
the longitudinal series the proportion of girls still 
in the starting channel dropped to 50% after one 
year, 19% after two years, and at no time thereafter 
exceeded 30%. In the short-term series, over 50% 
deviated one or more channels in a one-year period, 
and 9% deviated two or more channels. It was 
concluded that constancy of channel position is not 
a usual phenomenon in girls.—35. M. Amatora. 

7077. Gouin-Décarie, Thérése, & Lefebvre, Den- 
ise. Jeux et jouets du tout petit. (Games and toys" 
of the very young child.) Rev. Psychol., 1952, 1, 
436-442.—This article describes the types of objects 
in which the infant is interested at various weeks and 
months of age, up to two years. Manipulative skills 
partly determine how they use their toys. For 
instance, at one he throws and drops, and is generally 
destructive; at two he is more peaceful and con- 
centrates longer.—R. W. Husband. 


7078. Grace, Harry A. & Lohmann, Joan 
Jenkins. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Children’s reactions 
to stories depicting parent-child conflict situations. 
Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 61—74.—9 short stories 
depicting common situations of parent-child conflict 
in the home were given to 49 second grade pupils. 
Responses were classified as emotional, corruptive, 
active opposition, and simple compliance. No 
significant difference was found between the re- 
sponses of 7- and 8-year-olds. Sex differences were 
Not significant. Differences between Negro children 
and white children, and differences between those 
children living with both natural parents and those 
children not living with both natural parents were 
significant at the .05 level. 26 references.—S. М. 
Amatora. 

7079, Greenacre, Phyllis. Pregenital patterning. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 410-415.—In 
discussing conditions which distort the regular 
development of libidinal phases, it is concluded that 
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(1) very early stimulation increases the somatization 
of memories and the symptoms arising therefrom, 
(2) massive or very severe stimulation suffuses the 
infant with excitement which utilizes all possible 
channels of discharge, (3) in such overstimulation 
drives from phases not yet mature may be aroused, 
and (4) genitality is thus influenced by earlier over- 
intense stimulation or frustration —G. Elias. 

7080. Helfant, Kenneth. (Rye (N. Y.) Public 
Schs.) Parents’ attitudes vs. adolescent hostility 
in the determination of adolescents’ sociopolitical 
attitudes. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(13), No. 345, 
28 p.—A group of 166 high school students (84 boys 
and 82 girls) and their parents were given a battery 
of sociopolitical attitude scales. Parent interviews 
were utilized for further investigation of parental 
reaction toward the scales used, the economic status, 
knowledge of international affairs, etc. As a result 
of this study, Helfant concluded that when parents 
are directly asked to supply information about their 
attitudes on sociopolitical matters the correlation 
between adolescents and their parents is smaller 
than has been obtained in previous studies where 
parental views were obtained from the adolescents 
themselves.— М. A. Seidenfeld. 

7081. Helgheim, J. Aspirasjonsnivdet hjå born. 
(Level of aspiration in children.) Norsk ped. 
Tidsskr., 1952, 36, 271-284.—A brief review of the 
literature in this field. Bibliography—M. L. 
Reymert. 

7082. Heuyer, Georges. Évolution de l'intelli- 
gence et du caractére à la puberté. (Development 
of intelligence and character at puberty.) Crianga 
portug., 1951-1952, 11, 11-26.—Puberty is not a 
crisis, but an end stage of growth. Psychological or 
intellectual deficiencies will not spontaneously 
improve at puberty ; psychological conditions should 
be adequately modified before this period. Sexuality 
also should be carefully studied before puberty. 
Psychological and psychiatric examination, as well 
as environmental study, is important for children 
with emotional disturbances.—K. К. Fassett. 

7083, Heuyer, Georges. Le réle de la réaction 
d'opposition dans la formation du caractére chez 
l'enfant. (The role of the opposition reaction in the 
formation of child character. Criança portug., 
1951-1952, 11, 27-44.— Imitation is important in 
the formation of character; the child imitates whom 
he loves, but if such an object is absent, he fails to 
Imitate, and utilizes an opposition reaction. This 
Opposition plays a large part in the mechanism of 
behavior problems. The child's hostility is largely 
directed against the family environment in the early 
Years, then at school age he continues opposition 
toward a larger group, and this is even more true in 
adolescence. Hereditary traits may influence the 
Child's reaction, and his emotional state, at the 
moment he receives stimulation for imitation or 
9Pposition, is an important factor.—K. К. Fassett. 

7084. Interagency Conference on Healthy Per- 
Sonality Development in Children. Healthy per- 
Sonality development in children as related to 
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programs of the Federal Government. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1952. 154 p. $1.00. 
—Report of the Interagency Conference held in 
Princeton, N. J., September 21-25, 1951, under the 
auspices of the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation and the 
Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth, under the cochairmanship of Katharine 
Е. Lenroot and Frank Fremont-Smith. Back- 
ground material from the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth was supplied by Otto Kline- 
berg and Erik H. Erikson. Reports conference 
discussions and principal findings.—4. J. Sprow. 


7085. Lucile, Agnes. (Nazareth Coll., Louisville, 
Ky.) The role of aesthetics in child adjustment. 
Education, 1952, 73, 229-233.—Self-confidence comes 
through venturesome activity successfully com- 
pleted; self-improvement results from worthwhile 
and stimulating experiences. The author discusses 
the importance of the development of certain of the 
higher faculties in the ‘‘whole man" instead of 
putting too much emphasis upon those methods and 
techniques that appeal principally to the sensory 
powers. The author endeavors to show how a sound 
and intelligent training in aesthetics may effect 
wholesome transfers that will lead to better adjust- 
ment of the child.—S. M. Amatora. 


7086. Montalta, Eduard. Verwahrlosung. (Neg- 
lect.  Heilpáidag. Werkbl, 1952, 21, 233-241.— 
Review of the causes, symptoms, prophylaxis and 
therapy with neglected children—M. Н. Nagy. 


7087. Perugia, Angelo. Ricerche sul comporta- 
mento degli interessi nell'età evolutiva. (Re- 
searches on the tendencies towards change of 
interests, during the developmental age.) Cont. Lab. 
Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, Ser. 16, 
1-14.—From the “catalog test" of Е. Baumgarten 
a part was taken and applied to 146 subjects, aged 
11 to 32. Of the various types of interest, the 
literary and religious increased regularly with age. 
Moral, social and work interests increased rapidly 
and continually after age 15. Artistic interests 
dropped temporarily at age 13, and then increased 
up to 16. Interests in nature and in novel-reading 
kept a constant level. There was a rapid decrease, 
after age 15, of interests in adventure and in history. 
There was 70% agreement between the two sections 
of the test—D. M. Purdy. 


7088. Philippon, О. L'influence du cinéma sur 
Penfance et l'adolescence, l'enquéte nationale 
francaise. (The influence of the cinema on child- 
hood and adolescence, French national investiga- 
tion.) Nouv. Rev. Pedag., 1952, 7, 526-530.— Results 
of an extensive inquiry made by the Catholic com- 
mittee for childhood of France. The chief conclusion 
is that a child or an adolescent who frequents the 
movies more than once a week needs psychiatric 
attention and should be looked after. The part 
played in education by the cinema is very small in 
comparison with the harm wrought upon young 
minds—emotional shocks, sentimental over-excite- 
ment, sexual and imaginative.—R. Piret. 
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7089. Radke-Yarrow, Marian; Trager, Helen, & 
Miller, Jean. The role of parents in the develop- 
ment of children’s ethnic attitudes. Child Develpm., 
1952, 23, 13-53.—Interviews were held with 99 
parents representing a lower and lower-middle class 
urban population in Northeastern United States. 
These parents were selected because their children 
were part of an experiment in intercultural educa- 
tion. Parents’ responses reveal relatively little 
realization of responsibility in teaching children 
about cultural differences and in teaching attitudes 
and values of good human relations. The author 
gives a number of practical applications and suggests 
research problems to which this study should lead. 
—5. M. Amatora. í 

7090. Richards, T. W. Mental test performance 
as a reflection of the child's current life situation: 
a methodological study. Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 
221-233.— The article presents, together with the 
IQ curve of one child over a period of 7.5 years, 
all the data that were recorded in regard to all 
aspects of his life in an intensive longitudinal study. 
Data are presented chronologically, and the author 
leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions on 
the curve and other incidents, trends, influences, 
pressures, or forces in the child's life. However, 
the author states that he deems the IQ fluctuations 
not entirely fortuitous, but plausibly related to 
important characteristics of the child's current life 
situation.—S. M. Amatora. 

7091. Sewell, William H. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.), & Mussen, Paul Н. The effects of feeding, 
weaning, and scheduling procedures on childhood 
adjustment and the formation of oral symptoms. 
Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 185-191.— The subjects 
of this study were 162 rural Wisconsin 5- and 6- 
year-olds from middle class native American 
families. Data on infant training practices were 
obtained from an intensive personal interview with 
the mother, The California Test of Personality and 
teacher rating were used for information about 
personal and social adjustment. The author 
concludes that there is no evidence from the study 
of any relationship between gratification or non- 
gratification on any of the 3 aspects of the feeding 
process and personal and social adjustment.—3S. M. 
Amatora. 

7092. Stains, Katherine Berle. (Lesley Coll. 
Cambridge; Mass.) Developing independence in 
children. Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 49.— 
Examples are given of why children must be studied 
individually to know how to develop their in- 
dependence.—J. K. Tabin. 

7093. Stendler, Celia Burns, (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Critical periods in socialization and over- 
dependency. Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 3-12.— 
Two critical periods for the formation of over- 
dependency are proposed. The first period begins 
when the child begins to test out the mother to see 
if he can depend upon her. For most children this 
occurs towards the end of the first year of life. 
The second period for the formation of over-depend- 
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ency comes during the 2 to 3 year-old period. Thi 
is the time in our society when demands made upon 
the child to change his old ways of doing thin 
increase tremendously. The author shows how 
disturbances of a serious nature during either o 
these period may result in overdependency. It i 
suggested that the timing of the disturbance with _ 
regard to dependency needs may influence ego anc 
superego development in particular ways.—3. M. 
Amatora. 

7094. Stone, L. Joseph. (Vassar Coll., Pough — 
keepsie, N. Y.) Some problems of filming children’s . 
behavior: a discussion based on experience in th 
production of studies of normal personality develops . 
ment. Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 227-233.—Th { 
successful filming of children's behavior required 
significant departures from usual film making 
procedures. The author gives and discusses six 
governing principles which will be of value to those — 
making a similar approach to child study. b 

mu. 


references.—S. M. Amatora. 
7095. Vincent, Clark Е. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Trends in infant care ideas. Child Develpm., 19 
22, 199-209.—This is an analysis of trends cons 
tained in literature on infant care. Included are a. 
brief history and content of the controversy of | 
breast vs. artificial feeding, the rationale for feeding | 
preference, infant care disciplines, and dogmatism, | 
The trends suggest additional questions and possible 
implications for further study. 20 references 
S. M. Amatora. ny 
7096. von Viebahn, Isabe. Spielpflege als Hilfe 
zu gesunder Entwicklung und Lebensanpassun| y 
(Cultivation of play as an aid to healthy develop: Rate 


ment and adjustment.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin= 
derpsychiat., 1952, 1, 2-7; 39-43.—A warm, loving 
relationship is the secret of successful child rearing. | 
The understanding encouragement of the child's a 
play is used to illustrate such a relationship. The — 
value of play as an aid in establishing healthy object: n | 
and interpersonal relationships is stressed and 
examples from various age levels are given.—4. 
Ross. dm 
7097. Wardlow, Mary E., & Greene, James Ey | 
An exploratory sociometric study of peer status — 
among adolescent girls. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 3115 И 
318.—A group of 37 girls in a first-year home-making и 
demonstration school were used to measure peer 
status, Generalized and specific measurements ani 
scales were used. 
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child, (2) importance of effective socializing ex- 
periences, (3) identification of children whose social 
maturation is not proceeding at optimal or normal 
rate, (4) the child who is ignored by peers, (5) what 
kind of a home isolates a child, (6) what the school 
can do about the isolates, and (7) the role of the 
parents in promoting the desirable social growth in 
the pre-teen and teenage years.—S. M. Amatora. 
7099. Witmer, Helen L., & Kotinsky, Ruth. 
(Eds.) Personality in the making; the fact-finding 
report of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. New York: Harper, 1952. 
xviii, 454 р. $4.50.— The official report of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, the fifth in a series that began in 1909, and 
differs from the preceding conferences in that it 
takes into account the “children’s feelings," their 
emotional health. Itisa supplement to these earlier 
conferences, ‘‘putting to use what is currently known 
about conditions favoring or obstructing the healthy 
development of personality." It not only seeks to 
take inventory but also to point towards possible 
areas of research. The basic assumption of these 
conferences is that a sound personality is com- 
mensurate with a strong democracy.—N. De Palma. 
7100. Zeller, Wilfried. Konstitution und Ent- 
wicklung. (Constitution and development.) Got- 
tingen: Psychologische Rundschau, 1952. 305 p. 
DM 26.—Following a detailed presentation of 
techniques of individual examination, observation, 
and measurement, the author presents his findings 
of a 10 year longitudinal developmental study of 
normal children. "The characteristics of both normal 
and variant growth between ages 6 and 18 are 
discussed with pictorial illustrations of individual 
cases, Following Kretschmer, interaction of psyche 
and soma is stressed with physical constitutional 
Eon accorded primary consideration.—H. Р. 
Qvid. 


(See also abstracts 6853, 6930, 7058, 7104, 7329) 
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7101. Goldzieher, Max, & Goldzieher, Joseph W. 
The male climacteric and the postclimacteric state. 
Geriatrics, 1953, 8, 1-10.—'The existence of a 
Syndrome in the male, comparable to the female 
climacteric, is defined as representing the result of 
testosterone deficiency primarily in respect to its 
metabolic and circulatory, and only secondarily in 
Tespect to its sexual effects. The male climacteric 
resembles the female climacteric in respect to the 
variability of symptoms. ... The only reliable 
evidence of the male climacteric is the satisfactory 
Tesponse to testosterone." Data obtained by hor- 
mone assays and the results of testosterone therapy 
fora total of 80 patients classified as non-climacteric, 
Climacteric, and post-climacteric are reported in 
Support of the above conclusions.—R. G. Kuhlen. 
6.7102. Pan, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, IH) Institu- 
Sonalization and personal adjustment in old age. 

ociol. soc. Res., 1952, 37, 23-27.—Data оп an 
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attitude and an activity inventory were studied for 
597 women living in 68 Protestant church homes and 
759 elderly women living outside institutions, plus 
56 living in 2 public institutions in the South. 
Tentative findings suggest that the aged living in 
their own homes have better adjustment than the 
aged living in Protestant religious homes for the 
aged and also better than the residents of non- 
denominational homes. Differential relationships 
exist between happiness attitude scores and scores 
in the various areas of attitudes.—3S. M. Amatora. 


7103. Shock, Nathan W. (Ed.) (National Heart 
Institute, Baltimore, Md.) Problems of aging; 
transactions of the Fourteenth Conference, Sep- 
tember 7-8, 1951, St. Louis, Mo. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1952. 138 p. $3.00.— 
Discussion centered about the following topics: 
Biology and medicine by John Esben Kirk; Soci- 
ology, psychology, education, and religion by Robert 
J. Havighurst; Economics, employment, and welfare 
by Wilbur J. Cohen; Medical services, hygiene, and 
housing by Joseph W. Mountin.—2M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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7104. Ausubel, David P., Schiff, Herbert M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.), & Gasser, Edward B. A 
preliminary study of developmental trends in 
sociempathy: accuracy of perception of own and 
others’ sociometric status. Child Develpm., 1952, 
23, 111-128.—Perception of own апі others' 
sociometric status was studied by using data from 
pupils of grades, 3, 5, 7, 11, and 12. Each child 
rated all his classmates on a 5-point scale in terms of 
acceptability as friends, and to predict how his 
classmates would rate him. The authors state that 
“the growth curves obtained for sociempathic ability 
show some indication of a trend toward increased 
ability with age," but this is not definitive since 
the various age groups were not matched for sex 
or socioeconomic status. 43 references.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7105. Bates, Alan P. Some sociometric aspects 
of social ranking in a small, face-to-face group. 
Sociometry, 1952, 15, 330-342.—By means of ques- 
tionnaires, tape recordings and observation, two 
hypotheses were tested. The data obtained per- 
mitted the conclusion that "the closer an individual 
comes to realizing in his behavior the norms of the 
group as a whole, the higher will be his rank." 3 The 
other hypothesis concerning the origination of inter- 
action for others according to the individual’s social 
rank, did not lead to definite conclusions from 
evidence.—J. H. Bunzel. 

7106. Bloom, S. (Zionist Youth Commission, 
Boston, Mass.) The psychoanalytically oriented 
study group. Group, 1952, 15(1), 9-12.—Develops 
principles involved in interaction within groups and 
analysis of group process obtained from observation 
and participation in a psychoanalytically oriented 
study group. Such group is characterized by an 


informal seminar atmosphere, small number of - 
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members and a central figure, its leader.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 

7107. Bureau of Current Affairs. Discussion 
method: the purpose, nature, and application of 
group discussion. London: Dennis Dobson, Ltd., 
1952. 100 p. $1.00.—This handbook discusses the 
purpose, nature and application of group discussion, 
and aims to serve as a guide to such groups, especially 
their leaders. Its topics include: Section I. The 
nature of discussion (which includes what is dis- 
cussion, the discussion leader, and the group and its 
setting.), II. The group leader (covering: preparing 
a discussion group, the conduct and control of 
discussion, and visual methods.), III. Applications 
of group discussion method (to college and school, 
young people's organizations, tutorial class, indüstry, 
and group therapy), and IV. Group's surroundings 
(the discussion room, features and attractions, 
studio equipment and handymen's suggestions for 
construction of discussion aids.)—G. Elias. 

7108. Cabot, Hugh, & Kahl, Joseph A. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Human relations; concepts 
and cases in concrete social science. I. Concepts. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953, 
xxxi 333 p. $4.75.—This is the first book of a 2 
volume series: Volume I presents theoretical con- 
cepts of face-to-face relationships; Volume II 
consists of case materials illustrating these concepts 
and applying them to concrete situations. Volume 
I has 13 chapters, dealing with such areas as the 
clinical approach to social data, motivational and 
interaction. phenomena, relationships between the 
individual and the group, values, leadership, and 
social control. Integrated with each chapter are 
references to and discussions of selected articles and 
books by a variety of authors, as well as actual 
reprints of some of the material.—F. Costin. 


7109. Calhoun, J. B. The social aspects of 
population dynamics. J. Mammal., 1952, 33, 139- 
159.—Several varieties of phenomena involved in the 
interrelation between sociality and population 
dynamics are discussed. (1) Alteration of the en- 
vironment by group living organisms alters the 
welfare of the existing members of the population 
as well as the density of succeeding generations. 
(2) Sociality, by altering the complexity and cultural 
stability, influences population dynamics. Analysis 
of the conditions operating must consider the in- 
dividual's perception of the environment since this 
influences the rate and manner in which organisms 
contact each other. (3) Population density is 
controlled by the utilization of space available and 
by the perception of spacial relationships, (4) Pre- 
adaptation ‘or the facility with which organisms 
adapt and utilize changes in the environment 
affects population density.— D. R. Kenshalo. 

7110, Collias, N. E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison. 
The development of social behavior in birds. dub 
1952, 69, 127-159.—The development of social 
behavior may be traced through physiological and 
chemical agencies eventually to genetic factors. 
Hence the basis for social reactions is developed 
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largely in the embryo before hatching. Vocalization 
is used as an example of early post-hatching social 
interaction between the mother hen and her chicks, 
Two types occur in newly hatched chicks, pleasure 
notes and distress calls. A study of the conditions 
leading to the appearance of each “suggest the 
existence of two antithetical neural systems balanced 
against each other, and corresponding to what in 
man would be called security-insecurity feelings and 
responses," Parent birds act as socializers in many 
phases of the youngs' life as is suggested by the 
lesser survival of incubator-hatched, pen-raised 
birds as compared to wild trapped stock after 
transplantation.— D. R. Kenshalo. 

7111. Darling, F. Fraser. (The Old Rectory, 
Lilley, Newbury, Berkshire, Eng.) Social behavior 
and survival in birds. Awk, 1952, 69, 183-191.— 
The role of social factors in the lives of birds varies 
from species to species. The bird's life consists of 
maintaining its everyday existence and reproducing 
its kind. In obtaining food species of similar feeding 
habits are apt to flock. It has been noted in several 
of these species that the individuals eat more in 
group situations than singly. Flocking in roosts may 
occur for conservation of heat or "the rise 
of emotion in the roost resulting from numbers 
may . . . [help] the birds to endure the environ- 
ment stress of the long winter night." With respect 
to reproduction it has been found that in certain 
species of colony dwellers a number of pairs must be 
present for breeding to occur. It is hypothesized that 
the function of territory in breeding birds is to 
provide a periphery, "periphery being defined as a 
kind of an edge where there is another bird of the 
same species occupying a territory." Territorial 
behavior then is a social phenomenon and hence 
possesses survival value.—2D. К. Kenshalo. 

7112. Davis, David E. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Baltimore, Md.) Social behavior and reproduction 
in birds. Auk, 1952, 69, 171-182.—3 aspects of 
social behavior as related to reproduction are 
discussed; (1) Courtship and the resting cycle; (2) 
Territory and reproduction; (3) The hierarchy and 
reproduction. Wide variations occur between species 
with respect to these social aspects. Since the species 
are not extinct the behavior must be adequate for 
survival. Determination of "limiting factors" in 
reproduction, usually environmental, is exceedingly 
difficult and complex.—2D. R. Kenshalo. 


7113. de Berker, Paul. The lawlike function of 
anxiety in the life of small groups. Quart. Bull. 
Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 44-45.— Abstract. 


7114. Festinger, Leon (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), Gerard, Harold B., Hymovitch, Bernard; 
Kelley, Harold H., & Raven, Bert. The influence 
process in the presence of extreme deviates. Hum. 
Relat, 1952, 5, 327-346.— The hypothesis that 
pressures toward uniformity in a group are mani- 
fested in 3 ways, viz., readiness to change opinion, 
attempts to influence others in the group, an 
tendency to reject disagreers from the group Was 
tested in a situation where extreme deviates ап 
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conformers existed in a group and where the correct 
answer was or was not existent. Groups were asked 
to read and discuss a case history; they functioned 
under different instructions. In general deviates 
behaved in the predicted way for the condition of 
pressure toward uniformity.—R. A. Littman. 

7115. Gordon, Leonard V. (U.S.N. Pers. Res. 
Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Personal factors in leader- 
ship. J. soc. Psychol, 1952, 36, 245-248.— Certain 
personality traits—Sociability, Ascendancy, Re- 
sponsibility, Hypersensitivity, and Refinement were 
used by college women in rating each other in a 
university dormitory. Correlation of these per- 
sonality ratings, measured intelligence, and nomina- 
tions for leadership showed a "'substantial relation- 
ship between Responsibility and leadership . . . a 
low positive relationship between leadership and 
absence of Hypersensitivity, leadership and Ascen- 
dancy, and leadership and Intelligence."—J. С. 
Franklin. 

7116. Gullahorn, John T. Distance and friend- 
ship as factors in the gross interaction matrix. 
Sociometry, 1952, 15, 123-134.— The most important 
factor in determining the rate of interaction between 
two members of a group appears to be distance. 
Persistently, through an analysis of interrelations in 
a group, it was found that distance played a most 
important role. However, ‘when distance alone did 
not serve as an index of interaction, it was found 
that friendship was likely to be the controlling 
factor. Other factors included the necessity for 
discussing business matters and such personality 
factors as feelings of insecurity.”—J. Н. Bunzel. 

7117. Holtzman, Wayne H. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Adjustment and leadership : a study of the Rorschach 
Test. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 179-189.—Experi- 
mental study shows that “ап abbreviation of Mun- 
roe's Inspection Technique, using only the ob- 
jectively scorable variables of an individually 
administered Rorschach, is a useful instrument for 
the prediction of adjustment in college men. 
significant correlation between Leadership and ad- 
Justment scores from the Rorschach strongly sug- 
gests that a definite relationship exists between 
leadership ability and adjustment ratings from the 
Rorschach Test."—J. C. Franklin. 

7118. Jahoda, G. Development of unfavourable 
attitudes towards religion. Quart. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1951, 2, 35-36.—Abstract. 

7119. Kroeber, A. L., & Kluckhohn, Clyde. 
Culture: a critical review of concepts and definitions. 
Pap. Peabody Mus. Archaeol. Ethnol., Harvard U., 
1952, 47(1), viii, 223 p. $5.25.—This monograph 

ls a critical review of definitions and a general 

Iscussion of culture theory." Part I is a semantic 
history of the word "culture." Parts П and III list 
definitions and longer statements about culture, 
With the entries classified and with critical and inter- 
Pretative discussion of the categories. Part IV 
Presents an analysis of the definitions and a discus- 
Sion of the theoretical significance of the concept of 

culture.” ^ Personality theory and the culture 
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concept are dealt with. 2 appendixes, by A. G. 
Meyer, discuss the concept of culture in Germany 
and Russia, and in Soviet Russia. 11-page bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7120. Lowtzky, F. Mahatma Ghandi. A con- 
tribution to the psychoanalytic understanding of 
the causes of war and the means of preventing wars. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 485-488.—Economic 
factors are not the primary causes of war. Psychic 
factors stemming from the child's aggressiveness 
towards his parents are the basic causes.—G. Elias. 

7121. Moreno, J. L. A note on sociometry and 
group dynamics. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 364-366.— 
3 principles of sociometric action are reasserted. 
The first is the full group and audience participation 
leading to collective self-expression. The second is 
the warming-up of the participants in order to 
approach the subject in the midst of actual life 
situations. Dynamic sociometry links motivation 
and action. The third principle is the consensus 
of the group and catharsis of integration which 
Moreno calls the **omnitele" and which is the result 
of the meeting.-J. Н. Bunzel. 

7122. Perugia, Angelo. Ricerche sulla dinamica 
dei rapporti sociali mediante tecniche sociometriche 
e metodi proiettivi. (Researches on the dynamics 
of social relations, using sociometric and projective 
methods.) Cont. Lab. Psicol, Univ. Sacro Cuore, 
Milano, 1952, Ser. 16, 15-69.—21 boys and 41 girls, 
aged 8 to 12, were studied by Moreno's and Mur- 
ray's and other techniques, and by daily observation. 
"Leaders" tend to show high emotional stability, 
intelligence, adequacy of adaptive behavior, capacity 
for moral judgment, and extratensivity. The 
“socially isolated” boy is especially characterized by 
social immaturity and low intelligence. The full 
expression of leadership is rarely present before 
8-9 years.—D. M. Purdy. 

7123. Pringle, Bruce M. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Contributions of research to socio- 
logical theory; opinions of sociologists, Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1952, 36, 170-176.— Letters sent to 40 leading 
sociologists in the U. S. requested examples of 
research making the greatest contribution to new 
sociological theory and new principles evolved there- 
from. Analysis of the 33 replies made is divided 
as follows: Methodological studies, group dynamics, 
attitudes, social stratification, race relations, soci- 
ometry, the family, cultural change, demography, 
mass communications, intergroup relations, and 
ecology. Conclusions are summarized.—S. 
Amatora. 

7124. Richardson, Helen M., & Hanawalt, Nel- 
son G.: Leadership as related to the Bernreuter 
personality measures: V. Leadership among adult 
women in social activities. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 141-153.—''Office-Holders were found to be 
reliably superior in all comparisons on B4-D (Domi- 
nance), FI-C (Self-Confidence), and RI-O (Richard- 
son Office-Holder Scale), but not significantly 
different from other groups on B2-S (Self-Sufficiency) 
and F2-C (Sociability). Non-Office-Holders do not 
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differ significantly from the norms or from the Non- 
Contrasting subjects."—J. C. Franklin. 


7125. Sherif, Muzafer, & Harvey, О. J. A study 
in ego functioning : elimination of stable anchorages 
in individual and group situations. Sociometry, 
1952, 15, 272-305.— The effects of various conditions 
of situational uncertainty were studied on ten 
groups. It was found that greater uncertainty of the 
situation resulted in a wider scattering of judgmental 
reactions, a greater magnitude of the norm around 
which judgments were distributed, of larger differ- 
ences between the scales and the norms of judgment, 
and the greater tendency toward convergence in 
group situations. 40 references.—J. H. Bunzel. 


7126. Stone, W. L. (Hanover Coll., Ind.) Youth 
leaders are of three types. Group, 1952, 15(2), 23— 
24.—Contrasts the “autocratic paternalistic leader,” 
"the democratic majority rule leader," and the 
"democratic cooperative leader" in terms of the 
leader's functions, his attitudes towards followers, 
motivation within the group led, and educational 

hilosophy implicit in the leader's relationship to 
his group.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

7127. Vander Werf, Lester. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Words never tell all Understanding the Child, 
1951, 20, 50-53.— Semantics of social prejudice are 
analyzed, with constructive suggestions for preven- 
tion of prejudices in children.—J. K. Tabin. 


7128. Yablonsky, Lewis. A sociometric investiga- 
tion into the development of an experimental model 
for small group canta! Sociometry, 1952, 15, 175- 
205.—3 small groups of 6 persons each were studied 
by extending the methodological research area into 
group self-analysis. Theoretical considerations as 
а result of extensive sociometric tests were (1) actor- 
oriented interaction, (2) group-centered research, 
(3) co-research action research. All stages of the 
action unit (1) warming up, (2) definition of situa- 
tion, (3) the act itself are areas for small group 
analysis. The author emphasizes that “enlisting the 
important potentiality of the elements being studied 
as aids in the research is a possibility which exists 
only in the social sciences.” — J. Н. Bunzel. 


(See also abstracts 6859, 7057) 
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7129. Bjerstedt, Ake, A 'chess-board soci " 
for sociographic representation of choice resin 
and for the analysis of “sociometric locomotions.? 
Sociometry, 1952, 15, 244-262.— This paper con- 
stitutes an attempt at a sociometric typology 
through graphic representation.—J. Н. Bunzel. 


7130. Bock, R. Darrell A thesis of ti 
sampling and sociometric testing.  Saciomatr), 1952 
15, 263-271.—A  sociometric test situation was 
developed in a ninth grade class of a private second- 
ary school, followed by interaction programs. The 
physical and attitudinal relationships of two groups 
were compared. The method employed was that 
of time-sampling which can be carried on without 
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limitations. It is possible by this method to follow 
the interaction of a group and to observe attitudinal 
relationships and their changes by successive 
applications of sociometric tests.—J. Н. Bunzel. 

7131. Bock, R. Darrell, & Husain, Suraya Zahid, 
Factors of the tele. Soctometry, 1952, 15, 206-219.— 
An attempt has been made to apply factor analysis 
to sociometric data, particularly the acceptance or 
rejection of individuals toward other members of 
the group, called “Tele,” was attempted to differ- 
entiate in its psychological and sociological variables. 
The emotional disposition of the individuals’ choices 
are to be measured objectively and thus classified.— 
J. H. Bunzel. 

7132. Bogardus, Emory S. (0. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Sociotypes. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1952, 37, 37-41.—A sociotype is a scientifically 
derived expression of the behavior of persons or of 
groups. It is the result of scientific typing and is 
based on a carefully tested study of a number of 
representative expressions of similar behavior.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

7133. Cavanaugh, Joseph A. 
ton Coll. Educ., Bellingham.) Three-dimensional 
models illustrating sociological concepts. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1952, 36, 382-388.—The application of 
quantitative abstraction can be applied to social 
science. Following this premise, the author proceeds 
to show the types of social data that can be adapted 
to 3-dimensional forms and the types and descrip- 
tions of these forms and their purposes as a means 
of description: (1) Population pyramids in 3 dimen- 
sions; (2) social status in 3 dimensions; (3) socio- 
graphic and sociometric analysis; (4) ecological 
processes.—S. M. Amatora. 

7134. Clark, Rodney A., & McGuire, Carson. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Sociographic analysis of 
sociometric valuations, Child Develpm., 1952, 23, 
129-140.—The valuation concept and its. under- 
lying theory are discussed. This is followed by an 
original method of organizing the sociometric data 
and presenting it by means of a sociograph. In this 
the subjects are arranged systematically in cliques 
and sub-groups. Cleavages in the group structure 
are indicated. The authors state that the matrices 
are reproducible and, along with derived measures, 
are comparable over successive administrations or 
between different populations.—S. М. Amatora. 

, 7135. Gage, N. L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Judg- 
ing interests from expressive behavior. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1952, 66(18), No. 350, 20 p.—Each 5 
was put through a series of performances which 
provided samples of their expressive behavior. The 
judges having been exposed to these behavioral 
samples were asked to predict the responses of the 
S's on the Kuder Preference Record items. These 
predictions were scored against the actual responses 
given. In general it appears that “the task o 
predicting strangers' interests after observations of 
their expressive behavior elicits a performance that 
has considerable generality.” Gage further found 
that “success in predicting strangers' responses 
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involved. to a slight extent the use of clues from 
expressive behavior and more a type of familiarity 
with a particular subculture.” —M. А. Seidenfeld. 


7136. Gordon, Milton M. The logic of socio- 
economic status scales. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 342- 
353.—‘‘An examination of standard socio-economic 
status scales reveals that they are based on theo- 
retical inadequacies. The definition of socio- 
economic status is usually unclear or is not related 
to the construction and validation of the scale. 
The principal difficulty is that two separate elements 
of stratification—social and economic—are combined 
in the unproven assumption either that they act as 
a unit-stimulus in evoking responses or that they are 
perfectly correlated with one another. А more 
valid scale would attempt to measure position on 
only one stratification continuum. The Warner 
Index of Status Characteristics meets this criterion." 
—J. Н. Bunzel. 


7137. Leeman, Cavin P. Patterns of sociometric 
choice in small groups: A mathematical model and 
related experimentation. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 220— 
243.—This paper constitutes a mathematical ap- 
proach to the construction of a model of reality.— 
J. H. Bunzel. 


7138. Lemann, Thomas B., & Solomon, Rich- 
ard L. Group characteristics as revealed in socio- 
metric patterns and personality ratings. Soci- 
ometry, 1952, 15, 7-90.—Residents of 3 small 
dormitories at a girls' college were used as subjects 
for a methodological study of group characteristics. 
2 kinds of rating scales were used therein, from good 
to bad and from bad to good in desirability. These 
2 different kinds of scales yielded consistently 
different results. A method for determining status 
groups was developed. Also, a method for measuring 
group cohesion was developed, as well as a method 
for measuring intensity of choice and rejection. 
Significant differences were noted. 31 references.— 
J. Н. Bunzel. 


7139. McGuire, Carson, & Clark, Rodney A. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Age-mate acceptance and 
indices of peer status. Child Develpm., 1952, 
23, 141-154.— Two alternative indices of peer 
status are reported. The two forms appear to 
approximate essential aspects of the level of accept- 
ance of subjects in classroom groupings and in 
age-mate societies. The construct represents the 
total valuations made toward a subject by his peers. 
The purpose of the paper is to describe the derivation 
of the two measures and to show how they were 
used in studying young people and their groupings.— 
S. М. Amatora. 


7140. Mendelsohn, Harold. (Amer. Jewish Сот- 
mittee, New York.) Toward systematic analyses of 
community research data. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 
36, 36-39.—An attempt is made to reconcile the 
Psycho-cultural approach to community research 
with that practiced by the structural school. The 
author urges community researchers to present their 

ndings in terms of a multidimensional scheme, 
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which he discusses, and which he maintains will 
synthesize the antithetical forces into more fruitful 
ways of scientific investigation—S. M. Amatora. 

7141. Meyer, Henry J. The sociometries of Dr. 
Moreno.  Sociometry, 1952, 15, 354-363.— The 
occasion of this article is the publication of J. L. 
Moreno; Sociometry, Experimental Method and. the 
Science of Society. The article points up the es- 
sential contributions of Moreno's theory and 
practice; among these the concepts of spontaneity, 
tele, and sociometric action receive special attention. 
The problems involved in the systematization and 
terminology are also emphasized.—J. Н. Bunzel. 

7142. Moreno, J. L. Current trends in soci- 
ometry. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 146-163.— In discuss- 
ing the Sociometric Institute, the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at M.I.T., and the Department 
of Social Relations at Harvard, the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations, and the Laboratoire 
d'Experimentation Sociometrique et Psycho-Socio- 
logique, the author discusses criteria of scientific 
sociometric research. The work of Kurt Lewin and 
Robert F. Bales is criticized. The author calls 
attention to a neglected aspect of sociometric group 
research, stating that Whereas choice and rejection 

rocesses have been studied systematically, neutral- 
ity has been persistently ignored although it has 
been the third member of the original sociometric 
trichotomy — choice-rejection-neutrality."—J. 
Bunzel. 

7143. Strauss, George. Direct observation as a 
source of quasi-sociometric information. Soci- 
ometry, 1952, 15, 141-145.—A  newly-organized 
union local was sociometrically investigated by 
direct observation. A simple sociogram was de- 
veloped at every meeting which showed consistency . 
in contacts and interaction between members and 
leaders. Cliques, isolates, and other social phenomena 
could be identified by means of direct observation.— 
J. H. Bunzel. 

7144. Tagiuri, Renato. Relational analysis: an 
extension of sociometric method with emphasis 
upon social perception. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 91- 
104.—Sociometry provides data about effective 
response of an individual to others in the group and 
the response of others to the first individual. By 
way of "guessing" or perceptual procedure the 
author attempts an extension of relational analysis. 
17 references.—J. H. Bunzel. 


(See also abstracts 6880, 7389) 
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7145. Barnett, H. G. Innovation: the basis of 
cultural change. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
ix, 462 p. $6.50.—This book presents a general 
theory of the nature of innovations, including back- 
ground, history, and reactions to innovations. The 
social consequences of innovations are emphasized. 
The term “innovation” is used as “а comprehensive 
term covering all kinds of mental constructs, 
whether they can be given sensible representation or 
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not." The author's approach is not only socio- 
psychological, but also cross-cultural. The book's 
14 chapters are organized into 4 parts: The setting, 
The incentives to innovation, Innovative processes, 
and Acceptance and rejection.—H. H. Strupp. 

7146. Boyd, George Felix. (Texas State U. 
Negroes, Houston.) The levels of aspiration of white 
and Negro children in a non-segregated elementary 
school. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 191-196.—The 
levels of aspiration of white and Negro children of 
matched intelligence were determined by using 
target and arithmetic tests and by interviews. 
Results "seem to indicate that the Negro group had 
a higher level of aspiration" and “higher verbalized 
ambitions than the white group.”—J. C. Franklin. 

7147. Kirk, William. Race relations in South 
Africa: I. Malays, coloured, Indians. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1951, 36, 3-13.—After giving some historical 
development of these races in South Africa, the 
author discusses the relationships of the groups 
among each other, gives the results of some surveys 
made, and enumerates the various problems that 
confront each. А deep-seated social disorder lies 
behind the numerous interracial conflicts. The 
only way to free South African society from danger- 
ous race tensions is to "develop an intelligent, 
cooperative attitude on the part of the European 
electorate" . . . "a minority not sufficiently en- 
lightened to take the necessary steps."—3. M. 
Amatora. 

7148. Kirk, William. Race relations in South 
Africa: IL Natives, Jews, Afrikaners, English. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 36, 84-89.—This is a con- 
tinuation of the first article on the subject (see 
27: 7147). In it the author discusses the Jews, the 
natives, the English Afrikaner relationships, and 
summarizes the problems that beset South Africa 
today.—S. M. Amatora. 

7149. Kligsberg, M. American Jewish soldiers 
on Jews and Judaism. Yivo Annu. Jewish soc. Sci., 
1950, 5, 256-265.—A contest is described, conducted 
by the Yiddish Scientific Institute (Yivo) in 1946 
among American Jewish soldiers about: My ex- 
periences as a Jew in World War II. On ground of 
52 essays 3 groups were found: (1) estranged Jews 
(Jewishness is a burden and otherwise uninteresting), 
(2) indifferent (it is an insignificant fact), (3) na- 
tional-conscious (it is a positive possession). The 
greater the estrangement, the stronger the manner of 
describing antisemitism, and more oppressive the 
feeling that the Jew ‘‘must be on guard.” The 
plupart believe that Christians think less on Jews 
concealing their Jewishness. All writers stress, 
more than civilians, the feeling of collective Jewish 
responsibility. Contestants (80% of the group), 
formerly estranged or indifferent, changed their 
attitude into a national-conscious one as a result of 
the war, of the tragedy of the European Jewry, of 
Jews being a world spread nation, and of Jewish 
religion and family.—H. Ormian. 

7150. Laubscher, B. J. F. (Mental Hosp., 
Queenstown, Cape Province, South Africa.) Sex, 
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custom and psychopathology: a study of South 
African pagan natives. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1952. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul.) 
ху, 347 р. $7.50.— The first 9 chapters are devoted 
to description and discussion of folk-lore and customs 
of the Bantu tribes of South Africa. Against this 
background problems of mental disorders and crime 
among these natives as seen in hospital patients and 
field investigations are discussed. Mental disorders, 
especially schizophrenia, are more frequent among the 
natives than is ordinarily believed. The frequency 
of psychosis among natives with a culture so entirely 
different from the European argues for an organic 
rather than a psychosocial basis for the disorders, 
This theory is discussed in one chapter which also 
considers the native’s conception of mental disorder, 
Chapters are devoted to data on sexual offenses, 
hospitalized mental patients, suicide, and stealing 
among the natives.—C. М. Louttit. 


7151. Lehrer, L. The dynamic róle of Jewish 
symbols in the psychology of the Jewish child in 
America. Yivo Annu., Jewish soc. Sci., 1951, 6, 
37-72.—]ewish American children, participating in 
a summer camp, were examined with the view of 
discovering their Jewish information and responses 
to Jewish symbols. Jewish children, brought up in 
a Jewish environment, have a certain common 
feeling, attitudes and information, regardless of the 
acquired formal schooling. Also Jewish symbols 
play a dynamic róle regardless of the kind of their 
Schooling. No significant differences between ages 
and sexes were found. In establishing a test measur- 
ing children's Jewish belongingness, the knowledge 
of their Jewish names and of at least 2 Jewish 
holidays, also recognizing “typical Jewish faces" 
should be included. Comparative studies of children 
of various backgrounds in the U.S.A. and in other 
countries are necessary.—H. Ormian. 


7152. Mailhiot, M.-Bernard. La psychodynami- 
que des minorités. (Psychodynamics of minorities.) 
Rev. Psychol, 1952, 1, 495-501.— This follows 
Lewin's theories on minorities, that their origins, 
nature, and future are socially produced. Theories 
are stated, and possible criticisms answered.—R. W. 
Husband. 


7153. Melikian, Levon, & Prothro, E. Terry. 
Social distance and social change in the Near East. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 37, 3-11.— Dodd's modifica- 
tion of the Bogardus scale was administered to 130 
sophomore students, 70 Christian, and 60 Moslem, 
representing 9 religious groups and 6 national 
groups. Rated were 11 national and 9 religious 
groups. Results were analyzed and compared with 
those of students of the same university 10 years 
ago. Findings include social distances of national 
groups greater than those of religious groups. The 
reverse was true in 1935. Antipathy for Jews is 
greater than formerly, while Armenians are more 
accepted. Attitude toward Americans is less favor- 
able. Social distances are greater than in America.— 
S. M. Amatora. 
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7154, Powell, Reed M. Sociometric analysis of 
informal groups—their structure and function in 
two contrasting communities. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 
367-399.—Two communities їп Costa Rica were 
sociometrically analyzed with regard to family and 
sick calls, discussion of personal problems, and 
borrowing of money or goods. Analysis of the 
sociograms showed that most calls were made 
within the family and relative relationships.—J. Н. 
Bunzel. 


7155. Prothro, E. Terry, & Miles, Otha King. 
Some group differences in attitudes of adult white 
Southerners toward Negroes and Jews. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1951, 36, 19—24.— The attitudes toward 
Negroes and Jews of 380 middle-class adults of 
Louisiana were studied to determine whether any 
differences in attitude were associated with differ- 
ences in age, sex, income, amount of education, or 
place of residence. Results of the study are com- 
pared with those of college students from the same 
state. List of conclusions is given.—S. M. Amatora. 


7156. Severino López, Juan. El elemento human 
y sus condiciones de vida en una poblacion tipica 
de Santiago del Estero. (The human element and 
life conditions in a typical population at Santiago 
del Estero.) An. Inst. Etnico. nac., 1951, 4(2), 
11-25.—The author is studying the ethnical and 
social features of populations in northeast Argentina. 
His principal topics are territory and economy, 
migration of people, ethnical factors, somatological 
characteristics, psychological aspects, institutions, 
the family, the cultural crossroads, with 8 figures of 
persons and landscapes. The people are Argentin- 
ians, mainly of colonial origin, with recent elements 
from Spain, Italy and the Near East. It is typical 
of Argentina, with its social stratification and devo- 
tion to commerce.—. L. Latham. 


7157. Steinbaum, I. A study of the Jewishness 
of 20 New York families. Yivo Annu. Jewish soc. 
Sci, 1950, 5, 232-255.—20 America-born Jewish 
families in N. Y. City have been searched as to 
their Jewish mode of life. All parents were brought 
up in a Jewish environment; only 38% of their 
children, however, get a formal Jewish education, 
and the Yiddish language is in every respect entirely 
strange to them. Religious laws, customs, cere- 
monies and ritual do not play any róle in the life of 
the examined families. They do not go to the 
Jewish theater, nor read Jewish press, and are not 
affiliated with Jewish nationalorganizations. Never- 
theless, they are active Jews, desire Jewish or- 
ganised life, contribute to Jewish charity, opposed 
.to intermarriage, and prefer to live among Jews. 

he answers to the question as to the future of the 
Jews in the U.S.A. are very different; the problem 
itself aroused discussion and questions on the part 
of the asked families.—H. Ormian. 


7158. Straus, Murray A. (U. Ceylon, Colombo.) 
Mental ability and cultural needs: a psychocultural 
interpretation of the intelligence performance of 
Ceylon University entrants. Indian J. Psychol., 
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1950, 25, 21-32.—As a part of the research program 
of the department of sociology in the personality 
patterns and social structure of Ceylon, the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity was administered to 
212 University of Ceylon entering students. The 
mental level of test performance is roughly equiva- 
lent to that of American entrants, with a lower 
median for women than for men. Language achieve- 
ments exceed the U. S. norm; non-language fall 
below. Factors in Ceylonese culture, such as social 
roles, tending to depreciate manual and technical 
ability and emphasize and reward verbal and 
scholarly excellence, may account for some of the 
results.—G. E. Bird. 


7159. Taylor, C. R. H. A Pacific bibliography : 
Pinte? matter relating to the native peoples of 
olynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia. Wellington, 
N. Z.: The Polynesian Society, 1951. xxix, 492 p.— 
The 4 major divisions are for Oceania, Polynesia, 
Micronesia, and Melanesia. Includes references on 
physical and mental characteristics, material and 
social culture, language, and general ethnology.— 
(Rewritten from Austral. soc. Sci. Abstr.) 


7160. Tegnaeus, Harry.  Blood-brothers: an 
ethno-sociological study of the institutions of blood- 
brotherhood with special reference to Africa. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 182 p. $12.00. 
—Blood-brotherhood, a pact between two or more 
persons established by a ritual of exchanging blood, 
is a wide spread custom with varied social and 
cultural implications. An introductory chapter 
reviews the literature reporting such pacts in all 
parts of the world and during recorded history. In 
the major second chapter descriptions of the rituals 
as reported from widely spread African tribes are 
reviewed. The practice is wide spread south of the 
Sahara with concentration in central Africa. Blood- 
brotherhood is a relationship different from kinship, 
often imposing even greater obligations. 9-page 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


7161. Zubek, John P. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Que., Can.) The Doukhobors: a genetic study in 
attitudes. J. soc. Psychol, 1952, 36, 223-239.— 
Results of the measurement of the attitudes of high 
school students and adults toward the Doukhobors 
are presented after a short history of this sect. 
Canadian children living in Doukhobor country 
showed some increase in prejudice from Grades 9 to 
12 and adult attitudes in the same communities 
approximated those of the students in Grades 11 
and 12. Adults whose occupations were competitive 
to Doukhobors' were more hostile toward Doukho- 
bors than those whose occupations were non-com- 
petitive. Adults’ answers to "'like-dislike" questions 
show that the "typical" Doukhobor is seen as “а 
skilled and industrious farmer, clean, hospitable, 
and respectful to his elders, possessed of a strong 
community spirit, and musically and artistically ` 
gifted. On the negative side he is pictured as 
dishonest and undependable, an obstinate non- 
conformist to Canadian law, addicted to immoral 
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exhibitions in public, and often churlish and ill- 
mannered in social contacts."—J, C. Franklin. 


(See also abstracts 6916, 7089, 7197, 7393) 
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7162. Anderson, C. Arnold. (U. Kentucky, Lex- 
ington.), Brown, James C., & Bowman, Mary Jean. 
Intelligence and occupational mobility. J. Polit. 
Econ., 1952, 60, 218-239.—The authors take into 
consideration 3 components in occupational mo- 
bility: maldistribution of fathers, regression of 
intelligence of sons and shifts in occupational 
structure from one generation to the next. The 
article presents a step in the study of American 
ideology of “Room at the top” and brings in the 
efficiency goal of economic theory. A more adequate 
measurement of the correlation between intelligence 
and occupational mobility would advance further 
studies in this area.—J. E. Barber. 

7163. Eisenstadt, S. N.  Institutionalization of 
immigrant behavior. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 373-396. 
— The concrete performance of various roles by 
immigrants to Israel is described. This is carried 
out in terms of the transformation of the immigrant's 
primary group and the conditions of absorption. 
5 types of adjustments were found: the isolate 
apathetic family, the isolated stable family, the 
isolated active family, the cohesive ethnic group 
and the self-transforming cohesive ethnic group. 
In general the predispositions of new immigrants are 
the basic determinants of their behavior when newly 
arrived. Changes come about through the develop- 
ment of new role and status expectations—R. A. 
Littman. 

7164. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Social class and basic personality structure. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1952, 36, 355-363.—In answering the 
question, Do different social classes produce different 
basic personalities?, the author cites (1) evidence 
for cultural similarity among social classes in basic 
personality structure, and (2) evidence for hetero- 
geneity of basic personality in social classes. From 
here he proceeds to show how classes may be said 
to differ in personality.—S. M. Amatora. 

7165, Leger, Samuel H. (George Pepperdine 
Coll., Los Angeles, Calif.) The concept of institu- 
tionalization. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 177-182. — 
The conceptual tools heretofore used in the study 
of social institutions are inadequate. An intrinsically 
important field is neglected. The article discusses 
a legitimate and necessary preparation for the 
empirical research in which the concepts offered 
must be tests. They must be judged by their 
contribution to the more adequate description, 
comparison and classification of social institutions 
on a multi-cultural basis.—S. M. Amatora. 

7166. Lu, Yi-Chuang. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Marital 
roles and marriage adjustment. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1952, 36, 364—368.—Using 603 married couples who 
were living in Chicago during their engagement, the 
author investigated the relation between the domi- 
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nant-equalitarian-submissive role in marriage and 
marital adjustment. He concludes, on the basis of 
statistically significant critical ratios, that in general 
the equalitarian relationship or democratic partner- 
ship is correlated with good marital adjustment, and 
the dominance of either the husband or the wife is 
associated with poor adjustment in marriage.—S, M. 
Amatora. 


7167. Robb, J. H. A study of anti-semitism in a 
working-class community. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. 
Soc., 1952, 3, 46.—Abstract. 


7168. Schueller, G. K. The Politburo. Hoover 
Inst. Stud., Series B: Elite Stud., 1951, No. 2; 
уі, 79 p.—Who the 27 members of the Politburo 
were (from 1917 until the present time) and how 
they achieved and retained their exalted positions 
is reported in terms of their social class, geographic 
origins and movements, personal history, occupa- 
tional history, political history, and miscellaneous 
characteristics. The Politburo, like the leadership 
body of most other dictatorships, was in many 


respects self-perpetuating, and replacements were: 


slow and few. It is concluded that "... the 
revolution of 1917 was led and organized by brilliant, 
young intellectuals from a middle-class background. 
In the course of the establishment of the Soviet State, 
the need for such people diminished, and they were 
gradually replaced by less colorful but efficient 
administrators and organizers." 31 references.— 
E. L. Gaier. 


7169. Stroup, Atlee LeVere. A study of the 
Burgess-Cottrell System of predicting marital suc- 
cess or failure. Ohio State U., Abstr. Dissert. . . . 
EST ME 1952, No. 63, 355-358.—A bstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


7170. Tarver, James D. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville.) Age at marriage and duration of marriages 
of divorced couples. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 36, 
102-106.—Relationship between age at marriage 
and duration of marriage was analyzed for all 
couples obtaining divorces in Wisconsin during 
calendar years, 1915, 1920, 1935, 1940, 1945. 
Women who married at age 30 and older had the 
shortest mean duration of marriage; men who 
married at age 35 and older had shortest mean 


duration of marriage. Detailed analysis is given.— 


S. M. Amatora. 


7171. Zetterberg, Hans І. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The religious conversion as a change О 
social roles. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 159-166.— 
Data for this study were collected from a youth 
organization of a revivalist church in Sweden. 
stratified area sample of 9 clubs affiliated with the 
Swedish Mission Covenant Youth returned 399 
questionnaires. Tetrachoric correlations are use 
in analysis of the various relationships. Explanation 
is made in light of the cultural milieu of the group 
to account for the phenomenon of the sudden relig- 
ious conversion.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstract 7446) 
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7172. Cherry, E. Colvin. (U. London, England.) 
The communication of information. (An historical 
review.) Amer. Scient., 1952, 40, 641—664 ; 724-725. 
—Communication is that which links any organism 
together; this is one of man's oldest activities. In 
this review the author discusses historically such 
topics as languages and codes, communication 
theory, brain action and mechanical brains, and the 
significance of communication in scientific method. 
The idea of information in the communication theory 
sense has significance in many scientific fields and 
promises to be a fundamental scientific concept. 
60 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


7173. Deutsch, Karl W. On communication 
models in the social sciences. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1952, 16, 356-380.—A general theoretical discussion 
of models as ‘‘structures of symbols and operating 
rules which are supposed to match a set of relevant 
points in an existing structure or process,” describes 
the functions and desirable properties of models and 
introduces a strategy of research on organizations 
that stems from communications theory and 
cybernetics. The author suggests concrete research 
on the connection of formal and informal channels 
of communication and control in organizations, and 
on their maintenance. Не proposes specific em- 
pirical questions on "learning," “memory” and 
“monitoring” of organizational communications, and 
relates these to decision-systems and to the concept 
of growth in organizations.—H. W. Riecken. 


7174. Fishman, Joshua A. (611 W. 114 St., New 
York.) Degree of bilingualism in a Yiddish school 
and leisure time activities. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 155-165.—“‘ Yiddish bilinguality, in and of itself, 
does not seem to have affected the play and other 
leisure time patterns or choices...” for no 
corresponding relationship was found to exist be- 
tween a comprehensive list of "voluntary activities, 
no matter how they were grouped, and degree of 
bilinguality."—J. C. Franklin. 


7175. Harris, Zellig 5. (0. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. ^ Discourse analysis: a sample text. 
Language, 1952, 28, 474-494.— Using the method of 
discourse analysis presented previously (see 27 : 387), 
Harris analyzes a sample text of 9 sentences to 
yield 4 structural equivalence classes. “Їп respect 
to these classes the sentences are indeed all saying 
the same thing."—J. B. Carroll. 


7176. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
An objective psychology of grammar. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, 1952. xvi, 344 p. $6.00.— 
This is a reissue (see 10: 4159), essentially un- 
Changed except for correction of typographical 
errors.—C. М. Louttit. 

7177. Miller, George A. (M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.) What is information measurement? Amer. 
Psychologist, 1953, 8, 3-11—‘Information theory 
Provides a yardstick for measuring organization." 
Basic concepts of the theory are discu: and 
illustrated. Application of the theory seems to fall 
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in one of two types described as (1) The transmission 
situation and (2) The sequential situation. 36 
references.— А. Mathias. 


7178. Schacter, Stanley. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
meapolis., & Hall, Robert. Group derived re- 
Straints and audience persuasion. Hum. Relat., 
1952, 5, 397—406.— Students were recruited to serve 
in an experiment as subjects. The volunteering 
conditions were varied to determine the role of 
various restraining factors. The objective of the 
study was to determine effectiveness of a variety of 
audience persuasion techniques. Results: there 
were more volunteers where restraints against 
volunteering were low, volunteers from high re- 
straint groups were more likely to appear as per 
schedule and very high-restraint groups are an 
uneconomical source of subjects.—R. A. Littman, 
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7179. Anderson, Forrest N. (First Cong. Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Psychiatric helps to the pastoral 
counselor. J, Pastoral Care, 1952, 6(Fall), 34-38.— 
The psychiatrist knows very little about man's 
spiritual gropings, yet he has been maneuvered into 
a position where he gives unwarranted answers on 
the goals of life. However, he has learned some 
things of value to the pastor: as (1) how the human 
being works. (2) He has learned the dangers in the 
desire to give help, which ignores the rights and 
capacities of other persons.—P. E. Johnson. 


7180. Coldenson, Robert M. Toward under- 
standing mental illness. Educ. Screen., 1952, 31, 
376-377; 394-395.—The author points out that the 
educational film can make a contribution toward 
understanding mental illness by presenting the 
positive side of the mental health concept. Points 
which might be covered are (1) mental illness does 
not strike ‘‘out of the blue,” but follows a long 
history of various conflicts and relationships; 
early treatment increases chance of success; (3 
average mental patient is not "out of his mind” but 
struggling to overcome disturbed emotions, and 
often “normal” procedures such as crafts and arts, 
sedatives, and social life will help him; (4) place 
where treatment occurs is a hospital, not a prison; 
(5) most patients recover enough to be discharged.— 
E. W. J. Faison. 


7181. National Association for Mental Health, 
Inc. 1952 directory of psychiatric clinics and other 
resources in the United States. New York: Author, 
1952. vi, 138 р. $1.25.—A directory by states of 
mental health authorities, state institutions, VA 
hospitals, mental health associations, and com- 
munity clinics for children and adults. Clinic is 
defined as a "service for ambulatory patients which 
has a psychiatrist in attendance at regularly sche- 
duled hours."—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 6921, 7099) 
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7182, Ajax, Margaret. Qualities essential to 
practice; an experiment identifying critical examples 
of behavior in casework. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 
1952, 23, 33-61.—Incidents of social workers’ 
behavior were classified into the six qualities which 
social workers had agreed to be necessary for success 
in the field. When these incidents were presented to 
workers for rating, there was good agreement as to 
whether the behavior was good social work practice, 
but very marked disagreement as to what quality 
was indicated by the behavior. This, it was ob- 
served, may be due to the fact that personality is a 
whole and should not be compartmentalized into 
isolated bits.—G. Elias. 

7183. СаШегі, Bruno, & Semerari, Aldo. (U. 
Rome, Italy.)  L'analisi con le amine simpatico- 
mimetiche (**Weck-analyse") nella diagnostica psi- 
chiatrica d'urgenza. Analysis with sympatho- 
mimetic amines ('"Weck-analyse") in emergency 
psychiatric diagnosis.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psi- 
chtat., 1952, 13, 509—537.— The use of chemical 
methods for purposes of psychiatric diagnosis is 
demonstrated especially with reference to the use 
of sympathomimetic amines. The study is supple- 
mented with the presentation of 34 cases analyzed in 
detail. The author states that "Weck-analysis" as 
a pharmacodynamic method “is certainly useful 
for a first diagnostic orientation. . . ." French, 
English and German summaries p.539. 47-item 
bibliography.—4. Мапой. 


(See also abstract 6865) 


DrAGNOsIS & EVALUATION 


7184. Albarracín Gilbert, Clotilde. Confección y 
ensayo de standardización de un test de vocabulario 
para la medida de inteligencia. (Construction and 
tentative standardization of a vocabulary test for 
the measurement of intelligence.) Educación, 1952, 
7, 235-248.— The process of constructing a vocabu- 
lary test similar to Terman’s is described. The 
influence of school grade and chronological age in the 
progress of an individual's vocabulary was revealed. 
School experience was found to be more influential. 
Two lists, each of 45 words, were finally obtained 
and arranged according to difficulty. Lists and 
norms for each list are included.—E. Sanchez- 
Hidalgo. 

7185. Auld, Frank, Jr. The influence of social 
class on tests of personality. Drew Univ. Bull., 
1952, 40, 3-16.— The evidence offered by this article 
points to differences in responses to personality 
tests between middle-class and lower-class people. 
Middle-class individuals seem to get better scores 
than the lower-class. The conclusion is reached that 
if tests of personality discriminate between the 
members of different social classes then it is essential 
for investigators to match their subjects for social 
class. Without such matching, the author says, 

one cannot be sure that groups that are compared 
differ because of the way they are meant to differ 
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rather than because of different social levels. 32 
references.— V. M. Staudt. 

7186. Babington Smith, B. Some theoretical 
problems encountered in the course of making a 
projection test. Quart. Bull. Brit. bsychol. Soc., 
1951, 2, 37.—Abstract. 


7187. Bauer, Herbert. Uber charakterologische 
Selbstbeurteilung. (Evaluation of one's own per- 
sonality.) Wien. Z. Phil. Psychol. Péddag., 1950, 
3, 60-71.— People tend to overrate themselves when 
judging their personality traits." An identical, 
generally favorable, fictitious ‘personality profile" 
was given to 145 S's, supposedly based on hand- 
writing samples secured earlier. S’s were asked to 
adjust the ratings with which they disagreed and to 
comment on the applicability of the profiles. Only 
10% of the ratings were adjusted, mostly in the 
favorable direction. Only 5% of the S's commented 
negatively. The popular questionnaire methods of 
evaluating personality, and attempts to validate 
personality diagnoses by agreement with the 
evaluated subject's opinion of himself should be 
POM in the light of these findings.—4A. 0. 

055. 


7188. Bhattacharyya, С. С. A comparative study 
of reliability of temperament tests. Indiam J. 
Psychol., 1950, 25, 99-101.—Among the tests used 
were word-association, subjective paired words, 
Neymann-Kohlstedt Introversion-Extraversion Test, 
and a questionnaire on neurotic symptoms of persons 
seeking vocational guidance at the University of 
Calcutta, to discover how far temperament can be 
measured, whether the tests measure the same 
quality, or whether they have a common element, 
and the relationship among the common elements 
measured by different tests.—G. E. Bird. 


7189. Bisi, S. C. A study on neurotic question- 
naire test. Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 95-97.— 
This test of temperament, by Bose, has been used 
in the University of Calcutta since 1939. It consists 
of 63 questions with a total score of 1000. It was 
administered to 504 normal cases over 12 years of 
age. The conclusion reached is that there isa need 
for re-evaluation of the questions.—G. E. Bird. 


7190. Bonnardel, R. Le test des disques. (The 
Disk Test.) Travail hum., 1952, 15, 219-228.— 
Copper disks, pierced with 7 holes, were to be placed 
ona set of 4 irregularly spaced pegs. 10,000 S’s were 
tested, including apprentices, professional people, 
engineers, women, various ages, clerical workers, an 
representatives of various countries and races. 
Results were more diversified than conclusive.— 
R. W. Husband. 

7191. Brogden, Hubert E. (Personnel Res. Sect, 
U. S. Army, Washington, D. C.) The primary 
personal values measured by the Allport-Vernc® 

est, “A Study of Values.” Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 
66(16), No. 348, 31 р.—А group of 200 male students 
of the University of Illinois were given the Allport- 
Vernon "Study of Values."  Tetrachoric ine 
correlations of 60 of the items were computed an 
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eleven centroid factors were extracted and rotated 
to an oblique simple structure.” Ten first-order 
factors were identified and include general aesthetic 
interest, interest in fine arts, belief in “culture,” 
anti-religious evaluative tendency, anti-aggression, 
humanitarian tendency, interest in science, tendency 
toward liberalism, theoretic interest and “rugged 
individualism.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7192. Dérken, Herbert, Jr. (Verdun Protestant 
Hosp., Montreal, Can.) The inkblot test; clinical 
application of a brief projective technique. Ror- 
schachiana, 1952, 1, 196-221.—On the basis of his 
own research, the author suggests that a single 
Rorschach-like inkblot, produced by the subject 
according to standard directions, may be economi- 
cally employed as a screening device and tool for 
prolonged follow-up studies. The method is dis- 
cussed in terms of data from a representative sample 
of major diagnostic groups. ‘The findings support 
the hypothesis that the psychological structure of the 
subject governs his projections, to an extent, 
independently of the test material." 62 references.— 
Н. Р. David. 

7193. Dörken, Herbert, Jr. (Verdun Hosp., 
Montreal, Que., Can.) The ink blot test: clinical 
application of a brief projective test. Rev. Psychol., 
1952, 1, 443-468.—Àn elementary form of the 
Rorschach technique was shown to have a useful 
role in clinical investigation: as a screening tool, as 
an aid to differential diagnosis, and as a method 
suitable for prolonged follow-up studies. 449 cases 
are analyzed, to demonstrate its validity—R. W. 
Husband. 


7194. Greenberg, Pearl (У.А. Ment. Hyg. 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.) The use of the graphomotor 
projection test in describing the personality of a 
group of normal girls. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 1, 469— 
494.—The Gehl-Kutash Graphomotor Projection 
Test was administered to 34 freshman nursing 
students at Rutgers. Normality was established 
by various tests, records, and interview. The author 
claims that analysis of graphic productions item by 
item produces a good picture of the girl's actual 
behavior, reflecting individual differences, even 
within this normal group. The test takes just half 
an hour to administer, and only a few minutes to 
ѕсоге.— А, W. Husband. 


7195. László, Carl. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Beitrag zur Szondischen Schicksalsanalyse einer 
Familie des paroxysmalen Triebkreises. (Con- 
tribution to Szondi's ‘Schicksalsanalyse” of a 
family with paroxysmal drive-system.) Z. Psycho- 
ther, med. Psychol, 1953, 3, 32-37.—The family 
described conforms closely to Szondi’s paroxysmal 
drive-system syndrome. The typical characteristics 
of the affected members, their illnesses, and selection 
of friends and love partners are examined. The 
amily tree is reproduced. In accordance with 
Szondi's theory, this family shows an accumulation 
of epilepsy, hysterical reactions, and symptoms 
шеспе by Szondi as epileptiform and hysterical.— 

‚ Ochs. 
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7196. Lehmann, Heinz, & Dorken, J. H., Jr. 
(Verdun Prot. Hosp., Montreal, Que., Can.) The 
clinical application of the Verdun projective battery. 
Canad. J. Psychol, 1952, 6, 164-172.—Clinical 
interpretation of the Verdun battery shows that, 
although designed as a quantitative screening device, 
it is also valuable qualitatively for interpreting 
psychopathology and for differential test diagnosis.— 
J. Bucklew. 

7197. Litter, Victor A. Méthode projective pour 

Pétude psychologique des populations primitives: 
le test idéographique avec une référence spéciale 
aux écritures des aborigénes du plateau bolivien. 
(A projective method for the psychological study of 
primitive populations: the ideographic test with a 
special reference to the writings of the aborigines of 
the Bolivian plateau.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1952, 
1, 565-575.—Discovery of a writing with primitive 
ideographic characters employed by the aborigines 
of Bolivia suggested to the author the possibility 
of repeating the ideographic elements in a standard- 
ized test by obtaining from children and adults, 
healthy and ill, the repetition of the graphics of 
primitives by means of an ideational stimulus. The 
test obtained represents an inverse form of the 
Rorschach.—F, С. Sumner. 
. 7198. Maleci, O., & Montanari, M. (Padua U., 
Italy. Su alcune modificazioni nei punteggi del 
test Wechsler-Bellevue per il suo impiego nella 
provincia di Padova. (Some modifications in the 
` scoring of Wechsler-Bellevue for its use in the 
province of Padua.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1952, 13, 584-606.—The present study gives the 
data on the standardization of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue in Italy based on the examination of a 
sample of 150 subjects, 20-25 years of age of the 
province of Padua. Comprehensive data on the 
method of standardization and distribution of 
scores are given. The test used is the Italian 
translation of Wechsler-Bellevue as made by G. Roi. 
—A. Малой. 

7199. Morali-Daninos, A; Canivet, N., & Thierry- 
Mieg, В. Le test “7”! en psychotechnique. (The 
“Z” test in psychotechnics.) Travail hum., 1952, 
15, 277-291.— The “Z” test is proposed as an 
improvement over the Rorschach, in that it is more 
practical to administer, score, and interpret. Three 
large pictures are projected successively on a screen. 
They are, in turn: plain, colored and cut into ribbons, 
and evocative of kinesthetic imagery. Factors 
sought after are listed in some detail. The authors 
urge one not to use this test alone, but as a further 
diagnostic instrument; but they do state that it may 
help in judging normality on intellectual or affective 
planes, abnormality in either, or borderline cases 
needing reeducation.—R. W. Husband. 

7200. Müller-Suur, Hemmo. Psychiatrische Er- 
fahrungen mit dem Wartegg-Zeichentest. (Рзу- 
chiatric experiences with the Wartegg Drawing 
Test.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 446-450.— The useful- 
ness of the Wartegg Drawing Test for differential 
diagnosis is explored, using the following test 
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samples: 50 feebleminded, 50 senile dementias, a 
series of organic dementias, 100 epileptics, and 200 
schizophrenics. Compared with the schizophrenic 
group, the other cases as a group failed to integrate 
the starting design elements given on the blank in 
their finished drawings, and showed marked repeti- 
tion of simple graphic themes. Other signs which 
roughly differentiated the single diagnostic group- 
ings are described in detail. It is concluded that for 
maximum value the Wartegg Test should always be 
used with other tests. Nine protocols are re- 
produced.—E. W. Eng. 

7201. Perry, Philip C. The G-Z temperament 
map (R-gram). [Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sheridan 
Supply Co.], 1952. 2 p.—This is an “interpretive 
device for the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey” to be used with the Profile Chart for their 
test issued by the same publisher. The theoretical 
basis of the device is the configurational analysis of 
correlations.—C. M. Louttit. 


7202. Sastry, N. S. N., Rao, S. K. Ramachandra, 
& Satyanarayana, M. C. Security Index. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 33-38.—4 questionnaire of 100 
questions covering the aspects that contribute to a 
sense of individual security was given to 80 middle- 
class unmarried men, aged 20-26, well-educated and 
earning Rs 50 to Rs 200 a month. In all, 50 replies 
were received. The range in scores was 0 to 96, 
showing a normal probability distribution. The 
regression coefficients indicate that social, economic, 
and personal factors are the most dominant in 
determining the security index. The physical 
correlated highly with personal, social, and religious. 
Yet the total contribution of this factor in determin- 
ing the index is negative. This pilot survey warrants 
further exploration, to determine the extent of 
security people enjoy.—G. E. Bird. 


7203. Schaffner, Jürg. (Münsterlingen Hosp., 
Zurich, Switzerland. Die ‘Versager” im Form- 
deutversuch von Rorschach und im Associations- 
experiment von Jung. (‘‘Rejections’” on the Ror- 
schach test and "blocking" on Jung’s Association 
test.) Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 167-196.— Analysis 
of 929 Rorschach protocols and 629 association tests 
did not yield a statistically significant relationship 
between ‘“‘rejections” on the former and “blocking” 
on the latter. When the total number of Rorschach 
responses falls within the normal range, rejections 
cannot be considered indicative of pathology. In 
contrast to psychopaths and schizophrenics, epi- 
leptics and organics block more often on the Asso- 
ciation test than on the Rorschach. 29 references.— 
H. P. David. 

7204. Schneider, Ernst. Der Szondi-Versuch. 
(The Szondi Test.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1952. 
(New York: Grune & Stratton.) 80 p. Swiss Fr. 
9.50.—In an attempt to introduce the Szondi test 
to non-psychiatrically trained professional workers, 
the author summarizes the central core of Szondi's 
theoretical constructs. Reference is made to 
Szondi's earlier volume but the presentation of test 
administration and interpretation incorporates the 
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most recent revisions. In conjunction with Szondi's 
genetic theory of drives, the author also offers his 
own psychological theory. The practical use of the 
test is illustrated by means of 6 individual cases,— 
H. P. David. 

7205. Siguán, Miguel. Las pruebas proyectivas y 
el conocimiento de la personalidad individual. (The 
projective tests and the cognition of the individual 
personality.) Monogr. Cienc. mod., 1952, 38, 116 р. 
—The investigation into the nature and principles 
of projective methods leads to the “projective 
hypothesis" that “the personality is a structured 
whole іп which each element depends in its being 
and working on all the other elements and that 
therefore all of them cooperate in each act and in each 
moment in the behavior of the individual." The 
result of a projective test is dependent upon a certain 
affective transfer between the subject and the psychol- 
ogist. A classification of projective tests is offered, 
and it is stated that it is more important to concen- 
trate on the study of the existing projective tests than 
to invent new ones. The discussion of the psycho- 
logical mechanism of projective tests stresses the 
problems arising from the perception of forms in the 
Rorschach and the comprehension of attitudes in the 
T.A.T. Bibliography.— M. Haas. 

7206. Stott, D. Н. А child-personality guide, 
Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 5-9.—A 
schedule has been drawn up with the dual purpose of 
providing workers in the field of child care with a 
standard method of assessing and reporting upon the 
emotional development of children, and of providing 
a research instrument for the study of child-per- 
sonality. It consists of some 305 behavioral items, 
together with a section dealing with the contacts 
between the child and its relatives, if any. | 
universal, or nearly universal, behavior is omitted 
as being of little diagnostic value. The schedule is 
designed to be used with children between the ages 
of 5 and 15.—P. F. C. Castle. 


7207. Szondi, L. Triebpathologie. Erster Band. 
Elemente der exakten Triebpsychologie und Trieb- 
psychiatrie, (Pathology of drives. Volume One. 
Principles of an exact drive psychology and drive 
psychiatry.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1952. 543 p. 
Swiss Fr. 58.00.—The current text presents ex- 
tensions and revisions in Szondi's genetically oriente 
theory of drives. Changes in test administration 
and new methods of test interpretation are discussed. 
Szondi illustrates the new techniques and discourses 
on depth psychology, psychoses and neuroses wit! 
the aid of 43 individual case profiles and numerous 
diagnostic signs and syndromes. He cautions that 
the Szondi test must be utilized within the frame- 
work of his own theoretical rationale and that 
any other application is inappropriate. 158-item 
bibliography.—H. P. David. 

7208. Tomkins, Silvan S. (Princeton U., N. 2 
The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement e 2 
Trans. М. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 15, 46-50.—The 
picture arrangement test is described and the theory 
on which it is based along with its characteristics 
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are distinguished from other projection tests. By 
employing more highly structured stimuli and 
utilizing rare response in diagnosis it gains in 
certainty but loses in efficiency.—J. Bucklew. 

7209. Vernon, Philip E. (0. London, Eng.) 
L'interprétation des tests d'intelligence. — (Inter- 
pretation of intelligence tests.) Travail hum., 1952, 
15, 177-184.—IQ scores are often misinterpreted, 
for these reasons: scale units may not be equal; 
environmental influences affect measured intelli- 
gence; norms, especially beyond school age, are often 
inaccurate; tests have different variabilities; ad- 
ministrative errors may be present; coaching or 
practice give invalid increases; factorial analysis 
shows that somewhat different abilities are tested 
with various tests. English summary.—R. W. 
Husband. 

7210. Weinschenk, Curt. Über die Bedeutung 
der Prüfung des unmittelbaren Gedüchtnisses für 
die Psychiatrie. (The psychiatric significance of the 
test of direct memory.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 441— 
446.—The older psychiatric distinction. between 
attention and memory is shown to be invalid, and a 
distinction between ''direct" and "indirect" memory 
is proposed in its place. The author tests direct 
memory by determining the largest number of one- 
place numbers that the patient can recite correctly 
immediately after they have been read to him. 
Indirect memory is measured by the number of 
places in the longest number that the subject can 
reproduce correctly after being diverted from think- 
ing about the number for 30 seconds after it has 
been read to him. Memory performance quotients 
are derived from these two indices, and examples of 
their usefulness in psychiatric diagnosis discussed.— 
E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 6873, 6874, 7046, 7406) 
TREATMENT METHODS 


7211. Abély, Paul. La notion de réceptivité en 
pratique psychiatrique; ses applications thérapeuti- 
ques et psychologiques. (The notion of receptivity 
in psychiatric practice; its therapeutic and psycho- 
logical applications.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1952, 
2(2), 205-223.— The factor of individual difference 
in receptivity of the nervous tissue to exogenous 
influences, physical or psychic, is discussed as of 
great significance in psychological medicine, partic- 
ularly psychosomatic medicine. Evidences of the 
role of receptivity (sensitivity) are adduced on the 
biological, .psychophysiological, and psychiatric 
levels.—F. C. Sumner. 

7212. Balint, Michael. On love and hate. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 355-362.—We hate 
people who, though important to us, refuse to 
become our cooperative partners despite our at- 
tempts to win their affection. Therefore psycho- 
analysis must elicit hatred in patients; and this 
hatred is resolved in one of following ways: (1) by 
creating a barrier of hatred towards the analysand, 
the patient thus disguising his narcissistic desires to 
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cling on the therapist, (2) by perpetuation of the 
dependence as in interminable analysis, or (3) by 
idealization of the analysand and dependently 
identifying with him. This latter solution is the 
best because, although it leaves the patient with a 
crutch, it solves the problem of hate with the least 
damage to the long lasting happiness potentialities 
in the patient.—G. Elias. ү 


. 7213. Banshchikov, V. M., & Rapoport, А. M. 
Elektrosudorozhnaía terapiíà v  psikhonevrologi- 
cheskikh bol'nitsakh SSSR.  (Electroconvulsive 
therapy in the psychoneurological hospitals of the 
USSR.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52 (3), 67—81. 
—Utilization of electroshock therapy dropped mark- 
edly in Soviet psychoneurological hospitals during 
1950. Itsapplication should be severely limited, and 
its use directed, in the main, toward the treatment of 
presenile psychoses and certain forms of schizo- 
phrenia.—J. D. London. К 


7214, Baruk, Henri; Amiel, —, & Guyot, —. 
Contribution 4 l'étude de certaines suites de la 
psychochirurgie frontale: le puérilisme, les haines, 
les impulsions au meurtre, l'euphorie apparente 
avec le désespoir profond. (Contribution to the 
study of certain sequelae of frontal psychosurgery: 
puerilism, hatreds, impulsions to murder, apparent 
euphoria with profound despondency.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1952, 2, 177-204.—Case histories and post- 
operative test results of 2 lobotomized patients are 
presented, in which the post-operative behavior was 
deviant.—F. C. Sumner. 


7215. Clark, Dorothy E. California upgrades the 
care of its mentally Ш. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 
1372-1373.— This is a progress report showing what 
California Department of Mental Hygiene is doing 
to improve the quality of care patients receive in its 
mental hospitals. The article describes the first step 
—-setting the minimum standards.—S. M. Amatora, 


7216. Commission on Group Psychotherapy. Re- 
port to the World Federation for Mental Health: 
Section V, Group psychotherapy in institutions. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 274-279.—The 
institutions discussed here are correctional, where 
groups are employed in 3 major fields: the manage- 
ment and conduct of the institution, group recrea- 
tion, and direct psychotherapy. The cottage unit is 
being recognized as a major factor in the treatment 
of delinquents. There is much more group work 
being carried out than group psychotherapy, altho 
experience is revealing that group psychotherapy is 
beneficial—N. M. Locke. 


7217. Commission on Group Psychotherapy. Re- 
port to the World Federation for Mental Health: 
Section VI, Summary, Conclusions, and Recom- 
mendations. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 
280-283.— Gives several points of agreement reached 
by the Commission in surveying the practises and 
theory of group psychotherapy, points relating to 
society and to interpersonal relations in general.— 
N. M. Locke. 
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7218. Corsini, Raymond J. Immediate therapy; 
with special emphasis upon psychoanalysis and 
psy + Group Psychother., 1952, 4, 322-330. 
—In terms of time-economy of treatment psycho- 
analysis is generally consideted slow and expensive. 
On the other hand, “if psychodrama as a method of 
psychic cure is as good as any other, and since it 
appears to be faster, then at least from an economic 
point of view it is of greater social value than psycho- 
analysis." Psychodrama involves individual therapy 
in group situation, self-direction, and a peak of 
emotional effect “which should be within the sub- 
ject's limit of tolerance but beyond the threshold of 
control.” The author's principles of group therapy 
include: rapid therapy because resistance tends to 
increase, precipitation of anxiety and refusal to 
reduce it, irradiation of solutions to various areas, 
release, and teleology in terms of goal direction.— 
V. Johnson. 


7219. Davis, John Eisele. (VA, Washington, 
D.C.) Clinical applications of recreational therapy. 
Springfield, Ш.: С. С. Thomas, 1952. xii, 118 р. 
$3.75.—This monograph in the American Lecture 
series in Physical Medicine, as edited by W. A. 
Selle, sets forth in 46 topical sections the rationale, 
methods, values, and interdisciplinary relationships 
of recreation as adjunctive treatment when extended 
beyond the level of play therapy with children to the 
adult psychiatric patient. Training and personality 
requirements for the recreational therapist are 
discussed.—L. A. Pennington. 


7220. deForest, Izette. Restoration of personal 
integrity: the keynote of psychoanalytic therapy. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 6(Fali), 45-52.—Reprinted 
from Character and Personality (see 20: 773). 


7221. de Grazia, Sebastian. Errors of psycho- 
therapy. New York: Doubleday, 1952. 288 p. 
$3.00.—Neuroses and psychoses are maintained to 
be moral disorders, a consequent of moral estrange- 
ment from the community. Neither psychotherapy 
nor religion fulfill their responsibility of upholding 
a consistent morality for all; psychiatry because 
it blinds itself to the value of morality; churches 
because they are failing to provide a consistent 
morality for all. The author perceives the function 
of political science to be the creation of the concept 
of “ап ideal of man.” Such an ideal is to be used 
by all therapists as a model on which to fashion 
their therapeutic goals.—J. A. Stern. 


7222, Dunbar, Flanders. Technical problems in 
analysis of psychosomatic disorders with special 
reference to precision in short-term psychotherapy. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 385-396.— Psycho- 
analysts can and should administer brief psycho- 
therapy. Greater skill is required for brief than for 
more traditional analysis. The obstacles and pitfalls 
in brief analysis are discussed with accompanying 
case histories.—G. Elias. 

7223. Eysenck, Н. J. The effects of psycho- 
therapy. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 41. 
—Abstract. 
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7224. Freeman, Thomas. Some comments on 
views underlying the use of ether and carbon 
dioxide in psychotherapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1952, 25, 148-155.—"''A description is given of the 
theories proposed to account for the therapeutic 
changes caused by ether and carbon dioxide. 
Criticism is levelled at their one-sided physiological 
orientation and their neglect. of psychological 
influences. A satisfactory theory of action can only 
be advanced by taking into consideration the un- 
conscious dynamic forces which are set free by the 
technique of the treatments."— C. L. Winder. 


7225. Gorlow, Leon (Syracuse U., N. Y.), Hoch, 
Erasmus L., & Telschow, Earl Е. The nature of 
nondirective group psychotherapy; an experimental 
investigation. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. viii, 
143 p. $3.25.—This volume which reports the 
results of a cooperative investigation to study the 
process of nondirective group psychotherapy is 
divided into 7 chapters: Introduction; Review of the 
literature; The procedure; The nature of the group 
process in nondirective group psychotherapy by 
Erasmus L. Hoch; An analysis of the behavior of 
members as therapists by Leon Gorlow; An analysis 
of the role of the leader by Earl F. Telschow; 
Summary and conclusions. 1i01-item bibliography. 
—S. Hutter. 


7226. Hulse, Wilfred. Group psychotherapy at 
the Fourth International Congress on Mental 
Health. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 270- 
272.—Brief summaries of the papers read during the 
technical meeting on group practises, and a comment 
on the growth of interest in group psychotherapy 
among the South and Central American countries.— 
N. M. Locke. 


7227. Hyde, Robert W. (Boston (Mass.) Psycho- 
pathic Hosp.) Communication of feeling in group 
psychotherapy. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 6(Fall), 
26-33.—Interpersonal communication often fails 
through non-perception of feelings of self and others. 
In group therapy one’s own perceptions are con- 
tinually compared with and tested by the perceptions 
of others. And when the atmosphere of the group is 
secure one is supported in learning to perceive an 
express his true feelings. To that extent he under- 
stands himself better and is able to improve his 
relationships by more effective communication of 
feeling —P. E. Johnson. 


7228. Klein, Melanie. The origins of transfer- 
ence. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 433-438.— 
The individual enters object relations as soon as he 
can emote, although the object may be the internal- 
ized self in the early stages of narcissism, Transfer- 
ence originates in the same processes which determine 
these early object relations. Therefore therapy 
should trace the thread between present living ап 
transferences to the therapist, and these early object 
relations, when anxiety has been sufficiently dimin- 
ished to permit the integrative phase to begin.— 
G. Elias. 
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7229, Kleinsorge, Hellmuth. Psychotherapie und 
innere Medizin. (Psychotherapy and internal 
medicine.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1952, 4, 361-366.— The increase of functional 
illnesses is recognized as necessitating in the practice 
of internal medicine the use of psychotherapeutic 
methods, particularly of hypnosis and autogenous 
training. The investigations into higher nervous 
system functioning, the second signal-system of 
Pavlov and the "discovery of conditioned reflex con- 
nections between the cerebral cortex and internal 
organs" by Bykov, enlarge the perspectives of 
psychotherapeutic possibilities. Russian summary. 
—C. T. Bever. 

7230. Langen, D., & Volhard, R. 
Germany. | Mehrdimensionale Psychotherapie. 
(Multi-dimensional psychotherapy.)  Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol., 1953, 3, 1-18.—Results of 200 
ambulatory psychotherapeutic treatments are sum- 
marized under 17 headings, such as symptoms, 
heredity, developmental observations, multi-dimen- 
sional diagnosis, physical findings, form of treatment, 
transference, success, follow-up. Interesting find- 
ings include: occupational conflicts presented a 
favorable prognosis while strong hereditary pre- 
disposition tended to make for a poor prognosis; 
success of treatment seemed largely independent of 
length of treatment. Of all patients, 6095 are 
considered improved, 20% slightly improved, and 
20% unimproved. The results are considered as 
demonstrating the effectiveness of psychotherapy on 
a large scale. 15 references.—E. Ochs. 


7231. Le Beau, J. The cingular and precingular 
areas in psychosurgery (agitated behavior, obsessive 
compulsive states, epilepsy.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1952, 27, 305-316.—Undercutting of the mesial 
surface is advised as a first step in obsessive com- 
pulsive neurosis and schizophrenia and perhaps in 
some varieties of intractable pain. It is far less 
mentally deteriorating than lobotomy.  Cingulec- 
tomy is very rarely followed by a significant post- 
operative mental syndrome. Cingulectomy is spe- 
cially indicated in intractable cases of anger, 
violence, aggressiveness, and permanent agitation. 
Cingular and precingular topectomy is advised only 
in medically irreducible generalized epilepsy with 
permanent or intermittent character disorders.— 
D. Prager. 
ik 7232. Lindt, Hendrik, & Sherman, Max A. 

Social incognito" in analytically oriented group 
psychotherapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 
2, 209-220.— Patients who meet socially outside 
of the therapy group situation are "acting out," 
which interferes with the therapeutic progress. 
Depending upon the nature of the acting out, the 
Strength of the patient's ego, and the stage of 
therapy, either an interpretation or a recommenda- 
tion is employed to limit outside contacts.—N. М. 
Locke. 

7233. Lurie, Abraham; Miller, Joseph S. A., & 
Posner, William. Co-operation between mental 
hospital and social agency in providing private 
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residence care for voluntary mental patients. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1953, 2, 30-40.—The Jewish 
Community Services of Long Island has extended its 
foster home care to include a private residence 
program for rehabilitation of mental patients in 
cooperation with the Hillside Hospital for two years. 
During this time 6 patients have been placed. 
Criteria for selection of patients are described with 
the requirements for the working of the patient- 
agency-hospital relationship. The case history of 
ове of the patients serves as an illustration —C. T. 
ever. 


7234. McCartney, James L. The use of group 
psychotherapy in shortening individual treatment in 
private practise. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 
262-269.—Individual psychotherapy is essential 
"with most patients, but group psychotherapy ex- 
pedites readjustment and cuts down treatment time. 
Group psychotherapy has not been found effective 
with psychotics, but apparently with psycho- 
neurotics and borderline psychotics. Groups made 
up of both sexes are best, but most satisfactory are 
those of couples, preferably married—N. М. Locke. 


7235. Marcelino da Silva, Lysanias, & Alexandre, 
Humberto. (U. Brazil, Rio de Janeiro.) Electro- 
convulsoterapia е gravidez. (Electroconvulsive 
therapy and pregnancy.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 
1(7), 91-96.—Successful use of electroconvulsive 
therapy in the course of a 4 to 5 month pregnancy 
is reported.—F. C. Sumner. 


7236. Meinertz, Josef. Psychotherapie als Wis- 
senschaft. (Psychotherapy as science.) (2nd. ed.) 
Stuttgart: Ernst Klett, 1952. 230 p. Dm 11.50.— 
The author states that if psychotherapists will adopt 
an existentialist attitude then the rigid boundaries 
of science must be broadened to make a place for 
psychotherapy. The psychotherapist must concern 
himself with “ 'existence'—;i.e., the deepest essence 
of man, the manner in which he is related, as an 
individual, to others and in which he perceives him- 
self.” Otherwise, development of the "deepest 
coherences" within the patient cannot be achieved, 
and psychotherapy will be limited to marginal 
endeavors. (See 13: 5720.)—A. E. Harriman. · 


. 7237. Moreno, J. L. Psychodramatic production 
techniques; the technique of role reversal, the 
mirror technique, the double technique and the 
dream technique transcript of a didactic session. 
Group Psychother., 1952, 4, 243-273.—"" Techniques 
in psychodrama can be significantly compared to 
three stages in the development of the infant: (a) 
the stage of identity (or the stage of the double); 
(b) the stage of the recognition of the self (the stage 
of the mirror); (c) stage of the recognition of the 
other (stage or reversal)." In therapy the infantile 
self is enabled to mature to the point where it is 
possible to play the role of another, thus moving out 
of self-centered orientation to greater reality 
acceptance. Transcript of a psychodrama session is 
given in which this technique is employed.— V. 
Johnson. 
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7238. Potter, Howard W. Group psychotherapy 
in psychiatric practise. Int, J. Group Psychother., 
1952, 2, 207-208.—In order to meet the demands 
for psychotherapy, group therapy service will have 
to be extended at both the inpatient and outpatient 
level.—N. M. Locke. 

7239. Reider, Norman. A type of transference to 
institutions. J. Hillside Hosp., 1953, 2, 23-29.— 
Based on observations while supervising residents in 
the clinic at Mt. Zion Hospital, San Francisco, the 
author noted that a certain group, predominantly 
schizoid, demonstrated transference to the clinic 
as an institution, not to the therapist, Private 
institutions are compared with government ones in 
this regard, and the idea is carried farther afield to 
larger general cultural institutions.—C. T. Bever. 

7240. Rümke, H. 
Aspekt des affektiven Kontaktes. (The phenomeno- 
logical aspect of affective contact) Psyche, Heidel., 
1952, 6, 121-143.— The author follows Jasper's 
phenomenology when he discusses the contact 
between the therapist and his patient. He em- 
phasizes the importance of the attitude of the 
therapist, the problems of transfer, and mentions 
obstacles which might endanger successful treat- 
ment.—E. Barschak. 

7241. Scott, Clifford M. Patients who Sleep or 
look at the psycho-analyst during treatment— 
technical considerations. Im; J. Psycho- Anal., 
1952, 33, 465-469.— More attention should be paid 
to the defences against sleeping and looking; this 
will furnish new material to be used in analytical 
interpretations.—G. Elias. 

7242. Shaskan, Donald A. (VA Ment Hyg. 
Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Demonstration of a 
common fantasy in a group. Int. J. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1952, 2, 250-254.—The presence of a woman 
visitor during a group session of шеп patients 
stimulated an identical fantasy in 3 of 5 patients: 
that all women belong to father.—N. M. Locke. 

7243. Taylor, F. Krüupl On some principles of 
group therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 
128-134.—', . . there is a dual set of social attach- 
ments in a therapeutic group: the group bond 
among the patients themselves, and the ties which 
link patients and therapist." Each type of relation- 
ship gives rise to certain rather typical events which 
are discussed. The particular type of group therapy 
discussed emphasizes the primary group task 
("candid self-revelation") and relatively restricted 
therapist participation. The question of what are 
the therapeutic forces which do operate is considered, 
—C. L. Winder. 

7244. Teirich, H. R. Übertragungs- und Sucht- 
probleme im Rahmen der №. arcoanalyse. (Transfer- 
ence- and addiction problems within the frame of 
narcoanalysis.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1953, 
3, 38-42.—A pseudo-transference occurs in narco- 
analysis since genuine contact with the therapist is 
lost.  Narcissistic attitudes are facilitated and 
patient becomes predisposed to addiction. Only 1 
to 3 treatments are advised for the purpose of un- 
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covering the "complex." Results of the analytic 
work under the influence of the relaxing drug are less _ 
successful than was originally believed. Teirich 
now terminates “narcodiagnosis” by means of high 
doses of coramin-caffein; in this way, the genuine 
contact between patient and therapist is re-estab- 
lished on the conscious plane. 35 references,.— 
E. Ochs. 


7245. Thorner, H. A. The criteria of progress in a 
patient during analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 479—484.— Patients feel less guilty as analysis 
progresses. They develop greater tolerance of their 
suffering and depressive feelings; and their need for 
reassurance diminishes. This process is revealed in 
the changed attitudes that occur towards the “good 
object." Whereas, prior to therapy, the good object 
had been idealized and stern, it becomes more 
realistically benevolent as therapy advances,— 
G. Elias. 


7246. Williams, Moyra. A case of displaced 
affect following electric-convulsion therapy. Brit. J, 
med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 156-157.—While recovering 
from a shock treatment, the patient was shown a 
series of pictures. Displacement of affect aroused by 
one picture to another picture was observed, and the © 
first picture was not remembered. It appears that 
psychopathological mechanisms may function in and 
with organic amnesic states.—C. L. Winder. 


7247. Wolf, Alexander; Locke, Norman; Rosen- 
baum, Max; Hillpern, Edmund P.; Goldfarb, 
Walter; Kadis, Asya L.; Obers, Samuel J.; Milberg, 
Irving L., & Abell, Richard G. The psychoanalysis 
of groups: the analyst's objections. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 221-231.—Objections to the 
concept that the psychoanalysis of groups is possible 
include those which hold that analysis is uniquely 
individual, those which raise technical and pro- 
cedural questions, those which stress the possible 
dangers to the patient, and those which question the 
effective depth of the method. These objections are 
discussed in considerable detail. —N. M. Locke. 


7248. Zilboorg, Gregory. Some sidelights on free 
associations. In. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 489- 
495.—Freud’s discovery of the role of free-associa- 
tions was not independent of earlier work, but the 
natural development of earlier findings such as those 
of Galton. In the past 20 years, free associations are 
not used solely to attack the unconscious, but they 
are used, also, to help work through the process of 
healthy affective integration.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstracts 6880, 6894, 7071, 7451) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


7249. Adam, В. Kinderpsychotherapie in Schwe- 
den. (Child psychotherapy in Sweden.) P 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 22-23.— 
survey of state- and municipally sponsored clinics 
and institutions for neurotic and delinquent children. 
The plants and therapeutic practices are of the most 
modern kind, but in spite of generous financial sup- 
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port, all agencies have long waiting lists—A. О. 
Ross. 

7250. Bryan, H. S. The use of puppetry as a 
projective technique in child psychiatry. Quart. 
Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1951, 2, 32.—Abstract. 


7251. Dührssen, A. Zur prognostischen Beur- 
teilung kindlicher Neurosen. (Prognostic evalua- 
tion of childhood neuroses.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 7-11.—$Since the severity 
of the trauma which precipitates a childhood 
neurosis stands in inverse relationship to the emo- 
tional stability of a child, it furnishes a good criterion 
by which to predict the outcome of treatment. Two 
cases of 5-year old stutterers are presented to 
illustrate this point.—4. О. Ross. 


7252. Pennock, Mary E. (Wilder Child Guidance 
Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) Some developments in the 
integration of case work and group work in a child 
guidance clinic. Group, 1952, 15(2), 3-10.—A group 
work program integrated into the work of a child 
guidance clinic proved useful for diagnostic as well 
as therapeutic purposes. In strictly diagnostic 
groups all members began and concluded their 
initial group work experience together. The group 
is used as an introduction to the clinic setting for 
some especially anxious children. These diagnostic 
groups have been especially valuable in evaluating 
a child's, relationships with his peers.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 


‚„ 7253. Piechocki, Н, Lernhemmungen bei neuro- 
tischer Fehlentwicklung; Verlauf einer psychago- 
gischen Betreuung. (Learning difficulties in a case 
of neurotic development; course of a psychagogic 
treatment.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 1, 11-17.—Case history of a 14-year old boy 
who was seen in play therapy for 31 hours. His 
memory defects and school difficulties were alleviated 
with the aid of a supportive relationship with the 
therapist— A. О. Ross. 


. 1254. Provinzki, К. Schwererziehbare jugend- 

liche Mädchen im Wohnheim. (Adolescent problem 
girls in a residence home.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 18-22.—The aims, opera- 
tions, and limitations of residence homes for adoles- 
cent girls are described. The girls are cases of minor 
delinquencies, most of whom exhibit some neurotic 
symptoms, who live in small groups under the care of 
a housemother. The atmosphere is permissive, the 
girls hold outside jobs, and their eventual integration 
into society is the goal.—4. О. Ross. 


7255. Reid, Joseph H., & Hagan, Helen R. 
Residential tubi Н онор (йл 
children: a descriptive study. New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, 1952. ix, 313 p. $3.50. 
—A_non-evaluative report on the administration, 
Staff, costs and therapeutic procedures of 12 repre- 
sentative institutions for emotionally disturbed 
children which provide “direct psychotherapy in- 
tegrated with a therapeutic living milieu." Publica- 
tions, observations, staff interviews, sampling of 
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case records provided the data. The institutions: 
Arthur Brisbane Treatment Center; Bellefaire; 
Child Guidance Home of Cincinnati; Children’s 
Service Center of Wyoming Valley; Emma Pendle- 
ton Bradley Home; Evanston Children’s Home; 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School; Jewish Children's 
Bureau of Chicago; Langley Porter; NPI, Children's 
Service; Ryther Child Center; Southard School.— 
L. J. Stone. 


7256. Rice, Katherine K. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The importance of including 
fathers. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 232-238. 
—Including both parents in treatment as well as the 
child makes for a beneficial effect on the progress 
of the child in treatment. In some cases, successful 
termination of the child's therapy seems to be 
dependent upon the change in the father's attitude. 
—N. M. Locke. 


7257. Schiffer, Mortimer. Permissiveness versus 
sanction in activity group therapy. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 255-261.—There is a large 
difference between permissiveness with children 
based on insight, and sanction of disorganized 
asocial behavior. In being permissive, the therapist 
manifests unconditioned love for the child, and the 
child is enabled to develop a transference. Sanction 
is a denial of values and a threat to personality. 
structure. Activity group therapy must fail if the 
therapist does not distinguish between the two.— 
N. M. Locke. 


7258. Schwidder, Werner. Zur poliklinischen 
Behandlung psychogener Erkrankungen des Kindes- 
und Jugendalters. (Clinic treatment of psychogenic 
illness in children and adolescents.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 33-39.—Review of 
5.5 years of functioning of a municipal clinic in 
Berlin. It was found that free treatment did not lead 
parents to bring their children with minor or un- 
important complaints. Statistics on 1000 un- 
selected cases are presented. Age of patients, 
symptoms, and background are discussed. In 816 
cases psychogenesis was clearly established and for 
470 of these, treatment was started with favorable 
prognosis. 58% were discharged as "cured" or 
“considerably improved” after an average of 36 
hours of analytically oriented therapy or guidance 
counseling, and group therapy for the mothers.— 
A. O. Ross. 


7259. U. S., Children’s Bureau. Residential 
treatment centers for emotionally disturbed children, 
alisting. Washington, D. C.: Author, 1952. +78 p. 
254.— Lists 36 agencies whose primary purpose is the 
residential treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children together with a brief description of their 
services, staffs, and facilities. The Children’s 
Bureau has not evaluated the programs of the 
agencies but has presented current (Spring, 1952) 
information on institutions whose facilities range 
from minimal specialized services to every service 
available for the treatment of the children accepted 
for care.—4. J. Sprow. 
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7260. Wirz, Wolf Hans. Was stellt sich der 
Heimleiter unter Schwererziehbaren vor? (Per- 
sonality of the director in a home for difficult 
children.) Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 241-246.— 
Having different disturbances these children are all 
"individualists." The complexity of the situations 
is aggravated by the further fact that each case is a 
mystery and cannot be fully explained. However, 
the common need for affection and support makes 
their reeducation possible.— M. Н. Nagy. 


7261. Zulliger, Hans. Heilende Kräfte im kind- 
lichen Spiel. (Therapeutic values in play activities.) 
Stuttgart, Ger.: Ernst Klett, 1952. 136 p. DM 
9.50.—In therapeutic work with children there need 
not be any concern about interpretation of the sub- 
conscious. But it will often be necessary to interpret 
the child’s behavior to the parent especially if the 
behavior of the child derives from an unfavorable 
milieu. Frequently the therapeutic endeavors lose 
their effectiveness because the parents use a child to 
intensify their own marital conflicts.—E. Barschak. 


(See also abstract 7399) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


7262. Jahoda, Gustav. Job attitudes and job 
choice among secondary modern school leavers. II. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 206-224.—In the 
majority of cases, the determination of an occupa- 
tional choice is determined by the informal influence 
of parents, relatives and friends, Institutional 
agencies usually come into the situation after job 
attitudes have hardened, and the range of jobs the 
young people are willing to consider is rather narrow. 
School-leaving conferences seldom change the choice 
already made. It is concluded that there should be 
earlier, fuller, and more realistic job-information, 
and an attempt to prevent premature fixation of job 
choices.—G. S. Speer. 


7263. McKenzie, R. M. Occupational classifica- 
tion in vocational guidance. Quart. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 88-90.—Abstract. 


7264. Pagés, Max. Diagnostic ou thérapeutique 
en orientation et en sélection professionnelle. 
(Directive or non-directive approach in vocational 
guidance or selection.) BINOP, 1952, 8, 99-111.— 
The author studies each approach as follows: (1) 
how does it attempt to help the individual adapt to 
his occupational choice? (2) what extent does it 
allow this process of adaptation? and (3) what role 
does it involve for the psychologist? The dis- 
advantages pertaining to the directive approach are 
emphasized: (1) inadequate attitudes of certain 
clients towards tests; (2) the warped uses of con- 
clusions provided by the examiner; and (3) de- 
pendency resulting in delayed adaptation to the 
field of work. Practical difüculties of the non- 
directive approach are mentioned and tentative 
solutions are suggested.—G. Dufresne. 


(See also abstracts 6917, 6924) 
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7265. Austregésilo, A. (U. Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro.) A psiquiatria moderna. (Modern psy- 
chiatry.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1950, 1(7), 28-35.— 
Human maladjustments in Brazil result not from 
racial mixture as some Gobineau-inspired authors 
would claim but rather obviously from the peculiar 
environing conditions. Sociologist, psychologist, 
medical man, especially the psychiatrist, should 
team together in the analysis of the social factors in 
Brazilian maladjustments.— F. C. Sumner. 

7266. Hall, K. R. L. The experimental study of 
pain and fatigue tolerance in mental patients, 

pude Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 36— 

stract. 


7267. Kaiser, Elizabeth E. A follow-up study of 
patients discharged as “improved.” Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk, 1952, 23, 63-91.— Patients who had 
been discharged from the Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in Boston were studied 1} 
to 2 years after their discharge. Most who had 
improved continued their improvement in areas of 
self-understanding and in all other areas with one 
exception, viz: a larger number regressed to com- 
plaints of physical illness than those who continued 
to improve in this respect.—G. Elias. 


7268. Lampl-De Groot, J. Re-evaluation of the 
róle of the Oedipus complex. Int. J. Psycho-Anal,, 
1952, 33, 335-342.—Neuroses and other psychic 
disturbances arise from nuclei of maldevelopment 
found in the pre-oedipal as well as in the oedipal 
phases of personality development.—G. Elias. 


7269. Lantz, Herman R. Social factors in mental 
disorders: a study of one thousand psychiatrically 
osed cases. Ohio State U., Abstr. Dissert. . . « 
AA 1952, No. 63, 157-163.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
esis. 


7270. Mailloux, Noél. Foi et psychopathologie. 
(Insanity and psychopathology.) Rev. Psychol., 
1952, 1, 502-512.— This is a partially religious 
explanation of the causes and cures of various 
mental disorders. Freedom of will and conscience 
are turned toward a supernatural power.—R. W. 
Husband. 


7271. Moench, Louis G. Office psychiatry; the 
management of the emotionally and mentally 
disturbed patient. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 
1952. 310 p. 86.00.--А non-technical book 
directed to the general practitioner, the non-psy- 
chiatric specialist, and the medical student to in- 
crease their understanding of the neuroses ап 
psychoses. Chapters cover the development an 
growth of the personality, psychosomatic medicine, 
the interview and psychiatric examination, an 
psychotherapies.—L. N. Solomon. a 

7272. Rangell, Leo. Psychiatric aspects of pain. 
Psychosom. Med., 1953, 15, 22-37.— The sensory 
experience of pain, as encountered in mild to severe 
psychiatric conditions, is psychodynamically dis- 
cussed with stress placed upon the protective 
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Treatment by brief or extensive psycho- 


function. 
Pen- 


therapy is suggested. 27 references.—L. A 
nington. 

7273. Smirnov, E. Prikaz Ministra zdravook- 
hranenifa Soíüza SSR, No. 1053. (Order of the 
USSR Ministry of Public Health, No. 1083.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(2), 3-8.—The recon- 
struction of Soviet psychiatry on Pavlovian prin- 
ciples is proceeding either poorly or not at all. This 
unsatisfactory state of affairs must cease. In 
hospital after hospital sleep therapy, work therapy, 
and psychotherapy are not to be found. The journal, 
Neuropathology and Psychiatry, has been ineffective, 
exhibiting an “apolitical, objectivist character." 
The number and quality of psychiatrists in training 
leave very much to be desired. In many important 
localities throughout the USSR there are no psy- 
chiatric services whatsoever. After critical observa- 
tions such as these, there follows a list of corrective 
measures to be applied with assignment of ap- 
propriate responsibility to designated individuals.— 
I. D. London. 

7274. Sutherland, J. D. Psychological medicine 
and the National Health Service: the need for an 
integrated approach to research. Brit, J. med. 
Psychol, 1952, 25, 71-85.—Representative view- 
points manifest in research and related findings are 
reviewed. The answer to the pressing needs for 
psychiatric services lies not in training more psy- 
chiatrists to conduct treatment of questionable 
fundamental value, but in large scale research based 
on unbiased, comprehensive dynamic (psychological 
and organic) formulations regarding the deter- 
minants of mental health. 20 references.—C. L. 
Winder. 

(See also abstracts 7150, 7238) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


7275. Damle, S. G. (Children’s Home, Chembur, 
Bombay, India.) Mentally retarded children. Tn- 
dian J. soc. Wk, 1952, 13, 153-161.—45 children, 
with Drever-Collins and Goodenough IQ's below 78, 
who had been referred for behavior problems were 
studied. Factors examined were health appearance; 
order of birth; age group, education, occupation, 
and income of parents; rate of sibling death; mother's 
physical condition during pregnancy; foods given in 
infancy; illnesses during infancy and childhood; 
development; fears, abnormal habits, and behavior 
patterns; and the reaction of parents toward their 
retarded children.—R. A. Schaef. 

7276. Delay, Jean; Pichot, P., & Perse, J. La 
notion de débilité mentale camouflée. (The notion 
of camouflaged mental deficiency.) | Amm. méd.- 
bsychol., 1952, 1(5), 615-619.—Attention is drawn 
to a special type of mental deficiency which the 
authors call camouflaged. It is revealed in subjects 
registering normal or above normal on verbal tests 
of intelligence but manifesting deficiency on per- 
formance and verbal reasoning tests. Their high 
Performance on verbal tests is obviously due to their 
good memorial and verbal aptitudes, their docility, 
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and probably to the influence of a favoring environ- 
ment. There is danger in basing the mental level 
exclusively on the verbal tests—F. C. Sumner. 

7277. Delay, Jean; Pichot, Р., & Perse, J. La 
notion de pseudo-débilité mentale par arriération 
affective. (The notior of pseudo-mental-deficiency 
by reason of affective retardation.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1952, 1(5), 619-625.—2 cases are reported 
in which intelligence is normal or superior according 
to intelligence tests but in which the general behavior 
has forced to the clinical. diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency. Tests of personality reveal that it is a 
question of subjects affected with neurotic dis- 
turbances of a schizoid coloring: affective infantilism, 
rejection of adult life, and refuge in an infantile 
imaginative life.—F. C. Sumner. ; 

7278. Papavassiliou, I. Th. Déficits pondéraux 
et staturaux chez les enfants arriérés et normaux. 
(Weight and height deficiencies among mentally sub- 
normal and normal children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 19, 226-230.—Among 351 Greek children, 
physical deficits are commoner in the feeble-minded 
than in the dull. Multiple environmental and 
genetic factors influence psychological and somatic 
development.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

7279. Peiser, F. Materialien zur Intelligenz- 
testung oligophrener Kinder. (Materials for testin 
the intelligence of mentally defective children) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 19, 214-226.—Available 
intelligence tests estimate ability rather than 
capacity, the latter more important for prognosis in 
oligophrenic children. In terms of a dysharmonic 
development, scatter of abilities requires considera- 
tion. Several performance tests, suitable for ages 3 
to 10, are presented.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

7280. Rauch, (Mlle.) Diagnostic psychologique 
différentiel des débilités mentales endogénes et 
exogénes. (Psychological aspects of differential 
diagnosis between endogenous and exogenous mental 
deficiency.) BINOP, 1952, 8, 195-198.—An ap- 
praisal of the work in progress in the U.S. Methodo- 
logical limitations and the tentative nature of the 
findings are pointed out. Problems involved in the 
education uh feeble-minded children are discussed 
with a special mention for the work conducted by 
A. Strauss in Evanston, Ш. The author recommends 
better synchronization with investigations of the 
socio-economic and biological aspects. The crucial 
need for more reliable neurological examinations is 
emphasized.—G. Dufresne. 

7281. Schütz, Erich, & Miiller-Limmroth, Heinz- 
Wolf. Elektrencephalographische Befunde bei gei- 
stig rückstindigen Kindern. (EEG findings on 
mentally retarded children.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 
455-459.—"The EEG of 50 mentally retarded 
children was described. In 42 cases the EEG was 
definitely abnormal. Of these, 29 showed modifica- 
tion of alpha activity; in 16 cases maximum fre- 
quency and amplitude of alpha waves was pre- 
central, in 10 cases post-central, and in 3 cases both 
pre- and post-central, although normally occipital in 
children of this age (1-11-years). The 13 other 
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cases showed an absence of alpha activity; in 2 of 
these there were abundant beta waves over the 
entire cortical convexity, while in the remaining 11 
cases a preponderance of waves of reduced frequency 
(4-6 c.p.s.) occurred."—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstract 7396) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


7282. Allison, S. G. (Western State Hosp., 
Staunton, Va.)  Nondirective group therapy of 
alcoholics in a state hospital. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1952, 13, 596-601.— Chief disadvantage was 
the fact that the therapist was an authority figure 
as a staff member; advantages included facilitation 
of a better group atmosphere for initiating salutary 
thinking, facilitation of objective viewing of common 
defense mechanisms, recognition of the individuality 
of each patient’s problems, and expediency in a 
situation where time and staff training were limited. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

7283. Berg, Charles. Amended definition of 
anxiety. Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1952, 25, 158.— 
Fundamentally, anxiety is a transformation of 
libido due to frustration. Anxiety gives rise to ego 
development. After ego formation, anxiety may 
arise in the ego “as a signal of anticipated danger 
from the pressure of unrelieved id-tension."—C. L. 
Winder. 

7284. Bonaparte, Marie. 
aspects of sado-masochism. Int. J. Psycho- Anal., 
1952, 33, 373-383.— The determinants of sado- 
masochism are found in the fact that in mammals 
(including man), internal impregnation (infliction 
of pain through aggressive behavior) occurs during 
coitus. Sadism and masochism are thus found 
together because they arise from the same root. 
The child who considers himself male becomes 
primarily sadistic, and the female masochistic. 
Fortunately the cerebellar activities of man enable 
him to inhibit, sublimate, and moralize these trends. 
But sado-masochistic trends remain in the most 
intellectually-minded man and thus constitute the 
greatest obstacle to pacifism.—G. Elias. 

7285. Bowyer, L. R. (Bristol U., Eng.) Cir- 
cumcision as a contributory cause of enuresis. 
Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1951, 2, 16-20.— 
Abstract. 

7286. Bromberg, Walter, & Franklin, Girard Н. 
(Mendocino (Calif.) State Hospital.) The treatment 
of sexual deviates with group psychodrama. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 4, 274-289—A report of the 
treatment program undertaken at the Mendocino 
State Hospital during 1950-1951, involving 75 
patients convicted of sexual offenses, and consisting 
of group psychodrama, which met twice a week in 

hour sessions. Half of the group were seen 
individually and given psychological tests. Phases 
noted included warming up and emergence of 
anxieties, dependency reactions, acting out and 
portrayal of individual problems, and a final stage 
of ambivalence and reality appreciation. “The 


Some  biopsychical 
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, viewed as a permissive 


highlights of psychodrama, 
S, with further technical 


group experience, promise: 


refinements, to be an effective means of treating 
sexual deviates."—YV. Johnson. 
7287. Buck, Betsy.  (Psychodramatic Institute, 


Beacon, N. Y.) Psychodrama of drug addiction, 
Group Psychother., 1952, 4, 301—-321.— Transcript of 
a psychodrama in the treatment of a drug addict, 
in which Dr. Moreno during the last part of the 
group discussion attempts to bring the group from 
the specific to the general, "from their individual 
problems to the society in which these problems were 
born and to which they will have to return."— 
V. Johnson. 

7288. Child, George P., Crump, Malcolm, & 
Leonard, Peter. (Albany Med. Coll, Albany, 
N. Y.) Studies on the disulfiram-ethanol reaction, 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 571-582.—Appear- 
ance of the reaction may show inter- and intra- 
specific variation due to the variation in organisms _ 
in their response to the substances.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7289. Dasgupta, Jnanenendra. Place of tem- 
perament and disposition in social adjustment: a 
comparative study of two cases. Indian J. Psychol., 
1950, 25, 103-115.—Two girls, 16 and 17 years of 
age respectively, with IQ’s of 65 and 75, were 
studied. The former displayed more social intel- 
ligence than the latter because of more confidence in 
people and in herself, ‘‘surgency of temperament,” 
ability to understand others and the quality of 
submission, of which the last named is considered 
highly important, in social adjustment.—G. E. 
Bird, 

7290. De Monchy, René. Oral components of the 
castration complex. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
450-453.—It is not the castration and penis envy 
fantasy that is primeval, but the fantasy of oral 
frustration. The girl associates the loss of the 
breast with the lack of a penis; and, in boys too, the 
earliest anxiety is connected with the mother and is 
traceable to oral deprivation. Early oral and anal 
trends more than "color" subsequent stages like the 
castration complex; they supply the. principle 
effective energy for the arousal of the subsequent 
stages.—G. Elias. 

7291. Fantel, Ernest. Psychodrama in an army 
general hospital. Group Psychother., 1952, 4, 290- 
300.— Presents the record of a patient from World 
War II who was treated with psychodrama in 
Butner Army General Hospital in North Carolina. 
A summary of results indicates that psychodrama 
proved useful as a method of clearing the patient 
in a relatively short period of time, returning him to 
private life; that psychodramatic scenes brought 
underlying personality problems toʻa focus, clarifie 
the feelings from which his inferiority stemmed, 
helped build up the ego, and allowed for ventilation 
of resentments. Bibliography.—V. Johnson. à 

7292. Gillespie, W. H. Notes on the analysis 
of sexual perversions. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 397-402.—What distinguishes perversion from 
neurosis and psychosis is the splitting of the ego to 
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avoid psychosis, part of the ego remaining in contact 
with reality. This split permits functioning simul- 
taneously on the pre-genital (oral-sadistic) level 
corresponding to psychosis and on phallic level 
which .resembles the repressed content of the 
neurotic.—G. Elias. 


7293. Head, W. A. (Parkway Community House, 
Chicago, Ill.) A settlement faces the narcotic 
problem. Group, 1952, 15(1), 13-18.—Experiences 
in working with youthful addicts led settlement 
house staff to conclusion that “neither the group 
work method nor treatment in hospitals or clinics 
is likely to have lasting value unless something is 
.done to change neighborhood conditions which 
influence youth to turn to narcotics as an escape 
from reality. This is still a major unmet need in 
most large urban areas."—.JD. D. Raylesberg. 


7294. Ilichmann-Christ, A. Die Dissozialitat 
weiblicher Minderjühriger im Spiegel puberaler 
Reifungsstórungen. (Female adolescent delin- 
quency as a corrollary of maturation disturbances.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 19, 210—214.— Statistical 
data from a group of 85 eighteen year old delinquent 
girls reveal important contributing biological factors. 
Almost 8595 showed psychological retardation. 
Abortive endocrine disturbances and latent psycho- 
logical diencephalic syndromes were also present.— 
С. Rubin- Rabson. 


7295. Schneersohn, F. Die Lesesucht bei Kind- 
ern. (Compulsive reading in children.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1952, 19, 150-163; 190-198; 205-210.— 
Among a mental hygiene population, about 7% 
suffered from a reading compulsion, of which there 
are two types, apathetic and erethismic. When the 
reading is forcibly stopped, "withdrawal pain” 
results. Cause is ascribed to loneliness or aloneness; 
symptoms include obstinacy, poor school participa- 
tion and worsening of enuresis and stammering.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


7296. Stevenson, Margaret. (Dalhousie U., Hali- 
fax, N. S.) Some emotional problems of orphanage 
Children. Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 179-182.— 
The performances of 24 orphanage children of both 
sexes, placed recently in the orphanage from broken 
homes, were compared on the Children’s Appercep- 
tion Test to a control group matched for age, 
intelligence, and socio-economic status. The orphans 
differed most significantly in being less aggressive, 
less adequate, less firm in sex typing, more anxious, 
guiltier over aggressive actions, and less realistic in 
their attitudes towards parents.—J. Bucklew. 


7297. Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) The psychological mechanism of alcohol 
addiction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 602- 
608.—Addiction will result when a person is highly 
motivated to drink and there is some emotional 
arousal with regard to drinking, if such drinking 
is accompanied by a stress situation, and such 
Occasions occur frequently enough to produce 
tension reducing effects consistently. 16 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 
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7298. Usdin, Gene L., Rond, Philip C., Hinch- 
cliffe, J. Arthur, & Ross, W. Donald. (U. Cin- 
cinnali, O.) The meaning of disulfiram to alcoholics 
in group psychotherapy. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1952, 13, 590-595.—Analysis of participation in 
group therapy suggests that the drug may have the 
meaning of a powerful superego agent incorporated 
from the doctor, which may be internalized with 
effective ego-strengthening value or rejected and 
used as agent for rebellion. The drug's utility may 
be dependent on the probability of a predominantly 
positive transference being developed and main- 
tained between patient and physician, and whether 
in individual or in group therapy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7299. Wellisch, E. Dreamy states in children 
with apparent recession and approach of objects. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1952, 25, 135-147.—"'The 
‘doubling’ of consciousness, feeling of strangeness 
and alteration of perceptions were characteristics of 
dreamy states." Previous literature on the subject 
is reviewed and four cases are presented, two 
epileptic and two hysterical. The apparent reces- 
sions and approaches of objects resulted in '"agoniz- 
ing terror" and accompanied micropsia and ma- 
cropsia. Desire to retain the intimate relationship 
of infancy with mother was common to all cases, 
but they expected a time of separation to come, 20 
references.—C. L. Winder. í 


(See also abstract 7399) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


7300. Krichhauff, G. Therapeutische Möglich- 
keiten der Erstuntersuchung bei neurotischen 
Kindern; ein Stotterfall. (Therapeutic possibilities 
of the initial interview with neurotic children ; case of 
a stutterer.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 1, 44-47.—The case of a 12-year old boy 
stutterer is presented. The first interview with 
child and mother is used for history taking and 
preliminary counseling. At the next visit, which 
occurs after a period of summer camping, the 
condition is much improved and the improvement 
is attributed to the goal oriented intervention during 
the first interview.—4. О. Ross. 

7301. Stein, Leopold. The psychological structure 
of stammering. Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 
1951, 2, 32.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 6913, 6919, 6928, 6929) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


7302. Beck, Bertram M. (Smith Coll., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) Focus on delinquency. Child, 1952, 
17, 59-62; 71.—The author discusses two ways in 
which delinquent children can be distinguished from 
other children. This is followed by discussions of the 
implications for prevention, implications for treat- 
ment, and some of the special needs of delinquent 
children.—S. М. Amatora. A б 

7303. East, Norwood. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Society and the criminal. Springfield, Ill.: 
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Charles C. Thomas, 1951. x, 437 p. $8.50.—On 
medico-legal aspects of criminality in England from 
the psychiatric point of view. Chapters include: 
the state, the criminal and the psychiatrist; re- 
sponsibility and culpability; psychopathic person- 
ality and crime; the expert’s oath: a medico-legal 
anomaly; the non-sane non-insane offender; psy- 
chiatry and degrees of murder; and, medico-legal 
aspects of alcoholism. Additional topics include: 
drug addiction, senescence and senility, physical 
factors and criminal behavior, sexual offenders, 
crime and maturity, Prostitution, and the signifi- 
cance of personality in male murderers. The author 
subscribes to the multiple-causation theory of crime 
and believes that progress in dealing with the crim- 
inal will come through a cooperative rather than 
monopolistic approach.—A. Tejler. 


7304. Ferguson, Thomas. (U. Glasgow, Scot- 
land.) The young delinquent in his social Setting. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. xii, 
158 р. $2.50.—3 groups of Glasgow boys were 
followed for 3 years after leaving school. One group 
consisted of 1349 who left school at 14, the earliest 
permissible age; the second group consisted of 489 
physically handicapped; and the third group was 
comprised of 301 who had attended schools for 
mentally retarded children. For the 3 year period 
of follow-up the percentages of delin uency of the 
3 groups were, respectively, 12%, 11%, and 24%. 
Ecological factors associated with delinquency were: 
low levels of academic achievement; failure to hold 
jobs; residence in slums; crowding in the home; 
and other members of the family convicted of crime. 
— К. J. Corsini. 

7305. Hakeem, Michael. 
outcome by parole officers and 
U., Abstr. Dissert. . . . 104 
95-98.—Abstract of Ph.D. th 


7306. Havermans, F. M. 
ensische psychiatrie. 


Forecasting parole 
laymen. Ohio State 
9-50, 1952, No. 63, 
esis. 


Opstellen over for- 
r (Essays on forensic psy- 
chiatry.) Roermond: Romen & Zn, 1951. 219 p. 
Hfl. 9.75.—Essays from the medical superintendent 
of a psychiatric clinic on the therapy of perversities, 
the narco-analysis, mental disease as a ground for 
divorce, responsibility of and for the patients of a 
clinic, the modern treatment of alcoholics, the “crime 
passionnel,” pseudologia phantastica, paedophily 
and homosexuality. 98 references.— M. Dresden. 


7307. Kochavara, Т. L. (Remand Home, Child. 
Aid Soc., Bombay, India.) The delinquent child. 
Indian J. Soc. Wk, 1952, 13, 168-174.—Causes of 
delinquency are examined; treatment by juvenile 
courts, homes, training schools, and guidance 
clinics are briefly assessed ; and long range preventive 
measures are recommended.—R, A. Schaef. 


7308. Lagache, Daniel (U. Paris, France.) 
Psycho-criminogénése.  (Psychogenesis of crime.) 
J. brasil. Psiquial., 1951, 1(9), 32-64. —Criminality 
is viewed as a resultant of personality development 
in which socialization and identification are defec- 
tive. Interpersonal and intrapersonal aspects of 
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criminal conduct are discussed. Fren 
34 references.—F. C. Sumner. 

7309. Loudet, Osvaldo. (U. La Plata, Argentina,) 
Le diagnostic de l'état dangereux. (Diagnosis of the 
dangerous state.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1951, 1(9), 
14-31.— The dangerous state is defined as that in 
which an individual is trasitorily or permanently 
liable to commit crime by reason of mental illness, 
acquired habits, etc. Indices of the dangerous 
state are: (1) medico-psychological, (2) social, 
(3) legal. The dangerous state may exist without 
crime (pre-delinquent) or it may exist post-delin- 

uently. Diagnosis, prognosis and therapy of the 

angerous state are discussed.—F. C. Sumner. 


7310. Mukherji, Nirod. A note on begging. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 141-147.— Organization 
is an important factor in successful begging. An 
aid or companion—sometimes an infant—is utilized 
to gain sympathy. Maximum effect is obtained by 
display of distress through voice, rhythm, or exhibi- 
tion of injuries. Often the income of beggars is 
considerable. For this and other reasons, there is 
seldom a desire to return to normal living. The 
chief cause of begging is poverty.—G. E. Bird. 


7311. Pende, Nicolas. (U. Rome, Italy.) Bio- 
criminogénése. (Biogenesis of crime.) J. brasil, 
Psiquiat., 1951, 1(9), 3-13.— The determinant of 
criminality is seen stemming from abnormal cerebral 
structure and from the existence of latent and 
congenital lesion of the base of the brain. The brain 
is assumed to have evolved in an ascending hierarchy 
of zones in analogy to geological strata. Faulty 
brain structure or congenital injury are responsible 
for criminal twists of human beings and future 
research in criminality should direct itself to the 
brain. Theories of criminality stressing hormonal- 
temperament and atavism are rejected by the author 
as long as objective brain evidence is lacking.—F, C. 
Sumner. 

7312. Petry, Ursula. Verwahrloste Kinder im 
Jugendamt. (Delinquent children in the child 
welfare department.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
bsychiat., 1952, 1, 47-54. —The background of the 
delinquent child is described and the circumstances 
leading to delinquency are outlined. Three case 
histories are presented to illustrate the situation in 
which these children usually find themselves. In 
trying to help delinquents it is important to let them 
experience trust and nurturance, while, at the same 
time, exerting educational influences toward re- 
integration into society.—4. О. Ross. 


7313. U. S., Children's Bureau. Delinquency 
project moves ahead. Child, 1952, 17, 39,—Repre. 
sentatives of 14 agencies whose everyday concern, x 
the prevention and treatment of delinquent behavio 
met at Washington to advise the Children's Bureau 
on specific needs for helping delinquent child 
This is a brief outline of proposals.—3. М. Amatora. 


7314. Wieser, Roda. Der Verbrecher und a 
Handschrift. (2nd ed.) (The criminal anm 
handwriting.) Stuttgart: Altdorfer, 1952. 334 Р. 
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DM 29.50.—The 1st edition of this book had the 

title “Der Rhythmus in der Verbrecherhandschrift” 
(see 12: 2050). Handwriting samples (about 900 
specimens) of various types of criminals are ex- 
amined, and compared with the writing of non- 
criminals.—R. Pokorny. 


PsYCHOSES 


7315. Abramov, А. A., & Shcherbina, E. A. 
K klinike i terapii povtornykh shizofrenii. (On the 
clinicology and therapy of recurrent schizophrenias.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(3), 81-84.—An 
analysis of 100 case histories of patients, referred for 
treatment of recurrent schizophrenia.—J. D. London. 

7316. Alves Garcia, J., & Ferreira, Luzitano R. 
Quadro esquizofrénico e sífilis cerebral. (Schizo- 
phrenic syndrome and cerebral syphilis.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1951, 1(9), 93-96.—A case is reported of 
schizophrenia complicated with cerebral syphilis in 
a young man of 29 years of age. Malaria therapy 
arrested the cerebral syphilis but the schizophrenic 
symptomatology (paranoid and mystical delusion, 
aggressivity and deterioration) progressed, on which 
convulsotherapy and carotid insulintherapy had no 
effect. Ultimately schizophrenic symptoms yielded 
to lobotomy.—F. C. Sumner. 

7317. Angel, J. M., & Buffard, S. Investigations 
psychologiques chez des malades lobotomisés, 
méthodes employées, premiers resultats. (Psycho- 
logical investigations with lobotomized patients, 
methods employed, first results.) Алт. méd.- 
Psychol, 1952, 1(5), 577-587.—Reported are the 
results of psychological testing of 3 lobotomized 
patients before operation, 10 days after operation, 
and when the patient was considered as cured or 
stabilized or as having a relapse. Results were: 
(1) post-operative fall in scores on the tests; (2) 
diminution, in schizophrenics, of the most psychotic 
symptoms and an evolution towards extroversion; 
(3) conservation of personality, of "style"; persist- 
ence of character and intellectual level; (4) re- 
organization of constructive possibilities in schizo- 
phrenics, their conservation in other patients; (5) 
persistence of the ethical function.—F. C. Sumner. 

7318. Azima, H. Biologie de la schizophrénie. 
(Biology of schizophrenia.) Encéphale, 1952, 6, 527- 
580. —This is a critical review of genetic, anatomical 
and physiological studies of schizophrenia which 
have appeared between 1944-1952. The material is 
organized under the following headings: I. Genetics. 
II. Anatomical studies: Neurocytological studies, 
liver abnormalities, vascular alterations. III. Home- 
Ostatic aspects: A. Vegetative: weight regulation, 
temperature regulation, oxygen metabolism: equi- 
librium; blood minerals; carbohydrate metabolism; 
Protein and lipid metabolism; cerebral circulation. 

Endocrine aspects: pituitary; thyroid; adrenals; 
genitals; adaptive aspects. IV. Electroencephalo- 
graphic studies. V. Encymetic aspects (chemical 
architectonics of the central nervous system). 
arious aspects (infections, toxic states, aller- 


gies). 202-item bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 
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7319. Cartelliéri-Bauer, L., & Keyserlingk, H. v. 
Die Wirksamkeit der Acroagonin-Behandlung nach 
Cerletti bei Depressionen. (The effectiveness of 
Acroagonin treatment of Cerletti in depressions.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1952, 4, 
370-371.—Injection of the brain emulsions of 
electro-shocked animals was found to be ineffective 
in 15 depressed patients suffering from a manic- 
depressive psychosis. Russian summary.—C. Т. 
Bever. 

7320. Davis, D. Russell. Recovery from de- 
pression. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 104—113. 
—Reduction in responsiveness in “the form of 
psychosis known as retarded depression" is explained 
“in terms of a psychological theory derived from 
laboratory experiments. . . ." The weakening and 
slowing of responses are due to habituation, because 
of “the withholding of reinforcement from responses 
[to danger] previously reinforced." This is ana- 
logous to phenomena found in experimental extinc- 
tion, the reduction in responsiveness being widely 
generalized in the depressive patient. This reaction 
“is generally of biological value. Moreover, . . . 
depression should be regarded as transient, and 
persisting only if it is perpetuated by an external 
cause." 17 references.—C. L. Winder. 

7321. Delay, Jean; Cloutier, F.; Lainé, В, & 
Schmitz, B. (Hôpital Sainte-Anne, Paris, France.) 
Les sequelles mentales du coma posthypoglycémi- 
que. (Mental sequelae of posthypoglycemic coma.) 
Encéphale, 1952, 6, 520-526.— The authors report in 
detail 2 female patients age 29 and 25 respectively 
who had shown mental symptoms for several years 
and had undergone various shock therapies 5 years 
earlier, During a recent course of insulin shock 
therapy the first patient developed a posthypo- 
glycemic coma on the 30th treatment day, the second 
patient on the third treatment day. The first 
patient recovered and has had no recurrence of her 
psychiatric difficulties. The second patient, after 
10 days of coma, has not recovered beyond a 
vegetative level. Related observations by other 
authors are discussed. 20 references.— M. L. 
Simmel. 

7322. Dimitrijevió, D. T. La notion de schizas- 
thénie et son aspect clinique. (The notion of 
schizasthenia and its clinical aspect.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1952, 1(3), 273-299.—It is attempted to 
isolate from the very broad domain of schizophrenia 
a special group which up to now belonged on the one 
hand to schizophrenia and on the other to the 
neurotic maladies—namely schizasthenia in which 
asthenia or weakness of constitution and/or of 
constitutional origin is the chief symptom. 4 cases 
of schizasthenia are presented and an attempt is 
made to give a generic picture of the malady.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

7323, Guntrip, H. A study of Fairbairn’s theory 
of schizoid reactions. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, _ 
25, 86-103.—The schizoid "feels a deep dread of 
entering into real personal relationships." He feels 
at once "impelled into" relationships because of 
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“infantile and absolute dependence” and “гіуеп out 
again by fear either of exhausting . . . 
object by demands . . 


7324. Guyot, Paul. Injections intra-cérébrales 
et psychoses: un an d'essais thérapeutiques. 
(Intra-cerebral injections and psychoses: a year of 
therapeutic experiments.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1952, 
1, 547-564.— Results of a year's study of the ther- 
apeutic effects of intra-cerebral injections are 
reported as follows: favorable in certain depressive, 
asthenic, obsessional, presenile, schizophrenic states; 
interruptive to their evolution in so called chronic 
hallucinatory and delusional psychoses. The condi- 
tions of the experiment, the technique, mechanism 
of action, physiological effects are also reported.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

7325. Ibor, Lopez. Manic-depressive psychosis 
and anxiety. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1952, 27, 269- 
286.—The great timopathic circle ought to include 
endogenous melancholia and endogenous manias, 
anxious timopathy (feeling of dissolution of per- 
sonality), diencephalosis, and forms of asthenia so 
far classified with the asthenic psychopathy or 
constitutional neurasthenia. These syndromes are 
phasic and hereditary, and connected with perturba- 
tions of diencephalic regulations. Psychotherapy 
plays a secondary role. Best results are obtained 
with vegetative shocks and intravenous acetyl- 
choline. 23 references.— D. Prager. 

7326. Katan, M. Further remarks about Schreb- 
er's hallucinations. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
429-432.—The function of Schreber’s hallucination 
during psychosis was to ward off the danger that 
could not be fought successfully by depersonalization 
or by anxiety attacks.—G. Elias. 

7327. Manfredini, Jurandyr. O teste de Ror- 
Schach e a esquizofrenia inicial. (The Rorschach 
test and incipient schizophrenia.) J. brasil. Psi- 
quiat., 1951, 1(9), 97-111—A 22-year old patient 
with only vague neurotic complaints and no definite 
clinical evidence of deterioration was diagnosed by 
means of the Rorschach test as having incipient or 
latent schizophrenia. Of the 20 signs listed by 
Klopfer and Kelley, 15 were present.—F. C. Sumner. 

7328. Miller, Rutledge. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Mental symptoms from myxedema. J. 
Lab. clin. Med., 1952, 40, 267-270.— Case histories 
are presented of 2 patients committed to mental 
institutions as manic depressive and acute depressive 
but who were promptly relieved of their psychoses 
by thyroid administration and are considered to have 
been myxedematous. In both cases the basal 
metabolism rates were low, minus 1795 and minus 
41%, but other signs of myxedema were absent. 
Frank or masked myxedema should be suspected in 

patients with drastic personality changes or in 
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those suspected of having a true psychosis — 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7329. Moloney, James Clark. Some simple 
cultural factors in the etiology of schizophrenia, 
Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 163-183.—In concluding a 
lengthy discussion, the author states that “the 
early experience of the mother at his anus might 
make the difference at some later point in [the 
child’s] life between his being afflicted with a 
psychosomatic disorder rather than a psychotic 
disorder. If both ends of the infant are neglected, 
the head end and the anal end, then one might 
predict the immediate development of marasmus, 
or a later schizophrenic disintegration of the ego." 
25 references.—3S. M. Amatora. 


7330. Mookerjee, Krishnachandra. Studies in 
word-association test. Indian J. Psychol, 1950, 
25, 49-57.—The word-association test records -of 
mental patients suffering from either schizophrenia 
or depression are analyzed to discover the diagnostic 
value of the test. The depressives tend to give more 
popular reactions than the other group. They also 
show generalized slowness. The words most difficult 
from the response point of view are not the same for 
the two groups. Percentages of association dis- 
turbances on the traumatic and non-traumatic 
words for the depressives fairly correspond with each 
other. This, however, is not true with the schizo- 
phrenics.—G. E. Bird. 


7331. Nobre de Melo, A. І. (U. Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro. Fenomenologia da esquizofrenia. , (Phe- 
nomenology of schizophrenia.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1951, 1(9), 74-92.—Phenomenological descriptions 
of schizophrenia by Jaspers, Gruhle, Bumke, Mayer- 
Gross, Kretschmer, Berze, Binswanger, Kurt 
Schneider, Carl Schneider, Minkowski are compared 
with particular reference to what is primary an 
what is secondary. The phenomenology by Carl 
Schneider reproduced in some detail is accepted as 
the best by the present author who makes some 
annotations.—F. C. Sumner. 


7332. Nunberg, Herman. Discussion of M. 
Katan's paper on Schreber's hallucinations. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 454—456.—Katan's em- 
phasis of the fact that Schreber's schizophrenic 
hallucinations dealt with the same material as that 
occupying him in his prepsychotic (neurotic) state 
shows that psychotic hallucinations can originate 
in both actual and historical reality (i.e., “historical 
truth in which mankind actually believed in the 
past). What the ancient man and the schizophrenic 
believe consciously the neurotic believes unconscl- 
ously.—G. Elias. 


7333. Ødegård, Ornulv. The excess mortality or 
the insane. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1952, 27, 353-36 . 
—Excess mortality is particularly high during the 
initial stages of a mental illness, irrespective of age 
or of psychiatric diagnosis. The disturbed behavior 
of the more active phases of any mental illness plus 
undernutrition are more important than the con- 
stitution and the hypothetical specific process 
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factor in the production of excess mortality.— 
D. Prager. 

7334. Pisarnitskaia, A. M. Katamnez bol'nykh 
shizofrenii, lechennykh metodami aktivnoi terapii. 
(Catamnesis of schizophrenic patients, treated by 
methods of active therapy.) Zh. Nevropat. Pstkhiat., 
1952, 52(3), 84-85.—Follow-up studies show that 
insulin therapy is superior to that of electroshock.— 
I. D. London. 5 

7335. Rosenfeld, Н. ^ Transference-phenomena 
and transference analysis in an acute catatonic 
schizophrenic patient. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 457-463.—Unlike Freud, who believed that 
schizophrenics could not enter transferences because 
they regress to autoerotic levels which were deemed 
to be free of object relations, Melanie Klein has 
shown that individuals are capable of object 
relations from birth and that, therefore, schizo- 
phrenics can develop transferences. Furthermore, 
schizophrenic withdrawal is not just autoerotic 
regression but often projective identification (Klein) 
with the cathected object. 28 references.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstracts 6912, 6915, 6920, 6922, 6923, 
6925, 6926, 6927) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


7336. Blau, Abram. In support of Freud’s 
syndrome of “actual” anxiety neurosis. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 363-372.—Anxiety neurosis 
is a distinct nosological entity which is precipitated 
by situational factors and differs from true psycho- 
neurosis, which is situationless. Treatment of 
anxiety neurosis often calls for manipulation of the 
environment, and for reassurance; while psycho- 
neurotic patients should be treated by longer and 
deeper psychoanalysis.—G. Elías. 

7337. Jonas, A. D. Hypothyroidism and neurotic 
depression. Amer. Practit. Dig. Treatm., 1952, 
3(2), 103-105.—A case of neurotic depression is 
presented showing signs of subclinical myxoedema. 
Following administration of thyroid hormone the 
depression which was at first thought psychogenic 
disappeared.—F. C. Sumner. 

7338. Layton, Charles A., Jr., & Bailey, Perry W. 
Refractive problems in malingering and hysterical 
amblyopia. Optom. Wkly, 1953, 44, 205-208.— 
Tests are evaluated and methods given to aid in the 
identification of hysterical amblyopes and maling- 
erers.— D. Shaad. 

7339. Loewald, Hans W. The problem of defence 
and the neurotic interpretation of reality. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 444-449.— Psychoanalysis 
has unwittingly taken over much of the obsessive 
neurotic’s experience and conception of reality as 

Objective" reality. It is necessary to aim for 
understanding of the dynamic nature of reality. 

s we distinguish between normal integration and 
defensive integration, the difference between a 
hostile alien reality imposed on the infant and the 
dynamic reality which grows with the individual 
will become clearer —G. Elias. 
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7340. Solomon, Irwin. A case of neurasthenia. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1953, 2, 41-64.—At the clinical 
conference of Hillside Hospital on March 2, 1952, 
the case of a 24 year old white Jewish woman was 
presented and discussed, with a psychological and 
social service report.  Discussants differ on the 
applicability of the classic diagnosis of neurasthenia. 
—C. T. Bever. 

7341. v. Ditfurth, Hoimar. Über die Neurose als 
Syndrom. (Neurosis as a syndrome.) Nervenarzt, 
1952, 23, 450-455.—''From the side of psycho- 
analysis, the possibility of interpreting the sympto- 
matology of an illness psychologically is frequently 
taken to indicate a psychogenic origin for the under- 
lying illness. The justification for this assumption 
is questionable from another side. ‘The history is 
presented of a patient with a psychogenic disturb- 
ance in walking whose condition shows all the 
essential features of a true Freudian neurosis, and 
which is therefore psychologically explicable. Never- 
theless, a more precise pathogenetic analysis reveals 
that the cause of the disturbance was a concomitant 
subdepressive disturbance of mood." The author 
advances this case in support of the view that 
уя is not an illness, but а syndrome.—E. W. 

ng. 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


7342. Adatia, M. D. Psycho-somatic problems 
in gynaecological and obstetrical practice. Indian 
J. soc. Wk, 1952, 13, 182-191.— Methods tried by 
the author in treating gynaecological complaints 
include suggestion, mental catharsis, narcotherapy, 
cardiozol convulsive therapy, insulin shock, and re- 
education; brief case reports are cited. Psychiatric 
training for gynaecologist is recommended over 
psychiatric referral.—R. A. Schaef. 

7343. Bahnemann, F. Seelisches Leid an den 
Zühnen erkennbar. (Psychological suffering rec- 
ognizable on one's teeth.) Psychol. Hefte, 1952, No. 
7/8, 142-144.— Paradentosis is considered a neurotic 
symptom, the result of unconscious muscular 
pressure upon the teeth and supporting bone 
structure, or of persistent tongue pressure. The 
doctor can tell from a glance at the teeth of refugees, 
war widows, bomb-victims, etc. that they had to 
“grit their teeth to see it through."—4. P. Katz- 
enstein. * 

7344. Chambers, William N. (Dartmouth Med. 
Sch., Hanover, N. H.), & Reiser, Morton F. Emo- 
tional stress in the precipitation of congestive heart 
failure. Psychosom. Med., 1953, 15, 38-60.— 
Detailed medical and psychiatric study, documented 
by case reports, of 25 “heart” patients ranging in age 
from 30 to 83, indicated that in 76% emotional 
stress played a major role. This datum indicates 
that emotional factors are more common in episodes 
of cardiac decompensation than heretofore believed. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

7345. Fertig, Н. H., Olmsted, F., & Corcoran, 
A. C. The fusion frequency of flicker in hyper- 
tension. Amer. Heart J., 1952, 44, 261-267 —In 50 
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healthy adults (av. age 30.5 years) the mean F.F.F. 
was 34.3 cycles per sec., in 29 hypertensives (ау. 
age 42.5 years), 32.0 с. р. з. The difference was 
statistically significant and was considered greater 
than could be accounted for by the existing differ- 
ences in ages of the 2 groups. A group of 9 normal 
adults, tested under somewhat different conditions, 
had a F.F.F. of 37.3 when breathing room air and 
37.2 at 80% arterial oxygen saturation while the 
means of 10 hypertensives were 35.0 and 34.1 
(statistically non-significant difference- between the 
2 groups). The depressed F.F.F. of hypertensive 
patients during control periods is attributed to 
organic changes in the retinocortical system, not to 
marginal ischemic anoxia or vasospasm.—J. Brožek. 

7346. Germer, Rolf. Aktive Psychotherapie in 
der Psychosomatik. (Active psychotherapy in 
psychosomatic illness.) Psychol. Hefte, 1952, No. 
7/8, 125-129.—Formulates 3 laws to account for the 
effect of suggestion: (1) law of inertia; (2) law of 
resonance according to which suggestion is only 
effective when it finds resonance in existing engrams; 
(3) law of intensity postulates increasing strength 
of suggestion from verbal stimulus over optical, 
Methods of suggestion are described which are said 
to permit a rapid treatment of psychopathic condi- 
tions and yet avoid the disadvantage of an exclu- 
sively symptomatic cure. This includes various 
forms of waking-suggestions, hypnotherapy, narco- 
synthesis, meditation, creative expression in arts 
and crafts and ''Psychagogik' (educational guid- 
ance).—4. P. Kalzenstein. 

7347. Gonzales Enriques, Ваш. (U. Mexico, 
Mexico City.  Psicogenesis de los sintomas cor- 
porales. ^ (Psychogenesis of bodily symptoms.) 
J. brasil. Psiquiat, 1950, 1(7), 36-47.—Basic 
notions supporting the psychogenic theory of bodily 
ailments are reviewed: (1) affective equivalents; 
(2) expression of unconscious effects by way of 
hormonal chemical changes; (3) physical results of 
unconscious activities such as habits imposed by 
unconscious impulses; (4) conversion ; (5) personality 
type; (6) physiological components of emotional 
conduct; (7) the role of environment and culture; 
(8) psychic trauma; (9) the role of pathological 
antecedents.—F. C. Sumner. 

7348. Jores, A. Vorbemerkung zu der Arbeit von 
A. Pontius ‘{Graphologischer Beitrag zur Charakter- 
Struktur des Asthmatikers.” (Preface to A. Pontius’ 
article ‘‘Graphological contribution to the character- 
structure of asthmatics.") Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol, 1953, 3, 18-19.—Jores’ own experience 
independently corroborates Pontius' findings with 
reference to the character structure of asthmatics, 
Certain constitutional and characterological pre- 
dispositions have to be present in a person who 
becomes an asthmatic; moreover, the illness becomes 
manifest only when specific psychic and bodily 
situations are also present.—E. Ochs. 

7349. Kubie, Lawrence S. (New York Psycho- 
analytic Inst.) The central representation of the 
symbolic process in psychosomatic disorders. Psy- 
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chosom. Med., 1953, 15, 1-7.—The thesis is developed ' 
and documented by recourse to clinical and experi- 
mental findings that the conversion of tensions, as 
experienced, into somatic disturbances can best be 
accounted for on the basis of the integration of 
symbolic functions by the “visceral brain” (rhinen- 
cephalon).—L. А. Pennington. 

7350. Millet, John A. P., Lief, Harold, & Mittel- 
mann, Bela. (Columbia-Presbyterian Med. Center, 
New York.) Raynaud’s disease; psychogenic factors 
and psychotherapy. Psychosom. Med., 1953, 157 
61-65.—By recourse to protocols from 4 cases, 
digital vasospasms were found dynamically meaning- 
ful, overdetermined, and responsive to analytically 
oriented psychotherapy. “Тһе attacks were elicited 
by guilt over repressed resentment or sexual strivings 
with a consequent fear of retribution." Survey of 
the literature indicated only 3 cases previously to 
have been treated by some form of psychotherapy.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7351. Moulton, R.; Even, S., & Thieman, W. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Emotional factors in 
periodontal disease. J. oral Surg. oral Med. oral 
Path., 1952, 5, 833-860.— Various types of perio- 
dontal disease were correlated between degree and 
type of oral breakdown and the personality pattern 
with its degree and type of breakdown. In the 18 
cases studied, the evidence presented seems to 
indicate a definite relation between acute anxiety 
states, a life situation of conflict, and oral tissue 
reaction in the form of a periodontal disease. The 
best results in treatment were obtained in the 
younger age group where local periodontal treatment 
was combined with the appropriate psychiatric 
treatment.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7352. Pontius, Anneliese A. Graphologischer 
Beitrag zur Characterstruktur des Asthmatikers. 
(Graphological contribution to the character struc- 
ture of asthmatics.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol, 
1953, 3, 20-31.—A fter a discussion of the limitations 
of the method, the dominant character traits found 
in a group of 80 patients with bronchial asthma, 
personally unknown to the graphologist, are de- 
Scribed. Frequently encountered variations are 
discussed. In general, the asthmatic is sensitive, 
receptive, passive, anxious, repressed, and self- 
preoccupied rather than active, outgoing, energetic, 
self-assured, and balanced. The character structure 
is influenced by psychologically rooted as well as by 
physiologically determined anxiety. 18 references.— 
E. Ochs. 

7353. Tschernow, M. W. Der Wehenschmerz 
und die Psychoprophylaxe der Schmerzen unter der 
Geburt im Lichte der Lehre I. P. Pawlows von der 
höchsten Nerventütigkeit. (Labor pain and the 
psychological prophylaxis of pain during delivery !n 
the light of Pavlov's teachings on the highest nervous 
functioning.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol 
Leipzig, 1952, 4, 355-361.—The theories and ie 
ings of Pavlov and his school, particularly of the 
second signal-system are discussed with reference to 
the problems of pain. Verbal suggestion, “the 
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typical conditioned reflex of man,” is suggested as 
valuable in obstetric practice on the'basis of theory, 
“admitting, that this problem requires further, most 
serious study by physiologists and clinicians,”— 
С. Т. Bever. 

7354. Vles, S. Ј., & Groen, J. Resultaten van 
een psychologisch onderzoek van een aantal vol- 
wassen asthmapatienten met behulp van de Behn- 
Rorschachproef. (Results of a psychological in- 
vestigation of a group of adult patients with 
bronchial asthma with the use of the Behn-Rorschach 
test). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 464-483.— 
The results were compared with a group of healthy 
persons of similar age distribution and social status 
and also with a group of patients suffering from 
tuberculosis and a group of patients suffering from 
other respiratory diseases. Statistically significant 
differences between the asthmatics and the healthy 
control group were found. Some of these character- 
istics were also encountered among the patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis and the other respiratory 
diseases. Generally speaking all three groups of 
patients showed neurotic traits in their Rorschach 
psychogram.— (Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


(See also abstract 7222) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


7355. Cruickshank, Eric К. (U. Coll., St. Andrew, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.) Dietary neuropathies. Vitam. 
& Horm., 1952, 10, 1-45.—This is a review (some 
150 references) of pathological changes in the 
nervous tissue in which the chemical disturbances 
result principally from a deficiency of substances 
necessary for normal nerve cell metabolism.— 
J. Brožek. 

7356. Diatkine, R. Étude typologique de lépi- 
lepsie. (Typological study of epilepsy.) Rec. Inst. 
nat, Hyg., 1952, 4, 883-899.—Studies on 75 epileptics 
with a Rorschach test and on 50 with somatometric 
methods (Kretschmers’s typology) are described.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7357. Elithorn, Alick; Piercy, Malcolm F., & 
Crosskey, Margaret A. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) Some mechanisms of tactile 
localization revealed by a study of leucotomized 
patients. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 
272-282.—Tactile localization on the fingers was 
examined in 22 patients (ages 21-64 years) before 
and after prefrontal leucotomy. "Although the 
frequency of gross errors was increased post- 
operatively similar errors were made before opera- 
tion, and it was concluded that the operation im- 
paired an imperfect skill in an essentially non-specific 
manner." The direction of errors was found to be 
à function of the stimulation site which is “consistent 
With the hypothesis that normal tactile localization 
in man occurs through the intermediary of certain 
dimensions of orientation or concepts. —M. L. 
Simmel. 

7358. Fisher, Edison D., & Mann, Leslie В. 

White Memorial Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Shift 
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of writing function to minor hemisphere at the age of 
seventy-two years; report of a case with advanced 
left cerebral atrophy. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 
1952, 17, 194-196—A neurological study of an 
elderly woman whose apraxia consequent to cerebral 
atrophy was compensated for by an easy shift in 
writing is reported.—L. A. Pennington. 


7359. Gilliatt, R. W., & Pratt, К. T. С. (Middle- 
sex Hosp., London, Eng.) Disorders of perception 
and performance in a case of right-sided cerebral 
thrombosis. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 
15, 264-271.—“A right-sided cerebral thrombosis in 
a woman aged 62 gave rise to a left-sided hemiplegia 
and hemianopia, with profound left-sided sensory 
loss. An initial anosognosia was followed by a 
detached attitude to her disability. During the 
stage of profound left-sided sensory loss noxious 
stimuli to the left side gave rise to restlessness and 
uneasiness, with tachycardia, rise in blood pressure, 
pupillary dilatation, and deepening of respiration 
but without any conscious recognition of the 
stimulus. . . . During the stage of recovery vertical 
reading was performed better than horizontal read- 
ing. Visual-spatial agnosia was a marked feature of 
the illness, and outlasted neglect of the left half of 
space.” —M. І, Simmel. 


7360. Kamenskaia, V. M. Fiziologicheskie issle- 
dovaniíà Когкоуої deíatel'nosti pri otdalénnykh 
posledstviiakh travm golovnogo mozga. (Physio- 
logical investigations of cortical activity in cases of 
non-immediate after-effects of brain traumata.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat, 1952, 52(2), 11-20.—By 
utilization of electroencephalograms and conditioned 
vascular reflexes it is shown that the non-immediate 
after-effects of brain traumata involve “weakness of 
the stimulatory process and predominance of 
inhibition" with "striking inertness of the latter.” 
This inhibition is "defensive-protective" inasmuch 
as it protects the already "traumatically weakened 
brain from further exhaustion.” —I. D. London. 


7361. Martin, P. Corrélations électrologiques et 
cliniques dans l'étude de l'épilepsie; unité et 
pluralité de l'épilepsie traditionnelle. (Electrical 
and clinical correlations in the study of epilepsy; 
unity and plurality of traditional epilepsy.) 4mm. 
méd.-psychol., 1952, 1(1), 1-41.— Correlations be- 
tween electroencephalographic and actual clinical 
data in epilepsy are presented which shów 3 mecha- 
nisms of attacks: (1) a cortical attack which may 
involve indirectly the diencephalon; (2) an attack 
directly diencephalic; (3) an attack rhinencephalic 
or hippocampofalciform which may involve the 
diencephalon through anatomo-physiological vicinity 
or contiguity.—F. C. Sumner. 


7362. Millman, C. Guy, & Whittick, J. W. A 
sex-linked variant of gargoylism. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 258-259.—''In three 
generations of an English family, four and possibly 
five cases of gargoylism, in which corneal opacity 
was lacking, are described. All five subjects were 
males and they appeared to inherit the condition as 
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a sex-linked recessive character. 
findings in one of these cases are @ 
references.— M. L. Simmel. 


7363. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. A selective bibliography on cerebral palsy. 
Chicago: Author, 1953. 58 p.  Gratis.—372 
annotated or abstracted references on cerebral palsy 
arranged in 32 subject categories including etiology, 
mental hygiene, parent education, psychological 
tests, speech correction, and vocational guidance. 
List of selected periodicals. Author index.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


7364. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Personality of the convulsive patient 
in military service. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(14), 
No. 346, 23 p.—Study of 72 convulsive patients in a 
U. S. Naval Hospital. On psychological test 
performance the convulsive patients differed among 
themselves as much as they differ from the controls 
(or the population generally)." Оп the MMPI and 
in the general intellectual level of performance the 
convulsives did not differ from a general population 
sample. However, performance on Digits and 
Arithmetic in the W-B they did reveal "anxiety 
which presumably serves to reduce in general their 
effectiveness in the mental test situation."  Per- 
sonality studies on the MMPI and Rorschach 
suggest that the ego structure of the convulsive 
patient is primarily extratensive. 22 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7365. Sanguineti, L, & Guareschi, A. (Milano 
U., Italy.) Contributo allo studio elettroencefalo- 
grafico delle encefaliti. (Contribution to the 
electroencephalographic study of encephalitis.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 550-583.— 
After an introduction giving the present status of 
electroencephalographic studies in cases of en- 
cephalitis, the author presents in detail 5 cases (4 
young patients 7-11 years old, and one women 43 
years old). The results show that: (1) in cases of 
encephalitis the electroencephalograms usually do 
not present specific characteristics; in very serious 
cases the frequency of the basic rhythm is greatly 
reduced; (2) in general there is a certain correlation 
between the gravity of clinical symptomatology and 
electric anomalies; (3) electroencephalographic anom- 
alies have diagnostic value. 36 references—A, 
Manoil. 3 


7366. Yahn, Mário; Mattos Pimenta, A., Szter- 
ling, Gecel L., & Guinsberg, A. Meyer. (L'Hópital 
de Juquery, São Paulo, Brazil) Leucotomie tem- 
porale. (Temporalleucotomy.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1951, 1(9), 65-73.—Results of temporal leucotomy 
on 42 chronic women epileptics at the Juquery 
Hospital are reported. 66.6% of the cases showed 
favorable psychological modifications after the 
operation, particularly as to the affective and social 
adaptability. Intelligence level was rarely improved, 
in fact tended to decrease. French and English 
summaries.—F. C. Sumner. 


The necropsy 
escribed." 12 


DEVIATIONS 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


7367. Banerji, S. N. Language for the deaf, 
Indian J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 133-140. —The average 
deaf child is not inferior to the average hearing 
child, although the mind of the former is more 
difficult of access. Language is the pivot around 
which his training revolves. Sign language is not a 
sufficient vehicle of thought. In teaching the deaf 
to read, the more avenues of approach the stronger 
will be the impression—such as print-reading, 
writing, speech, and lip reading. Better language 
for the deaf is the foundation on which to build the 
upper structure of his education —G. E. Bird. 

7368. Barker, Louise S., Schoggen, Maxine; 
Schoggen, Phil, & Barker, Roger G. The frequency 
of physical disability in children: a comparison of 
three sources of information. Child Develpm., 1952, 
23, 215-226.— The investigation was to obtain the 
attitude of laymen, teachers, and physicians as 
sources of information regarding the frequency of 
physical disability in children. It was also to makea 
census of physically disabled children in one county 
in Kansas. The author concludes the best inform- 
ants were teachers, whose information provided 
76.595 of the total number of disabled children 
discovered. Laymen reported 42.1% and physicians 
17.7%.—S. M. Amatora. 

7369. Fiedler, Miriam Forster. (Clarke Sch. 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass.) A study of the socio- 
economic status of a group of public school children 
with hearing defects. Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 
193-198.—The number and kind of social agency 
contacts of 50 children, aged 6-13 years, with 
defective hearing and 50 matched controls with 
normal hearing, were studied. The author concludes 
that the great majority of these young public school 
children with hearing defects were under-privileged 
in every sense of the word. Also, that the problem 
of conservation of hearing in young children is seen 
as part of a larger and more fundamental program 
of social hygiene, planning and education.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7370, Horton, Evelyn. The physically and men- 
tally handicapped in industry. Welfare Bull., 1953, 
44(1), 20-23.—A medical rehabilitation consultant 
in the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation discusses 
the problems with which institutions treating the 
physically and mentally handicapped persons must 
cope in rehabilitating their patients to self-support 
and achievement. Industry’s demands аге ргас- 
tically identical for both the normal and the handi- 
capped and should be kept in mind while training 
the disabled for employment. Community resources 
outside the institution can play a part in reducing 
the social and economic waste of disabled manpower 
— (Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit, . . . Handicapped.) 

7371. Lesser, Marion S., & Darling, Robert С. 
Factors prognostic for vocational rehabilitation 
among the physically handicapped. Arch. 2 
Med. Rehabilit., 1953, 34, 73-81.—This article 
reports information obtained through the follow us 
investigation of 531 former patients of the Institu 
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for the Crippled and Disabled. Data on social, 
marital, vocational, and physical status were 
collected. The relationships between the factors of 
sex, education, and intelligence and employment 
were explored. One factor in particular, appears to 
have a consistent influence on employment—time, 
coupled with practical experience ‘‘out in the world,” 
helps the disabled person to compensate for his 
disabilities, allowing him to achieve economic and 
social independence.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
.. . Handicapped.) 

7372. Maule, H. G. A report on a study of the 
rehabilitation services of Great Britain. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 225-233.—A study of some 
of the rehabilitation services offered under public, 
private, and military auspices, led to three main 
criticisms: (1) the tendency to group all persons 
with a specific disability as being alike; (2) the 
orientation is too heavily in the direction of physical 
handicap, with insufficient attention paid to occupa- 
tional abilities; and (3) the widespread reluctance 
to test any theories or to scientifically examine 
procedures.—G, S. Speer. 
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7373. Burton, William H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The guidance of learning activities; 
a summary of the principles of teaching based upon 
the growth of the learner. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. xii, 737 p. $5.00. 
—Part I deals with the principles of learning, using 
the student's experience, his present knowledge, and 
interests as the starting point. Part II treats the 
relationship between teacher and learner. Part III 
is concerned with the organization of the setting for 
learning including the planning, development, and 
analysis of the learning unit. Part IV considers the 
improvement of techniques common to traditional 
and modern teaching methods, with emphasis on the 
measurement, evaluation and diagnosis of learning 
outcomes and learning difficulties. (See 19: 243.) 
—E. L. Gaier. 

7374. Havighurst, Robert J., & Rodgers, Rob- 
ert К. The role of motivation in attendance at post- 
high-school educational institutions. In Hollinshead, 
B. S., Who should go to college, (see 27: 7375), 135— 
165.—The proposition that the probability of college 
attendance is determined by mental ability, social 
expectation, individual motivation, financial ability, 
and propinquity is discussed with reference to a 
typical small city of the Middle West.—2M. Murphy. 

7375. Hollinshead, Byron S. Who should go to 
college. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. xvi, 190 p. $3.00.—Among the leading 
Questions considered in this study prepared for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education are: 
who attends college (approximately 50% of those 
who enter the first grade are graduated from high 
school and of those graduated from high school 
ee 35% go to college, although less than 50% 
a these complete a 4 year college course); why do 
they go (motivation, or lack of it, has more to do with 
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attendance than any other factor); who should have 
the opportunity (the top quarter of the population) ; 
what would it cost. (approximately $226,000,000 
which can be compared with the $257,000,000 ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in fiscal 1951 to 
farmers in the form of rewards for farm improve- 
ment).—M. Murphy. 

7376. Lindgren, Henry C. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
State Coll.) The effect of the group on the behavior 
of the individual. Education, 1953, 73, 383-387. 
The need today is an educational psychology which 
is concerned with the forces at work in the group 
situation which facilitate or prevent learning. After 
giving concrete examples of the problem and stating 
some principles involved in group reaction, the 
author concludes that if the principles be accepted, 
it is possible to work out strategies and techniques 
which will enable one to use the group situation to 
further his educational goals by utilizing the power 
which lies within the dynamic qualities of the group. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

7377. Wigren, Harold E. What is an educational 
TV program? Educ. Screen, 1952, 31, 420-422; 
435-437.—1f an educational TV program is to 
qualify as a meaningful learning situation, it should 
attain at least the following ten qualities, It should: 
(1) have an educational purpose; (2) provide the 
possibility of continuity; (3) present an educational 
philosophy consistent with democratic values; (4) be 
built upon needs and problems of viewers; (5) serve 
as a means of growth and development for the 
individual who views it; (6) involve the viewer as a 
participant; (7) be thought-provoking; (8) be 
presented in an atmosphere of objectivity; (9) be 
flexible in design and approach; (10) must com- 
municate clearly and effectively. These points are 
all elaborated with specific recommendations.— 
Е. W. J. Faison. 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


7378. Davis, Hubert J. Teaching reading the A-V 
way. Educ. Screen, 1952, 31, 417-419.—The author 
discusses the role audio-visual materials play in the 
teaching of reading. He points out that projected 
pictures bridge the gap in experience and language 
comprehension and increase the motivation and 
attention necessary to good reading skill. Specific 
films for different grade levels are mentioned. 
There are also many non-projected A-V aids such 
as pictures, flannelboards, tachistoscopes, tape 
recorders and phonographs which are important in 
the teaching of reading. Recommendations for 
their use are given.—E. W. J. Faison. 

7379. Hourd, Marjorie L. Some emotional 
aspects of learning. London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 
1951. 81 р. 65.—A collection of essays dealing with 
some emotional aspects of learning as viewed from 
the teacher's chair. The role of creative expression 
is stressed as a way of expressing what is felt by the 
child or learner. The problem of leading the learner 
into being able to express himself in this manner is 
stressed.—J. 4. Stern. 
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7380. Ketcham, Warren A. 
principles of developmental anatomy and neuro- 
anatomy as applied to the pedagogy of reading. 
Child Develpm., 1951, 22, 186-192.—For the experi- 
ment, 32 boys, aged 87 to 126 months, and seriously 
retarded in reading achievement, were divided into 
comparable experimental and control groups. Train- 
ing in posture, breathing, phonation, articulation, 
and substitution of the secondary sensation of vision 
of symbol for fusion of the primary sensory percep- 
tions of organic sensation, kinesthesis, hearing, and 
vision of moment was given to an experimental 
group and withheld from a control group. The two 
groups were used to test the proposition that the 
human language process can be described in terms 
of a developmental continuum. Results showed a 
small but evident tendency toward unification of 
growth in the experimental group.—3. M. Amatora. 


7381. Mouly, George J. (U. Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.) Effects of a remedial reading program 
on academic grades at the college level. . J. educ. 
Psychol., 1952, 43, 459—466.— The 106 students who 
successfully completed a course in remedial reading 
at the U. of Miami made significantly better im- 
provement in course standing, as indicated by 
honor-point ratio, than did the total control group 
of 164 students who scored equally low on the initial 
reading test but did not take the remedial course. 
The author suggests that motivational factors or 
“personality characteristics" may need to be 
considered in evaluating the effects of a remedial 
reading program. There appears to be no evidence 
that a student's academic gain, if he takes the 
remedial course, is related to the ratio between his 
original scores on a reading test and on A.C.E.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


7382. Natalis, E. L'écriture, un problème psycho- 
physiologique. (Handwriting а psycho-physio- 
logical problem.) Nouv. Rev. Pedag., 1952, 8, 46-53. 
— The teaching of handwriting should take account 
of several psycho-physiological principles, such as the 
structure of the hand, the relative proportions of 
fingers, myopia, the mental level, affective conflicts, 
etc.—R. Piret. 


Experimental tests of 


ability, and age. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 486-492. 
—Based on е scores of 210 girls іп 17 Negro high 
schools in Georgia, a study was made to determine 


The 
Davis Test of Functional Competence, the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test and Otis’ Gamma Test were 
used. A correlation of .78 was found between 
reading grade levels and Gamma IQ’s. The Davis 
Test of Functional Mathematical Competence shows 
significant correlation with reading grade levels 
even when IQ and age are partialled out, but the 
Davis Test score and IQ are not significantly 
correlated when reading scores and age are partialled 
out.—E. B. Mallory. 
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7384. Thompson, John Compton. (State U. Towa, 
Towa City.) An analysis of the factors affecting the 
achievement of undergraduate men majoring in 
physical education at the State University of Iowa, 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1952, 23, 417-427.— 
The purpose of this investigation was “to determine 
the factors which cause undergraduate men majoring 
in physical education at the State Univ. of Iowa to 
succeed or fail in their work." A questionnaire 
study, somatotype study, a battery of 17 motor 
achievement tests and numerous other factors were 
compared and five of the evaluative procedures 
appear to be predictive of achievement resulting in 
continuation or withdrawal from the training pro- 
gram. These include professional attitudes, ratings 
on the endomorphic scale, scores on entrance examina- 
tion, academic scholarship, personality ratings by 
advisors.—M. А. Seidenfeld, 


(See also abstract 7062) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


7385. Buck, Roy C. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Acquaintance positions in the group. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 37, 33-36.—Data were 
collected from the entire student body, 111, of a 
small rural junior-senior high school. Each student 
checked every other person on the basis of 6 cate- 
gories of acquaintance, ranging from non-acquaint- 
ance to strong friendship. Results show that 
agreement was lacking between the student's defini- 
tion of his acquaintance pattern in the school grou 
and the group's definition of its acquaintance wit 
the individual student. Of the 111, 46 under- 
estimated themselves and 65 overestimated their 
position with regard to acquaintance—S. M. 
Amatora. 


7386. Cassel, Russell N., & Saugstad, Randolf G. 
Level of aspiration and  sociometric distance. 
Sociometry, 1952, 15, 318-325.—155 sixth and eighth 
grade pupils were randomly selected from Western 
public schools. Popularity "appears to be directly 
related to the irreality dimension of the individual's 
personality. The irreality dimension of the per- 
sonality may be a function of the psycho-sexua 
development of the individual which is susceptible 
to radical and significant change near the onset 0 
the puberty cycle of the individual. This may 
account for the significant differences between the 
sixth and eighth grades."—J. H. Bunzel. 


7387. Lee, Margie Robinson. (E. C. B 
Trust, Portland, Ore.) Background factors relate 
to sex information and attitudes. J. educ. Psychol, 
1952, 43, 467-485.— The Opinion Survey, à wa 
item attitude scale designed for group use, was Use 
to measure liberal or conservative attitudes towar 
sex education at home and at school. Questions were 
also asked about sources of sex information ап 
about certain facts regarding the individual's "t a 
ground. Knowledge of sex facts was tested by а 
item multiple choice test of formal sex knowledge, 
emphasizing correct vocabulary. Data obtaine 
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from 624 Oregon high school students were analysed 
to show relationships between attitudes and amount 
of information, and to indicate the influence of 
background factors such as the various sources of 
information, religious affiliation, and mother’s occu- 
pation.—E. B. Mallory. 

7388. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Lipstick as a determiner of first impressions 
of personality: an experiment for the general psy- 
chology course. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 241-244. 
—A simple rating experiment in which men rated 
girls which "required little expenditure of time, was 
of great intrinsic interest to the students, and the 
results of which were useful in the discussion of 
halo effects, differences in frames of reference of 
raters, degree of reliability, projections, and other 
characteristics of ratings." —J. C. Franklin. 


7389. Maisonneuve, Jean. Recherches expéri- 
mentales sur les cadres socio-affectifs. (Ехрегі- 
mental research оп  socio-affective structures.) 
Cah. Int. Sociol., 1952, 13, 132-155.—A comparison 
between 2 groups of 30 students (4th Year) studying 
and boarding in a college located in a small town, 
in France (Pop. 10,000). Methods: (1) Sociometric 
tests; (2) investigation of the microsociological 
structure and of depth-levels as suggested by G. 
Gurvitch; (3) questionnaires; (4) “phenomeno- 
logical” interviews on the meaning of special rituals, 
attitudes, etc. Tests were administered in No- 
vember, and a re-test was obtained in March. 
Situational factors (pre-groups and vicinity) had a 
much greater structural influence than personal 
affinity. 
alized mutual selections, as well as authoritarian 
leadership, had a negative correlation with group 
cohesion.—G. Dufresne. 


7390. Maisonneuve, J. Selective choices and 
Propinquity. — Sociometry, 1952, 15, 135-140— 
Motives and the nature of sympathies existing 
between two classes of a French boarding school 
were explored. Questionnaires on social back- 
ground as well as on affinities were used, in addition 
to slightly directive interviews. It was found that 
Propinquity could be linked to the choice pattern. 
Further sociometric tests and sociodramas will 
evaluate the results of the developments.—J. Н. 
Bunzel. 

1391. Ormian, H. The attitude of Israel high- 
School students toward Mendele. Yivo Annu. 
Jewish soc. Sci., 1950, 5, 292-312.—The attitude of 
secondary school “students in Israel toward one of 
the classic portrayers of the Jewish village, Mendele" 
was systematically studied as a part of their attitude 
toward cultural values. Youth in Israel have, in the 
main, a positive attitude toward novels describing 
the East-European Jewish village (especially toward 

endele’s work) because of its important Jewish 
values, due to Mendele’s talent in portraying Jewish 
ife, also as an emotional reaction to the recent 
catastrophe. But, on the other hand, the mode of 
life described by Mendele sometimes evokes aversion 
and an ambivalent attitude.—H. Ormian. 


It was indicated that strong and person- ' 
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7392. Rauch, S. V. Une maladie scolaire enquéte 
pedagogique. (Pedagogical inquiry into a school 
malady.) , Nouv. Rev. Pedag., 1952, 8, 11-24.— 
Extensive inquiry into cheating in school examina- 
tions by means of a questionnaire, to which 1690 
pupils replied, in Belgium, at Luxembourg and in 
France. The most frequent motives for cheating 
are laziness, deceit, or friendship. Imitation, as 
well, plays a large part. The remedy consists in 
developing loyalty and a sense of justice and 
responsibility.—R. Piret. 

7393. Stephenson, Chester M. (Miami U., 
Oxford, О.) The relation between the attitudes 
toward Negroes of white college students and the 
college or school in which they are registered. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 197-204.—Results of 
selected administration of attitude tests to men and 
women students at Miami University indicate that 
only in the School of Education were Senior attitudes 
more favorable toward Negroes than were Freshman 
attitudes. Men in Arts and Science and in Business 
Administration "should be the first to receive the 
attention of intergroup education" being least 
favorable in their attitudes toward Negroes.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

7394. Willerman, Ben, & Swanson, Leonard. 
An ecological determinant of differential amounts of 
sociometric choices within college sororities. Soci- 
ometry, 1952, 15, 326-329.—A questionnaire dis- 
tributed among 19 sororities on a large university 
campus showed, as was expected, that more friend- 
ships are formed among house members than among 
persons living outside, However, ‘ће low relation- 
ship among members of the sub-groups suggests that 
ecological differences are not important considera- 
tions.” —J. Н. Bunzel. 


(See also abstract 7191) 
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7395. Brunner, Josef. Uber Schwererziehbare 
und Schwererziehbarkeit. (Theory and subjects of 
special education.) Heilpádag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 
228-232.—Summary of the causes and symptoms of 
educational difficulties. Four main symptoms are 
considered to be characteristic for all kinds of 
abnormal behaviors: emotional instability, inability 
of expressing one's emotions adequately, inadequacy 
of mental functions, and lack of any affective 
contact with the environment.—M. Н. Nagy. 

7396. Ehrsam, Elfriede, Entwurf zu einem 
Aufnahmeverfahren für die Umschulung schwach- 
sinniger Kinder aus der Grund- in die Hilfsschule. 
(Sketch of an intake procedure for mentally de- 
fective children from a regular into a special school.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1952, 4, 
371-375.—Test methods have been found un- 
satisfactory in the evaluation of questionably 
defective children. New psychological knowledge 
suggests the use of continuous observation. Partic- 
ular weight is to be given to the findings of the 
regular school with special consideration of the 
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degree of performance retardation and of the 
behavior of the child. Anamnestic data about the 
environment and three hours’ observation in the 
school setting assist in the intake procedure of a 
special school.—C. T. Bever. 

Ё 7397. Lótscher, Lisbeth. Sind all Sonderschiiler 
auch Schwererziehbare? (Are all special class 
children difficult to educate?) Heilpádag. Werbbl., 
1952, 21, 246—-249.— Their mental retardation affects 
their whole personality so they are difficult to 
educate. However they respond better than those 
whose personality disorders arise directly from 
hereditary sources.—M. Н. Nagy. 

7398. Smitt, Kilian. Schwererziehbare, hoff- 
nungslose Fille? (Difficult, hopeless cases?) Heil- 
pádag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 253-260.— Detailed anal- 
ysis of some “hopeless” cases with good outcomes. 
In the treatment the author concentrates on the 
freeing of willingness to help and serve others.— 
M. H. Nagy. 

7399. Ullmann, Charles A. Identification of 
maladjusted school children. Publ. НИ. Monogr., 
1952, No. 7. 41 p.—Methods of identifying mal- 
adjusted school children were studied in the ninth 
grades of white high schools in Prince Georges 
County, Md. An original forced choice test for use 
by teachers was developed and used together with an 
adjustment level rating scale, a sociometric test for 
student use, and the California Test of Personality 
and the SRA Youth Inventory. 8% of the children 
were considered "severely maladjusted” by teachers. 


Interrelations among teacher rating and pupils’ С 


sex, sex differences among the variables, and between 
teacher ratings and clinician ratings are reported. 
33 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

7400. Widmer, Karl. Der Erziehungsauftrag an 
die Schule im Heim für schwererziehbare Kinder. 
(The educational goal of the residential school for 
difficult children.) Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1952, 21, 
249—253.— The atmosphere has to be like that of a 
home where learning and getting along together 
result from the friendly interrelationship between 
"you" and "L"—HM. Н. Nagy. 

7401. Witty, Paul (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill) The education of gifted children and youth. 
Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 35-39.— The 
report on education of gifted children which was 
accepted by the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
teachers' colleges, and the American Association 
for Gifted Children. It traces conditions of neglect 
of the gifted from elementary school through college. 
A program is urged for their early identification and 
continuous study and guidance of them throughout 
their home and school careers.—J. К. Tabin. 


(See also abstract 7367) 
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7402. Anderson, Ruth E. (Mary Hardin-Baylor 
Coll., Belton, Texas.) An annotated bibliography of 
School and college information. Bull. пай. Ass. 
Second. Sch. Principals, 1952, 36, 170-208. (Re- 
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prints 35¢.)—175 annotated references to publica. 
tions of a reference nature on schools and colleges, 
Covers the period 1948 to 1952 continuing an early 
list published in the same journal, 1948, pp. 90-115, 
Entries classified under headings: schools and 
colleges, general listings; for specialized training; 
geographical listings; educational guidance; student 
aid.—C. M. Louttit. 


7403. Curran, Charles A. (St. Charles Coll., 
Columbus, O.) Guidance and counseling in educa- 
tion. Education, 1952, 73, 223-228.—Marking 
carefully the distinction between guidance and 
counseling, the author points out to the teacher 
exactly how each functions in bringing the child to a 
better life-adjustment, not only in the face of present 
problems, but also in giving him the where-with to 
meet and solve adequately his own future problems 
as they arise. After summarizing briefly the various 
types of guidance, some recent developments in 
personality guidance, and the various methods of 
guidance, the author discusses the skills in counsel- 
ing. Counseling is primarily concerned with the 
assimilation process and the degree of self-knowledge 
and personal integration which the child achieves.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7404. Koenig, Frances G. Classroom teacher 
guidance in relation to learning activities. Under- 
standing the Child, 1951, 20, 40-46.—Demands must 
be attuned to group and individual differences. A 
teacher must consider unfavorable behavior patterns 
as symptoms with physical and/or emotional causes. 
ase examples are given of how teachers’ insight 
helped children emotionally so that they could better 
learn and adjust socially.—J. К. Tabin. 


7405. Ralston, Arlene. (Bd Educ., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) The case of “John Itch.” Understanding the 
Child, 1951, 20, 54-55.—Plea for school under- 
standing of difficult children.—J. K. Tabin. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT . 


7406. Alarcón, Reynaldo. El desarrollo de la 
memoria verbal inmediata en пійоѕ y adolescentes 
de las clases populares de Lima. (Development of 
immediate verbal memory in children and adoles- 
cents among lower classes in Lima.) Educación, 
1952, 7, 213-234.— The development of immediate 
verbal memory of 566 male subjects, within the age 
brackets of 6 to 16, in primary grades, was ap- 
praised employing 38 sentences of easy compre- 
hension, but varying in the number of syllables from 
12 to 34. The appraisal of mnemonic materia 
employed permitted the construction of two stand- 
ardized verbal memory tests, one on the basis 0) 
chronological age and the other according to schoo 
grades. In the first part of the investigation it was 
revealed that memory consistently increased from 
the 6-year to the 15-year level, starting to decline 
at age 16. Developmental curves on the basis 0! 
grade-level were more definite and regular than 
those based on chronological age.—E. Sénches- 
Hidalgo. 
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7407. Blumenfeld, Walter. Experiencias con el 
Test Colectivo de Terman (revisión de Lima) en 
una época de desarrollo pedagógico tempestuoso. 
(Experiences with Terman Group Test, Lima 
revision, in a period of vigorous and quick educa- 
tional development.) Educación, 1952, 7, 195-212.— 
On the basis of a sample of 4,688 subjects in the first 
four years of secondary school (Peruvian educational 
ladder), to which Terman Group Test, Lima revision, 
was administered, it is recommended that caution 
be observed under present conditions in regard to 
its use and interpretation. Mental ages assigned 
for different achievements are generally too high. 
There is also the influence of local and educational 
differences in the various schools. The previous 
knowledge of the test by the subject should be 
taken also in consideration.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


7408. Frederiksen, Norman, & Schrader, W. B. 
(Educ. Test. Serv., Princeton, N. J.) The academic 
achievement of veteran and non-veteran students. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66(15), No. 347, 52 p.—A 
comparative study of grades attained relative to 
ability by veterans versus non-veteran students is 
reported, based upon results obtained in 10 colleges. 
The comparisons were made between male veterans 
who entered in the fall of 1946 and male non-veterans 
entering the same time; a similar study was made on 
students entering the fall of 1945, and, finally, a 
comparison of a group of male veterans whose 
college training was interrupted by military service 
and who then returned to complete their college 
course with the best available control group. The 
results allow the investigators to conclude that on the 
whole “there is a tendency for veterans to achieve 
higher grades in relation to ability than do non- 
veteran students, but the magnitude of the difference 
is small.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7409. Норка, Erich. (St. John's Coll., Winfield, 
Kans.) Correlation of college freshmen chemistry 
marks with some California Mental Maturity Test 
Scores. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1952, 55, 465-467. 
—Correlations are reported between scores on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and grades in 
college freshman chemistry for 20 students. It is 
believed that students with a total IQ score of less 
than 110-120 do not do well in freshman chemistry, 
unless they have a particularly well-balanced test 
profile.—W. A. Varvel. 


7410. Rahman, Habibul. Causes and prevention 
of the variability of examiners’ marking. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1950, 25, 71-78.—Variability cannot be 
eliminated but it can be reduced by educating 
markers in the technique of the task. This includes 
discussions, tabulations, plotting curves of distribu- 
tion, ranking pupils before marks are given, defining 
grades of ability, the use of standard tests, and the 
interpretation and understanding of letters and 
numbers in marking. The final mark should be the 
result of the collective evaluation of a group of 
examiners.—G. E. Bird. 
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7411. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) Can elementary school children 
discriminate certain traits in their teachers? Child 
Develpm., 1952, 23, 75-80.— Ratings of their teacher 
by some 1000 elementary school children in grades 
4 through 8, in both public and private schools were 
secured. The scale used was the author's Diagnostic 
Teacher-Rating Scale. The article shows the 
profiles of the ratings given 7 teachers by their 
respective pupils. These show conclusively the 
discrimination on the part of the children for the 
various specific traits exhibited by their teachers.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7412. Beamer, George C., Pender, Francis Rus- 
sell, & Parton, Norma West. (North Texas State 
Coll., Denton.) Selection of teachers of homemak- 
ing. J. Home Econ., 1953, 45, 98-100.—In order to 
determine whether or not certain interests, aptitudes, 
and other characteristics are common to teachers of 
homemaking in public schools and to advanced 
undergraduate students planning to teach, a battery 
of tests was administered to enrollees in the School 
of Home Economics. Home economics' teachers and 
students had definite and similar interest and apti- 
tude patterns, as shown by mean scores of 15 
experienced teachers and 44 undergraduate students 
on the Kuder Preference Record and the Differential 
Aptitude Test Battery.—J. Elinson. 


7413. Frierson, Marguerite Shepard. A study of 
mental health problems as they have related to 
turnover among one hundred forty-five elementary 
teachers. Ohio State U., Abstr. Dissert. . . . 1949- 
50, 1952, No. 63, 65-71.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


7414. Holzhauser, Charlotte. (Muskingum Coll., 
New Concord, О.) Group processes for teacher 
training. Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 47-48.— 
It is a new principle of education that individual 
children may best be helped through understanding 
their relationships in the group. Applying this to 
student teachers will (1) increase their motivation 
in learning and (2) best prepare them for this 
approach—their own teaching.—J. К. Tabin. 


7415. Menon, Т. К. H., & Parikh, S. C. Рег- 
severation and teaching ability. Indian J. Psychol., 
1950, 25, 83-87.—A negative correlation was found 
between perseveration and teaching ability. The 
tests used were the "It," the “Alphabets,” and the 
“itches” and the ‘Reverse stroke," administered 
to 65 graduate and 16 undergraduate students in the 
Baroda Training College.—G. E. Bird. 


7416. Menon, T. K. N., & Phata, K. P. An 
inquiry into the causes of dissatisfaction of teachers 
at work. Indian J. Psychol, 1950, 25, 79-82.— 
Causes cited include economic conditions, attitude 
of supervisors, overwork, lack of freedom, and 
interference, also no legislative representation. The 
superior qualities required in a teacher are more apt 
to develop if he is satisfied with his work. Condi- 
tions, therefore, should be improved.—G. E. Bird. 
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PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
Besnard, Guy б, D. of a check 
tasks 


T 
баер ., 1952, 


m 
Bull 
of job tasks performed by Airplane and Engine 
1.29 aircraft has been 
ped. The check list is to be administered to 
job incumbents and checked by their immediate 
supervisors. UM results to be obtained from 
having the check lists completed by mechanics and 
their supervisors at several Strategic Air Command 
à factor analysis is planned to identify 
various clusterings of tasks. The results to be 
obtained will test the hypothesis that those tasks in 
the various clusters resulting from factor analysia 
will resemble closely those tasks which compose the 
froupinga obtained by using expert judges to rate 
m according to their apparent level of technical 
complexity.—47. E. Page. 


Sarection & PLACHWENT 


е aux С.А. des métiers d'Art е. 
menting on a рну of tests for candidates 
to the printing crafts.) BINOP, 1952, 8, 178-182,— 
tests was constructed, 
Selection of the tests was based on Meier" 


Ls E. training 

teachers were used for validation. 
results were obtained only with the 
Ls wage чы tst measuring Manual Dexterity, and 
Eu. the uber Test of Drawing Ability,— 


personal data 
Seniorit found to be spuriously correla: 
габар Л, P Hatha 


7420. Bonnardel, R. Notes paychométriques 
ouvriers des = 
nisation 
thei М lala) Tell 19: 15, 233-299. 

8. d 
E e ee E 
proving their work were anal n terms of their 


t examinations. 
pr rer and 90% ee s " 


DIDA Nouvelles recherches sur la 
etisction conducteurs de véhicules. (New 


& 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


studies on the selection of car drivers.) Туа hum. 
1952, 15, 185-218.—This is a more complete pm 
enta of a previous article (see 25: 

main factors appear in driving aptitudes: 
adaptability, certain physiological factors (d 


visual tests, speed. strength), reaction durat 
concrete intelligence. —R. W. Husband. E 
742 


2. Howard, Jack K., 
aa Lackland AFB, 
of the Airman 


ng о 
y positive, the Biograph j 
javestory pa battery is not as effective for 
female as for male recruits. Further, in classifi 
with respect to jobs involving a mechanical f. 
the present bat! is considerably more effective 
for males than for females.—A. Chapanis, 


7424. Ledoux, V., & Reuchlin, M. 
de l'examen de recrutement des Cen 

entissage п 
pm of Tests for Training Centers in 
BINOP, 1952, 8, 224-231.—An attempt to valid 
an admission battery of 7 tests to be used in cent 
training for semi-skilled trades is presented, Т 


bat as a whole had even 
Limitations ме discussed and sped 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


Roche, M. Le laboratoire 
еман routiers. (The labora for the 
measurement of road eg pode personnel.) Тутай 
fam., 1952, 15, 265-276.— Research from this mobile 
paychotechnical laboratory is to improve employ- 
ment of driving personnel in road transport com- 
nies, and to investigate and reduce road accidents. 
ne laboratory and its equipment are described. 
The author presents resulta from 200 S's to show 
that there are differences in aptitudes of bus drivers 
and drivers of heavy trucks covering long and short 
distances. Personal history data were also secured. 
К. W. Husband. 

7427. Soler Dopff, С. Proyecto de normalización 
de la exploracion médica en la selección profesional. 
(Project on the normalization of medical exploration 
Ín professional selection.) Monogr, Estud, Docum. 
pricotec., 1950, 2(4), 33 p.—The progressive ex- 
tension of practices of professional selection into 
industries makes it advisable to classify selectees on 
the basis of techniques which can be applied in 
accordance with a criterion capable of homologation, 
Schemes are included referring to the medical aspect 
of the selection, covering anthropometric measures, 
dreulatory apparatus, nervous system, respiratory 
tract, sensory acuteness, е{с,—Ё, Sánches-IHidalgo. 

7428, Tupos Ernest С., & Yarnold, James K, 
Military attitude as a predictor of Air Force тони; 

minary studies of the Attitude Survey. USAF, 
„Нет. Resour. Res, Cent, Res, Bull, 1952, 52-23, 
vi, 21 p—The Attitude Survey was originally 
developed as a scale for a ng the morale of 
basic trainees at different stages of training in order 
that determinants of their morale and attitudes 
might be identified. This paper describes revisions 
Weed in different studies, ties them together and 
draws relevant conclusions as to the relationship 
between morale and success in Air Force training 
situations. 20 references—D. E. Walton. 

7429. Votaw, D. F., Jr, & Dailey, J. Т. Assign- 
Meat of personnel to jobs, USAF, Hum. Resour. 
Ret, Cent, Кез. Bull., 1952, 52-24, v, 20 p—This 

per concerns itself with the mathema 


and the productivity of the ith person on the 
+25 8); 


to jobs such that the average of the а pro- 
probe 


aed certain variance and special cases of the per- 
fennel classification Lr pointed out. 24 


c —D. E. Welten. 

. Weschler R., Massarik, Fred, & 
Tannenbaum, Robert. (U. California, Lor Angeles. 
Reperimenting with federal t 


tase study. J, soc. Psychol, 1952, 30, 205-222.— 

М introduction of pe rating form and the 

еы 
ures result n ng eu 

"айыз. “Ratings which were gives слайде the 


measure chan 
of human 


a cha . 
attitudes, there has also been ro e^ in vior. 
It is felt that the materials be of 
value A evaluating different [1 


7432. Coutinho, Morais, (U, Brasil, de 
Janeiro.) Аз relaghes industriais nos 
Unidos, (Industrial relations in the Uni 
J. brasil. Р, ., 1950, 1, 101105, 
diffusion of knowledge in the field of i 
relations are reported as оп the increase in 
since the end of World War 11, 
ized are the main centers of such study 
Караа and a“ van Mo 

ists and specialists in t 

med together with the ultimate 


Mi promoting pesce relations 
ч ге a 

between omp and workers. —F, С, Summer, 
7433. AK, & E. L i 

ал оа 4 HE а 

labor turnover. Ilem. Relat., 1952, S, 

The major consideration of this ра impact 

of organizational 


chan upon 
with а detailed ae iy j 
sa ope am ame 

t that turnover А 


exit 


f 
| 
н] 


is necessary 
uci to alter the rate 
ei t A. Littman, 4 
DL mechanism 
2: Bor dal tats tm 
D 1950, 25, 127-132.—The morale of an 
ustrial worker depends : 
stability, security, fear or of his 
The nature of past emotional wii 
his morale. He must recreate а strong and io. 
ted superego, to demand а staedard 
Камо on the part of the ego. task for the 
industrial peychologiet LE Rm 
G. E. Bird. р d 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


7435. Levinson, Horace C., & Brown, Arthur А. 
(Nat. Res. Council, Washington, D. C.) Possibility 
of applying operations research to highway traffic 
problems. Highwy Res. Abstr., 1952, 22(4), 24-27. 
The history of military operations research is briefly 
reviewed. Forces at work in traffic activities of the 
U. S. are examined to determine the potential for 
applying operations research to traffic problems. 
The public is dismissed as \having no central au- 
thority to speak for it or influence its activities, 
Duly constituted highway authorities could benefit 
from operations research groups. An hypothetical 
example is given. An operations research group 
could assist a police force traffic division, making 
investigations of force requirements and accidents. 
Their findings should be generalizable to the work 
of other police forces, as well as helpful to the force 
for which the group works.—J. V. Zuckerman. 


INDUSTRY 


7436. Barron, Charles L, & Poole, Fenn E. 
Industrial noise: its effect and control Amer. J. 
publ. Hith, 1952, 42, 705-710.—The results of 
prolonged exposure to excessive industrial noise are 
described including symptomatology and effects on 
efficiency and morale. Methods of controlling noise 
are described, including machine design, building 
construction and modification, use of ear protectors, 
rotation of personnel, etc. Study of susceptibility of 
individual employees to noise is recommended and 
described.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7437. Bornemann, Ernst, & Brauss, W. Grund- 
lagen der Ermüdungsverhütung. (Foundations of 
fatigue prevention.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1952, 5(2), 
79-87.—Physiology, psychology, medicine, engineer- 
ing and other disciplines can all contribute to the 
study of fatigue. Methods of fatigue prevention, on 
the job and off the job are listed. Graphs showing 
the relation between age and the incidence of 
industrial illness for German workers are presented. 
Literature on the treatment of fatigue symptoms by 
physiotherapy is cited—S. Adams. 

7438. Bourdon, M. Un aspect de la rentabilité 
de la psychotechnique dans l'industrie. La préven- 
tion des accidents. (An aspect of the applicability 
of psychotechnology toward prevention of industrial 
accidents.) Travail hum., 1952, 15, 292-303.—With 
proper hiring methods, material reduction of 
accidents was achieved in an electro-mechanical 
works without reducing the quantity of production. 
As estimated 8 million francs a year are saved.— 
R. W. Husband. 

7439. Coumetou, M. Les grands principes de 
Péclairage des locaux de travail. (Major principles 
of lighting`work places.) Travail hum., 1952, 15, 
243-255.—This study dealt with the major physio- 
logical and psychological effects of variations in 
lighting, brilliance and contrasts, color effects on the 
reflection of light and its psychological effects. 
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Systems of lighting are reviewed: natural ; artificial, 
especially fluorescent; and their optimum distriby 
tion around the working area. Brightness standa 
for various types of work are cited.— R. W. Husban 
7440. Ericksen, Stanford C. (HRRC, Goo 
fellow AFB, San Angelo, Tex.) Development 0 
light plane proficiency check to predict milita 
flying success. USAF, Hum. Resour, Res, Cent., 
Tech. Rep., 1952, 52-6, Proj. No. 508-016-0003, h 
45 p.—The author presents a light plane flight check _ 
for military pilots and summarizes some of the — 
background research which led to the development _ 
of this flight check.—A. Chapanis. 5 
7441. Ericksen, Stanford C. А review of the . 
literature on methods of measuring pilot proficiency, 
USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull, 1952, Ж 
52-25, iii, 24 p—The author summarizes research _ 
contributions which are recognized in dealing with _ 
problems of proficiency measurement at differe 
levels of flying training or in specialized pilot tas (S. 
A discussion of these studies provides a comparison — 
between subjective and objective grading methods, 
53-item bibliography.—D. E. Walton. B. 
7442. Gavini, Н. Influence de sons purs 
diverses fréquences et intensités su le seuil auditif 
binaural. L’efficience dans quelques tests. (I 
fluence of pure tones of various frequencies am 
intensities on the binaural auditory threshol 
Effectiveness of several tests.) Travail hum., 1 : 
15, 304-312.—Several previous tests on workin, 
efficiency under noise have failed to uncover signifi- 
cant findings, due to several factors, particularly 
short duration of testing, too few subjects, and often 
those experimented upon did not object to noise as. 
they worked. In this study the main findings were 
exposure to noise produces a rise in the auditory 
threshold; the higher the frequency, the greater the 
rise; but sometimes low-pitched sounds cause 
rise. For pure sounds, the nuisance of noise ap ears. 
at comparatively low sound levels.— Р. W. Husbat 
7443. Gibbs, C. B. A new indicator of mach e 
tool travel. Occup. Psychol, Lond., 1952, 26, 234- 
242.—A new type of quantitative visual indicator, - 
designed to give an accurate and easily-read dis| 
of a wide range of machine-settings, is describi 
Several experiments are described, to show that the 
new indicator substantially reduced the time Te 
quired to set a machine tool, and the number and 
size of the operators' errors.—G. S. Speer. zs 
7444, Harper, Roland. (U. Leeds, Eng.) Psycho 
logical and psycho-physical studies of craftsmanship 
in dairying. Brit. J. Psychol, Monogr. Supply а 
1952, No. 28, xi, 63 p.—The first two chapters 
include a discussion of the psychological and psyc 
physical aspects of the job of the craftsman 
manufacturing and grading cheese, and a considerat 
tion of rheological concepts and a detailed survey 
of the psycho-rheological literature. Chapte: 
provides a detailed report of an extensive series 0 
experiments which investigated the accuracy. 
which subjects could make psycho-physical 
ments of ‘firmness’ using a series of specially pre] 
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rubber samples as stimuli. The final chapter sum- 
marizes the study and interprets the findings in 
terms of their implications for further research into 
the psycho-physics of rheological judgments. 61 
references.—L. E. Thune. 


7445. Meredith, С. P. Theory of the “Therblig.” 
Quart. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1952, 3, 41.— 
Abstract. 


7446. Miller, S. M. (Brooklyn Coll., №. Y.) The 
rise of industrial sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 
36, 90-96.—Industrial sociology has become a 
popular tool for the study of industrial problems. 
The author outlines the elements which contributed 
to the popularity of this field to arrive at a basis 
for understanding some emphases of the subject. 
He presents the elements in the academic and 
business world which supported the trend; and he 
indicates the cultural reinforcements of the trend 
which emanate from current popular themes.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7447. Palomar Collado, F. Valoración de la 
eficiencia visual profesional y sus déficits mediante 
la optometría centesimal. (Appraisal of vocational 
visual efficiency through centesimal optometry.) 
Monogr. Estud. Docum. psicotec., 1951, 3(5), 8 p.— 
It is important to know the visual acuteness of 
professionals, including their visual defects, so as to 
avoid accidents and to help them in their adaptation 
to the work.  Explorations are conducted with 
universal optotype sets. Classifications are made 
according to visual acuteness with due consideration 
to distance at which the work is done. Statistical 
table included contains centesimal values and their 
corresponding deficiencies, calculated for distances 
of 5 m. (far vision), 50 cm. (medium vision), and 
33 cm. (near vision).—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


7448. Piret, R. Psychologie de l'automobiliste 
et sécurité routière. (Motorist’s psychology and 
highway safety.) ^ Paris: Edit. Eyrolles, 1952. 
171 p.—The most important chapters of the book 
relate to the aptitudes of the driver (vision, reflexes, 
attention, emotions, etc.), the psychological in- 
fluence of fatigue and of alcohol, psychological 
analysis of the driver of automobiles, explanations of 
poor judgment, drivers’ complexes, etc., the psy- 


THE LAST WORD . . . 


Errata: The title in entry number 3595, May 1953, 
Dos read: Bibliotherapy: a bibliography, 1900— 


2 Entry number 5963, August 1953, should read: 

Or counselors to recognize that vocational coun- 
seling has emotional overtones, and to adjust to it, 
does not prevent the counselee from acquiring infor- 
mation essential to rational choice.” 


B The abbreviation for the journal, Der Psychologe; 
erater für gesunde und praktische Lebensgestaltung 
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chology of the pedestrian, the pedagogy of highway 
safety, 293-item bibliography.—R. Piret. 

7449. Schulte, B. Ermüdungsbekümpfung durch 
Anpassung der Arbeit an den Menschen. (Com- 
bating fatigue by adapting the job to the man.) 
Mensch и. Arbeit, 1952, 5(2), 88-103.—Studies of 
anatomical structure have been applied in the design 
of handles, handwheels, cranks, and adjustable work 
chairs. Physiological studies of work capacity have 
been applied in determining best dimensions of stair 
steps, weight of bags, and shape of shovels. Adap- 
tions of bodily strength to particular mechanical 
loads of the job can sometimes be done by selecting 
the correct muscle system. The easiest type of body 
movement should be used. Static muscular activity 
should be avoided if possible. Free blood circulation 
is believed important in avoiding fatigue; it is 
promoted by rest pauses, and by avoiding awkward 


over-extended work posture. 42 references.— 
S. Adams. 
(See also abstracts 6867, 6981, 7060, 7426) 


PROFESSIONS 


7450. Braunthal, Hilde. A casework training 
course as a group-therapeutic experience. Int. J. 
Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 239-244.—A report on 
50 German caseworkers who were “old fashioned, 
authoritative, possessive of their cases’’ exposed to 
a leader who wished the group to speak of their 
particular problems and conflicts in their work with 
clients. As individuals, each seemed to have a 
deep need for dependency.—N. M. Locke. 

7451. Weitz, Paul, & Baganz, Crawford N. 
(VA Hosp. Lyons, N. J.) Application of group 
therapy principles to hospital administration. Int. 
J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 245-249.— The basic 
tenets of group psychotherapy were applied to 
supervisory personnel in a series of informal dis- 
cussions. From the point of view of administration, 
their results were of value in pointing up operating 
problems, and either correcting them or showing 
why no action could be taken. From the point of 
view of group therapy, a change of attitude and a 
change in hospital atmosphere were detected, as well 
as Piiseondasy benefit, in turn, to patients.—N. M. 
Locke. 


has appeared incorrectly as Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt. The correct abbreviation is 
Psychologe. 
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Hans Huber, medical publisher of Bern, Switzer- 
land, has advised the Editorial Office that all its 
books are distributed in the United States and 
Canada by Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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GENERAL 


7452. Foster, Charles R. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Psychology for life adjustment. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1951. viii, 456 p. 
$3.00.— The book is written to help the reader under- 
stand society as well as himself. A series of practical 
problems and topics is presented. These include 
motivation, interests, learning, habits, attitudes, 
thinking and геаѕопійе, emotions, personality and 
leadership. Special consideration is also given to the 
specific problems in business and industry such as 
job satisfaction and labor relations.— V. M. Staudt. 

7453. Lagache, Daniel. La psychologie: con- 
duite, personnalité, groupe. (Psychology: conduct, 
personality, group.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 17-30.—A few historical 
remarks serve as an introduction to this global 
sketch of psychology. The author goes on with 
general considerations on the psychological dis- 
ciplines, the fundamental psychological concepts 
(conduct, the organism, maturation, the uncon- 
scious), and the basic methods of psychology (natu- 
ralistic, clinical, psychoanalytical, microsociological, 
and experimental approaches). Observations on the 
spirit of contemporary psychology conclude this 

exposé." 54-item bibliography.—4. Pinard. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


7454, Ammons, Robert B. Needs and drives of 
organisms, In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 75-104.—The 
Natures and attributes of primary and secondary 
drives, viewed field theoretically, are described. The 
methods used for the measurements of each are 
reviewed and evaluated. 34 references.—L. 4. 

ennington. 

7455. Barraclough, Norman. Unificación de las 
leyes fundamentales de la psicología y física. (The 
unification of the fundamental laws of psychology 
pad physics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 

y 689-695.—This is a provisional report of an un- 
completed study of the forgetting of lists of un- 
ected words, The experiment is designed to test 

hypothesis that psychological functions obey 

te same general laws and follow the same me- 
ее рее as the phenomena of ee a 
esults to date te: hypothesis.— 

GB. Strother. nd to confirm the hypi 
i186, Ellis, Albert. Theoretical schools of psy- 

ology. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
Bsychology, (see 27: 7881), 31-50.—Problems of 
efinition, methods of study, and viewpoints in 


modern psychology are reviewed, and their ties with 
the field of medicine sketched. Emphasis is placed 
upon dynamic psychoanalysis with accompanying 
discussions of individual orthodox and neo-Freudian 
positions. 28 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


7457. Frankl, ViktorE. Dimensionen des Mensch- 
seins. (Dimensions of human existence.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 186-194.—In the 
course of personal development crises arise which 
are not “neurotic” in the technical sense. ‘‘Patholo- 
gism” is useful to refer to misinterpretation of such 
“existential” problems as if they could be reduced 
to psychology or physiology. A third “dimension,” 
the spiritual, must be considered in approaching 
human lives. As long as a person’s experience is 
viewed in terms of the two first “dimensions,” its 
value is ambiguous; only when it is understood in 
all three dimensions is its human significance com- 
plete. Today, more than ever, “existential frustra- 
tion” underlies neurotic symptom pictures. This 
requires a therapeutic approach which can open to 
the person concrete possibilities for the realization 
of meaning in his personal existence.—E. W. Eng. 


7458. Klijnhout, A. E. Régression ou évolution; 
la sexualité humaine et animal. (Regression or 
evolution; human and animal sexuality.) Criança 
portug., 1951-1952, 11, 245-264.— Instinct, sexuality, 
symbolism, and other psychological concepts are 
examined and interpreted in the light of the prin- 
ciples of Bergson, Freud, M. Lechat, and others. 
Objections are made to Freud's theories, which, 
especially insofar as they stress primitiveness, are 
considered inferior to Bergson's.—K. К. Fassett. 


7459. Knittermeyer, Hinrich. Die Philosophie 
der Existenz von der Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart. 
(Existence philosophy from the renaissance to 
today.) Wien: Humboldt, 1952. 504 p.—Author 
traces existentialism from Italian Humanism through 
Descartes, Pascal, Vico, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and 
many others to Sartre and to the beliefs of current 
Christian philosophy.—J. R. Kantor. 


7460. Kraft, Victor. The Vienna circle. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xii, 209 p. 
$3.75.— Part 1 presents a brief history describing the 
circle formed around Schlick at Vienna. The de- 
velopment of the Vienna Circle into the international 
philosophical movement known as neo-positivism is 
traced, and the dissolution of the Circle, attendant 
upon the death of Schlick and the annexation of 
Austria, is described. Part 2 contains expositions of 
the positions taken by the Circle on such topics as 
logic and mathematics, the analysis of physical 
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concepts, the verification basis of scientific proposi- 
tions, physicalism, the unity of science, and the 
nature of values. The discussion stresses the debt 
of the Circle to the early work of Wittgenstein and 
develops in considerable detail the views of Carnap 
and Schlick.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

7461. Meinertz, Josef. Die Notwendigkeit einer 
Selbstbesinnung der Tiefenpsychologie auf ihre 
wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen. (The necessity of 
a self evaluation of depth psychology and its 
scientific foundations.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 
187-209.—Is psychology a natural science or a 
branch of philosophy? This question was finally 
answered by the admission that two kinds of 
psychology exist. But psychoanalysis created new 
confusion. Although Freud was finally convinced 
that psychoanalysis was part of the natural sciences, 
the various questions involved here confused the 
problem even more. Today, religious problems 
enter into the problem of psychoanalysis. The 
relation between religion, philosophy and psycho- 
analysis is not completely clear.—E. Barschak. 

7462. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Chicago, Ill) Con- 
tribution to the mathematical theory of mass be- 
havior: I. The propagation of single acts. Bull, 
math. Biophys., 1952, 14, 159-169.—The propagation 
of a single act in a large population is supposed to 
depend on some external circumstance and on an 
“imitation component,” where encounters with in- 
dividuals who are performing or have already per- 
formed the act contribute to the tendency of an 
individual to perform it. The.‘‘tendency” to perform 
is supposed to be measured by the average. Fre- 
quency of stimuli, randomly distributed in time, 
impinging on the individual. The deduced equation 
is a relation between the fraction of the population 
who have performed the act and time, provided the 
time course of the "external circumstance" and the 

‚ way in which the imitation component contributes 
are known. Several special cases are studied, in 
particular, cases without the imitation component, 
cases with imitation only, and various mixed Cases.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7463. Straus, Erwin. Der Mensch als ein 
fragendes Wesen. (The human being as a ques- 
tioner.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 139-153,— 

Man is oriented as a questioner to the world, 
accompanying world, and surrounding world, as well 
as to his own existence.” The complex relationships 
of "question and answer, questioner and questioned 
person, questioning one and questioned things” are 
explored. The significances implicit in a simple, 
everyday question, in the use of maps, and in the 
development of children’s questions, are elaborated 
and discussed. Through his questions and his 
answers, man rises continually fr 
piri ea y from level to level of 

7464. Wallon, Henri. L'associationnisme de 
Pavlov. (Pavlov's associationism.) Bull. Gr. Etud. 
Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 11-16.— 
"Pavlov's associationism is not a simplified ex- 
planation of psychic life. Some would like to find in 
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its so-called irreducible complexity an argument for 
the research of metaphysical or vitalistic causes, 
Pavlov, like Descartes whom he admired, tries to 
bring the explanation back to principles as distinct 
and elementary as possible and then, in a methodic 
way, to rediscover their successive combinations," — 
А. Pinard. 


7465. Wisdom, John. Philosophy and psycho- 
analysis. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, 
vi, 282 p. $5.75.—This volume is a collection of 
reprinted articles and reviews most of which deal 
with current philosophical issues from the stand- 
point of psychoanalysis.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


7466. Flanagan, John C. (0. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Methodolozy in psychology. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 359-368.—If the basic ingredients of scientific 
study are observation, concept formulation, general- 
ization, and explanation, then the following are 
apropos to the problem of establishing an effective 
methodology. Р Methodological considerations: (1) 
define and formulate the problem, (2) control condi- 
tions, (3) observe and perceive the facts, (4) record 
and communicate the results, (5) secure adequate 
samplings, (6) analyze the data, (7) interpret the 
results. II. Guiding principles for specific steps: 
(1) define and formulate specific problems, (2) design 
study, (3) collect data, (4) analyze data, and (5) 
interpret and report results. Examples of applica- 
tion of the method are discussed and include its use 
in solving problems in job analysis, teacher-student 
situations (learning), getting information from 
written materials (learning), immaturity reaction 
(clinical psychology), and opinion and rating studies 
(social psychology).—M. О. Wilson. 


7467. Guth, S. К. Visibility. Gen. Elect. Rev., 
1952, 55, 26-28.—A scale of measurement has been 
developed for evaluating visibility on a definite 
numerical basis. А portable visibility meter 
(Luckiesh-Moss) that relates the visibility of any 
object to a standard object by means of rotating 
photographic gradients is described and illustrated. 
The fundamental use for the L-M visibility meter 
is to relate visibility and illumination at thresh- 
old conditions. A scale of relative foot-candles is 
used to determine the foot-candles required to 
raise a task to any desirable and obtainable visi- 
bility level.—(Rewritten ; courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.) 

7468. Molinari, Juan. (Instituto Nacional de 
Psicotecnia, Madrid.) Estudio psicológico y pro- 
fesiográfico de la ejecución musical. (A psycho- 
logical and vocational study of musical performance. 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, б, 697-706.— 
After a brief discussion of the theoretical basis o 
musical ability the author discusses in detail the 
various types of apparatus used at the National 
Institute for Psychotechnics in Madrid for the study 
of the psychomotor aspects of musical performance. 
— 9G. B. Strother. 
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7469. Richey, Everett O., & Gerstner, Herbert B. 
_ The biological and medical aspects of ionizing radia- 
tion: small motion transducer for radio biological 
research. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 
| 1952, No. 21-3501-0005, Rep. No. 2, 5 p.—A potenti- 
_ ometer has been used as an electromechanical trans- 
ducer in muscle studies. Undistorted recordings of 
jsotonic contractions were obtained even under con- 
ditions of high speed, low force, and high-radiation 
intensity. Experimental examples of practical ap- 

lication show the suitability of the potentiometer for 
_ investigating the effects of x-radiation on muscle 

twitches and for studying the correlation of me- 
chanical contraction and action potential in the 
heart— Publisher. 


7470. Smith, Karl U., & Rubin, Gerald. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Principles of design of a 
Sequential interval recorder. Mot. Skills Res. 
Exch., 1952, 4, 1-6.—4A sequential, graphical, in- 
_ terval recorder, which may also be used as a time- 
interval generator, is described. The device uses 
— new principles of fixed-stylus recording. Its basic 
components are obtained with standard equipment. 
It has applications to motion study, recording of 
serial responses in learning and to measurement of 
sequential response times in study of attitudes.— 
FS. B. Sells. 


7471. Valpola, Veli. Über das Messen in der 
Psychologie. (Measurement in psychology.) Acta 
psychol., 1953, 9, 1-15.—The concept of measurable 
quantity is a purely logical one, common to all 
different kinds of measurement. “The value of a 
method of measurement depends entirely on the 
value and importance of its basic relations. In this 
respect, the fundamental physical measurements are 
of a very different nature than those used in psy- 
chology. . . . Whether quantitative studies origi- 
nating in central and important relations can be 
discovered within the field of psychology is an 
empirical question which cannot be solved by new 
computational methods."—4G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also abstract 7581) 


New Tests 


b Allport, Gordon W., Vernon, Philip E., & 
| Lindzey, Gardner. Study of Values, Revised 

Edition. Test booklets ($2.50 per 25) with manual, 
Dp. 16. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1951.— 
(See J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 515.) 

./473. Bellak, Leopold. Bellak TAT Blank. (Re- 
vised Form, 1951.) TAT blank, 1 per subject ($1.10 
M 10); analysis sheet, 1 per story ($1.50 per 100); 
Eos pp. п, (35¢) ; sample set (60¢). ЛЕУ АШ 

ogical Согр., — i . Psychol. 

1932, 16,159.) р., 1951.— (See J. cons oon 

7474. Bennett, George K. Mechanical Com- 

Prehension Test, Manual. (Rev. Ed.) New York: 

p chological Corp., 1951. 8 p.—(See J. consult. 
Sychol., 1951, 15, 448.) 
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7475. Bennett, George K., & Gelink, Marjorie. 
Short Employment Tests. Adult applicants for 
clerical work. Tests V, N and CA; 4 forms of each. 
5(7) min., each test. Test booklets ($1.60 per 25, 
each form); with keys; preliminary manual, pp. 8, 
(35¢). Restricted distribution. New York: Psycho- 
logical Согр., 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 159.) 

7476. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. The Differential Apti- 
tude Tests—fifth research report. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1951. 24 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 87.) 

7477. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. Validation of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests, fourth research report. New 
York: Psychological Corp. 1951. 8 p.—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 449.) 

7478. Cassel, Russell N. Cassel Group Level of 
Aspiration Test. Grade5-adult. 1form. 6 (40) min. 
Test booklets ($3.00 per 25); Manual, pp. 24 (75¢); 
Specimen, 10 booklets and manual ($2.00). Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Western Psychological Services, 1952. 
—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 476.) 

7479. Cook, Walter W., Leeds, Carroll H., & 
Callis, Robert. Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. Teachers and teacher-training students. 
1 form. Untimed, (20-30) min. Booklet ($3.00 per 
25); IBM answer sheet ($1.85 per 50); keys (50¢) ; 
manual, pp. 15, (60¢). New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
159-160.) 

7480. Friedich-Delys. Test de coup d’oeil tech- 
nique, Planchette F D Y. (Planchette F D Y, in- 
dustrial formboard test.) Brussels, Belgium: Ets 
Bettendorff, S. A., (1951). 8 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 234.) 

7481. Kuder, G. Frederic. Examiner manual for 
the Kuder Preference Record— Vocational, Form C. 
(2nd rev.) Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1951. 32 р. 256.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 
15, 449.) 

7482. Kuder, G. Frederic, & Crawford, Lura E. 
Kuder Book List. Grades 7-12. 1 form. Book list 
($2.35 рег 25), with instructor's guide, pp. 4. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951.— (See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 449.) 

7483. Lee, J. Murray, & Clark, Willis W. Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Test. 1951 Revision. 
Kgn.-gr. 1. 1 form (15) min. Test booklets ($1.50 
per 25) with manual, pp. 12; specimen set (35¢). 
Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951.— (See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 414.) н 

7484. Mooney, Ross L., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
Mooney Problem Check List. Forms Jm, Hm, and 
Cm, for grades 7-9, 10-12, and college. Untimed, 
(35-50) min. Blank ($1.65 per 25); IBM answer 
sheet ($1.85 per 50); manual, pp. 15, (25¢); sample 
set (35¢). New York: Psychological Corp., 1951.— 
(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 
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7485. Moore, Bruce V., Lapp, C. J., & Griffin, 
Charles H. Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test, Revised Manual. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1951. 11 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 515.) 

7486. Remmers, H. H., & Bauernfeind, Robert H. 
SRA Junior Inventory. Grades 4-8. 1 form. Un- 
timed, (40) min. Reusable booklet (494); carbon 
answer pad ($1.90 per 25); self-interpreting profile 
leaflet ($1.15 per 25); with manual, pp. 16 (256); 
specimen set (754). ІВМ available. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1951.— (See J. consult, 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 

7487. Roeber, Edward C., & Prideaux, Gerald G. 
Vocational Interest Analyses. Grade 9-Adult. 
1 form for each of six areas: Personal-social, Natural, 
Mechanical, Business, Arts, and Sciences. Untimed, 
(35) min. each. Test booklets ($2.00 per 25) with 
manual, pp. 12; IBM answer sheets (8¢ ea.); 
specimen set (75). Los Angeles: California Test 
zu 1951.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 
318. 

7488. Roeder, Wesley S., & Graham, Herbert B. 
Aptitude Tests for Occupations. Grade 9-adult. 
6 tests, 1 form of each: Personal-Social, Mechanical, 
General Sales, Clerical Routine, Computational, 
Scientific. 12 (20) to 20 (23) min. each test, 107 
(125) min, total. Test booklets (104 ea., $1.25 to 
$2.00 per 25, according to test), with manual, key; 
profile sheet (54) ; specimen set, 1 test (356). Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951.—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 515.) 

7489. Seashore, Harold G., & Orbach, Charles E. 
Store Personnel Test, Form FS. 1 form. 20 (25) 
min. Test booklet ($2.75 per 25); with key, and 
manual, рр. 7. Restricted distribution. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1946, 1951.— (See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 

7490. Stromberg, Eleroy L. 
Test. High school-adult. Apparatus test. 1 form. 
Work-limit test, (5-10) min. Test board $30.00; 
pue саата E 8, Ов New York: 

sychological Corp., — J. consult. Д 
1922, 16,160.) р. ( ult. Psychol., 

7491. Sullivan, Elizabeth T., Clark, Willis W. 
& Tiegs, Ernest W. California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, 1950 S-Form. 5 levels: grades 
Kgn-1, 1-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-adult. 1 form at each level. 
20 (30) to 52 (70) min., according to level. Test 
booklets ($1.75 per 25) with manual, key, record 
sheet; Scoreze answer sheet (7¢); IBM answer sheet 
gA; оша set, 1 feed (35¢). Los Angeles: 

alifornia Test Bureau, 1950,— 

Psychol., 1951, 18, 516.) " SEE =н 

7492. Sullivan, Elizabeth T. 
Tiegs, Ernest W. Califo: 
Maturity. 1951 Edition. 
1-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-adult. 


Stromberg Dexterity 


+ Clark, Willis W., & 
rnia Test of Mental 
ДҮН levels: Sedes kgn-1, 
‘orm at each level, 
booklets ($2.75 per 25) with manual, pp. 20-28, E 
record sheet. IBM answer sheet (44); Scoreze 
answer sheet (74); specimen set, 1 level (356). 
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Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 
J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 414-415.) 


7493. Wells, F. L. Modified Alpha Examination, 
Form 9, Revised Manual New York: Psycho. 
logical Corp., 1951. 8 p.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 516.) 

7494. Wesman, Alexander С. Wesman Per- 
sonnel Classification Test, Revised Manual. New 
York: Psychological Corp., 1951. 15 p.—(See 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 516.) (See 22: 1952.) 


1951.— (See 
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7495. Auble, John Donavon. Extended tables for 
the Mann-Whitney statistic and illustrative applica- 
tions of certain nonparametric tests of significance. 
In Indiana University, School of Education, Studies 


in education . . . 1952, Bloomington, Ind., 1953, 
No. 4, 9-13. (Thesis. Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis. Includes tables of U values for 4 


confidence levels. 

7496. Carlsson, Gösta. Sampling, probability and 
causal inference. Theoria, 1952, 18, 139-154.— 
The interpretation of a sampling error is discussed 
in the case of a group including all individuals. 
What has been observed in such a case may be 
considered as one of many sets that could have been 
produced by the same matrix of causes. Thus 
interpreted the prediction regarding future complete 
samples may, however, lead us seriously astray on 
account of time trends, differentiations and stratifi- 
cations in succeeding populations. ~ When „е 
statistician gives a causal interpretation to differ- 
ences between proportions, means, etc., he relies on 
a parallelism between causal and statistical hy- 
potheses.—K. F. Muenzinger. 4 

7497. Cureton, Edward Е. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Note on the scaling of ratings or rankings 
when the numbers per subject are unequal. Psycho- 
metrika, 1952, 17, 397-399.—It has been determined 
that the average rating of a subject when rated by 
several judges is generally closer to the group average 
than when rated by a few. Regression and un- 
reliability of ratings are responsible. The present 
note gives a technique for correcting this bias.— 
М. О. Wilson. 

1498. Duker, Sam. The Poisson distribution and 
its significance to educational research. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 36-37.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 167 pages, $2.09, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4566. 


7499. Green, Bert F. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) The orthogonal approximation of an oblique 
Structure in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 429-440.— The purpose is to derive a procedure 
for obtaining an orthogonal transformation which 
most nearly transforms one given matrix into 
another according to a least-squares-fit criterion. 
The result gives three analytic methods.—M. 0. 
Wilson. 
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7500. Hand, Jack. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) A method of weighting attitude scale items 
from subject responses. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 
9, 37-39.—The author describes a technique for 
easily obtaining scale values for attitude scales. 
This technique is demonstrated. The reliability 
and validity of the sample scale are described.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

7501. Lyerly, Samuel B. The average Spearman 
rank correlation coefficient. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 421—428.— The purpose is to derive a method 
for finding the average S-rank r of N sets of ranks 
with a single criterion ranking of n items without 
computing individual r’s.—M. О. Wilson. 

7502. Torgerson, Warren S.  Multidimensional 
scaling: I. Theory and method.  Psychometrika, 
1952, 17, 401—419.— There are 3 steps in multi- 
dimensional scaling: (1) determining comparative 
distances between pairs of stimuli minus an un- 
known constant, (2) estimating the unknown Ё, 
(3) determining the dimensionality of the psycho- 
logical space necessary to account for the distances, 
and obtaining projections of the stimuli on axes of 
this space.—M. О. Wilson. 

7503. Warrington, Willard Glade. The efficiency 
of the Q-sort and other test designs for measuring 
the similarity between persons. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 64-65.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, 
U, Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 172 
pages, $2.15, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4484. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


7504. Smirnov, E. Prikaz Ministra zdravookh- 
raneniíà Sorüza SSR, No. 962. (Order of the USSR 
Ministry of Public Health, No. 962.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 3—The text of the order 
restoring the title Korsakov Journal of Neuro- 
Pathology and Psychiatry to the journal, heretofore 
titled Neuropathology and Psychiatry.—1. D. London. 

7505. World Federation for Mental Health. 
International catalogue of mental health films. 
London, Eng.: Author, 1952. у. р.—А loose-leaf 
Catalog of films in the mental health field. Listings 
from Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States are 
arranged by country. Subject classification and 
title index are provided along with a list of addresses 
of producers and distributors.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 7879) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


5 Nuttin, J. L'Institut de Psychologie et 
í agogie à l'Université de Louvain. (The Institute 
of Psychology and Pedagogy at the University of 
uin) Criança portug., 1951—1952, 11, 265- 
fa x Educational psychology is, in Belgium, the 
hol est developed of the various branches of psy- 

9'ogy that are applied to professional life. The 
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Institute caters to both undergraduates and grad- 
uates, and it hopes to cooperate in the psychological 
and educational work of other countries as well as 
Belgium.—K. К. Fassett. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


7507. Aronzon, A. M. Psikhiatricheskaia po- 
moshch’ v byvshei íàroslavskoi gubernii v 1779— 
1830gg. (Psychiatric service in the former province 
of TAroslav during the period from 1779 to 1830.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 62-67.—An 
account of psychiatric service in an old province 
of Russia.—JI. D. London. 

7508. Caruso, Igor A. Victor E Freiherrn von 
Gebsattel zum 70. Geburtstag. (For the 70th 
birthday of Baron Victor E. von Gebsattel.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 133-138.— Gebsattel's 
contributions to the establishment of an analytical 
understanding of a variety of modes of personal 
existence are described. Emphasis is placed on the 
value of such existence analysis, beyond psycho- 
analysis, for understanding the different forms of 
personal pathology. Portrait.—E. W. Eng. 

7509. Fulton, John F. Sir Charles Scott Sherring- 
ton. J. Neurophysiol, 1952, 15, 167-190.—Obituary; 
portrait facing p. 167. Complete bibliography. 


7510. Kerbikov, О. V.  StranifSa iz istorii ote- 
chestvennoi psikhiatrii. (A page from the history of 
native psychiatry.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 55-59.—Summary of II'inskil’s psychiatric 
article, published іп 1845.—7. D. London. 

7511. Singer, Charles. Vesalius on the human 
brain. London: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
ix, 151 p. $5.00. (Publ. Wellcome Historical Med. 
Museum, n.s. No. 4.))J—Book VII of Vesalius’ De 
humani corporis fabrica which deals with the brain 
is translated from the first, 1543, edition with some 
notice of changes in the second, 1555, edition. The 
plates from the original edition are reproduced with 
translations of the original captions. In the intro- 
duction the translator describes the content of the 
Fabrica; and lists the major anatomical works from 
Galen to Vesalius.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 7951) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY - 


7512. Bills, Robert E. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
An investigation of student centered teaching. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 313-319.—One class of 
general psychology students was taught by a 
student-centered method of instruction; a matched 
group, by a lecture-discussion method. No differ- 
ence was found between the groups in amount of 
test book material learned. At the end of the 
semester when anonymous evaluations of the course 
were obtained the student-centered class had 
significantly more positive attitudes toward psy- 
chology than the lecture-discussion class. 17 
references.— M. Murphy. ` 
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7513. Boehm, Felix. (Institute for Psychotherapy, 
Berlin.) Zur Ausbildung und Arbeitsweise der 
Psychagogen (Erziehungsbetreuer). (The training 
and practice of the psychagoge (child guidance 
worker). Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1952, 1, 65-71.—A program for the training of 
psychagoges has been in operation in Berlin since 
1948. The applicant must be a trained educator 
or social worker with 5 years’ experience. Training 
lasts 4 semesters and is similar to that of a psycho- 
therapist. Psychological testing, social history 
taking, and interviewing of parents is taught. A 
training analysis of at least 150 hours is required, as 
are intensive interviews with 25 children and success- 
ful treatment of 2 difficult cases. The course is 
followed by a year's practicum. Professional 
activities are regulated and psychagoges are limited 
to carrying ''mild" cases which can be treated 
successfully in fewer than 100 hours. 3 clinics are at 
present in operation.—4. О. Ross. 


7514. Eysenck, H. J. El departamento de psi- 
cología del Instituto de Psiquiatría: Universidad de 
Londres, Hospital Maudsley. (The department of 
psychology of the Institute of Psychiatry : University 
of London, Maudsley Hospital.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 725-729.—Maudsley Hospital 
was admitted as a college of the University of 
London in 1924 and became a part of the British 
Postgraduate Medical Federation in 1948. The 
department of psychology of the college engages in 
clinical service, scientific investigation and in- 
structional work. The major project of the depart- 
ment is the investigation of the dimensions of 
personality.—G. B. Strother. 


7515. Gukasfan, A. G., & Kochergin, I. G. Pro- 
gramma kursa nervnykh bolezne! dlíà medifsinkikh 
vuzov. (Program of course on nerve diseases for 
medical colleges.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 68-73.—The course should be dialectico- 
materialistically oriented and based on Pavlovian 
theory. A detailed outline is provided—J. D. 
London. 

7516. Luborsky, Lester. 
psychotherapist. Menninger 
—This is a non-technical sum 
Foundation research study 
medical men for psychiatric training. Conclusions 
are based on a comparison of the top and bottom 
13% of a group of 247 psychiatric residents rated by 


their supervisors on competence as psychoth i 
WA Van Psychotherapists. 


7517. Stevenson, George S. Training i 
psychiatric disciplines. Ment. Hyg, N. Y. | 1953. 
37, 22-29.—A discussion of the development of the 
oe program ie Psychiatric residents, psy- 

atric nurses, psychiatric aides, iatri 
social workers. — M. А. Seidenfeld, саш 

7518. van der Loo, К. J. М. Medische psych 
logie en psychologische geneeskunde, (Medical 
psychology and psychological medicine.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1953, 8, 1-18.— Medical psy- 
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Quart., 1952, 6(4), 1-6. 
mary of the Menninger 

on the selection of 
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chology is a particular personality theory which 
proceeds in and from medicine. Psychological 
medicine is a psychological minded practice of 
medicine. Clinical psychology is in the first place a 
special psychological methodology in the pay of 
clinical medicine.—M. Dresden. 


7519. Wiggs, Halice. The status of psychology 
in Indiana secondary schools. In Indiana Uni- 
versity, School of Education, Studies in education . . . 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 321-325. 
(Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed. D. thesis. 


Firms 
(See abstract 7505) 
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7520. Bujas, Z., & Petz, B. L'influence des 
stimulants psychiques sur le rendement du travail 
et sur la consommation d’oxigéne au cours du 
travail statique. (Influence of psychic stimulations 
on the work output and on the oxygen consumption 
during the static work.) Arh. hig. rada, 1952, 3, 
282-295.—The oxygen consumption was measured 
on 10 male subjects during static work, i.e. holding 
of a load of 8.5 kg., and during the recovery. It was 
measured in the state of greater and weaker motiva- 
tion. The greater motivation consisted in giving the 
subjects the possibility to control their time of 
endurance and to compete with a result, which was 
25% greater than theirs. The results have shown 
that the work output with greater motivation 18 
greater; although the oxygen consumption per unit 
of time is the same in both experiments, because in 
the circumstances of greater motivation it rises 
slower in the beginning. Therefore the organism is 
working more economically in the state of greater 
motivation.— B. Petz. 


7521. Bujas, Z., Petz, B., & Кгкотіс, A. Can the 
critical frequency of fusion of interrupted electrical 
stimulation of the eye serve as a test of fatigue. 
Arh. hig. rada, 1952, 3, 428-438.— Differing from 
the test of c.f.f. of interrupted stimuli of light, the 
authors attempted to use the c.f.f. of interrupted 
electrical stimulation of the eye as a test of fatigue. 
Method: interrupted stimuli of one phase current 
were led to temples by means of an electrode. On 
3 male subjects it was shown, that the c.f.f. did not 
change in the state of physical or mental fatigue, 
which was produced by a step test to exhaustion 
and by adding pairs of two digit numerals during 
90 min. A loss of sleep during 24 hours did not 
change the c.f.f. either. The same result was ob- 
tained with two athletes, who ran 25 km in 2. 
hours with the rate of climb of 700 m. Therefore, 
this test can not serve as a test of fatigue. 
references.—B. Petz. 


7522. Friedman, Merton Hirsch. Electroconvul- 
Sive shock as a traumatic (fear-producing) experi- 
ence in the albino rat. Dissertation Absir., 1953, 
13, 119.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 103 pages, $1.29, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 4436. 

7523. Fry, W. J., & Fry, Ruth B. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Temperature changes produced in tissue 
during ultrasonic irradiation. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1953, 25, 6-11—The techniques of temperature 
measurement in living tissue are discussed. The 
effect of exposure to ultrasound on the temperature 
of the spinal cord of the rat is considered in detail.— 
I. Pollack. 

7524. Herrick, J. F. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Temperature produced in tissues by ultra- 
sound: experimental study using various technics. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 12-16.—"'Experi- 
ments have been carried out to investigate ultra- 
sound as a possible therapeutic agent. These show 
that selective heating occurs in nerves and bones 
treated in situ, Effects of direct heat on nerves are 
strikingly similar to the effects of ultrasound. 
Blocking of nerves by sound or heat with present 
techniques seems impractical because the margin of 
safety is too narrow." —I. Pollack. 

7525. Hutchinson, R. C. Meal habits and their 
effects on performance. Nutr. Abstr. Rev., 1952, 
22, 25-33.—Evidence, frequently contradictory, for 
optimum size, frequency and composition of meals 
is combed from physiological literature, data on 
physical and mental laboratory performance, and 
industrial work and athletics. The ‘accessory 
hunger phenomena"—feelings of weakness and 
emptiness, slight headache and sometimes nausea, 
and increased excitability of the central nervous 
system, shown by restlessness, irritability and 
diminished ability to concentrate—are considered 
and the attempts to explain the post-prandial 
lassitude present after ingestion of a heavy meal are 
reviewed. 100-item bibliography.—J. Brožek. 

7526. Ingle, Dwight J., Morley, Erving H., & 
Nezamis, James E. (Upjohn Co. Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The work performance of normal rats 
given continuous intravenous injections of cortisone 
and of corticotropin. Endocrinology, 1952, 51, 487— 
491.—Еасһ animal, while anaesthetized by bar- 
biturates, was subjected to intermittent faradic 
Stimulation of the gastrocnemius muscle to lift a 

00-gram weight. With corticotropin injections 
work output increased 8.6% above the average 
whereas with cortisone the increase was 22.4%.— 

» А. Pennington. d 

1527. Ivanov-Smolenskii, А. С. Nekotorye nauch- 
Dye idei I. P. Pavlova v ikh otnoshenii k voprosam 
patologicheskot fiziologii. (Some scientific ideas of 

Pavlov in their relation to the questions of 
Pathological physiology.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1952, 52(1), 13-19.—À number of Pavlovian con- 
ceptions are shown to be relevant to pathological 
Physiology. “1. P. Pavloy views the chief tasks of 
Pathological physiology [as lying] in the experi- 
mental study of the pathogenic mechanisms and 
etiology of the various diseases, with animals serving 
as models.”—J, D. London. 


27:7523-7532 


7528. Lehmann, J. F. (Mayo Foundation, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) The biophysical mode of action of 
biologic and therapeutic ultrasonic reactions. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 17-25.—"'A review is 
presented of numerous biophysical studies concern- 
ing the action of ultrasound on living matter, with 
particular reference to therapeutic applications. On 
the basis of the experiments described, involving 
various physical, physiochemical, and chemical 
effects, it is concluded that selective heating caused 
by the radiation plays the major role quantitatively 
under therapeutic conditions."—7. Pollack. 


7529. Ravitz, L. J. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Bioelectric correlates of emotional states. Conn. St. 
med. J., 1952, 16, 499-505.—It is generally believed 
that electrical phenomena can be correlated with 
many forms of biological activity, e.g., the electrical 
impulses accompanying muscle contraction. The 
author extends the work done in this field by taking 
daily readings on a group of students and pro- 
fessional people, at the same time keeping careful 
records of their emotional disturbances, moods, and 
local variations in external environments.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7530. Young, William C., & Peterson, Roy R. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Reproductive performance 
in extremely hypothyroid male guinea pigs. Endo- 
crinology, 1952, 51, 344—345.—Experimental and 
control investigations indicate that while hypo- 
thyroidism lowers the percentage of fertile matings, 
there is marked variation from animal to animal and, 
also, from species to species.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 7469) 
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7531. Aleb-Fessard, D., & Buser, F. Données 
sur l'orientation de certaines activités électriques 
du cortex. (Information on the orientation of 
certain electrical activities of the cortex.) Rev. 
neurol., 1951, 84, 593-595.— Responses provoked by 
direct optic nerve stimulation or by light are of 
similar form whether recorded superficially or from 
deep in the rabbit cortex; but the waves are of 
opposite phase. Spontaneous activity is of the same . 
phase in both locations.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7532. Bach, L. M. N. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Relationship between bulbar respiratory, 
vasomotor and somatic facilitatory and inhibitory 
areas. Amer. J. Physiol, 1952, 171, 417-435.— 
Electrodes were placed in the bulbar reticular 
formation in cats and the effects of stimulation were 
observed with respect to simultaneous recordings of 
respiration, blood pressure and knee jerk. It was 
found that "stimulation of any one single point in 
the bulbar reticular formation almost always gives 
rise to a variety of vasomotor, respiratory and 
somatic reflex effects." However, these effects can 
be elicited more frequently from certain regions of 
the reticular formation than from others.—J. P. 
Zubek. 
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7533. Berry, C. M., Hagamen, W. D., & Hinsey, 
J.C. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Distribu- 
tion of potentials following stimulation of olfactory 
bulb in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 139-148.— 
"Single shock stimuli delivered to the olfactory 
bulb of the cat evoked potentials in a great number 

` of structures such as the hippocampus, limbic cortex, 
amygdaloid nuclei, medial regions of the thalamus, 
ventral part of the head of the caudate nucleus, 
septum, diagonal band, olfactory tubercle, claustrum 
and adjacent cortex, external capsule, putamen, 
globus pallidus, piriform cortex, prepiriform cortex, 
anterior commissure, and lateral olfactory tract."— 
С. E. Henry. 

7534. Bishop, G. H., & Clare, М.Н. (Washing- 
ton U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Sites of origin of 
electric potentials in striate cortex. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 201-220.—Following optic nerve 
electrical stimulation in cat and rabbit the first 
spike was found to appear from the distribution of 
the optic radiation endings, mostly in layer IV. 
The second spike, small and following by less than 
1 msec., shows a similar distribution and indicates 
the first cortical response. Successive spikes, after 
1.5 msec. intervals, arise from successively higher 
Cortical layers. The distribution, polarity and tim- 
ing of slower waves is similarly worked out and the 
effects of strychnine indicated. А theoretical de- 
scription of synaptic transmission is offered. 23 
references.—C. E. Henry. 


7535. Delgado, J. M. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Responses evoked in waking cat by elec- 
trical stimulation of motor cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1952, 171, 436-446.—Electrodes were implanted on 
' the surface and inside the frontal lobe of cats and the 
functions of the superficial and hidden motor cortex 
were studied for from 2 to 10 months in unrestrained, 
unanesthetized animals, Most of the evoked 
responses were of a dextrous and purposeful nature, 
for example, licking directed toward some objective, 
drinking and ingestion of milk, changing evoked 
movement when obstacle was placed in the way. 
Cessation of movements (arrest reaction) and loss of 
(шн шг пое from certain regions of 
the hidden cortex. No emotional di: 

Biri iy Ser nal disturbances were 

7536. Delgado, Jose M. R., Hamlin, Hannib 
Chapman, William Р. (State Hosp., еа. у 


7537. Fry, William J U. Illinoi; 
Action of ultrasound on E een ee 
J. acoust, Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 1-5.—The recent 
work on the effect of ultrasound on the central 
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nervous system is reviewed. The Physiological and 
structural changes that are produced are considered 
as are the physical mechanisms which underlie 
these changes. The cell bodies of nerves of the 
c.n.s, are especially susceptible to damage by ultra- 
sound. Since damage to nerves can be produced 
by ultrasound without causing observable changes 
in related vascular and supporting tissue, ultrasound 
provides a tool for neuroanatomical tracing of the 
с.п.ѕ, The physical basis of the changes produced 
by ultrasound is discussed.— 7. Pollack. 

7538. Gastaut, H. Un signe électroencéphalo- 
graphique peu connu: les pointes occipitales sur- 
venant pendant l'ouverture des yeux. (A little- 
known electroencephalographic sign: the occipital 
spikes occurring during the opening of the eyes.) 
Rev. neurol., 1951, 84, 640-643.—Ordinarily occur- 
ring only during opening of the eyes, the waves are 
di- or triphasic, with a small initial positive, and a 
large negative phase. They recur in a nonrhythmic 
fashion at 250-350 msec. intervals and are bilateral, 
occipital and synchronous.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

7539. Gastaut, H., Corriol, J., & Roger, A. Le 
cycle d'excitabilité des systèmes afferents corticaux 
chezl'homme. (The excitability cycle of the afferent 
cortical systems in man.) Rev. neurol., 1951, 84, 
604-605.— The potentials evoked in the occipital 
cortex by double flashes of light with or without 
metrazol are used to demonstrate that after a Ist 
response, the cortex undergoes oscillatory excitability 
changes represented by a damped sine wave with 4 
cycles in 400 msec.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7540. Gastaut, H., Naquet, R., Vigoroux, R, & 
Corriol, J. Provocation de comportements emo- 
tionnels divers par stimulation rhinencéphalique 
chez le chat avec électrodes à demeure. (Produc- 
tion of diverse emotional attitudes by stimulation of 
the rhinencephalon in the cat with implanted 
electrodes.) Rev. neurol., 1952, 86, 319-327.—By 
means of a Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument, 
electrodes for direct stimulation of the amygdala, 
habenula or hippocampus of one or both sides were 
implanted in the brains of 16 cats. Stimulation was 
50 c/sec. sinusoidal current of 0.5-6 V, lasting 1-30 
вес. and delivered through wires leading out of the 
animal's head. Threshold intensities produced an 
attitude of "attention" signaled by opening of the 
eyes and straightening of the neck and ears. In- 
creasing intensity produced an attitude of feat 
exemplified ‘by lowering of the head, sniffing ал 
bending the ears back and seeming to seek Cover. а 
The respiration became rapid and often interrupted: 
Still stronger stimulation produced an “anger 
syndrome,” trunk arched, ears back, hair erect, lips 
in а snarl. The anger is undirected and the anima) 
is less sensitive than normally to external stimuli 
during the passage of the current.—(Courtesy 0 
Biol. Absir.) d 

7541. Kelly, Michael. Spread of sensory an 
motor loss after nerve injury. Neurology, 193 
36-45.—Damage to a peripheral nerve followed bY 
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sensory and motor loss beyond its field is due to 
chromatolysis of cells, especially the small un- 
medullated spinal ganglia neurons, whose axons 
divide and thus branch into two different nerves. 
92 references.—C. E. Henry. 

7542. Larrabee, Martin G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Posternak, Jean M. Selective 
action of anesthetics on synapses and axons in 
mammalian sympathetic ganglia. J. Neurophysiol., 
1952, 15, 91-114.—A wide variety of anesthetics and 
other agents were found to depress synaptic trans- 
mission more readily than conduction along several 
types of axons. As measured by the concentration 
necessary to halve the height of the action potential, 
the selective effect on synaptic process increased 
with carbon atom chain length in alcohols, and with 
molecular weight of other substances. 
mechanisms of selective action are discussed. 33 
references.—C. E. Henry. 

7543. Lilly, John C., Austin, George M., & 
Chambers, William W. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Threshold movements produced by ex- 
citation of cerebral cortex and efferent fibers with 
some parametric regions of rectangular current 
pulses (cats and monkeys). J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 
15, 319-341.—These explorations were carried out 
over a very wide range of pulse duration, pulse 
repetition frequency and duration of trains of pulses, 
with intervals between such trains constant at one 
minute. The stimulating anode was on the pia and 
current (rather than voltage) was determined. For 
pulses under 5 msec. the frequency sensitive range 
is 10-200 per sec. Despite a higher current thresh- 
old, short pulses (0.1 msec.) have a lower coulomb 
threshold. Short pulses at low repetition rates may 
excite efferent fibers directly; faster frequencies 
excite cortex. The range of current necessary to 
produce „а spread of peripheral effect is much 
reduced in the conscious animal. The rectangular 
pulses used in this study produce cortical damage, 
varying not with peak current values but with total 
micro-coulombs. 50 references.—C. E. Henry. 

7544. Мар1айе . W.; Teasdall, В. D.; Park, 
А. М, & КҮМ. W. Electrophysiological 
Studies of reflex activity in patients with lesions of 
the nervous system. I. A comparison of spinal 
Motoneurone excitability following afferent nerve 
volleys in normal persons and patients with upper 
motor neurone lesions. Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 
1952, 91, 219-244.—Studies were carried out on 26 
normal volunteers and 50 patients with upper motor 
neurone signs of varying degrees of severity. Spinal 
Motoneurone activity was recorded electrically by 
electrodes over corresponding muscles. The char- 
acteristic features shared in common by various 
types of lesions are described and compared with 
findings in normals. The results indicate that 
intact upper motor neurones in response to afferent 
stimuli affect motor nerve cell excitability probably 


Bior 5h internuncial mechanisms.—(Courtesy of 
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7545. Morin, G., Gastaut, H., & Naquet, R. Le 
cycle d'excitabilité des systémes afférents corticaux 
chez le chat. (The excitability cycle of the cortical 
afferent systems in the cat.) Rev. neurol., 1951, 84, 
605—606.— The excitability curve of the cat occipital 
cortex is virtually the same as that of man (see 27: 
7539) when conditions are similar. Absolute 
refractory period (20 msec.), relative refractory 


‘period (about 40 msec.), facilitation 50-100 msec. 


(max. at 70 msec.), secondary facilitation peaks 
follow the first. Metrazol increases the amplitude, 
barbiturates increase the latency.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7546. Patton, Harry D., & Amassian, V. E. (U. 
Washington, Sch. Med., Seattle.) Cortical projection 
zone of chorda tympani nerve in cat. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 245-250.— ‘Determination of the 
cortical localization of taste in cat was attempted by 
mapping the cortical area electrically responsive to 
stimulation of the chorda tympani. Responses were 
limited to 5-10 sq. mm. cortical area on the orbital 
surface of the hemisphere, superior to the rhinal 
fissure and rostral to the anterior ectosylvian fissure. 
Other cortical areas, including the insula, were un- 
responsive. The chorda tympani receptive zone is 
rostral and lateral to the tactile receptive zone for 
the face, but extensively overlaps the tactile repre- 
sentation of the tongue. The chorda tympani, like 
the tactile projection from the tongue, is bilaterally 
represented." 24 references.—C. E. Henry. 

7547. Peterson, Eric W., & Bickers, Donald S. 
(U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Projection of 
cortical area 6 to brain stem in monkey. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1952, 15, 87-90.—''Following strychnine 
activation, area 6 can be shown to project ipsi- 
laterally to the subthalamic nucleus, the substantia 
nigra, the tegmentum of the midbrain and pons, the 
red nucleus and the central grey. The tegmental 
regions concerned are ventral and dorsolateral 
portions in the midbrain and pons. These connec- 
tions must subserve the motor activity which can be 
demonstrated on stimulation of area 6 following 
pyramidal section."—4C. E. Henry. 

7548. Tournay, Auguste. De l'explication en 
neurophysiologie. (About explanation in neuro- . 
physiology.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1952, 4 (sp. no.), 41-45.—A brief historical review of 
the methods used by the students of the nervous 
system, from Hippocrates to Sherrington, “Чо 
understand and explain this hierarchy of complexity 
in which they had to enter."— 2. Bélanger. 

7549. Wada, T., & Endo, K. EEG directly 
recorded during prefrontal lobotomy operation with 
description of reaction upon barbiturate narcosis. 
Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1951, 5, 46-54.—Record- 
ings from both the medial thalamus and prefrontal 
area were taken before and after incision of the 
thalamo-frontal radiation. 20 cases were so in- 
vestigated. The significant feature of the change in 
activity at the frontal pole was the appearance of 
random arrhythmic waves, the degree correlating 
with the cut volume of the frontal lobe. In the 
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thalamus there was an acceleration of rhythm as a 
result of the incision. Administration of cyclopal-Na 
during the operation caused the amplitude of both 
frontal and thalamic activities to increase.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 7511, 7649) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


7550. Butler, Franklin Coit, Jr. A spatial gradient 
for tactile discrimination. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, 
Mass., 1952. No. 207, 83-84.—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 

7551. Fraisse, P. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
La perception de la durée comme organization du 
successif. Mise en évidence expérimentale. (The 
perception of duration as organization of the 
successive. Presentation of experimental evidence.) 
Année psychol., 1952, 52, 39-46.—It is difficult to 
compare two adjacent intervals because the inter- 
mediary stimulus is different in nature from the 
limiting stimuli which are not organized into a 
continuous sequence. Perception of duration, 
therefore, is an experimental demonstration of the 
fact that perception of an organization depends on 
the attitude of the subject who reinstates homo- 
реу and a continuity of another order.—G. E. 
Bird. 

7552. Geldard, Frank А. (U. Virginia, Charlotte- 
ville.) The human senses, New York: Wiley, 1953. 
x, 365 p. $5.00.—‘‘The basic credo underlying this 
book is that the highroad to the understanding of 
human nature is by way of an appreciation of man's 
senses and of the fundamental role they play in the 
attainment of knowledge and the regulation of 
behavior." With this statement of the significance 
of his subject the author presents an advanced 

text book summary of the current status of the 
psychophysiology of the senses. Following a 
chapter of historical introduction there are 4 chapters 
on vision, 3 on hearing, 3 on the cutaneous senses, 
and one each on kinesthetic and organic, labyrin- 
thine, smell, and taste senses. 330-item bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7553. Grande, F., Alcalde, V., & Colas, А. (U. 
Zaragoza, Spain.) Sensibilidad gustativa a la 
feniltiourea en un grupo de estudiantes, (Gustatory 
sensitivity to phenylthiourea in a group of students.) 
Rev, Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 29-37,— 
Previous research on phenylthiourea ageusia is 
summarized. In the present study the authors used 
.05% solutions of phenylthiourea and quinine sulfate. 
14.8% of the 426 subjects were insensitive to the 
former and 2.8% to the latter. Of the 12 subjects 
who were insensitive to quinine sulfate at the above 
concentration 6 were also insensitive to phenyl- 
thiourea. 36 references.—G. В, Strother. 


7554. Graybiel, Ashton; Niven, Jorma 1, & 
Walsh, T. E. (U. S. Navy School Aviat, Med. 
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Pensacola, Fla.) The differentiation between symp- 
toms referable to the otolith organs and semicircular 
canals in patients with non-suppurative labyrinthitis, 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., Proj. No. NM 
001 059.01.29, 1952, 9 p.—"'Five patients with 
symptoms characteristic of non-suppurative laby- 
rinthitis were largely or wholly relieved following 
unilateral labyrinthectomy. After recovery from the 
operation they were subjected to both angular and 
rectilinear accelerations which stimulated respec- 
tively the sensory elements in the horizontal pair of 
semicircular canals and otolith organs." When the 
pre-operative spontaneous symptoms were inter- 
preted by comparison with the symptoms induced 
by accelerative forces "it became evident that the 
disturbances of equilibrium might be mainly refer- 
able to either one or both portions of the non-acoustic 
labyrinth. The spontaneous disturbances were 
mainly referable to the semicircular canals in two 
cases, to the otolith organs in one, and to both 
sensory organs in the remaining two."—W. F. 
Grether. 


7555. Groen, J. J., Lowenstein, O., & Vendrik, 
А. J. Н. The mechanical analysis of the responses 
from the end-organs of the horizontal semicircular 
canal in the isolated elasmobranch labyrinth. 
J. Physiol., 1952, 117, 329-346.—The mechanical 
properties of the cupula-endolymph system were 
subjected to experimental tests by means of the 
oscillographic method of recording from the nerve 
supplying the horizontal semicircular canal of the 
isolated labyrinth of the ray (Raja clavata). Tests 
on the torsion-swing and turn-table furnished 
conclusive evidence that the cupula-endolymph 
system behaves like a true pendulum. A simple 
physical model (the characteristic curve of an 
electronic valve) renders possible a unified descrip- 
tion of all behavior types of semicircular canal 
organs. The vulnerability of the cupula-crista 
system to excess stimulation, and the so-called 
secondary after-sensation in man are discussed.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7556. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. Oregon Med. 
Sch., Portland.) The responses to painful stimuli 
of patients with severe chronic painful conditions. 
J. clin. Invest., 1952, 31, 245-252.— Comparisons 
between the responses to painful stimuli of normal 
subjects and of patients having chronic clinical 
conditions involving severe, long-standing pain 
showed: no difference between the thresholds for 
touch and pain perception; and similar reactions as 
indicated by the galvanic skin response (GSR) 
Reaction to pain was more variable and less constant 
than was the pain threshold. Conditioning to 
painful and to auditory stimuli proved to be alike in 
the 2 groups. Significant differences in touch ап 
pain threshold and slight differences in GSR threshold 
and in conditioning time, appeared between males 
and females irrespective of whether they were in the 
control or patient groups.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 
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7557. Lorenzini, Giacomo. Punti di analisi sulla 
psicologia della simulazione. (Analysis of the 
psychology of simulation.) Salesianum, 1953, 15, 
50-60.—Various approaches to the psychological 
study of simulation are presented. The author 
distinguishes between juridical simulation, delict 
simulation, and psychological simulation. Moti- 
vational factors in simulation are: (1) the inability of 
adjustment to social environment, (2) the feeling of 
inferiority, (3) and, in general, an ego defense 
mechanism. The simulation of mental abnormality 
seems to be related to a certain psychopathic 
predisposition. In normal individuals, simulation 
is an indication of "limited moral consciousness and 
lack of self-respect” accompanied with definite 
intent to deceive.—4. Manoil. 

7558. Marshall, John. (National Hospital, Queen 
Square, London.) The paraesthesiae induced by 
cold. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1953, 16, 
19-24.—The following topics were investigated on 
6 healthy adult subjects: types of paresthesia and 
their thresholds, effects of range and rates of tem- 
perature changes, severity and changes of sensations 
as a function of time, site of origin of sensations, 
their relationship to ischaemic paraesthesiae, sensory 
fibers involved. 3 types of paraesthesias were found 
and analyzed: (1) Cold pain which depends upon 
sudden temperature change; (2) A tingling sensation ; 
(3) A burning sensation. ‘The phenomena induced 
by cold are separate entities from those which occur 
with ischaemia.” 14 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

7559. Miner, John Burnham. Illusory motion: an 
exploratory study. In Clark University, Abstracts of 


dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass, 1952, 
No. 207, 93-94.—Abstract of M. A. thesis. 
7560. Morant, Ricardo Bernardino. Factors in- 


fluencing thé apparent median plane under condi- 
tions of labyrinthian stimulation. In Clark Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 27-29.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 

7561. Piéron, Henri. La sensation. (Sensation.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 136 p. 
—This book is a popular introduction to sensory 
facts, including structures, qualitative and quantita- 
tive aspects, and spatio-temporal aspects. The 
following are discussed: touch, vibration, tem- 

perature, pain, proprioceptive and vestibular senses, 
' hearing, vision, taste, and smell. Some theoretical 
questions are mentionéd.—B. H. Fox. 

7562. Piéron, Henri. Les sensations internes. 
(Internal sensations.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 46-50.—“Interoceptive 
Systems produce sensations only when the reflex- 
producing mechanisms of vegetative life are not 
sufficient to insure the organic regulations for the 
[АШепапсе of the homeostasis that is necessary for 
ife. The wisdom of the body sends a call for the 
help of the resources of adaptive intelligence which 
regulates behavior, either by sounding a general 
alarm (painful sensations), or by arousing a need- 
Provoking specific activity (micturition or defeca- 
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tion) or essential activities (food needs). . . . 
A. Pinard. 

7563. Yershova,"I. P. (Some peculiarities of 
olfactory receptors of rodents.) Zool. Zh., 1952, 31, 
146-149.—In Russian. 


VISION 


7564. Adair, Eleanor В. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Duration and light-dark ratio of intermittent 
preadaptation as factors influencing human dark 
adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 43, 22-27.— 
“The influence of intermittent preadaptation upon 
subsequent dark adaptation was investigated for six 
preadaptation durations ranging from 30 seconds to 
16 minutes. The rate of intermittence was one 
cycle/second and four ratios of light-to-dark (plus 
continuous light) were used. The preadaptation 
intensity was 1188 mL. The resulting dark adapta- 
tion curves show that an increase in the duration of 
intermittent preadaptation produces an elevation in 
initial threshold, a prolonging of dark adaptation, 
and a decrease in the rate at which dark adaptation 
proceeds. An increase in the light-time of the light- 
dark ratio will affect dark adaptation in a similar 
manner.” It is concluded that a major factor 
determining the course of dark adaptation is the 
amount of light reaching the eye per unit time during 
preadaptation.—L. A. Riggs. 

7565. Allen, Merrill J. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
An investigation of the time characteristics of 
accommodation and convergence of the eyes, Amer. 
J. Optom., 1953, 30, 78-83.—Historical review. 
39-item bibliography. М. К. Stoll. 

7566. Altman, A., & Rowland, W. M. Measures 
of acuity with optical simulation of distance. Quart. 
Rev. Ophthal., 1952, 8, 1-3.—A comparison between 
measurements of visual acuity obtained by simulat- 
ing the change of the distance of a test-chart and 
actually altering it shows that there is no statistically 
significant difference between the two sets of results 
provided all the other conditions are constant.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

1567. Andrews, C. W. (Memorial U., St. John's, 
Newfoundland.) Sensitivity of fish to light and the 
lateral line system. Physiol. Zool., 1952, 25, 240- 
242.—“Еїзһ no longer sensitive to light at high 
temperatures may have that sensitivity restored by 
cutting the lateral line nerve. The restoration and 
increase in sensitivity to light are attributed to the 
fact that the heat stimuli received by the tem- 
perature receptors distributed along the lateral line 
system are prevented from reaching the central 
nervous system. Then, since heat is no longer the 
dominating stimulus, the fish continues to respond 
to light until a point nearer the lethal is reached."— 
L. M. Geller. 

1568. Bannon, Robert E. Space eikonometry in 
aniseikonia. | Amer. J. Optom., 1953, 30, 86-98.— 
Reviews development of understanding of anisei- 
konia, and of means of measurement and Correction. 
The table model space eikonometer permits measure- 
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ment of inequalities in image size in horizontal, 
vertical and oblique meridians. Test procedures are 
described and ease of test is emphasized. Under- 
lying principles and residual problems are indicated. 
17 references.—M. Р. Stoll. 


7569. Billmeyer, F. W., Jr., & Webber, A. C. 
(Е.1. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del.) Three- 
dimensional color models constructed on the CIE 
and Munsell systems. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 
43, 69-70.—“A model of the Munsell color solid 
has been constructed. It differs from the models of 
a psychological color solid described by Nickerson 
and Newhall in that the value planes are thin sheets 
of transparent Lucite acrylic resin spaced apart 
from one another. This allows small transparent 
colored samples to be placed on the model at ap- 
proximately their correct color coordinates." The 
samples consist of small disks of colored plastic 
placed on the nearest value plane and at the correct 
points for hue and chroma. A similar model displays 
the colors on the system of the CIE (International 
Commission on Illumination).—ZL. A. Riggs. 

7570, Chapanis, A., & Halsey, Rita M. Photopic 
thresholds for red light in an unselected sample of 
color-deficient individuals. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1953, 43, 62-63.—Absolute thresholds were found 
for the light-adapted eye with light of 640 my. 
There were 68 subjects, 47 of whom were “color 
blind." Frequency distributions of the thresholds 
reveal that if the data for all color blind subjects 
are pooled there is a continuous distribution rather 
than two distinct ones. All of the protanomalous 
and protanopic subjects, and some of the deuter- 
anomalous and deuteranopic ones, showed thresholds 
higher than those of the normals.—L. A. Riggs. 


7571. Cuendet, J.-F. Relations psychophysiques 
en ophtalmologie. (Psychophysical relations in 
ophthalmology.) Ann. Oculist, Paris, 1952, 185, 
866-902.—The author quotes Fechner's law that 
"sensation is proportional to the logarithm of 
excitation" and after a mathematical explanation 
proceeds to consider its application to various ocular 
functions. He shows that, within limits, it is ap- 
proximately true.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7572. Eames, Thomas H. Eye and other handi- 
caps; their relation to performance on a visual 
motor Gestalt test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1953, 36, 
112-114.— Tests presented to 50 reading failures 
indicated that there тау be some relationship of 
amblyopia and lateral dominance variation to test 
performance.— D. Shaad. 


7573. Engelhardt, A. Die in der rot-grün-blinden 
Zone der Netzhaut blau und violett aussehenden 
Farben. (The colours which appear blue and violet 
in the red-green blind area of the retina.) Z. Biol., 
1952, 105, 83-90.— The colours of various combina- 
tions of Ostwald papers (mixed on a spinning disc) 
as well as of individual papers were recorded when 
observed by that part of the retina to which the red 
‘and green Ostwald papers appear colourless. Under 


these conditions, blue papers looked blue and violet 
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and yellow ones looked yellow. Bluish-purple * 
colours appeared which are not perceived by the 
central retina.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) | 


7574. Falkowska, Z. (The cerebral analyser of. 
binocular vision.) Klin. Oczna, 1952, 22, 195-200,— 
In the light of Pavlov's theory, the binocular vision 
of both eyes could be considered as an act of the 
higher nervous function. This can be proved by the 
different and variable co-operation of both eyes in _ 
binocular vision, as well as by the variability and 
different types of retinal correspondence in those _ 
with squint. It would be necessary to consider the 
possibilities of an active development of the organ _ 
of sight during the period of its growth with suitable - 
orthoptic exercises. For the evaluation of a pilot's | 
capacity, it would be important to examine the 
ability of rapid relating of sight-impressions with ү 
the stimuli from {һе other analysers, especially 
acoustic or tactile. In Polish—(Courtesy of | 
Ophthal, Lit.) р 


7575. Fry, Glenn А. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) | 
The relation between perceived size and perceived _ 
distance. Amer. J. Optom., 1953, 30, 73-77.—Fry _ 
finds that his analysis agrees with Gilinsky's analysis 
of Boring’s data. Renshaw’s data do not fit this 
pattern. Fry suggests two suppositions by which the 
discrepancy might be explained away.—M. R. Stoll. 


7576. Galdo, L. П coordinamento percettivo- — 
motorio di fronte ai colori. (Perceptive and motor 
coordination in relation to colors. Acta neurol, — 
Napoli, 1952, 7, 315-322.— The author experimented 
with his own instrument for recording the individual 
answers of perceptive and motor coordination to 
chromatic stimuli in relation to different factors: 
time, chromatic intensity, and various psychological 
conditions. The intensity of the colors was inversely: 
related to the percentage of errors; an average index _ 
of error may be established in relation to the power 

of coordination of the subject; the quantity and - 
quality of the work as well as the duration of the 1 
exercise influence the adaptation of the perceptive — 
and motor functions as long as they do not reach à 
certain level of stability.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lil.) — 


7577. Hamburger, F. A. Die Bedeutung des 
binocularen wettstreites für die Stereoskopie um 
für die stereoscopische Entfernungsmessung. (The 
significance of binocular rivalry in stereoscopy and in 
the measurement of distance by  stereoscopy.). 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1952, 153, 57-82.—Only © 
men with normal eyes and good stereoscopic vision - 
were trained for measuring distance by the binocular — 
prism telescope: 10 to 20% of this selected personnel - 
made excessive mistakes. Hamburger found that 

good results were obtained by men who showed | 
quick alternation of their ocular dominance, while P 
men with perfect fusion and no binocular rivalry — 
were failures. There are two more peculiarities 

which accounted for the inability of making stereo- - 
scopic measurement of distance. These are easily 
induced dominance and the failure of fusing small 
objects with the aid of the haploscope. This means 
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lack of fusion of foveal stimuli while the fusion in the 
periphery may be perfect. Refractive and hetero- 

horic deficiencies represent assisting factors only.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7578. Hess, W. В. Vom Lichtreiz zur bildhaften 
Wahrnehmung. (From light stimulus to visual 
perception.) Helv. physiol. acta, 1952, 10, 395-402.— 
A short theoretical discussion of the relationship of 
stimulus to sensation so far as the eye is concerned.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7579. Honda, H. (Effects of the stimulating 
areas of previous light adaptation upon the course 
of dark adaptation.) Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 
56, 519-524.—The course of dark adaptation in the 
central retina was investigated following light 
adaptation with varying areas of light stimulus at 
‘fixed intensity. It is shown that, within 3° to 10° 
of stimulating areas of light adaptation, the course of 
dark adaptation was delayed as the area increased. 
The area of pre-adaptation light stimulus, as well as 
the duration and intensity, determines the time 
necessary for completion of the dark adaptation. 
The primary dark adaptation curve, however, was 
constant regardless of changes in the area of the 
pre-adaptation light stimulus. This fact, together 
with the well-established observation that dark 
adaptation ends sooner in the peripheral than in the 
central retina suggests that the primary curve 
would represent the process of inhibition and the 
secondary curve that of spatial summation. In 
Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7580, Jafee, Kayla Miriam. Effect of asymmetri- 
cal position and directional dynamics of configura- 
tions on the visual perception of the horizon. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. 
Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 89-90.—Abstract 
of M. A. thesis. 


7581. Kohlrausch, A. Das Arbeiten mit dem 
Helmholtz-Kónigschen Spektralfarben-Mischa; 
рага (The operation of the Helmholtz-Konig 
colour-mixing apparatus.) Farbe, 1952, 1, 11-23.— 
The colour-mixing apparatus after Helmholtz and 
Konig is described in detail and an account given of 
E bo ede of calibrating it.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 


7582. Koomen, M., Scolnik, R., & Tousey, R. 
(Naval Research Lab., Washington, D.C.) Measure- 
ment of accommodation in dim light and in darkness 
by means of the Purkinje images. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1953, 43, 27-31.— The state of accommoda- 
tion of the eye was found by photographing the 
Images reflected from the surfaces of the lens in total 

arkness and in dim illumination. “Measurement 
of the photographed images showed that all subjects, 
when viewing a dim scene, remained focussed for far 
Vision. By subjective test, however, these subjects 
Were myopic under the same conditions of dim light. 
a,c experimental results thus favor the theory that 
night myopia’ is a result of the aberrations of the eye 
and is not due to accommodation."—L. A. Riggs. 
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7583. Kriz, R., & Kalfus, T. (A note on the 
objective examination of visual acuity.) Čsl. ofthal., 
1952, 8, 231-235—Ohm’s method, the inhibition of 
optokinetic nystagmus for the determination of 
visual acuity, was controlled in a group of 100 
subjects with visual acuity of 1.0 and in 50 subjects 
with visual acuity of 0.1. Under the same external 
conditions inhibition of optokinetic nystagmus de- 
pends not only on the visual acuity but also on other 
conditions, especially alertness, attention, etc. The 
method is therefore not suitable for precise qualifica- 
tion. In Czech.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7584. Lange, Fr. Untersuchungen zur normalen 
Verteilung des Lichtsinns in der Netzhaut und ihrer 
Altersabhüngigkeit. (Investigation of the normal 
distribution of the light sense in the retina and its 
dependence on age.) о. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1952, 
153, 93-104.—In this measurement of the variation 
of the absolute threshold with perimetric angle 
(0-30? on the horizontal and vertical meridians) 
Riecken-Meesmann's adaptometer was used. The 
two adaptation levels corresponded to zero and 
7.36 X 107? c/sq. cm. The threshold was determined 
with a neutral wedge. The 41 subjects varied in 
age from 14 to 59 years. There is a nearly uniform 
deterioration all over the examined region as age 
increases, which renders it unlikely that the yellow- 
ing of the lens could be the sole responsible factor. 
Although no artificial pupil was used it is concluded 
that a progressive deterioration in the activity of the 
iris cannot be responsible, but that the observed 
effects are due to ageing of the retina.—(Rewritten 
from Ophthal. Lit.) 

7585. Miles, Paul W. The Pulfrich stereo-effect 
produced by monocular magnification without re- 
ducing illumination. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1953, 36, 
240-243.—The subjective appearance of elliptical 
movement of a swinging pendulum can be produced 
by either a density filter or a magnifying lens placed 
before one eye.—D. Shaad. 

7586. Miwa, H. (Study on the field of fixation.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 394-403.—Changes 
of the monocular field of fixation were studied under 
various colour-tones by using letters printed on 
coloured paper. Printing types were printed on 
standard coloured paper of white, grey, yellow, red, 
green, and blue. The brightness of these colours was 
graded by four. The letters were cut out as circles, 
fixed to a handle, and placed on the background of 
the same colours. Five normal subjects (3 men and 
2 women) were shown the types and the limits and 
area of the monocular field of fixation were measured. 
Results: (a) in every colour and letter, the limit of 
the field of fixation is widest below; (b) it is slightly 
wider when measured with simple letters than with 
complicated letters; (c) with the same colour-tones it 
is diminished by a lowered illumination; (d) illumina- 
tion contrast between types (black) and coloured 
paper changes the field of fixation for the same letters. 
In Japanese.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7587. Monjé, M., & Bernsdorff, Н. R. Über die 
Lokaladaptation periodischer Lichtreize. (Local 
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adaptation to periodic light stimuli.) Pflüg. Arch. 
ges. Physiol., 1952, 255, 508-518.—In dark-adapted 
normal subjects the local adaptation of various 
regions of the retina to light stimuli flickering at 
different speed and brightness was examined. The 
region which was tested had a size of 1°. It was 
found that there is no local adaptation if the flicker 
frequency is very low. With increasing flicker fre- 
quency, however, the time for local adaptation, e.g., 
for the disappearance of the test object, becomes 
shorter. If the flicker frequency is higher than 3.3 
Herz the disappearance of the test object takes place 
earlier than in continuous exposure because the 
product light intensity time becomes smaller.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7588. Morris, Ailene. Visual acuity at scotopic 
levels of illumination. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 
222-223.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


7589. Mulholland, Thomas Basil, Jr. The effect 
of extraneous tone stimulation on visual brightness. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 
1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 94-95.— 
Abstract of M. A. thesis. 


7590. Nasu, A. (Studies on visual function at 
various localisations of the human retina.) Acta 
Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 445-453.—Experiments 
on the human eye were carried out in a dark room 
after a preliminary dark adaptation of about 20 
minutes. Single constant current pulses of 100 m. 
sec. in duration were applied to the eye through a 
pair of silver electrodes. At first the threshold 
voltage for a dark-adapted eye was measured, and 
then the eye was exposed to light for various periods 
and at a moment after removal of the light, the 
electric stimuli were applied to the eye. This pro- 
cedure was repeated every minute. Nasu concludes 
that an electrical phosphene elicited’ by the electric 
stimulus indicates the interaction of rods and cones, 
and phosphene itself is perhaps caused by cone 
excitability. Yellow and blue indicate the existence 
of particular cones. The centre of the fovea is more 
sensitive to electrical stimulation than its periphery. 
In Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7591. Obi, S. (Colour vision test. Through hue 
order (1).) Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 463- 
468.—The author experimented to find and deter- 
mine a classification and degree of congenital 
colour-blindness by testing the order in which hues 
are recognized. Patients with colour-blindness are 
tested on the Ishihara test cards for colour-blindness, 
in which the pieces are in the order of colour. The 
number of errors in arrangement is then counted, and 
indicated the degree of colour-blindness. The results 
obtained are compared with those obtained by the 
anomaloscope. By this method, it is possible to 
classify both dichromatism and anomalous tri- 
chromatism. А parallel relationship between the 
wrongly arranged numbers and the width of anom- 


aloscope was found. In Japanese.— 
Ophthal. Lit.) Japanese.—(Courtesy of 
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7592. Optical Society of America. Committee on 
Colorimetry. The science of color. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953. xiii, 385 р. $7.00.—The 
first chapter describes how color has been used 
through the ages and how the science of color ori- 
ginated. The second chapter is a nontechnical 
discussion of the concept of color. These chapters 
Serve to prepare the reader for the specialized 
chapters on Anatomy and physiology of color 
vision; Psychological concepts: sensory, perceptual, 
and affective aspects of color; Physical concepts: 
radiant energy and its measurement; Psychophysics 
of color; Quantitative data and methods for color- 
imetry; and Colorimeters and color standards. 623- 
item bibliography. 23-page glossary-index.—4. J. 
Sprow. 

7593. Rucker, C. Wilbur. Nystagmus. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1953, 36, 250-259.—A classification of 
nystagmus with definitions and descriptions of the 
various types is presented. 31  references.— 
D. Shaad. 

7594. Rushton, W. A. H. Chemical and nervous 
factors in dark adaptation. Trans. ophthal. Soc. 
U.K., 1952, 72, 657-664.—The ten-thousand-fold 
increase in retinal sensitivity which occurs in dark 
adaptation cannot be ascribed simply to increasing 
concentration of visual purple in the light of electro- 
retinographic investigations. Rushton discusses the 
illumination afforded by quantum physics which has 
shown that although a single rod can be excited by a 
single quantum such an excitation will not be per- 
ceived; it needs some six rods to be excited in order 
that the flash may be seen. Rushton adduces and 
discusses a theory that there is in the retina a nervous 
mechanism which subserves summation in area and 
time and which in dark adaptation increases the area 
in the retina from which rod impulses converge upon 
the same final common path and increases also the 
duration beyond which the first quanta absorbed 
have ceased to exert their effect.— (Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

7595. Sandström, Carl Ivar. Sex differences in 
localization and orientation. Acta psychol., 1953, 9, 
82-96.—In localizing a point of light in space, female 
subjects made more pointing errors than males. In 
addition, their orientation, the process of passing 
Írom a disoriented to an oriented state, was more 
readily susceptible to disintegrating stimuli than in 
the case of male subjects.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7596. Schanz, Е. A new theory of vision. J. I nd. 
optom. Ass. 1952, 24, 17-21.—By studying the 
effects of light on various solutions, the author claims 
that the same process must be at the basis of the 
visual act. Light rays are absorbed by the pigment 
epithelium, which then emit electrons which act om 
the rods and cones of the retina. These act аз 
receiving electrodes which capture the electrons in 
the same manner as in a phcto-electric ete 
Electrons of different velocity are emitted by lig 
of different wavelengths, and the stimulation set ei 
by the rods and cones is conducted to the VIRUS 
centers. Color vision is explained by known laws 
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of physics without any vitalistic hypothesis."— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

' ‘7597. Shikano, S. (Dark adaptation for yellow.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 186-189.— Dark 
adaptation for yellow was measured with two kinds 
of yellow: a simple yellow and one obtained by 
mixing lithium red and thallium green light. Central 
dark adaptation was the same for both yellows but 
peripheral adaptation differed. Dark adaptation for 
mixed yellow was more sensitive than that for simple 
yellow in the peripheral visual field, particularly in 
the later half of adaptation, and approached that for 
green. The author then discusses the receptors for 
colours. In Japanese.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7598. Shikano, S. (A study of the yellow field.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 60-63.—The visual 
field for yellow was measured with two shades of 
yellow. The first was a simple yellow and the second 
was obtained by mixing lithium red and thallium 
green light; both had the same brightness and colour 
tone and were obtained by using an anomaloscope. 
The visual field for "simple yellow" was considerably 
greater than that for “mixed yellow’; the first 
corresponded to or was slightly larger than the field 
for red, the latter corresponded to that for green. 
The author concludes that, although both yellows 
can be seen as the same by central vision, they are 
recognized as different from each other by peripheral 
vision and this fact suggests the presence of a re- 
ceptor for yellow in the retina. In Japanese.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7599. „Sloan, L. L., Rowland, W. M., & Altman, A. 
Comparison of three types of test target for the 
measurement of visual acuity. Quart. Rev. Ophthal., 
1952, 8, 4-16.—The authors compare three tests of 
visual acuity, the checkerboard test, Landolt’s rings, 
and „the letter test. The results indicate that in 
routine testing the Landolt ring and letter tests may 
be regarded as essentially equivalent. In the 
checkerboard test it is found that auxiliary cues are 
an important aid in recognition of the targets, and 
the results differ significantly from those of the other 
two tests.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7600. Stone, І. S. Normal and reversed vision in 
transplanted eyes. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1953, 
49, 28-35.—1f the eye of one species of salamander 
Which normally has low visual acuity is transplanted 
to the host of another species with high visual acuity, 
the host then has sharper vision with the grafted eye 
than the donor normally exhibits. The visual acuity 
with the new eye is not as high as the host possessed 
When its brain was connected with its own homo- 
plastically grafted eye. Transplants must be done 
without rotating the normal orientation of the 
quadrants. Functional organization of the retina is 
determined at the early optic cup stage before the 
retina has differentiated.—3. Renshaw. 

7601. .Tenney, Ashton Munroe. An investigation 
of the influence of motor involvement on auto- 
kinetic perception. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, 
No. 207, 95-96.— Abstract of M. A. dissertation. 
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7602. Tsutsumi, S. (Mechanism of colour sense, 
Studied by light and dark adaptation for colours.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 123-133.— The 
author used small coloured filters as test objects 
which were placed so as to measure a topical periph- 
eral colour adaptation. A small coloured fixation 
light was put at the centre of the field. Red adapta- 
tion decreased rapidly in the periphery whereas 
blue was present in the extreme periphery. Green 
adaptation was situated between these two. When 
a red fixation light was used, peripheral red and blue 
adaptation was delayed while green was accelerated. 
The author discusses the significance of these data 
in the fundamental problem of colour perception. 
In Japanese.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7603. Vukovich, V. Das ERG des Achromaten. 
(The electroretinogram of the color blind.) Oph- 
thalmologica, 1952, 124, 354-359.—In a case of total 
color-blindness, exhibiting an evident shift in the 
spectral luminosity curve and normal dark-adapta- 
tion, the ERG was registered. Under all conditions 
of stimulation, a complete absence of the x-wave 
was apparent as well as a highly reduced a-wave and 
a less pronounced reduction of the b-wave. These 
results are considered indicative of the x-wave and a 
partial component of the a-wave being an expression 
of the cone-function. The ERG of the achromate 
resembles very closely the "peripheral" ERG of the 
normal.—S. Renshaw. 


7604. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Ber- 
keley.) Interocular transfer of after-images? Amer. 
J. Optom., 1953, 30, 57-64.—Evidence interpreted 
as indicating transfer of after-images from one eye 
to the other does not necessarily point to this 
conclusion. Crucial experiment involves determin- 
ing how a monocular after-image which can not be 
seen in the dark may affect perception of a stimulus 
to the other eye. When the right eye fixates a point 
to the side of a rotating spiral, and is then occluded 
while the left eye is directed to the same point, the 
motionless spiral shows the usual after-image effect. 
There is no effect if the left eye fixates at the other 
side so that the image of the spiral falls on the non- 
corresponding hemi-retina. Walls discusses the 
neural bases for the effects thus demonstrated.— 
М. R. Stoll. 


7605. Wilson, Mathew В. Evaluation of the eye 
refractometer. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. Rep., 
1952, No. 21-0301-0007, 7 p.—The Rodenstock “Eye 
Refractometer" is comparable in accuracy to the 
standard methods of retinoscopy in determining 
refractive errors under cycloplegia. The experienced 
retinoscopist requires approximately the same 
amount of time for determination of refractive 
errors using retinoscopy and the eye refractometer. 
The eye refractometer provides a method for 
accurate cycloplegic refracting at a great saving in 
time to the relatively inexperienced refractionist and 
can be accurately employed by the totally inex- 
perienced technician after a few hours’ indoctrina- 
tion.— Publisher. 
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7606. Yonemura, D. (The effects of constant 
currents on the critical fusion frequency of flicker.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1952, 56, 513-518.—In dark 
or twilight adaptation, constant currents during 
polarization affect critical fusion frequencies with 
lights above 640 ти in wave-length but little is 
seen with the lights below 625 my. The effects are 
more distinctly observed in cases of parafoveal 
illumination than in those of foveal illumination. 
Critical fusion frequencies increase with the anode on 
the forehead. With the cathode on the forehead the 
results are reversed. In light adaptation, the effects 
of constant currents on critical fusion frequency are 
very slight compared with those obtained in dark 
or twilight adaptation. In Japanese.— (Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 


(See also abstracts 7467, 8077, 8078, 8083) 


AUDITION 


7607. Brogan, F. A. A simplified technique for 
measuring the auditory intensity difference-limen. 
USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-27- 
001, Rep. No. 9, iii, 9 p.—A technique and instru- 
ment are described for testing the auditory intensity 
difference-limen. The instrument is a simple 
amplitude modulated circuit. The modulating range 
is flat from zero frequency to above 30 cycles. The 
modulated range is flat throughout the audio range. 
This technique is applicable to tests of the auditory 
intensity difference-limen in noise.— Publisher. 

7608. Jacob, C. T. An enquiry into the source of 
string tone. Hinrichsen's musical Yearb., 1952, 7, 
570-576.—Contrary to the time-old idea that when a 
string vibrates in open air it causes compressions 
and rarefactions which are heard as sound, the 
author's belief is that string tone is a hum-tone 
produced by check action in the soundboard itself.— 
P. R. Farnsworth, 

7609. Miller, К.І. (Bell Tel. Labs., Murray Hill, 
N. J.) Auditory tests with synthetic vowels. J. 
acoust, Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 114-121.—Synthetically 
рой vowel sounds were presented to listeners 

ог phonetic evaluation. The method of production 
of the vowel sounds allowed independent control 
of several parameters which cannot be controlled 
independently by the human speech mechanism. 
Changes on these parameters produce systematic 
changes in the phonetic evaluation of the synthetic 
vowel sound. In particular, changes in fundamental 
frequency of the vowel produce changes in the 
phonetic evaluation.—J. Pollack. 

7610. Sumner, W. L. (Nottingham U., Eng.) A 
history of musical pitch. Hinrichsen’s musical 
Yearb., 1952, 7, 233-242.—An outline of the history 
of musical pitch is given, i.e., all the many A's from 
370 cycles to 567. There is a section on absolute 
pitch. Key color is usually imaginary. But when 
present it is due to (1) slight differences in fingering 
notes from the several scales and (2) the fact that 
equal temperament is never quite secured.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


7611. Tonndorf, Juergen. Auditory efficiency of 
the hard-of-hearing in noise. USAF, Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-27-001, Rep. No. 8, iii 
17 p.—Audiometric testing of impaired ears in quiet 
and at several levels of calibrated white noise 
revealed that, in noise, the hearing efficiency of these 
ears does not in all cases follow the pattern estab- 
lished for the normal ear. This fact cannot be 
predicted from audiometric tests taken in quiet, 
The maximum articulation score in conjunction with 
the speech threshold helps to establish the “Social 
Adequacy Index for Hearing” in quiet, in the cus- 
tomary, manner, and also in noise. The change in the 
index number occurring in noise indicates the relative 
hearing efficiency for speech in noise. А ratio 
expressing the relative speech impairment with 
regard to that for pure tone gives speech a rating as 
an auditory test for differentiating auditory and 
extra-auditory causes of speech loss.— Publisher. 


(See also abstract 7986) 
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7612. El-Tawil, T. (Fouad U. Cairo, Egypt.) 
Ideal as repression versus satisfaction of appetites. 
Egypt. J. Psychol, 1952, 8, 33-47.— The ideal of 
repression versus complete satisfaction of appetite 
is discussed philosophically. The only reasonable 
solution to this problem can only be secured when a 
proper group identification is achieved, in which 
one's individuality and freedom are not hampered, 
but at the same time the welfare of the group is not 
endangered.—L. Н. Melikian. 


7613. Eyster, Marshall Blackwell. Quantitative 
measurement of the influence of photoperiod, tem- 
perature, and season on the activity of captive song- 
birds. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 140-141.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 112 pages, $1.40, Uni- 
Ptr Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


7614. Frank, Lawrence K. Sex as an expression 
of personal and social values. Pastoral Psychol., 
1953, 4(31), 55-67.— The belief that sexual relations 
should be limited to procreation confuses human 
sexuality with subhuman behavior. We cherish the 
aspiration of transforming sex into an interpersona 
love relationship for mutual fulfillment. But we 
have neglected to develop an adequate sex ethic 
through the confusions of anxiety and negation. 
What governs sexual behavior in humans is not the 
organic instincts but how one feels toward other 
persons and what one's life purposes are. Above а! 
a human being wants some order, and meaning in his 
life, The kind of interpersonal relations that are 
valued most call for permanent affiliation where the 
basic needs of life are met in ideal values.—P. 
Johnson. $ 


7615. House, Arthur S., & Fairbanks, Grant. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) The influence of consonant en- 
vironment upon the secondary acoustical character- 
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istics of vowels. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 
105-113.— These workers systematically examine 
the principle long known qualitatively by linguists: 
a sound is a function of the company it keeps. The 
effect of 12 consonant environments upon six vowel 
sounds was investigated. Subjects spoke the 72 
vowel consonant combinations. The duration, 
fundamental frequency, and the relative power of 
the vowels were measured. All three factors varied 
systematically with consonant environment. The 
single most important factor was the voicing or non- 
voicing of the consonant sound.—7. Pollack. 


7616. Klemmer, Edmund Theophilus. The dis- 
crimination and control of force and velocity in 
elbow flexion. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 122.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 65 pages, $1.00, Uni- 
versity Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4575. 

7617. Kline, Milton V. Childhood fears in rela- 
tion to hypnotic age regression: a case report. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 137-142.—A 25-year-old 
female subject placed in hypnotic age regression at 
a level of 3 years was exposed to the fear producing 
situations. Results suggest that in hypnotic age 
regression the subject's emotional reactions of fear 
assume a pattern similar to that of a child of that 
age.—Z. Luria. 


7618. Krehbiel, Robert J. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago.) Mating of the golden hamster during 
pregnancy. Anat. Rec., 1952, 113(1), 117-121.— 
36 female hamsters accepted the male 57 times 
during the course of 52 pregnancies. The date at the 
time of mating corresponds with the expected 
recurrence of estrus had pregnancy not intervened. 
No matings were observed during the postpartum 
or lactation periods. No sperm or ova were found 
in the tubes removed from 17 animals during the 
post-copulatory period. No young were found after 
the delivery of the original litters of 43 pregnancies. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7619. LeCron, Leslie M. (Ed.) Experimental hyp- 
nosis: a symposium of research. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952. xviii, 483 p. $6.00.—An anthology 
of 20 original chapters dealing with contemporary 
research and advancement in clinical and experi- 
mental hypnosis. Each chapter is preceded by an 
editorial introduction which integrates the volume. 
Contents include chapters on theoretical aspects of 
hypnosis, trance induction techniques and the 
Problem of deep trance states, hypnodiagnosis in 
relation to psychogenetic developmental processes, 
and the use of hypnotherapeutic and hypnoanalytic 
techniques in contemporary psychotherapy. Chap- 
ters dealing with experimental hypnosis include 
recent work on time distortion, hypnotic age re- 
gression in relation to conditioning activity and the 
Problem of waking suggestibility and hypnotic 
activity.— M. V. Kline. 

7620. Magnussen, Gudmund. The sleep function 


and sleep disturbances. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953. 
37, 89-118.—A review of the underlying physiology 
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of sleep and the pathology of sleep disturbances.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7621. Millett, John A. P. A psychoanalyst's view- 
point on sexual problems. Pastoral Psychol., 1953, 
4(31), 38-41; 44—46.—Self-control when based upon 
a rigid separation of pleasure and denial is bound to 
fail. There is confusion of conscience in relation to 
sexual behavior due to the infantile experiences of 
denying pleasure by insistence from the parents. 
"Creative sexual living implies a progressive ability 
to recognize, understand, and guide the sexual 
impulse into those forms of expression which bring 
maximum satisfaction to the self and to the partner, 
and which leave in their wake no need for self- 
recrimination or for hostility to others.’—P. E. 
Johnson. 

7622. Schneirla, T. C. (Amer. Museum Natural 
History, New York.) Military ants. ONR Res. Rev., 
1953 (Feb.), 1-8.— Behavior of army ants of tropical 
America is briefly described. Nomadic behavior of 
colonies is determined by the condition of larval 
broods, its basis lies in a dynamic, repetitive relation 
between reproductive processes and social behavior. 
Brood development, raiding, colony division, popu- 
lation control, and caste determination are discussed. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

7623. ten Cate, J. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Exteroceptive abdominal reflexes in dogs. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 291-297.— These reflexes 
are present in most puppies but not in normal adult 
dogs. They reappeared in chronic but not in acute 
cord preparations. Neither ablation of motor cortex 
nor decerebration influenced such reflexes. 22 
references.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 7468, 7490) 
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7624. Ballard, Robert George. Some determi- 
nants of the expectations that one person states for 
the future performance of another person. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 115.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Pennsylvania. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 126 pages, $1.58, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4506. 

7625. Devereux, George. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis 
and the occult. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1953. ху, 432 р. $7.50.— This an- 
thology ‘‘contains all but one of the papers which 
represent clinical psychoanalytic contributions to 
the problem of so-called 'psi phenomena." "' .21 of 
the papers are reprinted and 4 written for this vol- 
ume. The papers are grouped in 7 sections: His- 
torical and methodological surveys; Freud's studies; 
Studies by psychoanalytic pioneers; The Hoelós- 
Schilder-Servado controversy; The Eisenbud-Peder- 
son-Krag-Fodor-Ellis controversy; New contribu- 
tions; and Extrasensory perception and psycho- 
analytic technique. The views of psychoanalysts on 
problems of telepathy and clairvoyance vary con- 
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siderably, although it is of interest that before the 
introduction of the death instinct concept all writers 
were opposed to a telepathy hypothesis, while two- 
thirds of the studies after that time favor it. 204- 
item bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 

7626. Forti, E. Les deréglements de la volonté et 
leur interpretation psychologique. (Disorders of the 
will and their psychological interpretation.) Egypt. 
J. Psychol., 1952, 8, 117-138.—Psychoanalysis has 
tended to neglect the problem of will because of its 
emphasis on the functioning of the id and the super- 
ego. Various volitional problems are discussed from 
the standpoints of Freud, Jung and Adler. It is 
concluded that the question of will is one on which 
general psychology and psychoanalysis can co- 
operate.—E. T. Prothro. 

7627. Fredericson, Emil. The wall-seeking tend- 
ency in three inbred mouse strains (Mus musculus). 
J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 143-146.— Results with 
$ strains of mice indicate a pronounced tendency to 
stay close to the walls of the field. Some strain 
differences were observed. Author infers “the 
existence of genetically determined differences in a 
form of behavior which involves inhibitory proc- 
esses." —Z. Luria. 

7628. Klijnhout, A. E. Notice sur la suggestion. 
(Note on suggestion). Criança portug., 1951-1952, 
11, 277-283.—In an attempt to define suggestion, 
concepts of suggestiveness, susceptibility, and sug- 
gestibility are examined. Pulsion is considered as 
the opposite of anxiety, the latter standing for 
instinct repression. The triangle anxiety-pulsion- 
suggestion is arrived at, and the terms defined in 
their relationship to one another.—K. K. Fassett. 

7629. Mech, Edmund Victor. Performance in a 
yerbal addition task related to pre-experimental 
instructions and verbal noise. In Indiana Univer- 
sity, School of Education, Studies in education... 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 213-218 — 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 


LEARNING & Memory 


7630. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, С. Н. 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor 
Psychological Abstracts, 


(U. 
skills bibliography: VI. 
y 1936, Volume 10. Mot. 
Skills Res. Exch., 1952, 4, 33-40.—A selected 
bibliography. of 194 titles of research contributions 
on Motor Skills listed in Volume 10, 1936, of the 
- Psychological Abstracts.—S. B. Sells. 

7631, Barch, Abram М, 
p ш relative contributi 
inhibitory potential. Mot. Skills Кез. Exch. 
1952, 4, 27-31.—4 motor learning studies, by Rae 
Adams, Barch and Ammons, are analyzed with 
reference to the support they give to a prediction 
by Hull that In and sIg contribute "roughly equal 
amounts” to the total inhibitory potential. Results 
of the first 3 studies were in support of Hull's 
и. рш, Жы сап reconciled if 

warm-up loss is considered in measuring inhibit; 
components,—S. B. Sells. ae 


(State U. Iowa, Iowa 
ons of Ip and «I; to the 
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7632. Brown, W. Lynn, & Octavio de la Garza, 
Cesar. The effect of electroconvulsive shock on the 
anticipatory responses of the rat in a semi-linear 
maze. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 11-20.—A study 
of the effect of ECS on anticipatory R's indicates 
that animals shocked before maze training or at some 
time after runs during 15 daily trials never succeeded 
in mastering a semi-linear maze in the 15 day trial 
period. Control animals succeeded. Experimental 
shocked animals could not inhibit anticipatory R's.— 
Z. Luria. 

7633, Buegel, Hermann F., & Spangler, Harry S. 
(U. North Dakota, Grand Forks.) A summary of the 
history of piano instruction: IV. Some criticisms of 
the Leschetizky method. Mot, Skills Res. Exch, 
1952, 4, 7-18.—Continuation of an account of the 
general outlines of the writings on piano technique 
over three centuries. The purpose is to contribute 
to the understanding of the basic acts of a pianist's 
motor skill. The Groundwork of the Leschetizky 
Method, written in 1902 by Mme. Bree, an assistant 
teacher at the Leschetizky school, is reviewed and 
discussed critically.—3. B. Sells. 

7634. Evarts, Edward V. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biol, Orange Park, Fla.) Effect of ablation of 
prestriate cortex on auditory-visual association in 
monkey. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 191-200.— 
"Extensive ablation of the prestriate area (Brod- 
mann's area 18) in the monkey (Macaca mulatta) has 
been found tó be without effect on either retention 
or post-operative learning of a conditional problem 
requiring the subject to select a red stimulus in the 
absence of sound and a green stimulus in the presence 
of the sound of a buzzer. The significance of this 
finding with regard to the behavioral role of cortico- 
cortical connections is discussed."—(C. E. Henry. 

7635. Flavell, John Hurley. Selective forgetting 
as a function of the induction and subsequent 
removal of ego-threat. In Clark University, Ab- 
stracts of dissertations . . . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 
1952, No. 207, 86-87.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

7636. Hopkins, Charles Owen, The effectiveness 
of secondary reinforcement as a function of the 
amount and quality of food incentive. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 121-122.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 61 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4441. 

7637. McCrary, John W., Jr., & Hunter, Walter S. 
(Brown U., Providence, R. I.) Serial position curves 
in verbal learning. Science, 1953, 117, 131-134.— 
In the authors’ experiment, here reported, time was 
not varied (massed practice used throughout with 16 
subjects) but meaning or familiarity of material was 
(list of 14 nonsense syllables vs. list of 14 family 
names of subjects); data were also analyzed sepa- 
rately for quick and slow learning subjects. Find- 
ings with respect to serial position curves under 
more and less efficient learning conditions were the 
Same as in the experiments in which time was varie 
massed practice, e.g., being the more efficient 
condition). The Lepley-Hull theory is not an ade- 
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quate general one, since it needs "to be shown that 
any condition which increased the efficiency of serial 
verbal learning (including meaning, familiarity, and 
quick learning ability) decreased proportionately the 
inhibitory tendencies postulated in connection with 
the various serial positions.”—B. R. Fisher. 

7638. McKnelly, Theodore T. The effect of 
anxiety level upon stimulus generalization in paired- 
associate learning and recognition memory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr, 1953, 13, 123-124.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan State Coll. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 126 pages, $1.58, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4500. 

7639. Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus), & Woolsey, Clinton N. Effects of localized 
cortical destruction on auditory discriminative condi- 
tioning in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1952, 15, 149-162.— 
A shock-avoidance situation was used to train cats 
to discriminate auditory stimuli. Following vary- 
ingly complete extirpation of auditory fields, re- 
training was attempted. “А lesion that combined 
destruction of somatic area II, the posterior ecto- 
sylvian gyrus, and the middle region of auditory 
areas I and II failed to produce a decrement, but 
any lesion that included complete removal of all 
these areas resulted in a lasting impairment. Ani- 
mals that could not discriminate frequency could 
acquire a simple conditioned response and discrimi- 
nate small changes in intensity."—C. E. Henry. 

7640. Miller, George A., & McGill, William J. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech. Cambridge.) А statistical 
description of verbal learning. Psychometrika, 1952, 
17, 369-396.—Using a probability model, free-recall 


verbal learning is analyzed. The theoretical assump- „results. 
tion is that the probability of recalling a word on a 647. Husén, Torsten. 


given trial is a function of the number of times the 
word has been recalled on previous trials. Special 
applications of the approach are illustrated.—M. О. 
Wilson. 

7641. Pascal, Gerald R., & Swensen, Clifford. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Learning in mentally ill patients 
under conditions of unusual motivation. J. Pers., 
1952, 21, 240-249.—"‘The findings of this study bear 
out the findings of other studies in that under 
ordinary laboratory conditions the learning per- 
formance of mental patients is demonstrated to be 
impaired when contrasted with that of matched non- 
patient controls. Under conditions of increased 
motivation, however, the findings of this study 
suggest the possibility that there is no difference 
between the performance of patients and controls.” 
14 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

7642. Schmidt, Hans, Jr. The acquisition and 
retention of latent learning. U. N. C. Rec., 1952, 
No. 506, 224.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstract 7455) 
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7643. Mance, Charity Marguerite. An experi- 
mental study of the relation of emotional needs to 
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critical thinking. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 48— 
49.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 235 pages, $2.94, 
Pest Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 

7644. Pally, Sidney. Cognitive rigidity as a 
function of threat. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
126-127.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, U. Penn- 
sylvania. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 41 
pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4491. 

7645. van Parreren, C. F. De stratiformiteit in 
het denken. (Stratiformity in thinking.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 401-447; 1953, 8, 18-49. 
—I. A critical analysis of Selz's psychology of 
thinking. The term stratiformity is introduced for 
an occurrence in which for the first layer other 
principles hold than for higher strata. II. An 
analysis of the chess-thinking of De Groot and 
general dissertation. 109 references.—M. Dresden. 


(See also abstracts 7668, 7709, 7760) 


/ INTELLIGENCE 

646. Darcy, Natalie T. A review of the literature 
п the effects of bilingualism upon the measurement 
of the intelligence. J. genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 
21-57.—A comprehensive review of evidence on 
bilingualism and its effect on intelligence test scores 
concludes (with only 2 reports excepted) that 
bilinguists suffer a language handicap when intelli- 
gence measurement using verbal tests is involved, 
Non-language tests seem to show more reliable 

110 references.—Z. Luria. 


The stability of intelli- 

ence test scores. Acta psychol., 1953, 9, 53-81.— 
The literature is reviewed to discover optimum age 
for testing intelligence in children in order to assure 
greatest score stability. Among adults, at a one 
year interval, identical group tests should produce 
coefficients exceeding .90; different tests, .85; two 
group tests, .90; two individual tests, .90; a group 
and an individual test, .85. The Swedish version. 
of the Terman-Merrill shows for adults a standard 
deviation of over 20. 36 references.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

7648. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. Bilingualism as 
measured by a reaction-time technique and the 
relationship between a language and a non-language 
intelligence quotient. J. genet. Psychol, 1953, 82, 
3-9.—A reaction-time test of bilingualism based on 
the ratio of the number of English words spoken in 
a given time and the number of Spanish „words 
spoken in the same time span is related to 2 intelli- 
gence test measures. Author concludes ‘measuring 
the intelligence of bilingual subjects presents com lex 
problems which possibly render both linguistic K tis) 
and performance (Goodenough) tests invalid.” 17 
references.—Z. Luria. 

7649. McFie, J., & Piercy, M. Е. Intellectual 
impairment with localized cerebral lesions. Brain, 
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1952, 75, 292-311.—The results are presented of a 
study of 58 patients with localized cerebral lesions, 
examined with tests of abstraction, retention, and 
learning with subtests of intelligence tests. These 
results indicate that impairment of retention and 
learning is related to the size of the lesion rather than 
to the locus of the cerebral lesion, while other 
intellectual abilities are selectively impaired by 
lesions in different locations. These abilities, 
corresponding to the “factors” concerned with 
verbal, numerical, and spatial thinking, are described 
as the intellectual antecedents of those processes 
which, in their ultimate dissolution, are known to the 
neurologist as aphasia, acalculia, constructional 
apraxia and visual-spatial agnosia and indicate 
lesions in specific locations. There appears to be a 
particular relationship between frontal lobe lesions 
and impairment on a test involving arrangement of 
pictures to tell a story.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7650. Piaget, Jean. Equilibre et structures 
d'ensemble. (Equilibrium and global structures.) 
Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4 (sp. no.), 
4-10.—In the first part of this inaugural lecture on 
the development of intelligence during childhood 
and adolescence, the principal factors of this develop- 
ment (maturation, physical and social environment) 
are discussed. The second part recalls briefly that 
mental equilibrium is made of global structures 
(rhythm, regulation and Opin a few elements 
of which are realized, while the rest refer to merely 
possible transformations.— А. Pinard. 


(See also abstracts 7491, 7492) 


PERSONALITY 


7651. Cattell, R. B., & Cross, K. P. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Comparison of the ergic and Self-senti- 
ment structures found in dynamic traits by R- and 
P-techniques. J. Pers., 1952, 21, 250-271.—This is 
one of a set of integrated experiments to answer the 
following questions: (1) can basic ergs and sentiment 
structures be revealed by the R-technique (measure- 
ment of individual differences and establishment of 
common source traits)? (2) Is the method adequate 
at this time to confirm the same patterns in a second 
study on a different population sample? (3) Does 
the P-technique yield patterns the same as the R- 
technique and in agreement with the clinical under- 
standing of the individual? 3 is answered affirma- 
tively in the present study. 15 references.— M. О. 
Wilson. 

7652. Cofer, Charles N., & Dunn, 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Personality 
influenced by verbal stimuli. 
223-227.—It is concluded tha 
certain words in neutral context 
circumstances, influence personality ratings. The 
implications of this finding are discussed briefly. 
The Significance of data obtained by other investi- 
gators as related to the present data, are considered. 

от. 


James Т. 
ratings as 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 
t reinforcement of 
may, uhder certain 
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7653. Dührssen, Annemarie. Zur Frage der 
Antaget г Ге сҺе die Persünlichkeitsentwick- 
lung gefährden. > (On constitutional factors which 
endanger the development of Personality.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952,6, 67=80.—Heredity and environment 
together participate in the development of per- 
sonality. Some results of modern psychology of 
normal people in the field of memory, intelligence, 
emotionality, and experience of values, (Valenzer- 
lebnisse), are described to interpret abnormal be- 
havior problems. 17 references.—E. Barschak, 


7654. Goodman, Harvey. Self-insight, empathy, 
and perceptual distortion: a study of the relation- 
ships between measures of self-insight, empathy, 
and perceptual distortion as obtained from ratings 
made by individuals on themselves and others in 
their group. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 120.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 210 pages, $2.63, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. 
No. 4517. 


7655. Meeland, Tor. An investigation of hy- 
potheses for distinguishing personality factors A, 
F, and Н. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 124-125.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 89 pages, $1.11, 
ШЕШУ Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 
4467. 


7656. Pemberton, Carol L. (U. Delaware, New- 
ark.) The closure factors related to temperament. 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 159-175.—Eight closure-factors 
were extracted from the intercorrelations among 25 
cognitive tests with N=154. The most clear-cut 
patterns of temperament were associated with 
flexibility of closure, speed of closure, and word 
flexibility factors. People with high scores on 
flexibility closure consider themselves socially re- 
tiring, independent of opinions of others, analytical, 
interested in theory and science, and express dislike 
for routine and rigid systematization. Those with 
high scores on speed of closure show positive associa- 
tion with sociability, self-confidence, quick re- 
activity and artistic interests, dislike logical and 
theoretical problems, and describe themselves as 
Systematic, neat, and precise. 26 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. : 


AESTHETICS 


7657. Farnsworth, P. R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 

е musical taste of an American musical élite. 
Hinrichsen's musical Yearb., 1952, 7, 112-116.— 
Data from a poll obtained in 1951 from members of 
the American Musicological Society are presented. 
Status listings are given for the 100 top "eminent 
composers of all time’’ and for the 50 top “composers 
born since 1870.” Bach, Handel, Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Brahms, Hindemith, Wagner, Haydn, ап 
Sibelius were all rated as having composed music 0 
“masculine” flavor (consistently so rated at the 
-001 level of confidence). Chopin, Debussy, Men- 
delssohn, and Schubert were with equal confidence 


MG 


rated as producers of "feminine" 
Farnsworth, df Ae 

7658. Gilbert, Katharine Everett, & Kuhn, Hel- 
mut. A history of esthetics. (2nd ed.) Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1953. xxi, 613 
p. $7.50.—"'The only book in English offering the 
student and general reader a complete survey of the 
development of Western thought in the fields of 
esthetics and the philosophy of art." The emphasis 
is on the non-experimental aspects of esthetics.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 

7659. Isted, Leslie M. Some relationships of 
physical measurement to critical judgment of violin 
tone. In Indiana University, School of Education, 
Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 
1953, No. 4, 177-180. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

7660. Woods, Walter Abner. Visual form-space 
manipulation and its relation to art participation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 129.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 59 pages, $1.00, University- Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4602. 


(See also abstracts 7468, 7608, 7610) 


music.—P. R. 
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CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


7661. Barba, P.S. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Posture changes in the growing child. Med. Clin. 
N. Amer., 1952, 36, 1533-1540.—A review, discuss- 
ing posture patterns, development, mechanics, 
factors affecting posture, and the correction and 
prevention of postural defects.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

7662. Bergeron, M. Intérét spéculatif et pratique 
de Іа psychologie du premier аре. (Speculative and 
Practical interest of the psychology of the first 
years.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 
4(sp. no), 94-96.—A brief sketch of the development 
of the child from birth to the age of three is followed 
by practical suggestions for the medical and psycho- 
logical application of our knowledge of this subject. 
—D. Bélanger. 

7663. Bossert, Otto. Welchen Einfluss hat das 
Heim im Gegensatz zum Elternhaus auf die see- 
lische' und körperliche Entwicklung des Kindes? 
(What is the influence of the institution, as com- 
pared with the parental home, on the psychological 
and physiological development of the child?) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 2, feo 
any institutions have negative aspects and it is 
Important to work toward a betterment of condi- 
tions. In many cases children are better off in 
institutions than in inadequate home environments. 

mong the cases for whom placement may be 
desirable are children from broken homes, neglected, 
ae and chronically sick children.—4. О. Ross. 

64. Bowlby, John; Robertson, James, & Rosen- 
bluth, Dina. A o add goes to the hospital. 
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Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 82-94.—At age 
2 yrs., the hospitalized child may show an intense 
clinging to the mother which can last for weeks, 
months, or years, or may show rejection of the 
mother as a love object which may be temporary or 
permanent.— JD. Prager. 


7665. Brenman, Margaret. On teasing and being 
teased: and the problem of “moral masochism.” 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 264-285.—Being a 
teasee or court jester is an aspect of the development 
of one type of masochistic character. Masochism is 
a set of functions designed to express aggression and 
to obtain gratification of infantile libidinal needs 
at the same time. The specificity of moral maso- 
chism may lie in an excessive infantile need for love 
and in the choice of specific defense mechanisms— 
introjection, denial, reaction formation, and pro- 
jection. The projective mechanisms play a central 
role with regard to the need to defend against hostile 
impulses.—D. Prager. 

7666. Davidson, Audrey, & Fay, Judith. Phan- 
{азу in childhood. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. viii, 188 p. $4.75.—Through the 
use of abstracts and portions of interviews with 
children, the authors study the influence of the real 
world on fantasy formation, the mouth as a center 
of feeling, and some of the meanings of excretion. 
Particular attention is paid to the importance of 
genital feelings and fantasies and the influence of 
anxieties growing out of such feelings as related to 
intellectual and emotional development in pre- 
school children. Chapters are also devoted to 
fantasy processes in middle childhood and to the 
living through of fantasies through modification and 


integration of them as the center of life. Bibli- 
ography.—L. E. Abt. 
7667. de Assis Pacheco, Olinda. О símbolo do 


movimento na criança. (The symbolism of move- 
ment in children.) Criança portug., 1951-1952, 11, 
129-139.—A study was done on 751 free drawings 
and 666 Rorschach interpretations obtained on a 
group of 20 children ranging in age from 7.9 to 12.5 
years, and in Terman-Merrill IQ's from 70 to 101. 
The proportion of movement representation, com- 
paring drawing and test, was found unfavorable 
for the test as regards human movement, with the 
reverse being true for animal movement. What 
matters for the child is not so much the form, but the 
movement he has succeeded in representing. The 
child does not face the test with entire freedom, and 
pure human movement is rare. Only one element, 
the egotistical mental attitude of the child, is com- 
mon to graphic representation and the interpretation 
of movement in the Rorschach.—K. К. Fassett. 

7668. Fisher, Sally Lucia. The formation of 
multiple relationships: a development study. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1952. 
Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 85-86.—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis. 

7669. Fontes, Vítor. O primeiro ano de vida; 
aspecto psicologico. (On the first year of life; psy- 


27: 1670-7678 


chological aspect.) Criança portug., 1951—1952, 11, 
89-106.—The first year of life is of tremendous 
psychological importance because of the great 
progress in the child's development and learning. 
Birth trauma, neurological growth, social develop- 
ment, motor and speech activities are described. 
This period is of significance for study in connection 
with mental hygiene, and it should receive careful 
attention from parents, teachers, doctors, and all 
people responsible for the welfare of children.—K. К. 
Fassett. 

1670. Freud, Anna. The mutual influences in the 
development of the ego and the id: introduction to 
the discussion. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 
42-50.— The ego's role as an ally of the id precedes 
that of an agent designed to slow up and obstruct 
satisfaction. The ego retains this former beneficial 
role toward the id in all instances where the id 
drives pursue permitted aims. The assumption of a 
primary nondifferentiated ego-id brings the two 
main agencies in the personality structure nearer to 
each other and leaves room in the ego for innate, 
hereditary factors. Ego development is tied to the 
maturational stages in the motor and sensory 
oppor us. The step from need-satisfying object to 
object constancy is determined by a decrease in the 
urgency of the drives themselves.—D. Prager. 


7671. Freud, Anna. The role of bodily illness in 
the mental life of children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1952, 7, 69-81.—The feminine castration wish in a 
male child is most frequently responsible for post- 
operative character changes. The surgical attack 
on the patient's body acts like a seduction to 
passivity to which the child either submits with 
disastrous results for his masculinity or against 
which he has to build up permanent pathologically 
strong defenses. The masculine boy is contemptuous 
of bodily pain. The boy who has to defend himself 
against passive leanings cannot tolerate slight pain 
without major distress. Deprived children care for 
their bodies in identification with their lost mothers, 
ов of a child is a very serious measure.— 
D. Prager. 

. 7672. Garcia Yagüe, Juan. Facetas psicológicas 
del nino de orfanato : ensayo del p euh de 
Rogers de adaptación de la personalidad. (Psycho- 
pi e cts ae orphanage children as determined 

ег в questionnaire on personal adjustment. 

Ro. Psicol, gen. apl, Madrid, 1951, 6, ‘errs 
The majority of orphanage children seem to have 
resolyed the conflict aroused by the death of both 
parents. There seem to be few with abnormal feel- 
ings of inferiority or social maladjustment. The 
most ai characteristics of the group seem to 
result from the effects of institutional living: abulia, 
negativism, and immaturity. These problems would 
pia A be ршен Бы: improvements in 
institutional organization and the educati 

gram<—6. В. Strother, iugera 

673. Gesell, Arnold. Human infancy and 

emi of behavior. In Weider, MU ыйы 
tions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 51- 
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74.—Phylogenetic and ontogenetic factors in 
bryonic, fetal, and postnatal development a 
discussed with emphasis placed upon the methods b 
which such changes can be charted as illustrated h 
by consideration of the eyes, hands, feet, langu: 
and thought, and the social self. 16 references 
L. А. Pennington. 


—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micros _ 
film of complete manuscript, 219 pages, $2.74, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ, 
No, 4439. ў 


7675. Harlan, Mary Edge. First steps іп а grown- 
up world; the preschool child. New York: Abel 
Press, 1952. 108 p. $1.95.—An attempt to show 
young parents how to enjoy young children based 
on simple techniques which the author has foun 
practical in helping many anxious parents. 52-iten 
bibliography.—4M. J. Wayner, Jr. $ 

7676. Harries, Margaret. Sublimation in a group. 
of four-year-old boys. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952,” 
7, 230-240.—The four boys observed for a yeat 
played games they enjoyed and which enabled them 
to sublimate difficulties arising from their sexual 
and aggressive needs.— D. Prager. 


7677. Hartmann, Heinz. The mutual influence 
in the development of the ego and the id. Psycho 
anal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 9—30.— Developing ego 
functions show a synergistic as well as an antagonistic | 
interdependence with the id. Id-ego differentiati 
is an innate character in mankind and does not start i 
from scratch in every newborn child. Certain) 
aspects of the choice and chronology of defe 
mechanisms may be better understood once 
possess clearer insight into the development of thej 
precursors. The ego’s countercathexes agaim 
drives are likely to be fed by some shade of neutral+ 
ized aggression which still retains some characte! 
istics of original drives. Newly acquired 
functions show a high degree of reversibility in Ё 
child. 48 references.— D. Prager. 


7678. Hasselmann-Kahlert, Margaret. Ein 
Beobachtungen bei entwurzelten Kleinst- 

Kleinkindern. (Some observations on uprooted im 
fants and preschool children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol 
Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 2, 15-18.—Among the D 
children in a children’s village, serious developmen! 
retardation was observed and attributed to sepa 
tion from the mother. Head banging was common 
and could be stopped by increasing the attention 
shown to the child exhibiting this behavior. | 
the institution was operated like а hospital, апа 
before reorganization to a cottage plan, chil 
did not learn to speak until 3 to 4 years. 
reorganization, speech started between 1 and 4 
years. Finger and brush painting was found, 
have therapeutic value with disturbed and wii 
drawn children.—4. O. Ross. 
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7679. Heald, James E., & Marzolf, Stanley S. 
(Ill; State Normal U., Normal.) Abstract behavior 
in elementary school children as measured by the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Stick Test and the Weigl- 
Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form Sorting Test. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 59-64.—The Stick Test and 
the Color Form Sorting Test were given to 138 
children in grades one to five. On both tests mean 
performance increased with age but the differences 
between age groups were very slight; even the 
youngest’ age group did well on the tests. There 
were no sex differences in performance on the tests. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

7680. Heuyer, С.  L'hospitalisme. (Hospital- 
ism.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 
4(sp. no.), 87-93.—Starting with a review of the 
main stages of the psycho-sensorial and motor 
development of the child from birth to the age of 
three, the author discusses the problem of hospitalism 
and its causes. The early childhood is characterized 
by the mother-child symbiosis. Follows a critical 
review of the theories and works of several authors, 
and a series of suggestions as to the most practical 
solutions to the problem.—D. Bélanger. 

7681. Hoffer, W. The mutual development of the 
ego and the id: earliest stages.. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1952, 7, 31-41.— The developmental aspect 
of the id is from pregenitality to genitality. The 
body is the first object in which and through which 
an instinct seeks gratification. Negative and 
positive hallucinations work in the service of instinct 
gratification. Basic ego functions are developed 
under the influence of needs. Processes leading to 
ego-id differentiation originate in the infant's body. 
The infant's sensitivity to pain is conditioned by the 
number, length, and depth of the states of helpless- 
ness through which it passes.—D. Prager. 

7682. Jackson, Edith B., Klatskin, Ethelyn H., & 
Wilkin, Louise C. Early child development in 
relation to degree of flexibility of maternal attitude. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 393-428.—Each of 
$ mothers exposed to the same philosophy of child 
care applied it differently in practice. One was too 
rigid. One was too permissive. One gave the child 
freedom at the child's rate but could at the same 
time set necessary limits. Only the third child ap- 
Peared to be happy and well adjusted. The ultra- 
Permissive mother is more susceptible to therapy 
than the ultrarigid mother—D. Prager. 

7683. Jessner, Lucie; Blom, Gaston E., & Wald- 
fogel, Samuel, Emotional implications of tonsil- 
lectomy and adenoidectomy on children. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 126-169.—The operation 
experience of 143 children activated fears of aban- 
donment, mutilation, and death, It also evoked 
fantasies of transformation and of getting a baby. 
It is important to allow the child to keep a token as 
a tie to the home and to wear some of his own 
clothes. „А mother substitute such as nurse or 
Psychiatrist can often be more comforting and less 
anxious than the real mother. Adults must com- 
Prehend that even a minor surgical procedure has 
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great emotional impact on the child. The child 
should be encouraged to express his feelings. Lack 
of initial anxiety is an unfavorable prognostic sign.— 
D. Prager. ТАЙ А 

7684. Klein, Melanie; Nacht, 5., Scott, W. Clif- 
ford M., van der Waals, Н. G. The mutual influ- 
ences in the development of the ego and the id: 
discussants. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 51- 


‚ 68.— The ego's initial capacity to tolerate anxiety 


depends upon its innate strength. The ego estab-. 
lishes object relations from the first contacts with the 
external world. "There are no psychic entities, only 
psychic processes. The ego is a psychic process. 
The energic sources of the ego are derived from the 
aggressive and sexual drives. Some sleep is ag- 
gressive. Stupor may be allied to aggressive sleep. 
The primary process belongs to the ego aspect of the 
undifferentiated ego-id. The repressed portion of 
the id is an ego-id rather than pure id—D. Prager, 

7685. Kline, Draza В. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Should 
children be separated from their parents? Child, 
1953, 17, 74-77.—A child separated from his 
family is a complicated human being; and the ther- 
apeutic resource consists of one or more qu 
beings, less complicated but never-the-less Subject 
to the usual responses of humans. Some suggestions 
are given for aiding the best possible placement for 
such children, how to treat the ‘‘untreatable,” and 
courses to follow when the first “try” doesn’t work,— 
S. M. Amatora. 

7686. McCahan, Gerda Prevost. Mental or- 
ganization in the age range 9 to 17 years. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1953, 13, 123.—A bstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 49 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4582. 

7687. Olden, Christine. Notes on child rearing 
in America. Psychoanal. Stud, Child, 1952, 7, 387— 
392.—Psychoanalysis has re-established the? im- 
portance of motherhood and of the necessity for 
permissiveness in respect to sexual and aggressive 
impulses in children. Other basic concepts such as 
identification, sublimation, reaction formation, have 
been almost completely ignored.— D. Prager. 


7688. Ormian, Haim. Child _ psychology and 
“controversy of schools.” Acta psychol., 1953, 9, 
16-52.—A historical survey of essential confusions 
among psychologists and among schools of psy- 
chology introduces the premise that surveying the 
child from only one theoretical angle is to see only 
a small part of the picture. Earlier approaches are 
now outmoded. Comprehensively dynamic, holistic, 
and sociological factors pave the way for the whole 
of contemporary psychology. There is room for 

ure and applied objectives, subjective and objective 
interpretation, conscious and unconscious processes. 
77 references.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

7689. Pappenheim, Else, & Sweeney, Mary. 
Separation anxiety in mother and child. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 95-114.—Mother. and child 
could not separate because separation meant 
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abandonment апа тру death. In spite of the 


prolonged dependen 3 
mother, the latter is partly on] 


¿of the human child on its 


y environment and 


therefore her, influence Beim by the child's 


constitutional endowment, 


ager. 


7690. Richéy, Marjorie Higgins. Ability to pre- 
dict responses of acquaintances: a comparison of 
institutibnal and community adolescents. Disserta- ` 
tion. Abstr:, 1953, 13, 128-129.— Abstract of Ph.D. 


‚ thesis) 1952;.U. «Illinois, „Міс 


rofilm of complete 


manuscript, 135 pages, $1.69, University ‘Microfilms, 
jen. Arbor, Mich. Publ; No.4472, ^5. 
7691. Sheeh: ; Emma, Dickson. (Columbia U., 
New York.) There's music in children. (2nd ed.) 
` New York: Henry, Holt, 1952. (152 p. °$2.25.—A 
discussion of the-early. curiósity. of children in music 
and dance and a few'coñcrete facts as to how these 
interests may be; guided through development. 
Thete are references to source books, collections оп 
music and’ dance 'with particular emphasis on 


selections for children —M: 


б; Wagner; rd 


. 7692. Thiefhe Elfriede. ‘Zur Frage der Heimun- 


_terbringung vi 


stüdtischen Pflegekindern. (The 


pie of bd rae of wards of the city.) 


rax. Kinder psychol, Kinder 


ychiat., 1953, 2, 18-20. 


The deleterious effect of orphanages and other 
public institutions on the psychic ‘development of the 
child is discussed. Fosterhomes are highly prefer- 


** able to institutions, especially 


where such homes 


contain 4 or more children of different ages.—4. О. 


Ross. i 


7693. Van Niele, Albert. Adolescenza e lin- 
guaggio. (Adolescence and language.) Salesianum, 
1953, 15, 3#49.—The analysis of the answers to the 
uude aM: show (1) à discrepancy between what 
the subject experiences and the expressive means at 
his disposgl, (2) d feeling of inadequacy, in terms of a 


dissatisfaction with the inability 


to express what was 


reall¥ felt, (3) a desire for self-expression, (4) at- 
tempts at solving the discrepancy are made but “it 
could not be stated that there exists a conscious and 
universal effort to bridge the gap between the inner 
world and the expressive possibilities,” (5) there is a 
certain awareness as to the variation in word mean- 
ing se sce affective experiences, but “it seems to 


be rati 
bibliography.—4. Manoil. 


er vague." Experimental protocols; 34-item 


7694. Weider, Arthur, & Noller, Paul A. (U. 


Louisville, Ky.) 


Objective studies of children's 


drawings of human figures. П. S e, intelli- 
gence. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 20-23 Age. pus 
and IQ were investigated in relation to the sex of the 
first rawing, the sex of the larger of two drawings, 
the location of the drawing on the page, and as to 
whether a profile or full-face drawing was made. 
S's were 210 male and 228 female third grade white 


children aged 7to12. Both sexes 
own sex first. Girls tended to 
larger than the opposite sex. 

tended to draw in the upper left 


tended to draw their 
draw their own sex 

Younger children 
section of the page 


more frequently than older children. Boys tended to 
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draws profiles more frequently than girls.—L, 
Heathers. А MA 

7695. Wilson, Frank T. Some special ability. 
scores of gifted children. J. genet. Psychol., 19 
82, 59-68.—Gifted 11-year old children (in а sch 
for gifted children) showed superiority in abili 
art judgment, music, memory, science, and 
chanical abilities, as measured by 7 different stand 
ardized tests. The degree of superiority wag»most 
marked in music memory and least in music ассо! 
plishment as measured by the 1921 Kwaliwags 
Ruch test.—Z. Luria. igen? 

7696. Zazzo, В. Les différences psychologic 

des jumeaux identiques et les problèmes. de [Їй 

dividuation. (Psychological differences of identi 
twins and individuation problems.) Bull. Gr, Bi 

Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 111115, 

The fact that identical twins show individ 

differences has been greatly neglected. " Thi 

differences are either due to differences in heredi 

stock or in environment. This article is limited t 

criticism of the implicit assumption that twi 

usually brought up in the same environment. 
analysis of the “milieu” of each individual twin 
the situation created by the existence of the coup 
itself will show that the twin situation “is a reali 
which calls for the revision of the comparab 
postulate, a reality which must be taken into acc 
for a better understanding of the relations betwé 
heredity and environ ment."—4JD. Bélanger. 


(See also abstract 7714) 
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7697. Goldfarb, Alvin. (Home for Aged @ 
Infirm Hebrews, New York.) The orientation of 
in a home for the aged. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 19. 
37, 76-83.—A discussion of behavior disorde 
commonly found in the aged inmates of instituti ) 
caring for this type of patient. The necessity, 
institutional staff members being properly orient 
to aberrant behavior in these patients is brough: 
since this is necessary in the prevention of undi 
hostility on the one hand or over-indulgence on ti 
other. Goldfarb points out the desirability 
developing a program built around the patient 
untapped capabilities and creating an effec 
program for living which will result in better care al 
less staff feelings of guilt and anxiety.—4M. 
Seidenfeld. — š 
(See also abstract 7934) 
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7698. Bower, Robert T., McKenzie, Berta, @ 
Winograd, Burton. An analysis of attitude chan 
among German exchangees. Final report. 
delphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Hum 
Relations, 1951, 126 p. (Ser. 1951, Rep. No. 1.) 
352 German exchangees filled out а 12-page q! 
tionnaire before returning home. Many of t 
questions had been asked at the start of the ё 
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changees’* stay in America, Generally, attitudes 
а, became more democratic; knowledge about the 
, United States increased. Changes in attitudes were 
ж “more marked among the secondary schoo students. 
Ea Cynical attitudes among university students were 
^ , still. present. Personal contact appeared to be the 
* most jmportant means for changing attitudes. No 
Céntrol group was involved.—F. L. Greer. 
- 7699. Cabot, Hugh, & Kahl, Joseph A. (Harvard 
. ^. "U., Cambridge, Mass. Human relations; concepts 
and cases in concrete social science. II. Cases. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
* *, viij 273 p. $4.25.—33 cases are presented in order 
. to*illustrate and promote discussion of the various 
М. theoretical. concepts and principles set forth in 
» Volume I of this work (see 27: 7108). АП cases 
.* «purport to be descriptions of real events (disguised 
"somewhat to avoid identification of individuals 
| *involved)'and are drawn from a wide range of social 
itudfions: family, friendship, and informal social 
roups, as*well as administrative, business, and 
community activities.—F. Costin. 
7700, Caruso, Igor A. Zum Problem des Gewis- 
. séns; tiefenpsychologische und psychopathologische 
‚1 Votbemerkungen zu einem philosophischen Prob- 
Я lem. (Оп the problem of conscience; depth psycho- 
logical and psychopathological prolegomena to a 
philosophical problem.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1953, 1, 163-180.—Current thought about “соп- 
Science" tends to extremes of determinism or in- 
determinism in accounting for moral decisions. 
Nevertheless, both "determining factors" as well as 
; the "intent to make a choice" are effective in human 
behavior. Resistance in psychotherapy is both 
against awareness of certain determining factors as 
„Well as to making a choice. In making a personal 
* choice, the depersonalized components of one's 
"present. existence are transcended. Such a choice 
is'most likely to occur in intimate relationships with 
,' Others. Neurosis represents a failure to transcend 
conflicting depersonalized components of the self by 
У". an‘intent directed toward values that extend beyond 
4° ‘the present.—E. W. Eng. 
^. М, 7701. Courtney, Douglas; Greer, Е. Loyal, & 
Masling, Joseph. Leadership identification and 
‘Acceptance. Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Re- 
search in Human Relations, 1952. (Rep. No. 1.) 
140 p.—The perception of a leader is a function of 
the leader’s group memberships and the follower’s 
`„ 8toup memberships. The responses of 963 repre- 
Sentative people in Philadelphia supported this 
Contention. “Don’t know” responses were a function 
of the type of question employed, group membership, 
‘authoritarianism, equalitarianism, and insecurity. 
The reliability of responses to 90 interview items for 
2 200 respondents was a function of whether a question 
“++ ', Was closed- or open-ended, the educational and 


. . Ог a different interviewer was used, scores on a 
‚ Security scale, and general attitudinal intensity. In 
two different studies authoritarianism was indepen- 
ent of measures of security. The Authoritarian- 
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Equalitarian Scale was cross-validated with the use 
of 392 German, exchange perBons.—F. L. Greer. 
7702. Ehle, Emily L., et al. Change ‘of atti- 
tudes in берш { й Initial report. 
Philadelphia, Pa?:sInstitute for Research in Human’ 
Relations, 1950, (Rep. S Men 74 pe—For the 
Department ‘of State; the Institute evaluated the 
effectiveness of German” Exchange Program in 
1950-51 through “before” and “aftet’” attitudes, of 
German exchangees who poni out a: 17, page ^ 
questionnaire, comprising two scales’and 93 specific 
items concerning political, social, and informational _ 
subjects. - The sample: consisted of, three groups: ` 
secondary. school, university; and people of influence, . 
Generally, the exchangees were economically well-off 
and more highly educated: than average Germans. 
Secondary school, students exhibited us st un- 
democratic attitudes. "No: religious or sex’ group 
differences, existéd. “Listening? to American radio 
programs was related to being more informed about 
the.U. S. Knowledge about the U.\S. and holding 
democrati¢,attitudes, were related—F. L. Greer. 
7703. Ehrenstein, Walter. "Die Entepersünlich-- 
ung; Masse und Individuum 9 Lichte meuerer 
Erfahrungen.  (Depersonalization; mass and in- 
dividual in the light of recent experiences.), Vu 
furt am Main, Germany: Waldemar Kramer, 1952. 
154 p.—In the first section, the history of sociological 
understanding of mass phenomena is outlined. The 
second section describes mass psychology in Na- 
tional-Socialist Germany from such points of view as: 
infantilism, hysteria, magicalthinking, the attraction 
of the psychopath on the masses, the fear of de- 
nunciation, propaganda, political dogma as sub- 
stitute for religion, relief from personal responsibility, 
apathy consequent-to severe depriyation, etc. Mass 
delusions and their biological impomtance are 
analyzed in the third section.—C. T. Bever. » 


7704. Eldridge, Seba. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Dynamics of social action; Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1952. vi, 119 p. $2.50.— 
This volume "is designed as a guide and handbook 
for those wishing to prepare themselves for co- 
operation in organized social action. . . ." The 
author "focuses his attention chiefly on organizations 
that offer laymen challenging and diverse, oppor- 
tunities for contributing to civic betterment” 
throughout his 8 chapters: Changing patterns of 
social life, Problem areas of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, Solving social problems, Professional contribu- 
tions, Using mass communication agencies, Practic- 
ing political democracy, The practice of community 


membershi nd Working with special-interest 
grow ‘J.C. Franklin, 

05. Hollander, Edwin Paul. An investigation 
Of the relationship between authoritarian attitudes 
and leadership selection in a military setting. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 120-121.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of 


complete manuscript, 99 pages, $1.24, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4574. 
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7706. Levitt, Eugene Elmer. A quantitative in- 
vestigation of individual differences in serial re- 
production: a contribution to the study of rumor. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 122-123.—Abbstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia О. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 158 pages, $1.98, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4579. 

7707. Mukerjee, Radhakamal. The dynamics of 
morals; a sociopsychological theory of ethics. 
‘New York: St. Martin's Press, 1952. xxvii, 530 p. 
$6.00.—Basic theme is the holistic merging of 
individuals into each other in order to cross the 
botindaries of space and time and become one with 
the cosmos.—J. R. Kantor. 

1708. Naftalin, Arthur; Nelson, Benjamin N., 
Sibley, Mulford Q., & Calhoun, D. C. An introduc- 
tion to social science: personality, work, community. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1953. xvii; xxx, 394, 363, 
372 p.—lllustrative selections of the influences of 
social conditions and human processes are presented 
in an effort to integrate the study of 3 crucial aspects 
of man's world, Book 1, entitled Personality, poses 


an overall view of the problem of personality and 


cultures treating the individual, his nature of 
development and.interaction with the culture pat- 
terns. Book II, Work, explores the themes involved 


| in man's relationships in the economic order, the 


effects of personality and community in the division 
of labor, the cooperation and conflict in society, and 
the values fostered by the various forms of economic 
organization. Book III, Community, considers the 
forces at work and the institutions characterizing the 
modern world in an attempt to define the problems 
of community, and sto show their relationship to 
culture, personality, group life, and the political 
quest for moral society.—E. L. Gaier. 

7709. Van Cott, Harold Porter. The effect of two 
different es of communication on cooperative 
group problem-solving. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 
224-225.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 7674, 7866, 7918) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


7710. Anderhalter, О. F., Wilkins, Walter L., & 
Rigby, Marilyn К. (St. Louis U., Mo.) Peer rate 

s. USN, ONR, Contract N7 onr-40802 (NR 
151-092), Tech. Rep. No. 2, 1952, 27 p.—60 Marine 
Corps officer candidates prepared rankings of one 
another (peer ratings). Agreement of ratings with 
those prepared by other members of the group was 
expressed as a peer-agreement index. Ratings were 
also made of the officer candidates by the assessment 
staff, on the basis of which the men were ranked on a 


' final lineal list. Average reliability coefficient of the 


peer ratings, between the first and third weeks, was 
1. The average correlation between ratings of 


peers and those of the assessment staff was .74, 


although this coefficient was not thought to reflect 
independent judgments. The peer-agreement index 
showed little relationship to the rankings on the 
final lineal list.—Y. F. Grether. 
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7711. Baruk, H. Le probléme psycho! 
psychopathologique de l'antisémitisme. ( 
chological and psychopathological problem 
semitism.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol Um 
1952, 4(sp. no.), 80-86.—Antisemitism is 
disease. In a study of its mechanisms and. 
the author makes a psychiatric and psych 
analysis of the following: the soil of acti 
semitic personalities; the diffusion of the anti 
virus through suggestion; and the hidden cai 
tism.—D, Bélanger. 
itron, Abraham Frederick. r 
ering anti-minority remarks. Diss 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 117.—Abstract of Ph.D. | 
1952, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete ma 
i ages, $2.63, University Microfilm: 
ich., Publ. No. 4562. ^ 
ТИЗ. Courtney, Douglas; Greer, Е. Lo 
sling, Joseph M. Leadership identificati 
acceptance. Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for 
search in Human Relations, 1951. (Rep. No. 
39 p.—The Authoritarian-Equalitarian Scale, cor 
lated .67 with the California Fascism Scale, 
administered to 963 representative people in P 
delphia. Mean A-E scores did not vary asa fun 
of race, sex, or age. People with either Itali 
Irish ethnic origins were more authoritarian tl 
those with either Russian or English origins. 
olics, Protestants, and Jews were authoritaria 
that order. Education and authoritarianism we 
negatively related. The religious difference in A 
scores between Catholics and Protestants was 
to the ethnic background of people who were | 
estants, and Catholics. With education held. 
stant/ethnic differences in A-E mean scores 
still Significant.—F. L. Greer. 


714. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else, & Havel, 
‘ejudice in the interviews of children: І. Аі 
toward minority groups. J. genet. Psychol., 3 
91-136.—81 white American Gentile children 
15 years of age, were interviewed about 
attitudes toward 5 minority groups: Negroes, № 
cans, Chinese, Japanese, and Jews. The subj 
were selected from a larger group оп the basis | 
scale designed to measure ethnocentrism. Co 
interviews were rated on general level of prej 
and were found to correlate .67 with the eth 
centrism score. Descriptions of the expresse 
tudes of the children are given. The middle 8 
(on the ethnocentrism scale) were found to be п 
like the high ethnocentrism scorers than the 
scorers.—Z. Luria. 

7715, Hammer, Emanuel F. Negro and. 
children’s personality adjustment as revealed 
comparison of their drawings (H-T-P). . 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 7-10.— To determine if | 
children were less well adjusted than white ch 
adjustment ratings obtained from H-T-P's of 14 
Negro and 252 white children from grades 
eight in the same community were compared. 
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ratings of adjustment were less good for the Negro 
children at all ages; they tended to keep the same 
poor adjustment rating throughout grade school 
whereas the adjustment rating of the white children 
became steadily worse as age increased. The average 
first grade Negro child rating was close to borderline 
psychotic; the average rating for this group never 
dropped below the severely neurotic category. The 
average first grade white child rating was mildly 
neurotic; the average ratings for this group increased 
until they were slightly above the neurotic category. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


O% 
1.7716. Hofstaetter, Peter R. (Catholic U. America, 
ashington, D. C.) A factorial study of prejudice. 
. Pers., 1952, 21, 228-239.—''A questionnaire con- 
taining 19 items and among them 6 which can be 
supposed to elicit anti-Negro or anti-Jewish preju- 
dice was administered to 187 respondents. Factor 
analysis of the items revealed five largely independ- 
ent factors: I. Anti-Negroism, II. Anti-Semitism, 
III. National pride, IV. Puritanism, V. State- 
Socialism. There seems no justification for com- 
bining these independent dimensions of variability 
into one type, the ‘authoritarian personality,’ for 
instance." 16 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


7717. Levy, Marion J., Jr. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The structure of society. Princeton, №. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. $5.00.— This first volume 
in.a long range program of comparative social 
analysis is an attempt “to construct from present 
knowledge of empirical materials on different 
Societies a general conceptual scheme and theoretical 
system for beginning the comparative analysis of 
Societies." After an introductory chapter in which 
Social action is defined and the "society" approach 
is justified, a second chapter elucidates the struc- 
tural-functional requisite analysis used in the re- 
mainder of the volume. Chapters 3-6 deal in turn 
with the concept of society, the functional requisites 
of any society, some methodological problems, and 
the analytic aspects of relationship structures. The 
remaining chapters analyze the structure of (7) role 
differentiation, (8) solidarity, (9) economic alloca- 
tion, (10) political allocation, and (11) integration 
and expression.—N. L. Gage. 


7718. Newland, T. Ernest (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Lawrence, William C. Chicago Non-Verbal Ex- 
amination results on an East Tennessee Negro 
Population. J. clin. Psychol, 1953, 9, 44-46.—"A 
partial saturation sample testing of 1140 East 
Tennessee Negro school children, aged six through 
14, by means of the Chicago Non-Verbal Examina- 
tion yielded the following findings: (1) At all age 
levels, these Negro children scored not less than the 
equivalent of two years below the respective age 
norms for this test. At ages 11 through 14, the 

1зрагісу increased to three or more years. (2) At 
the six and seven-year levels, the test results lacked 
Completely or largely in discriminability. (3) 
Limited discriminability between the 13- and 14- 
Year levels is indicated. (4) Taking all levels 


27: 7716-7722 
combined, no significant sex differences were found.” 


—L, B. Heathers. _ 
4 19. Smith, William N. An investigation of 
rtain factors in tests of mental ability and achieve- 
ment to determine their influence on scores obtained 
by southern Negro students. In Indiana Uni- 
versity, School of Education, Studies in education . . . 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 285-290. 
(Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D, thesis. 


(See also abstracts 8009, 8012, 8035) 
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7720. Brown, James S. The family group in a 
Kentucky mountain community. Bull Ky 
agric. Exp. Sta., 1952, No. 588, 38 p.—A study was 
made of the kinship structure of 3 small neighbor- 
hoods in Eastern Kentucky. Genealogies, kinship 
terminology, relationships of parents and their adult 
children and of adult brothers and sisters, and family 
groups, of groups of conjugal families in the neighbor- 
hood are discussed. Through daily intimate contacts 
members of family groups built up strong group 
solidarity. Both they as well as the neighborhood 
thought as solidarity groups. Mountain’ people 
ranked themselves into "classes" or “prestige 
groups." There was much jealousy of people who 
succeeded to such an extent that they surpassed 
their kin. An example of this tendency was the 
practice of awarding jobs with money incomes 
(teaching, political, road jobs) on the basis of need 
rather than on the basis of competence.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

7721. Brown, James S. The farm family in a 
Kentucky mountain neighborhood. Bull. Ky agric. 
Exp. Sta., 1952, No. 587, 42 p.—An investigation 
was made of the Kentucky mountain social in- 
stitution—the conjugal family. Customs, family 
property, daily living conditions, income and ex- 
penditures, migration, sex, education, and achieve- 
ment are discussed. Most activities were carried on 
within the confines of small farms. The husband was 
the head of the household, and of all family activities, 
whereas, the wife was in charge of house duties, the 
garden and chickens, and was held responsible for the 
success or failure of the latter enterprises. Marriage 
was a must. Changes have occurred in the conjugal 
family today. Divorce is more frequent, with less 
community pressure to hold the family together. 
The mountain society has tended to become less 
family-centered and more individual-centered.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

7722. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Zur Sinnstruktur des 
Heiligenbildes. (The structure of meaning of the 
image of the saint.) Jb. ds Ap Psychother., 1953, 
1, 180-185.—From early Christian times to the 

resent, representations of saints have been marked 
b few signs of individuality. Such impersonality, 
however, enables them to be “imagined” by the wor- 
shipper in whose experience they attain a wide 
variety of meanings. Both the name and history of 
each saint as well as the worshipper's familiarity 
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with the image facilitate “fulfillment’’ of the image, 
despite its low “external” esthetic level.—E. W. 
Eng. 

7723. Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York.) New directions for research 
on the American family. Soc. Casewk, 1953, 34, 
54-60.—The author makes two recommendations 
for new lines of research on the American family : (1) 
“a thorough and systematic attempt to identify 
what we may call the components of personal com- 
petence [empathic capacity, social inventiveness, 
self-other balance, intelligence, and health] for 
functioning in a democratic social system" and (2) 
"that a major part of family research for the next 
decade be devoted to the experimental testing of 
hypotheses on the conditions of family life which 
enhance or inhibit the development of the essential 
components of competence."—L. B. Costin. 


7724. Daim, Wilfried.  Tiefenpsychologie und 
Gnade. (Depth psychology and grace.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 226-232.— The love of God 
is the basic principle of growth. Neurosis represents 
devotion to fixations which have become "false 
idols.” Devotion to such ‘‘idols’’ diverts energy 
from the realization of self and God. When grace is 
stirred up in ‘‘the heart," then it struggles to become 
free from its “idols.” The psychoanalytic process 
weakens the idols, while the grace of God enables 
the divine love within to overpower the “false gods” 
of the neurosis.—E. W. Eng. 


7725. Ellis, Albert, & Doorbar, Ruth В. Classified 
bibliography of articles, books, and pamphlets on 
sex, love, marriage, and family relations published 
during 1952. Marriage Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 156- 
175.—623 items. 

7726. Gerfeldt, Ewald.  Heimgestaltung und 
soziales Klima. (Housing conditions and social 
climate.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1953, 2, 5-9.—The housing shortage in West 
Germany is reviewed and its effect on the behavior 
of individual and society is discussed. The increase 
in delinquency, neuroses, and learning difficulties is 
attributed to the fact that at least 2 million people 
live under emergency conditions.—A. О, Ross. 


7727. Hiltner, Helen J. Changing family tasks of 
adults. Marriage Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 110-113.— 
Changes with or against the current of dominant 
pressures and the growing conformity-mindedness of 
adolescents are discussed. In earlier periods adult 
family tasks center within the family, in the later 
period they branch out from the family.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

7728. Marsh, Earl M. Obstetrical opportunities 
for marriage counseling. Marriage M Living, 
1953, 15, 132-144.—A humanistic support is usually 
a very valuable adjunct to the technics of taking 
care of a laboring patient. Explanation of the way 
to provide, where needed, straightforward, accurate 
information about what has happened, will happen 
in pregnancy, what the patients can do to help and 
what will be done to help them deliver as naturally 
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as possible. Classes for parents to prepare 
labor and actual delivery, to overcome any ps} 
somatic conflicts. Discussion, p. 144-154. ; 
Gillet. 

7729. Tenenbaum, Y. Y'hasim hevratiyim | 
kuney olim hadashim. (Social relations in ho 
of new immigrants.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 
165.—2 problems were searched: (1) Structure 
the society as to the native country of the n 
comers; (2) motives to friendship between gro 
newcomers. 1881 women were interviewed | 
languages) by means of sociometric ways. 4h 
archical structures were found with scarce ci 
munication between them: Immigrants from і 
slovakia and Poland were prestige groups for. 
Europeans and partially for Moroccans; Bulgaria 
were prestige groups for Turks, and Turks for Nort 
Africans; Yemenites, and Germans were groups fo 
themselves. Yemenites and Moroccans are 
less welcome groups. The most intimate friend 
relations were found between Yemenites—possib! 
compensation for their low hierarchical posit 
Tendency to homogenous dwelling is widespre 
especially with immigrants from Poland and Tur 
immigrants from Roumania tend to heterog 
dwelling. There is a positive correlation bet! 
the homogenous dwelling tendency and а grea 
number of children per family.—H. Ormian. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


7730. Berelson, Bernard.  (U. Chicago, 
Content analysis in communication res 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952. 220 p. $4.00.- 
This survey of content analysis views it as “a 
search technique for the objective, systemati 
quantitative description of the manifest content: 
communication.” The review covers primarily 
1935-1950 period, listing 17 types of applicatio 
content analysis with abstracts of representa 
studies in each type and explanatory comment < 
them. In addition to quantitative studies, the auth 
considers qualitative types and gives exampl 
them, and devotes additional chapters to the Ш 
and the categories of content analysis. A chapter 
technical problems—sampling, reliability, pre 
tion and modes of inference—concludes the 
350-item bibliography.—H. W. Riecken. 


7731. Block, Jack. (U. California Sch. Med., 

Francisco.) The assessment of communication 
variations as a function of interactional í 

J. Pers., 1952, 21, 272-286.—''A single subject 
studied in order to assay the nature and extent of t 
role differences which result as a function of 
various 'relevant others' encountered. The pr 
cedure used was a series of Q-sorts followed by $ 
factor analysis. The findings meaningfully desci 
the subject and are suggestive of further research,’ 
M. O. Wilson. 


7732. Deissler, Richard. Die Entwicklung 
deutschen Methode in ihrer Abhüngigkeit von 
zeitgenössischen geisteswissenschaftlichen 
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ungen. (Development of the German method in its 
dependence on the contemporary mental science 
trends.) Л. Bl. Taubstummenbildung, 1952, 6, 
69-79.—According to the German method the 
"Lautsprache" (spoken language) is based on 
kinaesthetic sensations (ideas of speaking). Hence 
the demand for a well planned articulation training, 
progressing from easy to difficult tasks. The guiding 
principle of this kind of training should be the direct 
sound-speaking association. "Therefore neither writ- 
ing nor gestures may interfere with the word or 
object imagination. Opposed already in its early 
days this method is refuted once and forever by 
modern Gestalt and child psychology and by modern 
psychology of language.—P. L. Krieger. 


7733. Kaplan, Edith Freund. An experimental 
Study on inner speech as contrasted with external 
speech. In Clark University, Abstracts of disseria- 
tions .. . 1952. Worcester, Mass., 1952, No. 207, 
91-92.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


7734. Kehl, Ernst-August. Der Begriff der un- 
mittelbaren Lautsprach assoziation, seine Ent- 
stehung, seine Wandlung und sein Einfluss auf die 
Gestaltung des Erstsprachunterrichts. (The concept 
of direct sound-speaking association, its origin, its 
transformation and influence on the arrangement of 
the first course in speech.) Л. Bl. Taubstummen- 
bildung, 1952, б, 87-97.— The finding that speaking 
is a Gestalt-like process has overcome the fear of 
gestures of the pure German method. Understand- 
ing of speech and its purposeful functions can best 
be achieved by way of writing. Due to the Gestalt- 
like character of writing, its stability and clarity, it 
facilitates the acquirement of understanding for 
other forms of word appearances.—P. L. Krieger. 


7735. Masling, Joseph M. The preparation of a 
projective test for assessing attitudes toward the 
International Motion Picture Service film program. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1952. (Кер. No. 10.) 112 p.—A device 
called the “Picture-Cartoon Test" was developed 
for the State Department to assess its film programs 
in India and Thailand. Ten pictures following the 
general style of the Rosenzweig P-F Test were 
prepared for India and ten for Thailand, along with 
Interviewer manuals written in Thai, Hindi, and 
English. Each picture is encased in a transparent 
acetate sheet, with the “blurbs” written on the sheet 
with a grease pencil. This allows the “blurbs” to be 
easily erased and a new set put on, "insuring 
flexibility of the basic cartoon situations." A brief 
Survey of the literature on film effectiveness, a 
description of the preparation of the test, and some 

research considerations" are also included.—J. M. 
asling. 

1736. Wachholz, J. Samuel Heinicke und die 
Sprachphilosophie. (Samuel Heinicke and the 
philosophy of language.) N. Bl. Taubstummen- 
bildung, 1952, 6, 42-45.— The author justifies 

einicke’s definitions that are one-sided in part, he 
Points to the fact that the definitions in question are 
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products of the period of enlightenment (Kant). 
The author classifies Heinicke among the adherents 
of a school of philosophy of language that was 
pushed back for decades by idealistic and positivistic 
philosophies and has come to the fore again only 
recently.—P. L. Krieger. 


(See also abstracts 7693, 7908) 
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7737. Gundry, C. H., Hunter, Trenna G., & 
Itzkow, H. (Metropolitan Health Committee, Van- 
couver, B. C.) An in-service training project in 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 47- 
60.—The preparation of the public health nurse to 
carry the principles and practices of mental hygiene 
into the homes and schools is stressed. Competent, 
well-trained social workers may be of help in training 
the public health nurse for such a mission. A 
description of the problems and the solution by which 
this was accomplished in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia is included.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7738. Hahn, Milton E.  (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Conceptual trends in counseling. Per- 
sonnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 231-235.—Divergent 
theories and philosophies are briefly reviewed under 
four headings: counseling and psychotherapy, coun- 
seling and personality theory, counseling and learn- 
ing theory, and counseling as therapy. In none of 
these areas is there any generally accepted approach. 
19 references.—G. S. Speer. 

7739. Maholick, Leonard T. The mental-health 
clinic as a therapist in the community. Ment. Нур., 
N. Y., 1953, 37, 61-65.—When a mental hygiene 
clinic "operates primarily or solely on an individual 
treatment basis, it must fail the greater needs of the 
community for preventive mental hygiene on a com- 
munity-wide basis.” ^ Maholick emphasizes the 
therapeutic role which the clinic must assume by 
providing “ап emotional experience for the com- 
munity through which groups can gain new strengths 
and insights, and, in short, gain maturity.” —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7740. O'Dea, J. David, & Zeran, Franklin R. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Evaluating effects of 
counseling. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 241-244.— 
From a review of the literature, and a study of 36 
counselees, it is concluded that changes of self- 
concept is one of the most important factors in 
evaluating the results of counseling.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 8033) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


7741. Boodish, Hyman M. An experiment. in 
group counseling on marriage and family. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 121-125.— Description of the 
class-room procedures and illustrations of the 
results. It is concluded that group counseling is 
worthwhile, and inexpensive. It is not desirable 
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to have husbands and wives, or engaged couples at 
the same session, at least not in the beginning. 
Written self-analysis is an integral part of the 
procedure.— M. M. Gillet. 

7742. Bork, Kathryn. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A staff examination of recording 
skill: part 1. Child Welfare, 1953, 32(2), 3-8.—The 
discussion shows how one agency’s staff improved 
its case recording through a series of group dis- 
cussions. Objections and suggestions treated in- 
clude: (1) change would be disrupting, (2) value in 
process as much as outcome; (3) workers list own 
“pet phrases"; (4) purpose of describing client 
examined; (5) flexibility in that no set rules are laid 
down.—S. M. Amatora. 

7743. Bugental, J. Е. T. (0. California, Los 
Angeles.) Explicit analysis of topical concurrence in 
diagnostic interviewing. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 
3-6.—"'Explicit Analysis is a general method for 
studying interview protocols. One dimension of 
Explicit Analysis is here demonstrated, that of 
topical concurrence. Topical concurrence refers to 
the agreement in the subject matter of what an 
interview participant says with what was said by the 
preceding speaker. Five levels of topical concurrence 
—passive, responsive, developing, diverging, and 
changing—are recognized. Eight brief interviews 
conducted by two interviewers with four patients 
are studied in the present report." Data from these 
interviews are used to demonstrate the potentialities 
of the method of Explicit Analysis.—L. B. Heathers. 

7744. Costin, Lela B. (Illinois Children's Home 
and Aid Society, Champaign.) Implications of psy- 
chological testing for adoptive placements. Soc. 
Casewk, 1953, 34, 68-73.— The author discusses the 
structure of infant tests and reviews psychologists’ 
findings as to the limited predictability of such tests. 
The improper use of test results by many social 
workers in adoptive agencies is discussed and ex- 
amples given of a more beneficial and sound use of 
psychological observations of the infant for whom 
adoption is planned.—L. В. Costin. 

7745. Morgan, Mildred I., Johannis, Theodore B., 
Jr, & Fowler, Stanley E. Family counseling: to- 
ward an analysis and definition. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1953, 15, 119-121.—"'An attempt to get all 
the factors involved in the contribution of the family 
to the individual, and of the individual to the 
family."—M. M. Gillet. 

7746. Morris, Don P., & Soroker, Eleanor P. 
(Southwestern Med. Sch., Dallas, Tex.) A follow-up 
study of a guidance-clinic waiting list. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1953, 37, 84-88.—A study by telephonic 
interview of individuals unable to be immediately 
accepted by a guidance clinic. Of 75 interviewees, 


one-half of them indicated a resolution of their 


problems prior to the interview. The remaining 
half were either discouraged or had lost motivation 
to seek help as a result of the long delay in gaining 
access to the clinic, Some still wanted the help 
ite this study is 
that many problems do not clear up during the 
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Psychol 1953, 9, 81-83.— To assess the effect of 


waiting period and that contacts should be тай 
tained during this period so that motivation to s 
help may not be impaired. Delay in getting help 

a seriously discouraging experience to the patient. t 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7747. Talbot, Mira. Operational concepts in th 
dyadic reports of clinicians and educators: an 
analysis from a conceptual approach of a sampling of 
paired reports of a child guidance clinic and of © 
different schools on individual children. Dissertation | 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 60-61.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesi: 
1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete man 
script, 147 pages, $1.84, University Microfilms, Ann? 
Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4535. 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


7748. Aaronson, Bernard S., Nelson, Sherman E,, 
& Holt, Shirley. (VA Reg. Of., Fort Snelling, St 
Paul, Minn.) On a relation between Bender- 
Gestalt recall and Shipley-Hartford scores. J. clim. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 88.—Data from 50 consecutive МА 
out-patients who had taken both the Bender-Gestalt | 
and the Shipley-Hartford were analyzed. The # 
between MA and Bender recall score was .03} 
between CQ and Bender recall, —.10. Neither r уаз 
reliably above zero. This finding does not support 
"using the number of Bender figures recalled as an 
index of either intellect or intellectual functioning.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 3 

7749. Allen, Robert M., Stiff, Margaret P., & 
Rosenzweig, Milton. (U. Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
The role of color in Rorschach’s test; a preliminary ` 
Survey of neurotic and psychotic groups. J. clin. 


color on Rorschachs of disturbed persons, 10 hos- 
pitalized neurotics and 9 hospitalized psychotics 
were tested on both a chromatic and an achromatit 
series of Rorschach cards, the order of presentation 
of the two forms being systematically varied. The 
was a 6 weeks' interval between testings. Both se! 
of records were scored for 10 signs of color shock. 
Color did not appear to have any effect on the 
records obtained. Order of presentation of ё 
series also had no effect.—L. B. Heathers. 1 


psychiatric screening aid for student pilots. 1 
Sch. Aviat Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-37-002, 
Rep. No. 5, iii, 30 p—A Draw-a-Person Test, admin 
istered to entering student pilots as part of 
Randolph Field Battery of experimental psychiat 
screening tests, was analyzed experimentally using” 
an objective scoring checklist devised by the authors. ` 
A provisional list of items, discriminating betwee! 
50 well-adjusted-pass and 50 maladjusted-fail cade 
failed to discriminate significantly between 
similar groups in a second, independent sampli 
The results, therefore, fail to support the use of th : 
draw-a-person technique when analyzed by, th 
present checklist method. 41 references.—Publisher, 
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7751. Anzieu, D. Problémes posés par la valida- 
tion des techniques projectives. (Problems due to 
the validation of projective techniques.) Вий. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no), 63-79.— 
This is a critical study on the value of projective 
techniques and on the imperfection and ambiguity 
of the methods commonly used for research in this 
field, most of all that of those concerning the valida- 
tion of these techniques. In conclusion some sug- 
gestions are given as to the conditions whereby the 
validation of these tests could make some decisive 
progress.— А. Pinard. 

7752. Babcock, Harriet. Tests of intellectual 
impairment. A. Measuring the efficiency variable. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 741-750.—The standardiza- 
tion, scoring procedures, reliability, validity, clinical 
uses, results that obtain when given to selected 
nosological groups, of the revised Mental Efficiency 
Examination are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7753. Ball, Thomas S., & Bernardoni, Louis C. 
(Branch U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, 
Calif.) The application of an auditory apperception 
test to clinical diagnosis. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 
54-58.—The author describes the construction and 
administration of an auditory apperception test. 
Examples are given of sample stories and of the 
authors’ interpretations of these stories.—L. В. 
Heathers. 

7754. Beck, Samuel J. Tests of personality: 
Rorschach techniques. A. Rorschach test. In 
Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 599-610.—History, rationale, stand- 
ardization problems, scoring symbols, and uses of the 
test are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7755. Best, Harold L., & Szollosi, Etienne. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) Recog- 
nition as a criterion in the Szondi test. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 75-76.—''Sets I and V of the 
Szondi test were presented to 150 test subjects 
including 50 psychiatrists, 50 psychiatric nurses, and 
50 students of psychology. Each subject was asked 
to select the picture representing each of the deviant 
types of Szondi's system. It was found that a 
significantly large number of pictures were correctly 
identified, that significantly more correct identifica- 
tions were made in set V than in set I, but that there 
was no significant difference in totals for the three 
testgroups. From this we conclude that the pictures 
in the Szondi test are susceptible to recognition, but 
that there is inconsistency between sets in respect 
to the homogeneity of recognition, and that training 
in psychology and psychiatry does not improve 
recognition.” —L, B. Heathers. 

7756. Brodman, Keeve. ‘Tests of personality: 
questionnaires. В. Cornell Medical Index-Health 
Questionnaire. In Weider; A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 568-576.—The 
Purpose, content, validity, and various uses of the 
scale are reviewed.—L. А. Pennington. 

7757. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg State Colony, 
Va.) Una descripción breve de la técnica C-A-P. 
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(A short description of the H-T-P technique.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 11-28.—Spanish 
translation by Mauro Gonzalez of a description of 
the House-tree-person projective technique. 15 
references.—G. B. Strother. 


7758. Buck, John N. Tests of personality: 
picture and drawing techniques. D. House-Tree- 
Person drawing technique. In Weider, A., Con- 
tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 
688—701.— Purpose, rationale, test materials, method 
of administration, scoring, quantitative and qualita- 
tive analyses of productions are given.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7759. Cattell, Psyche. Tests of intelligence. 
A. Infant intelligence scale. In Weider, A., Con- 
tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 
507-509.—The standardization and uses of the test 
are set forth along with a series of cautions.—L. А. 
Pennington. 

7760. Damrin, Dora Elizabeth. A comparative 
Study of information derived from a diagnostic 
problem-soving test by logical and factorial methods 
of scoring. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 35-36.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 97 p., $1.21, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4428. 


7761. Dauber, M., & Alon-Bakaliar, Sh. (Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre, Tel Aviv, Israel.) L?nitsul 
gormey hatohen haspetsifiyim b’mimtsaey Ror- 
Schach. (Using specific content analysis of Ror- 
schach findings.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 278-285.— 
The possibility is examined to analyse systematically 
the content of the answers: a factor often used points 
at a pathogenic situation which is based on a neu- 
rosis. We are not to be satisfied with the usual 
general classification (as H., An. etc.), but we have 
to mark the contents more exactly. Discovering of 
the specific pathogenic factors may be useful for 
psychotherapeutic treatment.—H. Ormian. 


7762. de Assis Pacheco, Olinda. Os “pequenos 
mundos" е o desenho das crianças com alterações 
de comportamento. (The "little worlds" and free 
drawing of children with behavior deviations.) 
Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 333-356.—Cases are 
presented of two children who were studied by means 
of the "little worlds" of Lowenfeld and of free 
drawings. Neither of these techniques was sufficient 
alone, but they complemented one another in such a 
way as to make the combination sufficient for clear 
diagnosis and adequate recommendations for ther- 
apy.—K. K. Fassett. 

7763. de Buen, Victor. Resultados de aplicación 
de la prueba Barcelona a los alumnos de septimo 
curso de medicina, (Results from the administra- 
tion of the Barcelona test to senior medical students.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 95-106.— 
Seniors in the medical school at Barcelona were 
tested on the Barcelona test of intelligence. The 
group was markedly superior to a random group of 
the same age. They were most superior on the 
cultural section of the test and least so on the 
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mathematical section. They tended also to em- 
phasize accuracy at the expense of speed.—G. B. 
Strother. 

7764. Delp, Harold A. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Correlations between the Kent EGY and the 
Wechsler batteries. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 73-75. 
—Correlations between raw EGY scores (Scale D) 
and weighted scores on the W-B I are reported. 
These were based on 513 high school and college 
students and some non-student persons. The r's 
obtained with the Full, Verbal, and Performance 
Scales were .65, .62, and .50, respectively. Correla- 
tions between EGY (Scale C) IQ's and Full, Verbal, 
and Performance WISC IQ's were .62, .60, and .55, 
respectively. These 7’s were based on 74 elementary 
and junior high school students aged six to 15. The 
SD's for both samples were smaller, the means 
higher than the corresponding data for Wechsler's 

standardization groups.—L. B. Heathers. 
7765. Doll, Edgar A. Developmental procedures: 
. Vineland Social Maturity Scale. In Weider, A. 


NY Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 


7881), 495-506.— The purpose, content, method of 
administration, uses, and illustrative maturation 
curves are presented in summary. The Scale is 
reprinted.—L. A. Pennington. 


7166. Fisenson, Jon. Tests of intellectual impair- 
ment. E. Examining for aphasia and related dis- 
turbances. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 766-771.—The 
purpose, methods, uses with the receptive and 
expressive functions, standardization, and values of 
Eisepson's examination are reviewed.—L. А. Penn- 


ingfon. 
NM 767. Gesell, Arnold. Developmental procedures. 

‚ Gesell Developmental Schedules. In Weider, A., 
Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 485-494.—A description of the method, its 
research origins and its content are presented along 
with statements of usefulness in differential diag- 
nosis by the pediatrician and others.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

7768. Goldstein, Kurt, & Scheerer, artin. 
Tests of abstract and concrete thinking. À. T of 
abstract and concrete behavior. In Weider, A. 
Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 702-730.—Over-all view of the rationale 
methodology, and diagnostic uses of the Goldstein 
and other tests of concrete-abstract attitudes are set 
forth and illustrated. 22 references.—Z. А. Pen- 
nington. 

7769. Gough, Harrison G. Tests of pers nality : 
questionnaires. A. Minnesota Multiphasic Benen 
ality Inventory. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 545-567.— The 
rationale, development and use of the Scale are 
dd plowed Ы A review of frequently met 
profile patterns. ind analyse: 
references.—L. A. ES LE 


7770. Greenbaum, Marvin; Qualtere, ‘Thomas; 


Carruth, Bruce, & Cruickshank, William. (Syracuse 
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U., М. Y. Evaluation of a modification of the 
Thematic Apperception Test for use with physically 
handicapped children. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 
40-44.—If the introduction of handicapped persons 
in TAT-like material increases ease of identification 
for persons with handicaps, then such persons should 
be more productive and should show more clearly 
their attitudes towards their handicaps on such 
material. To test this hypothesis, two Bachrach 
TAT cards were administered to a group of handi- 
capped children. A second group matched for age, 
sex, intelligence, and type of handicap were given 
two non-Bachrach cards. The second group gave 
significantly more spontaneous material than the 
first group. Though the first group mentioned 
handicaps much more frequently than the second 
group, little data were furnished regarding attitudes 
towards handicaps. Non-Bachrach cards gave more 
clues regarding inter-personal relationships than did 
Bachrach cards.—L. B. Heathers. 


7771. Hanes, Bernard. (Ohio State Penitentiary, 
Columbus.) Reading ease and MMPI results. J, 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 83-85.—‘‘Two hundred male 
Penitentiary inmates were given the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and two weeks later the MMPI. A 
sample of three questions was chosen and five 
subjects in each of the various reading grades . . . 
were asked to define them. About 17% defined these 
questions incorrectly. Only 34% of the questions 
asked could be considered correctly defined even 
with the liberal scorings. . . . Although the MMPI 
is one of the most readable of the available tests, the 
questions are sensitive to numerous interpretations 
by a variety of subjects where limited education is a 
real factor." The reading difficulty of the MMPI is 
in the third grade level as determined by two sepa- 
rate measures of reading difficulty.—L. В. Heathers. 

7772. Hanfmann, Eugenia. Tests of abstract and 
concrete thinking. В. Concept Formation Test. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 731-740.—Purpose, га- 
tionale, description, administration, and diagnostic 
uses of the Vigotsky test are summarily set forth.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7773. Hanvik, Leo J. (Washburn Memorial 
Clinic, Minneapolis, Minn.) The Goodenough Test 
as a measure of intelligence in child psychiatric 
patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 71-72.—In а 
child psychiatric treatment center it was noted that 
there seemed to be little relationship between 
Goodenough IQ's and IQ's obtained from. other 
measures. To test this observation, 25 patients 
varying in age from five to 12 were given the Good- 
enough and WISC. The group obtained significantly 
lower IQ's on the Goodenough than on the WISC. 
Only four S's Goodenough IQ's equalled or exceedel 
their WISC IQ's. The rank order r between the 
IQ's obtained on the two tests was .18. It is con- 
cluded “that emotionally disturbed children do not 
draw the human figure in a fashion commensurate 
with their intelligence as measured by a standardize 
IQ scale."—7. B. Heathers. 


\/ Motor Gestalt Test. 
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5127774. Harrower, Molly R. Tests of personality: 
Rorschach techniques. C. Group Rorschach. In 
Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 620-624.—Method, special problems 
in development, standardization, practical uses, and 
selected findings are reported.—L. A. Pennington> 


7775. Hunt, Howard F. Tests of intellectual 
impairment. D. Hunt-Minnesota Test for organic 
brain damage. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 760-765.—The 
purposes, method, scoring procedure, problems of 
validity, limitations and clinical uses are set forth. 

‚_ 15 references.—L. A. Pennington. 
№7776. Hutt, Max L. Tests of personality: picture 
‘jand drawing techniques. C. Revised Bender Visual- 
In Weider, A., Contributions 
loward medical psychology, (see 27 : 7881), 660-687.— 
History, the basic and elaborative methods of 
administration, theory and techniques of interpreta- 
tion, test factors and their significances, clinical 
evaluations including a summary of existing studies, 
аге set forth. 38 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

/1777, Jolles, Isaac. A catalogue for the qualita- 

Wag interpretation of the H-P-T. Manual, pp. 97 
($2.00). Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western Psycho- 
logical Services, 1952. (See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 476.) б 

7778. Kellman, Samuel. Tests of personality: 
Rorschach techniques. D. Multiple Choice Ror- 
schach. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology, (see 27: 7881), 625-635.—The method, 
its advantages, differences between the Harrower 
and Kellman forms, and the techniques used with 
the latter are described. An illustrative analysis is 
given. 17 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

7779. Keyes, Edward J., & Laffal, Julius. (State 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) The use of a graphomotor 
projective technique to discriminate between failure 
and success reactions in a level of aspiration situa- 
Чоп. J. clin. Psychol, 1953, 9, 69—71.—"A level 
of aspiration procedure was employed to create 
success and failure conditions and the ability of a 
graphomotor projective technique to discriminate 
between these conditions was analyzed. One group 
of 12 female college students consistently received a 
failing attainment discrepancy on each of four Kohs. 
Block design tasks, and the other similar group 
received successful attainment discrepancies. The 
graphomotor test was administered to each S im- 
mediately after the completion of the level of 
aspiration part of the experiment. The density 
score of the graphomotor test proved to discriminate 
between the two groups."—L. В. Heathers. 

7780. Klijnhout, A. E. El psi ama de Ror- 
schach como “test” de selección simbólica, (The 
orschach as a test of symbolic selection.) Rev. 

Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 664-675.—Recent 

efforts to develop new methods of Rorschach 
administration and interpretation are discussed. 

Differences in basic philosophy and technique of the 
Orschach and the word association test and the 
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Szondi are analyzed. Portrait of author.—G. B. 
Strother. 

7781. Klijnhout, Adolph. Szondi-statistics; the 
cross-determination method. Criança portug., 1951— 
1952, 11, 343-356.—Five modi, mutually related by 
a topographical cross-relation, may be distinguished 
from the remaining 11. Szondian vectors are not 
considered as representative of drives, but of aspects 
of individual character. The sthenic aspect of an 
asocial group is compared with 2 normal groups. 
Qualitative movement is stressed for groups, in 
contrast to Szondi, who stresses qualitative move- 
ment only for individuals—K. K. Fassett, 


7782. Lieberman, Solomon S. Notes on the 
clinical use of achievement testing. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol, 1952, 25, 215-222.—Achievement tests 
can be used clinically, in a broad sense, e.g., for 
personality evaluation, differential diagnosis, chro- 
nicity of maladjustment, etc., as well as in the more 
conventional ways. The argument is anchored with 
review of relevant empirical findings.—C. L. Winder. 


7783. Linares Maza, A. Primeras investigaciones 
con el Z-“test” en sujetos españoles. (A prelimi- 
nary investigation of the Z-test with Spanish sub- 
jects.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 7, 107— 
116.— This is the first Spanish language presentation 
of Zulliger's Z-test, a device for group psycho- 
diagnostics using three lantern slides inspired by 
the Rorschach cards. Subjects write their responses 
on answer sheets. Interpretation follows the main 
lines laid down by Rorschach. The chief value of the 
test is as a screening device which may be supple- 
mented by other, more precise methods.—G. В. 
Strother. 

7784. Malinovski, B. (Vocational Guidance 
Centre, Tel Aviv, Israel Al mivhan bitsua ehad. 
(About one performance test.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 
24, 286-288.—Nathanson's Progressive Form Board 
has been used, to overcome difficulties in examining 
illiterates not knowing Hebrew, without using either 
paper and pencil or language. Correlation coefficients 
obtained between this test and other intelligence 
tests prove that it examines to a certain extent 
general intelligence. Additional studies are neces- 
sary to learn, where the test examines space and 
form perception, mechanical intelligence, motricity, 
etc. It is to be used instead of a verbal intelligence 
test only when this is inevitable. Israel norms are 

cessary, based on a sufficient sample.—H. Ormian. 
s Munroe, Ruth L. Tests of personality: 

orschach techniques. B. Inspection Rorschach. 
In Weider, A., Contributions towar medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 611-619.—Aim, description 
of the method, validation, and the use of the check- 
ist are summarized.—L. A. Pennington. 

786. Murray, Henry A. Tests of personality: 
Picture and drawing techniques. A. Thematic 
Apperception Test. In Weider, A., Contributions 
toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 636-649.— 
The purpose, description, rationale, method of 
analysis, interpretation, reliability, and uses of the 
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test are summarized. 26 references.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

7787. Oppenheim, Henry. Diagnostic limitations 
of the adult Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
in cerebral pathology. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, No. 506, 
223-224.— Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


7788. Регіејо Seseña, J. Símbolos en el “test” 
de Rorschach: consideraciones acerca de su inter- 
pretación. (Rorschach symbols: interpretative con- 
siderations.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1952, 
7, 39-72.—In this article interpretation of the 
Rorschach is dealt with from the standpoint of 
Spanish-speaking psychologists. The article deals 
primarily with a Spanish-language systematization 
of work by American authors rather than a stand- 
ardization on Spanish-speaking subjects. The 
author feels that the interpretative framework 
developed by such workers as Klopfer, Shafer, 
Halpern, and Horney apply generally to Spanish 
subjects.—G. B. Strother. 


7789. Rey, André. Six épreuves au service de la 
psychologie clinique. (Six [performance] tests for 
use in clinical psychology.) Brussels, Belgium: Ets 
Bettendorff, S. A., (1951). 40 p.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 235.) 

7790. Rosenzweig, Saul. Tests of personality: 

icture and drawing techniques. B. Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study. In Weider, A., Con- 
tributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 
650-659.—The adult and child forms are summarily 
described. ^ Relationship to frustration theory, 
scoring symbols and the significances of the test in 
clinical practice are indicated. 46 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7791. Rothman, Esther, & Berkowitz, Pearl. The 
language arts program as personality projection. 
Understanding the Child, 1953, 22, 11-15.—For the 
study of the emotionally disturbed or delinquent 
child in his school environment, 3 verbal projective 
techniques are described and their use illustrated. 
The techniques used were word association, sentence 
completion, and story completion.—W. Coleman. 

7792. Rotter, Julian B., & Raff anet E. 
Tests of personality: word татан К É Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank. In Weider, A., Con- 
tributions toward. medical psychology, (see 27 : 7881), 
590-598.— The purpose, description, rationale, diag- 
nostic qualities, and scoring procedures for the 
College Form of the test are presented. A case 
report is analysed.—L. A. Pennington. 

(7793. Schafer, Roy. Tests of personality: word 

fio. Sa A. Word Association hast d Weider, 
A., Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 
27: 7881), 577-589.—The analytic and synthetic 
phases of response to stimulus words, as related to 
the demands of instructions and other determinants, 
are described with emphasis placed upon the 
significances, via indicators of conflict, for the 
clinician. The stronger the defenses of the ego, the 
more will the attitude of conforming with the in- 
structions and adhering to conventional conceptual 
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patterns dominate the course of the associative 
process.—L. A. Pennington. 

7794. Shipley, Walter C. Tests of intellectual 
impairment. B. Shipley-Institute of Living Scale 
for measuring intellectual impairment. In Weider, 
A., Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 
7881), 751-756.—The assumptions, purpose and 
nature of the scale are described. Its limitations and 
values as a screening device are considered.—L. А. 
Pennington. 

7795. Siguan, Miguel. Та construccién de un 
mundo como técnica proyectiva. (The construction 
of a world as a projective technique.) Rev. Psicol, 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 711-720.—The ‘‘World- 
test" and the test “du Village" are described 
briefly. Both are projective techniques utilizing 
miniature objects and figures and involving evalua- 
tion of the child's use of these in the construction of 
a community. The 'World-test" is less rigidly 
standardized and encourages more spontaneous 
expression. The general approach appears promising 
and work is going forward on a Spanish adaptation. 
—G. B. Strother. 

7796. Strange, Frank B., & Palmer, James О. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A note on sex 
differences on the Wechsler-Bellevue Tests. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 85-87.—In a sample of 145 
male and 90 female psychiatric patients, men 
obtained higher scores on all but one Wechsler- 
Bellevue sub-test, Vocabulary; 7 of the 9 differences 
were significant at or considerably above the 5% 
level. However, the female group was, statistically, 
significantly older than the male group and the male 
group obtained very significantly higher Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale IQ's.—L. B. Heathers. 


7797. Tarwater, Jesse W. (State Polytechnic 
Coll. San Luis Obispo, Calif.) Self-understanding 
and the ability to predict another's response. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1953, 15, 126-128.— The Bell 
Adjustment Inventory was used in the study. 
Conclusion: "Understanding of others is a by- 
product of understanding of self. "— M. M. Gillet. 


7798. Terman, Lewis M., & Merrill, Maud A. 
Tests of intelligence. В. 1937 Stanford-Binet 
Scales. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology, (see 27: 7881), 510-521.— The rationale, 
facts and principles pertaining to the scale's revision 
are summarily reported. 30 references.—L. 4. 
Pennington. 

7799. Triggs, Frances Oralind. Other psycho- 
metric instruments. B. Kuder Preference Record. 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 782-788.—A description of 
the examination is provided with statements of its 
clinical use.—L. А. Pennington. 

7800. Triggs, Frances Oralind, & Cartee, J. Keith. 
Pre-school pupil performance on the Stanford-Binet 
and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 27-29.—''The mean IQ's 
on the Stanford-Binet, Form M, are higher than 
those on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
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For the sample of 46 five year old children tested, 
correlations of .578,; .478, and .615 were obtained 
between the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children—Verbal, Performance, 
and Full Scales, respectively."—L. B. Heathers. 


7801. Vorhaus, Pauline G. TAT Summary Rec- 
ord Blank. Record Blank ($1.00 per 25) with 
manual, pp. 8; specimen set (20€). Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1952.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 415.) 

7802. Watson, Robert I. Tests of intelligence. 
D. Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for adoles- 
cents and adults. In Weider, A., Contributions 
toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 530—544.— 
Description of the subtests, their standardizations, 
scoring procedures, diagnostic significances, scatter 
patterns, and uses are set forth.—L. A. Pennington. 


7803. Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ion.) Derivation and use of the masculinity- 
femininity variable. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 33-36. 
—‘In this study two ways of constructing MF scales 
were discussed. It was pointed out that once the 
discriminating items have been chosen, the deter- 
mination of the MF scale is unique. Two examples 
of such MF scales were given, one using question- 
naire responses, the other using TAT variables. 
Tests of the two revealed that the scale based on 
questionnaire responses achieved the more precise 
discrimination, but in view of the fact that discri- 
mination itself is not an objective of much impor- 
tance in constructing MF scales, it was not concluded 
that the TAT is a relatively invalid instrument for 
defining MF."—4. B. Heathers. 

7804. Wechsler, David, & Weider, Arthur. 
Tests of intelligence. С. Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. In Weider, A., Contributions to- 
ward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 522-529.— 
The rationale and the methods underlying the 
development of this scale are presented with stress 
placed upon the rejection of the mental age concept 
and the acceptance of the concept of global intelli- 
gence.—L. A. Pennington. 

‚7805. Weider, Arthur. Concepts of psycho- 
diagnostic tests. In Weider, A., Contributions to- 
ward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 459-484.— 
Definitions, methods of construction, character- 
istics, and types of tests (intelligence, personality, 
projective) along with specifications of their areas of 
use are discussed. 88-item bibliography.—L. A 
Pennington. И 

7806. Weider, Arthur. Tests of intellectual im- 
Pairment. C. Wechsler Memory Scale. In Weider, 
A., Contributions toward medical psychology, (see 
27: 7881), 757—759.— Tasks, standardization studies, 
and clinical uses are summarily reviewed.—L. А. 
Pennington. 

7807. Winfield, Don L. (Kennedy Hosp. Mem- 
phis, Tenn.) The Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test 
and pre-trauma intelligence. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 
9, 71-78.—''The Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test 
was administered to 28 veterans with known cerebral 


damage. These scores were compared with the pre- 
trauma intelligence test scores of the same veterans 
and no significant difference was found indicating 
that this test does give a fairly good estimate of pre- 
trauma intelligence." Prior to making this com- 
parison, the obtained MA scores from the Vocabu- 
lary Test were reduced in accordance with the find- 
ings of a previous study and scores on both the 
Vocabulary and the AGCT were converted into 
standard scores.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 7472, 7473, 7478, 
7484, 7071, 7978, 8051) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7808. Alexander, Leo. (Boston (Mass. State 
Hosp. Treatment of mental disorder. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953, хі, 507 р. $10.00.— 
The volume's 21 chapters are the result of 23 years 
of experience during which the physical and the 
psychical required coordinated treatment. The 
first 5 chapters, dealing with viewpoints, attitudes, 
and diagnostic problems, are followed by detailed 
descriptions and clinical-experimental evaluations of 
major treatment methods (e.g., the various forms of 
shock, psychosurgery, and psychotherapy). The 
final chapter is focused upon research needs.—L. A, 
Pennington. 

7809. Anderson, Harold H. (Michigan State 
Coll., East Lansing.) Circular behavior. In Wolff & 
Precker, Success in psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 
163-190.—A review of the research in the field of 
circular behavior in social psychology, and a dis- 
cussion of its application to personality theory and 
to psychotherapy. In general, the thesis is that 
integrative behavior and dominating behavior tend 
to induce like behavior in others. 34 references.— 
N. M. Locke. А 

7810. Baker, А. А. The misfit family: a psycho- 
dramatic technique used in a therapeutic community. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 235-243.—A large 
audience watches staff members enact a scene after 
which discussion is held and patients from the 
audience reenact the same scene followed by dis- 
cussion. Two or three repetitions are usually carried 
through per session, This technique is described in 
its various aspects. 3 cases are presented.—C. L. 
Winder. 

7811. Banay, Ralph S. Electrically induced sleep 
therapy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 356-360.—''The 
electro-sleep and stimulation type of therapy here 
described makes it possible to shift the ‘color’ of the 
symptom so that the psychotic manifestation can 
be reduced to its neurotic conflictual component, 
In this relatively pale form, the emotional disorder 
can be successfully handled by one of various 
psychotherapeutic approaches.” —M. L. Simmel. 

7812. Berkwitz, Nathaniel J. Outpatient treat- 
ment with faradic (non-convulsive electric) stimula- 
tion. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 362-363.—Results of 
non-convulsive electrochock treatment preceded by 
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intravenous sodium 'amytal and combined with 
psychotherapy are briefly discussed. Over 600 non- 
hospitalized patients have been treated by the 
author in thé past 10 years. “In the majority of 
cases treated, sustained improvement was observed 
in the treatment of simple depression, anxiety states, 
conversion hysteria, mild obsessive-compulsive 
states, somatization reactions and some ambulatory 
cases of schizophrenia."— M. L. Simmel. 


7813. Boss, Medard. Die Bedeutung der Das- 
einsanalyse für die Psychologie und die Psychiatrie. 
(The importance of “Daseinsanalyse”’ for psychology 
and psychiatry.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 178-186. 
—"'Daseinsanalyse" is a new empirical method of 
research, which, according to the author, is of great 
importance to psychology and psychiatry. Ludwig 
Binswanger's and Martin Heidegger's contributions 
in the field of '"Daseinsanalyse" are discussed.— 
E. Barschak. 


7814. Bross, Rachel B. Mother and child in 
group psychotherapy. Int. J. (тун Psychother., 
1952, 2, 358-368.—Parallel groups of children and 
their mothers were conducted by the same therapist. 
In the mother's group, emphasis was placed on the 
need to gain insight into one's own personal prob- 
lems, emotional needs, and strivings, and to relate 
these to the child's disturbed behavior. The children 
identified with others in the group, and became 
Íreer.—N. M. Locke. 


7815. Committee on Psychiatric Nursing for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry. The psychiatric nurse's 
role in therapy. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 1222- 
1223.—Questionnaires circulated to medical and 
nursing administrators of mental hospitals indicated 
responses thus: (1) the graduate nurse is considered 
potentially able to understand patients as being 
individuals with emotional needs modified by psycho- 
pathology ; and (2) that the present basic educational 
preparation is inadequate to develop the nurse to 
the estimated potential value she has on the mental 
hospital ward.—S. M. Amatora. 


7816. Faure, J., Crenes, R., Dutertre, F., & La- 
fon, R. Étude électroencéphalographique de trente- 
` deux пагсоапа[уѕеѕ. (Electroencephalographic 
study of 32 narcoanalyses.) Rev, neurol., 1951, 84, 
697—703.—The psychological state of narcosis is 
characterized by neuronal synchronization and 
lability of the autonomic nervous system.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7817. Foulkes, S. H. Contribution to a sym- 
posium on group therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1952, 25, 229-234.— Relationships in a group may be 
viewed as phenomena depending on transference or 
may be viewed as composed of 3 parts: (1) Inter- 
personal, (2) Individual-group, and (3) Patient- 
therapist. ^ Interpretation of the transference 
depends on which view is adopted. Many aspects of 
the group therapy procedures are relatively standard. 
Reliance on interpretation of the transference may 
narrow the possible therapeutic gains, and in any 
case is best left to Freudian psychoanalysis. Group 
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psychotherapy is foremost a training of the ego. 
Terminology and concepts should not be uncritically 
transferred from individual to group therapy.—C, Г, 
Winder. 


7818. Freeman, Walter. (Geo. Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Psychotherapy. Quart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1952, 7, 70-74.—Psychotherapy 
begins with the first telephone call; for a large 
number of patients the aim is to enable them to 
live with a handicap. The author prefers to treat 
psychoneurotics with tension-anxiety states. Vari- 
ous techniques are given for coping with their 
somatic complaints, with particular stress upon the 
role of carbon dioxide and its modification by con- 
trolled respiration and relaxation. Insight does 
more harm than good.—C. E. Henry. 


7819. Gallinek, Alfred. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Controversial indications for electric shock 
therapy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 326-329.—The 
author discusses electroshock treatment in con- 
version depressions, pseudo-neurotic depressive 
equivalents, and schizoids with superimposed neu- 
rosis (pseudo-neurotic schizophrenics). In all these 
conditions shock therapy has been observed to 
produce very satisfactory and lasting results. 
Therapeutic failures were seen consistently in the 
compulsive-obsessive patients. Electroshock is also 
recommended as an ancillary procedure in the treat- 
ment of narcotic addiction and under certain condi- 
tions in the treatment of neurotics.—M. L. Simmel. 


7820. Gifford, C. G., Landis, E. E, & Ackerly, 
Spafford. (Norton Psychiatric Clinic, Louisville, 
Ky.) The use of social group work as a therapeutic 
factor in the hospital setting. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1953, 23, 142-157.—A social group worker 
is employed by the Norton Psychiatric Clinic in 
order to enhance group living as an aid to treatment 
in a hospital setting. The social group worker is 
active in all the coordinative and educational 
activities of the staff. The focus of the program is on 
the development of the patients’ relationships with 
the group, enjoyment and appreciation and support 
of one another, reality working out of relationships 
andsituations. In the discussion Edward D. Green- 
wood says that the addition of a social group worker 
to a hospital setting is a step toward a better 
integration of the environmental therapy program.— 
R. E. Perl. 

7821. Grotjahn, Martin. Neuere Fortschritte der 
Psychotherapie auf dem Gebiet der psychosomat- 
ischen Medizin. (New progress of psychotherapy 
in the field of psychosomatic medicine.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 6, 219-227.—Psychotherapy has 
developed in different directions. The author 
discusses the contributions to the field by Franz 
Alexander, Edoardo Weiss, and others. 44 refer- 
ences.—E. Barschak. 


7822. Haimowitz, Natalie Reader, & Нашою 
Morris І. Personality changes in client-centere 
therapy. In Wolf & Precker, Success in psycho- 
therapy, (see 27: 7843), 63-93.—Analysis of Ror- 
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schach records of 56 persons in psychotherapy shows 
small but consistent changes in adjustment. These 
are given in detail as well as some related inferences 
and conclusions. One is that the Rorschach is a 
highly reliable instrument. 18 references.—N. М. 


Locke. 
7823. Hamlin, Roy М.  (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
Berger, Benjamin, & Cummings, S. Thomas. 


Changes in adjustment following psychotherapy as 
reflected in Rorschach signs. In Wolf & Precker, 
Success in psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 94-111.— 
Rorschachs were administered to 20 patients before 
and after psychiatric therapy. Muensch's signs and 
the Basic Rorschach Sign were used as a measure of 
change, the latter yielding a statistically significant 
gain, but not the former. The Rorschach sign 
approach as an effective measure of psychother- 
apeutic change is an encouraging one.—N. M. 
Locke. 

7824. Hogan, Richard A. (George Pepperdine 
Coll, Los Angeles, Calif.) A measure of client 
defensiveness. In Wolf & Precker, Success in 
psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 112-142.—Resting 
on a theory of self, threat, and defense, a method 
of analyzing therapy protocols is given. Defense is 
identified and reduced to a quantifiable measure. 
Suggestive evidence of the objectivity, reliability, 
and validity of the measure is presented—N. M. 
Locke. 

7825. Iling, Hans A. Short-contact group psy- 

chotherapy. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 377— 
382.—Conditions in an Army hospital limited group 
psychotherapy to short term. Of necessity, the 
results were limited, but they were effective.—N. M. 
Locke. 
, 7826. Kalson, Leon. The role of the rehabilita- 
tion workshop in psychiatric disabilities. J. Re- 
habilit., 1953, 19(1), 3-6.—In spite of very great 
need, it appears that psychiatrically disabled persons 
are receiving relatively much less attention than 
those who require physical rehabilitation. This 
appears to be due, in part, to difficulties in establish- 
ing feasibility. Kalson argues for the desirability of 
establishing rehabilitation workshops for the psy- 
chiatrically disabled as a transition step between 
hospitalization and referral to a vocational re- 
habilitation agency. A number of case studies are 
briefed and provide examples of the value of this 
Intermediate work try-out situation—M. A. Sei- 
denfeld. 

7827. Klein, Н. S. Contribution to a symposium 
on group therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 
223-228 —Group therapy is of value in that it 
focuses trends and brings into view interpersonal 
relationships which might not be so apparent in 
individual therapy, especially in patients who try 
to avoid external reality. On the whole, however, 
Important defence mechanisms are more difficult to 
Tecognize in the group situation. Countertransfer- 
ence phenomena are less readily handled in groups. 
Соар therapy is not necessarily more economical 
Ог the patient than individual therapy. Group 
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sessions should be supplemented by individual 
sessions.—C. L. Winder. 


7828. Kotkov, Benjamin (V.A. Mental Hygiene 
Unit, Boston, Mass.), & Meadow, Arnold. ` Ror- 
schach criteria for continuing group psychotherapy. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 324-333.—Using 
Rorschach scores as a measure of continuation vs. 
breaking therapy in a group setting, it was found 
that the FC-CF variable was significant. This 
finding may provide a link between Freud's postula- 
tions and those of Rorschach.—N. M. Locke. 


7829. Lafitte, Victor. La thérapeutique par le 
sommeil (Therapeutics through sleep.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 97-100. 
—The origins of sleep therapeutics are credited to 
Pavlov for his theories on the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system. ‘Pavlov has 
shown that sleep and inhibition represent the same 
process. Inhibition is . . . an active phenomenon 
of opposition." The protective role of inhibition 
and sleep (internal inhibition irradiating to the 
whole hemispheres and subcortical regions) leads 
to its therapeutic value. Sleep inhibition does not 
only permit the resting of cortical cells but also the 
destruction of certain pathological cortico-visceral 
connections and the reestablishment of normal 
connections. The application of sleep therapeutics 
is reviewed and the different methods of inducement 
are discussed.— D. Bélanger. 


7830. Lebovici, S. Ce que la psychothérapie ap- 
porte à la compréhension psychologique des groupes. 
(What psychotherapy does for the psychological 
comprehension of groups.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol, 
Univ. Paris, 1952, 4 (sp. no.), 101-104.—A definition 
of what the author means by the word "group" is 
given. The methods used in France for group 
therapy are presented and the author shows the 
main phenomena of group dynamics revealed by 
these methods. Possible applications of these 
methods are briefly mentioned in conclusion.— 
A, Pinard. 


7831. Liddell, D. W., & Weil-Malherbe, H.. 
(Runwell Hospital, Wickford, Essex, Eng.) The 
effects of methedrine and of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide on mental processes and on the blood 
adrenaline level. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1953, 16, 7-13.—''d-N-Methylamphetamine hydro- 
chloride (*methedrine") in doses of 40 to 60 mg. 
and lysergic acid diethylamide (L.S.D.) in doses of 
40 to 60 ug. were given by intravenous injection to 
patients suffering from various mental disorders. 
. . . After an initial phase of relaxation both drugs 
produced an aggravation of the clinical picture: 
while depressive patients became more retarded and 
depressed, or more agitated, schizophrenic patients 
showed signs of increased withdrawal and tension 
and an accentuation of catatonic and cataleptic 
features. Abreaction frequently occurred, especially 
in psychoneurotic patients. Rapid mood swings 
were sometimes observed after the injection of 
L.S.D. Methedrine did not produce this effect, but 
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it more readily provoked hallucinations in schizo- 
phrenic patients." 16 references—M. L. Simmel. 

7832. Lipshutz, Daniel M. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Group psychotherapy as an aid іп psycho- 
analysis. Int. J. Group Psychother., 1952, 2, 316- 
323.—Patients being treated in individual psycho- 
analysis were formed into a group in addition to their 
individual work. As a result of this it was found 
that resistances were more readily broken through, 
associative and dream material were more readily 
understandable to the patient, patients became more 
aware of transferences, and counter-transference 
became a richer and more stimulating experience — 
N. M. Locke. 

7833. Mosak, Harold H. Problems in the de- 
finition and measurement of success in psycho- 
therapy. In Wolf & Precker, Success im psycho- 
therapy, (see 27: 7843), 1-25.—Satisfactory research 
in therapy has lagged because of the problem of 
defining criteria of progress. The value systems of 
various schools play an important role in the 
definition of success. The depth of adjustment 
requires that the measuring device be geared to the 
level of personality it is intended to explore. The 
question of permanence of cure is one that has 
received scant attention. Several questions are 
raised by the problem of quantification. 74 refer- 
ences.—N. M. Locke. 

7834. Peplau, Hildegard E. (Columbia U., New 
York. Psychiatric nurses! family group. Amer. 
J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 1475-1477.—Inter-personal rela- 
tions and psychiatric nursing problems are discussed 
and suggestions for improving these relationships 
given. Author shows the importance of psycho- 
therapeutic nursing, though it does not replace 
custodial care.—S. M. Amatora. 

7835. Raskin, Nathaniel J. An 
of the locus-of-evaluation factor in psychotherapy. 
In Wolf & Precker, Success in psychotherapy, (see 
27: 7843), 143-162.—Success in therapy is asso- 

ciated with a difference between dependence on the 
judgment of others, and one’s own evaluation. A 
locus of evaluation rating scale was drawn up and 
applied to 10 counseling cases. Use of the scale is a 
reliable procedure, and scores may be used as a 
criterion on therapeutic progress —N. M. Locke. 

7836. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Ray- 
mond R., Co Tui, Marti-Ibáfiez, Felix, LaB 
Harry A., & Sackler, Arthur М. (Creedmoor State 
Hosp., New York.) The newer biochemotherapies 
in psychiatry. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1952, 
7, 59-69.—"The historic roots of biochemotherapy 
have been traced from the work of Kraepelin. The 
role of thyroid, testosterone-estrogen, insulin, and 
histamine in the treatment of the major psychiatric 
‚ disorders has been reviewed with particular emphasis 
"upon the physiologic findings during these therapies. 
The antagonistic or antidyne role of these physiologic 
. substances to the adrenocortical substance has been 

Presented in an attempt to integrate physiologic 

phenomena with clinical findings.” 74-item bibli- 
ography.—C. E. Henry. 


Objective study 
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7837. Schindler, Walter. The “group perso 
concept in group psychotherapy. Int 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 311—315.—Every gn 
sesses a personality, in Allport's sense of th 
This personality can be divided into id, ego 
superego. All groups, of any nature, look 
common denominator as a basis for securi; 
therapy groups the aim is to regain healt! 
tients transfer on each other as brothers and si 
look upon the group as a whole as a mother, a 
regard the therapist as the father. Through 
network, a “group personality" emerges in the 
—N. M. Locke. 

7838. Steuart, G. W. Psychological aspects 
neighbourhood health service. J. soc. Res. Pretoria 
1952, 3, 48-55.—"'A preliminary report is presentec 
on the psychological aspects of a demonstratio 
health centre at the Institute of Family а О 
munity Health (Union Health Department) 
Durban. The clinical and group work of this c ntre 


for 


where practical expression is given to concepts 
the psychosomatic unity of the individual; | 
relations between the health of the individual 
his social environment.”—N. De Palma. 4 
7839. Teirich, H. R. Group psychotherapy 
women patients іп a mental hospital. Int. J. Gri 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 369-376.—Open groups of 7- 
persons in a mental hospital totaled to 165 e 
The women's groups were far more successfi 
those composed of men, although internal 
external differences between groups are noted. 
Suggestions, questions, and criticisms were the ba К, 
of discussion. ‘In group therapy there exists 
possibility of developing a new and better rel 
ship between patient and doctor."—JN. M. Loc 
7840. Thetford, William N. An 
urement of frustration tolerance in evaluating” 
psychotherapy. In Wolf & Precker, Success t 
psychotherapy, (see 27: 7843), 26-62.—Assu 
that persons undergoing psychotherapy _ do 
because of some felt tension, the reactivity of ji 
autonomic nervous system may be a measure 
disturbance. It follows that there then should | 
a relation between objective evaluation and: 
logical change. Work with 19 subjects led 
conclusion that the assumption could be sub: 
stantiated, with the galvanic recovery quotient 
the measure of reaction to and recovery fro 
frustration situation. Therapeutic implications 
given. 68 references.—N. M. Locke. a 
7841. Vallejo Nagera, A. (Catedrático de Р 
quiatría, Madrid, Spain.) Reflexiones sobre la 
psicoterapia existencialista. (Some reflecti С 
existential psychotherapy.) Rev. Psicol. gem. ap 
Madrid, 1951, 6, 677-687.—V. E. Frankl develop 
the ideas of “existential analysis” and ''logotherap: 
His approach followed the philosophical concep 
Heidegger and N. Hartmann and the ре 
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conception of “existential analysis" as outlined by 
Binswanger. The method is compared with con- 
vential Freudian analysis and Adlerian therapy.— 
G. B. Strother. 

7842. Wilcox, Paul H. Coordination of electro- 
stimulation with other techniques in the treatment 
of neurotic symptoms. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 360— 
361.—''The author prefers to use non-coma and 
coma CO; treatments, combined with his special 
psychopenetration psychotherapy, without electro- 
stimulation as the method of first choice because it 
is least hazardous and least inconvenient for the 
patient. Non-convulsive electrostimulation (E.S. 
nc.) under sodium pentothal anesthesia is the 
method of second choice. . . . Electroconvulsive 
therapy (E.C.T.) is the method of third choice, 
but its hazards and inconveniences must be assumed 
when the indications are clear that the other methods 
will fail or are failing."—JM. L. Simmel. 

7843. Wolff, Werner (Bard Coll., Annandale, 
N. Y.), & Precker, Joseph A. Success in psycho- 
therapy. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 
vi, 196 p. $4.75.—This symposium (abstracted 
separately in nos. 7809, 7822, 7823, 7824, 7833, 
7835, 7840) consists of contributions discussing the 
establishment of objective criteria for the measure- 
ment of diagnostic and therapeutic methods.— 
N. M. Locke. 

7844. Zimin, P. N., et al. Blizhaishie rezul'taty 
tkanevoi terapii pri psikhicheskikh rasstroistvakh. 
(Immediate results of tissue therapy in cases of 
mental disturbance.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 47-48.—Research to date indicates that 
tissue therapy produces positive action in cases of 
“traumatic epilepsy, presenile psychoses, and the 
hallucinatory-paranoid form of schizophrenia.”— 
I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 7920, 7926, 7933) 
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7845. Ainsworth, Mary D., & Boston, Mary. 
Psychodiagnostic assessments of a child after 
Prolonged separation in early childhood. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol, 1952, 25, 169-201.—"'It is believed 
that follow-up studies of the kind undertaken . . . 
present a very promising method of exploring the 
interaction between aetiological factors, overt adjust- 
ment and underlying dynamic processes.” The one 
Case is presented in detail, particularly the psycho- 
logical test results and interpretations. Separation 
for three years from age 1 in this case was necessary 
because the child had tuberculosis.—C. L. Winder. 

7846. Banks, Charlotte. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Symposium on psychologists and psychiatrists in the 
child guidance service: VI. Research in child 
guidance. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 1-7.— 
Although substantial research on problems of child 
guidance falling within the province of the psy- 
chologist has been done, little systematic study of the 
strictly psychiatric aspects has been reported. Lack 
of time on the part of the clinician is the most 
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obvious reason for this neglect. Cooperation with 
university departments offers a possible solution of 
the research problem, although numerous difficulties 
beset such attempted teamwork. There is no clear 
evidence that psychiatric treatment in the child 
guidance clinic is more effective than the techniques 
of the psychologists, Survey of the literature since 
1914 demonstrates no significant discovery in child 
guidance made first by child psychiatrists, and then 
borrowed by the psychologists. Psychologists in 
England too first introduced psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples into child guidance work.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7847. Burt, Cyril. Symposium on psychologists 
and psychiatrists in the child guidance service: VII: 
Conclusion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 8-28.— 
By way of clarifying the functions of the psychologist 
in child guidance definitions of both psychiatry and 
psychology are reviewed. An analysis of problems 
encountered in this area is undertaken: 80-90% 
are non-pathological, with organic defect as a 
causative factor rarely found in the child guidance 
clinic. The need for appropriate professional train- 
ing of psychologists and psychiatrists, recognized by 
other participants of the discussion, is reiterated 
here. The actual preparation of both types of 
practitioners is examined, and appears to suggest 
competency to deal with very different classes of 
problems, Examination of the degree of success 
achieved by medical and psychological methods of 
diagnosis and treatment respectively demonstrates 
no clear superiority in either area of the psychiatric 
approach; except in definitely pathological cases, the 
results achieved by the psychiatrist are less im- 
pressive than those realized by the psychologist. 17 
references.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7848. de Ataíde, Schneebeerger. Contribuição 
para o estudo da assimetria funcional dos hemi- 
sférios cerebrais. (Contribution to the study of 
asymmetrical functioning of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.) Criança portug., 1951-1952, 11, 107-128.— 
Lateral preference as to hand, eye, and foot was 
studied on 76 children with character alterations, 
30 with speech defects, and 116 considered normal. 
Imperfect preference and left-handedness occurred 
more often among subjects with speech and character 
troubles than among the normals, wherefore it is 
concluded that imperfect preference and left-handed- 
ness bear relation to character alterations as well аз. 
to speech defects. In some cases of left-handedness, 
focal lesions were found in the left hemisphere of the 
brain.—K. K. Fassett. 

7849. Hópfner, F.  Schulschwierigkeiten und 
neurotische Symptome in der Pripubertat; Verlauf 
einer psychagogischen Betreuung. (Difficulties in 
school and neurotic symptoms in pre-puberty; 
course of a psychagogic treatment.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 72-83.—The case 
record of a 12-year old girl, referred as a behavior 
problem and nailbiter, After 55 hours of treatment, 
in which the focus was on the girl's inability to 
express aggression, considerable improvement could 


be reported.—A. O. Ross. 
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7850. Hopmann, Werner. Zur Bedeutung und 
Entwicklung der analytischen Psychotherapie und 
Child Guidance Clinics in den USA. (The signifi- 
cance and development of analytic psychotherapy 
and child guidance clinics in the U.S.A.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 89-04.— 
The history of analytic psychotherapy in the US is 
traced and the growth and function of child guidance 
clinics is outlined. To a visitor from Germany, 
untiring enthusiasm and vitality are noticeable in 
the US child guidance movement.—4A. О. Ross. 

7851. Katzenstein, Betty. Roteiro para educação 
pré-primária. (Program for pre-primary education.) 
Criança portug., 1951-1952, 11, 297-331.— The child 
psychology department of the Children's Crusade 
of S. Paulo functions as a child guidance clinic and as 
a center for specialized studies. Such studies pertain 
to environmental conditions, in home and kinder- 
garten. Continuity between kindergarten and 
school is important. The various aspects of the 
studies are illustrated by means of percentages 
within the groups of children under observation.— 
K. K. Fassett. 

7852. Lorr, Maurice, & Jenkins, Richard L. 
(VA Central Off, Washington, D. C.) Patterns of 
maladjustment in children. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 
9, 16-19.—Factor methods were applied to statistical 
data based on 5000 cases examined at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research to determine meaningful 
categories for behavior disorders in children. ‘‘Five 
oblique factors are found in parallel analyses of 
boys and girls. These factors may be described as 
socialized delinquency, internal conflict, unsocialized 
aggressiveness, brain damage and schizoid reaction. 
A second order factor analysis, undertaken in the 
case of the boys only, indicates that the interrelations 
between these primary factors can be accounted for 
in terms of two orthogonal second order factors, a 
factor of rebellion characteristic of both the un- 
socialized aggressive and the socialized delinquent, 
and a factor of maladaptation tending toward 
disorganization of the adaptive process and most 
characteristic of the schizoid.”—L. B. Heathers. 

7853. Manhdes, Maria P. Centro de orientação e 
reeducação "Laetitia." (The "Laetitia" Orientation 
and Reeducation Center.) Criança portug., 1951— 
1952, 11, 285-296.—This Center, in Rio de Janeiro, 
‘is devoted to the treatment and orientation of 
children and adolescents with emotional distur- 
bances. Between 1948 and 1950, 250 cases had been 
treated, the greatest number being between ages 
6 and 11. Character problems formed the largest 
single group. Testing and psychotherapy are used, 
and some treatment of parents.—K. К. Fassett. 

7854, Obers, Samuel J., Goldman, Julia, & 
Sussman, Sarah. (Jewish Child Care Assoc., New 
York.) Fellowship House: a small-group residence 
for adolescent boys. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 
66-75.—A preliminary report on a small group 
residence program for maladjusted adolescent boys 
in a large urban community. Of the 27 boys thus 
far studied, all but three have shown some improve- 
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ment in their adjustment during their stay at] 
ship House. Most of the adolescents worke 
full time basis or went to school and worke 
time. They paid their own board. Some 8 
fully completed a high-school program am 
went to college. By providing a situation а 
mating a normal home in a large city area and 
orientation in the major areas of the boy’ 

program appears to be effective in correctin 
major difficulties in this group.— M. А. Si 


7855. Pickard, P. M. Sprache ohne | 
(Language without speech.) Prax. Kinderp: 
Kinderpsychiat, 1952, 1, 71—72.— Children. 
quently express themselves by gestures, movem 
and play. This type of communication is t 
of play therapy. If we are to be of help, w 
attempt to learn this language.— A. О. Ross. 


7856. Sylvester, Emmy. Discussion of t 
used to prepare young children for analysis, Psyc 
anal. Stud, Child, 1952, 7, 306-321.— The first hi 
tolerance for direct gratification had to be res 
preparatory to analysis. In the second ca: 
longed preparation was necessary because d 
mental factors had prevented the establish 
personal identity. The third case was fixate 
magic control and autoplastic modes of 
because of excessive adult interference with ph 
logical functions. In the preparatory period, 
plastic mechanisms were permitted as we 
solutions other than magical.— D. Prager. 


7857. Ullmann, Charles A. Mental health sci 
ing of school children. Publ. Hlth Rep., 1952, 67 
1219-1223.—''On the basis of the study of © 
ninth-grade public school children, the assess 
of maladjustment appears to require at least 
approaches. . . . Ratings appear to be bette 
dictors of the response by society to acte 
behavior, and self-descriptive data appear to. 
better predictors of that aspect of adjustment wh 
has to do with feelings, attitudes, inner tensions, 
what the individual himself will choose to do. 

7858. Wassef, H. W. Attitude of child psy 
trist towards parents. Egypt. J. Psychol, 19 
3-14.—Ignoring the parents will result in. 
opposing the therapeutic process. This is expl: 


the child. For unless their attitude changes reco? 
of the child is not possible. Failure in achieving 
cure does not mean that the disease is incurable b 
may reflect a deficiency in the method of treatm 
—L. Н. Melikian. 


(See also abstract 7513) 
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7859. Arnstein, Е. (Brandeis Centre of Vi catio 
Guidance, Jerusalem, Israel) Haindividu: 
logia v'hapsihotehnika. (Individual psychology 
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psychotechnics.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 266-277. 
—A. Adler's theories are to be used for purposes of 
vocational guidance. Early childhood memories 
contain projective material that enables to study the 
personality and its interests and attitudes. Child- 
hood memories of 45 secondary school leavers (12th 
grade) have been compared with questionnaires, 
interest inventories, and other characterological 
material. The results correspond more than in 50% 
to Spranger's typology and Thurstone's factors. 
The vocational choice was in most cases identical 
with the attempt to recommend a job on the ground 
of childhood memories.—H. Ormian. 


7860. Barahal, G. D. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Personality problems and vocational planning. 
Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 224-226.—The voca- 
tional counselor should be sensitive to the need of 
referring to psychiatrists or qualified psychologists, 
clients who exhibit deep emotional problems which 
prevent an adequate vocational adjustment. Psy- 
chiatrists should use the services of vocational 
counselors to facilitate the total adjustment of the 
individual.—G. S. Speer. 


7861. Beilin, Harry. Factors affecting occupa- 
tional choice in a lower socio-economic group. Dis- 
serlation Abstr., 1953, 13, 115-116.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Columbia U.  Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 325 pages, $4.06, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4556. 

7862. Gellman, William. (Jewish Voc. Service, 

Chicago, Ill.) Facilitating vocational adjustment. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 29, 143-147—The 
needs for a vocational adjustment service are, in the 
opinion of the author, not suitably met by the run- 
of-the-mill vocational guidance program. The use 
of а work trial situation appears to be useful in 
providing an observational basis for determining the 
behavior of the client under varying working condi- 
tions. This program, as utilized in the JVS in 
Chicago, is described.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
_ 7863. Princenthal, Herman Н. Response to voca- 
tional guidance : veterans with functional psychiatric 
disorders compared with other disabled veterans. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 127-128.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 213 pages, $2.66, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4530. 

7864. Strong, Edward K., Jr. Manual for the 


Vocational Interest Blank for Women. Revised 
Blank. (Form W) and Scales. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1951. 19 p. 15¢.— 


(See J. consult. Psychol., 1952, 16, 160.) 

‚ 7865. Strong, Edward K., Jr. Other psychometric 
instruments. С. Vocational Interest Test for men 
and women. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 789-796.— The 
rationale and clinical uses of the Strong test are 
described along with 3 illustrative cases—L. A 
Pennington, 


(See also abstracts 7481, 7487, 7488) 
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7866. Adorna, Theodor W. Zum Verhiltis von 
Psychoanalyse und Gesellschaftstheorie. (The re- 
lationship between psychoanalysis and social science 
theory.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 1-18.—It has been 
the merit of the neo-Freudians to draw the attention 
of psychoanalysis to social theories. The author 
criticises the neo-Freudians for various reasons: 
neglect of childhood memories, too much stress on 
the influence of milieu, too much conformity toward 
existing society and therefore too much stress on 
adjustment.—E, Barschak. 


7867. Chugunov, S. A. Znachenie élektroenfse- 
falografii dlía raspoznavaniíà narushenii vysshei 
nervnoi deíátel'nosti v klinike. (The significance of 
electroencephalography for the discernment of dis- 
turbances of higher nervous activity in the clinic.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 26-33.—Ex- 
amples of electroencephalographic study are adduced 
to show that it is reasonable to assume that the 
“electroencephalographic method, if suitably devel- 
oped, [will be] of undoubted value in the clinic for 
getting at knowledge of [those] principles of higher 
nervous activity which were established by I. P. 
Pavlov."—41. D. London. 


7868. Galdston, Iago. Psychiatry for everyman in 
his everyday life. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 1-13. 
—A philosophical discussion of man’s need to find 
satisfactions no longer part of everyday life. Using 
the home, the status of woman and the present-day 
role of religion, Galdston points out how these three 
institutions have lost much of the earlier significance 
and meaning and thus fail to supply the orientation 
and security man needs. Hence his interest and 
demand that psychiatry supply him the explanation" 
at least for these deficits.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7869. Korsakov, S. S. Dve vstupitel'nykh lekfsit 
S. S. Korsakova. (Two introductory lectures of 
S. S. Korsakov.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 
52(1), 7-11.—Two introductory lectures, delivered 
by Korsakov in 1891, are reproduced.—I. D. London. 


7870. Masserman, Jules H. Experimente über 
psychodynamische Probleme. (Experiments on 
psychodynamic problems.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 
102-120.— The biodynamic experiments on animals, 
which the author describes, support the opinion of 
psychiatrists that electric shock and other drastic 
forms of therapy may be useful in certain new and 
acute psychoses. Their indiscriminate use may, 
however, be dangerous because of possible cerebral 
damages. Most recent laboratory experiments con- 
firm this opinion in regard to lobotomy, lobectomy, 
and thalamotomy.—E. Barschak. 

7871. Molochek, A. I. Vzglíady S. S. Korsakova 
na psikhogennye reakísii v klinike psikhicheskikh 
boleznei. (S. 5. Korsakov's views on psychogenous 
reactions in the clinicology of mental diseases.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 19-25.—A discus- 
sion of certain of Korsakov's views; from which 
the conclusion is drawn that the “physiological 
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treatment, given by S. S. Korsakov to psychogenous 
reactions, showed the close dependence [obtaining] 
between neurosis and the pathological development 
of personality which is one of the chief links for 
transition into complex psychotic states.”—J, D. 
London, 


7872. Moor, Paul. Zur Psychologie und Püda- 
gogik des inneren Haltes. (Psychology and educa- 
tion of "inner support.") Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 
144 154.—What gives "inner support" to man and 
how must man be so that something can give him 

- inner support? The author discusses these questions 
in connection with heredity. He also mentions 
philosophical and educational reasons for under- 
standing problem behavior, which to him, might be 
оаа as lack of "inner support."—E. Bar- 
schak. 


7873. Murakami, M. The relationship between 
Schizophrenia and neuroses. Folia psychiat, neur. 
jap., 1951, 5, 55-60.— Three case histories are used 
as a basis for commenting upon the significance of 
the transition from neurotic-like symptoms to those 
of schizophrenia. They follow the Meyerian concept 
that schizophrenia results in situations in which 
there is repeated frustration in the effort to adapt 
to the environment. They appear to explain the 
transition in symptoms from pre-psychotic to 
psychotic states as the expression of a more profound 
personality regression than occurs in the neuroses, 
and relate this to the teachings of Janet.— (Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


7874. Ombredane, A. Distinction et mise en 
place des aspects de la projection. (Distinction and 
ositioning of the aspects of projection.) Bull. Gr. 
tud, Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1952, 4 (sp. no), 55-62.— 
In this attempt to classify the concept of projection 
the author distinguishes: (1) a speculary ("spécu- 
laire") form of projection by which the subject 
rojects himself just as he thinks (indicative mode) 
e is, or such as he would like (optative mode) to be; 
(2) a cathartic form in which the subject projects 
cond such as he — " to be but such as 
another person is in his place; (3) a complementar 
form (described by Allport) in which the subject 
lends to others attitudes that would justify his own 
state of mind. Several examples illustrate these 
aspects of projection.—A, Pinard. 
7875. Pichot, P. Com 
“scatter” en psychopathologie: méthodes et per- 
spectives. (Inter-test comparisons and scatter in 
psychopathology : methods and Perspectives.) Bull, 
Gr. Etud. Psychol, Univ. Paris, 1952, 4 (sp. no.), 
51-54.— The aim of this article is to point to the 
existence of statistical methods, not very much in 
use yet, and applicable to groups of numerical 
results. Following a critical review of the better 
known methods, the method of the discriminating 
function, originally proposed by Fisher, is considered 
es being EN most деа for the statistical 
ysis of the psychological patterns of vario 
nosological groups.—A. Pinard. is 


inter-tests et 
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7876. Popoy, E. 2. О dvukh vstupitel’nykh 1 
fakh S. S. Korsakova. (On two iod S < 
lectures of S. S. Korsakov.) Zh. Nevropat. Раі, 
1952, 52(1), 11-12—Comments оп two lectures 
delivered by Korsakov іп 1891.—J. D. London. 


7877. Sadler, William S. Practice of psychiatry, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Mosby, 1953. 1183 p. $15.00.— 
Brings “Modern psychiatry" (see 20: 4639) up-to- 
date and includes several new features. There is 
a new chapter devoted to the attitudinal pathoses; 
a chapter deals with psychosomatic medicine; the 
chapter on classification of personality has been 
enlarged to include Sheldon's; and the chapter on 
psychiatric tests has been expanded. Schools of 
psychiatry are discussed in the appendix. 307-item 
bibliography. 35-page glossary.—4. J. Sprow. 

7878. Selye, Hans. The general-adaptation- 
syndrome in its relationships to neurology, psychol- . 
ogy, and psychopathology. In Weider, A., Contribu- 
tions toward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 234— 
274.—This chapter reprinted from Stress sets forth 
the application of the concept of stress to the be- 
havior disorders, reviews the evidences in support of 
this integration, and provides suggestions for thera- 
peutic approaches. 247-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


7879. Snezhnevskil, А. V., ef al. Ot redaktsii, 
(From the editorial board.) Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiate, 
1952, 52(1), 4-5.—In conformity with the "just 
criticisms” directed against the journal, Neuro- 
pathology and Psychiatry, it is necessary to make of 
it “a militant organ of the materialist direction" and 
see to it that it “decisively struggle to realize the 
decisions of the ЕСЕБИ ааа [of 19507." It 
should "actively advance the creative development 
of Pavlovian theory in [psychiatry and „ neuro- 
pathology] and not permit the penetration into its 
pages of articles which distort and vulgarize the 
great Pavlovian theory. . . ."—J. D. London. 


7880. Storch, A.  Existenzphilosophische Rich- 
tungen in der modernen Psychopathologie: Er- 
widerung zu R. de Rosa. (Existence-philosophi 
directions in contemporary psychopathology : a reply 
to R. de Rosa.) Nervenarzt, 1952, 23, 421-423,— 
A reply to an earlier polemic against "existence- 
philosophical directions in contemporary psycho- 
pathology" (see 27: 2819). In contrast to a psycho- 
pathology bound by traditional views and a narrow 
conception of "clinical facts," an existence-philo- 
sophical approach enquires after the ‘world of the 
patient and the ways in which he is related to self, 
others and surroundings." —E. W. Eng. 


7881. Weider, Arthur. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
Contributions toward medical psychology; hen 
and psychodiagnostic methods. New York: Rote 
Press, 1953. 2 vols. xxv, 885 p. $12.00.—Design 
for advanced college and postgraduate students, the 
volumes aim “to present a balanced group 0 
significant professional contributions by outstanding 
authorities in the field of medical psychology." Tl ili 
first volume is in 3 parts: Part 1 (2 chapters) de 
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with professional relationships, Part 2 (5 chape 
considers psychological foundations, Part (11 
chapters) discusses psychosomatic relationships. 
Volume 2 (11 chapters) is given over to psycho- 
diagnostic test methods and medical practice. 
Chapters not previously abstracted are abstracted 
in this issue.—L. A. Pennington. 

7882. Wolff, Harold G. Life stress and bodily 
disease. In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical 
psychology, (see 27: 7881), 315-367.— Patterns of 
defense to stress, including offense, ejection-riddance, 
"holding fast," metabolism changes, and others are 
described by reference to experimental data and 
their relationships to biology, psychology, and cul- 
ture. Human reaction to threat “тау be more 
important than response to assaults.”  90-item 
bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 7641) 
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7883. Höfler, Rudolf, Die Schwachbegabten. 
(Feebleminded children.) WN. Bl. Taubstummen- 
bildung, 1952, 6, 325-338.—Feebleminded children 
who are capable of learning spoken language should 
participate in pre-school courses and limiting the 
training to certain forms of usage of language and 
particular emphasis on training the manual skills 
should facilitate their becoming useful members of 
society. Special institutions for the feebleminded 
meet these requirements best. Under certain cir- 
cumstances such institutions may have to be 
established on the basis of interstate arrangements. 
For a differential diagnosis of the intelligence defi- 
ciency special tests that do not necessitate the use 
of language will have to be administered.—P. L. 
Krieger. 

7884. Kirman, Brian H. Epilepsy 
Arch. Dis. Childh., 1951, 26, 501-503.—A case report 
of a 9-yr.-old with necropsy findings.— (Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7885. Mitchell, William C., Jr. Learning in un- 
differentiated and familial mental defectives : a study 
to differentiate the bona fide mental defective from 
the so-called pseudo-defective. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 125.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New 
York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 151 

ges, $1.89, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

ich., Publ. No. 4146. 

7886. National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

for the exceptional child. Washington, 
D. C.: Author, 1952. 25 p. 75€. (Mimeo.)— 
Contains 3 papers by staff members of Catholic 
schools dealing with problems of retarded children : 

The message of ‘My son's story,” by Sister Miriam 
Teresa; “Тһе story of St. Rita's Home for Children,” 
by Sister Mary Sebastian; and “How nts help 
their exceptional children," by Sister M. Theodore. 

7887. Stacey, Chalmers L., & Cantor, Gordon. 
(Syracuse U., №. Y.) The use of Zaslow's test of 
Concept formation on a group of subnormals. J. 


in mongolism. 
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clin. Psychol, 1953, 9, 51-53.—Zaslow's test of 
concept formation is described. It was given to 30 
borderline and 30 moron adolescent girls. “The 
results were analyzed in the same manner as that 
used by Zaslow in his work with a group of schizo- 
phrenics and normals. The performance of the sub- 
normal group tended to parallel that of the schizo- 
phrenic subjects." When comparing borderline and 
moron S's on the task, the only significant difference 
appeared on Part B; the borderlines grasped the 
concept better than did morons,—L. B. Heathers. 

7888. Stevens, Phyllis Wolfe. The performance 
of delinquent and non-delinquent defectives in a 
level of aspiration ent. U. N.C. Rec., 1952, 
No. 506, 224.—Abstract of M.A, thesis. 


(See also abstracts 7794, 7806, 7925) 
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7889, Abrams, Arnold. Effects of thera) 
, group и 


* upon аа characteristics of a 


group of institutionalized male sex offenders. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 114.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 205 pages, $2.56, University 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No, 4508. 

7890. Balint, Michael. Über Liebe und Hass. 
(On live and hate.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 19-33. 
—The case history of a 40-year-old woman is told to 
illustrate the sequence: love, hate, and anxiety 
which, according to the author, is a per tual 
sequence. To indicate the role of transfer in 
analytical situations, the difference between primi- 
tive and mature love, the comparison between love 
and hate, and various therapeutic solutions are 
discussed.—E. Barschak. 

7891. Beres, David. Clinical notes on aggression 
in children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 7, 241- 
263.—The data indicate that ego disturbances and 
unsatisfactory fusion with libido are of greater 
importance in evaluating aggressive manifestations 
in children than is the minimization of frustration.— 
D. Prager. теу 

7892. Bibring, Edward. Das Problem der 

ession. (The problem of depression.) Psyche, 
Heidel, 1952, 6, 81-101.—Freud first attempted to 
discriminate between grief (Trauer) and melancholia. 
Rado's, Fenichel's, and Edith Jacobson's contribu- 
tions are discussed. The author raises the question 
if all types of depression can be back to a 
common denominator. He denies it. 15 references. 


їсго- 


—E. Barschak. in 
7893. Bonaparte, Marie. Masturbation death 
ora патлу Psycho- 


ession of masturbation. 
anal. Stud. Child., 1952, 7, 170-172.— The віппіп 
child felt she could cause her own death or the dea 
of others through her masturbation. Compulsive 
confession of masturbation was necessary in order to 
be granted absolution and reassurance.— D. Prager. 


. Donnell, Catherine, & Glick, Selma J. 
wish Board of Guardians, New York.) Back 
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ground factors in 100 cases of Jewish unmarried 
mothers. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 29, 152-160. 
—This study emphasizes the fact that ego weakness 
may play an important and unsuspected role in 
unwed mothers by “permitting an acting out of 
psychological problems.” Furthermore, the inter- 
relationship of such factors as parental attitudes, 
death or absence of one parent, broken homes, con- 
fusion regarding proper sex identification, relations 
with putative father, and of precipitating factors are 
stressed. Treatment to prevent recurrence of the 
initial pregnancy must be directed toward much more 
frequent and more intensive case work procedures 
along lines which are suggested.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
7895. Giese, Hans. Zur Psychopathologie der 
homosexuellen Partnerwahl. (Psychopathology of 
homosexual partner-choice.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1953, 1, 223-225.—Observations based on a 
5 year study of 2000 homosexual men and 100 homo- 
sexual women. The homosexual man is usually in- 
capable of stable relations with a male partner. 
Female homosexual relationships, on the other hand, 
are usually lasting and firm. “. .. the relationship 
of male partners demonstrates the inconstant char- 
acter of male sexuality in contrast to the constant, 
dependable, and in the final analyis, firm character 
of feminine sexuality." Characteristic of the male 
homosexual are: recapitulation of youthful experi- 
ences, disintegration of relationships, and use of 
roles, gestures, and mannerisms. This is the char- 
acteristic deception of male sexuality coming to the 
fore. By contrast, a rare case of a stable male 
homosexual “marriage” is described.—E. W. Eng. 
7896. Harms, Н. E., & Soniat, T. L. L. (Tulane 

U., New Orleans, La.) The meaning of fatigue. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1952, (March), 311-317.— 
80% of patients complaining of fatigue are psycho- 
neurotic. Causes of fatigue are discussed under two 
heads: (1) debilitating illness in which constitutional 
make-up and reaction to illness play a role; (2) emo- 
tional disorders (fatigue due to lack of motivation; 
fatigue due to nervous tension and anxiety; fatigue 
in depressed patients; "the business man's syn- 
drome" of fatigue; hysterical attacks of fatigue; 
fatigue due to chronic inhibitions of ego-function). 
Psychotherapy is indicated in psychoneurotic fatigue 
with drug therapy used only to release tension or for 
patient to give free expression about himself.—F, C, 
Sumner. 

: 7897. Husted, H. H. Personality and sex con- 
flicts; living and learning in our neurotic society. 
New York: McBride Company, 1952. 265 p. $3.95. 
—This book which is designed for professional and 
lay people discusses the various Sources of maladjust- 
ment in our present-day society and points out the 
ways and means by which human beings can achieve 
greater happiness emphasizing the spiritual aspects 
oflife. Examples from religion, the various fields of 
arts, and results from scientific studies Support the 
Views expressed in the 18 chapters.— M. J. - Stanford. 

7898. Lolis, Kathleen. “Не bites!" Under. 
standing the Child, 1953, 22, 22-24.— Describes 
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progress made with a young immigrant pupil treated 
by the school psychologist —W. Coleman, * 

7899. Matussek, Paul. Zur Psychodynamik des 
Glücksspielers. (On the psychodynamics of the 
gambler.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 232-252, 
—Review of a case of pathological gambling, after a 
1.5-уеаг favorable psychoanalysis. 3 conscious 
motives were: (1) urge for possession, (2) striving for 
power and prestige, (3) flight from everyday life, 
Underlying these were experiences of (1) a feeling 
of lack of individuality, (2) a world perceived аз 
depersonalized in which only material Possession 
mattered, (3) a belief in the accidental character of 
success. In the unconscious background were 
“good” and “bad” mother images, with evidence of 
disturbance in the early oral period. At this level, 
gambling represented an attempt to secure the 
“good mother”; however, since the patient could not 
feel his gains were real, he played until he lost 
everything.—E. W. Eng. 

7900. Robie, Theodore R. Minimal electro- 
stimulation therapy for barbiturate poisoning. Conf. 
Neurol., 1952, 12, 368-380.— The author describes a 
new method of resuscitation in cases of barbiturate 
intus. Minimal faradic stimulation continued 
or many hours has saved the lives of patients who 
had taken dosages greater than are usually con- 
sidered lethal and who had been in coma for hours 
and even days before electrostimulation had been 
initiated. 30 references.— M. L. Simmel. 

7901. Schwidder, Werner. Die hypnoanalytische 
Behandlung eines jugendlichen Bettnissers. (The 
hypnoanalytic treatment of a juvenile bed wetter.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 2, 10-15. 
—A 16-year old male enuretic is seen in hypno- 
analytic treatment for 11 sessions of 90 minutes each. 
By focussing on the patient's repressed wishes for 
love and security and on his tendency to submit to 
aggression in a passive-dependent attitude, the 
therapist succeeds in alleviating the symptom in the 
first session. The patient is drafted into an auxiliary 
military organization immediately after successful 
termination of the treatment. Follow-up showed 
that the enuresis did not reappear.—4A. О. Ross. 

7902. von Stockert, Е. С. Der enthemmte 
Mensch. (The uninhibited person.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1953, 1, 154-162.— Just as higher levels 
of the nervous system control lower ones, so com- 
mittments to personal values enable control of im- 
pulses. During the last war, loss of ideal and ma- 
terial goals often preceded appearance of antisocial 
behavior. If the family remained intact and co- 
hesive, however, moral disintegration was, limited. 
Cases of suicide and alcoholism are cited in which 
sudden or gradual loss of significant values precede 
impulsive behavior which was followed by guilt ani 
self-destructive action —E. W. Eng. y 

7903. Zulliger, Hans. Ein Ablosungs-Konflikt. 
(A conflict of emancipation.) Psyche, Heidel., 6 
210-218.—An interpretation of the Z-test by а 145 
year old girl is used to discuss the emancipation of а 
girl from her parents.—E. Barschak. 
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7904. Boland, John L., Jr. (U. Oklahoma, Sch. 
Med., Oklahoma City.) Speech therapy. Oklahoma 
Teach., 1952, (Dec.), 19-20; 31.—A consideration of 
| the causes of speech disorders, what the speech 

therapist does, what the teacher can do, and the 
teacher’s responsibility “to provide the warm, 
human understanding and wise guidance necessary to 
create a tolerant and accepting emotional climate in 
T the classroom."—4A. J. Sprow. Н 
7905. Fernau-Horn, Helene. Hemmungszirkel 
und Ablaufszirkel in der Pathogenese und Therapie 
des Stotterns.  (Inhibition-circle and sequence- 
circle in patho-genesis and therapy of stammering.) 
Med. Mschr., 1952, 5, 323-327.—The author gives a 
method based on depth psychology to cure stam- 
merer-neuroses, but not core-neuroses. According 
to the inhibition-circle of J. Schultz, (experience of 
being inhibited, excitement (emotional), breathing 
inhibition, sound formation inhibition, speaking in- 
hibition), the idea of undisturbed and calm breathing 
апа simultaneous speaking, (the patient is made 
conscious of what goes on when he speaks and is 
required to repeat mechanically what is said to him), 
| makes for clearly thought out speaking habits due 
to the experience of not being inhibited any longer 
"(which was made conscious), thus the inhibition 
circle is being broken up.—P. L. Krieger. 

_ 7906. Fontes, Vitor. Linguagem infantil. (Speech 

troubles in children.) Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 

11, 229-244.—A lecture given during a course in 
pediatrics deals with speech troubles as related to 
Neurotic conditions in children. Developmental 
| aspects of speech are traced, and a brief, practical 
_ outline of speech defects is proposed and described, 
both etiologically and pathogenically.—K. К. 
_ Fassett. 
7907. Hennig, Arthur. Erfahrungen aus einem 
Sprachheillehrgang. (Experiences gained from a 
Speech therapy course.) N. Bl. Taubstummenbil- 
dung, 1952, 6, 45-51.— The author reports about the 
Success of a 6 months’ speech therapy course con- 
_\ ducted with 113 children in the city of Osnabriick. 
— The guiding principle of everything that was done 
n the way of group therapy was that utmost atten- 
— tion be given to the individual child. A special 
report about each child was made for local govern- 
mental authorities. Cooperation between doctor and 
teacher is particularly fruitful when influencing the 
child is left to the teacher and influencing the parents 
_18 left to the doctor.—P. L. Krieger. * 


7908. Oléron, Pierre. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
Etudes sur le langage mimique des sourds-muets. 
Les procédés d'expression. (Studies in the 
language of mimicry, of deaf mutes. I. The process 
9! expression.) Année psychol., 1952, 52, 47-81.— 
The language of deaf mutes is visual, utilizing 
Sestures, attitudes and movements. Some general 
tends are classified and defined. 3 types of gestures 
Те explained with the conclusion that variations in 
€xpression exclude a purely arbitrary foundation. 
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60 photographic illustrations present the movements 
that characterize most of the gestures described — 
С. E. Bird. 


7909. Panse, Fr., Kandler, G., & Leischner, A. 

Klinische und sprachwissentschaftliche Untersuch- 
ungen zum Agrammatismus. (Clinical and linguistic 
research of “agrammatism.’’) Stuttgart: Georg 
Thieme, 1952. 72 p. DM 6.— The rare case of an 
aphasia patient who had taken his Ph.D. in philology 
is presented by a team of 2 physicians and a linguist. 
His speech is analysed in spontaneous talk, in gram- 
matical categories and in grammatical achievement. 
Agrammatism (at least this case) is an amnesic 
phenomenon. “Syntactical tools" are not remem- 
bered fast and reliably. For further research are 
recommended: (1) adjustment of terminology, 
(2) examination of spontaneous talk in more studies 
of aphasia patients, and (3) studies of patients who 
speak non-Indo-European languages. 84-item bibli- 
ography.—E. Kats. 
. 7910. Symonds, Charles. Aphasia. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1953, 16, 1-6.— The author 
discusses the problem of localization of anatomical 
arrangements or "physiological dispositions" sub- 
serving the psychological functions affected in 
various types of aphasia. Word-blindness, word- 
deafness, difficulty in naming objects, motor aphasias 
and agraphia are described with clinical illustrations. 
—М. І. Simmel. , 


(See also abstract 7766) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


7911. Altavilla, Enrico. Valeur et limites d'une 
théorie monogénésique du crime fondée sur les 
troubles affectifs. (Value and limits of a mono- 
genetic theory of crime based on the affective 
disturbances.) Theoria, 1952, 18, 113-138.— The 
maladies of egoism, which is derived from the instinct 
of self preservation, destroy love of life and prepare 
the ground for suicide. Those of altruism, which is 
nourished by the gregarious instinct, destroy the 
ideo-affective bond, weaken the social sentiment and 
prepare the ground for crime. Various affective 
disorders and their relations to crime are discussed.— 
K. F. Muenzinger. 

7912. Banay, R. S. (Ed.) Penal-reform study 
projected. Med. correctional Ass. Newsltr., 1953, 3, 
5.—А six-year scale test of an adult authority in the 
Minnesota penal-correctional program is announced. 
While the control group would receive only diag- 
nostic studies, "the experimental group would be 
subject of intensive clinical services, including 
psychiatric, psychological, case-work and group work 
help." Through parole, the latter inmates would be 
returned to their communities as early as clinically 
feasible, and special parole services would be rend- 
ered them. Research would then be conducted to 
evaluate this intensive treatment as compared to the 
traditional methods applied to the controls.—M. N. 
Brown. { 


27: 7913-7922 


7913. Chazal, J. La psychologie dans l'évolution 
dela justice pénale. (Psychology in the evolution of 
penal law.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1952, 4 (sp. no.), 105—110.—In order that the juvenile 
courts may apply security, education and re-educa- 
tion judgments it must be able to understand the 
bio-socio-psychological personality of the young 
delinquent in its complexity, movement and dy- 
namism. The judge needs the help of various 
technicians: medical specialists, psychologists, social 
workers, educators and vocational guidance coun- 
selors working as a team. “Diagnosis and prognosis 
must lead to practical suggestions to the judge on 
both educative and therapeutic levels.—.D. Bélanger. 

7914. Clark, Jerry Н. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara.) Additional applications of the AWOL Reci- 
divist Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 62-64.—The 
author's AWOL scale from the MMPI was given to 
104 men who went AWOL while in basic taining; 30 
of these had been AWOL once, 74 two or more times. 
The original scale differentiated these two groups at 
the 5% level but only 10 of the original differentiat- 
ing items remained differentiating. On the original 
scale, the total AWOL group obtained very signifi- 
cantly higher scores than 91 recent inductees and 
than 57 hospitalized schizophrenics.—L. B. Heathers. 

7915. Collignon, Théo. La recherche des causes 
criminogénes chez les enfants, (Investigation into 
the causes of criminal tendencies in children.) 
Criança portug., 1951-1952, 11, 45-87.— The move- 
ment of social defense, directed by Count F. Grama- 
tica of Genoa, rests on principles of preventive 
educational and environmental measures, revision 
of ideas of what is antisocial, and improvement in 
legislative and judicial procedures.  Heredity is 
important, and some children's constitutions pre- 
dispose to delinquency, making social recovery 
difficult. Movies, night-clubs, literature, have bad 
effects on the young. Sociologists and governments 
should give priority to problems affecting children 
growing up in the present disturbed social atmos- 
phere.—K. К. Fassett. 

7916. Drummond, Isabel. The sex paradox. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1953. x, 369 p. 
$5.00.—An analytic survey of sex and the law in 
contemporary America, and especially of laws relat- 
ing to sex motivated murder, juvenile sex delin- 
quency, rape and incest, sodomy, exhibitionism, 
prostitution, abduction and seduction, obscenity and 
defamation, and the marriage relationship. Con- 
cludes that "certainly the subject of sex crime 
deserves as much concerted effort devoted to it as do 
commercial dealings.” —A. Ellis. 

7917. Epps, Phyllis, & Parnell, В. W. Physique 
and temperament of women delinquents compared 
with women undergraduates. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1952, 25, 249-255.—Corresponding differences in 
physique and temperament were found in contrasting 
groups of delinquent and student women. Delin- 
quents tend to be shorter and heavier, more muscular 
and fat, and show dominance of somatotonia and 
viscerotonia over cerebrotonia. Also, affective- 
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conative (Sheldon's psychiatric index) exaggeration 
in delinquents was found. Special characteristics 
of the delinquent sample are discussed.—C. L. 
Winder. 


7918. Ezzat, E. Crime and sociology. Egypt. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 8, 49-67.—Sociologically crime is not 
an individual phenomenon explained through con- 
stitutional and psychological factors. This approach 
emphasizes the criminal and not crime. Crime is a 
social phenomenon caused by factors present in 
society before the individual's birth. These factors 
are the weakening of the family influence on its 
members, and of religion and political bodies on 
their adherents. Crime should not be treated by 
revenge but by making punishment and opportunity 
for thought and atonement on the part of the 
criminal and for forgiveness on the part of society.— 
І. Н. Melikian. 


7919. Hodge, R. Sessions; Walter, У. J, & 
Walter, W. Grey. Juvenile delinquency: an electro- 
physiological, psychological and social study. Brit. 
J. Delinquency, 1953, 3, 155-172.—100 successive 
male admissions, ages 10-17 to the Kindswood 
Classifying School were given EEG examinations. 
74 features rated on a four point scale were obtained 
as well as 19 independently obtained psychosocial 
measures. 200 contingencies were calculated, of 
which only there were significant (P .99). These 
were: good attitude to mother or mother. figure, to 
friends, to leisure, which were associated with Delta 
rhythms.—R. J. Corsini. 


7920. Schulman, Irving. (Guidance Inst., Read- 
ing, Pa.) The dynamics of certain reactions of 
delinquents to group psychotherapy. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 334-343.—Group psycho- 
therapy with delinquents usually does not result in 
basic personality change. There is some transfer- 
ence in the group situation but little insight or 
reality testing. Because of the rudiments of positive 
transference, the group can be used as an introduc- 
tion to individual treatment.—N. M. Locke. 


7921. Seelig, Ernst. Lehrbuck der Kriminologie. 
(2 Auf.) (Manual of criminology.) (2nded.) Graz, 
Austria: Kienreich, 1951. xv, 334 p.—The first 
section is concerned with the mechanics of the 
criminal act: classification of criminal types, types 0 
criminal activities, criminal statistics, and research. 
The second section is concerned with the battle 
against criminals: punishment, detection, methods 
of interrogation, and various forms of dealing with 
criminals including fines, probation and parole— 
R. J. Corsini. 


7922. Stern, E. Analyse d’un cas d’un jeune 
délinquant à l'aide du “Thematic Apperception 
Teat” de Murray. (Case analysis of a young 
delinquent by means of Murray's Thematic Apper- 
ception Test.) Crianga portug., 1951-1952, 11, 209- 
222.—Since delinquency is a psychosocial phe- 
nomenon, psychological methods are needed in 
treatment, and projectives help to gain insight into 
the delinquent's emotions. To demonstrate this, the 
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case is cited of a teen-ager, having committed theft, 
who was given the TAT. By this means, confession 
by the delinquent was obtained when other means 
had failed; suggestions were also gained from the 
TAT for prognosis and treatment.—XK. К. Fassett. 

7923. [Tappan, Paul W.] (New York U.) Com- 
parative survey on juvenile delinquency: Part I. 
North America. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, Division of Social 
Welfare, 1952. vii, 132 p. $1.00.—The report is one 
of five on juvenile delinquency which are intended 
to survey world practices. Contents include: de- 
finitions, historical evolution of methods of treat- 
ment, community services, courts, methods of 
treatment, programs for prevention of delinquency, 
the relation of such programs to regional character- 
istics, and a survey of general trends. A statement 
of policy and principles in relation to juvenile 
delinquency formulated by 5 authorities in the field 
of delinquency at the Berkshire International Forum 
in 1951 concludes this survey.  193-item bibli- 
ography.—R. J. Corsini. 

7924. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.), & Faigenbaum, David. Patterns in 
delinquency. J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 78-81.— 
“The complete police records for 1170 boys were 
analyzed. For the 864 with more than one police 
contact, the first and last juvenile offenses were 
compared. . . . For the majority of the group, no 
reliable prediction as to last offense could be made 
from the nature of the first offense. This lends 
Support to the view that delinquency is frequently 
the product of a generalized personality disorganiza- 
tion of some type."—L. B. Heathers. 

7925. Weber, Hilda. The ‘borderline defective’ 
delinquent. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1953, 3, 173-184. 
—Early opinions about the importance of mental 
deficiency as an etiological factor in delinquency now 
appear to be extreme. The IQ as the sole criterion 
for social deficiency is inadequate, some individuals 
rating 70 are socially competent, while others with 
IQ's that are in the average range appear clinically 
to be mentally and socially defective. Psychotherapy 
with defective delinquents is possible. A sympathetic 
and understanding therapeutic atmosphere is neces- 
sary for success. Often, manipulation of the en- 
vironment is the best procedure to effect better social 


adjustment. 27 references.—R. J. Corsini. 
PsycHOSES 
7926. Bauer, Irvingl. (Bellevue Hosp, New 


York), & Gurevitz, Saul. Group therapy with 
Parents of schizophrenic children. Int. J. Group 
Psychother., 1952, 2, 344-357.— The dynamics, goals, 
and techniques of group therapy with parents of 
Schizophrenic children are discussed. Group psycho- 

егару enables the parents to gain insight into the 
child's problem, their relation with the child, and 
their own emotional make-up. The results are 
better adjustment in the child, reductions in family 
tension, and an expansion in the personality of the 
parents.—N. M. Locke. 


27: 7923-7930 


„7927. Bell, John E., & Siegel, Edward L. Psycho- 
diagnostic methods at work: the case of Gregor, 
In Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 7881), 806-845.—To illustrate the 
dovetailing of results from a series of psychological 
tests administered to the single case (schizophrenic) 
the authors provide data from the Wechsler (in- 
cluding observations of Gregor's behavior during 
testing), Rapaport's word association list, Bender's 
Visual-Motor Gestalt test, human figure drawings, 
Thematic Apperception Test stories, the Rorschach, 
the Rotter-Willerman Sentence Completion Test, 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration study, and from 
interview when the case history is taken. The 
results are then interpreted.—L. A, Pennington. 


7928. Chapman, А. H., & Reese, D. G. (U. S. 
Coast Guard Rec. Center, Cape May, N. J.) Homo- 
sexual signs in Rorschachs of early schizophrenics. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 30-32.—"'The Rorschachs 
of the [6] schizophrenics showed markedly elevated 
scores of homosexual responses. It is felt that this 
evidence tends to support the concept that in the 
process of a schizophrenic break, the patient passes 
through a period when homosexual drives are 
significant and prominent." 3 of the patients had 
paranoid delusions; none of the patients was aware 
of homosexual urges or preoccupations. The 3 
paranoid patients contributed 10 of the 15 castration 
and phallic responses.—L. B. Heathers. 

7929. Degan, James W. (MIT, Cambridge, 
Mass.) Dimensions of functional psychosis. Psy- 
chometr. Monogr., 1952, No. 6, vi, 45 p.—The 
problem of psychiatric classification is considered 
and the following observations are made: (1) that 
classification has been arrived at by analyzing the 
complexities of mental disease and ordering the 
results into types, and (2) that the analyses made are 
multivariate. This study reports the results of ап. 
attempt to determine the factors involved іп this 
nosological material. The subject used were 367 
patients diagnosed as having one of the functional 
psychoses. They were assessed by psychiatric 
judges with respect to the presence or absence of the 
32 symptoms. First and second order factors are 
enumerated. 38 references.— M. О. Wilson. 

7930. Gerard, Margaret W. (U. Illinois Sch. 
Med., Chicago), & Overstreet, Helen Mary. Tech- 
nical modification in the treatment of a schizoid boy 
within a treatment institution. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1953, 23, 171-185.—An 11.5-year-old 
atypical boy was treated by a modification of the 
classical child psychoanalytic method. This modi- 
fication included the use of more active methods of 
maintenance of the relationship with the child to 
prevent autistic withdrawal and to maintain a 
maximum reality orientation; direct symbolic inter- 
pretation; “symbolic realization,” or reliving; and 
constant reassurance by word and deed of motherly 
concern, love, and protection. This method proved 
useful in getting the child into contact sufficiently 
to make him treatable in the analytic sense of gaining 
understanding of his conflicts, interpreting them, 
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and clarifying their origins and present inappro- 
priateness.—R. E. Perl. 

7931. Green, Martin A.; Stevenson, Lewis D.; 
Fonesca, Juan E., & Wortis, S. Bernard. Cerebral 
biopsy in patients with presenile dementia. Dis. 
тетт, Syst., 1952, 13, 303-307.—15 patients showed 
gradual and progressive intellectual impairment and 
behavioral changes in the presenile period (40-60) 
without evident cause. 4 others had what was 
termed cerebral degenerative disease. Right frontal 
lobe biopsy was done and the tissue (0.5 cm. diameter 
tube of brain) stained and studied. Typical changes 
of Alzheimer's disease were found in 7 of 15 presenile 
dementia; 7 had nonspecific encephalopathy, and 1 
had changes like those in Pick's disease. Clinically, 
none of these could be differentiated, either by 
history, findings, pneumoencephalography or electro- 
encephalography.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7932. Hoenig, J., & Leiberman, D. M. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London.) The epileptic threshold in schizo- 
phrenia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1953, 16, 
30-34.— The case records of 304 diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic patients aged 7 to 46 who were given “deep 
insulin therapy" were analyzed with respect to 
epileptic phenomena during the treatment and to 
short-term clinical outcome. Days on which epi- 
leptic phenomena occurred were counted and 
expressed as a percentage of total treatment days. 
“The average of these figures is significantly higher 
in the group of patients who recovered than in those 
who did not.” Alternative interpretations of this 
finding are discussed. 16 references.— M. L. Simmel. 


7933. Kantorovich, N. V. Dalneishie nabl- 
deni pri Кһіппої terapii shizofrenii. (Further 
observations on quinine therapy of schizophrenia.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52 (1), 49-53.—Ouinine 
therapy has many advantages over insulin and 
electroconvulsive therapies, while retaining an effect- 
iveness close to that attributed to the latter thera- 
pies. Hallucinatory-paranoid schizophrenia is the 
form of schizophrenia the most responsive to quinine 
therapy, then follows the simple and hebephrenic 
forms, and finally the catatonic form. In catatonic 
uer quinine therapy is contraindicated.—]. D. 

ondon. 


1934. Levy, Sol. (U. Washington, Seattle.) The 
value of convulsive therapy in the aged with ama 
reference to combined coramine-electroshock ther- 
apy. Conf. Neurol., 1952, 12, 381-385.— Combined 
coramine-electroshock was given to 50 psychotic 
patients between 65 and 88 years of age. From 3-11 
treatments were given over periods from 4—21 days. 
“All the patients made a complete or social recovery 
from their acute psychotic episodes and their average 
stay at the hospital was from 3-4 weeks." Follow- 
ups over at least 12 months "showed that all but 2 
patients have remained well and have not had a 
relapse of their acute psychotic episodes." 13 
references.— M. L. Simmel. 


7935. Madden, John J., Luhan, Joseph A., Ka 
Leo A, & Manfredi, Harold M рац 
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psychoses in older persons. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1952, 150, 1567-1570.—Cases are reported of 
involutional psychoses, psychotic depressions, severe 
neurotic reaction, psychosis with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, paranoid psychosis, schizophrenic psychosis, 
and tonic and manic-depressive psychoses.—(Court- 
esy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7936. Mahler, Margaret Schoenberger. On child 
psychosis and schizophrenia: autistic and symbiotic 
infantile psychoses. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 286-305.—In the autistic infantile psychotic, the 
mother remains a part object, devoid of specific 
cathexis and not distinguished from inanimate 
objects. There is an inherent lack of contact with 
the human environment. In the symbiotic infantile 
psychotic the early mother-child symbiotic relation- 
ship is marked but does not progress to the point of 
object cathexis. The mother is never separated from 
the self. Mixed autistic and symbiotic cases are 
more frequent than pure cases.— D. Prager. 


7937. Maksimenko, У.І. Bor’ba в otkazom ot edy 
psikhicheski bol'nykh putém vnutrivennogo vlivaniía 
gipertonicheskogo rastvora povarennol soli. (Com- 
batting refusal of food by the mentally ill by means 
of intravenous infusion of hypertonic salt solution.) 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 53-55.—Good 
results are reported for the method. However, 
influence is temporary, and repeated applications 
are necessary.— 4. D. London. 


7938. Malamud, William. (Boston U. Med. 
School, Boston, Mass.) Developments in research on 
dementia praecox. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1953, 37, 14- 
21.—A review of the recent developments of research 
in dementia praecox carried on by a committee of 
the National Association of Mental Health under à 
grant from the Supreme Council, 33? Scottish Rite, 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction. 17 projects in all 
are reported upon.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7939. Müller-Eckhard, Hans. Ein assimilitiertes 
Judas-Schicksal und die versperrte Zuflucht in die 
Psychose. (The life of an “assimilated Judas” and 
the barred refuge into psychosis.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1952, 6, 34-48.—The case history of a prostitute 18 
told whose life ends in desolation. The author 
declines to diagnose the case as schizophrenia.— 
E. Barschak. 

7940. Raush, Harold L. (U. Michigan, Anm 
Arbor.  Perceptual constancy in schizophrenia: 
І. Size constancy. J. Pers. 1952, 21, 176-187.— 
The hypotheses to be tested were: (1) paranoid 
schizophrenics would show higher k-scores than 
normals, (2) nonparanoid schizophrenics would show 
lower k-scores than normals, and (3) the groups 
would approach each other with increased number О 
cues. Hypothesis (1) was confirmed, (2) was not 
confirmed, (3) held for paranoid-normal comparisons 
only. 27 references.— M. O. Wilson. 

7941. Rosenberg, Lotte. Kretschmer's concept of 
sensitive ideas of reference: some illustrative cases. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 202-214.— 1) Five 
cases of ‘sensitive ideas of reference’ are reviewe 
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along the lines of E. Kretschmer’s concept of the 
syndrome. 2) The aetiology, diagnosis, course and 
treatment are discussed. 3) Recognition of the 
syndrome is stressed, The appropriate psycho- 
therapeutic approach is discussed. The limited 
value of physical treatments and the advantages of 
art therapy are commented upon.’’—C, L. Winder. 

7942. Schulman, Irving. (Guidance Institute, 
Reading, Pa.) Concept formation in the schizo- 
phrenic child: a study of ego development. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 11-15.—The Object Sorting Test 
was used to evaluate concept formation. “The 
schizophrenic children showed: (1) a narrow concept 
span, (2) a marked inability to form abstract and 
functional concepts together with an excessive 
reliance on concretism, (3) an elevated frequency 
of inadequate and missing responses, (4) a complete 
absence of syncretistic responses, (5) the presence of 
symbolic responses, (6) a lack of development of 
higher order concepts with increasing age. It was 
concluded that the presence of an impaired ego in 
schizophrenic children prevents their adequately 
understanding the relationship of environmental 
objects.” —L. B. Heathers. 

7943. Seward, Georgene H. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) An experimental study of 
schizophrenic interpretations of nonrepresentational 
painting. J. Pers. 1952, 21, 205-216.—Results 
support the hypothesis that schizophrenics respond 
to pictorial art more symbolically and less realisti- 
cally than nonschizophrenics. A corollary, that 
dependence on archaic, symbolic modes of thinking 
makes schizophrenics more sensitive to specific 
unconscious symbolism of others was not confirmed. 
The latter needs further investigation. 16 refer- 
ences.— M. О. Wilson. 

7944. Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) An examination of the responses of a group of 
young normal female and a group of female psychotic 
patients on the Three-Dimensional Apperception 
Test. J. clin. Psychol, 1953, 9, 47-50.—"Two 
groups, one consisting of 22 female affiliate student 
nurses and one consisting of 17 female psychotic 
patients, were given the Three-Dimensional Apper- 
ception test. . . . The chief differences noted were 
the greater difficulty in responding to Form 13, 14, 
and 15 by the psychotic group when compared with 
the student group, the excessive initial difficulty in 
relating any theme in the psychotic group, and the 
relative disorganization, bizarre ideation, and lack of 
continuity of themes generally found in the psychotic 
group."—L. B. Heathers. 

7945. Victoroff, Victor M. Dynamics and man- 
agement of para partum neuropathic reactions. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1952, 13, 291-298.—Psychotic reactions 
in relationship to pregnancy (before, during or after 
delivery) are termed para partum psychosis. In- 
tense psychotherapy of 55 patients (190 in the total 
Series) resulted in social recovery in 23, recovery, 
Telapse, and later recovery with good insight in 12, 
symptomatic recovery in 23, recovery in 16, no 
change in 2; one patient committed suicide and one 
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was transferred to a State hospital. The psycho- 
logical illness is a result of multiple vectors of 
shifting forces related to heredity, constitution, 
environment, physical and neuropathic situations. 
There is a high percentage of relapses, so prophylaxis 
is important.— (Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 7536, 7819, 7873, 7975) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


7946. Abrams, Elias N. (VA Reg. Of., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) A comparison of normals and neuropsy- 
chiatric veterans on the Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study. J. clin. Psychol, 1953, 9, 24-26.— 
The P-F test was given to 99 outpatient veterans; 
83 of these were neurotics of whom 76 were cases of 
anxiety reactions. P-F scores for the entire patient 
group and for the neurotic group alone were com- 
pared with the test's male norms. For both the 
total group and the large sub-group of neurotics 
alone significant differences from the normative 
group were found on E-D%, N-P%, E, ande. The 
disturbed group was more ego-defensive, less extra- 
punitive, showed more aggressive dependency and 
less persistence in working out problems than the 
norm group. Those in the neurotic group also were 
more intropunitive and more guilt-ridden than 
normals whereas for the total group these two differ- 
ences were not significant but the group was signifi- 
cantly less willing to assume responsibility for its 
problems.—L. В. Heathers. 

7947. Carlile, June St. H. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test applied to neurotic and normal adoles- 
cent girls. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1952, 25, 244-248. 
—Matched pairs of 30 normal and 30 neurotic girls 
were given the TAT which was scored by the Murray 
method. Teacher ratings on selected variables were 
obtained. Neurotic sub-groups and. their controls 
were studied. Very little discriminatory power was 
found and agreement between TAT and ratings was 
slight.—C. L. Winder. 

7948. Culpin, M. Clinical psychology and some 
forgotten episodes. Brit.-med. J., 1952, 2, 955-958. 
—This paper deals with a number of hysterical 
symptoms met with in war-time, and includes a 
brief description of night-blindness of an "epidemic" 
ps observed in soldiers.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit. 

7949. Fraiberg, Selma. A critical neurosis in a 
two-and-a-half-year-old girl Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1952, 7, 173-215.— Observation of adult coitus 
by the child does not in itself bring forth the neurosis. 
When the child's own sadism has increased, he 
projects this into the sexual act as observed. The 
observed coitus may confirm previous castration 
fears.— D. Prager. 

7950. Kuhn, Roland. Zur Daseinsstruktur einer 
Neurose. (On the existence-structure of a neurosis.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953, 1, 207-222.—Descrip- 
tion and analysis of the psychotherapy of an anxiety 
neurosis, using an existence-analysis frame of refer- 


27: 7951-7961 


ence based on the concepts of Heidegger. “It is. 
shown how anxiety isolated a young woman:both 
from memory of her experienced past as well as from 
realization of her potentialities as the result of a 
neurosis precipitated by а suitor's suicide, . ‘An 
understanding of basic "existence-structures"-is of . 
unusual value for the psychotherapist.—E. Wy Eng. t 

7951. Lopez Ibor, J. J. Analyse und Kommentar: - 
der ersten Krankengeschichte von Freud über . 
Angst und Hysterie. (Analysis and ue. s 
Freud's first case history concerning anxie ya 
hysteria.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1953,.1, 19. 
206.—Review of the case history and treatment of _ 
the first patient with whom Freud employed Breuer's 
method in his own fashion. Freud concluded that 
the phobias and anxiety observed in his hysterical 
patient were the result of anxiety produced by sexual 
abstinence. What Freud's patient was anxious 
about, however, was loss of self-control in the face of 
multiple possibilities of action and experience. Such 
concern, for the ego, represents anxiety before 
"nothingness." Each phobia represents an attempt 
at a concrete solution to this crisis situation, but is 
never adequate for controlling anxiety. Hysterical 
reactions appear when one is incapable of reacting 
adequately to a concrete situation. From Freud's 
description of his case, it appears that many of the 
patient's symptoms were produced by the treatment. 

W. Eng. 

7952. Malmo, Robert B., Davis, John 
Sidney. (McGill U., Montreal, 
hysterical deafness: an expe 
J. Pers., 1952, 21, 188-204.— The S was a girl of 19 
years with complete hysterical deafness. Hearing 
was restored through CR therapy. Interpretations 
in terms of CR and neuropsychological therapy are 
given. 20 references.— M. O. Wilson. 

7953. Meiss, Margaret L. The oedipal roblem 
of a fatherless child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 216-229.—The 5 yr. old boy lost his father at 3 
yrs. and 3 mos. At age 5, he showed insomnia, 
anxiety about his mother, and obsessive thoughts 
about his father. The insomnia was to prevent 
mother from meeting father in Cockadoodle Land. 
The anxiety about mother was from fear she would 
be reunited with father if she died. The boy 
emulated and attacked the analyst's husband. The 
father's death promoted a precocious internalization 
of his prohibitions. No other cases of the results of 
the death of the father in the early phallic phase have 
been reported in the literature.— D, Prager. 

7954. Newell, H. Whitman, & Schultz, Ka: 
(U. Maryland, Baltimore.) Bri 
anxiety in a five-year-old gir! 
bsychiat., 1953, 23, 186-203. 
Pp illustrate what can be do 

or an acute emergency, in a clinic with a lon iti 

list. The 12 interviews with the 5.5 year old pos 
are summarized as well as the history obtained from 
the mother during 7 meetings. There is a follow-up. 
some discussion of psychodynamics, and an evalua- 
tion of the value of this type of therapy.—R. E. Per], 
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F., & Barza, 
Que., Can.) Total 
rimental case study. 


L. 
ef therapy for acute 
„ Amer. J. Ortho- 
—This case is presented 
ne in short-term therapy, 
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7955. Pfister-Ammende, Maria. Die Indikation 
тиг Analyse. (The indication toward psycho- 
analysis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1952, 6, 49-66,—8 case 
histories are used to show the difference between 
traumatic neurosis and infantile conditoned psycho- 
neurosis. The indication to analysis is based not 
‘only on the personality of the patient but also on the 
“libido-theoretical” situation, the physical condition, 
and the social environment. Only if other more 
simple »methods could not be used successfully, 


А psychoanalysis should be applied. 20 references. — 


E. Barschak. 

* 7956. Sperling, Melitta. Animal phobias in a 
two-year-old child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1952, 
7, 115-125.—By means of her phobias the child 
could limit the loss of reality to the phobically 
feared objects proper while maintaining her essential 
interpersonal relationships. Her phobias enabled 
her to avoid a depression or paranoid psychosis.— 
D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 7863, 7873) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


7957. Bleuler, M. “Psychosomatik” der Fett- 
sucht. (Psychosomatics of obesity.) Helv. med. 
acta., 1952, 19, 293-308.—A discussion.— (Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7958. Cohen, George. Psychological differences 
in relapsing and non-relapsing tuberculous patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 118.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 238 pages, $2.98, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4514. 

7959. Forman, F. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa.) 
Certain mechanisms in psychosomatic diseases. 
S. Afr. med. J., 1952, 26, 869-871.—Although 
psychosomatic disease has psychological overtones, 
it is by no means a problem of the imagination. The 
author points out examples where physiological 
changes occur following initial personality conflicts. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7960. Halliday, James L. Concept of a psycho- 
somatic affection. In Weider, A., Contributions to- 
ward medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 173-186.— 
Types of bodily disorders, understandable only after 
study of emotional disturbances, are defined an 
described with accompanying personality attributes 
nomothetically depicted. These concepts are then 
related to the "stress diseases." 25 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7961. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 

) The concept of functional versus organic 
disease; a critique. Med. Clin. №. Amer., 1952, 
(March), 305-310.—0O ver against the “organ ori- 
ented" approach is described the total personality 
approach to the patient under the following 2 cap- 
tions: (1) study of the patient as a total organism 
(social factors in prolongation of illness, causes 2 
neurotic adaptation in the well and the ill); (2) 
doctor-patient relationship.—F. C. Sumner. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 
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7962. Nikolaev, IU. S., & Nikolaeva, У.М. Ору . 
razgruzochno-dieteticheskoi terapii (lechebnoe go- 
lodanie) gipertonicheskoi bolezni v psikhiatricheskoi 
klinike. (An experiment in therapy,.by means of 
reducing diet (curative hunger), of the disease of 
hypertension in the psychiatric clinic.) Zh. Nevropat: 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 39-42.—The method, em-. 
ployed on cases of hypertension with psychotic in- 
volvement, consisted of complete hunger with no 
restriction of intake of water for several days, 
followed by a diet of fruits, vegetables, and mil 
Favorable results have been reported. “In patients - 
after 3 to 4 days [of food deprivation] there appears ~ 
a feeling of deep quiet, sleep is improved, and the, 
chief symptoms of the illness are significantly: re« * 
duced. Evidently the elimination of the major 
portion of the stimuli [arising] from the intero- 
ceptors of the entire alimentary tract furthers 
protective inhibition [in accordance with Pavlovian 
theory] during the [application] of therapy by 
hunger.” —I. D. London. 

7963. O'Neil, Desmond.  Uterine bleeding in 
tension states. J. Obstet. Gynaec., Brit. Emp., 1952, 
50, 234-239.—12 cases are presented of uterine 
bleeding associated with emotional tension.—(Court- 
esy of Biol Absir.) 

7964. Scull, Alvis Joe. (Stanford U., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) The challenge of the “well child.” Calif. 
Med., 1952, 77, 285-292.—Problems with psycho- 
somatic symptoms were found in 40% of 7,000 
children observed in a pediatric clinic.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7965. Sontag, Lester W. Psychosomatic aspects 
of childhood. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 275-289.—The 
nature of these disorders, as differentiated from 
adult psychosomatic disturbances, their relationships 
to constitution, to types of rearing, and the goals 
they often consciously serve, are set forth. 5 
illustrative case reports. 15 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7966. Stokvis, Berthold. Die *Organpsychose" 

Meng) in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die psychosomatische 

edizin. (“Organ psychosis’ (Meng) in its im- 
portance to psychosomatic medicine.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1952, 6, 228-240.—The development of 
Psychosomatic thinking in medicine is discussed in 
relation to Freudian concepts. Unsolved conflict 
Situations in early childhood are of importance for 
later “Organ Psychosis.” The concept “Organ 
Neurosis” and Meng's concept “Organ Psychosis” 
are discussed. Psychoanalysis as a diagnostic tool 
18 recommended. 50 references.—E. Barschak. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


7967. Andreev, A. І. О lechenii épilepsii po 
metodu E. І, Karmanovoi. (On the treatment of 
epilepsy by the method of E. I. Karmanova.) Zh. 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1952, 52(1), 34-38.—‘‘Prelimi- 
пагу verification of this method has shown its un- 
doubted effectiveness and its relative simplicity." 
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However, “for final judgment of the stability of the 
attained outcomes further observation of the 
[tréated] patients is necessary." There exist, as 
yet, no “theoretically based conceptions on the 


+. mechanism of the curative action of [Karmanova's] 


préparation. . . .."—. D. London. 

1.2968. Brock, Samuel. (New York U., Coll. Med.) 
basis of clinical neurology: the anatomy and 
ology of the nervous system in their application 
to'clinicalneurology. (3rded.) Baltimore: Williams 


4&.Wilkins, 1953. xii, 510 p. $7.00.—Gross and 


ieroscopic anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
ystem are described with special emphasis on rela- 
tions to clinical signs of nervous disorders, and with 
discussion of behavioral factors related to neural 
lesions. This edition has been revised in the light 
of research during the eight years since the second 
edition. 16-page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7969. Collis, W. R. F., & O’Donnell, Mary. (Inc. 
Orthopaedic Hosp., Dublin, Eire. Cerebral palsy. 
Arch. Dis. Childh., 1951, 26, 387-398.—4A review of 
the literature and discussion of treatment, etc.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7970. de Echelecu y Canino, Francisco Javier. 
Síndrome neuropsíquico encontrado en la post- 
meningoencefalitis urliana. (Neurophysical syn- 
drome found in postmeningoencephalitis-urliana). 
Criança portug., 1951-1952, 11, 177-207.—4A neuro- 
logical syndrome, believed not to have been previ- 
ously reported, was observed in several cases of 
postencephalitis-urliana, the symptoms being grim- 
aces, opening and shutting of eyes, gestures, choreo- 
athetoid movements, irritability, etc. Vitamin E 
healed the lesions when given soon after appearance 
of the symptoms: another group of cases, left 
untreated for several years, resulted in oligophrenia 
and did not respond to any kind of treatment.— 
K. K. Fassett. 

7971. Fink, Max; Green, Martin, & Bender, 
Morris B. (New York U. Coll. Med.) The Face- 
Hand Test as a diagnostic sign of organic mental 
syndrome. Neurology, 1952, 2, 46-58.—Double 
simultaneous tactile stimulation of face and hand 
has diagnostic value in this syndrome. Such patients 
make errors on multiple trials and on repeated days, 
whereas normal and schizophrenic adults do not 
make persistent errors. The errors increase with 
apathy and lethargy, with the confusion associated 
with anesthesia and with post convulsive confusion, 
but not with aphasia per se.—C. E. Henry. 

7972. Greenblatt, Milton, & Myerson, Paul G. 
Psychosurgery. In Weider, A., Contributions toward 
medical psychology, (see 27: 7881), 410-437.— 
Historical development and the operative procedures 
known as leucotomy (including transorbital), lo- 
bectomy, topectomy, thalamotomy, and cortical 
undercutting are reviewed. A review of pre- and 
postoperative evaluative studies is given along with 
suggestions for rehabilitation of the patients. 166- 
item bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. $ 

7973. Keats, Sidney. Rehabilitation of the child 
with cerebral palsy. J. int. Coll. Surg., 1952, 18, 
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935-939.—''The author discusses cerebral palsy in 
children, emphasizing the fallacy of the long-held 
belief that such children are always mentally defect- 
ive. It has been proved that this is by no means true 
of the majority. Strong emphasis is laid on the 
possibility and necessity of rehabilitating these chil- 
dren so as to restore their potentialities for normal 
and useful life and service to society."— (Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


7974, Sievers, Dorothy J., & Norman, Ralph D. 
Some suggestive results in psychometric testing of 
the cerebral palsied with Gesell, Binet, and Wechsler 
Scales. J, genet. Psychol., 1953, 82, 69-90.—"'This 
study is an investigation into the use of the Gesell, 
Binet, and Wechsler scales with 34 cerebral palsied 
patients ranging in age from nine months to 54 years, 
and presenting differing diagnoses." Areas within 
these tests in which the patients seemed retarded are 
noted and factors making for poor performance are 
suggested.—Z. Luria. 


7975. Sprofkin, Bertram, & Sciarra, Daniel. 
Korsakoff’s psychosis associated with cerebral 
tumors. Trans, Amer. neurol. Ass., 1951, 76, 98— 
101.—The 4 features of the syndrome (disorienta- 
tion, confabulation, retention defect and amnesia) 
are usually due to alcoholism, central nervous 
system disease, a systemic infection or toxins. The 
report is based on 3 case histories, Extensive in- 
volvement of the deeply-situated midline structures 
along with some underlying personality factor may 
be the main determinants in the development of a 
Korsakoff psychosis in patients with brain tumors.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7976, Stamm, Carl. (Albert Einstein Med. Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Nominal aphasia due to extra- 
dural temporal lobe abscess. Conf. Neurol., 1953, 
13, 10-16.—“Ап amnesic aphasia cured after 
exposure of an extradural abscess of the left tem- 
poral lobe is reported. The age of the patient. (81 
years) necessitated differential-diagnostic considera- 
tions." German and French summaries. 46 refer- 
ences.— M. L. Simmel, 


7977. van der Horst, L. (U. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land.) Affective epilepsy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1953, 16, 25-29.—A patient is described 
who had epileptic form fits for 10 years preceding 
his death at age 31. During the last 4 years of life 
his epileptic attacks were accompanied by rather 
violent emotional disturbances. Post-morten ex- 
amination revealed “а diffuse gliosis degenerating 
into a glioblastoma multiforme” which was bilateral 
and of unusually great extent. “The outstanding 
feature was that the proliferation was practically 
confined to the rhinencephalon whereas the neopal- 
lium had suffered little.” The relevance of this case 
to Papez theory of the mechanism of emotion is 


discussed.— M. L. Simmel. 


7978. Wiley, John Mason. The use of ifi 
in z со graphic Rorschach Technique with eats 
Jects. U. N. C. Rec., 1952, No. 
—Abstractof M.A. thesis. 7 5527 No; $06, 228. 
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7979, Williams, Moyra. (Radcliffe Infirmary 
Oxford, Eng.) Investigation of amnesic defects by 
Progressive prompting. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1953, 16, 14-18.—“31 patients [age 17-60] 
from the medical and surgical wards presenting 
organic amnesic states, and 20 patients from the 
same wards with no history or sign of memory 
disturbance" were shown 6 animal pictures and 2 
hours later were asked to recall these. For those not 
recalled a series of 9 progressively more differentiated 
pictorial “promptings” were given. “Itis concluded 
that inaccessibility of memories is not in, itself the 
prime difference between amnesic and normal sub- 
jects, but that a more important difference is the 
speed with which this accessibility diminishes.” 16 
references.— М. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstracts 7775, 7884) 


PnHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


7980. Bunger, Anna M. Speechreading—Jena 
method. (2nd ed.) Danville, Ill.: Interstate Publ. 
Co., 1952. xiii, 109 p.— This is the second revision of 
this volume on the Jena method (see 18:3875). This 
volume consists of lesson plans for teaching speech- 
reading (lip reading) to children and adults. The 
author stresses kinesthesis, imitation, and rhythm 
as basic principles. Pupil participation also is 
emphasized. Many selections of practice materials 
are included. 24 references.—H, К. Myklebust. 


7981. Gabrielson, Carol Rita. A comparative 
study of deaf and normal pre-school children in а 
free play situation. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1052. Worcester, Mass, 1952, 
No. 207, 88-89.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


7982. Hennig, Arthur. Uber einen Fall von 
Seelentaubheit. (A case of mind-deafness.) N. Bl. 
Taubstummenbildung, 1952, 6, 150—153.— Deafness of 
mind is a term introduced by Loebell, Münster. The 
term designates sensorial aphasy. Hennig discusses 
а case of mind-deafness and also tests that were 
especially adapted to the study of this particular 
case. The problem consists not only in deficiency of 
language (inability to express thoughts and feelings 
in words) but in a sort of general inability to use 
symbols, in acoustical and optical respects whic 
leads to deafness and blindness of mind.—P. 
Krieger. 


7983. Lindner, Harold. (VA Hosp., Richmond, 
Va.) Perceptual sensitization to sexual phenomena 
in the chronic physically handicapped. NA clin 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 67-68.—The author's Serial Draw- 
ing and Incomplete Pictures tests were given to 
sexually impotent and 20 sexually potent male 
paraplegics matched for age, race, intelligence, 
education, and marital status. The potent patiente. 
gave more sex responses on both tests; the impoten! 
Save significantly more non-sexual-anatomical re- 
sponses on the Serial Drawing Test. All of шеб 
differences were significant at at least the 5% level 
Clinically the potent patients were more easily 
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interested in vocational training, related better with 
others, were more likely to attain successful hospital 
discharges. The impotent patients showed, instead, 
a “narcissistic withdrawal."—4L. B. Heathers. 

7984. Manson, Morse P., & Devins, George V. 
(VA Hosp., Long Beach, Calif.) Some psychological 
findings in the rehabilitation of amputees. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1953, 9, 65-66.—Various kinds of data— 
education, marital status, job history, age at which 
S started to smoke, drink, gamble, and to experience 

` intercourse, hobbies, source of injury, etc.—were 
collected on poorly adjusted (N — 9) and well ad- 
justed (N — 16) amputees in a VA hospital. In 
general, the greater the maturity and the better the 
pre-injury personality adjustment, the greater the 
probability that S would adjust well to rehabilita- 
tion.—L. B. Heathers. 

7985. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Books and pamphlets on rehabilitation. 
Chicago: Author, 1953. 13 p. Gratis.—A selected 
list of 119 books and pamphlets in the Society's 
library relating to rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped.—C. M. Louttit. 

7986. Twersky, V. (New York U.) Auxiliary 
mechanical sound sources for obstacle perception 
by audition. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 156- 
157.—Several auditory devices for obstacle avoid- 
ance by the blind (“artificial bats") are described. 
The results of preliminary field runs suggest that a 
newly-developed simple high-frequency whistle unit 
yields reasonably satisfactory obstacle avoidance 
performance.—J. Pollack. 

7987. Yost, Orin Ross. Personality changes in 
armless veterans. Sth. Med. Sur., 1952, 114, 151.— 
A brief article on the psychological effects of the loss 
of the arm, brought to light by studies of World 
War II veterans suffering such loss. Despondency, 
depression, resentment, hopelessness, and a feeling 
of unworthiness are most often noted. Loss of one 
or both arms is felt more keenly than a leg amputa- 
tion-since the veteran feels it terminates many forms 
of social intercourse for him.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Current Lit. ... Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 7770, 8019, 8022) 
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‚7988. Manouilenko, Z.-V. Utilisation de la 
discussion physiologique pour la pédagogie pré- 
Scolaire. (The use of physiological discussion for 
Preschool pedagogy.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 118-126.—Beginning 
with a bow to the communist party, the sovietic 
government, Lenin and Stalin for their appreciation 
of the significance of Pavlov’s work, the author 
evaluates and interprets the latter's theories. The 
Importance of Pavlov's and his disciples’ ideas for 
Preschool pedagogy is emphasized. . Several child 
Psychologists are criticized for not having mentioned 
or taken into account in their publications the great 
'scoveries of Pavlov, having expressed opinions 
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contrary to the works of Stalin.in linguistics, and 
having proposed an anti-marxist thesis of pre-verbal 
thought. In conclusion, the author gives a few 
tenets of U.R.S.S. psychology, e.g.: “The com- 
munistic education of the child, whose aims and 
Contents are dictated by the policy of the bolshevik 
party and the marxism-leninism theory, receives a 
solid physiological basis in the teachings of Pavlov 
on superior nervous activity." This is a French 
translation of a Russian article—D. Bélanger. 


7989. Risso, Washington L. El laboratorio de 
psicopedagogía “Sebastian Morey Otero" de los 
Institutos Normales de Montevideo, Uruguay. (The 
Sebastian Morey Otero Psychopedagogical Labora- 
tory of the Institutos Normales of Montevideo, 
Uruguay.) Criança portug., 1951-1952, 11, 223-228. 
—The history, purposes, and present functions of 
this laboratory are described: professional examina- 
tion of pupils, consultation for families, public 
information, training of students, special educational 
problems, projective examinations, statistical work. 
—K. K. Fassett. 


7990. Sumption, М. В. (0. Illinois, Urbana.) 
School and community relationships. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1952, 22, 317-328.—A review of 42 writings of 
the triennium 1949-52 on opinion surveys, programs 
of public relations, public-relations devices, the 
relation of the curriculum to public relations, par- 
ticipation by parents in the school program, coopera- 
tion with lay groups, citizens advisory committees, 
and the school survey. Analyses of citizens’ opinions 
indicate that “most people are generally in favor of 
the modern methods of teaching and that the ma- 
jority of the citizens in the community will cooperate 
with the school in planning for a better future.” 
Most of the literature on school-community relations 
belongs to the categories of reports of practices and 
personal views, rather than to the class of research.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


7991. Barger, William Calvin. An experimental 
approach to aphasic and to nonreading children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1953, 23, 158-170.—Work 
with speech aphasics and reading aphasics indicates 
that some of these children may be helped by training 
with a mirror. Printed material is so placed before 
the mirror that the horizontal axis of some of the 
letters and the vertical axis of all the letters are 
reversed and inverted. The mirror untangles the 
mixed imagery of the printed word by permitting the 
aphasic child to see the axial alterations of the print 
as it really looks to him, and later enables an orderly 
adjustment to convention to ensue as it has done in 
almost all of us from early childhood in our culture 


literacy.—R. E. Perl. 
7992. Burton, Dwight L. (Florida St. U., Talla- 


hassee.) An experiment in teaching appreciation of 
сү Engl. J., 1953, 42, 16-20.—The experiment 
was carried on for 5.5 weeks in 8 twelfth-grade 
English classes, involving 192 students. The author 
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concludes that the 3 methods were equally'effective. 
Details of the experiment are given.—S. M. Amatora. 


7993. Carrington da Costa, Rui. Acerca do estudo 
eficiente. (Concerning efficient study.) Criança 
portug., 1951-1952, 11, 141-175.— The ability to 
study is not inherited, but those. who study do not 
generally try to acquire it. Broad rules of psycho- 
logical welfare are discussed, as well as temperature, 
lighting, and other environmental conditions con- 
ducive to efficient study, especially as regards the 
use of textbooks. Functions involved in learning 
are set forth, and motivation is stressed.—K. K. 
Fassett. 

7994, Crawford, Bonner M. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.), & Zylstra, Eugene W. A study of 
high school seniors ability to estimate quantitative 
measurements. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 241-248.— 
A 32 problem estimating test was used to measure 
the ability of high school seniors to estimate quanti- 
tative measurements some of which could and some 
of which could not be observed while formulating 
the estimate. Correlations of .35 and .32 respectively 
were found between the estimating test and the 
Hundred Problem Arithmetic and between the 
estimating test and mental ability as measured by the 
Otis respectively. No significant correlation was 
found between estimating ability and school achieve- 
ment.—M. Murphy. 


7995. Dressel, Paul; Schmid, John, & Kincaid, 
Gerald. (Michigan State College, E. Lansing.) The 
effect of writing frequency upon essay-type writing 
proficiency at the college level. J. educ. Res., 1952, 
46, 285-293.—Gains in writing proficiency were 
measured by comparing themes written at the 
beginning and the end of the academic year for two 
groups, one having the greatest amount of writing 
experience in courses other than the course in 
Written and Spoken English (mean, 131 hours for 
the year) and the other having the least amount of 
such experience (mean, 4 hours) No significant 
difference was found between the groups.— M. 
Murphy. 

7996. Fox, Henry Corbett. The relationship 
between the perception of tachistoscopically pro- 
jected images and reading readiness. In Indiana 
University, School of Education, Studies in education 
‚у. 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 117- 
120. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


7997. Gordon, Myron Н. A clinical study of 
Personality patterns in children with reading dis- 
ability. “Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 68-69.— 
ер of Бир; thesis, 1952, New York U. Micro- 

m of complete manuscript, 304 pages, Н 
и Microfilms, Ann үйгө Miche Pat x 

7998. Gray, William S. (Ed.) (U. Chicago, I. 
Improving reading in all curriculum areas; Doce, 
ings of the Annual Conference on Reading held at 
the University of Chicago, 1952. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1952, 14(76), viii, 262 P.—This monograph 
gives in 18 chapters the papers of the general 
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sessions and the sectional meetings at the various 
grade levels, from kindergarten to the fourteenth 
grade. The first 3 chapters give the nature and 
scope of the problem, the essential conditions, and 
adjustment of activities. The next 5 present meth- 
ods of promoting reading growth and of attacking 
difficulties. Particularization in the next 7 chapters 
deals with the problems and methods of increasing 
reading efficiency in science, mathematics, social 
studies, and literature. The final 3 chapters present 
the administrative responsibilities in all curriculum 
areas, a bibliography of noteworthy recently 
published books, and a summary of the conference 
on reading.—S. M. Amatora. 

7999. Grayum, Helen Stolte. An analytic de- 
scription of skimming: its purpose and place as an 
ability in reading. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 137-143. (Thesis Abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

8000. Gunkle, Mennow M. (Thornton Township 
High Sch., Harvey, Ill.) Striving for measurement 
of individual work in the chemistry laboratory. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 275-284.—Students in an 
experimental group which performed experiments 
seated at individual desks and strictly supervised, 
under circumstances which made it impossible to 
move about and communicate with each other, did 
better on a test of knowledge of the material covered 
than students in a control group who were allowed 
to move about the laboratory in the usual relatively 
uncontrolled fashion.—2M. Murphy. 

8001. Johnson, Charles Edgar. A comparison of 
the spelling study behavior of two groups of third 
grade children. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 44.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 97 pages, $1.21, 
rive Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


8002. Mullins, Cecil J., & Mowry, Harley W., Ш. 
(U. Houston, Tex.) 21 top executives learn to read 
216% faster. Personnel J., 1953, 31, 336-338.—The 
executives were given one lecture with Harvar 
Reading Films and two practice periods a week for 
17 weeks. On the average, the reading speed more 
than doubled while there was a 2% increase in 
comprehension scores.— M. B. Mitchell. E 

8003. Orr, Harriet Knight. (U. Wyoming, La- 
ramie. Measuring the output of high schools. 
educ. Res., 1952, 46, 305-312.— Records of students 
from first class high schools in the University О 
Wyoming are compared with those of students from 
second and third class high schools with the groups 
equal in mental ability as measured by the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test. Classification 
of high schools is made on the basis of teacher 
qualifications, salaries, buildings and equipment, 
libraries, curricula, and other criteria. Analysis 0 
records made in the same institution during the 
same period by students of the same ability shora s 
a decided advantage in favor of the students from t: 
first class schools.—M. Murphy. 
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_ 8004. Pearson, Gerald H. J. A survey of learning 
difficulties in children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child., 
1952, 7, 322-386.—4A diminished capacity to learn 
may result from physical defects, malconditioning 
during learning, disturbed object relationships, 
emotional reactions deflecting attention from the 
subject to be learned, involvement of the learning 
process in the neurotic conflict, disturbances in 
relation to reality, and inability to tolerate anxiety 
involved in learning. —D. Prager. 

8005. Potter, J. A., Bent, Leo G., & Zebell, 
Chester R. Adult reading skill program. Opim. 
Wkly, 1953, 44, 167-170.—Tests on 29 volunteer 
adult subjects indicated that reading skill can be 
improved by training programs.—D. Shaad. 

8006. Raleigh, William H. A study of the rela- 


tionships of academic achievement in sixth grade 


with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
and other variables. In Indiana University, School 
of Education, Studies in education... 1952. 

loomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 263-266. (Thesis 
Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 

8007. Smith, Herbert A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Intelligence as a factor in the learning which results 
from the use of educational sound motion pictures. 
J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 249-261.—Data obtained 
from a Program of Educational Enrichment through 
the use of Motion Pictures yield little evidence to 
indicate that the use of motion pictures in the class 
room “greatly affects the ranking of students with 
respect to the amount which they learn." The data 
likewise show that bright students profited more 
than dull students with respect to actual learning as 
measured by tests.—M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 7512, 7572) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


8008. Brinegar, Harold F. The measurement of 
attitudes of high school students toward their 
Schools. In Indiana University, School of Education, 
Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 
1953, No. 4, 49-54, (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract 
of Ed.D. thesis. A 

8009. Cooper, Theodore. Adjustment problems 
of undergraduate Negroes enrolled at Indiana Uni- 
Versity. In Indiana University, School of Education, 
Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 
1953, No. 4, 89-93. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract 
of Ed.D. thesis. 


8010. Eppel, E. M., & Eppel, M. (U. London, 
Eng.) Young workers at a county college. Part I. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 29-44.—Attitudes, 
needs, and interests of 380 one-day release students 
of a Scottish college for young workers, ages 15-18, 
Were systematically studied by questionnaire and 
€ssay methods. Intelligence test data and estimates 
of educational achievement which were also obtained 
Tevealed wide variation. Motives for choosing jobs 
Were predominantly economic among boys, while 
Personal satisfactions were equally important with 
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economic factors in the case of girls. Job satis- 
faction was expressed in more cases than dissatis- 
faction, and their job ambitions were generally 
realistic. Positive reasons for attending college 
outweighed negative ones, although both boys and 
girls were against'compulsory additional education. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


8011. Mainer, R. E., Horton, R. E., & Remmers, 
Н.Н. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Parents, peers, 
and problems as viewed by youth; report of poll no. 
34. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1953, 12(2), v.p.— 
Tables summarize responses of a 3000-pupil sample 
of a 10,000 high school student panel to a 46-item 
opinion and attitude questionnaire, in terms of the 
background of respondents. Major topics are (1) 
background of respondents; (2) post-high school 
plans; (3) peer or adult social orientation; (4) prob- 
lems with school work; (5) parent-child relation- 
ships; (6) vocabulary level. The text points up results 
such as that an increasing number of students plan 
to attend college and that peer or adult social 
orientation is related to the nature of the activity — 
A. L. Martin. 


8012. Marshall, Jesse E., Jr. A study in the 
adjustment of undergraduates in selected colleges 
for Negroes. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 205-211. (Thesis Abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


8013. Murfin, Mark. A study of the expressed 
attitudes of children from two socio-economic levels 
and the relationship to intelligence and reading 
achievement. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
inton, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 239-243. (Thesis abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


8014. Schwartz, Gerhart Robert. The effect of a 
relative reading deficiency upon a student’s scho- 
lastic, social, and emotional adjustment in college. 
In Indiana University, School of Education, Studies 
in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, 
No. 4, 273-278. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis. 


8015. West, Leonard J. College and the years 
after; a career study of municipal college graduates. 
New York: Board of Higher Education, The College 
of the City of New York, 1952. 129 p.—A report is 
given of the educational and work experiences as well 
as the goals of 2 groups of municipal (New York 
City) college graduates. One group consisted of 
graduates who responded to questionnaires which 
were mailed to them 3 years after their graduation. 
The other group was out of college 9 years. From 
the questionnaires an abundance of information was 
secured with reference to earnings, job satisfaction, 
attainment of job goals, graduate work, values of 
college education, and suggestions for improvement 
of undergraduate programs.— V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 7698, 7715) 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


8016. Birch, L. B. (U. Sheffield, Eng.) Comments 
on the article *An experimental evaluation of re- 
medial education." Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 
56-57.—The main conclusion drawn by Curr and 
Gourlay (see 27: 8017) was the absence of gains in 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling attributable to the 
methods of remedial education used in the experi- 
ment. Their claim that the large improvements 
reported in previous studies without control groups 
were spurious is rejected. The reasons cited, practice 
effect, transfer from the teaching material to the 
tests, and statistical regression could only slightly 
have affected the gains reported in earlier work. A 
further possible explanation of the poor results 
reported by Curr and Gourlay is the likelihood 
that the controls were unwittingly given extra help 
amounting to remedial teaching —R. C. Strassburger. 


8017. Curr, William, & Gourlay, N. (U. Birm- 
ingham, Eng.) Ап experimental evaluation of 
remedial education. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 
23, 45-55.—Two remedial groups of 8 years old 
were used, one of which was selected by test results 
showing a discrepancy between intelligence and 
attainment, and the other on the basis of teachers’ 
judgments of likely benefit from remedial instruction. 
A matched control group was set up. Pre-instruction 
testing in reading and arithmetic, and final testing in 
these areas supplemented by a spelling test, was 
undertaken. Results showed the remedial groups 
achieved a higher mean gain than the controls, al- 
though the differences were very small. Highest 
mean gain (the only difference to reach the 5% level 
of significance) was between the test-selected re- 
medial group and its control in the standard reading 
comprehension test. The apparent superior achieve- 
ment of test-selected pupils after remedial instruction 
over the teacher-selected pupils was not significant. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


8018. Fischer, Benno. Das Problem der Schul- 
reife beim taubstummen Kinde. (The problem of 
the necessary mental maturity to enter school with 
the deaf mute child.) Л, BL Taubstummenbildung, 
1952, 6, 97-104.—The deaf mute child should not 
enter elementary school before completing his 
seventh year of age, by no means before he is 
mentally mature enough to enter elementary school. 
Children who are not sufficiently mentally mature 
should not be allowed to enter any public school 
whatsoever, but should be taken care of in an 
appropriate type of kindergarten.—P, Г, Krieger. 

P 8019. Ingvarsson, Ivar. Ein Вей zur Meth 

des Rechenunterrichts. (A ами n 
methodological concept of courses in arithmetic.) 
N. Bi. Taubstummenbildung, 1952, 6, 110-116.— 
Deaf mute children are severely handicapped 
(inhibitional handicap) when having to solve arith- 
metical or geometrical problems because of their 
limited ability to make experiences. Аз for the 
mechanical ability of doing sums they compare 
[after rationally arranged exercises that are far more 
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important than a certain number of arithmetic les. 
sons per week], favorably with hearing children of 
the same age.—P. L. Krieger. 

8020. Jones, Earl W. The use of verbal and 
verbal tables in language development in upper 
grades. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1952, 97, 440-443 
This is a presentation of the author's method for 
teaching verb construction to deaf children.—Z. R. 
Myklebust. 

8021. Reich, Elisabeth C. Development of the 
mathematical sense in deaf children. Amer, Ann. 
Deaf, 1952, 97, 427-437.—The author states that 
deaf children must be taught the concept of number 
(“how many") which the hearing child learns from 
daily experience. A method for teaching “number” 
to deaf children is presented. It consists of a match- 
ing procedure which becomes increasingly abstract 
and leads to counting and the use of arithmetic— 
Н. R. Myklebust. 

8022. Schulte, Ludwig. Aus der Fürsorgepraxis 
einer Gehörlosenschule. (Experiences of a welfare 
worker in a school for the deaf.) XN. Bl. Taub- 
stummenbildung, 1952, 6, 29-32.—The dividing up 
of the Rheinprovinz in 1926 into welfare sections 
that were to take care of the deaf mute children 
graduating from elementary school has proved very 
successful. The school that the children. went to 
is made the welfare center and in many cases it is the 
center of social life, too. When no advice is being 
sought it is not because of distrust, but because 
those in question are certain that they can do 
without tutelage.—P. L. Krieger. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8023. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Early guidance: personality adjust- 
ment of the school child. Education, 1953, 73, 510- 
514.—In an analysis of the high frequency of mal- 
adjustment as pointed out in the literature, the 
author discusses the importance of early study of the 
child's adjustment. The obvious approach to the 
problem is prevention. In many of the smaller 
schools and in the more remote areas it is the teacher 
alone who is in the key position to spot the child and 
to assist him with preventive and/or remedial meas- 
ures. The findings of research in the area of chil 
adjustment need wider dissemination among teachers 
generally.—S. M. Amatora. 


8024. Badley, Ted. (Wesleyan U., Middletown, 
Conn.) The early guidance of scientific interest. 
Education, 1953, 73, 448-452.—Students in junior 
high school possess an eagerness for knowing whic 
simply cries out for understanding and encourage- 
ment—a true opportunity for guidance. | The 
teacher's twofold opportunity and responsibility i$ 
discussed: (1) to work with available guidance 
specialists, and (2) to become familiar with and use 
the theory and practices of modern guidance in 1 
tudimentary form at least. A number of ust 
points are given for the guidance of science interes 
in the child.—5. M. Amatora. 
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8025. Brumbaugh, A. J., & Berdie, Ralph F. 
Student personnel in transition, Amer. Coun. Educ. 
Stud., 1952, 16(16), (ser. 6), v, 44 p.—From 1946 
through 1950, 82 colleges and universities, public 
and private, were visited by consultants appointed 
by the Committee on Student Personnel Work. The 
consultants recognized the limitations imposed upon 
a school by small size and restricted resources, and 
they made the more ambitious recommendations to 
the larger and wealthier institutions. The recom- 
mendations varied to some extent according to the 
consultants making those recommendations. In 
‚ general, however, the agreement among these con- 
sultants demonstrated that expert personnel workers 
tend to consider the same things important and that 
they subscribe to what is essentially that same basic 
educational philosophy.—G. C. Carter. 


8026. Foshay, Arthur W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Foundations for guidance toward science. 
Education, 1953, 73, 431-433.—Two aspects of the 
problem are considered: (1) The relationship be- 
tween scientific inquiry and personal emotional 
security; and (2) some implications of the scientific 
inquiry-emotional security relationship for guidance 
workers. The task of the school is also two-fold: 
(1) To help children toward a personal security that 
will permit them to be original, and (2) to help them 
give form to their original inquiry. Guidance work- 
ers need practice in helping teachers and children to 
apply logic to their classroom experimentation with 
physical environment.—S, M. Amatora. 


8027. Herrmann, Donald Joseph. A study of the 
abilities, traits, and characteristics of secondary 
school counselors. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
70-71.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan 
State Coll. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 178 
pages, $2.23, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4499, 


8028. Johnson, Philip G. (U. S. Office Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) A high school teacher's op- 
portunity for guidance toward science. Education, 
1953, 73, 430-442.—Salient points are offered for 
guidance, suggesting that the teacher is the most 
effective guidance worker. Detailed suggestions are 
outlined, including (1) guidance activities within the 
classroom, (2) guidance activities within the school, 
(3) guidance activities within the community, (4) 
expanded opportunities for guidance, and (5) the 
Science teacher as the key person in guidance toward 
Science.—5S. M. Amatora. 


8029. Kinker, H. Robert, & Fox, William H. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) A study of high school 
Guidance services in a six-state area. Bull. Sch. 
Educ. Indiana U., 1952, 28(6), xii, 108 p.—Data 
from 253 high schools in 6 midwestern states, com- 
prising about 7% of all schools in the area, provide 
the basis for this survey. The major divisions of the 
report include: (1) a description of the administrative 
Structure and function of the guidance program; (2) 
the nature and scope of guidance services analyzed 
Into the categories of curricular offerings, testing, 
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orientation, occupational information, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up practices; (3) the utiliza- 
tion of existing guidance facilities; (4) the рго- 
fessional preparation and qualifications of guidance 
personnel. Numerous specific conclusions and ге- 
commendations are reported —R. C. Strassburger. 

8030. Langenhoven, Н. Р. Vraelys-ondersoek na 
die gelukkigheid of ongelukkigheid van inrigting- 
sleerlinge. (An investigation into the happiness of 
institutional pupils.) J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1952, 
3, 42-47.—"'An investigation into the happiness of 
pupils, and other cognate factors, was carried out in 
an industrial school for boys with the purpose of 
obtaining insight into their behavior and problems, 
and to guide them in their adjustments. Informa- 
tion concerning the pupils was obtained by means 
of a number of 5-point rating scales and from a 
questionnaire they themselves completed. . . . It 
was found that the unhappy group was composed 
of pupils with unsatisfactory social relations, physical 
conditions, adjustment habits and emotional attitudes 
which exercise an adverse, reciprocal, influence and 
which frequently deteriorate because of home and 
institutional conditions." English summary.—N. De 
Palma. 

8031. Northrup, Grant J. (Elmira Coll, New 
York.) The duties and responsibilities of shared 
counselors. J. educ. Res., 1952, 46, 295-303.—A 
survey of the work of shared counselors in New 
York State during the school year 1948-1949 showed 
11 cooperative guidance programs in operation 
employing 26 shared counselors. Such shared pro- 
grams represent the only existing guidance services 
in many rural areas. By far the greatest amount 
of time given by these counselors is devoted to 
individual student conferences—M. Murphy. 

8032. Pershing, John J. An evaluation of the 
student personnel program at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. In Indiana University, School of 
Education, Studies in education . . . 1952. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 245-249. (Thesis Abstr. 
Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 

8033. Spillane, Alice L. Some guidelines for 
mental health education. Understanding the Child, 
1953, 22, 16-21.—Describes the role of the health 
educator in mental health education. Methods of 
working are discussed in terms of mental health 
education but not therapy, as "'the health educator 
should be prepared to direct and coordinate the 
mental health education program.”—W. Coleman. 

8034. Yeager, William A. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Auxiliary agencies. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 
285-297.—An analysis of 111 studies, completed 
during 1949-52, on the organization and administra- 
tion of pupil personnel services, food services, health 
services, library services, sociopsychiatric services, 
and school transportation. Much of the literature is 
descriptive, but the future holds promise for the 
development of research inquiries—W. W. 
Brickman. 

(See also abstracts 7482, 7486) 
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8035. Alon-Bakaliar, Sh. (Vocational Guidance 
Centre, Tel Aviv, Israel.) Matritset progresiviyet 
b’mivhan hashvaati. (Progressive matrices in com- 
parative testing.) Hahinukh, 1950/52, 24, 156-159. 
—Mental tests, used in vocational guidance and in 
child guidance clinics, are not fitted to the mentality 
of Oriental communities in Israel, being rooted in 
Eastern culture. Thus, Raven's progressive matrices 
has been used in testing 2700 elementary school 
leavers (grade 8th) in Tel Aviv, including 114 
Yemenite children. The average of the Occidental 
children was 33.4 points, and 29 of the Yemenite 
ones; this difference is statistically significant. The 
average of Oriental children, learning in mixed 
schools was higher (30) than that of children learning 
in schools for Oriental children only (25).—H. 
Ormian. 


8036. Bills, Robert E. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
The effect of a value on learning. J, Pers., 1952, 21, 
217-222.—On the basis of scores above and below 
the mean of a counseling test 130 students were 
divided into two groups numbering 63 and 67 
respectively. From these two groups 51 pairs of 
students were matched on the basis of general 
ability test scores. A comparison of the final marks 
supported the conclusion that agreement or dis- 
agreement between students' and instructor's values 
influences marks even when based on objective 
examinations. A second conclusion was that a 
small class appears to be more effective in over- 
coming this effect than does a large class.—2M. 0. 
Wilson. 


8037. Doyle, Andrew M. (Catholic U. Amer., 
Washington, D. C.) Some aspects of ability and 
achievement in high school girls. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1952. viii, 
27 p. 75¢—"The purpose of this study was to 
discover what common abilities are measured by 
certain general ability tests and how these abilities 
enter into achievement in certain academic areas.” 
Tests from the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
Pintner General Ability Series, McManama’s Exer- 
cises in Cognitive Ability, and the Iowa High School 
Content Examination were administered to 282 
high school junior girls from 22 Catholic schools in 
lowa. Scores from subtests were correlated and the 
Thurstone centroid method of factor analysis was 
applied. 3 positively correlated factors emerged: 
б шсынс, repel a ORAN ability. A brief 

lysis was made of w 
measure.—4. L. Martin. MES LE 


8038. Jastak, Joseph. Other chometric in- 
struments. A. Wide range FR bec A т 
Weider, A., Contributions toward medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 772-781.—The content, administra. 
tion, scoring, reliability, interpretations, factor com- 
ponents, and patterns that obtain for specific 
nosological groups, are described and illustrated — 
L. А. Pennington. E 
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8039. Léon, А. Le rôle des examens. (The role 
of examinations.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ, 
Paris, 1952, 4(sp. no.), 31-39.— The examination 
system is a necessary regulator of the churning of 
individuals in the complicated network of scholastic 
or professional activities. А distinction must be 
made between exams seen as a means of control for 
aptitudes and those devised for the measurement of 
acquired knowledge. The analysis of this last type 
of exams has lead to proposals for their amelioration, 
the efficacity of which is, according to the author, 
conditioned to the clarification of the concept of 
objectivity in human sciences.— А. Pinard. 

8040. Stalnaker, John M. Other psychometric 
instruments. D. Medical College Admission Test. 
In Weider, A., Contributions to medical psychology, 
(see 27: 7881), 797-805.— The content, develop- 
ment, continuous study aspect, and uses of this 
examination by the Association of American Medical 
Colleges are reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

8041. Wagner, Mazie E. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Anticipatory examinations for college credit: twenty 
years experience at the University of Buffalo, 
Univ. Buffalo Stud., 1952, 20(3), 107-133.—For 
more than 20 years the University of Buffalo has 
experimented with the accrediting of school work 
beyond that required for high school graduation. 
This has been done by asking college departments 
to set up and to grade examinations in areas of 
education corresponding to their own college course 
work. It is concluded that college credit examina- 
tions are very valuable to the able student who 
passes them. College credit examinations are very 
valuable to the college that provides them for its 
ablest students, since they attract such students to 
the institution.—G. C. Carter. 

8042. Welch, W. Bruce. An examination of the 
usability of selected standardized tests of mental 
ability and achievement for college groups witk 
atypical socio-economic status. In Indiana Umi- 
versity, School of Education, Studies in education . « - 
1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, No. 4, 311-313. 
(Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 

8043. Williamson, B. Lois, & Feder, Daniel D. 
Scholarship winners, how they rate on campus ап 
in class. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 236-240.— 
105 freshmen scholarship winners were matched 
for sex and scholastic aptitude with non-scholarship 
students. Scholarship students were superior to 
non-scholarship students in grades, persistence to 
graduation, and in student leadership.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 7483) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


8044. Baker, Paul C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.), & Remmers, Hermann H. The measuremen 
of teacher characteristics and the prediction e 
teaching efficiency in college. Rev. educ. Res., 19 | 
22, 224-227.—Although there are but’ few rea 
researches on the evaluation of college teaching, 
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numerous papers in recent years have pointed up the 
need for research or have criticized what has been 
done. Many of the 27 bibliographical references, 
dated 1949-51, mentioned in this article deal with 
the rating of teacher effectiveness by the students. 
The conclusion is that "there have been a few feeble 
attacks on relatively unimportant facets of the 
problem of instructor characteristics and the pre- 
diction of teaching efficiency on the college level.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


8045. Charles, Harvey. The use of a selected 
projective technique in the teacher selection process. 
In Indiana University, School of Education, Studies 
in education . . . 1952. Bloomington, Ind., 1953, 
No. 4, 77-82. (Thesis Abstr. Ser.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis. 

8046. Dysart, James Murray. A study of the 
effect of in-service training in sociometry and 
sociodrama on teacher-pupil rapport and social 
climate in the classroom. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 37-38.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, New 
York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 149 
pages, $1.86, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4542. 


8047. Evans, Kathleen М. (U. Coll, Cardiff, 
Wales.) A further study of attitude towards teaching 
asacareer. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 23, 58-63. 
—The relation of attitude toward teaching as a 
career and teaching competency was investigated 
among students in 4 Training Colleges and a Uni- 
versity Training Department. No significant corre- 
lations were found between attitude scores and 
teaching efficiency, nor between intelligence test 
results and professional competency. In 3 colleges, 
significant negative r's were obtained between 
attitude and intelligence, i.e., the less intelligent 
students were more favorably disposed toward 
teaching.—R. C. Strassburger. 

8048. Franklin, Adele. Have teachers changed? 
Understanding the Child, 1953, 22, 2-6.—Examples 
are given of changes in the attitudes of teachers in 
the last decade towards greater understanding and 
appreciation of the needs and interests of children.— 
W. Coleman. 


8049. Huey, J. Frances. Interpersonal relation- 
Ships between student teachers and their cooperating 
teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 43.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 262 pages, $3.28, 
rey Microfilms, Ana Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 


8050. Lien, Arnold Juel. (Whitewater (Wis.) 
State Coll.) А comparative-predictive study of 
Students in the four curricula of a teacher education 
institution. J. exper, Educ., 1952, 21, 81-219.— 
Based on 50 students selected at random from each 
of the 4 teacher-training curricula at Whitewater 
State College. Altogether, 200 characteristics or 
traits were collected on each student, using 7 
Instruments. In Part One, the data were analyzed 
to determine the likenesses and differences among 
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students in the various curricula while in Part Two 
correlational techniques were used to determine the 
relationship between selected characteristics of the 
students and academic success in the various 
curricula. 138-item bibliography.—E. F. Gardner. 


8051. Mould, Lilian. Teachers and psychological 
test findings. Understanding the Child, 1953, 22, 
7-10.—Use of the Rorschach and TAT for under- 
standing a school child’s problems is briefly illus- 
trated by the author to assist teachers to "gain more 
from psychological tests.” —W. Coleman. 


8052. Nelson, Kenneth G. The interests of 
teachers of vocational agriculture as related to 
vocational satisfaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, ` 
13, 125-126.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 347 
pages, $4.34, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4345. 


8053. Orleans, Jacob S. (Coll. City New York.) 
Selection, guidance, and preservice preparation of 
students for college teaching. Rev. educ. Res., 
1952, 22, 228-232.—A review of 31 writings, pub- 
lished between 1949 and 1951, reveals the lack of 
research studies “of consequence" on the methods of 
selecting and training college teachers. On the 
other hand, there is a greater awareness in the 
literature of the necessity of providing programs of 
professional education for prospective instructors in 
the colleges and universities. The references 
discussed in the article are concerned with the supply 
and demand, selection, and preservice training and 
guidance of college instructors.—W. W. Brickman. 


8054. Orleans, Jacob S., Helfant, Kenneth; 
Standlee, Lloyd, & Ostreicher, Leonard. Employ- 
ment of teacher education graduates of the municipal 
colleges of New York City. Number 1: 1945-1949, 
New York: Office of Research and Evaluation, 
Division of Teacher Education, College of the City 
of New York, 1952. 38 p. (Mimeo.)— This report 
is based on the results of a survey in which 70% of 
all the teacher education graduates from New York 
City's municipal colleges of the classes of 1945-1949 
answered questionnaires that had been mailed to 
them. The answers were analyzed to determine 
how many actually were teaching and at what levels. 
Detailed statistics are presented for the numbers 
employed at the junior and senior high school levels 
as well as in the elementary schools. Statistics are 
presented on the numbers holding New York City 
teaching licenses and other licenses as well as on 
the numbers who have pursued graduate work.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

8055. Ryans, David G. (chm.) et al, Report of 
the Committee ou the Criteria of Teacher Effective- 
ness. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 238-263.—This 
report, prepared by a group of 7 under the chairman- 
ship of H. H. Remmers of Purdue University, 
analyzes the various characteristics a teacher should 
have and the procedures for determining what makes 
a good teacher. After a resume of its history, the 
committee discusses the scope of its inquiry (‘teacher 
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effectiveness rather than teaching effectiveness”) 
and defines the basic terminology. Much attention 
is given to the categories of effect—on the pupil, 
school operations, and the school-community rela- 
tionship. There are suggestions for the design of 
experiments and for the analysis of data in the area 
of teacher effectiveness. The report concludes with 
a brief minority statement by one member of the 
committee.—W. W. Brickman. 

8056. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.), & Ford, Robert T. Wel- 
fare of the teacher. Rev. educ. Res., 1952, 22, 206- 
211.—Systematic research in the field of teacher 
welfare has continued the decline of previous years. 
The most frequent topics of discussion in the 
literature are economic security (salary, tenure, 
retirement and illness provisions), professional 
adequacy, personal security (academic. freedom, 
democratic administrative relationships), and work- 
ing conditions (length of school day, pupil load, 
nature of tasks, etc.). A total of 40 studies, issued 
during 1949-51, is summarized under the headings 
of general treatment of teacher welfare, physical 
health, mental health and adjustment, and ad- 
ministrative relations and teacher organizations.— 
W. W. Brickman. 

8057. Trabue, Marion R. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) College teachers at work, Rev. 
educ. Res., 1952, 22, 233-237.—A review of 29 
reports published during 1949-51 indicates that the 
status and conditions under which college teaching 
is done have not been adequately treated by research 
procedures. In some instances information is 
furnished on current practices and conditions, but 
for the most part the reports are hardly more than 
accumulations of data about salaries and retirement 
practices. The topics discussed in these publications 
include appointments and promotions, work load 
and duties, economic status and salaries, academic 
freedom and tenure, and retirement and social 
security.—W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstract 7479) 
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8058. Reed, Ernest H., ef al, i 
for maximum manpower 
an: U. Minn. Res. Tech. 

ај 


the cooperation of the ШО Cities Chapter of the 
anagement. Ch 

are: "What does training mean mum rd Emeni Н. 
training programs—case 
е failed.” Alden Elstrom 
‘Successful methods for 
rank and file employees,” Ernest С. Bartell; 

understanding,” Otis E. 
Joseph C. 
Carroll L. 


Ы Earl С. Рі j 
“Developing top leaders—executive taining,” [og 
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ard P. Mold; and “Measuring the Effectiven 
the training program," Raymond A. Ка 
B. Sless. 4 


8059. Wilson, Clark L., & Mackie, Robe f 
Research on the development of shipboard pi 
formance measures. Final Report. Part I. 
use of practical performance tests in the mea; 
ment of shipboard performance of enlisted 
personnel. Los Angeles, Calif.: Managemen 
Marketing Research Corp., 1952. (Contr. N8. 
70001.) 100 p.—A series of practical perfor 
tests, designed to measure the practical factor: 
shipboard performance, has been developed. Th 
tests have been administered to Electrician's Mi 
and Enginemen serving aboard submarines. 
have been shown to be valuable additions to exi 
performance measures. Information about th 
fulness and importance of performance {ез 
presented in this report. The reliabilities and in 
relationships of the. tests are discussed, and 
servations are made on the construction of 
formance tests, Results of correlational studies 
other measures of shipboard performance are a 
given.—Publisher. ў 


8060. Worthy, James C. Executive pers 
development. Advanced Mgmt., 1953, 18, 5-8 
27.—4 things are needed for a good program: 
System and organization, (2) 2 kinds of measu 
ments: psychological tests and evaluation | 
executives and objective performance stand 
(3) established and adhered-to principles of moi 
and fair dealing, and (4) support by management 
Ше program. The Sears plan is described. 

oore. 


(See also abstract 8002) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


8061. Germain, George L., Browne, C. G. 
Bellows, Roger М. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mu 
Measuring men and jobs: criteria for phy 
analysis forms. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 4 
249.—A study of 13 physical analysis forms indi 
that summary devices are needed, but that Cul 
rently used forms fail to reflect functional physic 
capacities and environmental tolerances, do not mie 
the criterion of simplicity of terminology, an! 
not use the same items, the same type of terminolog 
or the same type of rating system as the physi¢ 
demands forms used by the same agencies. ў 
references.—G. 5. Speer. 


8062. Gragg, Donald В. (HRRC, Lackland A 
San Antonio, Tex.) Conversion tables for А 
Qualifying Examination scores and comp: 
Scores on other selected Air Force and Army й 
USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1 
52-13, Proj. No. 503-002-0002, v, 29 p.—Conver! 
tables are presented for transforming the test sc! 
of one service into equivalent test scores of ano 
Service. Separate tables are given for gen 
mechanical, and clerical scores.— A. Chapants. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


8063. Holtzman, W. H., & Bitterman, M. E. 
Psychiatric screening of flying personnel. VI. 
Anxiety and reactions to stress. USAF, Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Proj. Rep., 1952, No. 21-37-002, Rep. No. 6, iii, 
28 p.—The available psychological and medical 
literature on anxiety and reactions to stress is 
reviewed and evaluated and recommendations made 
for application to the research program on psy- 
chiatric selection of flying personnel. The practical 
application of this research is to the measurement 
and prediction of incapacitating emotional condi- 
tions which are precipitated by the stress of combat 
and anticipation of combat. These conditions are 
here designated under the term anxiety. The major 
topics covered are: anxiety reactions in military 
personnel, psychometric studies, stress tests, physio- 
logical concomitants of emotional disturbance, and 
anxiety and learning.  263-item bibliography.— 
Publisher. 

8064. Packard, John M., & Graybiel, Ashton. 
(U. S. Naval School Aviat. Med., Pensacola, Fla.) 
Ten year follow-up study of one thousand aviators. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., Proj. No. NM 
001 057.05.01., 1952, 7 p.—A brief description is 
given of “The Pensacola Study of Naval Aviators” 
conducted in 1940-41, which included a group of 
psychological tests. A follow-up study is being 
made of the physical status of the 1056 men in the 
original study, with particular emphasis on the 
cardiovascular system. 212 of the original group are 
known to be dead. 801 of the survivors have been 
located and all but 14 of these have replied to a 
questionnaire.— W. F. Grether. 


8065. van Eekelen, W. F. Toepassing van de 
Griinbaum-test. (Application of the Griinbaum- 
test.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1953, 8, 49-69.— 
Results of an investigation about the achievements 
of 250 unskilled labourers in the Grünbaum-test.— 
M. Dresden. 


8066. Welch, Josephine, Stone, C. Harold, & 
Paterson, Donald G. How to develop a weighted 
application blank. Indust. Rel. Cent. U. Minn. Res. 
Tech. Rep., 1952, No. 11, vi, 19 p.—This manual 
Presents a step-by-step program for developing 
weighted application blanks. Procedures discussed 
include: selecting criterion groups; selection of 
personal history items to be analyzed; tabulation of 
items; computation of weights; applying weights; 
distribution of total scores and setting a critical 
Score. Examples of actual cases are presented, with 
tables and graphs. Bibliography included. 40 
references.— B, Sless. 


(See also abstracts 7475, 7480, 7489, 7494) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


8067. Bruce, Martin Marc. The importance of 
certain personality characteristics, skills and abilities 
in effectiveness as a factory foreman. Dissertation 
Abstr, 1953, 13, 116-117.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
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manuscript, 127 pages, $1.59, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4511. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


8068. Peri, A. P'rakim bapsihologia lataasiya. 
(Chapters on industrial psychology.)  Hahinukh, 
1950/52, 24, 208-224, 289-304.— The present situa- 
tion in industrial Peyehology, especially in- the 
U.S.A. and England, is -briefly sketched in some 
chapters: Its scope and history (especially after 
World War II and in Israel after its Independence 
War), its psychological bases, motivation in processes 
of working. The importance of К. Lewin’s field 
theory for industrial psychology is stressed.—H. 
Ormian. 

INDUSTRY 


8069. Case, Н. W., Michael, J. L., Mount, G. E. 
& Brenner, R. Analysis of certain variables related 
to sign legibility. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 60, 
44-58.—The results of an experimental and sta- 
tistical study of individual letters comparing white- 
on-black as against black-on-white. The effect of 
yisual acuity and of a wide and a close spacing were 
investigated in terms of the number of letters read 
correctly from 8 presentations at 5 distances. 
Widely spaced letters were more legible than closely 
spaced ones. Black letters on white were more 
legible with close spacing but not with wide spacing. 
— Т. W. Forbes. 

8070. De Lucia, Joseph James. An analysis of 
determinants in work recognition time. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 118-119.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1952, U, Illinois. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 160 pages, $2.00, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 4429. н 

8071. Fitts, Paul M., & Simon, Charles W, (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The arrangement of instru- 
ments, the distance between instruments, and the 
position of instrument pointers as determinants of 
performance in an eye-hand coordination task, 
USAF, WADC, Tech. Rep., 1952, No. 5832, iv, 
26 p.—This is the same experiment which has been 
reported elsewhere’ (see 27: 6397) in a slightly 
modified form.—A. Chapanis. 

8072. Forbes, T. W. The field of highway safety 
research: a brief outline. Washington, D. C.: 
National Academy of Science—National Research 
Council, 1952. 42 p.—Accomplishments during 28 
years of research in highway safety are surveyed and 
summarized, to "correlate and stimulate" further 
study and offer orientation. Areas covered include 
(1) accident records and investigations; (2) rsonal, 
socio-economic, and medical aspects; (3) driver 
selection; (4) enforcement; (5) training; (6) alcohol, 
drugs, and fatigue as accident causes. Emphasis is 
on the human factors in highway safety. 44-item 
bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

8073. Forbes, T. W. Report of Highway Safety 
Research Correlation Conference, June 5 & 6, 1952. 
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Washington, D. C.: National Academy of Science— 
National Research Council, 1952. 63 p.— The Com- 
mittee on Highway Safety Research sponsored its 
first meeting to promote research ‘‘on a nationwide, 
voluntary basis," and to provide an information 
center. Proceedings are reported in detail, including 
the conference's personnel, objectives, and organiza- 
tion. The human factors in accidents were stressed, 
as well as areas requiring research. The appendix 
contains 5 tables on accident causation.—R. Tyson. 

8074. Forbes, Theodore W., & Reiss, Robert J. 
35 millimeter airphotos for the study of driver 
behavior. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 60, 59— 
66.— The use of 35-millimeter serial photographs for 
recording driver-vehicle behavior on highways from 
a light airplane at 3,500 to 4,000 feet altitude. A 
35-millimeter movie camera of compact design and 
of relatively low price was modified to take a 
sequence of individual exposures under control of an 
electric interval timer. Sample pictures are shown 
in the illustrations, and certain further development 
work is recommended.— T. W. Forbes. 

8075. Havens, James H., & Peed, Allie C., Jr. 
Spherical lens optics applied to retrodirective 
reflection. Highw. Res. Bd Bull, 1952, No. 56, 
66-77. (Natl Acad. Sci., NRC Publ, 236.)—Optical 
principles are related to proper design of highway 
signs and markers utilizing glass beads as reflectors. 
—R. Tyson. 

8076. Heath, Warren M., & Finch, Dan M. 
Determination of windshield levels requisite for 
driving visibility. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 1952, No. 
56, 1-16, (Natl Acad. Sci., NRC Publ., 236.)—To 
insure glazing “requisite for driving visibility,” a 
study was made of glazed areas, visibility angles for 
perception of traffic signals, and relevant human 
dimensions. A method is described for obtaining 
desirable visibility for any automobile and any 
proportion of drivers.—R. Tyson. 

‚8077. Kabayama, H. Experimental study on 
visual acuity through fog. Keijo J, Med., 1952, 1, 
161-167.—The author describes his experiments to 
investigate the effect of fog on visual acuity. Using 
a .chamber filled with artificial fog, he finds that 
increased illumination improves the visual acuity 
in thin fog but not in dense fog. The larger the 
illuminating angle becomes the lower becomes the 
vaal асау, l E of useless light improves 

e visual acuity by increasing the illumination.— 

(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) E PE ET 

8078. Kodama, M. (Studies on visual function 
in the industrial „worker, especially on the me- 
tabolism of vitamin B;) Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 
1952, 56, 453-462.—The author studied the influence 
of industrial working in war time upon visual 
function. He measured visual acuity at far and 
near distance, near point, phoria, pupillary diameter, 
pulse, and grasping power of 207 welders (88 workers 
on electric welding and 119 on gas welding) before 
and after work. From these researches he proved a 
remarkable retrogression of near point after work. 
In co-operation with Yamamoto he studied the 
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metabolism of vitamin Bı, in various workers in the 
same industry and simultaneously in adult mice 
(about 20 g. weight) under experimental radiation 
from an electric arc. The author concluded that 
radiant energy in welding brings about changes of 
vitamin B; metabolism in the welder and he believes 


thissdeficiency of vitamin В, plays an important 4 


role in the insufficiency of accommodation. In 
Japanese.— (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


8079. Lauer, A. R. Age and sex in relation to 
accidents. Highw. Res. Bd Bull, 1952, No. 60, 
25-35.—A study of about 7,700 Iowa drivers whose 
records were obtained from the driver license files, 
Tables and graphs show various characteristics of 
the sample such as the number of licensees of differ- 
ent age groups for the two sexes. Also shown are 
accidents, mileage driven, and accident per 100,000 
miles of driving by age and sex. Mileage information 
was obtained by postcard inquiry of the drivers. The 
highest accident rate for males under 70 was found 
at the age of about 20 years. Women showed a 
different accident age curve from men.—T. W. 
Forbes. 


8080. McFarland, Ross A. Human factors in 
highway-transport safety. Highw. Res. Bd Bull, 
1952, No. 60, 36-43.— The need for denne 
automotive equipment to fit the characteristics am 
abilities of the operator instead of selecting the 
operator to fit the equipment. A report is given of 
the analysis of control and cab design in certain 
commercial vehicles in relation to human character- 
istics and it is pointed out that the prevention of 
accidents requires the teamwork of research special- 
ists, operating personnel and management.—T. W. 
Forbes. y 


8081. Moffie, D. J., Symmes, Andrew, & Milton, 
Charles R. Relation between psychological tests 
and driver preformance. Highw. Res. Bd Bull, 
1952, No. 60, 17-24.— Results of various personality, 
mechanical and other test scores of truck drivers. 
These were analyzed in relation to an accident index 
derived from three factors, experience on the job, 
preventable accidents, and nonpreventable accidents, 
Safe drivers were “тоге tense," “less self-sufficient, 
"less dominant" and "better on mechanical com- 
prehension,” to an extent which had a low prob- 
ability of occurring by chance.— T. W. Forbes. 


8082. Payne, Thomas Alan. A study of the moa 
ing part, heading presentation, and map, detail o 
pictorial air navigation display. Dissertation Аа 
1953, 13, 127.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscripts 
pages, $1.21, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Publ. No. 4470. 


8083. Peckham, В. Н. Effect of exposure to s 
light оп night-driving visibility. Highw. Res RC 
Bull., 1952, No. 56, 17-24, (Natl Acad. Sci., ion 
Publ. 236.)—Prompted by the dearth of researc i 
the usefulness of sunglasses, the writer summae 
relevant data. Significant conclusions are Aii 
exposure to the sun reduces visual efficiency 11 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
light and that “sunglasses of any type, at any. price, 
of any color,” protecting the retina during the day, 
will promote good vision at night. The darkest 
glasses available are recommended.—R. Tyson; 

8084. Richards, Oscar W. Vision at levels of 
night road illumination. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 
:1952, No. 56, 36-65. (Natl Acad. Sci., NRC Publ. 
236.)—The illumination range of night driving: is 
discussed. Practical and. theoretical problems of 
dark adaptation, effects of yellow glass, protection 
against glare, suitable spectacles, and proper design 
of road markers are considered in detail. 98 refer- 
ences.—R, Tyson. 
К 8085. Stalder, Harold I., & Lauer, А. В. Effect 

of pattern distribution on perception of relative 
motion in low levels of illumination. Highw. Res. 
Bd Bull., 1952, No. 56, 25-35. (Natl Acad. Sci., 
NRC Publ. 236.)—The high frequency of accidents 
involving closely following vehicles prompted a 
study which confirmed the hypothesis that “differ- 
ential speed is a factor in judgment of relative 
distance." The experimental design is set forth in 
detail. Among the conclusions is the finding that 
increased target visibility helps the subject markedly 
in estimating the situation.— Р. Tyson. 

8086. Uhlaner, J. E., Goldstein, Leon G., & Van 
Steenberg, N. J. Development of criteria of safe 
motor-vehicle operation. Highw. Res. Bd Bull., 
1952, No. 60, 1-16.—A study of 11 different rating 
scales on unsafe driving habits. Rating of army 
drivers by supervisors and associates and careful 
statistical analysis of the results were carried out. 
A final check list was developed consisting of 15 
Statements judged to be most rateable and most 
important. The purpose of the study was to obtain 
a measure of safe driving better than accident 
ros and road tests of the usual sort—T. W. 

orbes. 


PROFESSIONS 


‚8087. Cureton, Edward Е. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) A consensus as to the validity of polygraph 
Procedures. Tenn. Law Rev., 1953, 22(Feb.), 18-32. 
—A questionnaire on opinion toward validity was 
Sent to 1682 persons "known ... to have com- 
Detence" in some way(s) with the technique. 
Analysis of 711 replies indicated a sufficiently high 
(opinion) validity on a 4-point scale for practical 
use. Operators more often recommended the method 
for court use than did psychologist-respondents. 

© person rated the technique as invalid. Data 
related to those reported by McCormick in 1926 and 
by Wolfe in 1941.—L. А. Pennington. 

_ 8088. French, David G. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) An approach to measuring results 
n social work. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952. xi, 178 p. $3.00.—This book com- 
Prises a report on the Michigan Reconnaissance 
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OTHER APPLICATIONS 


27: 8084-8092 


Study of Evaluative Research in Social Work 


.sponsored by the Michigan Welfare League. It is 


not a piece of evaluative research as such, but 


` outlines a pattern for effective research in social 


work. 7 chapters discuss the reason for the study, 
the community's investment in social work, the 
questions which concern social work, the logic of 
evaluative research, the relationship. between social 
Science and research in social welfare, the adminis- 
trative setting for research in social work, and a 
proposal for an institute for research in social work. 
—L. B. Costin. 


8089. Kohlhaas, Max. Das Kind im Gerichts- 
verfahren; Kinderpsychologie und forensische Be- 
gutachtung. (The child in court proceedings; child 
psychology and forensic examinations.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 1, 83-88.— 
Testimony of children is often unavoidable, but 
their trustworthiness must be carefully examined 
because fantasy may distort the evidence given by 
them. Where child testimony is crucial to a case, 
the opinion of such experts as child psychologists 
should be obtained in order to establish the child’s 
credibility. In cases of sex offenses or where parents 
are suing each other, the child must be protected 
from unnecessary trauma.—A. O. Ross. 


8090. Levine, Louis S., & Pence, Janet W. A 
training program for rehabilitation counselors. 
J. Rehabilit., 1953, 19(1), 16-17; 20.—A proposed 
minimum curricular program covering two academic 
years of graduate training is outlined. This might 
lead to a master's degree in rehabilitation. When 
built upon a suitably oriented undergraduate 
program it should provide the potential counselor 
with a basic set of tools for rendering effective 
service to his clients.— М. А. Seidenfeld. 


8091. Trovillo, Paul V. (Russell Chatham, Inc., 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.) Scientific proof of credibility. 
Tenn. Law Rev., 1953, 22(Feb.), 33-56.—The 
history, methods, and control methods are described 
with a plea for continued research toward improve- 
ment of the instrument and the examination. In- 
creased examiner training is recommended.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


8092. Wicker, William. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) 
A polygraphic truth test and the law of evidence. 
Tenn. Law Rev., 1953, 22(Feb.), 1-17.—Factors of 
legal precedent (16 of which are reviewed), of the 
"expert's" low repute in court, and of the dearth 
of criteria by which to designate the ''qualified 
examiner" can be overcome by: (1) research on 
instrumentation and examination, (2) establishment 
of competency standards, (3) enactment of state 
laws permitting court admission of the data if such 
examination is agreed upon by both groups of 
litigants after which the court appoints the "expert. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


ETHICAL STANDARDS 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


In September 1952 the Council of Representatives of 
the American Psychological Association adopted Ethical 
Standards of Psychologists as official policy of the Associ- 
ation. The standards, which are provisional, will be used 
for a three-year trial period. They will be revised, as 
necessary, and will be considered by the Council for final 
action in 1955. 


The Education and Training Board of the APA has 
recommended the use of Ethical Standards of Psychologists 
in graduate training programs. 


Also available is a smaller booklet, Ethical Standards 
of Psychologists, A Summary of Ethical Principles, which 


presents in brief the major tenets of the code. ^ 


Prices: 


Ethical Standards of Psychologists, 186 pages, $1.00. 
Discounts for quantity orders. 


Ethical Standards of Psychologists, A Summary of 
Ethical Principles, 18 pages, 106. Quantity orders of the 
Summary: 10 copies, 756; 25 copies, $1.50 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS REGULARLY SEARCHED 


So that users of PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS may know the extent of our coverage, we publish 
below the seventh annual list of journals which are regularly searched. This list, revised by the deletion of 


journals which it is no longer possible to cover regular] 


у and by the addition of other journals, totals 465. The 


searching categories are indicated by type face: bold face, journals received by the editorial office; roman, 


journals searched by the abstracter. 
is indicated, the journal is temporarily unassigned, 


Acta Biotheoretica. (Acta biother.) 

Acta Geneticae Medicae et Gemellologiae. 
med. gemellolog.) | (Schwesinger) 

Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica. 


(Choynowski) 
(Acta ‘genet. 


(Acta neurol. 


belg.) (Sumner) 
Acta Paediatrica, Stockholm. (Acta paediat,, Stockh.) 
(Prager) 1 


Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica, 
bsychiat., Kbh.) (Prager) 

Acta Psychologica. (Acta Рес (Rubin-Rabson) 

Acta Psychotherapeutica, sychosomatica et Orthopaeda- 
gogica. (Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog.) 


(Rubin-Rabson) 
(Advanc. Mgmt) (Moore) 


Kjgbenhavn. (Acta 


Advanced Management. 

кеп AnnalsoftheDeaf. (Amer. Ann. Deaf) (Mykle- 
ust, 

American Anthropologist. (Amer. Anthrop.) (Galt) 

American Imago. (Amer, Imago) (Varvel) 

American Journal gi Anatomy. (Amer. J. Anat.) (Wal- 


drop) 

American Journal of Diseases of Children. (Amer. J. Dis. 
Child.) (Sterne) 
erican Journal of Human Genetics. (Amer. J. hum. 
Genet.) (Halperin) 


erican Journal of Individual Psychology. (Amer. J. 
indiv, Psychol.) (Howard) # 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency. (Amer. J. ment. 


Defic.) (Staudt) 
К Journal of Nursing. (Amer. J. Nurs.) (Ата- 
ora 
pus Joumal of Ophthalmology. (Amer. J. Ophthal.) 
aa ) 
erican Journal of Optometry. (Amer. J. Optom.) 


(Shaad) i 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. (Amer. J. Ortho- 
bsychiat.) (Perl) 

did Journal of Pathology. (Amer. J. Path.) (Wal- 
ігор 

American Journal of Physical Anthropology. (Amer. J. 

Ане Anthrop.) (Goldstein) 

merican Journal of Physical Medicine. (Amer. J. phys. 


AX Med.) (Brown) 
SM D of Physiology. (Amer. J. Physiol.) 
(Amer. J. Psychiat.) 


(Zubel 
American Journal of Psychiatry. 


(Pronko) 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis. (Amer. J. Psycho- 
a anal) (Prager) 
ЧС ушШ of Psychology. (Amer. J. Psychol.) 
гп 


The list is correct as of 1 October 1953, 


In those cases where no abstracter 


(Amer. J. Psycho- 
(Amer. J. publ, 


American Journal of Psychotherapy. 
ther.) (Solomon) 

American Journal of Public Health, 
Hlth) (Waldrop) 

American Journal of Бозоре (Amer. J. Sociol.) phates 

А.М.А. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, - (4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat.) (Pennington) 

A.M.A. Archives of Ophthalmology. (4.M.A, Arch, 
Ophthal.) (Renshaw) 

American Psychologist. (Amer. Psychologist) (Mathias) 

American Scholar. (Amer. Scholar) (Rubin-Rabson) 

American School Board Journal. (Amer. Sch. Bd J.) 

American Scientist. (Amer. Scientist) (Louttit) 


American Sociological Review. (Amer. sociol. Rev,) 
(Charters) s 

Anais Portugueses de Psiquiatria, (An. portug. Psiquiat.) 
(Sumner) 


Anales del Instituts Etnics Nacional. (An. Inst. Etnics 
nac.) (Latham) 

Analysis. (Analysis) (Choynowski) 

Annales Médico-psychologique. (Ann, méd.-psychol. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and fal 


Science. (Алт. Amer. Acad. polit. soc, Sci.) ДУ 
uus M Eugenics. London. (Ann, Eugen, Lond. 
uria 
Annals of Internal Medicine. (Ann. intern. Med.) Yager) 
Annals of Mathematical Statistics. (Ann. math. Statist.) 
(Carter) 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. (Ann. N. Y. 


Acad. Sci.) (Ross) ў 

Annals of Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology, St. Louis, 
(Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis) А 

Année Psychologique. (Année psychol.) (Bird) í 

Applied Scientific Research, The Hague, (Appl. sci. 
Res., Hague) шшш) ) (Carte) 

Applied Statistics, ppl. Statist. 

Archives of Otolaryngology, Chicago. (Arch. Ololaryng., 
Chicago) 3 

Archives of Pediatrics. (Arch. Pediat.) (Mensh) 

Archives of Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation. (Arch, 

hys. Med.) (Brown) 

хамт de Psychologie, Genève. (Arch. Psychol., Genève) 
(Bird) 

Archivio di ce eee eee e Psichiatria. (Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich. anoi 

Archivos Mexicanos de УЕ, » Psiquiatria. (Arch. 

ex. Neurol. Psiquiat. umner) > 

Arhiv. za Higjenu Rada, Zagreb. (Arh. Hig. Rada) (Bu- 

jas) 
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_Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicotécnica. (Arch. brasil. Psi- 


cotécnica) (Sumner) 
Atlantic Monthly. (Atlant. Mon.) _(Colgin) 
Audio-Visual Communication Review. (Audio-visual 


Commun. Rev.) (Faison) " 

Australasian Journal of Philosophy. (Aust. J. Phil) 
(Coleman) 

Australian Journal of Psychology. (Aust. J. Psychol.) 
(Scofield) 

Australian Social Science Abstracts. (Aust. 
Abstr.) (Осе) 


Behaviour: an international journal of comparative ethology. 
(Behaviour) (O'Kelly) 

Beihefte zur Schweizerischen Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie 
und ihre Anwendungen. (Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend.) (David) 

Bibliotheca Biotheoretica. (Bibl. biotheor.) (Choynowski 
Biological Abstracts. Section В. Section Н. (Biol. 
Abstr.) (Office) 
Biometrics. (Biometrics) 

Biometrika. (Biometrika) (Carter) 

Bleter far Yiddisher Dertsiung. (Bl. yiddisher Dertsiung) 
(Fishman) 

Boletim do Servico Social dos Menores. (Bol. Serv. soc. 
Menores) (Clark) 

Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccion 
ala Infancia, Montevideo) (Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. 
Infanc., Montevideo) (Fassett) 

Bollettino della Pubblicazioni Italiana. (Boll. Pubbl. Ital.) 


soc. Sct. 


(Carter) 


(Office) 
Brain: a journal of neurology. (Brain) (Sumner) 
Биш. oe of Delinquency. (Brit. J. Delinquency) 
‘orsini 
British Journal of Educational Psychology. (Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol.) (Strassburger) iz oe 
British Journal of Medical Hypnotism. (Brit. J. med. 
Hypnotism) (Haggerty) 
British Journal of Medical Psychology. (Brit. J. med. 
„ Psychol.) (Winder) 
шр al of Ophthalmology. (Brit. J. Ophthal.) 
aa 


logy, Monograph Supplement. 
pp) (haad) го 
(Brit. J. 


Thune) 
(Charters) 
(Brit. J. statist. 


(O Kelly) (Bull. Anim. Behav.) 


Bulletin of the British Psychological Society. 7 
psychol. Soc.) (Castle) SA от 
Bulletin du Centre d'Études et Recherches Psychotech- 
асах (Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech.) (Bé- 


ger) 
Bulletin on Current Literature; the monthly biblii 
workers with the handicapped. (Bull. Crete ve 
Handicapped.) (Office) ЧУ 
Bulletin du Groupe d'Etude Psychologie de l'Université de 
Шы) (Bull. Gr. Étud. Psychol. Univ., Paris) (Bé- 
T, 
Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and Регвопп‹ ii 
M jndustr, Psych Aust) (Nall) Ne 
etin. lus: elations Center, University of Minne- 
sota. (Bull. industr. Relat. Center й й 
d Wilke) C. Univ. Minn.) 
etin of the Isaac Ray Medical Library. ' M 
Ray med. Libr.) | (Sprow) AO E je 
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College Board Review. 


7, 


yes * bi 

Bulletin of the Los Angeles Neurological Society. (1 
Los Angeles neurol. Soc.) (Pennington) му 
Bulletin of the Maritime Psychological Association, ( 


(Grether) 
(Bull. Menninger 


Hith Org.) (Franklin) 


Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie. (Cah. Int. So 
(Dufresne) 

Cahiers de Pédagogie de l'Université de Liége. 
Pedag.) (Piret) 


California Journal of Educational Research. 

educ. Res.) (Newland) 

California Journal of Elementary Education. (Calif. 
elem. Educ.) (Laycock) 


Canadian Journal of Psychology. (Canad. J. Psyc i 


(Lawson) 
Case Re in Clinical Psychology. (Case Rep. di 
Psychol.) (Costin, F.) 
Cerebral Palsy Review. (Cerebral Palsy Rev.) (Ne 
Child. (Child) (Amatora) 
Child Development. (Child Develpm.) (Baker) 3 
Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography. (Ch 
Develpm. Abstr.) (Office) 
Child Development Monographs. (Child Develpm. Mo 
Child Study. (Child Study) (Rubin-Rabson) 
Child Welfare. (Child Welfare) (Amatora) . 4 
Chronicle of the World Health Organization, (Chi 
World Hith Org.) (Franklin) 
Ciencia, México. (Ciencia, méx.) (Brožek) 
College and Research Libraries. (Col. & Res. 
(Carter) 


uttit) 
(Coll. Bd Rev.) 
Complex. (Complex) (Strupp) р : 
Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Sciences, Paris. 
Acad. Sci. Paris) Menham) £ 

Confinia Neurologica. (Conf. neurol.) (Simmel) 
Connecticut Medical Journal. (Conn. med. J.) (Sum 
Contact, Pensacola. (Contact, Pensacola) (Grether) 
Counseling. d (Costin, F.) E 
Crianca P. esa. (Crianca portug.) 
Crippled Child. (Crippled Child) (Speer) 4 
Cumulative Book Index. (Cumulative Book Index) (О 
селе n of Medical Literature. (Curr. List med. 

се 


Dialectica. (Dialectica) (Choynowski) 

Эшен үт m Psychiatry. 
chiat. ennington, 

Dissertation Abstracts. (Dissertation Abstr.) (Office 

Dokladi Akademii Nauk SSSR. (Dokl. Akad: Nauk 
(London) 


Econometrica. (Econometrica) (Edwards) 

Education. (Education) (Amatora) 

аш par erie and Supervision. 
uperv. Amatora 

Educational and Psychological Measurement. (Educ. 
chol. Measmt) (Coleman) 

Educational Records Bulletin. (Educ. Rec. Bull.) 

Educational Screen. (Educ. Screen) (Faison) . 

Educational Theory. (Educ. Theory) (Kuenzli), 

EEG a Sd Мег aaa (EEG din. 
physiol. ingson Я, 
Чап Journal of Psychology. (Egypt. 7. Psye 
(Melikian) 


(Calif. 


(Fassett) 


(Dig. Neurol. 


(Educ. 


* ? Pie 
Elementary School Journal. (Elem. Sch. J.) (Amatora) 
Employment Security Review. (Emplmt Secur, Rev.) 
Encéphale. (Encéphale) (Simmel) E 
Endeavour. (Endeavour) (Louttit) 
Endocrinology. (Endocrinology) 
Enfance. (Enfance) (Sumner) 
Ergologie.. (Ergologie) (Husband) 
ETC: A Review of General Semantics. 

Semant.) (Maloney) 

Eugenical News. (Eugen. News) (Schwesinger) 
Eugenics Review. (Eugen. Rev. (Schwesinger) 
Evolution Psychiatrique. (Evolut. psychiat.) (Piotrowski) 
Exceptional Children. (Except. Child.) (Newland) 


Federal Probation. (Fed. Probation) (Brown) 

Film World. (Film World) (Faison) Ы 

Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal S. S. S. R. (Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R.) 
A (London) 

Folia Biotheoretica. (Folia biotheor.) (Choynowski) 

Folia Psychiatrica et Neurologica Japonica. (Folia psy- 

‚ chiat. neur, jap.) 
Fortune. (Fortune)  (Sisk) 


- -Genetic Phycology pee aa ае. (Genet. Psychol. Monger.) 


(Thompson, 
Geriatrics. (Geriatrics) (Kuhlen) 
Group. (Group) (Raylesberg) 

Group Psychotherapy. (Group Psychother.) 
*Hahinukh. (Hahinukh) (Ormian) 
Harper's Magazine. (Harpers Mag.) (Hutter) 
Harvard Educational Review. (Harv. educ. Rev.) 

burger) 
Hearing Survey Quarterly. (Hearing Surv. Quart.) 
Hospital, Rio de Janeiro. (Hospital, Rio de J.) (Sumner) 
uman Biology. (Hum. Biol.) (Halperin) 

Human Organization. (Hum. Organization) - (Hanks) 
Human Relations. (Hum. Relat.) (Littman) 

Hygeia. (Hygeia) (Rubin-Rabson) 


(Johnson, V.) 


(Strass- 


Illuminating Engineering. 


(Illum. Engng) (Westheimer) 
dian Journal of Psychology. hoi 


(Indian J. Psychol.) 


Indian Journal of Social Work. (Indian J. soc. Wk) 
(Schaef) 

pura у чаш Abstracts. (Industr. Train. Abstr.) 

ice 

Instruments. (Instruments) (Womack) 

International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. (Imt. J. 
Group Psychother.) (Locke) 

у акаам раванд of Psycho-Analysis. (Int. J. Psycho- 
anal, аз, 

International Journal of Sexology. (Int. J. Sexol.) 
(Adams) 


International Record of Medicine and General Practice 
Clinics. (Int. Rec. Med.) (Pennington) 

авыш Social Science Bulletin. — (Int. soc. sci. Bull.) 

Tace 

Inventory of Research in Racial & Cultural Relations. 

Т (Invent. Res. racial cultural Relat.) (Office) 

7vestíà Akademii Pedagogicheskikn Nauk RSFSR. (sv. 
Akad. pedag. Nauk RSFSR) (London). 


Jahrbuch für Psychologie und Psychotherapie. 
chol. Psychother.) Eng) У 

Jamaican Historical Review. 

Japanese Journal of Psychology. (Jap. J.) Psychol.) 
.(Niyekawa) 

Jewish Education. (Jewish Educ.) (Fishman) 

J oe Social Service Quarterly. (Jewish soc. Serv. Quart.) 
. (Seidente] 

Jewish Social Studies 


(Jb. Psy- 


(Jamaican hist. Rev.) 


(Jewish soc. Stud.) (Perl) 


(Etc. Rev. Gen. ` 
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Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria. (J. brasil. Psiquiat.) 
(Sumner) ә 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. (J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol.) (Solomon) 

Journal of the Acoustical Society of America. (J. acoust, 
Soc. Amer.) (Pollack) 

Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism. (J. Aesthet.) 
(Farnsworth) 

Journal of the American Medical Women's Association. 
(J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass.) (Sumner) 

Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. (J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass.) (Prager) / } 


` Journal of the American Statistical Association. (J. Amer, 


statist. Ass.) (Carter) 

eo Applied Psychology. 
1els 

Journal of the Association for Physical and Mental Rehabili- 
tation. (J. Ass. phys. ment. Rehabilit,) (Fensterheim) 

Journal of Aviation Medicine. (J. Aviat. Med.) 

Journal of Cellular and Comparative Physiology. (J. cell. 
comp. Physiol.) (Ehmer) 

Journal of Child Psychiatry. (J. Child Psychiat.) (Louttit) 

Journal of Clinical Endocrinology and Metabolism. (J. 
clin. Endocrin.): (Maher) 

Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. (J. clin. 


exp. Hypnosis) (Aiken) 
assi of Clinical and Experimental Psychopathology. 


(J. appl. Psychol) (Dan- 


(J. clin. exp. Psychopath.) (Muench) 
Journal of Clinical Psychology. (J. clim. Psychol.) 
(Heathers) 


Journal of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science. 
(J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci.) (Rogers) 

Journal of Comparative Neurology. (J. comp. Neurol.) 
(Stone, C. P.) 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology. (J, 
comp. physiol. Psychol.) (O'Kelly) 


Journal of Consulting Psychology. (J. consult. Psychol.) 
(Costin, F.) . 

Journal of Correctional Education. (J. correctional Educ.) 
(Tunney) 

Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. (J. crim. Law 
Criminol.) (Corsini) 


Journal of Education and Psychology, Baroda. (J. Educ, 
& Psychol. Baroda) _(Schmehl) 

эш of Educational Psychology. (J. educ. Psychol.) 
Mallory) 

Journal of Educational Research. (J. educ. Res.) (Mur- 
phy; 

рр a Engineering Education. (J. engng Educ.) 
(Speer 

Journal of Experimental Biology. (J. exp. Biol.) boni 

Journal of Experimental Education. (J. exp. Educ. 
(Gardner) : 

Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
(Solarz) У 

Journal of Experimental Zoology. (J. exp. Zool.) (Shak- 
lee; 


Jounal of the Franklin Institute. (J. Franklin Inst.) 


(J. exp. Med.) Sate 
J. exp, Psychol. 


(Burnham) | 

Journal of General Physiology. (J. gen. Physiol.) (Mar- 
zolf) 

Journal of General Psychology. (J. gen. Psychol.) (Stan- 
ford) 

Journal of Genetic Psychology. (7. genet. Psychol.) 
(Luria) a 

Journal of Gerontology. (J. Geront.) (Birren) 

Journal of Heredity. (J. Hered.) (Schwesinger) 

Journal of Higher Education. (J. higher Educ.) (Murphy) 

Journal of the Hillside Hospital. (J. Hillside Hosp.) 
(Bever) 
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Journal of Home Economics, (J. Homé Econ.) (Elinson) Modern Quarterly. (Mod. Quart.) (Choynowski) 


Journal of Human Relations. (J. hum. Relat.) Monografias, Estudios!y Documentaciones Psicotecnica: 
ournal Lancet. (J. Lancet) be (Monogr. Estud. Docum. psicotec.) (Ѕапсћег-Ніда 
ournal of Mammalogy. (J. Mammal.) (Kenshalo) Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Devel 

Journal of Medical Education. (J. med. Educ.) (Counts) ment. (Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm.) (Te 

Journal of Mental Science. (J. ment. Sci.) (Wilkins) lin) 

Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women. 

(J. nat. Ass. Deans Wom.) (Zachert) —. National Education Research Bulletin. (Nat. Educ. 

Journal of the National Education Association. (J. nat. Bull) (Rubin-Rabson) 

Educ. Ass.) (Rubin-Rabson) - у National Parent-Teacher. (Nat. Parent-Teacher) (Rul 

Journal of the National Institute for Personnel Research, Rabson) 


Johannesburg. (J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg. ^ Nature, London. (Nature, Lond.) 


(Sless) , Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Psychologie. (Ned. Tiijd: 
ournal of Negro Education. (J. Negro Educ.) (Burton) Psychol.) 4 (Dresden) А 5 S ч 
ournal of Nervous and Mental Disease. (J. nerv. ment. Nervenarzt. (Nervenarst) (Eng) 

Dis. (Stern) i Nervous Child. (Nerv. Child) (Speer) 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery and Psychiatry. (J. Neurology. (Neurology) (Henry) 

Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat.) (Simmel) Neurone. (Neurone) (Manoil) 


ournal of Neurophysiology. (J. Neurophysiol.) (Henry)  Neuropsiquiatria. (Neuropsiquiat.) (Sumner) 
уа of the Operations Research Society of America. НЦ гетд (Neuropsychiat.) (Wilkins) 


(J. operat. res. Soc. Amer.) р New Biology. (New Biol) (Choynowski) 7 
Journal of the Optical Society of America. (J. opt. Soc. New Outlook for the Blind. (New Outlook for the Blin 
Amer.) (Riggs) (Raskin) Е 


Journal of Parapsychology. (J. Parapsychol) (Hum- New Scholasticism. (New Scholast.) (Speer) 


phrey) New York State Education. (N. У. State Educ.) (Bal 
Jounal of Pastoral Саге. (7. Pastoral Care). Nordisk Psykologi. (Nord. Psykol.) (Stromberg) 
ournalof Pediatrics. (J. Pediat.) (Templin) Norsk Pedagogisk Tidsskrift. (Norsk ped. Ti 
fara с, Sorter 
ournal of Physiology. а е), Nouvelle Revue-Pédagogique. (Лого. Rev. pédag.) (Ві 
Dip te) Projective Techniques. (J. proj. Tech.) Nursing Outlook. Beets Outlook) (Amatora) 
id nal of Psychiatric Social Work. (J. hiat. soc, Wk) Nursing Research. (Nurs. Res.) (Amatora) 

ostin, L. 


mal Occupational Health. (Occup. Hith) (Gottschalk) 
ишш {е Per SB ed et Pathologique. (J. Occupational EN. (Occup. Pisin (Speer) — 
Rave UR (Husband Ophthalmic Literature. (Ophthal. Lit. (Office) 
rel st m E p P Mie Se tent eld) Ophthalmologica. (Ophthalmologica) (Renshaw) E 
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maladjustment, 7898 
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Caterpillar, stick, bird reactions, 4876 
Cathexis, & latent learning, 4072 
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parish, social structure, 3488 
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& structure, 3948 
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& memory & recognition, 5616 
mental & speech disorders, 5980 
morphology, & Pavlov theories, 1663 
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sulci, function, 5608 
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optic nerve stimulation, responses, 753 
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postural center, 825 
psychophysiology of, 2436 
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bibliography, 73! 
child, parent personality, 4546(a) 
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development, appraisal, 621 
early detection, 1402 
educability, 6697 
educational guidance, 3726 
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intelligence in, 5347 
mental, ability measurement, 2168 
evaluation, child, 4525 
& neurophrenia, 3726 
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personal adjustment, 6698 
psychological, evaluation, 6706 
problems, 3726, 6700 
study, review, 3735 
psychologists role, 6702 
psychometrics with, 7974 
reading training, 5351 
rehabilitation, social, 6709 
speech, sound pressure, 4529 
therapy in, 1407 
training, 6648 —— 
tactual motor perception, 3730 
vocational guidance, 3726, 6710 
Cerebrum, central processes, 109 
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social contact, 6500 
village value systems, 3475 
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& insecurity, 6432 
& intelligence, 5698 
neurosis, case, 3712 
psychology of, 223 
reeducation, in child guidance, 1233 
Structure, biological index, 3344 
types, Sheldon's vs. Rorschach, 2746 
Characterology, & education, 6734 
& psychoanalysis, 3872 
review, 4099 
Cheating on examinations, 7392 
Cheese, grading, psychological aspects, 3827 
Chemistry, achievement, measurement, 8000 
industry, worker selection, 3798 
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abstract behavior, 4676(t) 
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& attitude, 7067 
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peer evaluations, 2570 

& self-acceptance, 2597 
aesthetic appreciation, 7058(a) 
age-mate acceptance, 7139 
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analysis, opposite transference, 1211 
Arapaho culture, 5092 
art, development, 4579 

Judgment, 1866 
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attitudes, & war, 1014 

toward, & family attitudes, 2584 
autonomic nervous system, 6951 
behavior, filming of, 7094 
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& security, 5765 
body, build, girls, 6457 

size, growth, 280 
Catholic, anti-semitism, 1087 
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emotions, & crises, 6458 
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familial relations, 3383 
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fiction, readability, 5388 
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program for, 3742 
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honen 7068 
hospital, mental health program, 3599 
hospitalism in, 7680 
hospitalization, effects, 7664 
humor, development, 292 
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language, bibliography, 277 
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maladjusted, education, Israel, 2217 
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maternal-paternal image, 3370 i 
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phenomena, explanations, 2596 (a) 
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lems, 3744 
fears, 6720 
rehabilitation, 6099 
picture complexity, preferences, 5024 
placement, psychiatry in, 3601 
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planned, 268 
observation, 4140 
textbook, 269, 3376 
postural & righting responses, 5769 
Prejudice, learning in, 360 
minority attitudes, 7714 
origins, of, 1914 й 
premature, & oral communication, 2574(a) 
preoedipal, neurotic behavior, 293 
projective test movement, 7667 
psychiatry, Germany, 2800 
psychoanalysis, 276 
Salen em. 7856 
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transference in, 5188 
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1931 vs. 1944, 2601 
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& electroshock therapy, 6545 
& fatigue, & pain tolerance, 3614 
lysergic acid in, 2085 
neurotic, concept, 2144 
niacin therapy, 4456 
problems of, 7892 
psychoanalytic therapy, 1194 
reactive, drama of analysis, 5301 
recovery, 7320 
recurring, case, 4375 
state, film, 6912, 6913 
succinic dinitrile in, 4425 
& suicide, child, 5293 
word-association test, 7330 
Depth perception, & eye, cyclotorsion, 1696 
scanning, 120 
& geometrical perspective, 4837 
illusory distance, 1709 
& light & dark adapted eye, 6336 
monocular, in flying, 3234 
, movement parallax, 4020 
in motion pictures, 7060 
movement, reaction time, 1736 
pilot, in flying, 6828 j, 
. Selection, 3823 
size familiarity, 2464 
stereoscopic, limits, 4856 
stimulus size, & suggestion, 4842 
test apparatus, 3048 
theory, stimulus pattern, 874 
Dermatitis, hysterical, case, 2908 
Dermatosis, & personality, 1545(¢) 
escartes, R., emotion, concept of, 1628. 
philosophy of, interpretation, 2404 
Pesertion, in combat, psychology of, 1339 
аш expression, as projective technique, 


Design, сачу attitude, 1849 
xycorticosterone, therapy, psychosis, 3696 
Destructiveness, sex differences, 7074 
Deterioration, mental, & ego structure, 1249 
evelopment, behavior, & education, 6438 
uman, principles, 2567 
textbook, 1851 
motor restriction, chimpanzee, 1852 
5 as psychological reference, 6865 
evelopmental psychology, theories, 4711 
етеу, J., influence of, 6288 
Psychology of, 1618 
work & philosophy of, 6896 


3 Dexterity, apparatus test for, 7490 


test, for monkey, 3261 
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Mmi life ee Wen 
,,QQDesity, group therapy for, 5339 
Diadkovski, І. E., biography, 3899 
Diagnosis, art in, 3532 
cyclographic method, 4246 
developmental, in cerebral palsy, 621 
enr carbohydrate metabolism in, 
early memories in, 3537 
graphology in, 1169, 4231, 4233 
infant development, 410 
intelligence tests in, 1950 
n relations, 2000 
personality, child's drawings, 1172 - 
psychiatric, reliability, 2690. 
severity of disability, 5975 
uoc amines, 7183 
рзусћо-, citing pressure, 1945 
review, 1951, 6539 
scientiic conception, 1941, 1944 
tests, 7805 
Psychometric patterns, 4262(a) 
retest variation in, 442 
sand play analysis, child, 421 
schizophrenia, yocabulary, 2890 
symptom clusters, 2696 . 
organic psychoses, 2902 
test, child neuroticism, 1955 
in classification, 1974 
patterns, critique, 2014 
Diagnostic. methods, developmental psychology 


Diagnostic Reading Tests, use, 6739 
validity, 6738 

Dial, face desig, 5476 
Tending, color & MUI 3093 
use & arrangemen! 

Dialectic eriali , & Bergson's psychology, 


10 

mind theory, 13 

Diarrh chogenic, & phobia, case, 6076 
Dickens, Charles, psychoanalysis, 4118 


Dict, amino acid deficient, & maze learning, 
1 
& neuropathies, 7355 
ifferential Aptitude Tests, 7476, 7477 
Different tal, 3343, Д 


2437 
Direction sense verde dental treatment, 


9 
КОА Psycho-Analytical Association, 


mental health clinics, 7181 
ial science research, 
Disabhity, Severity, & psychiatric diagnosis 
5975 


Disaster, flood, behavior in, 5223 


landslide, & rumor, 5071 
ustment, Orokaiva, 2644 


adj x 

a 

i & child development, 3365 
тер 2573 i 


alysis, 
5364 
КОЕ edel quotient, as tension measure, 
3699 
i ii 4940 
DG. & brain boe ‚ 49630) 


1, & brain yon 4820 
etric forms, 
be & brain lesions, 4928 
configuration in, 5734 
roughness, rat, 7034 
set, transfer, 4941 
light, & periodic reinforcement, 1821 
linear, & work, 5716(а) 


jat, visual, 6969 
Piversal, & learning, 5733 


ранда 


KDE. "E 2 critical components, 6404 
, 
& Жош 4804 
‚ monkey, 3261 
Discussion, gan, Indian students, 3429(¢) 
leader contribution, 3432 i 
& individual orientation, 3323 
method, textbook, 7107 
Di » functional vs, organic, 7961 
Diseases, acne, 533. 
Alzheimer's 1403, 6086, 6087 
asthma S313 ), 5327, 7348, 7352, 7354 
a), 
Basedow’s, 610, 2162" | ' 


enorrhea, 5338 
dystonia, vegetative, 5325 
heart, СИ 6764, 7344 


aud’, 7350 
theumatic fever, 6764 


rubella, 6439 
skin, 1545(1), 2910 
tetany, 2151, 6078 
EN Mop 5330, 6724 
yphus fever, 
^ ulcer, 2152, 4479, 4506 
peptic, 4698 (2) 
Disk Test, 7190 
Displaced person, child, adjustment, 264 
pre-school, behavior, 7678 
АБУ a ie approach-avoidance conflict, 


& stimulus generalization, 3301 
i deat pel, egli 6212 
auditory, spatial orientation, 621. 
tracking by, 6216, 6217 
evita. aire Bo] n 
vigation, alr 
pointer, tracking, ИЕЛ) anticipation, 
5482 
Distance, үз. size perception, (E бе 


NET) 
& verbal addition, 7620 (2) 


test scores, non-normal, 


theory, 
662 
Disulfiram, in alcoholism, 4 M Utm. 1198 


рь) reaction to, 7288 
Divorce, law & psychoanalysis, $822 

ne p & n id 7170 

role attitudes, 
rural En urban, 6509 
reflex, 7623 
Pf lar, A serius activity type, 921 
lor“ n, 

equilibrium, & tall amputation, 287 


higher Seri ін, types of, 930 
neonate tation movements, 3363 
Dall play, interview, n. 1 child, 6454 
tl) 
Dopplet fect: ds toward, 1161 
Draftsman, dexterity test, 3049 
Dragon йу, flight, equilibrium in, 933 
ire aT 
& personality, 4119(a) 
iin ca tet, emotionally disturbed 
chi 


performance, 6620 E 
Tettlügence & personality, 5141 ’ 


Draw-A-Man 

Education - 880 
Dysorthography, language disorders & 1309 
Dystonia, vegetative, Kneipp therapy, 5325 
Dystiscus marginalis L., larval space orienta- 


Drosophila melanogaster, flightless, nervous 
system, 827 


Drug, addiction, cortisone treatment, 4365 


Israel child performance, 1989 
South Africa norms, 1181 
Draw-A-Person Test, examiner influence, 2730 


group consistencies & personality, 2264(/) adolescence, 2065, 2071, 3646 tion, 6995 
for pilot screening, 7750 bibliography, 2843 р 
reliability, 1971 characteristics, 3665 Ear, buzzing, psychopathology, 6095 
Drawing, abstract test, & intelligence, 2712 film, 3925 changes, old age, 3246 7 
boy’s, human figure vs. machine, 2576 psychodrama, 7287 dynamic behavior, & fenestration operation, 
review, 5256, 6642 673 


in child, guidance, 2334(¢) 
personality diagnosis, 1172 
children's, characteristics, 2581(a) 
color in, 3539 
feebleminded, 3628 
refugee, 6442 
social group differences, 2580(a) 
family, projective technique, 429 
figure, projection of sexuality, 1559(t) 
& sex adjustment, women, 5216 
free, movement in, child, 7667 
geometric, projection in, 6906(a) 
uman, of children, 7694 — 
figure, as projective technique, 5869(a) 
sexuality projection, 4695(#) + 
& therapy, 5178(a) 
tests, review, 3546 


& perceptual development, children, 2569 


pressure measurement, 19 
profile, left-right orientation, 2506 
orientation & reading habit, 1776 
as projective techniques, textbook, 447 
as psychotherapy, 2003 
Drawing Completion Test, 430 
Dream, analysis, Jung, validation, 6384 
morphology of, 4992 
in psychotherapy, 4280 
& circumcision, psychoanalysis, 4096 
colored, & personality, 4672(¢) 
content, & culture, 5805 
psychotics, 469604) 
in delirium tremens, 1296 
in diagnosis, 5137 | 
divinatory, interpretation, 972 
dreamy state, child, 7299 
extrasensory perception, 212 
frequency, 7035 М 
hypnotic, & personality, 3326 
& ideology, relations, 4683(t) 
interpretation, case, 6420 
& neurosis concepts, 3617 
post-Freudian, 977 
textbook, 214 
& laughter, 6389 
meaning of, 6413 
of money, interpretation, 6409 
in N.W. Australia, primitives, 1909 
& pathological sleep, 974 
presleep mechanisms &, 5736 
prohibitions & self-conceptions, 4687(t) 
prophetic, interpretation, 1826 
& rational behavior, 5489 
& self-conceptions, 1553(4) 
self-hypnotic, 6579 
symbolism, & painting, 1850 
telepathic mechanism, 1822 
twin symbolism, 213 
values of, 6414 
waking, analysis, 480 
Drinking, diurnal pattern, rat, 175 
pattern, & NaCl, rat, 176 
, Tate, & water deprivation, 173 
Drive, -conditioning, latent learning, 4090 
field theory, 7454 4 
level, & generalization, 4093 
& occupational level, 5778 
primary, psychology of, 4056(a) 
reward, & extinction, 209 
specificity, & maze learning, 4975 
Driver, auto, age, sex & accidents, 8079 
film study of behavior, 8074 
& highway safety, 7448 
selection of, 7421 
bus, accident rates, 4684(t) 
selection, 699 
& truck, performance, 7426 
truck, test scores & performance, 8081 
production measure, 3829 
Driving, auto, motion perception, 8085 
night illumination, 8084 
safety criteria, 8086 
sunlight & night vision, 8083 
windshield visibility, 8076 
Drosophila, vision, Purkinje shift, 2458 


& settlement’ house, 7293 
control, psychic seizures, 1408 
old age, use in, 6470 
psychotic effects, 4445 
in schizophrenia, agitated, 1349 
side effects, textbook, 5599 
subjective response, study methods, 2485 
esos mental disorders, 1226 
psychotherapy, 4305 
Drugs, acetylcholine, 1345 
ACTH, 949, 1260, 2126, 4457, 6063 
adenine compounds, 3961 
Íor airsickness, 155 
alcohol, 4807 
aloes, 4477 
amphetamine, 532, 5300 
amytal, 5300 
antabuse (See in main alphabet) 
aspirin, 1682 
atropine, 96 
barbiturates, 3292, 7900 
carbon dioxide, 2149, 2888, 4458, 5605, 
5618, 6580, 7224 
carbon disulfide, 5349 
cocaine, 818 


cortin, 4486 
cortisone, 949, 2126, 2133, 3705, 4365, 
4457, 6569(a), 6705, 7526 
disulfiram, 3662, 7288, 7298 
epanutin, 1797 
epinephrine, 6046 
ether, 7224 
flaxedil 6707 . 
glutamic acid, 2056, 2058, 2831, 3626, 
heroin, 549, 5265 
histamine, 1374, 6044 
insulin, 6714 
L.S.D., 2064 
lysergic acid, 2077, 2085, 6940, 7831 
mephenesin, 2882, 4491 
mescal, 2049 
mescaline, 2077, 4445 
methedrine, 4488, 5926, 7831 
metrazol, 103 
monosodium glutamate, 5629 
morphine, 115, 1682, 2091, 5993, 6931 
nembutal, 1820 
nicotine, 4030 
nicotinic acid, 2118 
Nissl substance, 6035 
фал 5256 
wntia cylindrica alkaloid, 1281 
phenanine, 182 
pilocarpine, 95 
propylthiouracil, 5603 
quinine, 7933 
scopochloralose, 1382 
seconal sodium, 4794 
sodium amytal, 1306, 3578, 5926 
hli 176 
nitrile, 4425 
testosterone, 4325 
tetraethy! lead, 817 
thiamin hydrochloride, 4410(a) 
Duration, direct awareness, 6955 
perception of, 7551 
Dynamic systems, behavior theory, 4719 
critique, 4717 
Dyslexia, causes of, 640, 6751 
& child autism, 4411 
frequency & treatment, 4572 
language disorders, 1309 
& reading disabilities, 1318 
nud 1310 
rhythm & temporal organizatii 
simulated, case, 4971 t E 
spatial organization in, 1313 
Dysmenorrhea, psychological factors, 615, 2155 
D PCR RI TT 614, 5338 
ysphagia, conversion hysteria, 6048 
handedness, & brain dominance, 4404 
psychogenesis, 5321 


5 
endolymph system, functions, 1759 
frequency analysis, theory, 6356 
impedance, & MUR muscle, 5665, 5672 
inner, schematic diagram, 5657 
mastoid, impedance, 2479 
middle, action, photographing, 1758 
‚ dynamics, 143(a) 
noise, traumatic effects, 5668 
sound protectors, 6363 
Eastern Psychological Association, 4756 
Eating, compulsive, in rats, 4892 
& emotionality, 9. 
habits, & performance, 7525 
rate, & infantile deprivation, 163 
Ecology, of mental disease, 5973 
Economic, factors, in marital adjustment, 5828 
forecasting, polls &, 3486 
Edema, psychogenic, 3720 
Education, achievement, clinical use, 2692 
administration, textbook, 2941 
theory, 6787 
adult, age factor, 3775 
basic, UNESCO program, 638 
business, testing in, 2991 
& characterology, 6734 
child development, Marxian theory, 636 
& child self acceptance, 5029 
& development, textbook, 6438 
difficulties in, causes, 7395 
documentary research, 781 
elementary, creativity in, 645 
examinations, role of, 8039 
& family size, Mormon, 6510 5 
general, evaluation in, 665 
graduate, research as, 1428 y 
industrial arts teacher, test predictors, 
1462 (а) 
& ТО changes, 216 
intergroup, in public schools, 5367 
journal Chew), 3888 
area theory, 6114 
level, & race attitudes, 1907(a) 
for management, 6 
mental health education in, 8033 
& military school success, 3788 
& mind theory, 5505 
in national emergency, 2186 
physical, tests for, 647 
pre-school, Soviet theories, 7988 
. i U. S., 6100 
primary-secondary transition, 2198 
professional, nature of, 75 
psychoanalysis in, 6103 
-psychotechnology in, 2943 
remedial, evaluatioi 
research, & cybernetics, 
design, & analysis, 1418 
factor analysis in, 769 
problems in, 5363 
Scottish Council, 5365 
tests in, 1466 
usefulness, 1415 
Sebastian Morey Otero laboratory, 1989 
selection & guidance, 2198 
sociology of, 2187 
research, critique, 4150 
review, 2942 
surveys, review, 1419 
television, principles, 7377 
уа, MEA RU 
vs. psychotherapy, 
Education (special), behavior problem, residen- 
tial, 7400 
for blind, 6769 
cerebral palsied, 6697, 6766 
deaf, age for school entrance, 8018 
welfare work, 8022 
difficulties in, 7397 
French Catholic schools, 654 
gifted, 7401 
New York City, 4588 
school practice, 656 
of “hopeless” cases, 7398 


maladjusted, child, Great Britain, 657 
Israel, 2217 
mentally handicapped, 3772 
motor instability, 655 
permissive, for feebleminded, 6767 
physically handicapped, heart, 6764 
play acting in, 6765 
retardates, motivation, 6763 
subnormal, 5401, 6768 
admission diagnosis, 7396 
administration, 2981(a), 3777 
curriculum, 6136 
group test, identification, 3776 
physical education, 4700(4) 
psychologist's role, 3774 
pupil selection, 1443 
specialized subjects, 3771 
vocational classes, 5984 
theory & subjects, 7395 
Educational guidance, centralized vs. decen- 
tralized, 2988 
cerebral palsy, 3726 
child behavior problem, 7405 
clinic, New South Wales, 4595(a) 
in college, 4593 
admission, 2186 
& counseling, 7403 
in elementary school, 1448, 1452, 6144 
faculty advising, 6138 
functions, & relations, 8026 
high school, evaluation, 1450. 
graduates, 1446 
problems, 5408(a) 
program, 4591 
, „Student, 6774 
junior inventory, 7486 
Kuder Book List, 7482 
leadership in, 1451 
in Michigan public schools, 1449(a) 
methods, Trieste, 4589 
personnel data, graphic, 6137 
rural school, Pennsylvania, 6776 
in small schools, 6143 
teacher, & learning, 7404 
toward science, 8028 
textbook, 2218 
toward science, 8024 
University, Zurich, 2986 
Educational ^ measurement, 
prognosis, 6782 
Cuba, 662 
Lycée students, 4596 
objective tests, in college, 6162 
pupil evaluation, 6165 
test profiles, 4598 
textbook, 6154 y 
Educational psychology, clinical, review, 6733 
of group, 7376 
Hebrew, textbook, 2185 
research, cooperative, doctoral, 3920(a) 
review, 1951, 6732 
textbook, 639, 1417, 2945, 7373 
at U. Louvain, 7506 
Educational Testing Service, annual report, 
1952, 6887 
Edwards, J., psychology of, 1618 
Ego, body, & orgasm, 507 д 
eus experimental | investigation Ар) 
lefense, in memory ‘ception, 
defensiveness, subject RY pictorial-character 
. similarity, 2268(4) | 
in thematic’ apperception, 6530(a) 
determinants of, 4066 
development, child, 6453 
& personality disorders, 500 
& reading retardation, 4561(a) 
theory, 2047 
oe у ue. 6503 rvs 
function, & color response, 
involvement, & judgment, 1543(/), 4062 
& questionnaire responses, 5151 
orschach performance, 4245(a) 
psychology, & death, 4348 
É Federn, bibliography, 6898 
history, 756 
& psychoanalysis, 5492 
& reality, 5978 
structure, & mental deterioration, 1249 
topological representation, 4106(a) 
theory, psychoanalytic, 761 
threat, & selective forgetting, 7635(a) 
YT id, development, 7670, 7677, 7681, 
684 


arithmetic tests, 


Electroencephalograp! 


881 


Egyptian, color matching, 4002 
Eidetic imagery, phenomenology, of, 6415 
E EU Redrawing Test, & paranoid trends, 


Eisenson's examination, for aphasia, 7766 


„Electrical prenome & emotion, 7529 


phosphene, latent time, 881 
„ „ теѕопапсе, 893 
Electricity, biol vs. physical circuit, 5625 
Electrocardiography, in emotion, 191 
Electroconvulsive shock, & conditioned emo- 
tional response, 179 


Electrocorticography, & brain lesions, 6305 
E & lobotomy, 6307 
ес! 


trode, carrier, for EEG, 823 
ШИА [55 B A 
micro-, for electroretinography, 6948 
multilead, brain, 6245 
hy, & ACTH, rat, 107 
adenine compounds, effects, 3961 
& alcohol, 819 
in amblyopia ex anopsia, 3993 
& anxiety, 6641 (a) ` 
tolerance index, 3809 
zs effects, 96 
auditory, inferior colliculus, 1666 
of boxers, 3969 
& brain, hyperventilation, 3954 
patterns, 3972 
stem lesions, 6309 
tumors, 2163 Ў 
waves, & unit discharges, 5614 
cerebellar waves, 1650 
in child behavior problems, 1234, 5200 
куем epileptic уз. electroshock, 


609 
cortex, striate potentials, 7534 
& cortical, maturity, rabbit, 3935 
neurone activity, 2435 
& electroshock therapy, 2917 
electrode carrier, 823 
& electroretinography, 821 
& electroshock, 6678(a) 
Ираны, 2030 
in еру, Ü 
F linical correlates, 7361 
focal, 6079 
drca 5346 
& experimental, сло) rat, 1672 


fe ет! Sied 7281 

of feebleminded, 

imagery, in problem solving, 4097 
individua] ifferences, 816 

in juvenile delinquency, 7919 
latency, & visual reaction time, 6315 
light stimuli & carbon dioxide, 4800 
& lobotomy, 6307, 7549 

imagery, 6419(a) 


microelectrode, for, 6948 

АДЕ sclerosis, 4526 

in multiple scl , 

in narcoanalysis, 6556(a), 7816 

in neonate, 3 3953, 4793 
brain 


in old age, 561 

olfactory bulb, mammal, 3931 

& Pavlovianism, 78! H 

occipital spikes, & eye opening, 7538 

in peptic ulcer, 5331(0) 

& personality, criminal, 6661(0) 

photic, activation mechanism, 3945 
activity, & stress, 1667 
stimulation, 694! 

pilocarpine аср 


& 


in 


Education 
Employee 


steady potential & electrocorticograms, 1653 
& strabismus, 106 

strychnine effects, 1670 

in stuttering, 2854(a) 

& temperament, 4112(a) 

temporal lobe foci, 97 

tetany, 6078 

in traumatic brain pathology, 629 

& vascular brain lesions, 4538 


Electromyography, & muscle tension, 6296 


of voluntary movement, 


6958 
Electronarcosis, & electroshok therapy, 476 
results & values, 459 
review, 1229 
& Vvedenskii’s parabiosis theory, 1668 
ес о equipment, design for maintenance, 


Electronic Technician Selection Test, 3807 
Electroretinography, of color blind, 7603 
component & red color vision, 3216 
cortical response, 6941 
& EEG, 821 
impulse synchronization, 7007 
inter-retinal, 1748 
Electroshock, on conditioned emotion, 5714 
& conditioning, rat, 5712 
conyulsive, & adrenal cortex, 811 
brain changes, 694: 
& estrous activity, 3274 
& learning, 103 | - 
& delayed fe learning, monkey, 3298 
& discrimination learning, monkey, 3297 
& emotional conditioning, 3296 
fear-producing, rat, 7522(a) 
& intraocular pressure, 6324 
& latent learning, 4917 
& learning, 964 
monkey, 5704 
& maze learning, 1797, 2521, 3300 
st-, confusion, & test perlormance, 515 
in reinforcement, 202 
seizure, stimulus parameters, 5620 
Electrotechnician, interests of, 3010 
Eleusinian mysteries, psychoanalysis, 3469 
Elk, social behavior, 4145 
Elliott, R. M., autobiography, 3164 
En пеш nerve grafts & behavior, 826 
Emigration, criminality, 6013 
Emotion, adjustment, child, film, 1641 
attitude theory, 180, 1784 
behavior, factor patterns, 5694 
biological theory, 7019 
llencephalon, 623 
& electroshock, 179 


e counseling, 1162 


КТ 2297(t) 
feeds & critical thinking, 7643(2) 
ontogenesis, 2496 
reactions, athletes, 6936 
& renal function, 5334 


lability-stability, measuring, 4274(a) 
mati 


rien psychosomatic symptoms, 
291 
& respiratory symptoms, 5701 


responses, rhinencephalon stimulation, 7540 

specific, & diseases, 

stress, & heart disease, 7344 

& test performance, 448 

in vocational guidance, 5963 
Emotionality, & eating, 935 


Empathy, age "og 5021 
ring, 
self-insight, & perceptual distortion, 


7654(a) 
Empathy test, & automobile salesmanship, $479 
cir Missis 
Empiricism, & ethics, 
Employee, ише incomplete sentence test, 
681 


to managerial function, 6794 
measure, incomplete sentence, 3058(0) 
questionnaire, signing of, 4646 


22 


Employee 
Eye 


form, weighted, 6200 
histories, accuracy of, 6808 
benefits, mental hygiene, 5460 
discrimination in, 6805 
interview, behavior rating, 6803 
research on, 4625 
method, personal interest, 5448 
post-poliomyelitis, 5361 
Encephalitis, EEG in, 7365 
post-, & child behavior problems, 4329 
VEIT symptoms, 7970 
Encopresis, child, treatment, 525 у 
Бакене. Я adaptation syndrome psychiatry, 


behavior influences, 3926 

function, & personality, textbook, 5600 

glands, & personality, 1839 
Endocrinology, history, adrenal research, 6295 
Engagement, marriage preparation, film, 5583 
Engineer, in government, attitudes, 1510 

placement, clinical method, 6804 

reading speech training, 2226 

selection procedures, 3797 

success prediction, 6161 

vocational interests, permanence, 497 
Eugen о ACE caution scores, 


& interests, 154402) 
student, achievement, & Strong Blank 
Lun lity, 154700) 
overachievers, personality, 
selection, 6778 
„values, 6157 
En SpA $ and Physical Science Aptitude 
est, 
Engineering psychology, & aircraft, 3830 
design for maintenance, 150: 
display-control & noise, 1499 
& fatigue, 7449 
- machine, design, human factor in, 6218 
tool setting indicator, 7443 
in small business, 3083 
& stress, 1 
England, old age research, 315 
social class, research, 5105 
English, race relations, South Africa, 7148 
уз. German, cteristics, 6511 
English (language), composition, achievement, 


research, review, 2957 
information, coefficient of constraint, 5116 
student, grading scale, 6779 
usage, college, & high school, 2968(a) 
vs. German, abstract concepts, 1150(a) 
ud (Sed & 5; КОШЫК, 

is, boys, р: Hop vf, 2303 (8) 

child, 4383 Re 


& circumcision, 7285(a) 

hypnoanalytic treatment, case, 7901 

& NIE AUREAM 3680 

as normal developmental response, 2835 

psychoanalysis, 2063 

tissue therapy for, 4373 
Environment, & constitution, in social matura- 

tion, 251 
Repo N 
sequences, 

ieee Т 

jopenia, ‚ш hreni: 
Epanutin, & maze learning, 1797 ORE 
Epidemiology, of mental disorders, 1250 
Epilepsy, affective, case, 7977 

behavior changes, 1399 

& brain injury, 6712 
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child, aurae, cases, 2171 ў 
reading, improvement, case, 4521 
in children, 3738 
diagnosis & treatment, 2163 
classification of attacks, 2166 
clouded states, 3736 
cognitive factors in, 2918 
convulsion, & EEG, 5609 
Dd mechanism, 4541 


‚5343 
y, children, 2164(a) 
cotomy, sequelae, 7366 


р: 
rehabilitation, 1404 
& schizophrenia, genetics, case, 2889 
, relatives, 510 
drug control, 1408 


patterns, 4285 
& temporal lobe lesions, 97 
traumatic, case, 4520 
treatment, Karmanova's method, 7967 
typology of, 7356 


sense, vertebrates, 6952 
Equipoise, & laterality, 7012 (а) 
Eristales tenax, phototropism, 871 
Error, analysis, rote learning, 4931 
Erythroblastosis, & deafness, 6093 

aile, J., & is, 412 
Eskimos, Indians & whites, ‘interrelations, $807 
Барсан; & French language achievement, 


Estimation, size, & monetary value, 2455 
Estrous, & audio- & electro seizure, 3274 
Eta caste, description of, 3477 


, 
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Rage & pain, heart disease, 
Railway personnel, selection, 3037 
Ramon veu i 


S., biography & portrait, 788, 


neurologia & behavior, 793 
on neuron structure, 828 
philosophy of, 795 


Rank order, set dimensionality, 3878(a) 
Ranking, scaling, unequal rs 7 
Rao’s multiple discriminant techniques, & 


numbers, 749 


TAT, 3506 


Вары E & participant observation, 
> 


& test performance, 2290(#) 
in testing, effects, 2761 


in 
Rat, albino, dark adaptation, 870 


approach behavior, 2293(4) 
compulsive eating, 4892 

diurnal rhythm, artificial, 1644 
frustration & fixation, film, 804 
mating behavior, & glans penis, 922 
pigmented, dark adaptation, 869 


Rating, Army guide for, 6195 


behavior, employment interview, 6803 
combining, & reliability, 2390 
efficiency, civil service, 7430 
merit, & ‘employee self-rating, 4645 
paired comparison, pair reduction, 691 
perish pair comparison, reliability, 3062 
past experience, in job prediction, 3045 
peer e 1710 | ат 
personality, experiment, 
‘Self vs. others, 3340 
pooling method, 40 
reliability, estimation, 771 
scale, for bank employees, 5450 
n COE M 1175(a) 
M a evaluation, psychotherapy, 


semen cons ch, 2635(a) 
respondent, opinion researc а 
social status, child, 619 

teacher evaluation, 4607 
EA unequal numbers, 7497 
by. I others, as validation criteria, 


personality, social standards, 995 
vs. group, 236 
student flight LIE 2251 
aud's disease, psychotherapy, 7350 


Reaction, defensive-protective, Pavlovian, 157 


action time, action potential, 4! 


time 
recognition, VERA determinants, 8070(a) 


criteria determination, 1421 


lligence test, 7041(0) 
achievement, & digit span, 5391 
& speech, defects, 6115(a) S 


compulsive, children, 7295 
deficiency, & college adjustment, 8014(a) 


experiences inventory, scoring, 2966 
© gifted high school studen 6 

i ts, 6736 
habits, & нө orientation, 1776 
high school, review, 2953 
& illumination, 5651 

t, adult, 8005 
pic, 6747 


Receptivity, & psychothe 
Recidivism, AWO! 


college student, 6111 
school child, 7998 
interpretation, remedial methods, 2205 
teaching, 2209 
.tests for, 2206 
& literary appreciation, 6737 
multiple-level program, 5378 
music vs. language, 2208 E 
poor, & Wechsler test patterns, 4564 
rate, controller, 155105 
flexibility, 3750 
ness, background factors, 1430(a) 
factorial study, 2285(4) 4 
kindergarten &, 5374 
Lee-Clark test for, 7483 
& tachistoscopic perception, 7996(a) 
responses, & attitudes, 3760 
retardation, books for, 5390 
& ego. development, 4561(a) 
& retinal field, 1721 
reversals in, 6744 
sex differences, 1423(a) 
silent, & oral, brain potentials, 2202 
test, Afrikaans, 4575 
skill, & college achievement, 2967 
skimming, function, 7999(a) 
& socioeconomic level, 8013(a) 
speed, training, industry, 2226 
уз. comprehension, 6748 
studies, review, 2193 
teacher vs. pupil purpose, 6740 
teaching, to cerebral palsied, 5351 
psychology of, 2949 
small group, 2289(£) 
tests, & figural after-effects, 3752 
timing & instructions, 6741 
use, 6739 
validity, 6738 
textbook, 643 
training, executives, 8002 
vs, mathematics ability, 7383 
vs. radio, information & attitudes, 2196 
visual, aids in teaching, 7378 
training, 6750 
word recognition, development, 6120 


ac АШУ; aphasic, treatment method, 


causes of, 640 

& cerebral dominance, 3759 

& dyslexia, 1318 

emotional, maladjustment, 649 
reactions, 2194 

factors in, 3749 
& treatment, 1422 

oral, case analyses, 1532(t) 

& personality, 7997(a) 


case, 650 
structure, 1238(a) 
retarded, & silent reading, 1523(¢) 
Rorschach patterns, 651 5 
& SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, 
5382 (а) 
textbook, 4576 
visual defects &, 7572 
word list, 4577 


Reality, concept in psychoanalysis, 18 


contact, measurement, 5882 
ego &, 5978 

nature of, & percepts, 4813 
in psychoneuroses, 7339 


Reasoning, abstract, & ethnocentrism, 2667 


child, 1028 

factor analysis, 975, 4995 
fallacies in, children, 5735(a) 
tests, factor analysis, 3335 
theory, 4095 


Recall, associative clustering in, 4944 


errors, & attitude, 2533 

& information theory, 4913 

in organic amnesia, 7979 

retroactive inhibition in, 4967 

selective, & personality, 2493 

& task, difficulty, & instructions, 5713 
neuromuscular activity, 4666(#) 
& verbal learning, 5707 

text material, & illustration, 2958(a) 

verbal, & repression, 194 

word, & unconscious, 6407 

у, 7211 

IL, scale for, 7914 

MMPI scale, 1957 

prediction, juvenile delinquents, 1326 


Recognition, & cerebral cortex, 5616 
pleasant vs. unpleasant words, 5715 
retroactive inhibition in, 4967 
sequential interval, 7470 

Recording, of counseling interviews, 2689 
electronic digital machine, 3136 
electrostatic, insect wing movement, 2369 
in marriage counseling, 5846 

Recreation, in mental hospital, 1195, 2043 
& status, in old age, 308 У 
therapy, textbook, 7219 

Reducing, psychosomatics of, 4502 

Reduplication, in brain disease, 2170 

Reflex, abdominal, dog, 7623 
conditioned, inheritance of, 167 

& unconditioned, 168 
excitability, & X-ray, 4047 
fetal, & anoxia, 6308 
micturition, in man, 3273 
myotatic, & cerebellum, 3958 
perioral, 3940 
psychophysiology, 3264 
pupillary, conditioning, 4952 
responses, & stimulus variation, 3974 
rooting, neonate, 4878 
unconditioned, cortical representation, 99 

Refugee, child, drawings, 6442 
mental health, 6523 
psychotherapy’ with, 1259 

Regression, & frustration, critique, 6852 
in schizophrenia, 3707 

Rehabilitation, adult speech defects, 1316 
for alcoholics, 4380 
community program, 6094 
counselor, training, 8090 
in epilepsy, 1404 
exceptional child, clinic teamwork, 6593 
of handicapped, 7370 
information on, sources, 2935 
job readiness, 5962 
in old age, 313 
peripheral nerve injuries, 2175 
physical, medicine, textbook, 2936 

in old age, 297 
physically handicapped, 7371 íi 
bibliography, 7985 
of prisoners, 3673 
psychologist's role in, 6729 
psychology in, review, 6722 
pecu patients, 2140 
schizophrenia, 6679 
services, Great Britain, 7372 
Social, cerebral palsied, 6709 
therapeutic ambition, effects, 1192 
therapy, in psychosis, 2128 
tuberculosis, 4557 
vocational, counselor, 5567. 
of feebleminded, 3629, 3638, 3639 
Placement, 5356 
of psychiatric cases, 5186 
„ Workshop, for mental patients, 7826 

Reik, T., letters from Freud, 2409 

Reinforcement, concept, & definition, 2536 
delay, & reaction poena 6401 
electroshock in, 20: 

& extinction, $723(a) 
GRS, 5725 


S, 

& form discrimination, 4933 

пещорвунор ical theory, 2541 

partial, & extinction, 6400 

vs. non-differential, 4989 

periodic, & light discrimination, 1821 

proportion, & response strength, 1802 

tandom, eyelid conditioning, 4077 

& relearning, 4984 

reward, automatic, 1799 

& satiation effect, 6405 

secondary, & food incentive, 7636(a) 

& trial interval, extinction, 4936 
Relation formation, genesis, 939(a) 
BE non-causal, synchronicity principle, 


Relaxation, psychosomatics of, 4516 
& psychotherapy, 5901 
& skin temperature, 926 
therapy, results, 1215 
Relay, electronic contact, 2372 
Reliability, of inconsistency, 5523 
uder-Richardson, cient, 3882 
formula, 5521 
of speed tests, 3154 
peu coefficient, estimating, 42 
2 
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concept of, 768 
gstimation, formula, 5525 
items, 5519 
difficulty, 1603, 4745 
‚„& unrestricted item scoring, 5526 
Religion, & adjustment, old age, 4143(a) 
Amazon, 4174(a) 
& anxiety, 6003 
attitudes, development, 7118(a) 
factor analysis, 2671 
& фы ашу, 2653 
university faculty, 4612 
& authoritarianism, 7713 
itzvah, 249 


analysis, 7724 
-Protestant tensions, 1127 
epe teaching, 2946 
conversion, & social role, 7171 
ethnocentrism, adolescent boys, 2582 
in marriage, counseling, 405 
mate selection, 1145 
Prediction, 5824 
& mental, disorders, identification in, 3689 
health, 374 
mysticism In, 183 SAM 
personality growth, 
& primitive culture, 3471 
& psychiatry, 5970, 5976 
& psychoanalysis, 377 
psy ological study of, 1925 
yenslory of, $100 
ology of, 
m research in, 2658 
& psychotherapy, 451, 452, 475, 5919 
& race attitudes, 4181(a) 
rite, bullfight as, 4192 
sermon preference, 3101 
& sexual symbolism, 1918 
training, & mental performance, 1140(a) 
understanding, & psychoanalysis, 3492 
& values, college student, 3769 
Remedial reading, college, effectiveness, 3747 
& aces. 7381 
psychotherapy in, 6107 
sensory, & motor training, 7380 
Remembering, controversial material, attitudes 
& information in, 4983(a) 
Reminiscence, in bilateral transfer, 4081 
& intertrial interval, 4982 
manipulation, & rest, 5705 
transfer, & rest, 4937, 6398 
Repetition, in behavior, 944 
Repression, & EEG, 3193 
& experimental idiodynamics, 4723 
success & Eds ed 23410) 
& verbal recall, 194 
Reproduction, & social behavior, bird, 7112 
Reputation, & physique, adolescent boy, 6450 
school child's evaluation, 2980 
Reputation Test, 2980 
Rescue, air-sea, red colors in, 6842 
Research, contract, administration, 4778 
creative thought in, 5737 
educational, documentary, 781 
experience, 1428 
effectiveness, measuring, 1512 
field, psychology, methods, 1063 
Кына im sclence, 2637 
ology, 3910 
ins cooperative, doctoral, 3920(a) 
& government contracts, 6900, 6902, 
6905, 6910 
interests, 5564 
military, basic vs. applied, 4733 
science, textbook, 6248 
social, interdisciplinary, 1892 
methods, 1080 
science, methods, 1081 
technological, sociology, 749 
volunteer-error, 2374 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, report, 
& bibliography, 6888 
Resistance, psychoanalytic theory, 1998 
Respiration, bulbar areas, 7532 
center, medulla, 1671 
cortical localization, 3952 
morphine &, 6931 
nerve center, sleep, 4786 
mate, & music 2559 e 
mptoms, & emotion, 
Respirator animal, electrical shielding, 4734 


Retoguiton. 


alternation, & satiation, 4076(a. 
approach-avoidance, categories, 2520, 2532 
complex, perceptual vs. motor factors, 2515 
speed & difficulty, test items, 1598 
strength, measures, relations of, 3309 
surrogate-, latent learning, 4090 
Responsibility, of criminal, 5287 
high school girls, measure, 1539(¢) 
legal, post-psychotics, 2892 
Rest, & transfer reminiscence, 6398 
& work height, in reminiscence, 5705 
Retention, high intensity sound effects, 2531(a) 
& pre-recall warm-up, 40! 
& retroactive inhibition, 3311 
verbal, motivation & failure, 4088 
Retina, area, independent, pigeon, 3226 
electric irrit 88! 
electrical, excitability, & hue, 1742 
& stimulus duration, 1723 
response, A-wave, 6970 
, monochromatic light, 6986 
stimulation, resonance, 893 
human, light scattering from, 5652 
image & accommodation, 6338 
impulse synchronization, ERG, 7007 
induction, propagation, 4011 
inter-, reflexes, 1748 
light, flash, critical duration, 6979 
sense, & age, 7584 
localization, phosphenes, 7590 
pigmentation, & color vision, 4001 
ро directivity, 6992 
thodopsin, bleaching, 1743 
„Single element, electrical sensitivity, 894 
Retirement, adjustment to, 6469 
college professors, 311 
mental hygiene of, 3392 
pres, industry practices, 5772 
social disorganization in, 6467 
YMCA secretaries, interests, 3404 
Reward, paired-comparison scale, 203 
stomach vs, mouth, maze learning, 5727 
vs. punishment, school learning, 6746 
Reyburn, Н. A., obituary & portrait, 3901 
us m ABO immunization, mental deficiency, 


2: 
Rheumatic fever, & child growth, 6066 
& childhood emotions, 4507 
school child, 6764 
Rheumatism, ACTH, & test performance, 6063 
Rhinencephalon, stimulation of, emotional re- 
sponses, 754( 
Rhoda Toland, pa hos; He a lt) ЖИ 
opsin, bleaching, sul yl groups, 
Rhythm, diurnal, artificial, rat, 1694. A 
& dyslexia, 1319 
in industry, 3095 
„ nature & influence, 4899, 4900 
Ribot, T., psychological theorles, 3898 
Rickman, in obituary, 784 
Ridiculousness, feeling of, 2061 
Riegel-Excenter-Brett Test, 2732 
Rigidity, & authoritarianism, 4107(a) 
behavior, learned, 4974 
stutterers, 4416(a) 
cognitive, & threat, 7644(a) 
& discrimination learning, 4926 
factors, disparity in, 5005(a) 
flexibility, individual differences, 5002(a) 
intellectual, & social attitudes, 4061(a) 
measures of, relationships, 5153(a) 
scale, validity, 4111 
& scientific method teaching, 6119(a) 
& security, 4104(a) 
& set, anxiety effect, 5692 (а) 
structural, & learning porn 2523 
Rilke, R. M., poetry & personality, 1846, 1847 
Robot, of nervous system, 397 
Rocky Mountain Branch of APA, 4758 
Rodent, olfactory receptors, 7563 
Role, conception, inventory, 6490 
conflict, foreman, 5440(a) 
pis, Жары, opor еа 2341 
р! ‚ multiple, isor training, 
T soning training, 738 
in training, industry, 6208 
уз. taking, concepts, 1064 
уз. Фи, CAUTE AL 
Romero, F., personality theory, 
Rooming bate occupants, social characteristics, 
1112 


Response, accuracy, & goal reporting, 1794 


Rorschach 
Schizophr. 


Rorschach Test, 2754 _ 
& adjustment, validity, 1949 
adolescents’ scores, 1861 
alcoholism, & sex crime, 5259 
in anxiety, diagnosis, 3661 
& hostility scores, 1961 ү 
apperceptive & experience determinants, 
2133 


attitudes, influence, 4252(a) 
in brain, injury, 4681(¢) 
operated patients, 1406(a) 
check list technique, 7785 
child, pre-school norms, 436 
Tesponses, 433, 2708, 7066 
clinical value, 2706 
color, & autonomic responses, 2736 
effect of, 7749 
responses, 4271, 5856 
consistency, 1946 
conceptualization, 3365 
content, analysis, specific, 7761 
psychotics, 4696(£) 
critique, 7780 
description, 7754 
& ego involvement, 4245 (a) 
& EEG, 2704(а) 
eight-year-olds, norms, 415 
elementary form, 7193 
with epileptics, 7356 
experience balance, sex & age, 2726 
factor analysis, 5877 
formal vs. content response, 4473 
graphic, in brain injury, 7978(a) 
group, 7774 3 
multiple choice, 7778 
reliability, 4241 
& ор psychotherapy, 7828 
in industry, 6810 ` 
& intelligence, validation, 1562(t) 
in intermittent, illumination, 3541 
photic perception, 5887 
interpretation, levels, 5860 
static & dynamic, 1191 
journal, new, 3155 


judges’ ratings, validity, 2724 
in dente ШАШЧУ; 6659(a) 
& lobotomy, 13 
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& lysergic acid, diethylamide, 6940 
M, & dynamic responses, 3579 

factor, analysis, 6536 

& intelligence, 2698 
masculinity-femininity ratio, 7052 
mental patient prognosis, 2878 
& MMPI, 4241, 5899 
movement responses, child, 7667 

& motor inhibition, 5904 
normal men responses, 2741 
& pathological lying types, 3658 
& perceptual; structuralization, 845(0), 

1377(a 


test, 2705 

in personality, study, 2711 
traits, clinical trainee, 5155 

Peruvian norms, 439 

profile patterning, 1964 

in psychotherapy, evaluation, 3589, 6537 
prediction, 2792(a) 

quantitative patterns, 4248(a) 

reaction time in, 2744 
& population, 5167 

& reading disability, 651 

ETATS vs. association test blockings, 


дел ера еы, during therapy, 4489, 


& color, 2722(a) 
& menstruation, 6934 


vs. psychoneurosis, 1255(a) 
& school attendance & success, 1522(t) 
scoring methods, comparison, 2760 
signs, psychological meaning, 2717(a) 
& psychotherapy, 7823 
Spanish interpretation, 7788 
& stress tolerance, 4273(a) 
& suggestibility, 3563 
& suicidal risks, 5264 
textbook, 4254 
Tuscarora Indian responses, 6505 
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unconscious mechanisms, 5855 
validation, 5880, 5889, 5913 
critique, 5854 1 
vs. Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude, 445 
vs. Sheldon's types, 2746 
vs. TAT, scores, 1548(/) 
vs. Wechsler-Bellevue, 1966 3 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, child 
form, validation, 3 У 
college student vs. prisoners, 2976 
description & bibliography, 7790 
review, 3558 i 
scoring, internal consistency, 2764 
validation, clinical prediction, 2316(t) 
Ross, E. A., obituary, bibliography, 3163 
Rotation, after-effects, & age, 844 
balance & nystagmus, 929 
& body upright perception, 1683 
ROTC Qualifying Examination, 6168 E 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, descrip- 
tion, 7792 
Royce, Ј., teaching theory, 5556 
Rozhanskii, N. A., censure of, 783 
Rubella, maternal, & deafness, 6092 
& fetal abnormalities, 6439 
Rubin, E. J., obituary, 1624 
Rumor, & disaster situation, 5071 
in psychological warfare, 5108 
reproduction, individual differences, 7706 (a) 
Rural, boy, preference test, France, 6873 
class analysis, Costa Rica, 4201 
living, social changes, 3480 
school, pA services, 6776 
social classes, Italy, 1922 
vs. urban, children, 4332 
conservatism, 6507 


6: 

Rush, B., psychology of, 1618 

Russell, В. "description, theory of, 3517 

Russia, EQUITES 1901 
hysteria studies, history, 6054 
fAroslay psychiatric service, 7507 
psychiatry, history, 7510 
psychosomatic medicine in, 4501 
(See also Soviet) 

Rutgers Drawing Test, 444 


Sadism, anthropology of, 1881 
Sado-masochism, in cinema, 4117 
determinants, 7284 
Safety, devices, worker avoidance, 2253 
education, mentally retarded, 2215 
highway, motorist &, 7448 
research, England, 6214 


c, 6832 
motor vehicle, factors, 4671(t) 
proneness, factory, 6837 
research, highway, conference, 8073 
review, 
Saint, impersonality of, 7722 
Sales Situation Test, critique, 703 
Salesman, automobile, Empathy test, 5479 
lerk, customer's preferences, 733 
insurance, selection, 4640 
Strong Interest, response distortion, 
30462) 
Merchandise Knowledge test, 734 
selection, group method, $447 
leaderless group & interview, 1480(a) 
_ methods, 6202 
Sali taining, Dade 
ivation, condition: anoxia, 1660 
Sampling, & causal inference, 7496 
in follow-up studies, 1453 
inspection, textbook, 1595 
in newspaper content analysis, 3506 
probability, in surveys, 3430. 
Selection probabilities, 6265 
seríal number analysis, 6262 
stratification method, 38 
survey, internal checks, 3446 
- жоюу of, 3442 
ime, & sociometry, behavior, 7130 
pare spy Scale, valid- 
Sartre, J.—P., creativity, philosophy, 6240 
PI Screening Test, & anxiety-proneness, 


Satiation, & alternation, 4076(a) 

& reinforcement, 6405 
Satire, psychoanalysis, 5011 
Satisfaction, labor union members, 5457 


Scale, for consensus measurement, 5799 
error randomness, item analysis, 5540 
linear, setting Бу levers, 3828 
photometric, & vision theory, 5645 
pointer setting, lever use, 724 
reading, steps & accuracy, 1503 
socioeconomic status, critique, 7136 
subject vs. object, 4169. 

Scale analysis, in homemaking practices, 3482 
& item selection, 4751 
theory & extension, 1069 

Scaling, of attitudes, changes in, 5078 
Guttman, critique, 6875 
H-technique, 6881 
item weighting, 7500 
multidimensional, method, 7502 
psychological, theory, 3879 
Tatings, unequal numbers, 7497 ў 
scalogram analysis, linear segments іп, 

6879 р 

successive intervals, internal consistency, 


Sceno Test, 5148 

description & use, 1189 
Schizoid reactions, Fairbairn theory, 7323 
Schizophrenia, abi patterns, 5306(a) 

acetylcholine in, 1345 

ACTH & eosinopenia, 575 

activity & music, 2896 

adjustment, discomfort-relief quotient, 3699 

in adolescence, 6041 

case, 3701 ү 

& adrenal, dysfunction, 583 

function, 4434 — 
adrenocortical dysfunction, 4439 
& age, 2127 
itated, drugs in, case, 1349 


alcohol tolerance, 6682 5 
anxiety in, vs. psychoneurosis, 5211(a) 
art & therapy, 6028 
autobiographical, case, 6670 
& Bahian society, 5312 
Bender-Gestalt responses, 2333(t) 
bile, effects on animals, 570 
biology of, review, 7318 — _ 
blood, glutathione & lactic acid, 2875 
nitrogen, & shock therapy, 2873 
body types in, 2120 
borderline, management of, 2115 
carbon dioxide therapy, 4458 
case, 2880 
& cerebral syphilis, case, 7316 
cerebrospinal fluid pumping, 587 
& child, autism, 551 
body image & shock therapy, 2872 
case, 1370, 7927 
concept formation, 7942 
fantasies, 5314 
guidance clinic, 6023 
parent therapy, 7926 
therapy, 1194 
treatment, case, 7930 
childhood, 6034 
case, 3685, 6036 
diagnosis, 6018. 
etiology, 6030 
histamine in, 1374, 6044 
organic factors, 6016 
projective techniques in, 6040 
in children, 568 
psychotherapy, 2881 
cholesterol in, 3691 
Chronic, treatment, case, 4431 
classification of, 2123 
concepts of, 1371 
cortisone treatment, 3705 
diagnosis & treatment, 1381 
diagnostic classification, 1361 
dissociation, Tower of Babel symbol, 2119 
drama therapy, 5302 
EEG in, 6032 
of relatives, 6022 
electroshock, & narcotic therapy, 6684 
„ therapy, 6026 
epilepsy, genetics, case, 2889 
. relations, 510 
etiology, foster parent &, 4460 
expressive behavior, 2308(/) 
factor analysis, 6029 
family setting of, 6669 
fantasy &, 6666(a) 
film, 6925, 6926, 6927 [ 
frustration &, 6047 


genetics of, 1344, 3695, 3703 
group, & insulin therapy, 2883 
psychotherapy, 1352, 4430, 6671(a), 
6685(a) 


effects, 2785 
therapy in convalescence, 1362 
groups & therapy, 1375 
uilt, case, 3687 
hallucination, Schreber’s, 7332 
histopathology, 4481 
homosexual Rorschach signs, 7928 
hormone, therapy, evaluation, 1358 
treatment, 2126 
Dospitalized, total push & shock, therapy, 
213 


with hydrocephalus, lobotomy case, 3698 
hyperpyretotherapy, 2113 
induced, & Cardinal Mindszenty, 584 
insulin, coma, fatal, case, 
& group therapy, 3700 
,. therapy in, 3692, 7932 
interpersonal communications, 2566 
latent, Rorschach diagnosis, 7327 
learning, stress situation, 1360(a) 
leucotomy in, 2121 
effects, 4476 
test performance, case, 4467 
literary creativity, case, 1372 
lobotomy for, 5295 
& body weight, 1348 
failures &, 2897 
film, 81 
Stress reactions, 4464 
& topectomy, 579, 5311 
& Machover Test, 6027 
male, sex identification, 2318(t) 
& manic-depressive psychosis, 6025 
maternal infant care, 7329 
meaning perception, 4463(a) 
& mental deficiency, 3704 
metabolism, case, 4435 
MMPI in, 4449(a) 
mortality rates, 2135 
mothers of, attitudes, 1364(a) 
music therapy, case, 5317 
mutual social withdrawal, 2900 
nature of, 6665 
Navaho male, case, 2884 
Nissl substance in, 6035 
organogenic vs. psychogenic, 2111 
painting interpretation, 7943 
parental figure, concepts, 1369(a) 
IUE & treatment, 2899 
peptic ulcer, personality, 1359(a) 
perceptual, constancy, 4468(a) 
regression, 3693 
size constancy in, 7940 
structuralization, 1377(a) 
phenomenology of, 7331 
picture interpretation in, 5972 
post cure responsibility, 2892 
topectomy psychotherapy, 6021 
pre-, symptoms, child, 6019 
prognosis, & Rorschach, 586 
'rojective - Movement - Sequence 
5304(a). 
pseudo-, child, 6052 
psychoanalytic, interpretation, 1380 
therapy, 1194, 1351, 1354 
psychodynamics of, 4432 
psychogenesis, 2894 
with psychopathy, 2887 
psychotherapy, 2901, 3715, 4441, 6673 
case, 4480 
collection, 1347 
, pre-verbal, 2141(a) 
quinine therapy, 7933 
reaction type, voice quality, 2891(a) 
recurrent, 7315 
Tegression in, 3707 
remission, test performance, 2898 
research developments, 7938 
Rorschach responses, 4473, 6045 
schizasthenia, 7322 
schizophrenic reactions, 2138 
sequence, developmental, 6031 
shock therapy, insulin ys. electro, 7334 
limits, 6680 
results, 6037 
social, recovery & personality, 2259(t) 
rehabilitation, 6679 
somatic organization, 2129 
stimulus differentiation in, 2379 


Test, 
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Super-ego conflict, case, 588 
symbiotic relations, & psychotherapy, 1363 
symptoms, facter analysis, 135700); 4442 
ТАТ, 6674(a). : 
interpretation, case, 5308 
responses, 2758 
testes changes in, 3688 
tests in diagnosis, 571 
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Triton, twin production, 6300 
Troglodytes aedon, parental care, 5685 
Tsedek Test, psychiatric use, 2701 
osis & delinquency, 4340 

in schizophrenia, 3686 

use & value of, 5143 
Tuanima Psychotest, 1186 
Tuberculosis, & electroshock therapy, 3709 

emotional problems of, 5330 

group therapy in, 4512 

MMPI scores, 234800). 

personality, characteristics, 2154 

choanalysis, 609 

us logical problems, 6724 

rehabilitation center, 4557 

relapsing vs. non-relapsing, 7958(a) 
Turkey, vocational guidance in, 2804 
Turnover, i & rate, 7433 


Twins, aging, 5773(a; 

artificial, Triton, 6300 

births, tendency to, 244 

co-, control method, 265 

dizygotic, differences, 247 

fraternal, inter-relations, 257 

homosexuality, 5252 

identical, development, 7072 
parent-child relations, 282 
psychological differences, 7696 
voice of, 17 

"ii & marriage adjustment, 


& mental development, 1872 
migraine in, 4518 
mongolism in, 518, 519 
monovular, & binovular, frequency, 6299 
multiple births, & age, 248 
old age psychosis, 2885 
personality of, 5743(a) 
Rorschach Test, 6434 
responses, 441 
defects, 6649 
zondi Test results, 5159 
Typhus fever, psychic disturbances in, 4505 
Typist, selection, prediction, 1486(a) 
Typology, & child development, 7100 
mensions, Kretschmer & Sheldon, 941 
of epileptics, 7356 
& intelligence, 1829 
'chosis, 2116 
Sheldon’s vs. Rorschach, 2746 
systems, comparisons, 3343 


Ulcer, duodenal, psychoanalysis, 1388 
gastric, оше of, 4506 
peptic, EEG in, 5331(a) 
Personality in, 5336(a) 
pattern, 6060 
types, 6072 
psychoanalysis, 1396, 2152 
күрү, validation, 4698(¢) 
in psychosis, 4479 
& schizophrenia, personality, 1359(a) 
tie d шойт level, 6065 
„ & cochlear response, 915 
& nerve changes, 7537” 
Porpoise reactions, 3251 
дарове. Er ое 2478 
issue tem] ure, 7523, 
Ultraviolet, & vision, 138 кше DUE 
nconscious, awaren: two levels, 
concept of, history, 6236 ee 
Marz vs, Freud, 3852, 3870 
ematical operations by, 97. 
mechanisms, & Косым, 35945 
psychology of, 3127 
Сау, VC 3864 
conscious, Jung, 6384 
vu Ard tecali, 6407 
consciousness, rain lesion, 6699 
Understanding, & communication, 3111 
, Concept, Weber, critique, 6862 
Uninhibited behavior, 7902 
United Nations & human rights, 5789 
UNESCO, education program, Mexico, 638 
United States, cultural anthropology, 4151 
culture & personality, 4182 
fertility & social class, 5098 


industrial sociology, critique, 4651 
psychologist distribution, 4769 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, cadet selection, 
validation, 6159 
U. S. Naval Academy, psychology course, 


5568 
Urban, citizen attitudes toward city, 1921 
community, Negro invasion, 1111 
family, voluntary association, 1114 
society, & war evacuation, 3483 
sociology, textbook, 6479 
stratification, 6496 
уз. rural, conservatism, 6507 
divorce, 6509 
Urbanization, social behavior, Tepoztlin, 2664 
Urethra, impulses, & fire control, 7023 
Uruguay, psychology in, 2413 
Uterus, bleeding, & tension, 7963 


Vagrant, child, 2106 М 
Validation, cross, tests of significance, 5513 
Validity, & mass-array analysis, 774(a) 
test, theory, 6259 . 
Value, judgments, in science, 6247 
moral, & conscience, 4068 
film, 2426 
& perce tual size, estimates, 1526(t) 
philosophy of, 4 
role in behavior, 3133 
verbal vs. behavioral measures, 5055 
Values, & adjustment, index of, 5895(a) 
їп associate selection, 2626, 2627(a) 
college student, 3769 
woman, 6122(a) 
conflicts, delinquency areas, 1334 
of engineering students, 6757 
& examination marks, 8036 
human, classifying, 1041 
loss of, & behavior, 7902 
personal, & anti-Semitism, 5090 
& ‚ 4909 
school child, 6756 
& selective perception, 2441 
& personality factors, 7051 
social, & juvenile delinquency, 1324 
& memory, 1530(f) 
Vapor-molar, unit for smell, 116 | 
раан intervening in psychological theory, 
(a Á 
Mpa analysis, in experimental design, 
6 
F-test, non-normality & heterogeneity, 
4748 (а) E 
Greco-Latin designs, learning, 3134 
internal consistency, 5515 
for paired comparisons, 3148 
ranks, 6267 
straggler mean, 41 
tests of significance in, 4753 
DE гади & posu. GRIS 
mp ie igital, psychotherapy for, 
lisorder o; hand, 5997 
Vavilov, $. I., & physiological optics, 3168 
Vehicle, motor, safety, factors, 4671(t) 
Verbal, behavior, attitudes, & action, 7022(a) 
report, schizophrenic response, 4471(0) 
Verdun, projective battery, 7196 
Vertebrate, equilibrium sense, 6952 
Vertical, apparent, visual perception, 1745 
perception of, 6954 
actors, 852 
kinesthetic, 4817 
touch-kinesthetic, 6961 
. vision & posture, 840 
Verticality, perception, & vision, 5646 
Vesalius, on human brain, 7511 
Vestibular, function, anxiety neurosis, 6049 
in lobotomized psychotics, 1365 
& psychosurgery, 2445 
organs, in space orientation, 4868 
responses, animals, 936 
in epilepsy, 6089. Я, 
following meningioma, 3979 
system, anatomy & physiology, 834 
& eye movements, 860 
lag & oculogyral illusion, 836 
operation, theory, 853 M 
Veteran, achievement, ^ college, prediction, 
4597 (a) 


armless, personality change, 7987 

attitude trends, 1057(a) 

college, achievement, 7408 
grades, 4560 


disabled, counseling results, 3606 
guidance follow-up, 1410(a) 
VA counseling, evaluation, 5966 
vocational guidance, 7863 (a) 

GED test performance, 1467(a) 

job stability, & attitudes, 5462(a) 

mental disorder, service-connected, 6601 
statutes, 2817 

Navaho, & culture change, 1107 

psychiatrie, diagnoses, 6607 
vocational interests, 4336(a) 

psychoneurotic, adjustment, 602 
P-F study, 7946 

psychotherape! amenability, 2299(4) 

speech rehabilit 554 

Veterans Administration, counselor training 

rogram, 5566 

y program, evaluation, 2812(a), 
5848 


mental ауе асе clinic, follow-up 7267 
vocational guidance, evaluation, 5966 
Veterinary medicine, student, grade predic- 

tion, 5418 
Vibration, sense, а touch, 856 
Vidya Adhyatma, & pareperobalneyy 5691 
Vienna, Psychological Institute, 5546 
Viennese School Tests, 2993 
Vigeland, G., sculpture, psychology, 237 
Vigotsky Block Test, administration, & in- 
telligence, 1184 

description, 7772 

for intelligence, 1982 
Moa Social Maturity Scale, description, 


Violence, causes of, psychology, 1881 
Visibility, airfield runways, 7. 
of black objects, 3991 
meter, 7467 
, , toad night illumination, 8084 
Vision, accommodation, & convergence, 4855 
speed, & mental tests, 6977( (a) 
after image, & normal sensation, 4014 
analyser, in hypertension, 6075 
angle, & pegboard performance, 5650 
aniseikonic perception, 4823 
& vertical divergence, 3995 
& audition, relations, 3977 
simultaneous, 4814 
& auditory spectrum, 2321(#) 
bee's eye, 6973 
binocular, cerebral analyser, 7574 
eye ‘sensorimotor function, 6990 
field area, 1750 
& flying, 3823 
Fry vs. Luneburg equations, UE 136 
fusion & central process, 
horopter, 3241 
rivalry stereopsis, 5630, 7577 
summation, 7006 
suppression. theory, 6971 
& blood acid-base balance, 1685 
brightness, & intermittent. stimulus, 4828 
& surround, 1 1657 
& tone stimulation, 7589(a) 
& cerebral cortex ablation, 3219 
changes, childhood, 3232 
child, maturation, 135 
refraction changes, 3222 
survey tests, 6345 
CI. & spherical abberation, eye, 


te perspective азга 2468 
cues & hearing, 4865 
differential luminous thresholds, 901 
dimensions, & object location, 4836 
discrimination, ТИРУУ {ог, 2371 
practice, child, 4847(a) 
successive, of size, 1714 
distance perception, size cues, 4843 
Drosophila, Purkinje shift, 2458 
efficiency, ‘fluorescent lighting, 6844 
worker, measuring, 7447 
& electrical stimulation, 4013 
fatigue, & difference thresholds, 900 
nature of, 4829 
field, & word ‘recognition, 1721 
figure- -ground perception, 6843 
‘fish, & lateral line organs, 7567 
form perception, & experience, 2449 
learning, 3987 
temporal Aen 882 
Gibsonian field, 2 
glare, 1739 
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in gravity-free space, 6333 
homogeneous retinal stimulation, 1701 
hysterical symptoms, ЖЫ 
& infrared absorption, 4009 
interocular habit transfer, pigeon, 3226 
with inverting lenses, 1737 
& light, fluctuations, 3228 
& А phosphene pe perception time, 881 
age, 7584 
signals, Dino 876, 877 
thresholds, 
limit of rus. tnt source, 4021 
in lobotomized psychotics, 1365 
localization, & acceleration, 6980 
luminance & perception, 3992 
malingering, test for, 4005 
median plane perception, 908(a) 
metacontrast, 6323 
mnemonic distortions, & brain pathology, 
2262(t) 
monocular, & binocular size cues, 2453 
fixation field, color stimulus, 7586 
, threshold, 4860(a) 
in motion, characteristics, 1728 
perception, 846 
motor, function, feebleminded, 6618 
Gestalt, delinquent children, 2346(t) 
& MA, 2294(¢) 
movement perception, 4852 
near point test card, 4822 
nervous pathways, 3965, 3966 
night (See Night vision) 
orientation, HN. saltator, 1746 
perception, & body, rotation, 912 
tilt, 913 
brightness, & contour, 4835 
coordinated parts, 4830 
dot arrangement, 868 
equivalent configurations, 4845 
& exposure time, 864 
extraneous factors, 911 
factors, 6346 
field forces, 914 
of language, 4215 
light flashes, 6979 
& motor disturbances, 622 
& personal security, 4841 
phylogenesis, 4008 
psychological factors, 5631 
recession, & motion, 4839 
foreshortened image, 128. 
size-distance hypothesis, 4846 
of slant, 4840 
ша, pun 316 
perceptual, judgment 
thresh & form, 3231 
BA Siy mee thresholds, 5633 
counting in, 6996 
time & space integration, 4833 
& personality, 3223 
phosphene, & wave form, 4838 
physiology of, 891 
pilot, prone position, 726 
point discrimination, 6969 
Сорун relations, 7571 
psychosurgery, 2923 
quantum theory, 6991 
recognition, Prignanz 
3998 
retinal, adaptation, 1697 
light distribution, 1686 
in night flying, 6829 
review, 4857 
1951, 6347 
rod vs. cone, functional separation, 4019 
Rodenstock Refractometer, 
rotating trapezoid perception, 4824, 4825 
& scholastic achievement, 3762 
scotopic, & pituitary, 1702 
PS test, clinical examination, 
323 
sensation, perception, & illusion, 3997 
short exposure, 127 
sensitivity, & toxemia, 6987 
shape constancy, 1716 
to side, & head movement, 
size & distance perception, о, 2413 
& sound localization, 7009(a) 
Seteossplo, acuity & body position, 1713 
fusion, factors, 1734 
stimulus, duration, & electrical excitabil- 
ity, 1723 
& sensation, 7578 


vs. Hebb-Ford, 
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Visual defects, in 


& 
Vitamin, A, dn dark 


Veteran 


Vocation 
stroboscopic, insects, 3988 
surface perce] tion, 6334 
& target „ 5708 


Dor 
thresholds, 130 
intensity difference, 873 
measurement, 4831 
successive responses, 4864 
training, & academic achievement, 6750 
in ind , 3835 
in transplant “eye, 7600 
trivalence theory, 1705 
ultraviolet effects, 138 
kd hearing, tone estimation, 3210 
posture, vertical perception, 6954 , 
Verticality perception, 1745, 5646 
vitamin В & ra liation 8078 
& word recognition, 5647 
Visual, search, & noise, 1504 
Visual’ acuity, binocular, & contact lenses, 


шше, 1141 1/1899 

comparison 0! 

simulated уз. Teal Але, 7566 
clear vision flashes, 6335 

colored test objects, 905, 1733 
extramacular, 1720 


illumination & exposure time, 4015 
letter size, 1730 
& light spectral QUT 3240 

& оарои of surround, 896 
‘measurin; tors in, 1732 

opto} inetic nystagmus, 7583 

monocular, & nystagmus, 4018 

from moving. vehicle, 895 

in old 

& Exe БСҮ 6341 
photopic уз. scotopic, 5653 
руса) factors, 6331 

upil size, & luminance, Pm 
& retinal sensitivity, 4859 
at scotopic illumination levels, 1588 (a) 
Stereoscopic, convergence in, 
test, method, objective, 899 

time factor, 890 
testing procedures, 6332 
Visual aids, Dr learning & intelligence, 


Hu m 
for mental’ hygiene, 7180 
for schools, 610! 
informational films, fey 2951 
in international 653 
in learning, color in elms, 5392 
in motor learning, 4038, 4939 
in reading teaching, 7378 
for speech & WE disorders, 5269 
value, film, 242. 
in yocational fidus, 4337 
f child, 5359 
& illumination, 53 
psychological 
robles, 6731 
& school learning, 3761 
& visual motor Gestalt test performance, 


7572 
Visual Recognition Te vis 
Visual Retention Test, 4: 
Visualization, ability, go 


factors, 


766 

асе manipulation, 3986(a). 
bate are ark adaptation, pigeon, 1744 
& radiation, vision defects, 


Vitiligo, psychological reaction to, 603 
Vocabul 


кош Australian, 2 59 

growtl derivatives Erg) 231900) 

& e & age, 5 

mathematics, training in, 6118 

& mental M 6538 

UE grades, vowels in, 5384 

schizophrenia, 581, 2890 

conceptual level, 582 

test, for "intelligence; 7184 
ualitative scores, 2114 
ort RU 1956 

textbook, 

& RIS E 2189 


Vocation, (шше s E 6818 


taxi driver, 301 
& training, 2337 (4) 


Vocational, interests, 
2307(¢ 


Vocation 
Wish 


choice, factors in, 7262 
& father’s occupation, 5207 
& socioeconomic status, 7861(a) 
education, evaluation, 6146 
factors in, 5203 1 
goals, changes & counseling, 6595 
interests, analyses test, 7487 
faking of, 4333 (a) Ж 
irl high school graduates, 1521(4) 
£1 hypnosis, 5964 
Israeli youth, 3020 
& level, & aspiration level, 5778 
psychiatric veterans, 4336(a) 
School child, 2211 
score change, college student, 6163 
seminarians, 2279(1) 
20 years later, 6131 
women, high school &* 
1524(t) 
mobility, & intelligence, 7162 
preference, & parent education, 2038 
& personality adjustment, 5965 
prestige ranking, 4191 
satisfaction, factors, 3796 
& social status, 3502 
success, & academic grades, 5959 
criteria of, 7419 
Prediction, past experience in, 3045 
training, Switzerland, 695 
personality 


YMCA secretaries, 3404 
level interests, & achievement, 492 
Vocational su in adolescence, 2813 
Alpha-Beta-Gregg in, 5857 
aptitude, measurement, 7488 

tests in, 1240 
in Argentine, 2801, 2814 
audiometer for, 3043 
audio-visual aids in, 4337 
bimanual coordination test, 150. 
in Brazil, 2808, 2815, 3605 
for, cerebral palsy, 3726, 6710 
childhood memories in, 7859 
counseling, older worker, 312 
counselor, problems, 2423 

jn schools, 494 
definition K {038 3 

locument Im on, 433. 7 
as educational task, 6598 
emotion in, 5963 
ethical considerations, 3607 
factor analysis in, 498, 2816 

France, program, 4332 
gtaphology in, 1188, 5209 
in Great Britain, 2811 
group orientation technique, 6597 
Institut for Jugendkunde, 1242 
Institute, Lisbon, 2803 

interests vs. experience, 5957 
in Israel, 2809, 6596 
in Italy, 6600 s 
Job knowledge, 6599 
& juvenile delinquents, 2865 
limitations of, 2807 
Lisbon Institute, 491 
peti fly 1640 

men! ospital, 5204 
methods, film, 6017 

as Gerais, Brazil, 496 

for Negro. youth, 4334 
non-directive vs. directive, 7264 
Occupation books, bibliography, 3609 
NIC sree) high school student, 

а 


асана; 7263 (а) 
information, Presentation, 52 
Interest Inventory, 5960 0000 
older worker, 3402 
Personal qualities, film, 6924 
& Personality problems, 7860 
Picking-up-beans test, 6529 
in Portugal, 3053 

principles of, 2806 
Procedures, validity, 5208 
psychiatric patients, 2046 
psychiatrist in, 3608 

for psychoneurotics, 5322(a) 
& psychotechnology, 2810 
rehabilitation, counselor, 5567 
reorientation, case, 5961 


college, 


traits, 
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research, review, 6594 
in school, Trieste, 4589 
& self knowledge, 1244(a) 
tests in, 2805 
Brazil, 495 x 
interpretation to client, 5205(a) 
at Turin, Italy, 2802 
in Turkey, 2804 
University of Zurich, 2986 
VA, evaluation, 5966 
program, evaluation, 2812(a) 
veterans, disabled, 1410(a) 
response to, 7863(a) 
& vocational goal changes, 6595 
Wish Expression Test, 2710 
work trial situation, 7862 
Vocational Interest Analyses Test, 7487 
Vocations, accountant, 1488 
adding machine operator, 6807 
agriculture extension, 3793(a) 
aviation machinist, 3803 
bus driver, 699 
camp counselor, 1513(a) 
carpenter, 6184 
cheese grading, 3827 
chemical workers, 3798 
clerical worker, 6817 
correctional worker, 6662 
dairying, 7444 
draftsman, 3049 
electronic technician, 3807 
engineer, 3797, 6804 
hospital attendant, 4634 
IBM operators, 5458 
industrial relations workers, 3100 
insurance agents, 6812 
laboratory worker, 4622 
laborer, 4627 
lathe operator, 698 
locomotive engineer, 3033 
machine operator, 5454 
mental hospital aide, 697 
metal worker, 3040, 3048 
miner, 3039, 3054, 3800, 6178 
motorman, 699 
policeman, 4614 
printer, 7418 
psychiatric aide, 5971 
railroad workers, 6821 
salesman, 1480(а), 1508(a) 
shirt makers, 6177 
pe Аы, 1486(a) 
taxi driver, 3019(a) 
telephone operator, 3074 
typist, 1486(a) 
, Weaver, 5677, 6796 
Voice, change, adolescence, 171, 291 
control, mechanisms, 6372 
harsh, & vowel type, 6653 
of uar twins, 170 
quality, schizophrenic t; 
1368(a) 2891(а) oy 
„Sound pressure, & aural stimulation, 6364 
Volition, problems of, 3280 
Mise, vs. loudness, noise, 5678 
Olunteer, -error, in sex research, 2374 
von Gebsattel, V. E., existence analysis, 7508 
з аети, H., psychoanalytic therapy, 


yon Restorff effect, serial learni 
Voter, behavior, 382 AULA 
> & poll effects, 362 
turnout prediction, 6488 
Voting, behavior, & human ecology, 3490 
Vowel, consonant, environment effects, 7615 
recognition, 1934 
& consonantal environment, 2678(a) 
cutaneous differentiation, 2938(a) 
phonation, cleft palate, 2851(a) 
phonetic value, 395 
in primary grade vocabulary, 5384 
recognition, factors, 2687(a) 
sound, identification, 6517 
Synthetic, auditory tests, 7609 
type, & harsh voice, 6653 
Vvedenskii, N. E., biography, 1626, 3903 
on evolutionary physiology, 1643 
nervous excitation theory, 1654 
& Pavlovian physiology, 1627 
physiological researches, 1619 
portrait, 1611, 3894 
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"Wage, progressive increase, 693 
Wallon, —, psycholo; of, 3170 
War, aggressions, soldier, 5213 
& essive behavior, 4158 
& sew child, 4513 
causes of, psychology, 1881 
children, attitudes, 1014 
family, evacuation problems, 3483 
& Mahatma Ghandi, psychoanalysis, 7120 
& mental disorders, Denmark, 6613 
& peace, control of, 5052 
psychoneuroses, hypnotherapy, 6687 
as social institution, origins, 3499 
Wartegg Drawing Test, 1975, 
in child guidance diagnosis, 2702 
in differential diagnosis, 7200 
starting sign, 5867 
Wasp, brooding, cyclic behavior, 4044 
Water, deprivation, & ergic tension, 4783(a) 
& general activity, rat, 3266 
divining, frame of reference, 4705 
Wayland, F., psychology of, 1618 
Weaning, & headbanging, 530 
Weaver, hearing fatigue, 5677 
selection, 6796 Bey 
Web spinning, proportions, principle of, 4894 
Weber’s law, in arithmetic, 2347 _ 
Weber, M., on T critique, 6862 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale, 
Afrikaans revision, 4256 
altitude 10 & anxiety, 1978 
centile score, college student, 5890 
in cerebral pathology, 7787(a) 
description, 7802 °_ 
diagnostic value, critique, 2725 
examiner bias, 417 
factors, mental disorders, 2818 
Italian Standardization, 7198 
object-assembly, presentation, 5902 
ol ive-compulsive neurotics, 1558(t) 
for old age, factor analysis, 5771 
reliability, psychotics, 2727, 2769 
scatter, $540¢a) 
analysis, critique, 1979 
factor analysis, 4251 
m in, 2748 
psychiatric diagnoses, 5154(a) 
sex differences, 7796 
short form, evaluation, 5876 
validity, 2728 
“е scores, & electroshock therapy, 


py General Classification Test, 
1 


vs. General Aptitude Test Battery, 6164 
vs. Kent EGY, 7764 
vs. Rorschach, 1966 ч 
vs. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, 4564, 5147 
feebleminded, 6629 
vocabulary, short form, 1956 | 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, de- 
scription, 7804 
factor analysis, 5149(a) 
feebleminded performance, 3640 
validity, 2326(t), 5140, 5891 
vs. Binet, & Arthur Performance, 5145 
dull child, 470102) 
re-school, 7800 
vs. Kent EGY, 7764 
vs. реа Bellevue Adult Scale, 4564, 


514 
feebleminded, 6629 
Wechsler Memory Scale, clinical use, 7806 
Wedding, behavior, & marital status, 5818 
Welder, color vision defects, 879 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test, 7494 
West Point, achievement, & career, general 
officers, 6224 

Performance, & officer efficiency, 6181 

physical proficiency & leadership, 6199 
West Point Biographical Inventory, 6169, 
wet popat Self Description Blank, validation, 
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Western Psychological Association, 4760 

Will, disorders of, 3279 
psychoanalysis of, 7626 

Wirth, L., obituary, 2405 

Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, & stress, 2513 

Wish, psychoanalysis of, 2495 " 

ME 2 Expression Test, in personality study, 
10 


Wish Test, 1190 
Withdrawal, adolescence, case, 4377 
child, treatment, 5195(a) 
Wolff Security Test, ‘validity, 489 
Woman, affection need, psychoanalysis, 2512 
Airman Classification IE іта 1422 
American vs. British, chil 
ences, 1854 
arm elevation, sex reflex, t 
body size, factor C p 646 
college, interest profiles, 6755 
sociality & work habits, 5395(a) 
sorority, adjustment, 1442 
values A interests, 6122(a) 
courtship, & Oedipus "complex, 1146 
SORA physique & temperament, 


7 
friendships between, 6482 
frigidity, normal, 1279 
gifted, in community, 986 
group therapy, mental hospital, 7839 
half-caste, status, Great Britain, 1085 
high school & college, vacational interest, 
1524(¢ 
man-, relations, 1157 
narcissistic object choice, 6433 
older, hormones, & intelligence, 1874 
prisoners, group therapy, 1329 
psychology of, 6, 246 
methodology, 1789 
role, adolescents’ attitudes, 3389 
in society, 1920 
sex, adjustment, & figure drawing, 5216 
problem, case, 1289 
ROME textbook, 923 
shirt makers, learning, 6177 
status, & problems, 2608 
MEL leisure activities, 2235 h 
VE ersonnel Test, forms, comparison, 
Word, сеа & hypnotic visualization, 
1 
& mood, 5697 
perception & learning, 4071(a) 
оса of теѕропѕе, 
auditory perception, & anxiety, 4040(a) 
disturbing, learning & retention, 2527 
fluency, factor analysis, 3519 
frequency & association, 2497 


intelligibility, factors, 6514 
meaning, child comprehension, 5375 
recall, { sound elements, 4074 
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SaL UE pleasant = in leasant, 5715 
& retinal, field, 3 б 


pum 
threshold, 569 Viene! & frequency, 


& ue ye 4218 
stimulus & finger painting, 4277 aye 
|, perception vs. response; 

Word Association Test, clinical use, 7793 

in mental disorders, 7330 
7 review, 3557 

time limit version, 5897 
Trot Connexion List, as neuroticism test, 
Word deafness, congenital, clinical signs, 4405 


history of investigations on, 
Work, justment, & vocational interests, 
3793 (а) 
& alcohol, 3094 
habits, ‘development, college women, 
5395(a) 


incentives, group self-determination, 1491 
& linear discrimination, SEE а) 
measurement, textbook, 


mental, physiology, ЗО) 
monotony туй, 5472 
output, wave theory, 4907 


р! uction, & personality, 5441 
quantitative analysis of, 6213 
recognition time, determinants, 8070(a) 
repetitive, & boredom; 3071 
satisfaction, & psychology, 3025 
state, oxygen consumption, 7520 
m Ed & practice, 4976 
uping, ОМ in, 3070 
the с Мойке) of, 7015 
vs. metapsycl е), of 
& visual’ efficiency, 744 
Worker, appreciation of, 3059 
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There are three classes of membership in'the American Psychological Association: 
Associate, Fellow, and Life Member. È wA 


Associates 


. . The largest class of membership is Associate. In order to qualify as an Associate 
an applicant must meet one of three sets of requirements: 


1. He must have a doctor's degree based'in part upon a psychological dissertation 
and conferred by a graduate school of recognized standing; or A 


2. He must have completed two years of graduate work in psychology at a recog- 
nized graduate school and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that is 
primarily psychological in character; or # 


3. He must have completed one year of graduate study plus one year of profes- 
sional work in psychology and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that 
is primarily psychological in character. 


Distinguished persons in related sciences, education, or other fields outside of 
psychology sometimes’ apply for membership in the Association because of their 
interest in allied research problems. When the Council of Representatives con- 
siders it in the interests of the Association to elect such distinguished persons, the 
requirements stated above may be wdived. 


Annual dues for Associates are $17.50, except that for his first five years of 
membership, a member pays'$12.50 a year. 


Applicants must have their applications complete by August 1. "New Asso- 
ciates are elected' in the fall and their membership is dated as of the next year. 
Journals due Associates begin with the January issues; they receive the American 
Psychologist, the Psychological Abstracts, the Psychological Bulletin, and the Directory. 

ij Fellows 5 
_ Properly qualified Associate members may, upon nomination by one of the 
Divisions and election by: the Council of Representatives, become Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association. Fellows must previously have been Associates, 
They must have a doctor’s degree and at least five years of acceptable professional 
experience beyond that degree. They must be primarily engaged in the advance- 
ment of psychology as avscien¢e and a profession. * 


, Annual dues for Fellows are $17.50, except that for his first five years of member- 
ship, a member pays $12.50 a year. Fellows receive the same journals as Associates. 


_ In the American Psychological Association, no one is made a Fellow except at 
his own request. © 
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Life Membership is open to members who have reached the age of 65 and who 
have been members for.twenty years. They are exempt from dues, and receive the 
American Psychologist and the Directory. z 
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